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REVIEW OF EASTERN NEWS. 

No. IX. 

Owing to the non-arrival of any overland despatch this month, our 
Indian intelligence is scanty, and not of so late a date as that brought in 
July. Nor are the accounts from Persia of a much more distinct character 
than tliose we were in possession of last month. It appears (p. 33) that our 
envoy, Mr. McNeil, had succeeded in negotiating a treaty of peace between 
tlie Shnh and the Prince of Herat, when the arrival of the Russian envoy, 
Count Simonitch (or Simonowitch, for these names often undergo retrench- 
ment), overthrew all his arrangements, and induced him to retire into 
Turkey. Mr. McNeil addressed a circular letter to the British merchants 
in Persia, announcing that all diplomatic intercourse between the British 
embassy and the Persian Government had ceased. Some letters from 
Teheran suggest the probability that this decisive step w^ill alarm the 
Shah, and that Mr. McNeil will be recalled before he reaches the Turkish 
frontier. This is more probable, if it be true, as stated in a letter from St. 
Petersburgh, published in a Hamburgh paper, that Count Simonitch, or 
Simonowitch, quoquo nomine gaudeiy has been recalled from Persia by 
the Emperor of Russia, who has appointed Colonel Duhamol, formerly con- 
sul at Alexandria, his envoy at the court of Teheran. Meanwhile, the 
Heratees defend their fortress with great resolution, making bold and suc- 
cessful sorties ; and if the Usbeks and Turcomans, who detest the Kajnt 
rulers of Persia, join the Afghans, as expected, the pacific policy of the Bri^ 
tish envoy may be enforced by stronger considerations than fais arguments 
have suggested. It is melancholy to find that, whilst the Shah is thus exhaust 
ing his resources in an enterprize useless to Persian interests, and beneficial 
oitl^ to Kis natural enemy, the commerce of the country is in a desperate 
condition. 

■Vi.*: . -1 ■■ 

attempt was made (p.63), towards the close of the session of 
Pij^ai^f^ of the i^asoRs which prompted 
expieditioh to ^e Perdan Gulf; but the Foreign Secretary^ after some.awkv 
ward attempts to pmry the question, took post behind the entrenchments of 
official resecye. 

Our files of Indian papers communicate further (though not later) detailft^ 
./^sta/.t/mr.N.S.Voii.27.No.l05. B 
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of the ravages ot* famine in the interior of BrilisJi Inilia.. They, arc.; of , a 
nature to harrow the feelings. A general order (p. 34) from head-quarters, 
confirming a division order at Cawnpore, for the empioyroent of an esta- 
blishment in removing to some distance below the station the numerous 
dead bodies which have collected on the bank of the river, opposite the can- 
tonments, or which may hereafter be thrown &shore/* is a sad testimony to 
the truth of the representations from private sources. A letter from this can- 
tonment describes it as in many places like a charnel-house, and the river 
as become disgusting from the flocks of vultures tearing the starved carcases 
to pieces !” A cart-horse, which was shot at the station, was torn and de- 
voured raw in a few moments. In another, from Muttra, the writer says : 1 

was this day at the place where we distribute alms, and such a collection of 
misery I never saw ; it is an absolute fact, that when we opened the door 
of the place where we keep them in, a woman passed out, and until the 
people told her, she did not know that the child in her arms was dead ; she 
quietly laid it down, and w^ent in again and brought out another, and that 
was nearly dead. We gave what relief we could, but as neither mother or 
child have come since, 1 conclude they are both dejid. Our private sub- 
scriptions at this outpost amount to Rs. 400 a month, but this is nothing 
like suflicient; w'c have daily to send away hundreds. Besides what we 
give, ^ the natives of the city have a .subscription amounting to Rs« 1,400 
monthly.” At Agra, it is said, the Relief Society supports almost two thou- 
sand men, women, and children, daily. The most piteous sight is to see 
little children, wasted to mere skin and bone, picking out of the dust any 
grain they can And. A w'oman has been tried for throwing herself and three 
children into a w ell, in wdneh, however, there was so little water, that only 
the youngest infant was drowned : she w^as sentenced to three months’ 
Imprisonment. The Government expenditure, on account of the famine, at 
Agra, amounts to a lac of rupees a month. 

. One of the Calcutta papers thus speaks of the unexampled severity of the 
existing famine : 

At no period within the memory of the present generation has the country 
been visited with an equally severe affliction. In the famous Chahsee famine of 
1783, which lasted for two years, the desolation was less than at present. There 
WAS not so total an absence of vegetation as now ; and milk, which is now 
wanting, was then procurable. In 1817 there was a scarcity of grain, and the 
price of food was as high as at present; but the same distress did not prevail, 
because agricultural labour was not entirely stopped, ahd their wages enabled 
• the people to procure enough food to support existence. The drought which, 
four years ago, caused a famine in Bundlecund, though very severe, was ebn- 
. Qned to a comparatively small extent of country. The effects of this yqftf’s 
drought are almost incredible. Flourishing villages, whic^ last year cohtmhed 
from three to four hundred cultivators, have now in them only hair-a-do^en 
starving beggars ; and for twepty miles in the Pergunnahs, adjoining the 
where there are no wells, one may travel without s^ing a vestige of buljftva- 
^ tipn. No improvement in the prospects of the people can be exp^i^ied, ^ a 
ffIfU of rain inJuly next may pe^ipnja,de^«md^ ^ 
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the rcventie has been so regulated, thet though innumerable peti« 

tibna are pfeaented t& set forth the ruin of 'their estates, the zemindars them- 
bHelves admit that they have hitherto been treated with justice and leniency* 

Cbj;)ious showers of rain have fallen in various parts of the North-western 
l^i*ovinces, but the relief they afford can be only prospective. 

The latest letters from Burmah confirm the previous statements of the 
pacific disposition of the king, and the writers appear to be of opinion 
that, under the present Viceroy of Rangoon, who is vested with extensive 
authority, commerce will be more secure and prosperous than ever. At the 
same time, the details given in p. 19, which arc evidently supplied from an 
authentic source, denote pretty clearly the real sentiments and views of tlic 
court of Ava, and show that, if the new king maintains his authority, a war 
is not far off. 

The state of native feeling in British India is a subject which ought 
to excite the deepest interest in those who have at heart the moral interests 
of India, as well as the political interests of Britain. Our sentiments on this 
subject have been often expressed, and every month’s intelligence strength- 
ens our confidence in their truth. There appears to be an incipient hostility 
growing up between the un- Anglicised natives on the one hand, and the 
English Instructionists on the other, which, if it continues, will effectually 
counteract the amelioration of the people of India, if it work no other mis- 
chief. The Instructionists are of two classes, both of whom are viewed with 
equal jealousy and dislike by the natives, namely, the Missionaifes and the 
English Educationists. Whilst the former, with the Bishop of Calcutta at 
their head (p. 7), are denouncing the Hindu system in terms the most offen- 
sive, which must irritate thousands and can conciliate none, the latter are 
attacking the literature of the Hindus, and striving to abolish all traces of 
their learning os completely as our manufacturers, with the aid of the Legis- 
lature, have extinguished their exquisite manufactures. When every national 
feature is obliterated amongst the people of India, then tlieir millenium is 
to commence. The natives, meanwhile, arc not slow to perceive the result, 
and to prepare for resistance. We subjoin a translation of an extract from 
the Pruhhakar : 

We would strongly advise that all these smooth-tongued, but world-deslroy- 
ing missionaries, should have a mark put on their white faces, and that they 
be driven out of this city ; for, until of late years, the inhabitants used, with- 
out’ meeting any opposition, to acquire religious merit by observing the pre*' 
cepts and ceremonies of the Vedas. Moreover, the Hindus never find fault with, 
nor assail the religion of others ; but these white-faced, crafty missidnariibs, 
whose sole aim it is to destroy the religion of other people, have erected In 
different places tiled-houses (chapels), where they stand with awe4nSpiriDg 
jpoks, and, ^agreeably to the command of their own foreign ShasM, called' the 
jpiible, proclaim the acts and praises of the Sbn of Lady Mary, lifting dji hotli 
.l^^dis, and moving about their bodies as if they we^e dancing, add 
. wily contrivance are destroying the reli^oTi and the ctfste of the Hindus;^ We 
repeat, therc^e,' our opinion, that the 'measure alluded to i3t>bva (tii. 
a man^oA their faces^ andlexpellt^^^^^ ttidtti ftent' Ihe' cityjf, should' idl 
be resorted to/ But what matter for astonishment b it, that the risers of the, . 
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land are honouring the ver}' men M/ho seek the hurt of others, whilst those of 
their subjects (viz. the Hindus), who are spending a great portion of their lives 
in religious exercises and holy acts, are neglected by them ! fie this as it may, 
a great deal of injustice is now being committed. 

The report of the Bengal Missionary Society, in noticing these explosions 
of native feeling, draws a happy augury therefrom, observing, It is always 
when Batan finds that his kingdom is tottering and his power about to be 
curtailed, that he excites his adherents to opposition. It is, therefore, a 
cause for rejoicing rather than for lamenting, that wc see this beginning to 
be the case in this part of Bengal.'' We own that we cannot take so con- 
solatory a view of the matter. 

From Bombay ive learn that the steam committee of that presidency 
(p. 15) have arranged an excellent system for mitigating the inconveniences 
of the overland route through Egypt, or rather for converting that part of the 
journey into a source of enjoyment. The Pasha and liis ministers seem to 
co-operate heartily in the measure, the advantages of which to the country 
will, it is to be hoped, be too apparent to make it the interest of any suc- 
ceeding ruler to undo what Mehemet Ali has done. 

There is little worthy of notice in the news from China. Edicts continue 
to be issued by the local authorities against the continuance of tlia opium 
I' traffic, accompanied by threats against Europeans engaged in it. To our 
astonishment, we find it stated in the Calcutta Hiir karri ^ of April 9, that 
clippers for the China rivers, of thirty to forty tons, are now fitting out in 
the Hooghly, to be manned by Europeans and well armed ^ fur the purpose 
of conveying the drug into places less exposed than the sea-coast to the 
observance of the authorities." That is, as more distinctly intimated in 
another paper (p. 7), it is determined to introduce the drug by force of arms. 
Has the British squadron, now in the China seas, been sent there to arrest 
or protect this shameful system ? 

Tlie intelligence from Australasia, in the midst of indications of growing 
prosperity, brings complaints of want of proper labourers, few of those sent 
out being agriculturalists. The importation of Dhangars, or Hill Coolies, 
from India, is urged ; but that su))ply is now stopped. As an evidence of the 
little weight to be attached to the argument that these people are incom- 
petent to vindicate their rights, we may mention that it appears from the 
Sydney GasetlCy of March 8, that several of the Hill Coolies in the 
colony had applied for and obtained summonses from the bench of magis- 
trates at Sydney against their masters for ill-treatment. 

Complaints arc made (p. 2B) at Van Diemen’s Land of the neglect of tlic 
southern whale-fishery by our Government, of which the French, or rather 
some of our countrymen under the French flag, have taken advantage. 
The settlement at Swan River seems to make but slow advancement. 
This place has, unhappily, received a bad name, and this disadvaiitage is 
insuperable. South Australia continues the seat of broils amongst the 
lidiiourabics of the cplony. , 

The Cape papers contain further and more authentic pnrtiouters respeot- 
jn^ the cQitflicts between the emigrant farmers and the 2oolas. ;: 
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THte MODERN HINDU STAGE. 

Some years ago, whilst on a visit to the late Sir John Malcolm, at Naul- 
chub, 1 was much gratified by a succession of native theatrical performances, 
which formed one evening’s entertainment ; and as a specimen of the modern 
Indian stage, an account of them may not be totally devoid of novelty and 
interest. 

The theatre itself, from its peculiarity and simplicity, merits description. It 
was erected in the open air, for the sake of enjoying the cool evening breeze, 
which, in the hot season, is very grateful. It was formed by a canopy 
spread a short distance from the house, supported by props of about twelve 
feet in height, covered with blue and white cotton, in stripes, entwined so as 
to form a wreath ; the canopy itself was, in appearance, formed of four union 
flags; the crosses placed at the corners, of bright red and blue; it had a deep 
border of white cotton, ornamented with a waving pattern of blue, of the 
same materials ; the lower part was enclosed, to the height of six feet, with 
walls of cotton, leaving an area of thirty-five feet. On the ground was spread 
n carpet, formed of cotton woven in stripes of blue and white, corresponding 
in colour with the canopy : the whole forming an elegant and airy enclosure. 
This species of pavilion is admirably adapted to evening entertainments in a 
hot climate, being extremely cool, the canopy affording protection from the^ 
dew, and the walls, being only six feet high, preclude an unnecessary expo- 
sure to the view, and prevent a draught of wind, whilst the fresh air, having 
free access, floats gently above the head. A semicircular row of chairs was 
placed at one end for Sir John and his guests, and opposite, about one-third 
advanced, stood the actors, consisting of three individuals ; a man of thirty, 
a youth of eighteen, and a female rather advanced in years, and three musi- 
cians who assisted as chorus. For scenery and machinery, a curtain, drawn 
across one corner, sufficed. This simplicity may remind one of the early 
Grecian stage. But, to complete the description of this simple but not inele- 
gant theatre, at a convenient distance between the actors and spectators, 
stood a row of table-shades, which, with two links held by the actors or 
chorus, as most convenient, to show their persons and action to advantage, 
were amply suffleient to light up the whole. 

After a prelude in music, accompanied by the actress, who, sooth to say, 
was neither young, handsome, nor blessed with the finest of voices, during 
which the chief actor retired to alter and adjust his costume, a Hindu enter^, 
his face half-covered with a cloth, the half revealed being smeared with ashes, 
representing Mahadeo or Siva. After repeating, some words, and naming hh 
character, be turned round, and covering the right and uncovering the left 
side of his face, presented himself as Parbhuttee, the wife of Siva, ^his 
metamorphosis having been repeated j^veral times, with great rapidity, this 
liermaphrodite ensconsed himself behind the curtain. 

ioteriude was then played, merely to beguile the tedium of the total 
spspeosjupn pf action ; and in a short time, a jogee, or Hindu fuqueer, made 
his appefirance, accompanied by a young female of an elegant and graceful 
form^ richly dressed. This female represented a princess, who, having becopie 
captfvafi:df 'i)y the manly form and fine features of this youpg fiiqueer| 
to seduce him from his religious life, and makes him many capdyating 
wiiieb hb, likb a * Joseph; vefiisek. ' TK% 'carffeS ■ pai^y In 

prose and partly thb'len^aj^ ttiEikiUg 
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simplicity^ approaching to poverty^ of the Hinclustanec music. Occasionally, 
as it became the turn of either to reply, they advanced in a kind of dancing 
step, and in a variety of graceful attitudes, displayed the beauty and symme- 
try of their limbs and figures, accompanying any change of posture with play- 
ful and expressive gestures : at the same time, not the least indelicacy could 
justly be attributable to either. 

After this came the following piece, the poetical dialogue of which I obtain- 
ed, after the performance, from the actor’s mouth* 

Entsr a Byragee,* Just returned from a pilgrimage^ singing. 

Where art thou gpne, my Jogin princess. 

Whose long hair is plaited behind ? 

Where art thou gone, my Jogin princess ? 

A house is supposed to be near, to which he turns, and says : ** I will die at your 
door if you do not produce my Jogin ;** and he immediately lies down. 

"Enter Jogin Ranee, who^ imagining him dead, commences singing : 

Once I slept in a splendid palace ; 

Now l*m content with a poor wretched cot. 

Alas ! my Jogec's killed ! 

Once I lived on cakes and milk; 

Now I’m content with scraps and leavings* 

Alas ! my Jogee’s killed ! 

Once I rode a noble steed ; 

Now I’m content with a lame poiiey. 

Alas ! iny Jogee’s killed J 

Once 1 wore rich shawls ; 

Now I’m content with a torn blanket. 

Alas 1 niy Jogee*s killed ! 

Once 1 rode in a palkee and litter ; 

Now I’m content with the use of my fect. 

Alas ! my Jogec’s killed ! 

Jogin. Who killed my Jogee ? 

Jdgstanders. No one killed him ; he died for you. 

Chorus. Byragee, ho ! 

Byragee, ho 1 
Byragee, ho! 

The Byragee returning no answer, the Jogin calls him ; on which he imme- 
didtely starts up, and the following dialogue ensues : 

Jogin. Where have you been on your pilgrimage ? 

Jogee. I have been to Kashee ( Benares) ; I have been to Gyah ; I have been to 
Frag (Allahabad); I have been to Jiiggemath ; and, by the way of Hamaishur, to 
Nasuek and Turmukh, and thence through Choedai Mu/haysur, here. 

Jogin (singing). The God, seated on his throne. 

Receives the devotions of all. 

And distributes to each 
Agreeably to his deserts. 

Jogee (singing). The serpent serves no one ; 

The birds of the air work not ; 

Nyn doss Byiageef says, 

God is the supporter ^ all. 

* A leligioiu men^caot.* 


t Supposed to be the author of the piece. . 
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The high stand shakes, 

Whilst the fair damsel guards the field. 

Fair one, give me five ears of com, 

So shall your field prosper. 

Jogin^ The green ear of corn is disagreeable, 

And were you merely to touch it, I should expire. 

The owner has not tasted it, 

How then can it be given to a stranger? 

Jogee, The master of the house is the owner ; 

He can eat of it when he pleases. 

I am a Sad^hoo Byragee ; 

There is no chance of my returning to your field. 

Jogin, 1 have made a chamber of Mahafleo*s name, 

Whose doors are formed of sandal-wood, 

And the lock and key of which is love. 

And God alone can open it. 

Jiigee. At Chuttur Kote’s Ghaut, 

A mighty concourse was collected t 
Toolsee doss was nibbing sandal-wood. 

And the god was rubbing his forehead with it. 

( Together)* Of palaces or lands. 

Or the whole wealth of the world ; 

Of brethren, love, or friendship. 

Be not proud, or you will be brought low. 

To cause a straw to sink. 

Or cause a stone to float, 

This alone is required— 

For a Sad/hoo to repeat the name of God-~ 

Ram — Ham — Ram— 

For a Sad/hoo to repeat the name of Ram. 

After the above followed another representation 

Enter a brahmin, who states that, having set out on a pilgrimage to Benares, he' 
called on a gentleman, who gave him in alms the money he demanded ; that, being 
on his way, he had just cooked and eaten his dinner, near a tank in the neighbour- 
hood, and was about to take some repose, when, having been informed by a villager, 
that there were a number of Bhcels ( robbers) in this quarter, against whom it behoved 
him to be on his guard, he had determined to secure his money (of which be had a 
laige sum) under his head, together with his bundle, lotah, &c. ; this he accordingly 
does, and then lies down and falls asleep. 

winter a Bheel* with how and arrow, who, having quietly drawn away the handle Jrom, 
under the brahmin's head, is on the point of vanishing, when the brahmin, awdktng, 
repeats some magical words, and blowing upon the Bheel, kills him. 

Enter BheeVs wife, 

Bheelni, Who killed, my Bheel ? 

Brahmin, I did. 

Bheelni. Why did you kill him ? 

Brahmin, Because he stole my things. 

Bheelni, There are a hundred such. 

Brahmin. I will kill them all in the same way. 

Bheelni (singing). Thou art a brahmin of Benares ; 

I will kiss the Soles of your feet;;. 

I will give you the 

But oh ! give me beck my JBIwel ! 
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Thou art a brahmin of Benares ; 

I will kiss the soles of your feet ; 

I will 1^1 ve you the ornament of my nose, 

But oh ! give me back my Bheel I 

(And thus she contihues through three more verses, offering her necklace, brace- 
lets, and ancle-ornaments.) 

Brahmin. What shall 1 do with them ? 

Give me back my own things. 

Sheelni (giving back each article, as follows, sings) : 

Give me, O brahmin, my chooredan ;* 

Take your lotah and keep it. 

Give me, O brahmin, my chooredan ; 

Take your rosary and keep it. 

Give me, O brahmin, ray chooreedan ; 

Take your bundle and keep it. 

Now raise my Bheel. 

The brahmin then repeats a passjige of the Vedas in Sanscrit ; the Bliecl is restored 
to life, and the brahmin proceeds on his pilgrimage. 

After the above we had several farces, which were acted with a great deal 
of spirit ; the principal actor displaying much drollery and buffoonery, and 
affording vast amusement to the party. 

The subject of the first was a brahmin, who, being on a journey, wished to 
pass and cook his dinner near a tank, beyond a military post. He was stopped 
by a sentry, and desired not to proceed; on which he assumed a high tone; 
but finding this of no avail, he changed it to a lower key ; this proving equally 
fruitless, he sought a favourable opportunity, and endeavoured to pass unper- 
ceived. The soldier, being on the alert, seized him, and was leading him 
back, when the brahmin, unperceived by the soldier, let part of his bundle 
drop, and when he had reached the spot whence they had started, insisted 
that he should be pcrinittcd at least to go back to fetch what he had dropped. 
The soldier could not refuse a brahmin this trifling indulgence. When they 
reached the spot, he purposely let fall, as if by accident, a number more of 
his things; and detained the soldier along time from his post, whilst pretend- 
ing'lo pick them up. In the act of doing so, and pretending to arrange them, 
the brahmin sets himself down in a droll but impertinent manner, as if he 
intended to remain there ; the soldier, losing all patience, is about to proceed 
to violence, when, having used some unbecoming words and actions towards 
the brahmin, the latter takes advantage of it immediately, and brings into play 
ell the terrors of superstition. The soldier’s heart fails him, and he begins to 
humble himself ; as the one lowers his tone, the other raises his, till at length 
the soldier considers himself well off by being allowed to treat the brahmin 
with every delicacy he can think of ; and, without appearing to notice the sub- 
ject in dispute, permits the holy man to commence preparations for cooking 
and eating his meal. The brahmin enjoys his success with all the grimace 
of self-importance, mixed with a drollery of expression extremely expressive 
of what we should term laughing in the sleeve ” at the weakness of his 
dupe» 

The second farce opened with a representation of a shop, with a jolly fellow 
seated behind a carpet, spread for the purpose of displaying the merchandize* 
The customers are a. male and female ; the former one of the cbotusi the latter 

* Thk alludes to the custoin of Hindu womoA not wearing ornaments afeer their husbands die. She 

for her Cftoeredofi— that is« by restoring her husband, to give her a right to wear choorees. 
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(who appeared to be a pretty girl) W8s> the boy in disguise. The former, 
advancing first, inquired the price of some article; the seller, in a surly 
manner, inforiued him, and refused to take less» The damsel next approached; 
to her inquiries he answered in the softest manner. She, with archness, 
inquired whether he would not take less; when the fascinated seller presented 
her the article, with a grotesque air of devotedness implying that he could 
refuse her nothing. The bewitching damsel prosecutes her inquiries as long as 
the other had any thing to give her, and he at length becomes a bankrupt. 
Thus ends the farce, leaving no bad moral impressed on the minds of the 
beholders. 

The last was intended to expose the bravado and falsehood of a chief, who, 
under pretext of furnishing a certain number of soldiers, and of protecting the 
country from Pindarees, received a large sum of money ; but instead of fulfil- 
ing bis engagements, blustered and talked big, but suffered the country to be 
overrun and desolated by those from whom he had engaged to defend it. 

Although, from the corrupt taste of the natives, many of their plays, doubt- 
less, would shock the delicacy of Europeans, from the above samples it would 
appear that the native stage in India is, on the whole, no more a pander to 
vice than the European ; that it directs its ridicule against vice and foll}*^; and 
since it ventures to touch even the sacred order, and to censure without 
wounding religion the vices of its ministers, it must prove of considerable 
benefit to society; and it displays a degree of independence which could 
hardly have been expected. The chief actor was himself a brahmin ; there is 
no reason, therefore, to suppose that the vices of tlie other classes are touched 
with a more lenient hand, or less subject to the fiery ordeal of stage satire. 

A. M. 


THE CHRISTA SANGITA.” 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sia The following extract of a letter from the Bishop of Calcutta to the 
Christian Knowledge Society, dated the 6th January last, will tend to illustrate 
and reinforce your arguments in favour of educating the people of India through 
the medium of their own languages : 

** Could your society make me another grant, I should like to devote J8100 at 
once to the cheap circulation of fifty or sixty copies of Dr. Mill's Sanscrit Life of our 
Lord— -^an extraordinary production ; the first, indeed, in India in which the sacred lan- 
guage and poetical measure of the Shastras have been employed to open the 2 n 3 rsterie 8 
of the Gospel ; and yet so expensive (Us. 20 a copy, and unavoidably so—it .will form: 
a very thick octavo volume), us to place it wholly out of the reach of the brahminical 
students. The curiosity of the native scholars to use the book is intense. As 1 was 
passing by Thunassar, in the Upper Provinces, five brahmins came by night to my 
pundit's tent,, attracted by a boy who had come to me during the day and had I: 
was leaming Sanscrit, to inquire the truth of^the report: they were shown Dr. Mill's 
read it with fluency. Th^y disbelieved the author to 
an Kuropeah: when assured of the fact, they declared He must he an angel ;^nor iim 
<he^.§Sj!llift^yrftliout sittii^ down and making my puiiilit read to them tiirbreakj^ 
day |^ Wonderfo^^ 

AetaLJoHJ^nM,S^V ol .27 ,^ o . 1 05 . 
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ANALYSES OF EASTEUN WORKS. 

No. 11.— TfiR Darkat al Mokallalah. 

The full title of tliis work may be translated The crowned Pearl, on 
the Conquest of Mecca the Venerable.” It is written by Abulhassaii 
Albakri, and contains, as its name partly informs us, a narrative of the 
taking of Mecca by Mohammed, as well as of the incidents which led to 
the breaking of the league made by him with the Koreish, and of some 
events immediately following the conquest. 

All works, whether biographical or historical, relating to the early times 
of Islam, arc interesting to the student of liistory, as containing the greater 
part of the scanty information handed down to us respecting the ante- 
Mohammedan Arabs: and this interest is doubly excited by a history in 
which many of the actors arc men still involved in the darkness of the 
times of ignorance,” and all of them born in it. The present work, 
along with some details undeniably fietilious, contains much which has the 
air of truth. The brevity of the period of time it records (not a month in 
the whole), and the minuteness of its details, give to the history much of 
the charm of biography — a charm enhanced by the simple liveliness of its 
descriptions. We purpose to quote largely from the text, connecting our 
quotations by an abridgment of the intervening narrative. 

The story opens with an embassy of the Koreish to Mohammed, con- 
sisting of five of their chiefs, of whom the principal was Abu Soffian, a 
very prominent character in the ensuing portion of the history. The object 
of their mission was to procure a truce with Mohammed, in whicli they 
succeeded ; the terms of it were, that for two years and eight months, each 
party should refrain from injuring the other, and that deserters on either side 
should be sent back again. An attempt of Mohammed, or his secretary, 
Ali, to insert the former’s assumed title of the Aj)ostlc of God, in the pre- 
amble of the treaty, was opposed by the pagan ambassadors, and Ali was 
obliged to substitute for this title the name and patronymic of his cousin, 
Mohammed Ben x\bda11ah Almotallcbi Alhashemi. With the instrument 
thus amended, the Koreish took their leave, and for a year and eight 
months the truce seems to have been faithfully observed, when it was 
broken by an incident strikingly illustrative of the zealous spirit of the new 
converts of Mohammed, and of tlic powerful hold he had already obtained 
on their rcsjiect and affection. We relate it in the words of our author. 

And when the blessed and most high God would fulfil to Mohammed (may 
the blessing of God be upon him !) his promise, that he would conquer the 
illustrious city of Mecca, and purify its temple of idols, and show forth there 
the true faith through Mohammed, the lord of all creatures; when a year and 
eight months of the term of the treaty had passed, and a whole year yet 
remained, there came to Khizaat a certain man, of the tribe of the Beni fiakir 
Ben Wayi), to buy of them the merchandize in which he traded ; and iie was 
in the custom of visiting them. Now, chancing to stumble ^’ith bis foot 
against something in the path, he said, May God confound suclh^a-one !** 
meaning thereby the Apostle of God (may His blessing be upon him ! )^ Here<« 
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upon, one of the Khizat said to him, ** May thy mother be bereft of thee, 
and thy tribe lose thee ! dost thou curse the lord of the first and the last, the 
seals of the prophets and apostles, the beloved of God, the lord of the two 
worlds, Mohammed, be God’s blessing on him ?” The Bakri said to him. 
Is this, then, a great matter to thee ?” “ Yes,” replied he, “ by the mighty 
God, this is a great matter to me, and thou bast angered me, and made me 
loathe thee and thy doings, and henceforth I will have no dealings with thee 
for ever.” And when the other heard his words, he said, By God ! I will 
increase thy anger and he continued his blasphemy of the Prophet, cursing 
and reviling him. And the Khizar’s zeal for the Prophet grew warm, and he 
was hotly angry, and going up to the blasphemer, he beat him with the leg- 
bone of a camel, which b}' chance was lying there, so violently, that he died, 
and fell wallowing in his own blood, and God hastened his soul into the fire: a 
horrible place to dwell in. Then he covered him with dust, and took what 
merchandize he had with him, and returned to his buying and selling: and 
this was all by the decree and predestination of God. And he rejoiced greatly 
in what he had done, and gave utterance to his joy. 

This nmnifostation of religious zeal was not to be borne with patience 
by the tribe of the victim, and the Khizaat very soon received inibrmatioii 
that the tribe of Bakri were marching upon them, to take vengeance. Con- 
scious of their inferiority, they besought protection of the Meccans, who 
offered them an asylum in tlie hall of council, and assured them of perfect 
safety there from their enemies. When the Beni Bakri, however, appeared, 
the Meccans treacherously suggested to them, and Abu Sofiian appears 
again as the organ of their treachery, that they should attack the fugitives 
in the darkness, when they were in full security, under the fancied double 
protection of the night and of their faithless hosts.* This suggestion was 
adopted, and the morning sun rose on the frightful spectacle of the mangled 
limbs of the Khizai, ignominiously thrown into the bed of the torrent 
adjacent to Mecca. Two only remained to tell the horrible story of the 
fatal night, and they agreed to repair immediately to Mecca, and relate 
their melancholy story to the Prophet. 

When he had heard them to an end, and found that it was the inhabi- 
tants of Mecca who had betrayed his followers to death — those in whom he 
so trusted that he had interrupted the fugitive's story with a remonstrance 
to them, for neglecting to avail themselves of neighbours so powerful — he 
was moved with pity and indignation : 

You have done it, you have done it, y'ou Koreish !” was his passionate 
exclamation. “ Thou hast done it, O Abu SolHan ! The Lord finish the 
work which has been begun !” And by Allah, his words were not finished, 
when Gabriel descended from heaven, and said to him, O apostle of God ! 
thy lord orders me to salute thee, and he says to thee, * The angels of the 
seven heavens have wept at the weeping of the people, and at what has befallen, 
them : thou shalt not be forgetful of them, nor of taking vengeance for 
them.”^ Then said the Prophet to the angel, my brother, what shall. 1 
do? for be|v«^n me and them there is a league.” And Gabriel said, ** The 
Tford wtH do what he pleases, and establish what seems good to him,” Then 

* « also to have that the Ood of Iibni was powerful only In the day^^ 

aoil coum noi ptdtcet hl8 iKXj^le noni injury in the nlg^^ 
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he ascended to heaven, and immediately descended hastily and said r “ O 
Apostle, I will tell thee the words of the Most High and Most Blessed : ‘ If 
they shall break their faith after they have pledged it, and injure you in your 
religion, fight with them for your religion, and fight against the nation of the 
unbelievers who have no faithfulness ; perhaps they will then cease from their 
hostility.’ Shall ye not attack the people who have broken faith, and aimed 
at the expulsion of your apostle, and commenced hostilities against you? shall 
you hold back from reverence of them ? By Allah, much fitter is it ye should 
reverence him— if ye be true believers.” 

Hie apostle sends messengers to the various tribes of Arabs, agreeably 
to the eonimand thus given, and requires their help against the hostile and 
unbelieving Meccans. In ten days, the warriors of ten tribes had arrived, 
and the apostle was ready to march at their head, on his mission of retribu- 
tion. 

It had naturally been understood, that the destination of these troop.s 
sliould be concealed, especially from those against whom they were to be 
led. But in the breast of one man, the feelings of gratitude towards his 
former hosts overjiowcred his reverence for the commands of the apostle of 
God. Hatib Ben Abi Bilkaat, who had often experienced the hospitality 
of the citizens of Mecca, in his journeys past that capital, decided, after 
many struggles ivith himself, on acquainting them with their probable 
doom, and entrusted a letter conttiining this information to the care of 
Jiradah, a woman of Mecca, w’hom he found going towards that city, and 
she, for a bribe of a hundred pieces of gold, agreed to carry liis message, 
information of the treachery was given to Mohammed by his angelic 
brother Gabriel; and Ali and Zobeir Ben iVwain, the two cousins of the 
Prophet, were despatched in hot pursuit of the messenger, whom they 
overtook before her arrival at Mecca. The document, of wdiich she had 
denied the possc.ssion, and which Zobeir had sought for in vain, was dis- 
covered by Ali, whom Mohammed had detained behind as he set outy to 
“ whisper a word in his ear, in the long hair of the Arab woman: They 
hastened back with their prize. In possession of this proof of the faithless- 
ness of one of his followers, the Prophet called his people to prayer, and 
when this was concluded, he proclaimed the delinquency, and inquired who 
was its author. We quote the following passage, as illustrating the striking 
moral influence w^hich the extraordinary subject of our sketch had acquired 
over his followers. 

Then he said, ‘‘ O ye who are present, which of you has written this letter 
to the people of Mecca, giving them information of what we are doing, and of 
our intentions towards them, without my permis.sion ? Let him stand up, 
and if he will not, may Gabriel make him stand up by the command of the 
lord of the two worlds.” Then the multitude who were in the mosque 
fluctuated to right and left, and Hatib Ben Abi Bilkaat, the Kaisi, leaped up, 
and passed over the necks of the spectators and between their ranks, till he 
stood between the hands of the Prophet of God : and he said, Health to thee. 
Apostle of God and the Prophet returned his salutation. He said to him. 
Who art thou ?” And he replied, “ O Aposjle of God, I am Hatib Ben 
Abi Bilkaat, the Kaisi, who wrote this letter with my own hand.” Then said* 
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the Prophet to him, ** What induced thee to do what thou hast done without 
permission from the Apostle of God?” He answered, “Know, O Apostle, 
that in certain of my journeys 1 passed through Mecca, and they entertained 
me honournbiy, and treated me with consideration, for three days, and loaded 
me with attention and kindness, and I wished hereby to make them some 
return for all this without thy knowledge; but the revelation of God has 
exposed me, and now 1 am in thy hands ; do with me what thou wilt, and 1 
will ask forgiveness of God (there is no God but him !), and will repent before 
him, and will never more return to such an action as this ; and, by Allah, I 
have not yet played the hypocrite after my profession of Islam, nor become 
infidel after embracing the true faith.” And the Prophet said, “ Go to thy 
house, and weep for thy fault and thy crimes, until God shall judge concerning 
tlice, for he is the truest of judges.” Then he commanded his companions 
to shun him, till God and his Apostle were reconciled to him. And there- 
upon llatib returned to his dwelling, already repenting of what he had done, 
and saying in himself, “ By Allah, I would my mother had never borne me ! 
And now am I minded to go out right forward into the desert, to be 
devoured by wild beasts, that I may never again hear the reproaches of the 
Prophet of God amongst the Mohajeran, and the Ansars, and the rest of 
the Arabs.” Then he entered his house, and put oil' all the finery he had 
on, and put on a hair garment; and he swore that he would neither eat, 
nor drink, nor sleep, nor suffer any one to loose him from the bonds he had 
bound himself with, until God and his Prophet should be reconciled to him, 
or till his death ; and he wejit and groaned night and day, and prayed to God 
Most lligli, saying, “ O most merciful of the merciful, have mercy upon me; 
most pitiful of the pitiful, forgive me; the greatest of pardoners, pardon roe 
my sins, for the dignity of thy Prophet Mohammed, the Prophet of mercy 
and forgiveness.” 

JVlov(;d by these liitlef expressions of repentance, the Prophet sent a 
message of pardon and encouragcniont to the humbled offender, and restored 
hini to his favour, and to his former place and estimation amongst the true 
lielicvers. 

In the middle of the month of Rainadhan, Mohammed and his troops 
set out against Mecca, and were joined on the inarch by ten horsemen 
under the command of Hasan Tbn Abdallah Alfazari : a modicum of help 
which was received with many condescending expressions of thankfulness by 
the politic l^rojihet. But wc may imagine his gratitude, as well as exulta- 
tion, to have been far greater, when a cloud of dust on the horizon 
announced the approach of a troop which, on its arrival, proved to consist 
of 1,000 horsemen, fully armed, of the tribe of the Beni Salim, march- 
ing under a banner such as was borne in the times of ignorance, lest they 
should be challenged on their march by.the unbelievers a piece of tem- 
porising policy which Mohammed, with all professions of entire trust in 
God, and detestation of every sign of paganism, was graciously pleased tp 
excuse. The chief of this opportune reinforcement was Abbas Ben Mar- 
das. The leaders of the two new troops very speedily showed a spirit of 
rivaliy, which degenerated into open hostility. Hasan had ventured some 
satirical remarks upon Abbas, which the latter retorted with all the bitter- 
ness which his superior forces gave him the opportunity of showing, and 
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the quarrel thence arising recals the chivalrous disputes and consequent 
challenges of our own Middle Ages : — 

And when Abbas Ben Mardas heard his words, he was filled with anger, and 
said, “ Thy mother is not to be compared with mine, and I am more honour- 
able than thou art and all the tribe of Fizarat and Diban, from the first to the 
last. Rememberest thou not the Day of the Trench, when thou fled’st before 
the Imam Ali ?” Then he confronted all the Arabs of Adnan and Kahtan, 
and said to them, “ Did one of you stand firm before the sword of Ali in the 
days of ignorance, or resist his impetuous attacks ?” — And they answered him 
with one voice, “ Not one of us stood before him, but he was slain.” Then 
said Alabbas, “ In the Day of the Trench, thou wert present with ten thousand 
horsemen and stoppMst the way with thy troops, opposing the Prophet in the 
valley; and when God led thee to Islam, then thou comest to the help of the 
Prophet with ten horsemen.” And when Hasan heard this, he was grievously 
angry, and went into his tent, and put on his armour, and belted on his sword, 
and put his lance between his thigh and saddle, and rode his war-horse; and 
when Alabbas saw him do this, lie also went to his tent, and did as liis anta- 
gonist had done, and came out to meet him. And herewith each of them cried 
out and rushed upon the other, and they attacked and struck each other, so 
that the peojile of the tribes stretched out their necks in anxious expectation, 
and they smote one another with their swords, and their cries increased, and 
the noise of their combat arose till it reached the Apostle of God, and he 
cried out with a strong voice, “ Where is my brother, the son of my uncle, Ali 
Ben Abu Taleb ?” — And he answered him, Mere am I, Apostle of God.” And 
he said to him, “ What is this noise I hear?” — Then said Ali, O, Apostle of 
God, a quarrel has fallen out between the tribes of Fazarat and Salim.” Then 
the Prophet of God rushed from his tent barefoot, the pitiful kindness he 
bore to his nation hastening his blessed steps. And when he stood over them, 
they ceased fighting for shame and reverence of him, and the shouts and screams 
ceased between them, and they drew back one from the other for reverence to 
the Prophet of God. And he approached them, till he stood between them, 
and said, “ O sirs, will yc act as in the days of ignorance ? I adjure you, by 
Jthc most high God and his Apostle, to be of the number of them whose hearts 
God has reconciled, and from whose inward fiarts strife and envy have departed, 
and enmity and anger have ceased between them this da}'.” Then be took a 
hand of each, and bade them throw away their swords ; and they obeyed him. 
Then he said, “Approach mutually, and take each other’s hands, for the 
grasping of hands in friendship will remove hatred from your hearts ; and may 
God forgive you what you have done !” 

Our historian has now brought us near the walls of Mecca, and here fie 
leaves us for a while, to take up again the history of the proceedings there, 
and again to introduce one who, next to Mohammed and his cousin Ali, is 
perhaps the most remarkable character in his work, and to whom a large 
portion of the subsequent pag||s is devoted, the wily, bold, and cruel Abu 
Soffian. No one could kno^v better than the Prophet the importance of 
attaching to his interests and converting to his faith a man whose character 
and station placed him in so commanding a position. From the account of him 
given by our author (who speaks of him, be it remembered, as an enemy), 
he was clearly daring to an extreme degree, and possessed of amazing and 
almost unconquerable resolution ; while, from more casual, but not there* 
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fore less valuable allusions^ he evidently appears to have been crafty, 
bigoted, and blood-thirsty. 

The inhabitants of Mecca had begun to repent of their connivance at 
the outrage committed on their neighbours, though, as it appears, altoge- 
ther unaware of the prompt steps Mohammed had taken to avenge them ; 
and Abu Soflian was unanimously chosen to perform their embassy on the 
subject of this breach of tlie treaty, for such they seem to have felt that it virtu- 
ally was. Alabbas, the uncle of Mohammed, had determined also on acquaint- 
ing the inhabitants of Mecca with their danger, and was watching at a little 
distance from the camp for a casual passenger to or from that city, to whom 
he might entrust his message, with a view of inducing them to submission ; 
and thus it happened, that Abu Soflian, approaching the camp by night, 
encountered Alabbas mounted on Duldul, Mohammed’s mule, who pro- 
mised that he would conduct him if possible to the presence of Mohammed. 
Accordingly, he took up the pagan behind him on the “blessed beast,*' and 
rode through the camp with him, to bring him to an audience of the 
commander of the troops of the faithful. In the darkness, they were 
challenged by Ali, and the life of the adventurous amdassador, in spite of 
the immunities of his function, was in imminent danger from the two-pointed 
sword of the zealous cousin of the Prophet. His danger, escape, and 
second appearance before Mohammed, are thus reliitcd : — 

So Abu SoiTian rode behind Alabbas, who went round with him among the 
tribes, and the Arabs, and the tents, and the camp, till Abu Soffian said to 
him, “ Why is it that thou dost frighten and terrify me, and disturb my mind, 
and carry me right and left ?” — Then said Alabbas, “ Hold thy peace, O ass 
of the Korcish ; I am in fear for thee from a man who, if he sees thee with 
me, will slay thee, and will not have respect to any one.*’ And Abu Soffian 
said, “ Who is this ?” And Alabbas said, “ He is the son of my brother, Ali 
Ben Abu TalebV’ And when Abu Soffian heard the name of Ali, all his limbs 
trembled, and his teeth chattered for fear of him, and he said, “ O Abulfazl, 
by the son of thy brother, Mohammed the priest, wh}' dost thou not take me 
quickly to his tent?” And Alabbas replied, “Hearing is obedience.” And 
when they came to the lights of the Beni Hashem, he declined from them on his 
mule, right and left, and lo the Imam Ali cried aloud, “ Who goes there, in 
this darkness and blackness of night ?” And he answered him, “ Thy uncle, 
Abbas, O Alniliiassan.” And he said, “Whom havSt thou behind thee?” 
And he said, “ One of the Koreish.” Then said Ali, “ Who is this long- 
limbed man, whom I do not know ?” And he approached the mule, and 
struck with his right hand, and it fell on the foot of Abu Soffian, and drew it 
to him, so that he had him in his own power. Then he recognized him, and 
said to him, “ May God not keep thee ulive, nor sustain thee, nor benefit 
thee ! what hath brought thee from Mecca ? Apd now God has put thee and 
others in my power.” And he went into his tent right hastily, to fetch his 
sword Zuffikar. Then Abu Soffian said to Alabbas, “ Hasten, hasten and 
Alabbas struck the mule with his whip, and she hastened onward with them 
like the stormy wind. So when Ali came out of his tent and found them not, 
he cried out to the mule, “ O Duldul, blessed creature, if thou steppest ano- 
ther step, by Allah I will accuse thee to the Apostle;” and the mule stood 
still. Then says Alabbas, “When I saw the zeal of Ali,! alighted and went up 
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to him, and embraced him, and kissed his breast, and said to him, * O son of 
my brother, by my right upon thee, and by the right of thy brother’s son 
Mohammed (the blessing of God be upon him !), do not vex me in the person 
of my captive this night.” And Ali said to him, Go, uncle, in the faith of 
God, and in the faith of his Prophet, and I will go with thee to the tent of 
my uncle’s son, Mohammed.” And they fouml him standing, praying, and they 
sat down till his prayer was finished. Then Ali entered into his presence, and 
said, “ O Apostle of God, this is Sakhar Ben ilarab, who slew thy uncle 
Hamza and his wife, cut ofi' his nose and ears, and ripped open his belly, and 
daubed himself with the blood, and ate his liver ; this is he who gathered an 
army against thee, and brought together the enemies on the Day of the Trench; 
this is he who broke the treaty and the established agreement, and slew the 
Khizai in the council-house by night, and threw their murdered bodies into 
the river;” and so he went on, recounting the evil deeds of Abu Suffiaii, and 
his acts of wickedness, one after another ; and hereupon Alabbas said to him, 
**lsce thou art recounting the ill deeds of Abu Soffian, as if with the inten- 
tion of causing his death, and I have given him assurance of safety.” Ali 
said, O uncle, suffer me to kill him, that the believers may be at rest from 
his malice and the mischief he will cause, and from the abundance of his hatred 
to the Apostle of God, and his inciting the troops and the Arabs and the cham- 
pions against the Apostle.” 

Then the Prophet turned his gracious face, which was like the moon in the 
night of its fulness and perfection, and the light of his countenance arose till 
the place he stood in was bright with it, and he said, “ O uncle, know that 
God, my lord, the magnificent and the mighty, hath sent down to me a revela- 
tion to this effect : ^ If they break faith after they have plei^cd it, and are 
guilty of outrage against your religion, attack the race of the unbelievers, for 
there is no faith in them ; then, perhaps, they will repent.’ ” 

And when Abu Soffian saw the rising of the light of his countenance, he fell 
down before him to worship ; but the Apostle was sorely angry with this, and 
said, " Lift up thy head, O enemy of God, worship belongcth to him only.” 
And he said. ” O uncle, take this thy captive, and keep him till to-morrow, if 
it please God, and when I ask thee for him, bring him to me in all haste ; and 
go thou in peace, Abiilhassan ;” and he answered him, that hearing was obe- 
dience. 

After a sleepless night, spent by the repentant captive in anticipation of 
being compelled to embrace Islam, or of suffering death from the sword of 
Ali, in case of his refusal, he was awaked by the Muezzin calling to morn- 
ing prayers- 

Then Abu Soffian cried out, “ Who is that youth whose voice is like the 
braying of an ass ?” Alabbas said to him, “ Be silent, O deluded one ; is he 
not proclaiming the hour for the morning prayer ?” Abu Soffian said to him, 
^ What is the morning prayer ?” and lie said, ‘‘ Come out and see it, and all 
that belongs to it.” So he took him out of the tent with him, and the people 
were coming out of their tents, like the spreading of locusts, and the murmur 
of their tesbih and tehlilt and ascription of glory to God, the lord of the two 
worlds, was like the murmur of bees; and the prayer was already begun, the 
people ranged in ranks, when Alabbas said within himself, ” If, when the peo- 
ple worship, this ass does not worship, my nephew will doubtless slay him :” 
and then he thought, ”If he hears the prayer of the Apostle, perhaps his heart 
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may be touched.** So he took Abu Soflian, and placed him on his right hand ; 
but All came also and stood on the right hand ; so he brought round Abu 
Soffian to his left, and Abu SofTian looked right and left, and before him and 
behind him, and saw the people kneeling and prone on their faces, and he said 
within himself, ‘‘ O for the pure-blooded Arabs — this is a wonderful obedience, 
such as I never saw shown to any king, for when he stands up they stand upt 
and when he sits they sit, and when he falls down to worship they do like- 
wise.” 

And in this first prostration, after reading the opening chapter, the Apostle 
read the chapter of Yas to the end ; and in the second, in like manner, the 
chapter Alraman ; and hearts were melted and humbled by the beauty of his 
reading, and eyes were wet with tears from its swcotness, and his humility and 
abasedness to God, the lord of the two worlds. And Abu Soffian saw and 
heard all this, and he neither knelt nor fell prostrate to worship. Seeing which. 
All smote with his blessed right hand on the neck of Abu Soffian, and pressed 
him down to the ground so strongly, that he almost choked him, until the 
Prophet had finished his prayers and ascription of praise. Then Alabbas ap- 
proached his nephew, the Imam Ali, and kissed his breast, and released Abu 
Soffian from his noble hand, and went with him into the presence of the Apostle 
of God, whom Abu Soffian saluted, and his salute was benignly returned. And 
when Abu Soffian saw the sun-rising of the light of the Apostle’s countenance, 
he fell down to worship him; whereat the blessed Prophet was grievously 
angry, and said, “ Lift up thy head, O enemy of God ; worship belongs alone 
to the lord of the two worlds, and I am but a man of mortal mould, as you 
all are.” Then the Imam Ali drew near again, and said, ” O Apostle of God, 
suffer me to strike off the head of this manifest enemy of God and of his 
Prophet.” And when the Prophet heard this, he smiled, and said, ” O Ali, do 
nothing rashly to Abu Soffian; the Lord (whose name be praised!) hath a 
will tQward him, and a work decreed for him — he is powerful over all things.” 

The anger, real or pretended, which this attempted worship of himself 
had excited in the breast of Moliammcd, was appeased by Abu Soffian’s 
showing that this arose from erroneous information given to him as to 
Mohammed's desire of such homage. 

And herewith the Prophet’s anger was appeased, and he turned to Abu 
Soffian, and said, O Abu Haudalah,* bow long wilt thou worship these idols, 
instead of the Ruler of the world? they cannot help nor profit, and if thou 
diest in their worship, thy journey will be into the fire. O Abu Soffian, say 
with me. There is no God but Allah^ and Mohammed is his Apostle; so shall 
thou be of the blessed in this world and in the next.” And Abu Soffian said 
to him, “ Whither wilt thou with these troops and tribes ?” And the Prophet 
said, ” I am marching with them against your Mecca.” Then said Abu Soffian, 
** O Mohammed, thou art breaking the covenant and the treaty.” Then said 
Mohammed, *‘God forbid that the prophets should break truce or treaty ; you 
have broken them, by killing the Khizai by night in your council-house, and 
throwing their dead bodies into the valley, to wild beasts and animals of rapine. 
God has sent down from heaven a text on this occasion, authorizing us to 
attack you.” Then answered Abu Soffian, ** O Mohammed, if thou would’st 
turn this thy army against Thakaif and Hawazin, they are further off than we 
are, and richer in plunder and booty/’ The Prophet said to him, ** When 1 
• A name by ivhleh Abu Soffian ia often called in thii work. 
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have entered your Mecca, and broken Lat, and Azzai, and Hubal the most 
higb,^ and have purified the sacred house from images and idols, and the 
denying of God, and the crime which has been committed in setting up other 
gods for him, the living, the steadfast, who sleeps not nor is neglectful, beside 
whom there is no god, the sole, the victorious ; when I have done this, O Abu 
Sofllan, then we will attack Thakaif and Hawazin, and the rest of the idolaters, 
by the command of the most high God. O Abu Sofllan, return to the God most 
high, and say with me the words of salvation, which will save thee from the 
punishment of the fire — There is no God but Alldh^ and Mohammed is his 
Apostle — and thou shalt be written amongst the redeemed.” 

Then said Abu Sofllan, “ O Mohammed, if thou would’st turn aside with 
this army of thine to Syria and Greece, they would produce more spoil and 
plunder to thy companions.” And the Prophet said, “ O Abu Soffian, how 
long wilt thou evade answering me? Say, There is no God but Allah, and 
Mohammed is his Apostle^' Then said Abu Sofllan, “ Let alone Syria and 
Greece, and go with thy army against Egypt and Alexandria, for they will 
produce more spoil to thee and thy companions.” The Prophet said to him, 
“ I advise thee, Abu Sofllan, seriously that thou confess the unity of God, and 
my apostleship.” And he answered, “This is a difllcnlt word, and heavy on my 
tongue; I can never pronounce it: and the acknowledgment of thee my mouth 
will never be able to utter, and an anger against thee is in my heart, and my 
tongue will not be able to acknowledge thee for ever ” And w hen the Prophet 
heard this, he was very angry, and his cheeks grew red as though you might 
have gathered the rose from them ; and with this, the Imam Ali came forward, 
and said, “ O Apostle of God, let me strike off the head of this avowed cnem}^ 
for the proof of him has now been made manifest, and the nature of the volume 
is shown by its frontispiece,” 

Alabbas pleads with Mohammed for the contumacious prisoner, and 
addresses the latter with an argument more powerful, as it would seem, than 
those of his nephew : — 

And with this Alabbas smote Abu Sofllan violently under the short ribs, till 
he was ready to kill him, saying, “ O ass of the Koreish, dost thou not see the 
anger manifest in the face of the Apostle of God, and the sword of the Imam 
Ali Ben Abu Taleb, which he is shaking over thy head, waiting only for a word 
from the Apostle to cut it off, and then thou wilt pass into the fire ?” And 
Abu Sofllan said to him, “ O Abulfnzl, what shall I do?” And Alabbas said to 
him, *‘Cry, There is no deity hut God, and Mohammed is the Apostle of God; 
and this will save thee in both worlds.” “ By thy life,” said Abu Sofllan, “ thi.s 
word is heavy on iny tongue ; I cannot speak it out, and 1 think that my tongue 
will never utter it.” 

At length, Abu Sofllan consents to repeat the confession of faith, but 
not until he had once essayed in vain to pronounce the words — ^the Moslem 
historian seeming to hint at some evil agency making a last struggle to 
retain this bulwark of the pagan cause. The confession, however reluc- 
tantly or tardily made, is considered efiectual, and Abu Sofllan was dis- 
missed as a true convert to Islam, and permitted to return to his people. 

Scarcely, liowever, was he dismissed, when the Prophet discovered by 
the light of revelation, that this profession had been made with the lips 

* Names of idolR often meurioncd as worshipped by the pagan Arabs. 
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only, and Alnbbas was commanded to pursue and secure, dead or alive^ 
the blasphemer and rcncfradc, who had already abjured the faith he had 
but just professed, and returned to the worship of his idols. The mes- 
senger, incensed at the duplicity of his prisoner and j>roieg4y follows 
hard after and overtakes him, and after foiling an attack on his life, made 
by the desperate fugitive, van(|uishes him, and, in obedience to the com- 
mand of the Prophet, binds him with one half of his own turban, and with 
the other half drags him to a pass near Mecca, through which the whole 
host M'as to defile. Meantime, Mohammed had made arrangements for 
producing the greatest possible impression on the terrified and conscience* 
stricken renegade. I'hcrc is something very striking in the extraordinary 
means used, with final success, for breaking and taming the savage and 
daring spirit of the Koreish leader. And Mohammed himself appears 
very prominently in his combined cbaracier of a keen and accurate ob.scrver 
of men, and a determined executor of his own plans — suffering no touch of 
nature, or impulse of natural magnanimity towards a brave enemy, to 
interfere with the carrying out of his purpose. He commands his army : 

“ Put on your coats of mail and cuinisscs, and steel helmets and scullcaps, 
and cover the steel with your turbands, and throw your arrows on your shoul- 
ders, and gird you with your Indian .swords, and deck and adorn yourselves 
with your richest clothing, and throvr out your standards and banners, and 
come upon Abu Soffian, troop after troop and tribe by tribe, and every chief of 
the people go up to him, and shake his banner in his face, and repeat some- 
what of verse, and threaten him with an assault, but strike him not nor wound 
him, but let each cry, Behold, O enemy of God, what he prepares for thee 
and thy people !” 

In all this pomp and circumstance, the army of Isinin defiles past Abu 
Soffian, already half-dead with fright, fatigue, and watching: — 

Whilst I was standing,” says Alabbas, “ by Abu Soffian, who was like a 
chased sheep, a troop approached us, the tribe of the Beni Solaim, command- 
ed by Alabbas Ben Mardas Assolaiiiii ; and lie was cased in iron, so that you 
could see nothing of him but the edges of his cyc-lids and the black of his 
eye, and in his hand was the banner of the Prophet. And he came up to 
Abu Soffian, and began to sing thus : — 

Much is there oY glory in the tribes of Solaim ; 

Abundant are they in renown and complicate in genealogy. 

And the chosen one laid his command U}>on us, 

Wlien the jirofessors of falsehood denied the truth : 

Surely Abu Soffian shall confess Islam, 

Driven thereto by force, with a sure confession. 

Thou shalt sec among the Solaimi a thousand lions, 

And our swords glancing like fire-brands in the battle. 

On the hands of our chiefs is the odour of the lion ; 

They are executioners whose blades are like, lightning ; 

They guard in truth the Apostle of God, 

The ambassador of the sole God, the merciful King, 

On whom be blessing as a garment in all time ! 

The number of tlie drops of it be as the sands of the highway. 

Then he shook the banner in his face, and rushed on him for the attack, as 
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if he would slay him, and said, Behold, O enemy of God, what he prepares 
for thee and for thy people.” 

All this is described as being repeated thirteen times by various leaders; 
and at length the whole is crowned by a revelation from heaven. 

And God commanded Gabriel (may his blessing be upon him ! ) to descend 
with a cohort of angels and array them to the right and left of Mohammed his 
beloved, and before and behind him ; and Gabriel did as he was commanded. 
And at the right of the Apostle stood a gigantic angel, mighty in make and 
stature and presence, brandishing his sword over his shoulder, with ten thou- 
sand angels on bay horses, clad in saffron silk, and the forelocks of their horses 
embroidered with saffron-coloured jacinths ; and on his left was such another 
angel, with as many angels mounted on dark bays, and banners of crimson silk 
in their hands, and the forelocks of their horses adorned with blood-red jacinths ; 
and the angels before him were clad in green silk, and mounted on green horses, 
and gems of green were in their forelocks; and behind him were angels on white 
horses, with garments of white silk, and gems of white braided into the horses* 
forelocks ; and before him went Gabriel with the great banner borne by four 
angels, comprehending in their grasp the East and the West. And the Most 
High commanded Redwan, the treasurer of the Jinns, to perfume a cloud with 
the odour of camphor. Then the Jinns put themselves in inarch, and the fairest 
of the black-cyed beauties of heaven looked down from their secluded abode, 
and the Almight}' commanded Michael and Asrafel to be about thebeloved Mo- 
hammed, and to guard him, for he had made no creature more honourable and 
dear to him than he. And the angels obeyed the voice of their Lord, and sur- 
rounded and enclosed the Prophet, and the gates of heaven were opened, and 
the most high King was revealed, and it was proclaimed from before the face of 
the most high God, “ Magnify your Lord, and extol him, and give praise unto 
him, and make his name great, and glorify and hallow him, and preserve the 
beloved of your Lord, Mohammed, for by my glory and my majesty, I will 
to-day remove the darkness from the heart of Abu Soffian and from his eyes, 
that he may see the place of my beloved, and his dignity before me.” And 
Gabriel read out this passage of the Koran : — To-day I have completed your 
religion, and perfected my mercy towards you, and have graciously given to 
you the religion of Islam.” 

After this sublime account of the celestial manifestation, is introduced, by a 
little anti-climax, a description of the banners of Mohammed, presented to 
Iiim by the ruler of Egypt, the Greek emperor, the governor of Acre, and 
the monarch of Abyssinia ; and God,” says our author, ** rolled away 
the mist from the eyes of Abu Sofiian, so that he saw the array of the 
angels, and trembling and vileness came on him, for the astounding sights 
he had seen.” Convinced by these very cogent arguments of the propriety 
of embracing Islam, he again takes on him the faith of the Prophet — tliis 
time, as it would seem, in sincerity — and Mohammed promises immunity, in 
the anticipated sack of the city of Mecca, for himself and all who should take 
refuge in his house, as well as all who should fly for shelter to the temple. 

It seems to have been the policy of Mohammed to profess a kindly feel- 
ing towards the Koreish, which we can hardly suppose him to have felt, 
considering the continual opposition he had endured from them, and the 
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contempt with which they had treated his pretensions. Saad Ben Ibadah 
had been heard repeating certain stanzas, predicting shame and ruin to the 
Koreish, and these were carried to Mohammed by his immediate atten* 
dants. The Prophet sent for Kais, the son of Saad, and transferred 
to him the command of his father, giving him at the same time his own 
turban as a token. The father, at sight of this, resigned his banner at 
once into the hands of his son, with the paternal injunction, By what- 
ever gate thou enterest Mecca, slay its inhabitants before thee till thou 
comest to the gate opposite.” 

We have then a brief description of the storming of the city, which 
made but little resistance. The kindly feeling of Mohammed towards his 
paternal tribe seems to have been ill-understood and little approved of by his 
followers. A terrible slaughter was made of those whose self confidence 
or distrust had led them to neglect the terms of safety propounded by the 
Prophet; and Khaled especially (the soldier whose ferocious zeal had 
procured him the title of The Sword of God — addressing his followers 
with the words Strike your swords into them, and the blessing of God 
be with you!” — carried devastation before him. Thrice the wretched 
victims sent to implore the clemency of Mohammed against his merciless 
general, and thrice the message of mercy was delivered to the warrior, but 
accompanied by a command from the messengers — in each case, the noblest 
of the army — to smite and spare not. At length an angry message by the 
mouth of Ali stayed the carnage. The rebuked Saad Ben Ibadah approached 
his superior, and repeated the chapter of the Koran beginning, We have 
made thee to conquer with a manifest victory,” &c. Then, Ali standing on 
his right hand, and Alabbas on his left, and Amru and Othman before him, 
^Mohammed proclaimed his name and descent, and his divinely-bestowed title, 
the discomfited Meccans, reproaching them with their rejection of him and 
his law. Then he rode, amidst the repentant tears of the citizens and the 
lamentations of their women, to the holy temple, and after performing his 
devotions there, he ordered all the idols to be thrown down 4Tom the top 
of the temple, except Hubal, the largest, wdiich was secured by lead 
on the top of the temple. Arriving at the Caaba, tlie Prophet gave to the 
surprised Meccans a new and convincing proof of his supernatural know- 
ledge, by revealing the place under the tapestry of the temple where the 
key of the Caaba was hidden. Ali was the favoured individual who was 
permitted to ascend the roof, and tear therefrom the huge image of 
Plubal, which was thrown down headlong, and falling on its front, like 
the idol Dagon, broke *^its face, and the palms of its hands.” The 
chosen companions of Mohammed madb prize of the wreck, and the crash 
of its heavy fall startled the Meccans into a belief that they had been visited 
by an earthquake. The trunk of the fallen idol was built over on all sides, 
and formed, long after, a step to one of the gates of the temple, that the 
feet of the pilgrims might trample upon it. 

Mohammed then commanded Bilal Ben Hamamah to ascend the Caaba, 
and call, to prayer ; and when he came to the confession, There is no 
God but Allah, and Mohammed is his Apostle,” 
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There was not in Mecca (says our author) a stone, or a tree, or a clod of 
earth, or a wild beast, or a bird, which did not fall down in worship to the Lord 
most hi^h ; and the people of Mecca heard the voice of angels, giving praise, and 
crying, “ Holy, holy,” and glorifying, and saying, “ Now hath it been graciously 
granted to this house to be built up to the memory of God, the magnificent and 
mighty.” 

The account of the conversion of the inhabitants of Mecca, male and 
female, and of the repetition of his profession of faith by Abu Soflian, closes 
the work ; which, for the simplicity of its style, its apparent sincerity, and 
the picturesque liveliness of its details, is well worth the attention of the 
Arabic scholar. A copy will be found in the Honourable East-lndia Com- 

pany’s library. No. 1169, title ^ cjlaS' . 


ORIGIN OF AUCOT. 

Mr. Taylor, in his Report on the Mackenzie Manuscripts, the first part of 
which is published in the Madras Journal of Literature and Science for 
January, gives the following details from a Tamil MS. of the foundation of 
Arcot, and the etymology of the name. 

The Drahmanda-purdna is adduced as an authority. Nandi (the vehicle of Siva), 
for some fault, was sentenced to become a stone on earth, and accordingly became a 
mountain, called Nandi-durga ( Nundidroog). Vishnu interceded with Siva on behalf 
of Nandi. Siva ordered Ganja, in his hair, to fall on the mountain (the river Palar 
rises from Nundidroog), and to wash away the fault of Nandi. Ganga replied, that if 
8iie descended on earth, she wished Siva and Vishnu to be in their shrines on the 
banks of the river, and that she might run between both to the sea. The request 
was conceded ; and Si^^a came to Caiichi-puram (Conjeveramj in the shape of a hrah. 
man. An account of the images of Siva; and of the six rishhn who established 
them. The waste country wherein these six ascetics dwelt was termed Shaddranya 
(in Tamil Arveddu), * six wildernesses,’ whence came the word, popularly written and 
pronounced Arcot. 

When Kulottung Cahola, and his illegitimate son Ad6ndai, had conquered the 
foresters of the country, they saw that this Shadaranya had been the abode of sacred 
ascetics, and hence they built many fanes, with the usual accompaniments, at Canchi- 
puram, and other places. Subsequently, the edifices built by them went to ruin ; 
and the country became a wilderness, as it had been before. Thus it remained for 
some time, till Nala Bomma-nayadu and Timmu-nayadu, being on a hunting excur- 
sion from Pennacondai, hearing there was a multitude of beasts in this forest, came 
hither. They saw an old hare chase a fierce tiger, and seize it by the throat, at whicli 
they were surprised ; they considered this to be an auspicious place, and having 
caused it to be colonized, they cut down the forest termed Arcadu, and built there a 
stone fort with treasure discovered by Anjanam (a kind of magic) ; and, ruling there, 
the power descended to several generations. At length, Ziilfecar Khan, with a 
Mahomedan force, came into the country, and, after fighting with the raja of Ginjeo 
for twelve years, took the hill-fort of Ginjee, and placed Davood Khan in this country, 
as his subadar : Ginjee, and other places, were included in the district of Arcot, and 
the subah of Arcot thenceforward became famous. Davood Khan, after regulating all 
things, went to the north. Zulfecar Khan colonized the country with Mahomedan.s, 
and greatly improved it. He was superior to the former Cornataca raja ; and he made 
some benefactions to Hindu fanes. From the constant increase of inhabitants, the 
town became very large. During this Mahomedan rule, it was not allowed to the 
Hindus to build large houses, or to travel in any conveyance : if any such thing 
appeared, the persons connected therewith were seized, fined, and reduced to poverty. 
Such being the case with the settled residents, the persons employed as servants were 
six months on fatigue duty, witli a bundle of rice in their haiuls, and another six with 
their hands tied together in fetters. At length, when the English came into power, 
and the disturbances had ceased, as Arcot was a large town, it received much atten- 
tion, and the inhabitants were happily, released from their troubles. 
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THE ISLAND OF KHARAK OR CH ARRACK. 

Thx Government of India having, it is understood, occupied the island of 
Kharak or Charrack, in the Persian Gulf, the following account of it may be 
acceptable. 

Charrack, or Corek, erroneously called also Corgo, is an island on the N. E. 
point of the Gulf of Persia, long. 50° 26' E., lat. 29° 15' N., five miles long 
and two broad, about sixty miles off Bushire, and close on the Persian side. 
The island is barren of vegetation, but has excellent water. The inhabitants^ 
in the middle of the last century, were a few dervises, who were placed on 
the island to take care of the tomb of one of the prophets. 

Ali Bin Culfan, the shaikh of Charrack, was expelled by Abdul, shaikh of 
Kishina, and imprisoned at Jaiwi. Having effected his escape from that place, 
he carried on depredations in the Gulf, without having a fixed habitation ; and 
on the arrival of Nasseer Khan, the governor of Bushire, at Gombroon, pro- 
ceeded to that place with his trankeys, and besought his protection and assis- 
tance towards his reinstatement at Charrack, which had belonged to his family 
for ages' ; the khan promised to effect it. 

In 1751-2, in fuliilment of that promise, having n.ssisted Ali Bin Culfan 
with some Persian soldiers, to enable him to attack the possessions of Shaikh 
Ali, he made the attempt, was defeated, taken and beheaded in 1753. 

The Dutch took possession of the island, and constructed fortifications and 
buildings from materials and by workmen brought from Batavia ; and in 
January 1754, two Dutch ships, with Mynheer Kniphauson, the late chief 
of Bussora, arrived at Charrack, from Gombroon, on the j)lea of chastising 
the Bussora government, and, to oblige them to refund some money they 
had taken from him ; and by large presents to Meer Nasseer, of Bunderick, 
were assisted in forming a settlement on this island, to which, in consequence 
of some differences with Shaikh Nasseer, of Bushire, they retired, after destroy- 
ing their house and garden at Bushire. The Dutch built a regular square fort 
at Charrack, of four bastions, each of which mounted ten guns. Many mer- 
chants had proceeded to the island in 1756. Their policy was directed to the 
establishment of eighty Chinese families at Charrack, when all the Arab families 
were to be sent away. 

In 17 ff ^9 Meer Mcana, of Bunderick, took two Dutch armed gallivats, and 
landing with two hundred men, plundered the island. The Dutch having 
afforded assistance to the Persians, in attacking Meer Meana at Bunderick, in 
which they failed, he retaliated ; and, in 1766, attacked the Dutch at Charrack, 
and compelled them to surrender the island, though they had a garrison of 
eighty Europeans in the fort, who proceeded to Bushire. Meer Meana gave 
out, that in any attempts he might make where the English had a factory, their 
property should be respected. This island, from a barren spot, with a popula- 
tion of one hundred poor fishermen, bccapne, under the Dutch, a flourishing 
settlement, with a population exceeding twelve thousand souls. . 

In 176B, the Persians offered to transfer it to the Company, if they would 
co-operate in effecting its conquest from Meer Meana. They declined the 
offer, but engaged to assist the Persians in recovering it, on the promise of the 
graot of a free and open trade throughout Persia. An attack was made on 
the island on the 20th of May, but failed, from one of the Company’s ships 
taking fire. A renewal of the attack was subsequently abandoned, in conse- 
quence of a party from the ships, whilst watering at Congo, having been sur- 
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prised by an ambuscade of Meer Meana’s, who killed twenty-four and wounded 
seven of the crew. 

By information received from an officer, taken and carried to Charrack, it 
appeared that there were about 1,500 lighting men upon the island, and about 
4,000 souls. There were ten Dutchmen, who managed the meer’s artillery, 
and several Armenians. The town wall was of mud and stone ; the fortifica- 
tions very weak, and unfinished, excepting those on the sea-side. The can- 
nonade and bombardment from the English ships had produced but little efiect. 
The island was stored with grain, which was abundantly supplied from Bus- 
sora. There was a cave upon the island large enough to secure all the meet’s 
forces and provisions, which could be used as an ambuscade if ever the 
English landed on Charrack, for the reduction of which 1,500 sepoys and 300 
Europeans, exclusive of a company of artillery, would be required. These 
must land, and make regular approaches. The meer’s forces were fine, active 
men, most steady in their attachment to him, and in the best order. lie had 
nine gallivats ; their dimensions were about seventy feet long, twenty-four 
feet broad, and five feet hold : the}* sail like the wind, and were kept in the 
most perfect order. 

In 1709, on the revolution at Bundcrick, which led to the flight of Meer 
Meana, and to his death, Mr. Morley, the Resident at Bushire, proceeded off 
Charrack, to endeavour to obtain a portion of the meer’s property, as an 
indemnification for the expenses the Company had incurred in co-o[)erating 
against him, and for the losses they had sustained by his captures. The de- 
mands were so unreasonable, that Meer Ilossein Sultan, the chief of the con- 
spirators against Meer Meana, and the shaikh of the island, disgusted at the 
terms, openly set the English at defiance. The Resident proceeded to Bussora, 
and left the Revenge to cruize between Charrack and the continent; but the 
ciffects at Charrack, valued at Rs. 6,40,000, were, in spite of their vigilance, 
removed. The island re-devolved, on this occasion, to the sovereignty of 
Persia, and Hussein Sultan was appointed its governor, and admiral of the 
Gulf, with the title of Hussein Khan. 

In consequence of the oppressions we endured from the Persians after their 
conquest of Bussora, in 1/77, the agency looked to Charrack as the station to 
which the Company ought to remove, which might be defended against any 
country force that could be brought against it. The island was centrally 
situated between Bushire, Graine, Katiffe, and Bahrein, and commanded 
Bussora river, and there was every prospect of its becoming the emporium of 
the trade of the Gulf ; and the customs proving sufficient to defray the expense 
of the garrison, and even of a marine force. 

In the event of a war with Persia, the old Dutch fort might be rendered fit, 
at some expense, to receive a British garrison ; and it offers a good position 
for a residency, should we quit Bagdad, Bussora, and Bushire. The policy 
of the French, in 1809, in conciliating the Government of Persia with ulterior 
views on the British territories in India, turned the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the occupation of Charrack. Afler a candid explanation of their 
views, a firmaun was received from the Prince of Fars, directing the governor 
of Bushire to admit the British troops on this island ; notwithstanding that fir- 
niaun, the Government manifested its usual duplicity, in sending other orders 
to the governor to defend the island against the English. A change in the 
politics of Europe led to the abandonment of the project of occupying 
Charrack. Its advantages as a station, in preference to Bushire, was pointed 
out by Captain Paisley- 
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YUE LAOU, OR ‘THE MOONLIGHT OLD MAN.’ 

A TALE FROM THE C.*fIINKSE. 

A SHORT account of this personage, and an allusion to the talc which is 
here subjoined, will be found in Morrison’s Dictionary, Part I. vol, i. p. 043. 
The ‘ moon-light old man,* or ‘ the old man of the moon-light,* is so named 
from his appearance at night to a person named Wei-koo. In hjs nature he is 
supposed to be immortal, a dweller of the Yuc ining, or* obscure regions,* 
the Hades of Chinese mythology. Allusions to him, and to his functions of 
go-between, or marriage-maker, are common both in prose and poetry; but 
the short tale translated from the Sc koo shih wet, * Ten Inheritances of the 
Western Lakes,’ chap. 37, embraces the fullest account with which the 
writer of the present article is acquainted. As a specimen of national tradi- 
tions, analogous to those of our elves or fairies, and those supernatural powers 
which arc supposed to descend from their spheres on important occasions to 
aid mankind, it will be of interest to all occupied either in Chinese literature 
or archiEological researches. European inquirers will, perhaps, be surprised 
to find that the ‘Ten Inheritances of the Western Lakes* comprehends a 
class, and a large one too, of tales parallel to those published as the tradi- 
tions of Germany or Ireland. A wide field, indeed, is open to those who 
possess adequate time and materials, to illustrate from the Chinese the fact, 
that, as far as fairy myths arc concerned, a similar chain of tales, related 
differently according to the difTcrcnces of national spirit and language, is cur- 
rent all over the world, and owes its origin to Eastern sources. 

These works, it is true, in Europe, arc not so common as the novels nar- 
rating the incidents of private life and individual misfortune— >a prolific source 
of incidents for the class of sentimental Chinese novels, such as the Haou 
hew chuen, the Yu kcaou Ic, the Urh too met, and others of that school. The 
language, too, is more terse, less colloquial, consequently more obscure ; but 
the difficulty and dissimilarity of Chinese and European idioms is at once well 
known, and a subject of regret. It is almost impossible to translate a sentence 
in Chinese literally and intelligibly, for there is no connexion between picture 
and sound, appealing as they do to two distinct organs. An attempt to catch the 
style of the original, and render it acceptable to European feelings, is as much 
as can be hoped, in which respect much credit is due to the labours of Mr. 
Davis, in his translation of the Haou hew chuen. 

An abstract of the tale will also be found in the Yew Iteo koo sze tsin yuen, 
‘The Sources of Things and Affairs sought out for youthful Students,’ chap. iii. 
p. 23, doTio, in comment upon the explanation of “ The Day of Completion 
of Marriage is called the day the stars will it:* the person (go-between), 
^ the moon^ligkt old man.*” It discovers no important variations from the 
account in the ‘ Inheritances of the Western Lakes.’ Another allusion to it 
also occurs in the twenty-fifth page : ” lyei-koo, discoursing upon marriage 
with the moori'-light old man, was informed of the red cords binding the feet.” 
The commentary merely refers to the ” first appearance of the red cords.” 
Scattered notices, without doubt, exist elsewhere upon a subject so popular, 
and the idea that ” marriages arc made in heaven ” is a common proverbial 
observation of our own. Traces of similar myths may be found in the stories 
of the North, although it would be difficult to point out any individual one 
embracing the leading features of the tale. 

l4«W.t/£?wr/i.N.S.VoL.27.No.l0o. E , 
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As the connexion of the isze of the chapter with the subject is extreniely 
remote, they have been omitted. ' 

THE MOON-LIGHT OLD MAN. 

There was, during; the dynasty of Tang, at Too-ling, a person named Wei- 
koo, who, in his infancy, lost his parents and brothers, and desired to marry 
early in life, in order to keep up the succession of his family.* He was not 
particular in r^pect to rank, but match after match proved unsuitable. This 
grieved Wei-koo excessively; and in the second year of Ching-kwan (A.D. 
629), he roamed to Tsing-ho, lodged at a shop on the south of the city of 
Tsung, very intent on marriage, and as obstinate as a pig about it. 

All of a sudden, some one came to him and said, ‘‘ In this place there is an 
advantageous alliance — it is the daughter of Fan-fang, formerly controller of 
the horses at Tsing-ho. This is the person, if you seek a good alliance. If 
you approve of it, let us go to-morrow to his house, to conclude the marriage. 
I will meet you to-morrow morning before the gates of the Lung-hing temple, 
in the west of the city.** 

During the night, Wei-koo, pondering on what had been said, and thinking 
on the conclusion of the marriage, tossed about upon his bed, and could not 
sleep. He arose at cock-crow, shaved, washed, put on his clothes, and went 
out at the rate of ** two paces in three strides.” He soon arrived at the gates 
of the Lung-hing temple, quite unconscious that he had arisen too early — for 
the people were not up till the fifth watch, and there was no appearance of the 
go-between who had proposed the marriage. At this time the moon was still 
oblique in the heaven and shining bright, by which he saw a white-haired old 
man, wdio leant upon a cloth bag, and sat upon the steps at the gate of the 
temple, turning over the leaves of a book in the moon-light. Wei-koo thought 
to himself, This old fellow must be of an eccentric disposition, to be studying 
by moon-light; although 1 see a book, 1 do not know what it is about.** He 
approached the old man, and standing by his side, glanced at the book, but 
the letters were like the seal character, and he could not identify one. Struck 
with amazement, he addressed the old man, saying, Although 1 have studied 
a few years, yet, venerable Sir, the book you are reading is to me written in a 
perfectly unintelligible character : what extraordinary kind of character is it ?*’ 
This is not a book of this present age,’* replied the old man. “ Then pray, 
venerable Sir, who are 3 "ou ?” asked Wei-koo, “ I am a gnorae,**f he re- 
plied. “Since you are a gnome,” said the other, “why are you here?” 
“ You,” replied the old man, “ came too early — I, not at an improper time; 
the gnomes superintend events; men can act, but gnomes cannot act of them- 
selves : such is the law of actions. The path of events is divided between 
men and spirits ; each has his share, although mankind is unconscious of it.” 

Wei-koo then said, “ Pray, venerable Sir, what peculiar actions do you 
superintend ?” “ I have,” he replied, “ the especial care of the marriages of 
mankind; the characters you behold comprise a list of marriages.” Wei-koo, 
hearing this, thought he would “ touch the sore,”t and said, “ I, Wei-koo, of 
Too-ling, have sought to marry these ten years, but match after match has 
proved unsuitable ; shall 1 accomplish this with the daughter of the superin- 

* The Chinese phrase is« ** to keep up the succeulon of the family veins we should aay, ** to pre- 
serve the family blood.*' 

i Vue miog* * inhabitant of the obscure,' 

Is like the gloomy gnome 

That dwells in dark gold mine."— JUoorv* 

% Terhaps, < scratch the scab,' is nearer the originai proverb. 
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tenilent of the horse. Fan?” ‘^You will npt,” replied the old fellow; ”your 
wife as yet is only three years old, ii$nd she must attain the age of seventeen 
before she marries you.” “ What, so long to wait ?” said the other. “ It has 
been thus decreed in Hades, and you will not be able to accomplish it sooner.” 

What are these things in your bag?” asked Wei-koo. “lied cords,” 
replied the old man. “ What are they for?” continued Wei-koo. They are 
all for marriages,” said the gnome. “ At the moment of the birth of a person, 
I bind the foot with a red cord, and without respect to noble o^plebeian, rich 
or poor, distant or near, old or young, Chinese or foreigners, fix the marriage, 
from which there is no escape. I have already tied your foot to the girl I 
spoke of.” “ Where does my wife dwell?” inquired Wei-koo. “She is at 
the north of the city, in a green-grocer’s shop ; the daughter of a shop-woman, 
named Chin,” “ Can I see her ?” “ You can see her, busy at her occupation 
of tying lip vegetables ; if you will follow me, we will go together, and 1 will 
point her out to you.” 

The person who should have come in the morning had not yet appeared. 
The old man shut his book, placed it into his bag, and put his bag up. He then 
walked on, and Wei-koo followed him to the vegetable market, where he saw 
an old shopkeeper, blind of one eye, who held in her hand a child of three 
years old, very ngly. “ That,” said the old fellow, pointing with his finger, 
“ is your wife.” “ I’ll kill her,” exclaimed Wei-koo in a passion. “ That girl,” 
said the other, “ will have a son, who will hold an office of considerable 
emolument, and because of his rank advance her to the title of foo-jin: why 
should you kill her?” When lie had said this, he became invisible. 

Although Wei-koo perceived the supernatural agency, yet disliking the 
ugliness of the girl, he seized a knife, and handed it to a servant boy.^ “ If,” 
said he, “ you will destroy that green-grocer’s girl, I will reward you with a 
considerable sum of money.” The servant boy, next day, concealing the krtife 
in his sleeve, went and stabbed the green-grocer’s girl w^ho had been pointed 
out to him, and ran behind a tripod of water in the market. A great cry was 
raised, “ seize the murderer 1” but he ran off an unfrequented way, and escaped. 
When he returned to Wei-koo, the latter said, “ Have you killed her ?” “ I 
fixed my eye on her,” he replied, “ and intending to stab her to the heart, 
unintentionally struck her across the eye ; I do not know whether she is dead 
or alive.” 

The alliance of the controller of the horse, Fan, afterwards languished, as 
likewise several of his other courtships, exactly as the gnome had predicted 
before the gates, until fourteen years had elapsed ; when, through family inte- 
rest, Wei-koo got recommended to Wang-tae, censor of Keun-seang-chow, who 
bestowed on him the post of Superintendent of Doors and Roofs, and finding 
that he was a man of talent, gave him his daughter in marriage. This young 
lady was about sixteen or seventeen years of age, of elegant and majestic appear- 
ance, but wore an artificial flower of gold upon her brows. Upon Wei-koo 
inquiring of her the reason of this, she ^voluntarily dropping a tear replied, 
** 1 am not the censor’s own daughter, but his neice ; my father, who was che- 
heen of Tsung-ching, died in office, and while I was yet an infant, in swaddling- 
clothes, my mother and elder brothers successively^ died, and my only support 
iwasmy foster-mother,Chin,whohad ashop in the north ofTsung-ching, and com- 
passionating my tender age, brought me up there, selling vegetables and getting 
ready the morning and evening supply every day. When 1 had attained the 
age of three years, a villain stabbed roe, not mortally, but inflicted a wound on 
* The other account says, • whetted a knife, and gave ittoa slave.' 
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the centre of my brow, to screen the scar of which I wear tliis ornamental 
gold flower. At seven years, my uncle, after mourning the loss of his wife, 
adopted me for his daughter, and has married me to yon.” 

“Was your foster-mother, Chiuj” said Wei-koo, “blind of one eye?” 
“ Yes,” replied the lady ; “ |)erhaps you knew her ?” “ Was not the man 

who slabbed yon a servant boy ?” “ How could you divine this ?” she asked. 
He then explained to her how the whole aflair hud happened. “ Owing,” he 
added, “ to tl^e ugliness of your appearance, I loathed you in my heart, and 
commissioned a servant to go and stab 3 ’ou. Had you been like the; beauty of 
to-day, lovely as the Fang flower, I had not dared to conceive so impious a 
thought.” Both were astonished at a fate thus predestinating marriage, and 
sometime afterwards, she bore him a son named Wei-kwan, who was created 
tae-show*of Yen-iniin, and promoted to be ta-foo of the tae-yeun-kuen, exactly 
as the Moon-light Old Man had foretold. The report of this extraordinary 
adventure having been divulged in Tsung-ching, the shop was called “ a mar- 
riage-oflice,” and the go-between as now, “ a moon-light old man.” A stanza 
of poetry alludes to the circumstances : 

For fourteen years, the wished alliance waits. 

As the old wizard warned him at the gates ; 

No dagger can hi.s scarlet cords divide, 

Thougli flowers of gold the assassin's blow may hi<le. 

B. 

• The t.^e-show was tlic 'great keeper/ an office rhangrd by the Tang dynasty into the keun— the ta- 
rot') w.as generally the secondary officer of division. 


ROUTE FROM CENTRAL ASIA TO BRITISH INDIA. 

TO THE EIIITOR. 

Sin : At the present moment, when rumours arc afloat regarding the de- 
signs of Russia on our Indian possessions, the subjoined extract from a journal 
may be interesting to your readers ; as also a list of the ghauts on the Siit- 
ledge, with stune incmoraiula attached, which were collected by a relative who 
was serving in General St. Leger’s detachment in that quarter. 

Yours, obediently. 

Oriental Clvb^ July 20/A. F. W. 


Route from Delhi to Lahore^ Kabul, and Kandahar. 




Coss. 



Coss. 

From Delhi to Paneepiit 


m 

Chuniib to the Jhylum 

82 


To Kurnaul 


60 

To the Jhylum or Bchut river . 


322 

To Tanasser 


81 

To Kawaspoora 

305 


To Umballa 


101 

Jhylum to the Indus 

82 


To Sirhind 



128 

To Rotas fort 


332 

To I.iOdheeana ghaut, on the Sutlej, 

158 

To Peer Jellal 


34@ 

Sutlej river to the Beyah 

. 55 


To Hussein Abdul 


376 

To Dekanee Sara!) on the Beyah 


To the fort and ghaut of Attock 


404 

nulla 



183 

To Pcshawur 


431 

To Goondwall, on the Beyah river • 

213 

To Jellalabad 


476 

Beyah to the Rauvee 

. 41 


To Soorkhaub river 


508 

To Lahoie, on the Rauvee 


254 

To Klll^iZuffer 


528 

to the Chunuh ........ 

. 36 


To KaIiuI 


540 

Nizierabud, on the Chunab . 


290 

To Shekabad or Shesh GayoOn 


572 
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Coes. 


Cobs 

To filiiznce 

590 

To Shelter IsiilTa 

6*18 

'I’o Killiii Nugger 

611. 

To llenitiibad 


To Killui Hillut 

f>a5 

To Kandahar 

668 


N,lt , — It is the Acbarcc coss, and does not exceed, upon an average, mile 
Knglish \ and in liilly and uneven country, such as the Jliylum to Kabul and Kdn. 
dahar, it is even shorter. 

The distance, then, in English miles, may be reckoned from Delhi 

To Lahore 380 miles. ^ 

To Attock 606 

To Kabul, and 810 

To Kandihar 1.000 

The journal from which this route is extracted represents the road from Kabul to 
l^aliorc much like that from Monghyr to Calcutta via Bheerboom and Burdwan ; and 
nut more dilllcnlt for troops : the first part rougli and stony, the latter intersected 
with rivers and nullas ; all, except the Attock, fordable in the dry season. 

The distance from the south-east extremity of the Caspian Sea to the town of Indus 
on the Attock is. in a direct line, 1,1:10 miles, and from Attock to Delhi, .587. The 
whole distance, then, from Astrabad to Delhi, is 1,717 miles; or, allowing for the 
deviation of roads, about 2,200 miles. The principal provinces on the road are 
KJiorassan, 8cgcstan, Kandahar, Lahore, Sirhind, and Delhi. 


Ghauts on the Sutlej, 
Mukkoowal, near the hills (rapid). 
Kccrutpore (rapid), from thence... 

Oman Cote (rapid) 

Hooper 

Bui laid pore 

Muckcowara 

Coomb 

Durransoo 

Lodeeanu 

Tiilbun 

Byroowal 

Jeroowal 


10 COBB. 

5 

7 

10 

5 

.5 

3 

9 

10 

10 

15 


89 


The snow mountains which are in sight from camp arc called the Jooalla Mukee 
Pahar, and are reckoned about seventy coss distant. These mountains take their 
name from a cavern, whence issues a flame, and to which pilgrims from all parts of 
India resort. At the commencement of the last quarter of the present moon, there 
is a grand mela or festival at Jooalla Mukee, when thousands of Hindu devotees will 
be assembled. The place of worship is beyond the Sutlej, and the road to it from 
the eastward is by the ghaut of Mukkoowal ; this road also leads to Nugger Cote, 
another famous place of worship, to which Hindus resort. At Mukkoowal, Keerut- 
pore and Oman Cote, the Sutlej is fordable, but in general so very rapid as to be 
scarce passable. From Hooper to Lodeeana the current is less rapid, and fords are 
numerous, but uncertain, from the shifting of the sands, and the sudden rise and fall 
of the water, occasioned by rain, thaws melting the snow, and changes of the wea- 
ther. The boatmen employed on the river, and the zemindars residing on its hanks, 
are the only people well-acquainted with the fords, 

Below Lodeeana there are no fords, the river from thence to the Indus being, 
reported as very deep. In proceeding to Multaun from Sirhind or Futteeala, the iQ^d 
leads across the Sutlej at Jeroowal, thirty-five coss below Lodeeana. The coes 
here mentioned, 1 judge to be from mile to 11. 
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GOA. 

The prevailing character throughout the cities of India is desolation ; decay 
and ruin mark the scenes of all its former glories : a mournful state of things, 
partly arising from the decline of the native power and the poverty of the 
people, and partly from the indifierence and apathy of the native character, 
which deter the greater mimber of Asiatics from taking any pains in the pre- 
servation and repair of the works of their forefathers. In every celebrated 
place the stranger beholds a melancholy spectacle of fallen greatness, the 
remains of mighty monarchies, of which nothing now remains save the name, 
and crumbling masses of stone, which show the vanity of all earthly grandeur. 

Amidst the numerous memorials of the instability of the different powers 
which have ffourished and decayed in a country marked by frequent changes, 
none are more striking than those which we find at Goa, once famous for its 
wealth, and as the seat of learning and of the Christian religion. The empo- 
rium of commerce between Europe and the Indies, Goa, at one time, engrossed 
the richest trade in the world, and its prosperity may be estimated by the 
splendour of those buildings which tell the tale of former pride. The Portu- 
guese, the European power which first succeeded in establishing a settlement 
in India, were for a time masters of all the advantages which the possession of 
a considerable portion of the Malabar coast, and several rich islands, could 
bestow; but the jealousy, together with the superior commercial qualifications, 
of the Dutch, and the supremacy ultimately obtained over all other colonists 
by the British, led rapidly to the decay of their greatness, and to their final 
fall. 

The vast extent of the ancient city of Goa is now indicated by the ruins of 
its once numerous convents, which lie heaped about in fragments amidst a 
waste of the coarsest jungle, impregnated with vialariUy anil affording refuge 
to reptiles and beasts of prey. Palaces, churches, and religious establishments 
of various denominations, lie in one wide wreck. It is difficult, indeed, to 
recognize in the Christian inhabitants of Goa the descendants of those great 
men, who planted the cross in the strongholds of paganism, and who were not 
" more distinguished for the enthusiasm of their religious zeal, than for their 
military prowess and commercial enterprise. The names of the De Gamas, the 
De Castros, and the De Souzas, borne by men depressed by abject poverty, 
worn down by the ravages of pestilence, hopeless and no longer able to strug- 
gle against their fate, seem now to be pronounced in mockery, so utterly dege- 
nerate have they become. Alas, for the proud city of Goa — for its altars and^ 
its hearths, its laurels and its wealth I bow are the mighty fallen I The triumphs , 
and the hopes of those haughty conquerors, who trusted that they should esta- 
blish a permanent empire in the seat of their victories, and compel by fire and 
aword surrounding multitudes to embrace their religious faith, are laid prostrate 
in the dust, never more to rise. 

Portugal, once the mistress of such extensive and rich territories in the 
eastern world, whose example inspired other nations with the same adventurous 
spirit, and whose maritime enterprise and ardour in the pursuit of new disco- 
veries paved the way for its rivals, has suffered her glory to be obscured, and 
the memorials which remain of former pride and power only serve to render, 
the condition of the wretched remnant of her Indian possessions still more 
deplorable. We find in Ferishta’s history the earliest mention of Goe, which ^ 
in ancient times was a sea-port belonging to the kings of Beejaougger, ehiefiy 
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inhabited by Hindus. In 1469, Mullik ul Tija Khojah Jelian,the vizier of Mo- 
haincd IT., thirteentli Bhamance emperor of the Deccan, captured the island, 
and it remained in the hands of the followers of the Prophet, under the Bee- 
japorc dynasty, until the great Alphonso Albuquerque, in 1510, annexed it to 
the Portuguese possessions in India. It was subsequently recovered by the 
Mohamedans, under Adhil Shah of Beejapore, but fell again into the hands of 
Albuquerque, who established the seat of his government in this city, and 
made it the capital of the Portuguese territory. Perceiving the great capabi«- 
lities of Goa as a place of defence, Albuquerque strengthened, repaired, and 
augmented the fortifications ; and this undertaking being completed, he com- 
menced those splendid structures, whose ruins now so forcibly' impress the 
mind with a sense of the former importance of the city. Palaces, monasteries, 
and churciies arose in quick succession, each vying with the other in solidity and 
magnificence, the latter being adorned with all the pomp of gems and gold, 
which the professors of the Roman Catholic faith delight to lavish on their 
shrines and altars. 

During the sixty following years, the prosperity of Goa continued to increase; 
but having reached the zenith of its power in 1570, it experienced a calamity, 
the first of a long catalogue of disasters and reverses, ending at length in final 
ruin. The ravages of pestilence sensibly diniinishcd the population, and in the 
following year it was involved in a war with Beejapore, at that time under the 
rule of Ali, its fifth monarch. The enemy laid siege to Goa, but were com- 
pelled to abandon their enterprize, and to retreat with loss. It is said that, 
during the intervals of peace between these haughty rivals, Beejapore, whose 
magnificent remains have justified the appellation bestowed upon it of the 
“ Palmyra of the Deccan,” procured European architects from the neighbour- 
ing city, and that while employed in building tombs for Mohamedan princes, 
they consecrated the stones with the symbol of their own religious faith. The 
cross has been found deeply impressed in several of those large slabs which 
enter into the construction of the monuments at Beejapore. Goa, at this 
period, exclusive of its extensive suburbs, was six miles in circumference, and 
contained numerous edifices, both religious and secular, which justly claim the 
admiration of posterity. Its bazaar was celebrated throughout the whole of 
this part of the world, and its merchandize was of the most costly descrip- 
tion. The population was said to have amounted to 150,000 Christians, and 
about 50,000 Mohamedans and Hindus ; the number of the former is, how- 
ever, supposed by many to have been greatly exaggerated, in order to im- 
press the Christian world with an exalted idea of the zeal and the success 
attendant upon the efforts at conversion in the East. It must be remembered, 
in support of the statement made by the authorities of Goa, that the Inquisition, 
with all its train of horrors, was established at an early period, and so firmly 
placed under the domination of the priesthood, that even the viceroy was 
subject to its control. An institution of this nature, in aid of the pious endea^- 
vours of men who spared no pains in their attempt to obtain converts to the 
true faith, was likely to make many nominal Christians : that the spirit and 
essence of the religion were not inculcated is manifest by its decline, and by 
the little moral improvement it ever effected. 

Though obtaining a permanent footing in the country, the Portuguese never 
appeared to have acquired any influence beyond their own immediate territory, 
which was confined to the coast. They maintained a very considerable force of 
European troops, which enabled them to combat successfully the native powers 
ariraj^d against them; but they never were in a porition to influence the dUs- 
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tinies of native states. In 1G03, the Portuguese dominion in Goa was very 
seriously threatened by tlicir rivals in commercial enterprize, the Dutch, who 
blockaded the city with their fleet; but though compelled to withdraw, they 
Struck a deadly blow, which made its effects visible at a subsequent period. The 
Dutch, defeated in their first object, were not to be deterred in their projected 
intercourse with eastern nations, and having been more successful elsewhere, 
the trade of Goa declined, and was diverted into other channels. The progress 
of decay was so rapid, that in the course of a single year a very perceptible 
change took place ; families formerly revelling in wealth were reduced to beg- 
gary; and poverty being followed by sickness, malaria sensibly increased. The 
climate became unhealthy, and the richer portion of the inhabitants seeking a 
better atmosphere without the walls, Goa became partially deserted. 

The rise of the Mahratta power in India was also very seriously felt by the 
Portuguese, who, impoverished, and having lost a great portion of the energy 
which marked their early government, were unable to contend with the fierce 
hordes sweeping over the face of the country, and involving Christians and 
Mohamedans imone wide ruin. Had it not been for the protection afforded 
by the British power to its old ally, the Portuguese would have been driven 
out of India. No longer able to engage in warfare with the native powers, they 
concluded a treaty of peace with the Pcishwn, who now reigned over the 
greater portion of the Mogul conquests in the Deccan, dividing its empire with 
the Nizam, a Mohamedan prince, the representative of a race of far mightier 
sovereigns. From that period, 17o9, the Portuguese have ceased to engage in 
warlike operations, contenting themselves with the territory secured to them, 
and the advantages derived from the dwindled state of their commerce, which 
suffered not only from reverses in India, but from the neglect of the home 
government. 

The continued unhealthincss of Goa rendering it an undesirable residence to 
all who possessed the means of supporting themselves elsewhere, the viceroy 
withdrew to Pangi, which, from a small village, si.^ miles nearer the sea than the 
adjacent city, became a place of considerable importance, and is entitled the 
new town, its more magnificent yet humbled neighbour now being designated 
as old Goa. Migrations at length becoming universal, the ancient city was, in 
process of time, actually deserted, except by a few monks still attached to the 
religious edifices ; the greater portion being natives, of a low order of intellect, 
and lamentably ignorant of every thing save the superstitions of the religion 
they profess. The vice-regal palace, where Albuquerque and his successors 
reigned in kingly state, is roofless, and the arch which bears the name of the 
founder of the city, crumbling into ruin. The hospitals, the barracks, and the 
custom-house, are reduced to shapeless fragments, while heaps of rubbish 
obstruct the streets, affording refuge to wild beasts, the jackall and the hyena, 
which, silent and unseen by day, but prowling forth at night, add their shrieks 
and lamentations to the doleful cries of night-birds wailing, as it were, over 
the fate of the ruined city. Amid these mournful sounds, the clear musical 
chiming of the vesper-bell, knolled from turret, tower, and spire of the remain- 
ing churches and monasteries, soothes the ear, even while raising pensive 
recollections connected with dreams of the past. 

Some of the religious edifices are still in tolerable preservation, and of these 
the Dominican monastery and church claim the precedence. The galleries of 
the latter, seven hundred feet in length, have an air of solemn grandeur which 
is very imposing, while its multitudinous portraits, telling the histories of 
former times, the deeds of warriors and monks, whose achievements have led 
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to nothing belter than the present desertion and decay, read an impressive 
lesson to the heart. While gazing upon these stately shrines, and reflecting 
upon the advance in arts and learning made in Europe at the period of the 
occupation of India by the Portuguese, it seems extraordinary that these 
enthusiastic and enterprizing strangers did not produce some change in the con- 
dition of the surrounding nations. Their religion, maintained by acts of cruelty 
and persecution, at which the blood runs cold, did not spread beyond their own 
frontiers, and the3'^ do not appear to have introduced the manners and customs 
of their nation, or, indeed, to have effected any alteration in the state of the 
tiountry of their adoption. The cathedral at Goa is still in existence, and 
divine service is performed ever}' day beneath its roof. There are, however, 
only about thirty priests attached to an establishment once supported upon a 
very magnificent scale. The church and convent of the Augustins, that of 
the Jesuits, the vice-regal chapel built on the model of St. Peter’s at Rome, 
and now the church of the order of Caietans, the nunnery of St. Monica, and 
the senate-house, complete the list of buildings which show the flourishing 
state of the city at a former period. Opposite to the senate-house, but now 
nearly reduced to a heap of ruins, stands the Inquisition, whose ver}' stones 
arc eloquent in denunciation of the horrors which they have witnessed. No 
stranger visits the time-worn walls of this appalling structure without hearing 
tales of the most revolting nature, and without rejoicing that a building devoted 
to the most inhuman purposes should have more than shared the general deso- 
lation. The wealthy Hindu converts were the chief victims of this iniquitous 
tribunal, which spared neither sex nor age, lighting its unhallowed fires to the 
di.smay and surprise of the surrounding native population. The followers of 
Brahma, shocked by continued offerings to the destructive power, and the more 
intolerant Moliamedaiis, unable to understand the remorseless zeal of men affect- 
ing to preach the Gospel of Peace, looked on with shuddering horror. 

Contrasted with the magnificent buildings which still tower in solitary gran- 
deur within the deserted precincts of Goa, are many wretched hovels, the abodes 
of the lower classes of the scanty population, which, including the whole reli- 
gious community of abbots, monks, nuns, and their attendants, amount to 
only a few hundreds, the miserable remains of 200,000 inhabitants. The archi- 
tecture of the buildings before-numed is distinguished for the elegance and 
purity of the design, and the extreme delicacy of the execution. The church 
of St. Dominic, and the cathedral, arrest the eye by the grandeur of their 
dimensions, while the church of St. Augustin attracts by the gorgeousness of 
its interior display. The Jesuits’ church, however, excites a stronger and higher 
degree of interest, for it contains the monument of the great St. Francis 
Xavier. The body of this celebrated person reposes upon a sarcophagus, or 
bier, of Italian marble, faced with bronzes representing his various pilgrimages, 
and enclosed in a shrine of mingled brass and silver, the inonuinent being 
erected in a very beautiful chapel attached to this splendid religious edifice. 
St. Xavier died on the coast of China ; his body was conveyed in the first 
instance to Malacca, and thence with fitting pomp and solemnity to Goa, 
where it found a rcsting-plncc in the college of St. Paul, being afterwards 
enshrined in the church belonging to the Jesuits. It was not to be expected 
that the canonized remains of a person so remarkable for his services to the 
church should be subjected to the ordinary process of decay, and therefore 
we are not surprised at being told that the body of this illustrious man miracu- 
lously resisted the attacks of time, and remains to the present day in a staiG 
Asial.Jour.N,S,ViJLJ27.NvA05. F 
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of perfect preservation. After it had been exposed, during a very considerable 
period, to the ga/c of the pious, the publicity of the spectacle proving a sub- 
ject of inconvenience, it was removed to the place which it still occupies, being 
only exhibited occasionally, and at stated times, lu 17^3, however, the last 
display of these hallowed remains took place; the shrine was then closed, and 
the three keys belonging to its lock deposited in diflercnt hands; one was placed 
under the charge of the archbishop, another in that of the senate, the third 
being forwarded with due solemnity to Lisbon. 

Many of the viceroys, archbishops, and warriors, who made Goa famous, 
sleep below the pavement of this church, the place of their sepulture being 
indicated by a slab of marble, or a plate of brass. The stranger who, with a 
thousand exciting recollections crowding upon his mind, visits this interesting 
structure, feels that his footsteps would profane the tablets which cover the 
iniglit}^ dead, and turning aside while passing these affecting memorials, feels 
surprised at seeing the monks treading carelessly upon the grave-stones which 
he holds so sacred. What a scene is here for the contemplation of the muta- 
bility of earthly grandeur, and the unstable nature of human efforts, however 
successful and promising for the time ! Could tlie happily unconscious dead 
awake again to see the eiul of all their toils, their brilliant conquests, and 
their acciimulateii treasures, how would they be humbled and abashed by the 
mortifying contrast between the glorious past and the present debasement ! 
Surrounded by the impoverished remains of a power now absolutely contemp- 
tible in India, the stranger listens to tales of other times, and marvels at the 
change between what has been and what now exists. No place can be better 
adapted for the wouderous accounts of deeds performed by pious soldiers and 
warlike priests, and in no other part of India do wc find the sword and the 
crozicr so closely associated. Excepting at Goa, every thing relating to Euro- 
peans in India is comparatively modern ; but while traversing these splendid 
religious edifices, wc arc carried back to the middle ages, and enter into the 
enthusiastic hopes of those martial adventurers, who saw no bounds to their 
ambition, nor period to their conquests. 

Every new governor, on his arrival at the Portuguese possessions on the 
coast of Malabar, proceeds in state to the church of Bom Jesus, and, amid 
'^other ceremonials, presents a staff to St. Francis Xavier, receiving another 
ill return from the hands of the archbishop, on behalf of the holy personage to 
whom he has made the offering. The cluircli of the Jesuits is likewise enriched 
with the body of St. Pauline, which, like that of St. Xavier, has, it is said, 
remained undecomposed during the lapse of two centuries. In proof of this 
assertion, one of the hands is uncovered, which being beautifully formed, and 
quite perfect, credulous eyes may be easily deceived by a casual gaze; upon 
close inspection, however, there can be no doubt that this apparent piece of 
flesh and blood would prove one of the pious frauds which arc supposed, by 
the parties by whom they are practised, to be justifiable in the promotion of a 
laudable object. 

The once gorgeous monastery of St. Rocca is now reduced to a shapeless 
mass of ruins ; but there are others which have withstood the ravages of time. 
The Franciscan convent is tenanted by forty brethren, who inhabit a spacious 
building, consisting of a series of quadrangles, surrounded by cloisters. This 
edifice contains many paintings, the walls of the corridors being covered with 
1 cpresentalions of martyrdoms, very badly executed. Each of the friars has 
two apartments for his own accommodation; but belonging to a begging 
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fraternity, and supported by voluntary contributions, their condition is said to 
l)C very dejdorable, and they are compelled to solicit money from the visitants. 
In India, where the opportunities of attending divine service under a roof dedi- 
cated wholly to the oliices of the (Miristian religion arc comparatively few, the 
high mass performed in the church of St. Francis is, to a casual visitor, parti- 
cularly imposing. Notwithstanding the present depression of this mendicant 
order, the solemnization is accompanied by all those imposing rites and cere- 
monies which belong to the Roman Catholic service, and is calculated to affect 
the mind very deeply, and to excite a strong religious feeling in breasts not 
usually awake to such emotions. The service is chaunted, and the voices of the 
brotherhood, assisted by the rich pealing notes of the organ, ascending in a 
grand and solemn strain, and filling the long-vaulted aisles and fretted roof, 
seem to carry the soul direct to heaven. Every worldly idea is banished from 
the mind, and it is almost with an effort that, after the hist notes have died 
away, we turn from the spot to enter again into those busy scenes of life, 
which distract and divert our attention from the contcnipiution of a future 
state. 

All the churches of Ooa arc adorned, or, it may rather be said, deformed, 
by paintings, the greater numbep being coarse daubs, and few above mediocrity. 
The church of St.Caietan contains the best, the altar-pieces being the work 
of Italian masters. This building, which has been before noticed as the most 
chaste and elegant of the remains of Goa, contains fonts and basins of Italian 
alabaster, of great beauty ; the interior is very highly finished, and it is lighted 
by windows of which the panes arc oyster-shells, rendered sufficiently trans- 
parent to produce all the soft cllcct of ground-glass. The gilding of the interior 
of the cathedral is more rich than tasteful, yet strikes the eye by its magnifi- 
cence. St. Catherine appears to be the favourite saint, and her exploits, as told 
in monkish legends, afford the subject of some of the paintings which fill up 
the niches in the walls. The archbishop officiates at the altar upon grand occa- 
sions, but, generally speaking, this wide and lofty building, in which thousands 
were wont to congregate, is silent and forsaken. The convent of the Augustins, 
a brotherhood always celebrated for their good living, is the most comfortable 
and best endowed monastic institution in Goa. The great number of the Roman 
Catholic priests who officiate in Calcutta belong to this order, and they remit 
the surplus of the revenues collected in their chapels to the treasury of the 
monastery. The wealth thus accumulated is turned to good purposes, the 
superior being a first-rate scholar, while the whole of the brotherhood are 
distinguished by their information and attention to scientific pursuits. The 
church is the most spendid Christian edifice in India, three of its thirteen 
altars being remarkable for their beauty, while the whole, though somewhat 
disproportioned, affords a grand and imposing spectacle. There is nothing 
very remarkable in the convent, in which the few nuns still remaining at Goa 
arc secluded. The city was never celebrated for the nnmbcr of its female 
recluses, the ladies of the colony not being easily persuaded to withdraw 
from the world. During its most prosperous period, Goa did not possess 
a single nunnery, and one has always been found sufficient. 

Independently of the loss of its trade, the increasing unhealthincss of Goa 
will always prevent it from arriving at any thing like a resuscitation of its for- 
mer splendour; its doom is fixed, and every year will add to the influences at 
work for the completion of its final ruin. No one who is not bound by some 
religious vow, or who is not compelled by poverty to seek service in t|ie 
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monastic institutions, will inhabit a place so little desirable for a residence. 
Pannily, however, a pretty suburb to the westwani, contains a population of 
about fifteen luindred persons ; and the charming village of Ribunder, on the 
bank of the river farther on, upon the road to Pangi, has an equal number of 
inhabitants. This is the favourite residence of those Portuguese families who 
retain some degree of affluence, and in it is situated the chief criminal court 
belonging to the colony. Ribunder is connected with Pangi by a very fine 
causeway of masonry, partly solid, and partly raised upon arches built across 
a morass, and spanning a stream which flows into the main river. It is reckoned 
the finest work of the kind in India. Pangi, which is now the port, is situated 
on the same bank of the river with Panilly, Ribunder, and Goa, and opens on 
the bay. On the north bank stands the fortress of Reis, a striking object, its 
ramparts bristling with cannon, while all around the same kind of rich and 
diversified scenery delights the eye; which is, more or less, the character of 
this beautiful coast. The harbour of Goa is scarcely, if it all, inferior in the 
splendour of its landscape to that of Bombay ; it forms a noble basin, encom- 
passed by woody promontories, separated from each other by vallies of the 
richest description. The cultivated portions, blooming w'ith plantations of 
coco-nuts, fields of rice and other grain, present a smiling aspect, while the 
prospect is embellislied with numerous churches, convents, and villas, stand- 
ing out in hold relief, one half embosomed in the mango and tamarind groves 
which form the back-ground. The river, which is navigable, leads through a 
continuation of striking scenery, and, at a distance, Goa, with its magnificent 
buildings, steeples, towers, and turrets, seems to be still the proud trophy of 
European conquests, the capital of a great and flourishing power. How strong, 
therefore, is the contrast upon landing ! The deserted mansions, mouldering 
under the progress of decay ; the silent and forsaken streets, many of which 
arc only indicated by the foundations of former buildings ; and the squares and 
markets, now rendered fearful by the abode of noxious animals ! For the pomp 
of vice-regal state, the merchant-princes, warriors and nobles with their 
retinues, the religious processions, military parade, and luxurious equipages, 
wc encounter, cither singly or in small groups, a few melancholy-looking 
monks (half-starved and half-clothed), soldiers, and the lowest description of 
mechanics. Both natives and Portuguese seem to have deteriorated. With few 
exceptions, amid the superior order of the religious fraternity, the European 
portion of the inhabitants, and the descendants of European parents, make a 
very miserable figure, their habits and manners according with their appear- 
ance, and all indicative of the degradation to which they have been reduced. 

The garden.s of Goa arc famous for the Alphonso mango, the same variety as 
that found at Mazagong, near Bombay, which furnishes grafts for the only 
trees producing really excellent fruit throughout India, it having been justly 
observed, that the Alphonso mango is as superior to all others, as the non- 
pareil to the crab -apple.” 

The moral character of the Goanese has never stood very high ; few of the 
succeeding governors emulated the virtues of De Gama, Albuquerque, De 
Castro, and the patriotic band who first established the colony. Becoming 
enormously wealthy, they grew proportionably corrupt, rapacious, and cruel. 
Venal and dissolute, the example afforded by the higher classes produced 
demoralization throughout the whole community, and the darkest superstition, 
aided by a savage bigotry, precipitated their downfal. 

«The seat of government is at present, in consequence of the residence of 
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the viceroy, at Pangi, which is built upon the water’s edge, the houses skirting 
the low shelving shore of the river. The government-house is a handsome 
building, and a few otlicrs niukc an imposing appearance at a distance; upon 
a nearer approach, however, we find the greater proportion of the place to 
consist of iniserablc huts, rising confusedly amid coco-niit groves, and destitute 
of all comfort, the habits of the Portuguese not improving those of the native 
character. The island is destitute of carriage-roads, nor does it furnish the beasts 
of burthen common to other parts of India, the conveyance for goods and passen- 
gers being boats, or the coolies, or porters, hired for the purpose. As it may be 
supposed, the shops are very indifferent; and though, in addition to fish, 
poultry is abundant in the market, there is no mutton, and the beef, if pro- 
curable at all, of a very inferior description. All the tobacco in Goa was 
brought from the Brazils, the monopoly being of so strict a nature that tra- 
vellers w'crc not allowed to introduce even a small quantity for their own con- 
sumption ; if, in searching tlie baggage, a few cigars should be found, the 
whole might be seized at the option of the Government. 

In consequence of the inefficient nature of the police, crime is very frequent 
amongst the lower classes of Goa; though in former times the whole commu- 
nity shared in the general immorality, there is no longer an extensive wealthy 
and dissipated society amid the higher orders, who, few in number, and placed 
in moderate rather than afllucnt circumstances, live in a plain and even recluse 
manner. There are neither ritlcs nor drives, public i)romenades, balls, or thea- 
tres ; all the entertainments are strictly private, and these take place very sel- 
dom, religious festivals being almost the only occasions which bring the society 
together. But while the better sort lead this quiet and, it may be said, dull 
and unintellectual sort of life, every kind of profligacy abounds among the 
European soldiery — a disorderly set of unprincipled and incorrigible villains, 
who, for the most part, have been convicted felons in their own country. 
These wretches, encouraged by the total absence of discipline, and the weak- 
ness of the executive })ower, commit all sorts of crimes with almost perfect 
impunity. So long as their atrocities are confined to persons of the inferior 
classes, little or no notice seems to be taken of them, and unfortunate people 
are robbed, maltreated, and even murdered, without inquiry into the cir- 
cumstances, or measures being pursued to bring the perpetrators to justice. 
In several parts of the town of Pangi, it is dangerous to be found after dark ; 
but unless the outrage be one of a very desperate nature, such as cutting down 
a priest at the altar, it excites very little sensation. In addition to their excesses 
and unmilitary conduct, the Portuguese soldiery of this unhappy colony are 
dirty in the extreme, their appearance being slovenly beyond description, and 
their habits the worst imaginable. 

No pains are taken to secure the health of the inhabitants by the attention 
to cleanliness, so necessary in a hot climate ; the whole atmosphere is impreg- 
nated by an odour of the most disagreeable nature, arising from the fish, which 
is permitted absolutely to pollute the air. Every thing smells of it, tastes of it, 
and is tainted by it, and neither by night nor by day can this nuisance be 
avoided, since, contrary to the usual course of things in India, the nights are 
insufferably hot, and no one can sleep with closed windows. As it may be sup- 
posed, cutaneous disorders prevail both at Old and New Goa ; the whole island 
IS, indeed, the least healthy of any of the Portuguese settlements in India, and 
the least fertile, nor is it ever likely to improve in these particulars, since there 
is neither wealdi nor enterprize amongst the inhabitants, nor energy on the 
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part of the Government. Under different and happier circumstances, aUhoii'»h 
the possession of political power must he out of the question, the Goanese 
might still carry on a vc?*y considerable trade, it being quite possible to regain 
a large portion of the advantages which they have lost. 

There arc, however, places in the vicinity more agreeable than the old city 
or Pangi. The monastery at Cabo occupies a fine position ; it is situated on the 
headland which forms the entrance to the harbour on the south, and is tenanted 
by a brotherhood of reformed Franciscans, their abbot usually exercising the 
kindest hospitality to the stranger. The view from the monastery is of the 
most splendid description. Immcdiatcl}' to the north, at the extreme western 
point across the bay, Alguarda or Agnad, a fortress which defends the harbour, 
forms a noble and imposing object, its batteries rising from the water’s edge to 
the summit of the hill ; thence a blufT rocky shore stretches for two miles, a 
second fortress, that of Reis, commanding the bar of the river, and the town 
of Pangi lying beyond, beautifully shaded by foliage of the richest description, 
while the broad waters meander as they flow, until their source is lost in the 
magnificent mountainous background. Below Pangi, along the shore to the 
rock beneath the monastery, the bay sweeps in graceful curves, its waves 
rolling on the sandy beach, and throwing up volumes of surf, curling and 
thundering as the silvery masses rise and fall. Riding safely at anchor arc to 
be seen one or two of the larger classes of ships, a Portiigiiese frigate or mer- 
chant vessel, with their colours streaming in the air, while the whole surface 
is covered with smaller craft ; fishing-boats hoisting their white lateen sails, 
and flying before the western breeze, or the various descriptions of row-boats, 
with a strangc-looking crew uttering wild cries as they labour at the oar. To 
the south, fortress and promontory appear as far as the eye can reach, and the 
broad expanse of ocean spreads itself, until, mingling with the distant horizon, 
both become indistinct. 

Cabo is raised considerably above the sea, and is always cool, while nothing 
can exceed the purity of the air. Sailing excursions may be here enjoyed to 
perfection ; the fine estuaries, which, extending many miles inland, and ulti- 
mately uniting, enclose the island on which Goa is built, aflbrd the most 
delightful objects for a voyage, the open sea, and the long beautiful back-waters 
being equally inviting. Adjoining the monastery are tli6 barracks and the hos- 
pital, which were built and occupied by the British troops stationed at this 
place from the year 1801 to 1815. The situation was well-chosen, but the 
remains of its desolate cantonments cannot be surveyed by visitors from the 
same country without painful emotions; not a single dwelling inhabited by the 
living is still in existence, but the spot consecrated to the dead displays the 
tombs of those who terminated their existence in this far and foreign land. 

The prevalence of the European costume, or something approaching to it, 
forms a striking peculiarity of the Portuguese settlements at Goa ; the turban 
is seldom to be seen, and if Malabar converts can be said to merit the appella- 
tion, the community, both native and foreign, may be called Christian, the 
majority at least professing that religion. At one time, the ruling powers at 
home entertained an expectation that the inhabitants of all the neighbouring 
provinces might be cowpellcd to embrace the Papal creed, and endeavoured to 
expedite this desirable object by measures more bold than politic. Orders 
were despatched for the immediate conversion of the natives belonging to cer- 
tain portions of the Portuguese territories, who were commanded to abjure 
the idolatrous fluth of their ancestors, on pain of the heaviest penalties. The 
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governor for the time being, who happened to be better able to judge between 
riglit and wrong, did not carry this mandate into full eJiect. He gave the 
unfortunate people whom he might have put to the sword, the option of 
retreating to another country, allowing fifteen days for the realization of their 
property and the removal of their effects. Rich persons availed themselves of 
this permission, and carried all that was tangible away with them. The coun- 
try, thus drained of the superior classes of its poi)ulation, became desolate 
and impoverished; the crime carrying its own punishment along with it. The 
exiles retired to Tulava, where they engaged in trade, and by their spirit and 
industry speedily recovered from their distresses. They are still called Kan- 
kanics, from the district they were compelled to abandon, and their descen- 
dants are said to be in flourishing circumstances. Persecution upon religious 
accounts is at the present time entirely abandoned by a government that has 
witnessed the fallacy of those expectations which rendered it in former times 
so cruel and oppressive. The zeal of its missionaries, unaccompanied by the 
kind and tolerant measures which might have promoted their success, produced 
notliing except a forced obedience from the indigent and ignorant, who now 
suhinit to the forms, without in the slightest degree comprehending the ten- 
dency, of the religion they profess. 

Learning at Goa is confined to tfic monasteries at the present period, and 
never appears to have advanced beyond their walls. General instruction 
formed uo portion of the system pursued, and though many of the priesthood 
are men of considerable erudition, no attempt has been made for the diffusion 
of useful knowledge. From the greater number of the religious fraternity, 
acting as ciceroncs, the stranger learns nothing but the lives of saints, in which 
history is perverted for the purpose of exalting the greatness of the personages. 
The superior information of those who may listen to fabulous talcs of the most 
imcrile description is never taken into consideration, and we are confounded 
by the attempts made in an age of so much general advancement to impose 
upon our credulity. 

Goa, though, in consequence of the various mutations to which the mother- 
country has been subjected, somewhat neglected by the Portuguese Govern- 
ment, is esteemed an honourable command by the nobles of Lisbon; its 
emoluments are, however, now very scanty. The amount of private wealth 
in the colony is small. The governor’s appointment is not worth more than 
Rs. ^30,000 per annum. The archbishop stands next to the governor, and his 
yearly receipts are about Rs. 8,000. The commander-in-chief, a field-marshal 
in the Portuguese service, is paid at the rate of Rs. 79OOO, and of the other 
appointments, the majority arc paltry in the extreme. Purity of blood is 
difficult to be met with, and the half-caste Portuguese are much blacker than 
the natives, and not half so good-looking. The dress of the lower classes of 
the women, though sufficiently decorous, is very ugly and unbecoming; it 
consists of a body made tight to the shape, and a petticoat of a different 
colour. They have not, in general, any pretensions to beauty, but those who 
arc inclined to engage in service with English ladies are much esteemed in all 
|)arts of India. 
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CHINA.* 

If it were jjossible to open a direct oommiinicatioti with one of the 
planets in our system, or with the satellite which attends the orb we inhabit, 
so as to obtain a knowledge of the races which people its surface, our 
curiosity would scarcely be stimulated by more legitimate attraclioiis than 
arc olForcd by the vast empire of China. C’omprising an extent of terri- 
tory of more tlian seven millions of square miles, with a dense population 
equal to one-third of the entire terrestrial race, it prefers additional and 
peculiar claims to our attention in the antiquity and originality of its system 
of civilization. Severed, as the people of China seem ever to have been, 
from the earliest times, down to the present moment, from the other great 
families of mankind, and shut in by a stormy sea, a vast des'ert, and lofty 
chains of mountains, their country appears to have been destined by nature 
as the cradle of a peculiar people, as the arena in which they should be left 
to elaborate for themselves a form of society wholly distinct in all its elements 
from that of other nations. The resources which the annals, the science, 
the literature, the manners of such a race afford to the mural philosopher, 
the historian, the anti(|uary, are inexhaustible ; and, as if no motive should 
be wanting to provoke the zeal of English incpiirers, commerce Jjas broiiglit 
us into actual contact with China, and has made it our interest to study her 
history and institutions, to become familiar with her manners and customs, 
and to promote a course of friendly political relations l)etwecn the two 
people. Strange, however, to say, there is, ])crhaps, no country on the 
globe with which we arc so imperfectly ac(|uainted as with China ; the very 
originality of its social constitution, instead of soliciting, has repelled our 
investigation, and so far from friendly relations with it being desired, the 
aim of English traders has been, and still is, to l)ring about hostilities, on 
no other ground than the very natural adherence of China to its primitive 
and not unwise policy. The boundless literature of the Chinese has remained, 
with rare exceptions, untouched by English scholar^ and we are mainly 
indebted to those of the Continent, who Jiave no other incentives to their 
study than the pure love of letters, for the scanty knowledge wc possess of 
Chinese writings. 

* L’Univers Pittorest^uc. Chine, ou Description Ilistoriquc, G^of^rapliiquc, cL Litti^rnire de cc vastc 
Empire, d’apr^s des Documents Chinois. Preniicre Partic, conqirenant un Kesumc^ dc I’llistoiro ot de In 
Civilization Chinolses depuis Ics Temps les plus Aneiens jusqu’^l nos Jours. Par M, G..Pauthikb, 
Membrc dc plusieurs Society saviuitcs. Paris, }!vo., 11)37. Didot. 

Le T4-llio, ou la Grande Etude, ouvrage dc Khoune-fou-tseu (Confucius), ct de son Disciple, 
Thseiig-tseu ; traduit eii Francois, avee unc Version Latiiic et le Texte Chinois eti regard, &c. Par 
M. G. PAUTHTKn, &c. Paris, 8vo., lt)37. Didot. 

Le Tao'te-King, ou le Livre llev^T^ dc la liaison Supreme ct de la Vertu, par Lao-Tsou ; tnulult cn 
Francois, ct public pour la Preini6ic Fois en Europe, avec une Version Latine et le Texte Chinois en 
regard ; accompagnd du Commeiitaire complet de Sie-Hocl, d’Origine Occidentale, ct de Notes tirdes dc 
divers autres CommcntateuiB Chinois. Far M. G. Pavthikr, &c. Paris, 8vo., 1830. Didot. 

The Chinese: A General Description of the Empire of China and its Inhabitants, lly J. F. Davis, 
Esq., F.Il.S., late his Majesty’s Chief Superintendent in China. London, 1888. Twovols. postUvo. 
Knight. 

China Oi>ened ; ora Display of the Topography, History, Customs, Manners, Arts, Manufactures, 
Commerce, Literature, Religion, Jurisprudence, &c. of the Chinese Empire. Dy the 11 bv. Charlkb 
Gotklakk. Revised by the Ubv. Andhew Rkko, D.D. Two vols. London, 18;38. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 

China, its Slate and Prospects, with especial reference to the Spread of the Gospel. Dy the Rjsv. 
W. H. MjsuHiTjysT, of the Loudon Missiuuurv .Society. London, 1838. Snow. 
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China, 

We can speak on this head from experience. Desirous of lending our 
aid to the advancement of sinological studies in this country, we engaged, 
some years back, the services of a very profound Chinese scholar ; but he, 
as well a.s ourselves, was so discouraged l>y the little interest Avhich his 
labours inspired, that he abandoned the ungrateful toil in disgust. Jt is 
some consolation to think that the number of works respecting China which 
of late have issued from the press of this country denotes a rising spirit of 
inquiry into its literature and history, which, if not cliccked by that strange 
crusade against Eastern letters now preaching by certain fanatics, may in 
time remove what appears to us to have been a reproach upon the intellec- 
tual character of England. 

The space we can devote to the subject is far too limited to enable us to 
give an analytical review of the works enumerated in the note at the foot 
of the first page, each of which deserves an extended examination. We 
can afford but a cursory notice of their contents and character, which may, 
however, supply the reader with some means of appreciating their nature 
and merits. 

The first in the list is a history of China, by M. Pauthicr, a French 
orientalist of rising reputation, who unites to an extensive acquaintance 
with the Chinese language and literature, a knowledge of the Indian dia- 
lects and of Sanscrit learning, which aflbrds considerable help to the eluci- 
dation of the Buddhistic writings of the Chinese, who derived their form 
of Buddhism .from India. The Chine of M. Pauthicr, which is a branch of 
a very comprehensive work, describing the history, religion, and manners 
of all the nations of the earth, contains a copious and accurate digest of 
the annals of China from the earliest periods to the present time. The 
most remarkable epochs of the history are treated of with some fullness, 
and especially those events and characters which arc frequently referred lo 
by Chinese writers, and thus exert an influence upon the minds and morals 
of the people. In this respect, M. Pauthier's work will prove useful to 
students of Chinese. The ground-work of the history is evidently taken 
from the translations of the Jesuit missionaries, but there are many indica- 
tions of original research, and the notes and illustrations attest the industry 
and sagacity of the author. 

The two treatises which follow, the Ta-heOy"^ and the Taou^iih-kingj 
are translations of two celebrated works by two eminent characters — the 
first by Confucius and the last by Laou-tsze. We have given an account 
of the Ta-heOy and of M. I’authicr's edition and translation of it, in a 
former Journal. t The Taou-ith-kingy or ^Book of Reason,' which i.s 
now for the first time, we believe, rendered into a modern European tongue, 
we shall notice at length when M. Pauthier's work is completed, the present 
being only the first part. 

Mr. Davis's Description of the Empire of China owes its origin, as iliat 

* The different renderings of this title hy European scholars show the dilHculty of an exact transla> 
tion of the Chinese language. The Jesuits render it, * The School of Adults Mr. Davis, * The Study 
of Grown Persons;* and M. Pauthier, * The Great Study.' 
t See vol. xvllL p. 185. 
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gentleman tells ns, to a eollcction of notes the author made whilst in China, 
where he resided for twenty years, during which period he accompanied 
Lord Amherst’s embassy to lacking, and thus obtained the means of en- 
larging Jind rectifying the notions of the Chinese which he acquired from 
observation at Canton, and from a stud}' of their writings. Mr. Davis’s 
translations, which have placed him in a high rank amongst Chinese 
scholars, evince a refined taste and an extent of general knowledge not 
always found in a skilful linguist. His present work, which is intended for 
the use of general readers, is of a popular character, and the topics arc 
treated summarily. It consists of an account of the early Europctin inter- 
course with China ; a geograpiiical sketch of the empire ; a concise sum- 
mary of its history ; and compendious descriptions of its government and 
legislature, of the character and manners of the people, ilicir religion, lan- 
guage, literature, arts, sciences, and inventions ; the natural history, agri- 
culture, statistics, and commerce of China. It is almost needless to say that 
Mr. Davis has executed his design with ability, and has produced an elegant 
epitome. 

Mr. Guizlafl”.s work, tlio next in order, is upon a similar plan, though it 
is more comprehensive, and the to[)ics arc difi’crently arranged. It commences 
with some brief ‘^Observal ions upon the Geograjiliy of theC'hincsc Empire,” 
followed by a General View of (>hina Proper,” its natural productions 
and its topography, tinder the different provinces, ’riicse chapters are suc- 
ceeded by an account of Mantohouria, Corea, Kirin, &c. ; of Mongolia, 
Elo, and Tibet. A General View of the C’hincsc” precedes a summary 
of(.)hinesc history, or rather of tlio different dynasties of this ^‘hoary-headed 
nation.” Then follows an account of the Cliinese language and literaliire, 
which affords a tolerably good popular view of the sulijcct. The manners, 
customs, and institutions of the (-hincse, their industry, arts and sciences 
(including trade and manufactures), which are treated with fullness and 
ability ; their religion Jind government, including the yarious departments or 
boards, the court, nobility, &c., fill the whole of the second and part of the 
first volume. Mr.Gutzlaff has bestowed more pains upon this than he did 
upon hi.s history, and the result is, that he has compiled a very useful book, 
from which and Mr. Davis’s conjointly, the English reader will acquire 
pretty correct ideas of this curious people. 

The last work is more especially devoted to a missionary view of China, 
though it contains what the author modestly terms “allusions” to the sta- 
tistics, history, civilization, literature, and religion of the Chinese. Most of 
the disquisitions on these subjects are brief and superficial (that on the lan- 
guage and literature being the best), and not to be received as a fair and 
impartial report. We do not mean that Mr. Medhiirst has intentionally mis- 
represented facts; but his object being to show the call there is in China for 
missionary efforts, he exposes the worst parts of its institutions and manners, 
and thus gives a picture, true, perhaps, as far as it goes, but which presents 
to tlie apprcliension of* general readers a false representation of the character 
of the people. 
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It is not merely in tiieir moral and political aspect that the CJhincse have 
been misrepresented or misapprehended ; their very persons have been seen 
through a ridiculous medium, and the absurd manner in which their oiTicial 
papers arc rendered into English, either through awkwardness or design, 
tends to confirm the wrong impression. People in Europe,” observes Mr. 
Davis, Jiavc been strangely misled in their notions of Chinese physiognomy 
and appearance by the figures represented on those specimens of manufac- 
ture which proceed from Canton, and which are commonly in a style of 
broad caricature. A Chinese at Peking might as well form an idea of us 
from some of the performances of Cruikshank. The consequence has been, 
that a character of silly levity and farce has been associated, in the minds of 
many persons, with the most steady, considerate, and matter-of-fact people 
in the world, who, in grave matters of business, are often a matcli for the 
best of Europeans.”* 

Correct notions of the history, chronology, and literature of the Chinese, 
of their government and institutions, of their religion or religious philosophy, 
of their arts and inventions, all of which arc impressed with a character of ori- 
ginality, would exhibit them in a point of view very superior to that in which 
they arc regarded by Eurojiean nations, and to that in which it is the aim, 
and, perhaps, the interest of most foreigners who have intercourse with the 
( -hinosc, they should be seen. Let us take a rapid glance at them in these 
several aspects. 

Of the antiquity of Chinese history, its internal evidence is strong ; it 
is, moreover, supported by other proofs, and as the period to which it extends 
reaches far beyond the limits of authentic profane history, the absence of 
synchronical testimony is no defect. The .system of Chinese chronology, 
which is quite original and peculiar, is so constructed that it is difficult to 
conceive how it can have been falsilicd, and if true, it dates from the year 
2(>t37^ before Christ In that year, the sixty-first of the reign of the Emperor 
Hwang-tc, the computation l»y cycles of sixty years commenced, and the 
present year is the thirty-fifth of the seventy- fifth cycle. The annals, from 
that remote period, can be consecutively traced, and though till B.C. 841, 
when the more authentic history of China begins, the chronology, with rela- 
tion to events, is uncertain, yet the accuracy of the system is not affected 
by the difficulty of fixing the exact date of occurrences. It is a vulgar error 
to suppo.se that the Chinese carry back their history to antediluvian periods, 
or claim the monstrous antiquity arrogated by the Hindus. Their pretensions 
(rejecting their mythological periods) are perfectly reconcileable with the 
Mosaical chronology. 

The historical fragments of these remote periods were collected and 
authenticated by Confucius, who was born B.C. 551. Of the existence, 
era, and writings of this personage, there can be no inore doubt than of any 
historical event to which the world affords implicit credence, llie veneration 
paid not only to his writings, but to his family, who can trace their genea- 
logy up to their renowned ancestor, is a sure guarantee. If wc restrict 

* The ChinoK'j &c‘.« i. 2()6, 
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the commencement of the Chinese antheatic annals to the era of the Kung-ho 
regency, the fifty-seventh year of the thirtieth cycle, this date is anterior to 
the building of Home, and we find the Chinese empire not merely in exis- 
tence, but ill a state of political vigour, when Lycurgus was giving laws to 
the rude Spartans, and before Carthage was founded. From this period, the 
stream of Chinese history is regular ; the events it records, the characters of 
the princes, the duration of their reigns, the changes of dynasties, are all so 
probable, and wear so little the appearance of invention, that we can refuse 
credit to them only on grounds that would invalidate all historical evidence. 

Without relying upon the celebrated inscription cut by the Emperor Yu 
(B.C. 2198) on Mount Hang, in Sze-chuen, in ancient K.o-tovv characters 
six incJics long, the remains of which still exist, there arc slight synchronisms 
to be met with, in the early annals, which tend to strengthen oiir confidence 
in them. In the first seven years of tlie reign of Ching-tang, the celebrated 
founder of the Sliang dy nasty (B.C. 17(>0 to 17o9), there was a remarkable 
drought and famine, and it is a curious fact (noticed ]>y ?♦!. Pauthier), that 
the seven years’ drought mentioned in the Old I'estanicnt,* which must 
have been imivorsal tliroughout the Ea.st, occurred about this very date. 
Again ; it is recorded in the great Chinese work, Lc-lae~kc*lszey in a hun- 
dred volumes (a work scarcely knowm in Europe), that, ‘‘ in the third year 
of Tac-w’oo (B.C. 1<>34), ambassadors from distant regions, wnlh interpre- 
ters, came to the Chinese court from seventy-six kingdoms/’’ These states 
must have been situated in Central and Western Asia, and it i.s a singular 
coincidence (also noticed by M. Fauthier), that those very regions were, at 
this identical time, invaded by Sesostris, from Egypt, at the head of a mighty 
array ; and nothing is more probable than tliat the princes of these states, 
terrified by the irruption of a countless host of sw^arthy Africans, should 
liave despatched ambassadors to the large and powerful empire of China, for 
.succour against a common enemy. Anotiicr synchronism, wdiich affords a 
decisive testimony to the authenticity of the Chinese t^ecords, is the following 
curious fact. The great Emperor Tsin-che-hwang-te, the founder of the 
fourth dynasty, abandoning tiie pure doctrine of Confucius, and adopting 
the belief in spirits or demons, cherished by the I'aou sect, was induced to 
send a number of youths and virgins to three islands in ilie eastern seas, 
said to be the abode of spirits, in order to obtain a drug that would confer 
long life, in their custody. It was conjectured by some European scholars, 
that these islands might be those of Japan, of which the Chinese bad then 
but vague notions ; and upon examining tlie historical records of the Japa- 
nese, they confirm the fact that, about this period, three hundred couple of 
young persons, under the care of a Chinese physician, arrived from China, 
whence they had departed in quest of the drug of immortality. 

We might add to these attestation.s, the evidence supplied by the casual 
notices of eclipses in the early annals, and from which Father Gaubil has 
deduced, in his Chronologia Cfiinoise^ such irrefragable proofs of their 
authenticity. 


* l>cn. xli. et geq- 
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The arguments in favour of the antiquity of the history of the Chinese 
apply to that of their literature, which dates at least from the era of Confu- 
cius, the burning of the books by the orders of the Emperor Che-hwang-le, 
in JJ.C. 213 (an historical fact), accounting for the non-cxistcncc of 
earlier works than the King, But it is evident that earlier works must 
Jiave existed, the titles of some of which are known, or whence could the 
philosopher have obtained his materials, and what were the books burnt by 
the emperor? Since that period, however, the literary works of the Chinese, 
in almost every department which marks a state of refinement — in philosophy, 
])olilics, jurisprudence, morals, history, poetry, the drama, geography, statis- 
tics, natural histpry, the line arts — have augmented to such a degree, that 
there are few nations which can boast a larger collection. One of the 
most remarkable national peculiarities of the Chinese,*' Sir George Staunton 
remarks, ‘‘is their extraordinary addiction to letters.” 

When we find the antiquity of the Chinese, in comparison with whom 
modern nations are but as of yesterday, to be founded upon such solid • 
grounds, and their civilization to be traceable to a period when the most 
celebrated people of antiquity, w'ho have passed through the successive stages 
of irdanoy, maturity, splendour, decay, and extinction, had not commenced 
their existence, ought we to stigmatize their pride as unreasonable, or regard 
their prejudice in favour of their own institutions as absurd ? 

Their government and institutions are of that primitive character, which 
corroborates their claim to anticpiity as a nation. I'he patriarchal form was 
givmi to them before Confucius w'rotc, to w hom it is customary to ascribe it. 
lie professed to inculcate nothing more than the early monarchs practised, 
lie points to the examples of \"aou and Shun, in ancient times, and to the 
apophthegms of Ching-taiig, in comparatively modern, as the rules of con- 
duct lor princes and subjects. Their object was to establish that bond of unity 
between prince and people wJiicIi keeps families together, namely, mutual 
alfoction. “ He who gains the people's hearts secures the throne, and he 
who loses the people's hearts loses the throne,” is one of his axioms. Mr. 
Davis justly remarks, that “there iscvciy reason to believe, that the recol- 
lection of this has tended to soften in practice the absolute theory of the 
Chinese Government, and contributed to its general quiet and stability.* 

The religion, or rather the religious philosophy of the Chinese, though 
generally the point on which they are most assailed, is in reality the least 
assailable part of their system of civilization. Missionaries, and persons who 
look at such systems with reference to a standard to w'hich Christian^ 
though they profess to do so, never completely conform, are partial judges 
of their merits. The question is, not whether the religious opinions of the 
Chinese are true, which they cannot be if contrary to the word of God, 
but whether they approximate nearer to the trntb than other creeds not 
divinely revealed. Mr. Medhurst says : “ It is strange, that while Confucius 
recommends such an excessive veneration for parents, he should have over*- 
looked the reverence due to the Father of our Spirits ; and while he traced 

* The Chinese* &c.* ii. 48. 
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up the series from parents to ancestors, requiring the highest degree of 
honour to be paid to our first progenitors, he should not have considered Him 
from whom all beings spring, and who is entitled to our first and chief regard/'^ 
This remark betrays a kind of halliicinalion which we should not have expected 
even in Mr. Medhurst; an ignorant reader would be led by the remark to 
suppose that Confucius had access to the books of Moses, or knew by intui- 
tion the contents of those Scriptures which were to be written five centuries 
after him. But the assertion, that Confucius overlooked the reverence due 
to the Father of our Spirits," is not correct. The She-king and the Yih- 
king arc full of praises of the Deity ; and the ShoO'king gives the follow- 
ing definition of the Shang-tc, or Supreme Being : He is the Creator of 
all things that exist; he is independent and omnipotent; he knows all 
things, even the most hidden secrets of the heart ; he watches over the 
motions of the whole universe, wherein nothing happens but by Iiis ordi- 
nance ; he is holy ; his justice is without limit ; he inflicts signal punish- 
ment on the wicked, not sparing even kings, whom he deposes in his 
wrath ; public calamities arc the warnings he gives to mankind to reform 
their manners, which is the surest means of appeasing his indignation." It 
is true, Confucius does not often speak of the Supreme Being, and the 
reason assigned for this is calculated to raise our esteem for his understand- 
ing ; To converse about the Deity," says a commentator on the Lun-ytiy 
one of the Confucian books, although not wrong in itself, yet might 
cause doubts to arise in the mind ; for as his nature and ways are deep and 
mysterious, it is not easy to discourse clearly concerning them. As future 
events arc concealed by an impenetrable veil, we ought to be silent respect- 
ing them, and attend to our social duties, considering that the Deity will 
surely punish oiir infractions of human laws. Hence, ( .onfucius spoke rarely 
of Him, wishing that men should find good motives of action in themselves.” 
liCt us add the testimony of Mr. Davis to the doctrines taught by the sage : 

The purity and excellence of some of his (Confacius's) precepts, what- 
ever may have been said to the contrary by persons ignorant of the lan- 
guage, will bear a comparison with even those of the Gospel. "+ The 
golden rule of our Saviour, Do unto others as you would they should do 
unto you," had been inculcated by the Chinese philosopher several centuries 
before, t 

The Taou doctrines, promulgated by Ijaou-tsze, a contemporary of Con- 
fucius, are of a more metaphysical cast, and lean towards spirit-worship, 
to which, as well as to other corruptions, their votaries in modern times arc 
addicted. This is, however, regarded as a proscribed sect. Of Buddhism, ano- 
ther heterodox creed, of more recent date, derived from India, we merely 
remark, that, in its purer form, it is a creed by no means so despicable as it is 
sometimes represented to be. Mr. Gutzlafi*, whose religious feelings were 
naturally shocked at the superstitious ceremonies of the Chinese Buddhists, 
and who is free in his invectives against all the creeds of China, admits § 

« China^ its State and I’tospccls^ p. 197. 

t Memuir concerning the Chinese, Tram. K.A. H* ii. 5. 

t Vhung-yungt c. xUi. s. 3. 
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that the most superficial observer will discover in this system (Budhuism) 
some resemblance to a spurious kind of Christianity.” 

liuropcan nations are now disposed to concede to the Chinese the early 
and independent knowledge of arts and inventions upon which Western 
nations used to pride themselves. TJm discovery of the polarity of the 
magnet, and its application to travelling, is ascribed by Sze-ma-tseen (who 
lived in the second century B.C.) to Ching-wang, B.C. 11 10. The claim 
of the Chinese to the first invention of the mariner’s compass is now undis- 
puted. In like manner, their pretensions to the discovery of gunpowder, 
printing, paper-making, and a variety of useful arts, in some of which 
they arc still unrivalled, cannot be denied. Their roads, causeways, and 
canals, some of which were made in times very remote, are monuments of 
their skill, as well as industry; and the groat wall, tlie materials of which 
are more than suflicient to surround the circumference of tlio earth, on two 
of its great circles, with two walls, each six feet high and two feet thick,* 
lias survived twenty centuries, to attest the wealth and resources of China 
in the time of the great ('he-hwang-te. 

In enumerating their inventions, wc must not omit their written character, 
which manifests a wonderful degree of skill and ingenuity, and being unlike 
every other, their right to its invention cannot be (jucstionod. As a con- 
trivance of human art, to eomiiumicate the operations of the mind, it is far 
superior to the clumsy expedient of letters, though the latter system lias, by 
the improvements of sueecssive ages, acquired a perfection which the Chinese 
eharactcr-systom wants. Still, however, the ideographic forms of Chinese 
writing convey meanings with an energy and fullness of expression of which 
the literal systems arc incapable, whilst they provide a security against the 
corruptions incident to every other written tongue, I'hc peculiar construc- 
tion of the (-liinesc characters has led Kuropean theoretical writers into 
many absurdities. They were supposed at one time to be modifications of 
Egyptian hieroglyphics; and an American doctor, in a learned dissertation, + 
has put forth .some strange notions respecting the Chinese characters; one is, 
that they represent primarily words, not ideas. His theory has been well 
exposed in an article in ihQ Foreign Quarterly Reviewt for July. Another 
foreign scholar, M.de Paravey, has just discovered a relation between the 
Pehlvi and the hieroglyphical language ” of China.§ 

But enough, wc trust, has been shown in this superficial sketch of some of 
the most important features of the Chinese people, to vindicate their title to a 
more favourable estimate than is commonly formed of them by Western 
nations. A better appreciation of their character will, perhaps, correct the 
unjust and oppressive principles which have of late regulated our intercourse 
with this ancient and populous empire. 

* Barrovr*g Travels in China, p. 334. 

t On the Nature and Cliaractcr of the Chinese System of Writing, by Peter L. Du Ponceau, LL.D. 
Philadelphia, 1838. 

t Wemay take this occasion to observe, that this Review devotes much attention*to Oriental matters, 
which are treated with ability. § Journ. Atiatique, Juin, p. €02. 
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BATTLE OF SEETABULDEE. 

To those who arc acquainted with the brilliant affair at Scetabuldee, in 
J817, tlic honour of the Grand Cross of the Bath, recentiJy conferred upon 
Sir Richard .Jenkins, M.P., then Resident at the Court of Nai^porc, must 
afford the highest satisfaction. Many persons, however, are Avholly igno- 
rant of the claims of that gentleman to this distinction, in consequence 
of the long period which has elapsed since those memorable events, in 
which he took so active and honourable a part. We therefore avail our- 
selves of the opportunity thus offered, and of authentic documents in our 
possession, to direct the attention of the readers of the /Istaiic Journal to 
a narrative which places in a striking point of view the valour of the British 
troops, European and native, and the firmness, diplomatic talent, and 
decision manifested by the Resident on tJiat most important occasion. 

For the political events which led to the overthrow of Appa Saheb, the 
Raja of Nagpore — for the intrigues he carried on with hostile powers while 
pretending^ to maintain a friendly alliance with the British Government — we 
must refer the reader to Colonel Blackcr's Mahratta War ; Mr. Prinsep’s 
History of the Political and Military Transactions of India; the .Journal 
of Colonel Fitzclarencc (now Earl of jMunster) ; and to one of the papers 
published in this Journal, entitled, “Sketches of the later History of British 
India;'’* our business at present being merely with the minuter details of 
the action, which have escaped the notice of those historians. 

While closely watching the conduct of the Raja of Nagpore, Mr. Jen- 
kins saw reason to believe that he was playing a double game, and com- 
municated his suspicions to liOrd Hastings; who, however, not thinking the 
danger to be so imminent as it subsequently proved, neglected the necessary 
measures of precaution, and left the Resident in a situation of great hazard, 
supported only by a handful of troops, apparently cjuite inade(|uatc to keep 
a hostile power in check. Though the Raja protested friendship to the 
last, the Resident foresaw, unless some vigorous step should be taken to 
counteract the designs of this treacherous ally, the most disastrous conse- 
quences to the British interests. The force at his disposal consisted of the 
first battalion of the 20th Madras N.I., and the first of the 24th, two compa- 
nies forming the Resident’s escort, three troops of the Oth Bengal Cavalry, 
and a detachment of the Madras Artillery, with four 0-poundcrs. Lieut. 
Colonel Scott, of the first battalion of the 24th, commanded the whole ; 
and it is material to state, that the greater part of this small force had been 
much reduced by sickness. When called into action, all the convalescents 
reported themselves well, and though unable to do their duty, insisted upon 
joining the detachment : so anxious were they to display their zeal and 
devotion to the service, and their affection for their officers. Meanwhile, 
nothing had been wanting on the part of the Nagpore Government to 
seduce the sepoys from their allegiance ; the most tempting offers had been 
made to these men, who saw themselves opposed to an overpowering 

* Vol. xxiU p. 43. 
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force^ and who could scarcely hope to sustain any thing but defeat in the 
event of a conflict. 

Appa Saheb, having taken the field, and showed an evident design to 
seize the residency, the troops in the neighbouring cantonments were 
directed, on the morning of the 2oth of November, to take up a position 
of defence. On the march of the British column, the Nagpore horse, 
under Gunput llao, were perceived advancing from their camp on the 
road leading to the city and residency. Colonel Scott, suspecting their 
intentions, immediately accelerated the pace of his small force, and, by 
this movement, arrived in time to occupy the Soetabuldce heights, which 
completely commanded the British rcsid(3ncy. Mr. Jenkins, whose fore- 
sight had pointed out this danger, had previously despatched his escort to 
forestal the Arab mercenaries in the service of the Nagpore Government, 
who also seemed disposed to make an attempt to possess themselves of so 
important a post. The British residency was situated wdthin a quadrangular 
compound, six hundred yards in length and three hundred in breadth, sur- 
rounded by a prickly hedge, which, though offering some defenjee against 
the attack of horsemen, could be penetrated on foot in many places. The 
principal building consisted of a large flat-roofed house, and there were the 
bungalows belonging to the officers attached to the suite and escort, toge- 
ther with the out-ofllces, servants' tenements, and tents, which are alwa3\s 
to be found within such an enclosure. Immediately in front of this com- 
pound, and contiguous to it, on the eastern face, are the Scetabuldee 
heights, consisting of two distinct hills, about three hundred feet high, con- 
nected by a low ridge of rocky ground, of three hundred yards in extent. 
The southern hill, wdiich formed the right of the British line, terminates in 
a platform of considerable extent, and being a Mohamedan burial-place, is 
thickly sprinkled with tombs ; it is, however, lower than that to the northern 
extremity, which formed the left of the line, and which afforded but a 
small space upon the summit. Towards the base, an extensive natural 
terrace spread itself, overlooking the adjacent bazaar of Huna Bace. An 
officer, who describes the topography of the place in a more circumstantial 
manner than can be found in any of the accounts published in England, 
says, Had there been an open plain at the base of the Seetabuldee ridge, 
the front of the British position w'ould have been secure; but, unfortunately, 
a range of mud huts was situated at the base of this ridge, immediately in 
its front, and extending on the right flank of the British position, while the 
bazaar of Huna Baee, in which there are many puckah houses, occupied 
the whole space between the city of Nagpore and the left front of the 
British line. The left flank of the residency compound was partially covered 
by the treasury, a solid building, surrounded by a wall with a banquette ; 
but the huts of the Resident's escort also extended on this flank. The whole 
of the rear and right flank was uncovered and assailable. It must, there- 
fore> be obvious that the British detachment was placed in a perilous situa- 
tion, as the key of the position (the Seetabuldee heights) might be 
approached under cover within pistol-shot, and assaulted simultaneously in 
./^5fa/.JeMr.N.S4VoL.27.No.l05. H 
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front and on both flanks, while the enemy’s horse might penetrate into the 
residency compound from its rear and right flank.” 

Many military men are of opinion that it would have been more advisable 
to have abandoned the British residency to plunder, and to have taken up a 
much stronger and more tenable position at about five miles’ distance ; but 
Mr. Jenkins determined against making any retrograde movement, being 
well aware of the effect which the slightest symptom of apprehension would 
exercise upon the minds of the natives. He had left nothing undone to 
prevent the predicament in which he now found himself placed ; he had 
despatched expresses to General Doveton, representing tlie perilous situa* 
tion of the troops, and urging their immediate succour; and meanwhile he 
endeavoured to temporize, for the purpose of retarding the menaced blow. 

The military arrangements made by Colonel Scott, upon reaching the 
Scetabuldee heights, which he found occupied by the Resident’s escort, were 
these : The 24th regiment of Madras sepoys, with two six-pounders, 

were posted on the (erre pleine at the base of the smaller hill, which formed 
the left of the British ])osition. This plateau overlooked the Huna Baee 
bazaar and adjacent huts, and being within musket-range of the treasury, 
our troops were enabled not only to protect their own immediate jmsition in 
front and on the left flank, but to take in rear the enemy’s columns, should 
an attempt be made on the treasury (which was occupied), or to penetrate 
in this direction to the residency compound. The 20th Madras N.I., the 
Resident’s escort, and some untrained recruits of a new levy, with two 
six-pounders, occupied the summit of the large hill on the right, the three 
troops of the 6th Cavalry were posted in the rear of the residency com* 
pound, so as to cover the western entrance, in a narrow slip of ground 
bounded in front by a fordable nullah, and in the rear by the edge of the 
residency compound, into w^hich w^rc huddled all the cattle and baggage, 
while the families of the British olHcers and the Resident’s suite, and those 
also of the Madras sepoys, were accommodated in/ the residency and the 
adjacent buildings. It is 'also necessary to add, that the ground beyond 
the nullah, in the rear of the residency, was interspersed with gardens in 
high cultivation, and that the Naj nullah (another fordable rivulet) formed a 
junction with the former nullah about four hundred yards from the residency 
compound, and from thence diverged gradually to the right in a slanting 
direction from the British position. In this situation, a force consisting of 
about J,300 native troops found themselves isolated, and completely depen- 
dent upon their own courage and the skill of their officers.” 

During the whole of the day and night of the 25th, the enemy, not 
having yet determined upon bis mode of attack, remained quiet, and the 
detachment was unmolested; but on the following morning, about ten 
o’clock, the Arabs and the Nagpore infantry were seen to muster very 
strongly, appearing in large masses, and then closing in under cover of the 
huts on the front and flanks of the Seetabuldee heights. Guns were also 
brought up so as to enfilade the British position, masked behind the mud 
walls of the village of Seetabuldee, while numerous bodies of the enemy: 
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were crowding into the puckah iiouses of the Huna bazaar and contiguous 
huts^ which aflbrded a ready lodgment close to the base of the British posi- 
tion. Our troops were thus kept upon the vive during the whole of the 
day, witliin pistoi-shot of an enemy whose intentions could not be mistaken, 
but who, not having made the hostile declaration which would have justified 
an attack on our part, were allowed to complete their preparations without 
remonstrance or molestation. At sun-set. Colonel Scott observed the usual 
precaution of posting sentries in advance of his position. The Arabs, 
who, presuming upon their numbers, set all military regulations at defiance, 
though assured that no assault would be made upon them as long as they 
continued quiescent, insisted upon the removal of these sentries, and upon 
refusal fired upon them. 

The attack, thus commenced, was vigorously followed up ; the British 
force upon the heights maintaining a steady fire, which the enemy were not 
slow in returning, although their artillery, being ill-directed, did not at 
first do much execution. The evening was dark but clear, and the roar 
and flash of the cannon, contrasted with the “ silence deep as death,” and 
the unbroken shade in which the adjacent country was enveloped, formed a 
striking contrast to those who could survey the scene with the calmness 
necessary to enjoy its poetical aspect. About eight o'clock. Captain Fitz- 
gerald, who commanded the three troops of Bengal cavalry, was directed 
to take up a position on the left bank of the Naj nullah, near its junction 
with that which skirted the rear of the residency compound, and being well 
acquainted with the localities of the place, and concealed by the high culti- 
vation, he w'as enabled to execute this movement without attracting the 
notice of the enemy. While employed in this noiseless march, the sound of 
columns moving heavily along to the foot of the Seetabuldee hills was dis- 
tinctly heard ; and in taking up the new ground, which was not exposed to 
the spent shot which sometimes, in consequence of the guns being too much 
elevated, had rolled over the hill, and fallen in the midst of the detachment, 
they obtained a good view of the heights, now crested w'ith a blaze of light 
from the incessant firing of musketry. The rising of the moon gave a new 
character to the scene, and soon afterwards a desperate charge was made 
by the Arabs. The explosion of a tumbril on the large hill set fire to a 
faqueer's hut, and, uttering loud cries, they rushed from their defences, 
pressing forwards with great animation, until, driven back by the incessant 
fire of the assailed, they withdrew, amidst the shouts of the British sepoys. 
Skirmishing, if it might so be called, of this serious nature, was kept up 
for some time ; the cavalry being obliged to return to their old position^ in 
consequence of the approach of the cnenfy's horse. 

A detachment under Capt. Pew, w^hich had been left at the cantonments, 
quitted the previous day, and it now became necessary to direct him to 
abandon his post, and join the force at Seetabuldee. Capt. Fitzgerald was, 
therefore, ordered to acquaint him witli the mandate. Two troopers, who 
were successively despatched on this duty, were pursued and driven back^ 
all communication being apparently cut off ; but a havildar, named Roshun 
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Ally, having volunteered to carry the mission at all hazards, or die in the 
attempt, it was entrusted to him, and he succeeded in delivering it into the 
hands of Capt. Pew. 

Before midnight, the Arabs had made three attempts to dislodge the 
British troops from the small hill, and on two of those occasions were 
driven back by the 24th, at the point of the bayonet, the European officers 
leading on their men to the charge. In repulsing these attacks, Capt 
Sadler, the senior officer, was killed, and C'apt. Charlesworth being 
desperately wounded, the command devolved on Lieut. Macdonald, a 
Highlander, who, with the indomitable courage of his country, cheered on 
the small band of soldiers to new efforts. 

Every individual' was now fighting under the eye of Mr. Jenkins, who is 
reported to have displayed ‘‘that cool, rational presence of mind, which has 
so often been evinced by the gentlemen of the civil service, who have 
occasionally accompanied our armies in momentous times.” Present during 
the whole action, Colonel Scott, in his despatch, declares, “that his 
animating conduct contributed very considerably to excite the troops to 
their duty." The fire of the British continued to preponderate until about 
2 A.M. on the morning of the 27th, when no fewer than thirty-six guns 
and about five thousand matchlocks were brought to bear on their front and 
flanks, which gave the ascendancy to the roar of the Nagpore artillery. 
The 24th, exhausted by incessant service during the night, were now 
relieved, the defence of the small Jiill being chieily entrusted to the Resi- 
dent's escort. Captain Lloyd, the commandant, finding that he had not 
sufficient men to maintain the ground at the base, was compelled to occupy 
its summit, to which the guns were removed, a liasty breastwork of grain- 
bags being thrown up, to protect the men from a murderous fire, kept up 
without the slightest intermission. Capt. Lloyd W'as twice wounded w'hile 
these defences were preparing, and during the action was struck by four 
balls, two of them inflicting severe injuries; but /he refused to quit the 
field. 

The Arabs, encouraged by the withdrawal of the Madras scjioys, and 
the abandonment of the base of the hill, charged up with great resolution, 
and succeeded in overpowering the escort, and driving them away. When 
they were re-formed, and preparing to advance again, Mr. Jenkins, sharing 
in the esprit de corpsy which is the essence of military virtue, addressed 
them in a few energetic words, and after appealing to their best feelings, 
told them, that if they did not retake the post, they should no longer form 
his escort. This intimation acted like magic; down they went like a 
torrent, and their success, and the numbers of killed and w^ounded, showed 
their determination to conquer or die. The enemy's force, however, 
increasing hourly, it was impossible to maintain this position, and the hill 
wUvS eventually lost. 

The breaking of the day showed but too plainly the perilous situation of 
the British force. An immense body of Mahratta horse, with guns and 
elephants, had formed in the rear of the residency compound, on the left. 
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while the right was occupied by two 12-pounders and twenty jumhoolsy or 
swivels, mounted on camels, supported by a regiment of infantry, wliich 
formed itself within eight hundred yards of the compound. Large masses 
of horse, dividing themselves into goles^ or bodies of one thousand each, 
were spread over the whole plain, and between eight and nine o'clock the 
rear and right of the British position were completely hem tiied in by swarms 
of cavalry, Gunput Rao’s horse showing themselves occasionally in the 
rear. All retreat was, therefore, completely cut off’, and the British 
infantry, greatly reduced in numbers and in physical powers, in conse- 
quence of a contest of fifteen hours' duration, w'cre 
Few and faint, but fearless still. 

The cavalry detachment, under Capt. Fitzgerald, became now the object 
of the enemy's attack, and that officer, being fettered by his orders, de- 
spatched his adjutant, Lieut. Hearsay, to (.’olonol Scott, to make a report 
and receive fresh instructions. The adjutant rode with all speed to the large 
hill, and on communicating Capt. Fitzgerald's message, was directed by 
Brigade- major Taylor to inform Cajit. Fitzgerald, that it was Colonel 
Scott’s orders, that the cavalry should be withdrawn into the residency 
compound, and should shelter themselves from the enemy's guns by draw- 
ing up the three troops near Capt. Lloyd’s bungalow'. As the adjutant was 
returning down the hill to deliver this message, he was recalled by Colonel 
Scott himself, who asked him w hether he perfectly understood the orders he had 
received. Lieut. Hearsay repeated them, and Colonel Scott being satislied 
that he w'ould deliver them correctly, he galloped down the hill. Imme- 
diately afterwards, the small hill w'as lost, a tumultuous host of Arabs rush- 
ing up the slope, and succeeding in putting all who opposed thorn to the 
rout, those wdio survived fighting their way to the main hill, and leaving 
their guns in the possession of the enemy, by whom they w^re immediately 
turned against them. An assault was now made upon the treasury by the 
Arabs, but it was repulsed by the steady fire of the small party who formed 
its garrison. At this juncture, Lieut. Hearsay came up, and reporting the 
disaster on the left hill, communicated the orders with which he had been 
entrusted. Capt. Fitzgerald, upon receiving these instructions, expressed a 
doubt of the expediency of entering so crowded an area as the residency 
compound, where his men could not act in a body, the ground being 
encumbered with cattle, baggage, and camp-followers. During this brief 
consultation, the native officers, commissioned and non-commissioned, of 
thp three troops, who had been also consulting together, advanced very 
respectfully to the front, and addressing Capt. Fitzgerald, said, “ That, 
having understood that orders had been sent for the cavalry to retire into 
the residency compound, they now came forward to assure their captain, 
that both the men and themselves would rather falbon the field of battle or 
in the plain, fighting sword in hand, than be knocked down by the enemy’s 
shot; and that having from their youth eaten the Company’s salt, they were 
ready to die like soldiers." The reply of Capt. Fitzgerald was awaited in 
breathless suspense. He did not hesitate ; those noble sentiments found an 
' echo in his own breast, and he determined to take the whole responsibility 
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of a deviation from orders so precisely ^iven, rather than check the ardour 
and enthusiasm of a gallant band, eager to signalize themselves or perish. 
He exclaimed : ** WVll charge them, by God V* The soldiers now mani^ 
Tested their resolution to conquer or die, according to their native custom, 
the Hindus throwing a handful of earth over their heads, while the Moha- 
medans shouted “ Deen ! Deen /” 

A tremendous charge ensued ; on they came like a wedge, overwhelming 
the enemy by the indomitable spirit which actuated the whole compact mass ; 
the foremost assailants, a picked battalion of horse, were overthrown, and 
tumbled headlong into the nullah, and encountering the ^lite of the Mah- 
ratta cavalry, they rode over them, and cut them down; those who escaped 
the sabres being pistolled as the resistless tide swept on. The native chief 
was shot by Lieut. Hearsay, each individual performing prodigies of valour. 
The attack was as unexpected as it was overpowering, and the front of the 
Mahratta gole having been thus put to the sword, the rest turned and fled ; 
the British cavalry rushing on in hot pursuit, and though as nothing, when 
compared to the still surrounding enemy, bore down every thing before 
them. At this juncture, tw'o 12-poundcrs, which covered the infantry 
position, opened within grape-distance of the rear of the Bengal squadron. 
Lieut. Hearsay immediately halted with thirty men, charged directly on 
this artillery, which they carried, put the infantry regiment to the rout, and 
the troopers, throwing themselves from their horses, manned the guns, 
which they turned against the enemy. The gallant conduct of a Rajpoot 
soldier, Chene Sing, saved the life of Lieut. Hearsay. This oflicer had 
received a severe cut in the neck from a two-edged sword, in personal con- 
flict with a Nagpore golundauzc, who was about to repeat the blow, when 
Chene Sing, darting forward, cut him down, and afterwards dismounting, 
presented the sword to his officer. Another trooper, Wahid Ally, also 
particularly distinguished himself, as being the first man who dismounted, 
and reloaded the captured guns. ^ 

Capt. Fitzgerald, still engaged in pursuing the flying enemy, now found 
himself cut off by the cavalry of Gunput Rao, who, with a body of fresh horse, 
came up to the rescue. While attacking the Bengal troopers in front, how- 
ever, he was galled by the 12-poundcrs, which opened a steady fire behind 
him, and Capt. Fitzgerald, taking advantage of the momentary pause which 
ensued, charged through, and rejoined the gallant detachment at the guns, 
and being farther reinforced by twenty-five men of the Madras body-guard, 
the whole now advanced, and put the confused, disordered, but still nume- 
rous enemy to flight. 

Although the Nagpore horse had now abandoned the plain, the Arabs 
still held possession of the small hill, where they were thickly crowded ; but the 
escort, together with three companies of the 24th regiment, reanimated by the 
success of Capt. Fitzgerald's charge, and re-formed under their gallant 
officer, Capt. Lloyd, giving a simultaneous hurrah^ rushed up the hill, and 
drove the Arabs, at the bayonet’s point, over the crest towards the plateau 
at its base, while a party of the 6th Cavalry, under Cornet Smith, oppor- 
tunely arriving, pursued the Arabs into the Hana Bace bazaar, pistolling 
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numbers. Capt. Stone and a detachment of the Madras Infantry coming 
up, spiked the guns, and drove the enemy from the huts, though the dis- 
tant guns did not cease to fire on the British position until noon. 

Thus ended, after eighteen hours' incessant fighting, the battle of Sceta- 
buldee ; an action which, for bravery and determination on the part of the 
few, who made up in courage for the want of numbers, can never be 
surpassed. The loss on the British side was severe, including several 
officers, and Mr. George Sotheby, a young civilian, the assistant of Mr. 
Jenkins, who fell gallantly on this occasion. In fact, nothing could exceed 
the heroism displayed by every person present, both natives and Europeans, 
military and civil, and even the ladies evinced a degree of fortitude and 
resolution which could not be exceeded. The sepoys, though assailed by all 
the arts of seduction, and though they saw their wives and children exposed 
to dangers from which they would be relieved did they abandon the British 
cause, stood firm ; not a man quailed or quitted his ranks, even to sec how 
it fared with those he loved ; nor did the wailings of the widowed and 
fatherless produce any other effect than to stimulate and confirm their cou- 
rage and constancy. Two British officers, Capt. Sadler and Lieut. Clarke, 
were killed, whose ladies were at the residency. Surrounded on all sides, 
there was no place free from danger ; the walls of the house where the 
English ladies were placed for security, together with as many of the native 
families as its outbuildings would contain, were pierced with several cannon- 
shots. Threatened every instant with death, the native servants vied with 
the sepoys in steadiness and resolution, bringing, with perfect coolness, the 
meals of those ivho were engaged in the field, under a heavy fire. The 
hookah-burdar, in particular, attached himself to Mr. Jenkins during the 
hottest of the light, carrying his sword and double-barrelled gun with the 
greatest sang-froid^ while on all occasions men were to be found ready to 
volunteer on the most perilous services. 

Mr. Jenkins, when addressing the troops, and thanking them for their 
steadiness and good conduct, which he assured them should be reported 
favourably to the Governor-general, was struck by a fine trait in the charac- 
ter of the native sepoy. The senior subahdar of the Madras 24th Infantry 
stepped forward, and said, All we ask is, to have our number restored.** 
They had lost it in consequence of the participation of the other battalion 
ill the mutiny of Vellore, and from the second regiment, were marked lower 
down in the list as the 24th. Their prayer was granted, and they are now 
the 1st regiment. 

It has been remarked, and with justice^^ that the honours conferred upon 
men who, in general orders, were said to have ** covered themselves t/oith 
glory f were few and inadequate .Capt. Fitzgerald was rewarded by being 
nominated honorary aid-de-camp to the Governor-general. The subahdar- 
major of the 6th Cavalry, Bhugwunt Sing, received a small jaghire and 
a gold medal. Chenie Singh and Wahid Ally were promoted to the rank 
of naicks (corresponding to that of corporal), and an honorary standard 
was given to the 6th Cavalry. Captains Hearsay and Smith are distinw 
guished merely by <Hhe scars of their wounds,** and Mr. Jenkins has only 
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just received those honours which ought assuredly to have been bestowed at 
the time, since the eminent services rendered upon the occasion were 
acknowledged both in public orders and private testimonials. Mr. Secretary 
Adam writes thus to Mr. Jenkins, in a private letter dated March 1, 1818 : 

The Governor-general experiences a sensible gratification in recurring on 
this occasion to the brilliant achievement of the 26th and 27th of November 
1817» which laid the foundation of the arrangements referred to in this des- 
patch, and has already received the marked and public expression of bis lord- 
ship’s applause. It is peculiarly fitting, however, in this place, to renew the 
declaration of his lordship’s sense of the signal merit of your personal conduct 
in that arduous crisis, and in the transactions which immediately preceded and 
followed it. The testimony borne by the officer who commanded, and by the 
whole of the gallant band who so nobly maintained the honour of their country 
at Sectabuldcc, to the spirit and confidence inspired by your conduct, is a 
proud distinction, which must be highly gratifying to your feelings. The 
extraordinary temper, firmness, and prudence, which marked your conduct in 
the anxious crisis preceding the attack, and the circumspection and vigilance 
with which you provided for every event, forms a distinguished feature in your 
proceedings. It was the just prelude to the coolness and intrepidity displayed 
by you in the action, corresponding with the calm, dignified, and resolute spirit 
with which you refused to listen to any negotiation with the enemy, till his 
troops were withdrawn from their advanced positions. The value of such an 
example of courage and fortitude is inappreciable, and extends far beyond the 
immediate influence of those qualities on the conduct of the enemy with whom 
you were actually engaged, great and decisive as it was. 

Mr. Canning, in a speech which he made on the 4th of March 1819, 
brought the conduct of Mr. Jenkins before the notice of Parliament, 
observing : 

What has been stated of the unexpected hostility of the Peshwa applies, in 
its general outline, and with change only of names and places, to the Rajah of 
Berar. At Nagporc, as at Poonah, an attack was suddenly made on the 
British residency, while the attention of the Governor-general was supposed 
to be exclusively occupied by the Findarry war. A similar resistance was 
successfully opposed to this attack by the Resident, Mr. Jenkins, who affords 
another instance of the happy union of military qualifications with diplomatic 
skill, and whose courage and constancy had been heretofore displayed under 
very trying circumstances. 

It will appear from the preceding narrative, not only that the honours 
conferred upon Sir Richard Jenkins have been most justly earned, but that 
they have been retarded for too long a period. This neglect, however, 
affords an opportunity of recalling to the public mind the heroic deeds of an 
army whose services are apt to be overlooked. We doubt not that, when 
circumstances shall call them forth, the native troops of British India will 
evince the same firmness, courage, and conduct which they displayed upon 
this trying occasion ; but it would have been equally politic and just, had a 
stimulus been afforded them by medals worn by all the survivors of the 
affair at Seetabuldec, by pensions to the families of the slain, and by dis- 
tinctions to the officers who so gallantly directed their heroism and led them 
on to victory. 
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THE ROMANCE OF ANTAR. 

The Romance of Antar, and the biography of that preitx chevalier of the 
Aiite-Jslamite Arabians, have recently become topics of lively discussion 
amongst some of the Continental orientalists. M. Fresnel, who writes some 
highly curious letters from Jiddah, on the history of the Arabs prior to Tslairn 
full of details culled from Arabian authors, or gleaned on the spot, has spoken 
di8])aragingly of the Romance, which is proscribed, he says, by the Islamite 
clergy, though it is still read in the tent of the Bedouin, and in “ a certain 
coffee-house” at Cairo; “ but as the style is flat, and the poetry homely, the 
literati of the country do not include it amongst the works which compose the 
literature of Arabia.” M. de Ilammer-Purgstall* protests against this sentence 
of M. Fresnel, observing that the style is of the best times of Arabian rhetoric, 
in the sixth century of the Hegira, displaying a richness of embellishment and 
a variety of rhyme, surpassed, perhaps, at a later period, only in the works of 
Kbn Arabshah.']- ** It would appear,” be adds, “ that M. Fresnel never saw the 
original edition, and speaks with reference to some extract disfigured by modern 
tale-tellers. If the Ulemas of Cairo depreciate at the present day this chief of 
Arabian romances, as Mr. Lane tells us they do, it tends to prove the decay of 
Arabian literature.” 

M. de llainmer-Purgstall gives some particulars respecting the author of the 
Romance, which was written about seven centuries back, and he states that 
he had the good fortune to bring, thirty-six years ago, from Egypt to Europe, 
the first complete manuscript of the Romance of Antar, which is four or five 
hundred years old, and is now in the Imperial Library at Vienna. 

The Kassas, or story-tellers of the East, can be traced up to the first century 
of the Hegira. The first, it is said in the Ewa^l, or Origines, was Obeyd son 
of Omayr, in the time of Omar, who pursued his vocation at Mecca. The first 
.stor 3 ^-tclIer in Egypt was Selim son of Anz, A.H. .‘19. One of their favourite 
subjects was no doubt the romantic exploits of Antar, the father of the Arab 
chivalry ; but the work itself was not written till the sixth century of the 
Hegira, the author being Abiil Moyed Mohammed Ebn-es-Saygh, surnamed for 
this reason Ai~Aniar%y or the Antarian. The 3 x*ar of his death is not known, 
but Abu Ossaibch, in his biography, mentions a letter which he addressed to 
Hajjet-eddin Mervvan, vizier of the Atabeg Zangui, son of Aksonkar, who died 
A.H. 540 (A.D. 1145), and gives a list of his works, which include a poetical 
apostrophe to ins soul, which rivals (M. de H. Purgstall says) the celebrated 
verses of Avicenna on the same subject. The Arabian biographer’s account of 
him is, that he was a celebrated physician and scholar, and distinguished him- 
self in philosophy and other branches of science. ‘‘The physician Sedid-eddin 
Mahmoud ben-Omar informed me,” he says, “ that the Antari wrote at the 
beginning of his career traditions (tales) of Antar the Absite, and that he became 
celebrated through the attribute of this name.” In one of the copies of the 
Romance, the author is said to have beeif Sayyid Yusef, son of Ismael, who 
procured most of his materials from writers versed in ancient traditions, espe- 

• Jtiuvn. Atiatique, Avril 183«, p. S84. 

t M, Catissiii dc Perceval, who has given a notice of Antur, and an extract from the Romance fn the 
Journ. Atiatique for August 1«33, p. J)7. characterises the work in these terms ; A style* various and 
elegant, reaching sometimes to the sublime ; characters drawn with force and skilfully sustained, render 
this work eminently remarkable : it may be termed the Iliad of the Arabians.** Sir Wm. Jones, in his 
Poosootf Aaiaticar Omm^ntarii, p. 323. says ** Nihil vst elegans, nihil magnifleum, quod huic opdri decaic 
putem. tta sane cxcelsum est, ita variuin, ita pcriculosuiTi, ut non yeroar eum inter poemata prafec- 
tissima rct'cnserc.’* 

Asiat.Journ. N..S.V'oi:i.27.No. lO.'J. 
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cially from a learned contemporary of Harun Alraslnd, named £1 Asmay^ to 
whom the work is sometimes attribnted. The entire work consists of more than 
thirty volumes. Mr. Terrick Hamilton’s translation comprehends not more 
than a third part. 

Of Antar himself, it is difficult to obtain authentic particulars. It is said in 
the Kitab aUAghaai^ which contains several of Antar’s songs, that Mahomet 
himself declared, the only “ man of the Desert” whose reputation inspired him 
with a desire of seeing him, was Antnra. It is impossible to fix the exact 
date of Antar. f lajji Khalfa, who wrote at Constantinople about the middle 
of the seventeenth century of our era, makes no mention of him in his cata- 
logue, which proves that the Romance is not of great antiquity. Ebn Khallikan 
is equally silent respecting Antar in his Biography of Illustrious Men. 

Antar, or Antara, according to the Arabian genealogists, was the son of 
Amr, son of Sheddad ; others say that Sheddad was his father, who was the 
son, of Amr. Antar had the nickname of al-Falja^ on account of his having 
hare-lips. Afterwards, he received the name of Gharah, from the darkness of 
his skin. His mother was an Abyssinian slave, named Zabiba, and he was him- 
self considered as of servile birth, though his father was free : for the Arabs of 
that age did not recognize their progeny by slave-mothers until they had dis- 
tinguished themselves by talent or courage. In an expedition of the tribe of 
Abs against that of Thay, Antar was declared free, and obtained the ‘^ rights of 
tribe.” The Absites had carried off their enemies’ fibeks, and in dividing the 
spoil, Antar had the mortification to find himself excluded from a share on the 
ground of his servile condition. During this discussion, the Thayites had time 
to rally, and returned to the attack ; upon which Antar refused to fight, 
observing, ** It is your afikir — ^you are equal in number to the enemy.” The 
Absites, deprived of his aid, were worsted, and fled, abandoning the booty they 
had taken. At this moment, Sheddad appealed to his son. ” Charge, Antar,” 
he cried. It is not for a slave to charge the foe,” returned Antar ; ** he is fit 
only to milk the camels.” To the charge,” repeated the father, thou art 
free.” Antar no sooner heard this than he rushed upon the enemy, routed 
them, and recovered the flocks. Henceforward, he was the glory and the safe- 
guard ofhis tribe, and beheld his renown increase daily. He united the love of 
poetry to martial virtue ; in the midst of the conflict he e}^)ressed his ardent 
sentiments in verse, and when he returned from his expeditions, he recited to 
the assembled tribe some of those poems which have immortalized his name. 
Many of his verses celebrate his passion for the fair Abla, who was his cousin, 
a damsel of illustrious birth, v/ho became his wife. The history of their loy.e 
it is vain to seek ; the details of it given in the Romance are probably m^ere 
fictions. 

In one ofhis poems, Antar saysr 

'Tis not war's toils and hardships tluit have spent 

My body's force, but the long lapse of years ; 

which proves that be attained a great age.* The mode of his death is uncer- 
tain. The account given in the Romance is con.sidcred to deserve no confi- 
dence. It is as follows : 

Wazar, son of Jabir, a savage and vindictive man, had often sought perfi- 
diously to destroy Antar. Twice had the latter generously pardoned him ; but, 
irritated by a third attempt, he put out his eyes. Ten years aRer, Wazar, still 
cherishing an eager desire of revenge, heard that his foe was veturning from a 


^ M. dc Slftnc { Idfti- 1030*- 
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distant expedition with an itiimcnsc booty, and was encamped on the Eu- 
phrates. He set off on his camel, attended by his slave Nejm, carrying his bow 
and quiver filled with poisoned arrows. Arriving at Antar’s camp, on the 
Euphrates, Wazur waited till night, and was then conducted by Nejm to the 
entrance of Antar^s tent, where the hero was solacing himself with his beloved 
Abla, whom he had met after a long absence. Hearing the growlings of (his 
faithful dogs, Antar went out of his tent, when a poisoned arrow from the 
bow of Wazar penetrated his bowels. 

Three traditions respecting his death, irreconcileablc with each other, are 
recorded by the author of the Kitab aUAgha%iL According to the first, which 
is traced up to Ebn aUKalby, Antar, having become old, headed an expedition 
into the territory of the Banu-Nablian, of the Thay tribe, and having carried 
off* some of their camels, was returning with his booty, singing a popular or 
rather vulgar ditty, when Warid, son of Jabir, a Nabhanite, stood upon the 
watch where Antar had to pass, and launched an arrow' at him, saying, Take 
that from Ebn-Salma.’* The arrow pierced Antar’s back, but he had strength 
enough to regain the camp of his tribe, to whom he announced the circum- 
stance in some verses which arc extant. 

Another version, ascribed to Ebn Amr, the Shaybanite, states that Antar 
had gone to attack the children of Thay, at the head of the horsemen of his 
tribe, when, the Absites being routed, Antar fell from his horse, and by reason 
of his great age, could not recover his seat. He endeavoured to conceal him- 
self in a grotto, but a Thayite discovered him, and not daring to attempt to 
take him prisoner, shot him to death with his arrows. 

Ebn-Obeydah, the recorder of the third tradition, prolongs the age of Antar 
beyond the limits which the preceding occurrences would justify. He reports 
that the hero, through age, had become poor, being incapable of joining an 
expedition, and having a demand, upon a man of Ghatafan, of a female caniel, 
he took a journey in order to obtain payment of the debt, and was surprised 
between Kharj and Nazhirah by a hot wind, which suffocated him.* 

M. de Perceval says that copies of the Romance are very rare in Egypt; 
that those which are found in European libraries were mostly obtained from 
Aleppo, Damascus, and the neighbouring parts. He thinks, nevertheless, that 
Syria was not the primitive country of the work. Popular tradition, he says, 
confirmed by the testimony of several manuscripts, distinguish two editions, 
slightly differing from each other — that of Irak, and that of the Hejjaz, which 
is esteemed the best, ft is probable, therefore, that the work was originally 
edited in one or other of those countries. 

M. de Slane, in his ** Choix des Poesies lei plus remarquablei det Anetens 
Jrabesff has furnished some specimens of Antara ; we select one of them, 
which is remarkable for its ease and elegance, and which is often cited by 
Arabian writers : 

Oft with a trusty band of comrades, bright 
With glittering armour, have my lance and sword 
Thinned the opposing ranks of adverse tribes. 

Silent our march ; the instruments of death ' 

Flash light upon our path, like greedy flames 
Seeking for aliment. None but tlie brave, 
r And sons of brave, are there, whose splintered spears. 

Broke in the desperate flgbt, and heaped around 

* M. dc Frcvncl ; Joufn. Fovricr 1838. t •/ourn./f*., Mai 1838. 
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riic coursers’ le^s, obstruct tlieir eiiKcr cluirge, 

Whilst from the clash of aims a light bursts fortJi, 

Like torches borne by desert travellers, 

'I'hat e’en the dust of conflict cannot shroud. 

Their steeds of purest blood, sleek skin, swift feet, 

Sniiill Hunks, short back, curved neck, and plaited msnie, 
lleiieath the weight of riders fully armed. 

And when bmg marches have impaired their force 
And hurt their hoofs, still iigile in the fray, 

Dash wildly on the foe, or, like tlie wind, 

P’Jy when the standard signals a retreat ; 

TJieir riders beauteous, well-born, bold and prompt 
'I’o challenge death when coward hearts ex\jire. 
flow oft Jiave 1 awakened such as these, 

Whose manly heads drooped under want of sleej), 

'I’o j<»iii me in a course ! W'e choose a spot 
WJiere sliade defends us from the mid-day sun ; 

When it relents, u troop of horse appears. 

And the first riiler drops beneath my laiic(‘. 

The chief falls lieadless to the earth ; my yoimg 
And pow’i-fnl steed leaps in the thickest throng;, 

And routs the adverse troop ; Ids liarness, black 
With use, ae(piires a crimson dye, whilst lakes 
Of gore are ehoakeil with carciisses of slain. 

Triuiiipiiant f return, bearing tlie head 
Of the defeated chief, which I devote 
To glut the hunger of some savage bijast. 

Ne’er have 1 injured woman; ne’er havt; wooed 
IJiidoNvered one whom war has made? my own. * 

Ne’er have I robbed the man of worth ; liis good -. 

If taken, were restored to liiin two-fold. 

In my own tribe, ne’er i to 1 look upon 
Aiiotber’s wife ; I enter not a tent 
Whose owner ’s absent. WJien a stranger lair 
To my protection is consigned, my eyes 
Ue.st on the eaith until her lace is liid. / 

My temper’s kind ; noble niy sentiments ; 

1 keep a bridle on my passions. Ask 
•Abla, slic’d say 1 seek no other wife. 

Her prudent counsel is my guide; from ill 
I will defend her, and that gentle breast 
Shall feel no pang of anguish given by me. 

Sonic modern writers arc of opinion, M. Reinand amongst the number, 
from the chivalric character of these poems, but particularly of the Romance, 
that the notions and customs of our middle ages have been copied therein. 
But M. de Perceval, though he admits that some details do occur, the com- 
plexion of which, “ owing probably to an imperfect knowledge of Arabian 
manners,” appears to have a Western tinge, insists upon the originality of the 
work. " I do not refer,” he says, “ to the armour with which the author 
provides his warriors, nor to the single combats amongst them. Challenges of 
man to man, of which wc find numerous instances in the narratives of the 

♦ The reference here is to women fuunil umler the ivrotcction of a tribe not their own. Being 
strangers, it was rare that they were tiealed with respect; Antar, therefore, acted with generosity in 
assigning a dower to a foreign female wliom he wished to espouse. In such circumstances, many of his 
countrymen would have carried oil' the ludy without troubling themselves about dower or marriage. 
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wars of the early disciples of Mahomet, must have been equally common 
amongst the Arabs half a century before. It was well known, too, that in the 
time anterior to Islam, the Arabs used shields, casques, and cuirasses, which 
doubtless they purchased of the Greeks. But in the Romance there occur 
certain tourneys, or jousts, in which the warriors try their skill and address, 
lance in hand. 1 acknowledge that I have found nothing in ancient authors 
which sufilcicntly justifies the supposition that sports of this kind existed 
amongst the Arabs in former times. One is, therefore, tempted to suspect that 
this was borrowed from our chivalric manners. But may not men, who were 
passionate admirers of valour, and made war their chief occupation, have had 
exercises adapted to form them to the habit of arms ?” 


NEW FACT REGARDING MOHAMED. 

Within the last sixteen years, the presses of Tahran and Cairo have sent 
forth four works on the biography of Mohamed, which contain a mass of new 
facts hitherto unknown to all European biographers of the Prophet, and which 
furnish ample materials for a more characteristic biography than those of 
Gagnior, Boulainvillicrs, Turpin, Savary, Mills, Bush, and the Cyclopaedias. Of 
the four above-named works, the first was published at Tahran; it forms the 
second volume of the Haiwat al Kulub{^ Lii^c of the Hearts’), 450 leaves in 
folio, by Muhainmed Bater. Three years after its publication appeared, at 
Cairo, the Turkish biography of the Prophet, by Waisi, and three years later, 
the continuation of it by Nabi, who rank both amongst the first writers of the 
Ottomans. But Nabi’s biography not reaching further than to the conquest of 
Mecca, it has been continued by Nuzmizadeh, whose continuation, however, 
has not yet made its appearance in print ; instead of it, the commentary of 
Cbraliim of Haleb was published at Ciiiro in May 1833. This is by far the most 
important of the four works, and from it the following notice of the first Arabic 
translation of the Gospel is extracted. 

Three years after Mohamed’s having set up his claim to prophecy, and ten 
years before his emigration {Hijrat) from Mecca to Medina, in the year 612, 
died Warka, the son of Naufel, the cousin of Khadija, a Christian priest, of 
whose momentous influence on Mohamed’s mind and knowledge nothing has 
been recorded by the European biographers of the Prophet. He translated the 
Gospels (or rather the Bible) into Arabic, and this accounts at once for Moha- 
ined’s deep acquaintance with it, proved by so many passages in the Koran, 
Mohamed held in the highest esteem this cousin of his most respected wife, 
and sanctioned his high esteem to all future times by the following tradition : 
** I have seen a priest in Paradise, dressed in green silk, and he was no other 
than Warka, the son of Naufel.” The passage which records him to have trans- 
lated the Gospel into Arabic is the following (page 53) : “ Warka, the son of 
Naufel, the cousin of Khadija, had become a Christian at the time of ignorance 
(before Mohamed), and translated the Gospels from the Hebrew into Arabic.” 

By ** the Gospels,” the Bible must here be understood, not only on account 
of the Hebrew, but also because the Koran evinces, in a great many passages, a 
greater acquaintance with the books of the Old Testament, particularly with 
the Psalms, than with the Gospels ; at any rate, Warka, the son of Naufel, the 
cousin of Khadija, is the first Arabic translator of a part of the Bible.^ 


* OricHiai C^rUt, Spectator o£ Bombay. 
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WARS BETWEEN BURMAH AND CHINA. 

( Concluded from 328.) 

The Shye-weng-d6-mh6, having crossed the Erawadi river with his 15,000 
men, and landed at the landing-place of the Ba-niu mart, marched round the 
north of the Len-ban-gya stream, and cut off the supplies of the Chinese, cap- 
turing every convoy of men, horses, and mules, which was approaching by the 
Maing:-tein road, and then turned round to attack the rear of the Chinese 
army ; whilst the Let-wc-weng-mhu, who had been detached to M6:-meit, hav- 
ing put that town in a state of defence, and placed in it a strong garrison with 
its Ts6:-buah, was advancing towards Kaiing-toun with his ten divisions. The 
Chinese generals, Tliu-koun-ye and Akoun-ye, hearing that the Shye-weng-mhu 
and Let-wc-weng-mhu were advancing in two directions from the rear to attack 
them, sent out a force of 5,000 horse and 50,000 foot, under Yo-ta-yin, the 
governor of Lhyin-yin, to meet the Let-we-weng-mhu, and another force of 
the same strength under K6-ta-yin, to meet the Shye-weng-mhu. 

As the Let-we-weng-mhu was advancing from Mo:-meit, and had crossed to 
the northward of the Tsin-khan river, he fell in with 5,000 Chinese horse, 
which were preceding the Chinese general, Yo-ta-yin, and immediately attacked 
them with 100 elephants and 2,000 musqueteers, and broke tlKnu He then 
sent against the right and left flanks of the Chinese force 500 Gassay and 509 
Burmese horse, whilst he himself penetrated into the very centre of theChineso 
force with the rest of his ten divisions. The Chinese were completely defeated- 
and driven back with great loss, and the Let-wc-weng-mhu halted bis force, and 
took post on the north bank of the Tsin-khan river. ■ 

The Shye-weng-mhu also fell in with the Chinese force sent against him, at a 
spot beyond the Nan-ma-bue river, to the eastward of the great Chinese stochi^ 
ade at Shue-nyaung-beng, and, dividing his force into three portions of fire 
divisions each, received the Chinese attack. The Chinese horse advanced with 
great impetuosity, but being received by the fire of 5,000 musqueteer.s from the 
Burmese right and left wings, they were driven back with the loss of 500 or 600 
men. The whole Burmese force then advanced and attacked fhe Chinese, and 
forced them to fall back to their great stockade at Shue-nyaung-beng, with a 
heavy loss. The stockade being as large and extensive as a city, the Shye-weng- 
mhu halted, and took post on the east side of the Nan-«na-bue river. 

On the Let-w5-weng-mhu then sending out a party of 100 horse to open a 
communication with the Shye-weng-mhfi, the latter reported that all the 8up« 
plies of the enemy had been intercepted, and their communication with the 
rear cut ofi^ and proposed that the two Burmese forces should make a com* 
bined attack on the great Chinese stockades at Shue-nyaung-beng, as, after 
capturing them, the Chinese army before Kaung-toftn would be enclosed like 
fish in a net. TheLet-we-weng-mhfi, on receiving this proposition, summoned 
all his officers, and after praising it to them, advanced with the whole of his 
ten divisions, and joined the Shye-weng-mhfi’s force before the great Chinese 
stockades at Shue-nyaung-beng. A plan of attack being then arranged, the 
Chinese stockades were stormed at four points-*to the east, by six raiments 
under the Shye-weng-mhu ; to tlie south, by six regiments under Men:-ngay- 
bala; to the west, by seven regiments under the Let-wd-weng-mh6 ; and, to 
the north, by six raiments under the Laln-bo.* Some of the Burmese entered 
by ladders, whilst others entered by the openings which were made by elephants 
* Ofllcw of Lain, a town and diitrict nesr Rangoon. ? ' 
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employed to butt against and throw down the gates and timbers. Although the 
Chinese, with their general and the whole of their officers, received the Bur- 
mese on the top of their works, and maintained a heavy fire, the Burmese, urged 
on by their generals, the Shyoweng-mhu and Let-wc-weng-mhu, succeeded in 
entering the works, when the whole of the Chinese rushed out of the western 
face, and joined the army which was before Kaung-toun, under their generals, 
Tiui-koun-yc and Akoun-ye. The Burmese generals, having captured the Chi- 
nese entrenchments at Shiie-nyaung-beng, with an immense quantity of guns, 
jingals, muskets and ammunition, and horses and mules, placed a garrison of 
5,000 men in charge of these stockades. The Let-we-weng-mhu, with ten divi- 
sions, then proceeded and took post at Naung-byit, on the north hank of the 
Tsin-khan river, four miles to the south-east of Kaung-toun ; whilst the Shye- 
weng-mhu, with ten regiments, took post on the bank of theLen-ban-gya river, 
opposite to M6:-yu village, and eight miles distant from Kaung-toun. 

The Wun-gyih then sent eight divisions of his fleet under the Mek-kha-ra-bd, 
and seven other officers, to attack the Chinese boats which were blockading 
Kaung-tohn. This attack succeeded ; but the Burmese having returned to the 
Wun-gyih with the boats and guns they had captured, the Chinese fleet rallied, 
and resumed the blockade. The eight divisions of the Burmese fleet, as soon 
as they had refitted and repaired, again attacked the Chinese fleet, and after a 
severe engagement, forced the crews to jump on shore, and leave all their 
boats, guns, dec., of which the Burmese took possession. The Wfin-gyih*s army 
then opened a communication with the garrison of Kaung-tofin, and the Wfin- 
gyih sent ten regiments under Men:-ye-zeya-gy6 to cross the Erawadi below 
Kaung-tofin to the eastward, and post themselves along the Tsin-khan river, 
to the south-east of that town, so as to communicate with Naung-bylt, where 
the Let-we-weng-mhfi was stockaded. The W6n-gyih also sent ten regiments 
under Men;-ye-yan-naung to cross the Erawadi above Kaung-tofin, and to 
place themselves along the Len-ban-gya river, to the north of that town, so as 
to communicate with Moyfi. where the Shye-weng-mhfi was posted. The Wiin- 
gyih also, in order to induce the Chinese to believe that strong reinforcements 
were daily joining him, made large parties of men, elephants, and horses cross 
over every day from the west to the east bank of the Erawadi, and at night 
brought them all secretly back again to the west. 

The Chinese generals, Tliu-koun-yc and Akoun-ye, then summoned all their 
officers, and after describing the defeats which both their land and water-fore^ 
had 80 repeatedly sustained, and the severe suflerings which their army Was 
experiencing from the want of every kind of supplies which the Burmese had 
intisreepted, and observing that, even if they succeeded in an attempt to foite 
tlte Burmese armies around them, the Chinese troops would be unable to gi6 
far;i owing the scarcity of provisions; they proposed to depute a mbsioh 
tO'f tho vBitrine&e camp, in order to open a negotiation for peace, and fbr a 
pttSsageTor.tkcir. army to China. This proportion being unanimously appirbved' 
oiJ*the Obnilese: generals addressed the following letter to the Buroti^e l^dm^ 

^ Ttve general#, Thfi-koun-yd, Akoun-ye, and Youn-koun-yd, to the (Bui^ 
mese) general. When we three, who were appointed to march to Ara by three' 
diiffirent routes, were about to commence our march in the year 11^(1 767-fi}» 
the (Burmese) general sent eight Chinese with a letter, stating that all sentient 
beings desired rest. We therefore delayed our march a year. Even now, we 
should be bq)py only to see our dispute settled, which it will not be for years, 
if we go on fighting. We are not come because we want the Burmese domi- 
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nions. If the siin-dcscendcd king (of Ava) sends presents, as was the former 
custom in the sixteenth year of the emperor of China’s reign, we sliatl sendj 
presents in return. Our master the emperor’s orders are ; ‘ Fight, if they fight; ; 
or make peace, if they make peace.’ We three generals, desirous of settling" 
this dispute, have come with a moderate force only. In our Chinese country ^ 
we are not accustomed to say more than one word, and are used to speak with 
truth and sincerity only. The present war has arisen from the circumstance of 
the Ts6:-buahs of Thein-ni, Bii-md, Mo:-gaung, and Kyaing:-youn having come 
and invited us. We will deliver up the Ts6:-buahs, subjects of the sun-descended 
king, who are now in China. Let them be restored to their former towns and 
situations. And after the (Burmese) general has delivered up to us all the Chi- 
nese officers and soldiers who are in his hands, let him submit to the sun- 
descended king and great lord of righteousness, and we will also submit to our 
master, the emperor and lord of righteousness, that the two great countries 
may continue on the same terms as they always were before ; that all sentient 
beings may be at rest; that there may be no war; and that the gold and silver 
road may be opened.” 

The Kue-chow-bd* coming to the advance of the Burmese army with the 
foregoing letter on the .^d December 1 7l>9, the Wun.gyih sent out some officers 
with a Chinese interpreter to meet the bearer of the letter. Oile of the Bur. 
inese officers, hearing that the object of the letter was to open a negotiation 
for peace, told the Kue-chow-bd, that in order to establish an important prece- 
dent, such negotiation ought to take place on the boundary line between Ava 
and China. The Kue-chow-bd replied, “ Very true, but only say where the 
boundary is.” The Burmese asked, if Buddhist pagodas were not built in the 
towns of H6-tha, La-thk, Mona, Tsanda, Kaing-mah, Khanti, and Khan-nycn ? 
The Kue-chow-bd said that they were built, and that they arc still in existence. 
The Burmese rejoined : ** The Chinese do not build or worship Buddhist pagodas, 
but the Burmese do ; such buildings are erected throughout the King of Ava’s 
dominions, and their existence in Ild-tha, La-tha, and the other towns, is a 
convincing proof of those places belonging to the King of Ava. The Chinese 
army ought, therefore, first to retreat beyond those towns to the boundary of 
the Chinese empire at Md:-my in and Kycng-thi” (Kyang-si?). The Kue-chow-bd 
then asked, if there is not such a place as Ta-roup-md (Chinese point) in the 
King of Ava’s dominions ; and on being answered that there is, below the city 
of Promc, he asked, if the Burmese history and ancient records do not men- 
tion, that in a former king of Pagan’s time, a Chinese army invaded the 
country, and marched along the Erawadi as far as that place, which was thence 
called Ta-roup-ni6 ; and on again being answered in the affirmative, he observed, 

“ An army, under the son, brother, and son-in-law of Tshen-byu-niya:-yen, King 
of Pegu, only came as far as those towns of Hd-tha, La-thu, &c. during the 
reign of that king, and built those pagodas ; but if you refer to the spot only 
to which an army may have happened to reach, the Burmese army ought, on 
the same principle, to retreat as far as Ta-roup-md.”-}- The letter from the 
Chinese generals was then taken in to the Wun-gyih, who, after reading a 
translation of it which was made, sent word that all his officers had not yet 
joined him, and that the Kue-chow-bd must come again in foul* or five days. 

The Wfin-gyih summoned thirty of his principal officers, and consulted with 

♦ That is, " The officer of the Kuc-chow city but this name is generally written in BuT|:pe8e. 
tory, Kue-tsu<sb6. 

t The ground on which the Burmese ebunurd H6-th&, Lii-th&, &c. is precisely the saihe iw that 6n> 
which tlic Burmese.of tho present day foundal their right to Kubo valley, Mtunpur, a^d to Cldfcts^;, 
gong and Dacca. ... 
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them as to the answer which should be made to the letter from the Chinese 
generals. They all recommended that no terms should be given ; but the Wun* 
gyih observed, that whenever the Chinese had heretofore erred and attacked 
Ava, the Burmese kings restrained their feelings and granted them peace, recol- 
lecting the long friendship which had existed between the two countries ; that 
even if the Chinese force then before them were entirely destroyed, the empire 
of China would still possess abundance of troops and population; that if the 
Burmese refused to grant terms to the Chinese when asked by them, and cut 
them to pieces, such a proceeding would be recollected for many successive 
generations with feelings of animosity and desire of revenge on their part, and the 
inhabitants of both countries would continue deprived of peace and cpiiet. For 
these reasons, theWun-gyih gave it as his opinion that terms ought to be 
granted to the Chinese, and declared that, if the King of Ava disapproved of 
the measure, he would take the whole responsibility of it upon himself. The 
other officers acquiesced, and the Wun-gyih then addressed a long reply to the 
Chinese generals, recapitulating the causes and events of the war, and conclud- 
ing with an inquiry, whether the Chinese generals desired to settle the dispute 
by arms or by negotiation. The Chinese generals, Thu-koun-ye and Akoiin-ye 
(the latter here stated to be the Emperor of China’s son), next sent along letter, 
addressed to the King of Ava, closing with a request, that officers of rank and 
intelligence on each side should meet and settle all points of difference ; and 
with this condition, that the Chinese army should not retire until after the 
Burmese army was withdrawn ; for, as the Chinese generals said, if we retreat 
first, we arc afraid the Burmese army may follow and attack us, as was done at 
Thein-ni. This letter was brought to the outposts of the Burmese camp by the 
Kiie-chow-bd and the interpreter, Nga-myat-thuon aung, on the lOih December . 
1769. The Burmese officers who came out and met him, at first refused to take 
the letter, observing that the business must be discussed with them ; that the 
King of Ava ought not to be addressed; and that, in fact, they dare not for- 
ward any such letter to him. The Kue-chow-bo assured the Burmese that the 
person who had written the letter from the Chinese generals had made a mis- 
take through ignorance, and that the letter was intended for the Burmese 
generals and officers. The Kue-cliow-b6 further proposed, that if the Burmese 
really desired to make peace, they should permit the Chinese army to retire 
freely to a suitable situation, at which the negotiation might be concluded; 
and displayed great anxiety for peace as soon as possible. The Burmese 
officers sent him back with a promise only to report all he had said to their 
general. 

The Kue-chow-bo returned to the Burmese camp on the 12th of December, 
when the Wun-gyih delivered to him a letter for the Chinese generals, express- 
ing his willingness to negotiate a peace. The moment the Chinese generals 
understood the contents, they sent the Kue-chow-bo back to the Wun-gyih, to 
beg of him to fix the day on which certain officers of the two armies should 
meet and discuss the matter. The Wun-gyih appointed the following day. 

Onjthe 13th December 1769, fourteen Burmese and thirteen Chinese officers 
of rank met in a large shed, which was erected for the purpose at the south- 
east angle of the town of Kaung-to&n. On the part of the Chinese, the Kue- 
ehow-b6 was the principal speaker; on that of the Burmese, theWhn-dauk 
Ne-myo-mahk-thura. The Burmese demanded that the Tsu:-buabs of Thein-ni, 
Ba-m6,and Md:-gaung should be immediately made over to them. The Chinese 
said that these Tso^bukhs were not in their camp, and affirmed with an oath 
that they should be forwarded to Thein-ni, and surrendered to the Burmese 
W«iaf.i/oMr;t.N.8.VoL.27.NoJ05. K 
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there, within six months from that date. The following treaty was then writ- 
ten on white paper with ink, and a copy delivered by the Chinese to the 
Burmese : — 

“ Wednesday, 13th December 17159, in the temporary building to the south- 
east of the town of Kaung-toiin. His excellency the general of the lord who rules 
over a multitude of umbrella-wearing chiefs in the great western kingdom, the 
sun-descended King of Ava, and master of the golden palace, having appointed 
[here follow the names and titles of the fourteen Burmese officers], and the 
generals of the master of the golden palace of Chinn, who rules over a multi- 
tude of umbrella-wearing chiefs in the great eastern kingdom, having appointed 
[here follow the names and titles of the thirteen Chinese officers], they assem- 
bled in the large building, erected in a proper manner, wdth seven roofs, to the 
south-east of the town of Kaung-toiin, on the 13th December l7Ci), to nego- 
tiate peace and friendship between the two great countries, and that the gold 
and silver road should be established agreeably to former custom. The troops 
of the sun-descended king and master of the golden palace of Ava, and those 
of the master of the golden palace of China, were drawn up in front of each 
other when this negotiation took place; and after its conclusion, each party 
made presents to the other, agreeably to former custom, and retired. All men, 
the subjects of the sun-dcsccnded king and master of the golden palace of Ava, 
who may be in any part of the dominions of the master of the golden palace of 
China, shall be treated according to former custom. Peace and friendship being 
established between the two great countries, they shall become one, like two 
pieces of gold united into one ; and, suitably to the establishment of the gold 
and silver road, as well as agreeably to former custom, the princes and officers 
of each country shall move their respective sovereigns to transmit and exchange 
affectionate letters on gold, once every ten years,” 

The Burmese negotiators, after receiving the above treaty, applied to the 
Chinese to make over to them such boats as the Chinese still a[)pcar to have 
had near Kaung-toiin. The Chinese promised to deliver the same, after they 
had been employed in bringing up their stores to Ba-mo; but the boats were 
burnt on the same day by the Chinese generals, and some diffierence of opinion 
afterwards took place about them. Presents being exchanged between the Chi- 
nese and Burmese generals, and some sent by the Chinese to the King of Ava, 
the Chinese army began their march towards China on Monday, the Ihth De- 
cember, followed at a distance of a jinjal-shot by the Burmese divisions, under 
the Let-we-weng-inhii and Shyc-weng-inhii, until the Chinese reached the 
boundary of their country, when the Burmese returned to Bu-mo and Kaung- 
toiin. At the same time, the Chinese commandcrs-in-chicf having sent the 
necessary orders to that portion of their army which had marched towards 
M6:-gaung, that force also retired into China. 

The Chinese armies having suffered long from want of provisions, those 
men only who were able-bodied succeeded in reaching China, and the forests 
and mountains were filled with countless numbers, who died on the route from 
starvation. 

When the officer, whom the Wun-gyih sent with a report of the peace which 
had been concluded with the Chinese, and with a large quantity of silks and 
satins that had been received from the Chinese generals as presents for his 
majesty, arrived at Ava, the king disapproved of the conduct of the general 
and officers for allowing the Chinese army to escape, refused to accept tlie 
presents, and ordered that the wives of the general and other chief officers 
should be placed, with the Chinese presents on their heads, in front of the 
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western gateway of the palace; and notwithstanding that the wife of the 
gcneral-In-chief was a sister of the principal queen, she and the wives of the 
other officers were exhibited for three days at the appointed place, with the 
bundles of Chinese silks and satins on their heads. 

The Wun-gyih and other officers, hearing how highly the king was displeased, 
were afraid to return to Ava immediately, and determined to go first and attack 
Manipur, the Ts6:-buah of which, they heard, had been fortifying himself again. 
In January 1770, therefore, the Burmese army crossed to the westward of the 
Erawad'i, at Kaifng-toun, and marched to Manipur, and although the Ts6:-buah 
of that place made arrangements for checking the progress of the invaders at 
every defile and narrow pass, the Burmese army succeeded in penetrating to 
the capital, when the Tsu:-buah fled with his family and as many of his adhe- 
rents as he could, and concealed themselves in jungles and high hills. The 
Burmese army seized the whole of the population and property they found in 
the country, with the Princess of Mucycn Tuonko, and Princes Ilemo and 
Tsanda-yd-kay, and brought them to Ava, where they arrived on the 23d of 
March 1770* 

The king, still displeased at the Chinese army having been allowed to escape 
into China, refused to see the Wun-gyih and other officers of the Burmese army, 
and ordered them to be removed out of his kingdom into some other territory. 
They were conveyed to the eastern side of the Myit-nga}^ which joins the 
Erawadi near the north-cast angle of the city of Ava ; and two other Wun-gyihs 
were also ordered by the king to be taken to the same place, for having pre- 
sumed to speak to bis majesty in favour of the general and other officers. 
About a month after, the king forgave the whole of them, and allowed them to 
return to Ava. 

The Chinese generals, Thu-koun-yc and Akoun-ye, returned and reported, 
to the Emperor of China, that having made peace with the Burmese at Kaung- 
tofiii upon these conditions — namely, that the Ts6:-bualis of Thein-ni, Ba-mo, 
and Md:-gaung, subjects of the King of Ava, should be surrendered at Thein- 
ni ; that all the Chinese officers and soldiers taken prisoners by the Burmese 
in the years 17(>7, and 176^^, should be given iij); and that ambas- 

sadors should be sent by both sovereigns once in ten years, the armies of both 
nations had retired; and that iw^o officers, the Kiie-chow-bo and Kyin:-men:- 
titiiha, had much distinguished themselves. The Emperor of Cliina was greatly 
pleased, and desired to promote these officers ; but two of the imperial kins- 
men, Ha-ta-yin and Tshin-ta-yin, with two Tartar nobles, the governors of 
Atsi-kyain and Maing;-thin, submitted that they should first be allowed to go 
down to Md:-myin, and see how far the statements of the Kiie-chow-bo were 
founded in truth. These four individuals accordingly came down to M6;-rayin, 
and sent a letter to the Burmese governor of Kaung-tottn, in charge of a subor- 
dinate officer and upwards of fifty men ; but the governor finding, from a trans- 
lation of the letter, that its contents were very unfriendly, seized and confined 
the whole of the Chinese mission. A report»of the Burmese governor’s pro- 
ceeding was immediately forwarded to the Emperor of China at Pekin, who 
ordered the Kue-chow-bo to go down himself and see how the matter could be 
settled. 

The Kue-chow-bo came down to M6:-whn with upwards of 1,000 soldiers, 
and sent a very civil letter to the governor of Kaung-tofin, requesting him to 
release the Chinese party lie had confined, and to send back with them the 
letter which had been addressed to him by the governors of Atsi-kyain and 
Maing:-thin, by order of Ha-ta-yin and Tshin-tk-yin. Thegovernor of Kaung- 
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toftn immediately complied with this request; and on the Kue*chow-b6 perusing 
the letter which had been sent to Kaung-toiin, and finding its contents to be 
not only uncivil but warlike and threatening, he forwarded it to Pekin. The 
emperor was exceedingly angry, and ordered Ha-ta-yin and Tshin-ta-yin, with 
the two Tartar nobles who had written the letter, to be sent up to Pekin in 
irons. Ha-ta-yin died on the road, but on the arrival of the other three 
individuals at Pekin, the emperor ordered them to be executed. In the same 
year, in October 1770, the caravans of Chinese merchants came down as before 
to Ba-mo, Kaung-toun, and other places in the Burmese dominions. 


TRADE WITH INDIA. 

Comparative Statement of the number of British ships, with their tonnage, &e. entered 
inwards and cleared outwards, from and to places within the limits of the East-India 
Company's Charter, from the 1st January to;30tli June inclusive, in the years 1637 
and 1838. 

Tnwauiis. 




At London", i 

LiVKHPOOL. I 

Dhtstol. 

Total. 

From 

Calcutta 


Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1837 
: 1838 

42 

37 

23,9:45 

23, .382 

29 

25 

10,661 

9,5^18 

2 

4 

962 

1,467 

73 

66 

36,.558 

.84,397 

Madras 

1837 

[18:18 

12 

11 

5.a34 

6.291 

2 

690 

— 

*— 

14 

11 

6,524 

6,291 

Bombay 

1837 

1838 

16 

11 

7,797 

5,9.58 

15 

13 

6,999 

6,484 



.31 

24 

14,796 

12,392 

China 

11837 

[1838 

22 

22 

13,748 

l.‘{,6o2 

12 

2 

4,389 

871 

3 

1,426 

37 

24 

19,558 

14,52.8 

Ceylon « 

ri837 
^ 1838 

13 

8 

3,492 

2,655 





13 

8 

3,492 

2,655 

Singapore & Penang 

118.37 

[1838 

11 

9 

3,291 

3,079 

4 

876 




15 

9 

4 167 
3,079 

Pliilippeaii Isles 

11837 
[ 18.38 

2 

8 

594 

3,535 

5 

2 

1,1.33 

537 

— 

— 

m 

1,727 

4,072 

Siam 

1 ia37 
(1638 

1 

388 

— 

— 



1 

;«8 

Java and Sumatra ... 

1 1837 
(1838 

2 

1 

738 

388 

1 

338 


__ 

3 

1 

1,076 

388 

New South Wales ... 

11837 

(1838 

16 

24 

4,448 

7,603 

5 

2 

1,499 

761 

— 


21 

26 

5,947 

8..884 

Mauritius 

( 

11837 

(1838 

37 

41. 

10,041 

12,868 

8 

8 

2,a39 

2,615 


2,213 

2,189 

53 

58 

14,593 

17,672 

Madagascar | 

; 1837 
[1838 

1 

205 

■— 


B 


1 

205 

Cape of Good Hope | 

fia37 

(l838 

13 

6 

2,408 

1,287 

3 

409 

B 


16 

6 

2,817 

1,287 

South Seas 

ri837 

L1838 

9 

12 

3,084 

4,382 



B 


9 

12 

3,084 

4,382 

Total ...A 

III 

196 

194 

ill 

84’ 

52 

B 

13 

10 

4,601 

3,656 

293 

11.8,544 

109,910 

Increase in 


Decrease in 

1838 

2 


32 j 

8,547 

3 

945 

37. 

1 %(m 
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OUTWAHttS. 




From London. 

Livrrpoot.. 

Bristol. 

Total. 

For 

Calcutta 


Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

[ Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

f 1837 

26 

14,443 

23 

1 8.585! 2 

869 

51 

23.897 

U838 

23 

14,660 

21 

7,182 

2 

621 

46 

22,463 

Madras 

ri837 

7 

4.765 

2 

842 


— 

9 

5,607 

1 18JW 

5 

2,975 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

2,975 

Bombay 

C 18,37 

f) 

4,426 

15 

7,273 

— 

— 

24 

11.699 

i 18.38 

U 

6,602 

16 

7, .563 

— 

— 

30 

14,165 

China 

5 1837 

12 

1 1,398 

6 

1,904 

... 

— 

18 

13,392 

ll838 

14. 

10,0.54 

13 

5,600 

1 

481 

28 

]G,i:i8 

Ceylon 

5 1837 

4 

MM 

— 

— 




4 

1,194 

1 1838 

7 

2,387 

I 

274 

— 

— 

8 

2,661 

Singapore 

5 1837 
1 1838 

2 

555 

3 

8 

783 
2, .591 

— 

— 

3 

10 

783 

3,146 

riiilippean Isles 

5 1837 
} 18.38 

2 

403 

3 

620 

z 

- 

3 

2 

620 

4.33 

Java and Sumatra ... 

r 1837 
1 18.‘j8 

2 

440 

1 

3 

468 

1,116 



1 

468 

1 556 

Arabia 

s 1837 
1 1838 

i 

148 

- ■■ 

— 

1 

233 

2 

,381 

New South Wales ... 

S imi 
1 18.38 

40 

63 

13,431 

23,715 

4 

10 

1,470 

4,149 

1 

546 

44 

74 

14,901 

28,410 

Mauritius 

r 1.837 

15 

4,(M)6 

3 

946 

1 

330 

19 

5,282 

11838 

25 

7,174 

3 

946 

1 

443 

29 

8,.563 

Cape of Good Hope 

r 18.37 

20 

4,462 

3 

660 





23 

5,122 

X 18.38 

19 

4,270 

3 

544 

— 

— 

22 

4,8H 

South Seas 

11837 

9 






9 

2,646 

\nm 

12 

3,7.36 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

3,736 

Total 

S 1837 

142 

60,771 

63 

2;}, 641 

3 

1,199 

208 

85,61 1 

1 1838 

189 

77,149 

78 

29,965 

6 

2,327 

273 

109,441 

Increase in 

1838 

47 

16,378 

15 

6,321 

.3 

1,128 

65 

33,830 


Office of the East- India and China Association, 
5th July 1838. 


FAMINE IN INDIA. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sm : Though wholly unconnected with India, I take much interest in its 
welfare. I have just read with gratitude the article in your August number, on 
the means of preventing famine in India. Your correspondent’s suggestions 
are eminently worthy of deep attention. On the spur of the moment, it has 
occurred to me, that something might be clone in the way of introducing some 
vegetable crops not hitherto in use ; I mean roo/-crops, and above all potatoes : 
of their partial cultivation in India I have heard. Root-crops are not in so 
great danger of failure as grain-crops ; and besides this, it is rare that roots 
and grains both fail in the same year. 

I am, sir, your most obedient servant. 


13M August 1838. 


C.D. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Observations on the Neihfhcrries, indiulimj an Account of their Topofjrapht/, Climate, 
Soil, and Productions, and of the Effects of the Climate on the European Comtitu- 
tion : with Maps of the Hills, and the Approaches to them ; Sketches of the Scmery, 
jOrawintjs of the Principal Euildinps, Tables of Routes, 15y R. Baikik, Ksq., 

M. D., late Superiiitemliiif? Metlieal Offieor on the Neilgherries. Kilited by W. 
11. Saioult, Esq. Calcutta, 1834<. 

Tins is a very (complete and coinprcliensive description of the Neilgherry irountry ; 
it comprises every species of iiiforiuation which can he needed by visitors either for 
health or pleasure, 'i'lie medical properties of the climate, and the elfects it pro- 
duces upon did’erent diseases and conditions of temperament, are treated very fully ; 
luid the routes ami tables of expenses, leave nothing defleient on this head. The 
work is, in short, an admirable “ hand-book ** for travellers in the NVilgherries. 

Strictures o7i a Life of William Wilherforcc, by the Rev. II /n. Wilberforce and the Rev. 
S. Wdberforce, Ry "1'iioma.s Ci.aiikson, 31. A. With a Correspoudence betiveen 
Lord Hrouyham and Mr. Clarkson. AUo a Supplement containiny Remarks on the 
Edinburgh Review of Mr. Wilberforce' s Life, ^c. l..omlon, 18.'i8. Longman 
and Co. 

When, in noticing* the T/ife of the late 3Ir. Wilbcrfon*e, by his sons, we sjioke 
of the partial, and therefore unjust account it gave of. tfie alleged usurpation by 31 r. 
Clarkson of the crefiit due to 31 r. Wilberforce in the matter of the slave-traile aboli- 
tion question, we little suvjiected that the Messrs. Wilberforce had liud thernselvi^s 
open to such charges as wilful niisreprescntation and deliberate siippri'ssion. From 
the simple and irresistible statement of 31 r. Clarkson, and tlie keen and trenehaiit 
notes and supplement <if his editor, 31 r. Crabb Robinson, we regret to find that the 
Life, as far as regards this point, is absolutely faitldess, and tiiis fact will nec(*ssarily, 
by an ordinary rule of evidence, make us ineredulous on othc*r points, ami thus des- 
troy the main charm of a biography wliicli gave us so much delight. We reeoni- 
mend the Strictures, as a eoiiqilete defence of 31 r. Clarkson, to he r(?ad by all who 
imve sutfered themselves to be influenced by the unjust statemento contained in the 
Life. 

Refutation of the Misstatements and (hdumnies contained in Mr. Lockhart's Life, of Sir 
Walter Scott, Eart., respectiny the Messrs. Eallantyne. By the 'lYustees ami Son 
of the late 31 r. James Ballaiityiic. London. 18^^8. Longman and ( 'o. 

The statements contained in thi.s Refutation have ccrtaiidy surprised us. Accord- 
ing to tJiem, the allegation distinctly made by 3Ir. liockhart, that the pecuniary 
misfortunes of the late Sir Walter Scott arose from the mismanagement (to use no 
stronger term) of the 3ressrs. Ballant^me, and especially of Mr. James Ballaiityne, 
is not only groundless, hut the ruin of that family resulted from tlie gross imiirudence 
of Sir Walter. It apfieurs, if we can rely on these statements, that, in order to 
enable Sir Walter Scott, with a blindness to or disregard of consequences, to extend 
his purcliascs of land, tlie ac(‘ommodation-biIl system was carried hy him, as a 
partner of the Ballantynes, to such a pitch, through the firm, that, at the balance of 
their affairs, in “ the hills tJien current, in the name of James Ballnntyne and 

Co., but for Sir Walter Scott's private accommodation alone, amounted to .£26,89(1);** 
an uinount which was subsequently increased ; tliat when James Ballaiityne summed 
up the liabilities of the firm on Sir Walter’s aircouiit, he always concluded his esti- 
mate of available resources witli “ then add Abbotsford,” and considered that Abbots- 
ford stood between him and ruin,” and that he did not know, till the cutastropJie 
of 1825-26, tliat Sir Walter hiul divested himself of that estate, and put it out of 
the reach of the crjjditors of tlie firm, in January 1825, a year before*. This is but 


* Last vol. p. 152. 
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one, tlioiigli it is the main, ground upon which Mr. Lockfiart is charged with unfair 
dealing towards the Dallantynes. There are other poijits in which he is ueeiised, 
apparently with reason, of unjust treatment of those gentlemen, who seem to have 
been most sincerely and disinterestedly attacimd to Sir Walter, and to have rendered 
him services, and whose memory, therefore, ought to have been spared as much us 
is consistent with trutli and fidelity. Mr. Loekhart appears to have lahourcil under 
some misapprehension in respect to the “ bills and coiinter-hills,’* from whicii lie has 
deduced some wrong inferences, all to the disadvantage of the Hallantynes. This is 
a very painful chapter in Sir Walter’s history, which Jiis friends least like to sec 
analyzed, and his biographer ought to liave liad more tact tlian to have provoked 
furtJier inquiry into it by undue severity towards otliers. 

Lives of the most Imminent Lherart/ and Scienlijlc Men of France. Vol. T. Being 
Vol. rv. of Dr. Lardiier’s Cabinet Cyclopaedia. London, 1838. Longman and 
Co. Taylor. 

This volume contains the lives of Montaigne and Ilahelais, the wits of old France, 
who will be read as long as moral satire is relished ; of Corneille and Racine, the 
princes of French tragedy ; of Moliere, tlie purest writer of French comedy ; of the 
lively Ro(diefoucaiild ; of I^a Fontiiine, an original fabulist; of the simple and 
exemjilary Pascal ; of tlie s])rightly Mat!, de Sevigne ; of Roileau, the first of 
French poets; and the amiable and virtuous Fenelon. We know' not that a volume 
of biugra])hy can be mentioned which possesses so many attractions. 

The Suburban Gardener^ and Villa Companion^ Sfc. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S., II. S. 
&c. J.oiidon. I.ongman and (fo. 

'Fijis work, which we have before noticetl, as it ajqieared in numbers, is now 
com})lete, in one volume; and we <fordially assent to the indefatigable author’s state- 
ment, that it is **’ a book full of original information, siieii as can be found in no 
other publication whatever, and when the number of engravings is considered, will 
he found of almost unparalleled eheajinoss.” It originated in a happy idea of Mr. 
Jjoudon’s, for there are many persons greatly in want of the information it contains, 
who know not w'here to obtain it. We have no doubt that it will prove one of his 
most popular works. 

Tlue Wonders of the World, in Nature^ Art, ami Mind. Edited by IIekhy Ince, 
M. A. London. Grattan. 

Tins work, which is published in w'eekly parts, illustrated Nvith wood engravings, 
is on the plan of the Penny Mayazine and other similar works. Its articles are well 
cuinpiled from various authorities. 

Memoranda for Travellers proceeding via Egypt from India to Eiujland. London, 1638. 

Wm. 11. Allen and Co. 

A very useful hand-book for the overland route, containing information and hints 
which will spare the traveller much incouvcnience. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Professor Garcin de Tassy’s History of Hindu! and Hindimtani Literature is 
nearly ready for publication. This interesting w^ork, iA'thc execution of which the 
author has spared neither labour nor expense, and on which he has been engaged for 
several years, is derived from original biographies, and will contiiin notices of 806 
writers, in botli dialects, and an enumeration of all the works that liave cpme to his 
knowledge,' with analyses and translated extracts, notices of the authors, and inci- 
dental mention of works by Hindustani authors written in other languages, especially 
Persian. 
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PENAL CODE OF BRITISH INDIA. 

( Continued from last voL p. 352). 

CHAP. XII. 

OF OFFEMCJE.S REIiATlNG TO COIK. 

230. Coin is metal used as money, and bearing some mark that it is issued 
by the authority of some Government, in order to be so used. 

Jlhistrations. 

(a) Cowries are not coin, as not being metal. 

(b) Lumps of unstamped copper, though used as money, arc not coin, inasmuch 
as they bear no mark of the authority whicli issues them. 

(c) An ancient Denarius is not now coin, inasmuch as such pieces are not now used 
as money. 

(d) Medals arc not coin, inasmuch as they are not intended to be used as money. 

(e) Bank tokens Issued by a private bank arc not coin, inasmuch as they are not 
put forth by the authority of any Government. 

231. Coin first issued by the authority of the Government of India, or of 
the Government of any presidenc}^ to be used as money within the territories 
of the East-India Company, is designated as Company’s coin. 

232. Whoever counterfeits coin shall be punished with imprisonment of 
either description for a term which may extend to three years and must not 
be less than six months, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Explanation, A person may commit the ofibnee by causing a genuine coin to 
appear like a different coin. 

233. Whoever counterfeits the King’s or the Company’s coin shall be 
punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend 
to seven years and must not be less than two years, and shall also be liable to 
fine. 

234. Whoever makes any die for the purpose of counterfeiting coin, or of 
enabling any other person to counterfeit coin, shall be punished with imprison- 
ment of either description for a term which may extend to three years and 
must not be less than six months, and shall also be liable to fine. 

235. Whoever makes any die for the purpose of counterfeiting the King’s 
or the Company’s coin, or of enabling any other person to counterfeit the 
King’s or the Company’s coin, shall be punished with imprisonment of either 
description for a term which may extend to seven years and must not be less 
than two years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

236. Whoever is in possession of any implement or material, with the 
intention of employing the same for the purpose of committing any of the 
offences defined in any of the four clauses last preceding, shall be punished 
with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to three 
years and must not be less than six months, and' shall also be liable to fine. 

237- Whoever previously abets by instigation, conspiracy, or aid, the 
counterfeiting, without the territories of the East-India Company, of the King’s 
or the Company’s coin, shall be punished with imprisonment of either des- 
cription for a term which may extend to seven years and must not be less than 
two years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

238. Whoever imports into the territories of the East-India Company, or 
exports from the said territories, any coin which he knows to be counterfeit, 
intending or knowing it to be likely that such coin may pass as genuincf, shall 
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be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may ex- 
tend to three years and must not be less than six months, and shall also be 
liable to fine. 

239. Whoever imports into the territories of the East-India Company, or 
exports from the said territories, any coin which he knows to be a counterfeit 
of the King’s or Company’s coin, intending or knowing it to be likely that such 
coin may pass as genuine, shall be punished with imprisonment of either des- 
cription for a term which may extend to seven years and must not be less than 
two years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

240. Whoever, having any counterfeit coin which, at the time at which he 
became possessed of it, he knows to be counterfeit, delivers the same to any 
other, or attempts to induce any other to receive it, with the intention that 
such counterfeit coin shall pass as genuine, shall be punished with imprison- 
ment of either description for a term which may extend to three years and 
must not be less than six months, and shall also be liable to fine. 

241. Whoever, having any counterfeit coin which is a counterfeit of the 
King’s or the Company’s coin, and which at the lime at which he became 
possessed of it he knew to be a counterfeit of the King’s or the Company’s 
coin, delivers the same to any other, or attempts to induce any other to 
receive it, with the intention that such counterfeit coin shall pass as genuine, 
shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which 
may extend to seven years and must not be less than two years, and shall also 
be liable to fine. 

242. Whoever, knowing any coin to be counterfeit, delivers the same to 
any other person as genuine, or attempts to induce any other person to receive 
it as genuine, shall be punished with fine to an amount which ma}^ extend to 
ten times the value of the coin of which such counterfeit coin is a counterfeit. 

Illustration. 

A, a coiner, delivers counterfeit Company’s rupees to liis accomplice B, for the 
purpose of uttering them. B sells the rupees to C, another utterer, who buys them, 
knowing them to be counterfeit. C pays away the rii]>ces for goods to D, who re- 
ceives tliem not knowing them to be counterfeit. D, after receiving the rupees, dis- 
covers that they are counterfeit, and pays them away as if they were good. Here A, 
B, and C are guilty of the offence defined in the last preceding clause. D is guilty 
only of the offence defined in this clause. 

243. Whoever is in possession of counterfeit coin, having known at the 
time when he became possessed thereof that such coin was counterfeit, and 
intending or knowing it to be likely that such counterfeit coin may pass as 
genuine, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for ^ 
term which may extend to three years and must not be less than six months, 
and shall also be liable to line. 

244. Whoever is in possession of counterfeit coin which is a counterfeit of 
the king’s or the Company’s coin, having knoVn at the time when he became 
possessed of it that it was counterfeit, and intending or knowing it to be likely 
that such counterfeit coin may pass as genuine, shall be punished with impri- 
sonment of either description for a term which may extend to seven years and 
must not be less than two years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

245. Whoever, being employed in any mint lawfully established within the 
territories of the East-India Company^ does any act, or omits what he is 
legally bouhd to do, with the intention of causing any coin issued from th^t 
mint tp be of different weight or composition from the weight or composition, 
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fixed by law, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a 
term whicli may extend to seven years and must not be less than two years, 
and shall be also liable to fine. 

246. Whoever performs on any coin any operation which diminishes the 
weight or alters the composition of that coin, with the intention that the said 
coin shall pass as if its weight had not been so diminished or its composition so 
altered, shall be punished with imprisonment of cither description for a term 
which may extend to one year and must not be less than three months, and 
shall also be liable to fine. 

Explanation. A person who scoops out part of the coin, and puts any thing 
else into the cavit}', changes the composition of that coin. 

247* Whoever performs on any of the King’s or the Company’s coin any 
operation which diminishes the w'cight or alters the composition of that coin, 
with the intention that the said coin shall pass as if its weight had not been so 
diminished or its composition so altered, shall be punished with imprisonment 
of either description for a term which may extend to three years and must not 
be less than one year, and shall also be liable to fine. 

248. Whoever is in possession of any implement or material, intending to 
employ the same for the purpose of committing any of the offences defined in 
either of the three last preceding clauses, shall be punished with imprisonment 
of either dcscri[)tion fora term whicli may extend to one year and must not be 
less than three months, and shall also be liable to fine. 

249. Whoever, having coin in his possession with respect to which the 
offence defined in clause 24G has been committed, and having known at the 
time when he became possessed of such coin that such offence liad been com- 
mitted with respect to it, delivers such coin to any other, or attempts to 
induce any other to receive the same, with the intention that such coin shall 
pass as if no offence had been committed with respect to it, shall be punished 
with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to one 
year and must not be less than three months, and shall also be liable to fine. 

250. Whoever, having coin in his possession with respect to which the 
offence defined in clause 24/ has been committed, and having known at the 
time when he became possessed of such coin that such offence had been com- 
mitted with re.spcct to it, delivers such coin to any other, or attempts to 
induce any other to receive the same, with the intention that such coin may 
pass as if no such offence had been committed with respect to it, shall be 
punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend 
to three years and must not be less than one year, and shall also be liable to 
fine. 

251. Whoever is in possession of coin with respect to which the offence 
defined in clause 246 has been committed, having known at the time of becom- 
ing possessed thereof, that such offence had been committed with respect to 
such coin, and intending to cause the same to be in circulation, shall be punished 
with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to one 
year and must not be less than three months, and shall also be liable to fine. 

252. Whoever is in possession of coin with respect to which the offence 
defined in clause 247 has been committed, having known at the time of becom- 
ing possessed thereof, that such offence had been committed with respect to 
such coin, and intending to cause the same to be in circulation, shall be 
punished with imprisonment of either description Tor a term which may extend 
to three years and must not be less than one year, and shall also be liable to 
fine. 
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CHAP. xin. 

<ir OFl'KNrKS RKLATlNc; TO WKIGIITS AND MKASl'UKS. 

253. Whoever, in dealing, fraudulently uses any balance which he knows to 
be false, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term 
w'hich may extend to one year, or fine, or both. 

254. Whoever, in dealing, fraudulently uses any false weight or false mea- 
sure of length or capacity, or fraudulently uses any weight or any measure of 
length or capacity as a different weight or measure from what it is, shall be 
punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend 
to one year, or fine, or both. 

255. Whoever is in possession of any balance, or of any weight, or of any 
measure of length or capacity, which he knows to be false, and which he 
intends to use fraudulently in dealing, shall be punished with imprisonment 
of either description for a term which may extend to one year, or fine, or 
both. 

256. Whoever makes any balance, or weight, or measure of length or capa- 
city, which he knows to be false, intending the same to be fraudulently used in 
dealing, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term 
which may extend to one year, or fine, or both. 


CHAP. XIV. 

OF OFFKNCES AKFKCTINCJ THE PUBLIC HEALTH) SAFF-TV, AND CONVENIENCE. 

257* Whoever malignantly or wantonly does any act which he knows to be 
likely to sfiread the infection of any disease dangerous to life, shall be punished 
with imprisonment of cither description for a term which may extend to six 
months, or fine, or both. 

258. Whoever knowingly disobeys any rule made and promulgated according 
to law by the Government of India, or by the Govcriunent of any presidency, 
for putting any vessel into a state of quarantine, or for regulating the inter- 
course of vessels in a state of quarantine with the shore, or with other vessels, 
or for regulating the intercourse between places where an infectious disease 
prevails and other places, shall be punished with imprisonment of cither des- 
cription for a term which may extend to six months, or fine, or both. 

259. Whoever adulterates any article of food or drink, so as to make such 
article noxious as food or drink, intending or knowing it to be likely that such 
article may be sold as wholesome food or drink, shall be punished with impri- 
sonment of either description for a term which may extend to six months, or 
fine which may extend to Rs. 500, or both. 

260. Whoever sells or oifers for sale, as wholesome, any food or drink, know'- 
ing the .same to be noxious, shall be punished with imprisonment of either 
description for a* term which may extend to six months, or fine which may 
extend to Rs. 500, or both. 

261. Whoever adulterates any drug or medical preparation, in such a man- 
ner as to lessen the efficacy or change the operation of such drug or medical 
preparation, or to make it noxious, intending or knowing it to be likely that 
such drug or medical preparation may be sold or issued from any dispensary, 
as if it had not undergone such adulteration, shall be punished with imprison- 
ment of either description for a term which may extend to six months, or fine 
which may extend to Rs. 1,000, or both. 
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263. Whoever, knowing any drug or medical preparation to have been adul* 
terated in such a manner as to lessen its efficacy, to change its operation, or to 
render it noxious, sells the same, or offi;rs it for sale, or issues it from any dis- 
pensary, as unadulterated, shall be punished with imprisonment of either descrip- 
tion for a term which may extend to six months,*or fine which may extend to 
Rs. 1,000, or both. 

26.*1. Whoever knowingly sells, or offers for sale, or issues from any dispen- 
sar}^ any drug or medical preparation, as a different drug or medical pref)aration, 
shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which 
may extend to six mouths, or fine which may extend to Rs. 1,000, or both. 

264. Whoever, by any act, or by omitting to take order with property in his 
possession, voluntarily causes the atmosphere in any public way to be in a state 
noxious to health, or offensive to the senses, shall be punished with imprison- 
ment of either description for a term which may extend to one month, or fine 
W'hich may extend to Rs. 500, or both. 

265. Whoever drives any vehicle, or rides, on any public way in a manner 
so rash or negligent as to indicate a want of due regard for hiitnan life, shall 
be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may 
extend to six months, or fine which may extend to Rs. 2,000, or both. 

266. Whoever navigates any vessel in a manner so rash or negligent as to 
indicate a want of due regard for human life, shall be punished with imprison- 
ment of either description for a term which may extend to six months, or fine 
which may extend to Rs. 2,000, or both. 

267. Whoever, being in charge of any vessel, conveys for hire any person 
by water in that vessel, when that vessel is in such a state or ao loaded as to 
endanger the life of that person, shall be punished with imprisonment of cither 
description for a term which may extend to six months, or fine which may 
extend to Rs. 2,000, or both. 

268. Whoever docs with any poisonous substance any act so rash or negli- 
gent as to indicate a want of due regard for human life, or omits to take such 
order with any poisonous substance in his possession as he believes to be suffi- 
cient to guard against any probable danger to human life from such poisonous 
substance, shall be puni.shcd with imprisonment of eitlicr description for a term 
which may extend to six months, or fine which may extend to Rs. 2,000, or 
both. 

269. Whoever does with fire or any combustible matter any act so rash or 
negligent as to indicate a want of due regard to human life, or omits to take 
such order with any lire or any combustible matter in his possession as he 
believes to be sufficient to guard against any probable danger to human life 
from such fire or combustible matter, shall be punished with imprisonment of 
either description for a term which may extend to six months, or fine which 
may extend to Rs. 2,000, or both. 

270. Whoever does with any explosive substance any act so rash or negli- 
gent as to indicate a want of due regard for human life, or omits to take such 
order with any explosive substance in his possession as he believes to be suffi- 
cient to guard against any probable danger to human life from that substance, 
shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may 
extend to six months, or fine which may extend to Rs. 2,000, or both. 

271 . Whoever does with any machinery any act so rash or negligent as to 
indicate a want of due regard for human life, or omits to take such order with 
any machinery in his possession or under his care as he believes to be siiffif- 
cient to guard against any probable danger to human life from such machinery, 
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shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may 
extend to six months, or fine which may extend to Rs. 2,000, or both. 

272. Whoever, having such a right over any building as entitles him to pull 
down or repair that building, omits to take such order with that building as he 
believes to be sufficient to guard against any probable danger to human life 
from the fall of that building, or of any part thereof, shall be punished with 
imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to six months, 
or fine which may extend to Rs. 2,000, or both. 

273. Whoever omits to take such order with any animal in his possession as 
he believes to be sufficient to guard against any probable danger to human life, 
or any probable danger of grievous hurt, from such animal, shall be punished 
with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to six 
months, or fine which may extend to Rs. 2,000, or both. 

274. Whoever, by doing any act in any public way or public line of naviga- 
tion, or by omitting to take order with any property in his possession, which 
property is in any public way or public line of navigation, voluntarily cause.s 
danger, annoyance, or obstruction to those who pass along that way or line of 
navigation, or who reside in the neighbourhood of that way or line of naviga- 
tion, shall be punished with fine which may extend to Rs. 200. 


CHAP. XV. 

OF OFFKNCKS RELATINO TO UKI.IGION AND CASTE. 

275 . Whoever destroys, damage.s, or defiles any place of worship, or any 
object held sacred by any class ofperson.s, with the intention of thereby insult- 
ing the religion of any class of |)er.soiis, or with the knowledge that any class 
of jicrsons are likel}^ to consider such destruction, damage, or defilement as an 
insult to their religion, shall he punished with imprisonment of either (le.scrip- 
tion for a term which may extend to seven years and must not be less than 
one year, and shall al.so be liable to fine. 

276 . Whoever voluntarily causes di.sturbance to any assembly lawfully 
engaged in the performance of religious worship, or religious ceremonies, if in 
causing such disturbance he assaults any person, or makes show of assaulting 
any person, or threatens to assault any person engaged in such worship or 
ceremonies, shall he punished with imprisonment of either description for a 
term which may extend to three years, and must not be less than six months, 
and shall also be liable to fine. 

277i If any person, by doing any thing whereby he commits an offence 
under the last preceding clause, also commits an offence under any clause con- 
tained in any other chapter of this Code, the punishment shall be cumulative. 

278* Whoever, in any place of worship, i\pes any thing whereby he volun- 
tarily causes disturbance to any assembly lawfully met therein for the perform- 
ance of religious worship or religious ceremonies, shall be punished with 
imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to one year, 
or fine, or both. 

279- (Is a repetition of clause 277)* 

2S0. Whoever, with the intention of wounding the feelings or insulting the 
religioaof any person, commits any trespass on any place of sepulture, ofiers 
any. indignity to any human corpse, or causes disturbance to any assembly 
assembled for the performance of funeral ceremonies, shall be punished with 
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imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to one year, 
or fine, or both. 

281. (Is a repetition of clause 277)- 

282. Whoever, with the deliberate intention of wounding the religious feel- 
ings of any person, utters any word or makes any sound in the hearing of that 
person, or makes any gesture in the sight of that person, or places any object 
in the sight of that person, shall be punished with imprisonment of either des- 
cription for a term which may extend to one year, or fine, or both. 

283. Whoever docs any act with the intention of causing it to be believed 
in any quarter that, by doing that act, he renders some other person an object 
of divine displeasure, or of causing it to be believed that by doing that act he 
obliges some other person, on pain of the divine displeasure, to do any thing 
which that person is not legally bound to do, or to omit any thing which that 
person is legally entitled to do, or threatens any person with doing any act 
which would, in any quarter, be believed to render the person threatened an 
object of divine displeasure, shall be punished with imprisonment of cither 
description for a term which may extend to one year, or fine which may 
extend to lls. 1,000, or both. 

Illustrations. 

(a) A sits Dhurria at Z*s door, vvitli the iiitentiun of causing it to be believed that 
by so sitting he renders Z an object of divine displeasure. A haa committed the 
otfence defined in tliis clause. 

(h) A threatens Z that, unless Z performs a certain act, A will kill one of A's own 
children, under such circumstances that the killing \vould be believed to render Z an 
object of divine displeasure. A has committed the offence defined in this clause. 

284. Whoever, with the intention of causing any person to lose caste, com- 
mits any assault which causes that person to lose caste, or induces that person 
to do ignorantly any thing whereby that person incurs loss of caste, shall he 
punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend 
to six months, or fine which may extend to Rs. 1,000, or both. 

Illustration, 

A, with the intention of causing Z, a brahmin, to lose caste, mixes beef broth 
with Z’s food. Z swallows it in ignorance, and thereby loses caste. A bus com- 
mitted the offence defined in tiiis clause. 

285. Whoever intentionally causes any food belonging to any person to be 
in a state in which that person, according to the rules of his religion or caste, 
cannot use it as food, shall be punished with fine which may extend to Rs. 50. 

286. Whoever, liaving been convicted of the offence defined in the clause 
last preceding, again commits the offence defined in the clause last preceding, 
shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which 
may extend to one month, or fine which may extend to Rs. 200, or both. 


CHAP. XVI. 

OK ILI.EGAL ENTRANCE INTO AND RESIDENCE IN THE TERRITORIES OF THE 
EAST-INDIA COMPANY. 

287. Whoever, being a subject of the King and not a native of the territories 
of the Ea.st-India Company, on his arrival by sea in any place within the said 
territories, omits to make known in writing his name, place of destination, and 
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object of pursuit in India, to the chief officer of Customs, or other officer 
authorized for that purpose at the place at which such subject of the King has 
arrived, shall be punished with fine which may extend to Rs. 1,000. 

^88. Whoever, being a subject of the King and not a native of the territories 
of the East-India Company, enters the said territories by land, not being legally 
authorized so to do, shall be punished with simple imprisonment for a term 
which may extend to three months, or fine which may extend to Rs. 2,000, or 
both. 

289. Whoever, being a subject of the King and not a native of the territories 
of the East-lndia Company, and not having such a license as is by law neces- 
sary to authorize such a subject of the King to reside in a. certain part of the 
said territories, enters or resides in that part of the said territories, shall be 
punished with simple imprisonment for a term which may extend to three 
months, or fine which may extend to Rs. 2,000, or both. 

290. Whoever, having been convicted of the offence defined in the clause 
last preceding, again commits the offence defined In the clause last preceding, 
shall be punished with bunishment for life, or for any term, or with simple im- 
prisonment for a term which may extend to one year, to which banishment or 
imprisonment fine may be added. 


CITAP. XVJI. 

Ol* OFFKKCES RELATINO TO THE I'RESK. 

291. Whoever keeps in his possession a press for the printing of books or 
papers, not having made and subscribed the declaration re(|inrcd by law to be 
made and siiliscribcd by every person keeping such a press in his possession, 
shall be punished W'ith simple iinprisonnient for a term which may extend to 
two years, or fine which may extend to Rs. 5,000, or both. 

292. Whoever prints or publishes any book or paper which has not printed 
legibly on it the name of the printer, the name of the publisher, and the place 
of the printing and publication, shall be punished with simple imprisonment for 
a term which may extend to two years, or fine which may extend to Rs. 5,000, 
or both. 

29^3. Whoever prints or publishes any periodical work whatever containing 
public news, or commeuts on [Jiiblic news, otherwise than in conformity to the 
rules of law wliercliy the firintiiig and publishing of such works is regulated, 
shall be punished with simple imprisonment for a term which may extend to 
two years, or fine which may extend to Rs. 5,000, or both. 


NOTE F. 

ON THE CIIArTBR OP CONTEMPTS OF THE LAWFUL AUTHORITY OF PUBLIC SERVANTS. 

We were at first disposed to have one chapter for contcmjits of the lawful authority 
of courts of justice, another for contempts of Che lawful autlionty of officers of revenue, 
and a third for contempts of the lawful authority of officers of police ; but we soon 
found that these three chapters would be almost the same word for word. It appeared 
to us also that, in the existing state of tlie civil administration of India, the separation 
which we were at first inclined to make would produce nothing but perplexity. The 
fuYictioiis of magistrate and collector are very frequently united in the same person : 
and tliat person is perpetually called upon, Imth as magistrate and collector, to per- 
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form actB which are judicial in their nature, to try offenders, and to decide litigated 
questions of civil right. While the division of labour between the different depart- 
ments of the public service is so imperfect, it would be idle to make nice distinctions 
between those departments in the Penal Code. 

In order to frame this chapter, we went carefully through the existing regulations 
of the three presidencies, and extracted the numerous jional provisions which are 
intended to enforce obedience to the lawful authority of ditVerent classes of public ser- 
vants. Having collected these provisions, and discarded a very few which we thought 
obviously unreasonable, or siipertliions, we proceeded to analyse the rest. 

It is possible that our analysis may be imperfect ; and it is highly probable that the 
punishments which we propose may require some modiheution. It will be seen that 
we propose the same punishment for all the offences which fall, in our analysis, under 
the same head, For example : one head is the omitting to obey tlie lawful summons 
of a public servant. For this offence we have only one punishment ; and this punish- 
ment will be applicable alike to the witness who omits to obey the lawful summons 
of the Court of Sudder Dcwaniiy Adawlut, to the witness wlio omits to obey the law- 
ful summons of a moonsiff, to the putvvarree who in Bengal omits to obey the lawful 
summons of the collector, to the ryot who in the ^Madras presidency omits to obey the 
lawful summons of the collector, to the trader who in the same ])rosidency omits to 
attend a meeting lawfully convened for the distribution of the Vizabudily. In the same 
manner we propose one punishment for the captain of a ship m the Hoogly who ille- 
gally refuses to admit a Custom-liouse officer on board, fora landholder who refuses to 
admit a surveyor lawfully commissioned by the collector to measure land, for a distiller 
who refuses to admit the proper officer to examine bis distillery. Agiiin, wc propose 
the same punishment for the person who resists the taking of goods in c'xeeution under 
a decree of a court of justice, for the person wlio resists the taking of property by 
way of distress for arrears of revenue, for tlie person who resists the seizure of salt 
by lawful authority, for the person who resists the seizure of a boat in default of toll 
by lawful authority, by the person who resists the seizure of smuggled goods by lawful 
authority. 

We are sensible that there may be reasons which liave escaped us for making dis- 
tinctions in punislimerit between offences which in our classification fall under the same 
head. But it is impossible to find in any single person, or in any small body of per- 
sons, so extensive and minute a knowledge of every province of India, and of every 
department of the public service, as would be a security against errors of this descrip- 
tion. We have no doubt that if his Lordship in Council directs the Code to be pub- 
lished for general information, valuable suggestions will be received from servants of 
the CompaTiy in different parts of India, and that those suggestions will enable the 
Government to modify the provisions which we propose, by introducing proper aggra- 
vations and mitigations. 

The only provision which appears to us to require any further explanation, is that 
which is contained in clause 182. 

We have, to the best of our ability, framed laws against acts which ought to be 
repressed at all times and places, or at times and places which it is in our power to 
define. But there are acts which at one time and place are perfectly innocent, and 
which at anotlicr time or place are proper subjects of punishment ; nor is it always 
possible for the legislator to say at what time or at what place such acts ought to be 
punishable. 

Thus it may happen that a religious procession which is in itself perfectly legal, 
and which, while it'passcs through many quarters of a town is perfectly harmless, can- 
not, without great risk of tumult and outrage, be suffered to turn down a particular 
street inhabited by persons who hold the ceremony in abhorrence, and whose passions 
are excited by being forced to witness it. Again, there are many Hindu rites which 
in Hindu temples and religious assemblies the law tolerates, but wliich could not with 
propriety be exhibited in a place wlpch English gentlemen and ladies were in tite 
habit of frequenting for purposes of exercise. Again> at a particular season hydro- 
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phobia may be common among the dogs at a particular place, and it may be highly 
advisable that all people at that place should keep their dogs strictly confined. Again, 
there may be a particular ])lace in a town which the pedple are in the habit of using 
as a receptacle for filth. In general this practice may do no harm, but an unhealthy 
season may arrive when it may be dangerous to the health of the population, and 
under such circumstances it is evidently desirable that no person should be allowed to 
add to the nuisance. It is evident that it is utterly impossible for the legislature to 
mark out the route of all the religious processions in India, to specify all the public 
walks frequented by English ladies and gentlemen, to foresee in what months and in 
what places hydrophobia will be common among dogs, or when a particular dunghill 
may become dangerous to tlie health of a town. It is equally evident that it would be 
unjust to punish a person who cannot be proved to have acted with bad intentions for 
doing to-day wliat yesterday was a perfectly innocent act, or for doing in one street 
what it would be perfectly innocent to do in another street, without giving him some 
notice. 

What we propose, therefore, is to empower the local authorities to forbid acts which 
these authorities consider as dangerous to the public tranquillity, hcaltli, safety, or 
convenience, and to make it an offence in a person to do any thing which that person 
knows to be so forbidden, and which may endanger the public tranquillity, health, 
safety, or convenience. It will be observed that wc do not give to the local authorities 
the power of arbitrarily making any thing an offence ; for unless the Court before which 
the person who disobeys the order is tried shall be of opinion that he has done some- 
thing tending to endanger the public tranquillity, health, safety, or convenience, he 
will be liable to no punishment. The effect of the order of the local authority will be 
merely to deprive the person who knowingly disobeys the order of the plea that he had 
no bad irktentions. He will not be permitted to allege tliat if he caused harm, or risk 
of harm, it was without his knowledge. 

Thus, if in a town where no order for the chaining up of dogs has been made, A 
suffers his dog to run about louse, A will be liable to no punishment for any mischief . 
which the animal may do, unless it can be shown that A knew the animal to be danger- 
ous. But if an order for confining dogs has been issued, and if A knew of that order, it 
will be no defence for him to allege, and even to prove, that he believed his dog to be 
perfectly harmless. If the Court think that A’s disobedience has caused harm, or risk 
of barm, A will be liable to punishment. On the other band, if the Court think that 
there was no danger, and that the local order was a foolish one, A wiirnot be liable 
to punishment. 

We sec some objections to the way in wliich wc have framed this part of the law ; 
but wc are unable to frame it better. On the one hand it is, iis we have shown, abso- 
lutely necessary to liavc some local rules which shall not require the sanction of the 
legislature. On the other hand, >ve arc .sensible that there is the greatest reason to 
apprehend much petty tyranny and vexation from such rules ; and this although the 
framers of those rules may be very excellent and able men. There is scarcely any dis- 
position in a ruler more prejudicial to the happiness of the people tlian a meddling dis- 
position ; yet, experience shows us that it is a disposition wliich is often found in 
company with tlie best intentions, with great activity and energy, and with a sincere 
regard for the interest of the community. A public servant of more than ordinary zeal 
and industry, unless he have very much more thaq ordinary judgment, is the very man 
who is likely to harass the people under his care with needless restrictions. We have, 
therefore, thought it necessary to provide that no person should be punished merely 
for disobeying a local order, unless it be made to appear that the disobedience has been 
attended with evil, or risk of evil. Thus no person will be punished for disobeying an 
idle and vexatious order. 

The mode of promulgating these orders belongs to the Code of Procedure, yirhich 
will of course contain such provisions as may be required for the purpose of enabling 
the Government to exercise a constant and efficient control over its local officers. 
Aia/.JB«r«.N.S.VoL.27.NoJ05. M 
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NOTE G. 

ON THE CHA1*TER OF OFFENCES RELATING TO PUBLIC JUSTICE. 

Many offences which interfere with the administration of justice are siifliciently pro- 
vided for in other chapters, particularly in the chapter relating to contempts of the 
lawful authority of public servants. There still remain, however, some offences of that 
description for which the present chapter is intended to provide. 

The rules which we propose touching the offence of attempting to impose on a 
court of justice by false evidence differ from those of the English law, and of the codes 
which we have had an opportunity of consulting. 

It appears to us, in the first place, that the offence which we have designated as the 
fabricating of false evidence is not punished with adequate severity under any of the 
systems to which w^c refer. This may perhaps be because the offence, in its aggravated 
forms, is not one of very frequent occurrence in western countries. It is notorious, 
however, that in this country the practice is exceedingly common, and for obvious 
reasons. The mere assertion of a witness commands far less res|)ect in India than 
in Europe, or in the United States of America. In countries in which the standard 
of morality is high, direct evidence is generally considered as the best evidence. In 
England assuredly it is so considered, and its value as compared with the value of 
circumstantial evidence is perhaps overrated by the great majority of the po})ulation ; 
but in India we have reason to believe that the case is different. A judge, after 
he has heard a transaction related in the same manner by several persons who declare 
themselves to be eye-witnesses of it, and of whom lie knows no harm, often feels 
a considerable doubt whether the whole from beginning to end be not a fiction, 
and is glad to meet w'ith some circumsfeince, however slight, which supports the 
story, and which is not likely to have been devised for the purpose of supporting the 
story. 

Hence, in England, a person who wishes to impose on a court of justice knows 
that he is likely to succeed best by perjury, or subornation of perjury. But in India, 
where a judge is generally on his guard against direct false evidence, a more artful 
mode of imiiosition is frequently employed. A lie is often conveyed to a court, not 
by means of witnesses, but by means of circumstances, precisely because circumstances 
are less likely to lie than witnesses. These two modes of imposing on the tribunals 
appear to us to be equally wicked, and equally mischievous. It will indeed be harder 
to bring home to an offender the fabricating of false evidence than the giving of false 
evidence. But wherever the former offence is brought home, wc would punish it as 
severely as the latter. If A puts a purse in Z’s bjig, with the intention of eausing Z to 
be convicted as a thief, we would deal with A as if he had sworn that lie saw Z take 
a purse. If A conceals in Z*8 house a paper written in imitation of Z’s hand, and pur- 
porting to be a plan for a treasonable conspiracy, we would deal with A as if he liad 
sworn that he was present at a meeting of conspirators at which Z presided. 

The exception in clause 190 is in strict conformity with this principle. We propose 
to treat the giving of false evidence and the fabricating of false evidence in exactly the 
same way. Wc have no punishment for false evidence given by a person when on his 
trial for an offence, though we conceive that such a person ought to be interrogated. 
The grounds on which this part of the law is founded will shortly be submitted to 
Government in our report on the law of evidence. As wc do not propose to punish a 
prisoner for lying at the bar in order to escape punishment, so we do not propose to 
punish Slim for fabricating evidence with the view of escaping punishment, unless 
he also contemplated some injury to others as likely to be produced by the evidence so 
fabricated. If A stabs Z. and afterwards on bis trial denies that he stabbed Z, we do 
not propose to punish A as a giver of false evidence. And on the same principle, if A, 
after having stabbed Z, in order to escape detection, disposes Z*s body in such a man- 
ner as is likely to lead a jury to think the death accidental, we do not propose to punish 
A as a fisbricator of false evidence. 
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It appears to us that the offence of attempting to impose on a court of justice by 
false evidence is an offence of wliich there are numerous grades, some of which may 
be easily defined. The authors of the French Code have not overlooked these cir- 
cumstances, though they have not, in our opinion, marked the gradations very suc- 
cessfully. The English law makes no distinction whatever between the man who 
has attempted to take away his neighhour*s life by false swearing, and the man who 
has strained his conscience to give an undeserved good character to a boy accused 
of a petty theft. The former is punished far too leniently; the latter perhaps too 
severely. 

The giving of false evidence must always be a grave offence. But few points in penal 
legislation seem to us clearer than that the law ought to make a distinction between 
that kind of false evidence which produces great evils, and that kind of false evidence 
which produces comparutively.slight evils. 

As the ordinary punishment of false evidence, we propose imprisonment for a term 
of not more than seven years, nor less than one year. If the false evidence is given 
or fabricated with intent to cause a person to be convicted of a grave offence not capi- 
tal, we propose that the person who gives or fabricates such evidence may be punished 
with the punishment of the offence which he has attempted to fix on another. If the 
false evidence be given or fabricated with the intention of causing death, wc pro- 
pose to punish it in the same manner in which vve propose to punish the worst 
attempts to murder. If such false evidence actually causes death, the person who 
has given or fabricated it falls under the definition of murder, and is liable to capital 
punishment. In this last point, the law, as we have framed it, agrees with the old 
law of England, which though, in our opinion, just and reasonable, has become 
obsolete. 

We think this the proper place to notice an offence which bears a close affinity to 
that of giving false evidence, and which we leave, for the present, unpunished, only 
on account of the defective state of the existing law of procedure. Wc mean the 
crime of deliberately and knowingly asserting falsehoods in pleading. Our opliiions^ 
on this subject may startle persons accustomed to that boundless license which the 
English law allows to mendacity in suitors. On what principle that license is allowed* 
we must confess ourselves unable to discover. A lends Z money. Z repays it. A 
brings an action against Z for the money, and affirms in his declaration that he lent the 
money, and has never been repaid. On the trial A's receipt is produced. It is not 
doubted, A himself cannot deny, that he asserted a falsehood in his declaration. 
Ought A to enjoy impunity? Again : Z brings an action against A for a debt which is 
really due. A*s plea is a positive averment that Jie owes Z nothing. The case comes 
to trial ; and it is proved by overwhelming evidence that the debt is a just debt. A 
does not even attempt a defence. Ought A in this case to enjoy impunity ? If, in either 
of the cases which we have stated, A were to suborn witnesses to support the lie which 
he has put on tlie pleadings, every one of these witnesses, as well as A himself, would 
be liable to severe punishment. But false evidence in the vast majority of cases springs 
out of false pleading, and would be almost entirely banished from the Courts if false 
pleading could be prevented. 

It appears to us that all the marks which indicate that an act is a proper subject 
for legal punishment meet in the act of false pleading. That false pleading always does 
some harm is plain ; even when it is not followed up by &lse evidence it always delays 
justice. That false pleading produces any compensating good to atone for this harm 
has never, as far as we know, been even alleged. That false pleading will be more 
common if it is unpunished than if it is punished appears as certain as that rape, theft, 
embezzlement, would, if unpunished, be more common than they now are. It is evi.* 
dent also that there will be no more difficulty in trying a charge of fiilse pleading than 
in trying a charge of false evidence. The fact that a statement has been made in plead- 
ing will generally be more clearly proved than the fact that a statement has been made 
in evidence. The falsehood of a statement made in pleading will be proved in exactly 
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the same manner in which the falsehood of a statement made in evidence is proved. 
Whether the accused person knew that he was pleading falsely, the courts will deter- 
mine on the same evidence on which they now determine whether ti witness knew 
that he was giving false testimony. 

We have as yet spoken only of the direct injury produced to honest litigants hy 
false pleading. But this injury appears to us to be only a part, and perhai)s not the 
greatest part, of the evil engendered by the practice. If there be any place where truth 
ought to be held in peculiar honour, from which falsehood ought to be driven with 
peculiar severity, in which exaggerations, which elsewhere would be applauded as the 
innocent sport of the fsincy, or pardoned as the natural effect of excited passion, ought 
to be discouraged, that place is a court of justice. We object therefore to the use of 
legal fictions even when the meaning of those fictions is generally understood, and wc 
have done our best to exclude them from this Code. But that a person should come 
before a court, should tell that court premeditated and circumstantial lies for the pur- 
pose of preventing or postponing the settlement of a just demand, and that by so doing 
he should incur no punishment whatever, seems to us to be a state of things to which 
nothing but habit could reconcile wise and honest men. Public opinion is vitiated hy 
the vicious state of the law. Men who, in any other circumstances, would shrink from 
falsehood, have no scruple about setting up false picas against just demands. There 
is one place, and only one, where deliberate untruths, told with intent to injure, are 
not considered as discreditable; and that place is a court of justice. H’Jiiis the 
audiority of the tribunals operates to lower the standard of morality, and to dimi- 
nish the esteem in which veracity is held ; and the very place which ought to he 
kept sacred from misrepresentations such as would elsewhere be venial, becomes 
the only place where it is considered as idle scrupulosity to shrink from deliberate 
falsehood. 

We consider a law for punishing fiilse pleading as indispcnably necessary to the 
expeditious and satisfactory administration of justice, and we trust tliat the passing 
of such a law will speedily follow the appeanitice of the Code of Pnjtjcdure. We do 
not, as we have stated, at present propose such a law, because, while the system of 
pleading remains unaltered in the courts of this country, and particularly in the courts 
established by royal charter, it will he dilhciilt, or to s|)eak more properly, impossible 
to enforce such a law. We have, therefore, gone no further tlian to provide a punish- 
ment for the frivolous and vexatious instituting of civil suits, a practice which, even 
while the existing systems of procedure remain unaltered, may, without any inconve- 
nience, bo made an otfence. The law on the subject of false evidence will, us it appears 
to us, render unnecessary any law for punishing the frivolous and vexatious ]>referring 
of criminal charges. 

No other part of this chapter appears to require comment. 


NOTE II. 

ON THE CHAPTER OF OFFENCES RKLATINC TO THE REVENUE. 

In order to frame this chapter, we took a course similar to that which we took with 
the chapter relating to contempts of the lawful authority of public servants. We went 
carefully through the revenue laws of the three presidencies, extracted the penal 
clauses, analyzed them, and reduced them to a small number of general heads. 

His Lordship in Council will perceive that wc have not thought it proper to insert 
in the Code any provision for the confiscation of property on the ground of a breach 
of the revenue laws, and that we leave the existing rules on that subject untouched. 
We have done so because it does not appear to lis that such confiscation is in strict- 
ness a punishment. It has indeed much in common with punishment ; but it appears 
to us that there is a marked distinction, and that confiscation of the sort which is 
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authorized in many parts of the regulations of the three presidencies) would, consi- 
dered in the light of a punishment, be anomalous and indefensible. It is a proceeding 
directed, not against the person who has broken th(! law, but agjiinst the thing with 
respect to which the law has been broken. It is not necessary that any misconduct 
should be proved, that any aceusatiort should be brought, that any particular indi- 
vidual should be in the contemplation of the authority which directs the confiscation. 
Nay, the revenue laws authorize confiscation, not only in cases where misconduct is not 
proved, but in cases where it is proved that tliere has been no misconduct in any quar- 
ter ; and, where there has been misconduct, those laws authorize the Confiscation of the 
property of a person who is proved to have had no share in the misconduct 

To give a single example : if tobacco be found in the island of Bombay, after the 
time at which it ought to be exported thence, it is confiscated, together with the recep- 
tacles which contain it, the substances in which it is packed, and the carriages and 
animals which are employed to convey it. This, which is a fair specimen of revenue 
laws respecting confiscation, is evidently objectifmable considered as a penal law. The 
carriages, the animals, the vessels, the tobacco itself, may all be the property of per- 
sons who are not in the least to blame. Indeed we know that, under this law, the 
boxes of gentlemen have r(q>eatedly been seized because the servants who packed 
them liad concealed tolxicco in the biiggage. Su(;h a law, put into the form of a penal 
provision, would be too grotcsciiie to be a subject of serious argument. It would, in 
the phraseology of our Code, run thus — “ If any person places contraband tobacco 
in the baggage of any other i)erson, the person in whose baggage such contraband 
tobacco is placed shall be punished with the confiscation of such biiggage.** And 
the following illustration would make the law, if possible, still mure ridiculous. 
“ Contraband tobacco is bidden in A’s baggage, by A’s servant, without A*s know- 
ledge, ami contrary to A’s express command. A has committed the offence defined in 
this clause.” 

It is evident tluirefore that this law, and many other laws of the same kind, must 
be defended on princijiles quite different from those on which penal legislation ought 
to be roixluctcd. They must be defended, not as being penal laws directed against the 
guilty, but rather as being sharp and stringent laws of civil procedure which are 
intended to enable the Government to obtain its due with speed and certainty, at the 
cost whether of the guilty or of the innocent. Viewing them in this light, and knowing 
as we know that they are greatly mitigated in practice by the lenity of the Executive 
Government, we consider them as justifiable. But wc are decidedly of opinion that 
they would be out of place in a Penal Code. 


NOTE L 

ON THE CHAPTEK OF OFFENCES RELATIN(3 TO COIN. 

Most of the provisions in this chapter appear sufficiently intelligible, witliout any 
explanation. 

We have proposed that the Government of India should follow the general practice 
of Goveniments in punishing more severely the counterfeiting of its own coin, than 
the counterfeiting of foreign coin. It appears to us peculiarly advisable, under the 
present circumstances of India, to make this distinction. It is much to be wished that 
the Company’s currency may supersede the numerous coinages which are issued from 
a crowd of mints in the dominions of the petty princes of India. It has appeared to us 
that this object may be in some degree promoted by the law as we have framed it. 
That coinage, the purity of which is guarded by the most rigorous penalties, is likely 
to be the most pure ; and that coinage which is likely to be the most pure will be the 
most readily taken in the course of business. 

It is not very probable that any person in this country will employ himself in mak- 
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ing counterfeit sovereigns or shillings : but should so improbable an event occur, we 
think that the king's coin should have the same protection which is given to the coin 
of the Local Government. It may perhaps be thought that in proposing laws for the 
protection of the king’s coin we have departed from the principle which we laid down 
ill our note on the law of offences against the State, and that we should have acted 
more consistently in leaving the British currency to the care of the British Legislature. 
It appears to us, however, that the ofifence of coining, though, in an arbitrary classih. 
cation, it may be called by the technical name of treason, is in substance an offence 
against property and trade, that it is an offence of very nearly the same kind with the 
forging of a bank note, and that it would be an offence of exactly the same kind if the 
bank note, like tlic notes of the Bank of England formerly, were in all cases legal 
tender, or if the coin, like the Company’s gold mohur at present, were not legal tender. 
We do not therefore conceive that in proposing a law for punishing the counterfeiting 
of the king’s coin we are proposing a law which can reasonably be said to affect any 
of the royal prerogatives. 

The distinction which we propose to make (see clauses 241 and 242) between two 
different classes of utterers is marked in the French Code ; and it is so obviously agree- 
able to reason and justice, that we arc surprised that, having been marked in that Code, 
it should not have been adopted by Mr. Livingston. We are glad to perceive that the 
Code of Bombay makes this distinction. 

An utterer by profession, an utterer who is the agent employed by the coiner to 
bring counterfeit coin into circulation, is guilty of a very high offence. Such an utterer 
stands to the coiner in a relation not very different from that in which an habitual 
receiver of stolen goods stands to a thief. He makes coining a far less perilous, and a 
far more lucrative pursuit than it would otherwise be. He passes his life in the sys- 
tematic violation of the law, and in the systematic practice of fraud in one of its most 
pernicious forms. He is one of the most mischievous, and is likely to be one of the 
most depraved of criminals. But a casual utterer, an utterer who is notun iigent for 
bringing counterfeit coin into circulation, but who, having heedlessly received u had 
rupee in the course of his business, takes advantage of the heedlessness of the next 
person with whom he deals to pay that bad rupee away, is an offender of a very diffe- 
rent class. He is undoubtedly guilty of a dishonest act, but of one of the most venial 
of dishonest acts. It is an act which proceeds not from greediness for unlawful gain, 
but from a wish to avoid, by unlawful means it is true, what lo a poor man may be 
a severe loss. It is an act which has no tendency to facilitate or encourage the opera- 
tions of the coiner. It is an occasional act, an act which docs not imply that the 
person who commits it is a person of lawless habits We think, therefore, that the 
offence of a casual utterer is perhaps the least heinous of all the offences into which 
fraud enters. 

We considered whether it would be advisable to make it an offence in a person to 
have in his possession at one time a certain number of counterfeit coins, without being 
able to explain satisfactorily how he came by them. It did not, after much discussion, 
appear to us advisable to recommend this or any similar provision. We entertain strong 
objections to the practice of making circumstances which are in truth only evidence of 
an offence part of the definition of an offence : nor do we see any reason for departing 
in this case from our general rule. 

Whether a person who is possessed of bad money knows the money to be bad, and 
whether, knowing it to be bad, he intends to put it in circulation, are questions to be 
decided by the tribunals according to the circumstances of the case, circumstances of 
which the mere number of the pieces is only one, and may be one of the least impor- 
tant. A few bad rupees which should evidently be fresh from the stamp would be 
stronger evidence than a greater number of bad rupees which appeared to have been 
in circulation for years. A few bad rupees, all obviously coined with the same die, 
would be stronger evidence than a greater number obviously coined with different dies. 
A •lew bad rupees placed by themselves, and unmixed with good ones, would be far 
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stronger evidence Uian a much larger number which miglit be detected in a large mass 
of treasure. 


NOTE J. 

ON TllK C?1IA1'TE11 OF OFFENCES RELATING TO RELIGION AND CASTE. 

The y)rincij)le on which this chapter has been framed is a principle on which it 
would be desirable that all governments should act; but from which the 13ritish 
Government in India cannot depart without risking the dissolution of society. It is 
this, tliat every man should he suffered to profess his own religion, and that no man 
should be suffered to insult the religion of aimthcr. 

The question whether insults offered to a religion ought to be visited with punish- 
ment does not u])peur to us at all to depend on the question whether that religion be 
true or false. TJie religion may be false, hut the pain which such insults give to the 
professors of that religion is real. It is often, as the most superficial observation may 
convince us, as real a pain, and as acute a pain, as is caused by almost any offence 
against the person, against property, or agftinst character. Nor is there any com- 
pensating good whatsoever to be set off against this pain. Discussion, indeed, tends 
to elicit truth ; but insults have no such tendency : they can be employed just as easily 
against the purest faith as against the most monstrous superstition. It is easier to argue 
against falsehood than Jigainst truth ; but it is as easy to pull down or defile the temples 
of truth us those of falsehood. It is as easy to molest with ribaldry and clamour men 
assembled for purposes of pious and rational worship, as men engaged in the most 
absurd ceremonies. Such insults, when directed against erroneous opinions, seldom 
have any other effect than to fix those opinions deeper, and to give a character of 
peculiar ferocity to theological disserition : instead of eliciting truth, they only inflame 
fanaticism. 

All tiiese considerations apply with peculiar force to India, There is perhaps no 
country in which the Government has so much to apprehend from religious excite- 
ment among the people. The Christians are numerically a very small minority of the 
population, and in possession of all the highest posts in the Government, in the 
tribunals, and in the army. Under their rule are placed millions of Mohamedans, of 
different sects, but all strongly attached to the fundamental articles of the Mohame- 
dan creed, and tens of millions of Hindoos, strongly attached to doctrines and rites 
which Christians and Mohamedans join in reprobating. Such a state of things is 
pregnant with dangers which can only be averted by a firm adherence to the true prin- 
ciples of toleration. On those principles the British Government has hitherto acted 
with eminent judgment, and with no less eminent success ; and on those principles 
we propose to frame this part of the Penal Code. 

We have provided a punishment of great severity for the intentional destroying or 
defiling of places of worship, or of objects held sacred by any class of persons. No 
offence in tlie whole Code is so likely to lead to tumult, to sanguinary outrage, and 
even to armed insurrection. The slaughter of a cow in a sacred place at Benares, in 
1809, caused violent tumult, attended with considerable loss of life. The pollution 
of a mosque at Bangalore was attended with consequences still more lamentable and 
alarming. We have, therefore, empowered the courts, in cases of this description, 
to pass a very severe sentence on the offender. 

The provisions which we have made for the purpose of protecting assemblies held 
for religious worship, and of guarding from intentional insult the rites of sepulture 
and the remains of the dead, do not appear to require any explanation or defence. 

The intentional depriving a Hindu of his caste by assault or by deception is not at 
present an offence in any part of India, though it may be a ground for a civil action. 
It appears to us, however, that an injuiy so wanton, an injuiy which indicates sbliad 
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a feeling in the person who causes it, and which gives so much pain and excites so 
much resentment in the sufferer, is as proper a subject for penal legislation as most of 
tlie acts which are made punishable by this Code. We have, therefore, made it an 
offence. The rendering the food of a Hindu useless to him by causing it to be in what 
he considers as a polluted state, is an injuiy of the same kind, though comparatively 
venial. We propose to make it an offence, but not to deal with it severely, unless it 
should be repeatedly committed by the same person. 

In framing clause 282, we had two objects in view : wc wish to allow all fair lati- 
tude to religious discussion, and at the same time to prevent the professors of any 
religion from offering, under the pretext of such discussion, intentional insults to what 
is held sacred by others. We do not conceive that any person can be justified in 
wounding, with deliberate intention, the religious feelings of his neighbours, by words, 
gesture, or exhibitions. A warm expression, dropped in the heat of controversy, or 
an argument urged by a person not for the purpose of insulting and annoying the pro- 
fessors of a different creed, but in good faith for the purpose of vindicating his own, 
will not fall under the definition contained in this clause. 

Clause 283 is intended to prevent such practices as those known among the natives 
by the names of dhuriia and traga. Such acts are now punishable by law, and it is 
unnecessary to adduce any argument for the purpose of showing tliat they ought to 
be so. 


NOTE K. 

ON THE CIIAPTEa OF ILLICIT ENTRANCE INTO AND ILLICIT RESIUENCK IN THE 
TERRITORIES OF THE EAST-INDIA COMPANY. 

The Indian legislature is required by the Act of Parliament Sand 4#Wm.IV. 
cap. 85, sect, Ixxxiv., “ as soon as conveniently may be, to make laws or regulations 
providing for the prevention or punishment of the illicit entrance into or residence in 
tlie said territories of persons not authorized to cuter or reside therein.” 

We have, therefore, thought it our duty to insert in the Penal Code provisions fov 
the purpose of carrying Uie intentions of Parliament into effect. 


NOTE L. 

ON THE CHAPTER OF OFFF-NCES RELATING TO THE PRESS. 

The penal provisions contained in this chapter arc taken from the Act of the Gover- 
nor-general of India in Council, No. XI. of 1835. 

Sufficient provision appears to us to have been made in other parts of the Code, par- 
ticularly by clause 195, for the punishment of the offence mentioned in the last section 
of the Act to which we have referred. 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Calcutta* 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

RAIlAWALrUU. 

The following uccoiiiit of Bahawalpur, 
and of tlie manners of its court, is given 
by Lieut. Mackesoii, 14tli N.I., in his 
Journal of Capt. Wade's mission to that 
state in 18^2-33: 

“ From the 8ili to the 2;>th of Fe- 
bruary, the mission remained at Fahawal- 
piir, ernjiloyed in negotiation with the 
nawab. 'i'lie town of Bahawalpur, the 
most populous in the khan's dominions, 
is situated about two miles S. E. of the pre- 
sent ehannel of the river (Sutlej J ; during 
the floods, a branch of the river runs close 
under its walls, and the intervening 
space, at present a moist sand covered 
with low straggling jhau, is then one 
sheet of water. At the present season, 
only the beaten tracks to the ghat are 
passable on horseback, and the rest is 
quagmire. The walls of the town en- 
clo.se H iiiimber of gardens, and from the 
river the only signs of buildings we could 
descry through the trees were tlie mina- 
rets of tlie large mosque. The approach 
to the town from the river is by a imiiihcr 
of narrow lanes separating gardens, in 
whicli the hed-mvshkn the apple and 
orange-trees, the mulberry and rose- 
bushes, are seen in great profusion. A 
bridge of one arch, built of burnt bricks, 
conducts over an insignificant moat to 
the Multan gate, by vvhieh we entered 
the city. On the day of our visit to the 
naw4b, the tops of the houses in the 
streets were crowded with spectators, 
who observed a profound silence as we 
passed : this was so remarkable, that 1 
cannot but think particular orders must 
have been given on the subject, as the 
same circumstances attracted the notice 
of the Hon. M. EIpbiiistone and his 
partyf on their passage through Bdhawal- 
pur m their mission to Cabul. We passed 
through a long narrow street, which forms 
the principal bazar, and it appeared well 
inhabited ; the other parts of the town 
betray a decreasing population. Many 
houses are empty and in ruins. It now 
contains 2,025 shops of all descriptions. 
The number of its inhabitants may be 
estimated at 20,000. The second iiaha- 
wal Khan always spent some months of 
the year at this place, but since hi.s death 
it has been quite deserted by the court, 
and other causes have not been wanting 
to account for its diminished importance. 
Before the naw^b relinquished his ter- 
ritory on the opposite side of the river, 
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the greatest portion of his revenue, whicfi 
he receives in kind, was collected here, 
as also the indigo and rice for exportation. 
I'his is no longer the case, and the trade 
of Afghanistan with Central India, to 
wliich it chiefly owed its flourishing con- 
dition, has both fallen off in quantity, and 
no longer pursues so exclusively as for- 
merly the route by Bahawalpur. The 
decreasing income of the present nuwdb 
and his father has compelled them to levy 
arbitrary eontrihutions from the mer- 
chants, who have deserted the place in 
consequence. The Amritsar, Shik^rpur, 
and Marwar mercantile houses have still 
their agents here, but com[>arative1y little 
hiisiiiess is transacted between them. 
Aga Raih, a .Tew, who had formerly a 
house at Dera Ghazi Khan, and is con- 
nected with the .lews of Bokhara, and 
Kaiih Chand Shakarpiiri, are the most 
wealtliy merchants at the place. Baha- 
walpur still maintains its celebrity for the 
manufacture of silk cloth or luw,is and 
gulbadajis, which latter are of a superior 
texture, and more lasting than those of 
Amritsar or Benares. The quantity ex- 
ported is not very great, and chiefly to 
Sindh, liiflc-barrcls are also made, of 
very superior w'orkmanship, both at 
Khuirpur, Bahawalpur, and Kharipur; but 
the handsomest are made only to order, 
and to he sent in presents to Sindh, I.alior, 
and other places. 

The inhabitants of Bahawalpur and of 
tile few other towns in the Bahau'alpur 
territory, arc cliiefly Hindus, and these in 
appearance the very outcasts of their 
race, dirty, squalid, and miserable. 
Tliough they are tolerated in the prac- 
tice of their religion, and have a high 
priest or giisdin^ wiio enjoys some con- 
sideration with the nawab, they are 
looked down upon by their Mussulman 
fellow- subjects with tlie utmost con- 
tempt, and subjected to every kind of 
oppression. Some lew of them enjoy 
ofltices of trust near the nawiib, and 
the other great men of his court ; but 
this they owe to the indulgence and ignor 
raiK^ of their masters, which quite unfits 
them for the tiresome details of business. 

On the 27th we passed the day in 
hunting with tlije nawab. The following 
is a description of his mode of following 
that pastime : 

The jungles in which the game is pre- 
served are divided and traversed in their 
whole extent by strong hedges, made of 
twisted boughs of the- jAaar, running at 
acute or at right angles witli each other 
In the form of a funnel, into which the 
game is driven. Tlie hedges are not 
(A) 
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mnclo to join the apex of the triangles, 
but a space is there left open and cleared 
of jungle, in which the ambuscades are 
formed. These ambuscades resemble in 
their relative positions an inverted fun- 
nel, the mouth of which joins that into 
which the game is driven. TJic navvftlj 
occupies the first place in front of the 
opening ; at a short distance behind him, 
branching out to right and leit, are two 
more ami)iiscades not far apart; behind 
these are others fartlicr apart, atid so on 
with the rest, wliich arc so arranged, 
that the sportsmen fire clear of each 
other. Tlie ambuscades are formed of 
small hedges of the^/tnu, high enough to 
conceal a person when seated on tiic 
gi*oiiiid : in the very high jungles, plat- 
forms of eight and ten feet liigli arc used 
for the same purpose. Wlion the tract of 
jungle is circular, it is first surroumietl 
by H very high fence of thej/ioM, between 
which and the jungle a s})ace is left for 
a road ; then, from the circumference, 
fences are dniwii towards the centre like 
the radii of a circle ; the centre is freed 
fmin jungle and left open for the ambus- 
cades. A number of dogs, of all sizes itnd 
breeds, and from three to four hundred 
sawnrs, according to the extent of line 
they have to cover, arc then sent into the 
jungles from the outside, and close their 
ranks as they approach the narrow end of 
the enclosed space, hooting and shouting 
to drive the game before them. The Ha- 
waii and his courtiers meanwhile lounge at 
their ambuscades ; conversation is carried 
on, at first freely, but as the beaters draw 
near, in whispers only. A crackling of 
tiie jungle or wu\'ing of the grass, is sufb- 
cietit to put every one on the alert— the 
hand is instinctively directed towards the 
trigger, and you are jireparcd for tiger, 
hog, or any thing that may make its ap- 
pearance. The eye is strained to burst- 
ing to catch the iiiomeiit of the beast's 
leaving the jungle, when, Avhatever he is, 
he will assuredly give a spring on finding 
himself in the open space. At lust he 
bursts cover, and the object of your fond 
anticipations proves to be nothhig more 
than a jiickal ; but before you have time 
to recover from your vexation at having 
your nerves unstrung by so unworthy a 
beast, and before you have time to brace 
tiiem again* the jungle again crackles, the 
houghs break — you catch a glimpse of 
something bounding through the grass, 
and out springs a fine buck deer, with his 
head low and haunches hard pressed by 
the hounds* He either stops for an in« 
statit, amazed, or be has passed you be- 
fore you can raise your gun to your 
shoulder: in either case you miss. At 
the report of -^ur gun be stamps the 
ground in disdain, aiHi bounds on to fall a 
fixejf'to some, cooler eportsman, among 
ttie/ciiremy OF ihirt]! who send their halit 


whizzing after him. ' The haa> 03 

many as eight or nine rides loaded and 
placed before him, and lie uses tbeni' 
quickly and elticaciously, that unless the 
game comes very thickly, it is a bad day^s 
sport for those W'ho are permitted only to 
shoot after him. Dinner is always cooked 
at his luiiitiiig-seut, and sent out into tius 
jungle fur him, and served at noon. Se- 
veral of his miisa?uhs (courtiers) partake 
of the meal with him, and inferior fareds 
distributed to the whole of his at- 
tendants. Even down to the satses and 
gniss-cutlers, no man is allowed to re- 
main hungry. After dinner, all indulge 
in a siesta, and then to the sport again. 
Where the jungle is very extensive and 
not well encloseil. and tlie efforts of the 
horsemen are bafUed by the game dou- 
bling round tliern. it is not unusual on a 
windy day to set fire to it. This is a 
sight to be witnessed. The sport is very 
exciting while it lasts, but the paiisca 
during the time spent by tlie beaters in 
driving the game towards the amhus** 
cades are tedious. The nawiib and his 
minister frci|uently o(*ciipy these inter- 
vals in reading the Koran. 

Tlie navvab’s hunting- scats are mere 
temporary hamlets, the sides of which 
are formed of the kaiui retui, and the rpofs 
thatched over with graas. A large en- 
closure is set apart for the nawab him- 
self, which is suiToundfsd with a sti'oiig 
and high fence of the //nra, making it 
quite private. This enclosure varies from 
two to three hundred yards square ; at 
different angles of itaie a place for his 
daftnrfiJLanu, or secretaries, a place for liis 
cook-room, and a place for his huntsmen 
or shikaris. He has sometimes an under- 
rooin attached to liis own bungalow in 
the rear. In front of the biiiigalow is a 
rtnle chamlrdy raised from the ground 
about two feet, on mud pillars, and co- 
vered with an awning or canopy of clotli, 
under which be holds his darbuTy and re- 
ceives the reports of shikdrsy who are 
sent out in all directions to bring riflings 
of game. In front of the diabuirdy his 
horses arc picketed. His minister, and 
two or three others of the most conside- 
ration about him, have separate hamlete 
prepared for tliem, but the rest of bis fol- 
lowers rough it ill tl>e open air. Canvas 
tents are very little used even by the 
wealthier classes.” 

FEMALE ORFHAV REFUOE. 

The Bishop of Calcutta^ on a late visit.^ 
thus speaks uf the Orphan ;He<r 

fuge; ■ =■ ■■ .,. ^ 

** As 1 returned from Banackpore, X 
breakfasted with JVlrs, WUsoo^. at., beg 
new Hefuge^ at Angripatta,'4eii ' ;mUea 
from Calcutta ; Jjt was like;aijrairy.aee«a. 
A beautiful Jtoiise . and , ^olwnibsiica itm 
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erected ■ «maJl ghaut— a compound — 
aervantaMioiisee^and about 100 orphan 
cliiltlreTi, sitting clothed^ and in their riyht 
mind — cbiJdi’en saved from death and Va- 
Hii lie— children with no families to ob- 
struct their reception of the Christian 
faith — and wliolly trained in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. There the 
lioly woman (now twenty years in India), 
and widow indeed, with a spiritual, sweet, 
consistent carriage — Henry JMartyn, or 
Corrie, in a female form — meek, silent, 
patient, laborious, witli extraordinary tact 
for her peculiar work — is carrying on the 
greatest undertaking yet witnessed in In- 
dia; which having already succeeded in a 
marvellous degree, she is endeavouring to 
render permanent.** 

Mr. Bateman, who accompanied the 
bishop, thus speaks of the visit : 

“At length we drove away to Bar- 
rackpore, and on our return, the follow- 
ing Monday, called at the Orphan Be- 
fuge. It is a handsome building, close 
by the water-side. As our boat drew up 
to the landing. Mrs. Wilson stood at the 
gate ; looking rather serious at the troop 
of servants currying the bishop’s books 
and our umbrellas, and preparing to 
crowd in after us. * Will you want those 
servants ?* Mrs. Wilson said, ‘ for I 
never allow a strange man within the 
walls.* So the servants were dismissed, 
and we were waited on by little (’bristian 
maids — Hannah and Ellen, I think were 
their names. Ninety-seven little girls of 
all ages were assembled, as fat and as 
healthy as you can imagine. Some were 
working, really handsomely, patterns in a 
frame; some were reading ; others learn- 
ing. They have been assembled from alt 
parts of India. The parents of the greater 
number died in the fearful famine a short 
time back: some have been purchased 
back again, when sold for the vilest pur- 
poses ; many are sent by magistrates, 
when found deserted within their juris- 
dictions ; some are maintained by private 
individuals. One quiet, patient-looking 
girl is deaf and dumb : I talked to her on 
tny fingers. Four were sent lately from 
the Goomsiir country, where they had 
been confined, and were preparing to be 
sacrificed, with a view to propitiate the 
gods and secure fertility to the lands. 
They are chained to a tree : a huge crowd 
assembles round at the appointed time : 
they rush on the poor victim at a given 
signal, with knives : they cut off a por- 
tion of the flesh, and run like furies, each 
to his own field, to sqiiee 2 e a few drops 
of blood IrOfn upoh the ground. The 
very fact was but lately known, though it 
basrloqg and is now utterly abo- 

oite'df^’thcn^rf-littKt giris Was irt 
ftMir»dayB) to- hetet beerf sScrUk^d, and' we 
saa^opqni'herk^ the mark' of the ohailo 
•mit tmhdf^ilar. ^^‘ Ko^fHey did hheet’fid^ 


healthy, Iiappy-looking creatures. I'he 
room in which they all sit is long, and 
with verandahs. 1 1 is crossed by another, 
in which they sleep. Blankets arc spread 
on the floor in two rows, and they lie 
thirty in a row ; and the rest iti other 
looms. There is a play-ground walled 
round outside ; as well as a buriiil-grouiid, 
where seven little Christian girls already 
lie; and there will soon be a little cha- 
pel. They know English, and most of 
them can talk it.” 


MISSIONARIES AND NATIVES. 

The Uev. J. A. ScliUrman, one of the 
London Society's missionaries at I3e- 
has sent home the following speci- 
nicMi of Ills method of discoursing to the 
natives : 

** It wants exceedingly great skill to 
]ircach effectually to the nati\'os. Our 
minds have, by our European education, 
become very prone to generalizing; but 
this will not do with the native.s. A ser- 
mon of the best European preacher, 
translated into llindostunee, would not 
Imj listened to. Every doctrine stated 
must be explained by a figure or case 
taken from the sphere of their own ob- 
servation. Whenever I intend to preach 
a doctrine which I have not preached 
before, 1 first sic down and consider by 
wlint figure, or allegory, or parable, I . 
shall explain it: when 1 see that this 
representation does not strike their 
minds, 1 think of another ; and go on in 
this way, till 1 find one which is quite 
according to their taste and ideas. Every 
striking figure passes with the natives for 
argument. Europeans look to the truth 
of the figure itself first, and then whe- 
ther it be applicable to the case in hand. 
Not so the natives. By a striking figure 
you may convince their minds at once. 

1 am now so well acquainted with all 
their ideas and objections, and the an- 
swers which will satisfy them, that I 
never get into perplexity. There is no 
subject more difficult to treat than the 
political relation in which EngJi.shmen 
stand to the natives; and they are ex* 
ceedingly fond of touching upon it. In 
the first year, 1 never entered on this 
subject; but said that I, as a minister of 
the Gospel, could not discuss with them 
political questions, but only the polities 
of the kingdom of God. I now enter 
fully into the sul^ct. Often, after preacht*. 
ing, a brahmin will come forws^, ami 
introduce the matter in this way. *: Wefiv 
air you say is very good ; but if you' act 
not according to it— if you fp inte' yourr 
neighbour's house and rcdi diim of all ho 
has—/ I asked him > whether he kiievr 
any thing against ^ my chateeter^ 
but you are 'ani Eaglishmaa; and thci- 
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will, now take our religion Ukewiee/ I 
tell him that he is entirely wrong, in the 
first place, in taking me for an English* 
man ; secondly, in saying that the hhig- 
lish have robbed them of their country ; 
and, thirdly, m supposing that the Eng- 
lish wish to take their religion. ‘ If you 
tell this in Persia or China,’ I say, 

* would the natives not ask you how 
many millions of English men came over 
to conquer a iiarion of 1 20 millioiis ? 
And would you then not be obliged to 
state the truth, vis. that sin and corrup- 
tion had tlirown the country into such 
confusion, that you were obliged to call 
some few English inercliaiits residing in 
the village of Culciitta to rule over you ? 
Who were the soldiers ? Were, and are 
they not almost all natives ? Do you think 
that you could conquer England in this 
way? No. there is no caste : all have a 
common interest : all are one.* This 
satisfies every native mind. I go on to 
tell them, that Government will not take 
their religion, as it would not be poliiicaL 

* As long as there are castes, these is no 
common interest If you hud been Chris- 
tiana and brethren, neither the English 
nor any nation could have conquered 
you. Government is now neutral, but 
would formerly not suffer any missionary 
to preach to you that we are all one. 
Gods formerly came, according to your 
belief, to dethrone oppressive princes — 
God has now sent the English. And 
why are you dissatisfied with Govern- 
ment? Were you ever ruled so well? 
Look to Oude, and other states, where 
natives reign. Do the people not now long 
for the English Government, as you did 
formerly? You, being a brahmin, arc, 
perhaps, displeased that there is no Hin- 
du king, who would oppress the lower 
castes, and feed you daily in his palace> 
and hear your cantations, and burn, ac- 
cording to your Shasters, with a hot iron, 
every low- caste man who would dare to 
seat himself on the same bank with you.* 
After I have spoken for some time in 
this way, tlie congregation is entirely 
on my side, and the brahmin gets quite 
ashamed.”— ikTiss. Rey.^ July. 


THE DHURMA SUBHA. 

For some time past, there has been a 
growing spirit of disaffection on the part 
of many who assisted in building up the 
Oirthodoz Hindu Society, the Dhurma 
Subba, regarding its proceedings, which 
have latterly been directed by arbitrary 
principles, and by the influence of certain 
wealthy members. While the society has 
been hunting down the poor ainidefeoce* 
less brahman who broke its injunctions, 
it has passed over similar transgmssions 
in those who eiijoyed the patronage of 
th0 powerful. 'I'hew partial prpceoiUogs 


have called forth the indignant protest. 
the truly independent Hindus, and an . 
teiition has been openly proclaimed ' of 
setting up a new society. The once for- 
midable Dliiirma Subhu appears now^ ta 
have lost all hold on public opinion. 
Though its fall has not been owing to ex- 
ternal opposition, but to internal decay, 
yet, from the very beginning, it appeared 
to have emlmrked in a design which, in 
the present condition of Hindu society, 
must have been considered visionary. It 
proposed to coerce, with the feeble wea- 
pons of a voluntary asKOciation, those whom 
the far higher aiitliority of the Hindu 
Shastriis Inid been unable to restrain from 
a daily breach of its observances. It pro- 
posed to establish a sfiiritnal despotism, 
and to narrow the mutual intercourse of 
men who were living in the midst of a 
European society, which daily furnished 
them with the contagious example of a 
free niul unrestrained cummimioii ; and it 
has signally failed. 

The disunion which has brought down 
the Dhurma Subha may be considered in 
the light of a political lesson. If ever 
there was an occasion ott which a union 
among the Hindus was likely to be strong 
and permanent, it was that which gave 
birth to this society. The Government of 
the country had abolished by law a prac- 
tice which they considered a vital part of 
their creed. This was represented as only 
the firet of a series of aggressions ; the 
Hindu religion itself was said to be in 
danger, and the orthodox was intreated to 
rally round the standard of the Dhurma 
Subha, in defence of that which they con- 
sidered must dear to them. Though the 
failure of their efiurts to restore the rite 
of suttee was calculated to cool the ardour 
of the society, yet the increasing spread 
of knowledge, since that period, has ap- 
peared so constantly to threaten the fabric 
of Hinduism, as to require the uiiremitted 
vigilance of the orthodox; but the fate 
w'liich 1ms invariably attended every Hindu 
association, whether political or religious, 
has overtaken this also. Mistrust and dis- 
cord have crept into its ranks, and before 
it has numbered ten years, it is shorn of 
all dignity and strength. In every age the 
Hindus have been the same divided peo- 
ple. They can point to no period of their 
history in which they have been animated 
with one common, tiational object. They 
have fallen a prey to every successive in- 
vader, from their own discord, and the 
absence of all mutual confidence. While 
their literature abounds with encomiums 
on union, discord appea» to be an esien- 
tiol element of the national cliat«cter,i 
Hence, no association into wlxich they 
eiitered has ever been found to. last even • 
the ^e^time of its foundmv*; rXhp harmoH* 
nlpus movemeat oC vast and oomplif*) 
Gated a Goyei;iiBient as that of, 
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pi^«jentinff to snci^essive f^encnitions 
tho sRine undecnying appeamiK^e of vigour 
nfid union, is a plienoiiienon beyond the 
reaeli of their comprehension. — Friend of 
Jnklitty April 19. 

DORJELING. 

We have been favoured with a copy of 
tlie report, by Mr. H.V. Bayley, of the 
iiiforraatioii in possession of Government 
respecting Dorgeiiiig, derived from tlie 
notea and memoranda of Mr. J. W. Gmnt) 
Capt. Herbert, Lient.-CoI. Lloyd, and Dr. 
H. Cliapman. “TJie object of this pub- 
lication,'" as stated by Mr. Bayley, “is 
not to influence public opinion by point- 
iiig to the station as the most proper for 
selection, but to place all the information 
obtained in juxta-position, and thus to 
allow every individual to form his own 
unbiassed judgment previous to locating 
liiinseif.*' it is satisfactory to know, that 
the most favourable views of the climate 
of l>oijeling, and its adaptation to the 
English constitution, are at this moment 
in course of confirmation, private letters 
from gentlemen now tiicre speaking in the 
highest terms of it. 

“ Capt. Herbert describes tlie country, 
in respect to natural scenery, as inferior 
to Landoiir and Mussooree — the oaks and 
rhododeiidm of which are missed, as well 
ns the picturesque outlines of the lime- 
stone precipices, contrasting so well with 
the more swelling and undulating surfaces 
of the clay-slate ; but that it need not fear 
a comparison with Almoraii, which, with 
scarcely a single tree to break the tame 
outline of its narrow* and steep ridges of 
mica-slate, had a most bleak and uninvit- 
ing appearance. Doijeling, having been 
deserted for several years, was seen to dis- 
advantage by Capt. H. ; but, in his opi- 
nion', would be found to improve on ac- 
quaintance. Capt. H. considered that the 
part of the ridge called Ging, a little below 
Doijeling, had even in its then neglected 
state great natural beauty, and gives us to 
understand that, on the Sinchul Mountain, 
wdll be found a great variety of forest sce- 
nery. He thought that it commanded, 
probably, one of the most magnificent 
prospects of the snowry range visible any 
where, in which appeared, eminently con- 
frpicuoiis, the peak Kuncliing Jinga, said 
to be 27,000 feet above the sea, and sup- 
posed by some to be a volcano. 

Capt. Lloyd’s impressions of the ap- 
pdamdee of the country are, that the coun- 
try, from four miles on this side of Ran- 
needanga, from the top of the hills to the 
very boitra of the vallies, is clothed with 
a dense fSmst,’ rather dear of underwood 
in the higher situations, but in the lower 
ehokediup with rank grasses, small 
bamboos, hnd Wirioua brambles and thtrrhy 
diHfes|iaiut thm^ wimfwtes spe« 


cies of the bamboo occurs, there is Seldom 
any other undergrow'th than a light, thin 
grass. He tells us that the interior of Sik- 
kim is an accumulation of very steep 
mountains, separated by deep abysses, so 
narrow at the bottom in general, as barely 
to allow room for the course of the torrent 
that rushes along them ; but adds, that 
there are a few of these ravines which 
have more space at the bottom, and may 
be called vallies, and that the base of these 
mountains is always the steepest part, and 
generally at the very bottom is almost per- 
pendicular. Col. Lloyd informs us, that 
the spot on which Dorjeiing is situated 
has been cleared of trees, and the grass 
jungle tliey found there on their arrival 
was very light, and easily got rid of; that 
on tlie rnoniitjiins to the northward of the 
place there had formerly been much cul- 
tivation, and that on the lower parts, tlie 
forest cliielly confined itself to the deep 
dells and ravines, but that the Lepchas 
rarely continue to cultivate the same spot 
more than three years, and the vegetation 
on the lower situations is so very luxu- 
riant, that on their abandoning a spot, it 
is speedily covered again w’ith jungle. 
The highest parts of the mountains are 
not cultivated — they are said to be too 
cold to permit any crop to ripen. From 
Doijeling, the view is bounded partly by 
the snowy mountains of the Iltmalaya, 
partly by a ridge of about thirteen thou- 
sand feet elevation, and partly by moun- 
tains of about eight thousand ; from these 
last, the ridge on which Dorjeiing is situ- 
ated emanates. The valley of the Teesta 
is the only apparent opening towards the 
plains from tlieir basin, and down that 
valley (which is considerably to the east- 
w^ard of Doijeling, with a high ridge of 
mountain intervening) almost all the 
storms take their course. The country on 
the cast of the main branch of the Teesta, 
called Tuhlung, Badong, and Gontake, is 
much better cultivated, and has more in- 
habitants, than that on the west bonk, but 
the whole country is very thinly populated 
when compared to the plains.” — Hark, 


THE MUNNEEFOORIES. 

“ The Munneepoories are increasing in 
niimbpr here, and I only wish they were 
doubled : a more happy, laughing, peace- 
able race, 1 never saw. In feature and 
figure they much resemble the Chines^ 
but their eyes are not quite so smidl, nor 
are they quite so ugly. The men, 1 fear, 
are but an idle set, but the women work 
extremely bard and Well. They are never, 
seen idle, and have always a bundle of 
wood or cloth on their backs^ or m weavr 
ing or selling tlteir ilfareB. The idoth 
make is extreihely^d, st^i^^ ah'd eh^^ 
some ef It very pr^ty, iind inueh twemV 

fil 
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figure, remind me of good stout Highland 
lassies, and are always laughing. Some of 
the young ones are even ]n*etty, in spite 
of their flat noses. The men are very 
square-built, squat fellows. Both men and 
women are very fair, and do not in the 
least resemble the Hindus of other parts 
of India ; indeed, they are more like the 
Irish. They cull themselves brahmins, 
and say they were made so by the rajah ; 
but our high -caste sepoys will not acknow- 
ledge them, and tell them so, and that 
they cannot he bralirnins if they make 
cloth, which is considered derogatory to 
that caste. Their language is uniriteU 
Jigible to other Hindus, and is spoken 
with quite a Lancashire-like twang.” — 
CorresjK Englishmans April 18. 

COSSYAlf. 

“ Is it know'n to many in Calcutta tliat 
excellent cinnamon is to be had in the 
Cossyah hills for three rupees per mauiid ? 
It is much to be regretted tiiat no enter- 
prising man with a capital will come and 
settle liere for some time. Tlie valuable 
resources of Sylhet and Cachar are quite 
unknown to the merchants of Calcutta; 
but 1 trust, before long, we shall see men 
of research amongst us, and then, depend 
upon it, this part of tlie country will turn 
out by far the most valuable of the Com- 
pany's possessions. ’* — Ibid. 

ORDER OF BRITISH INDIA. 

The native commissioned officers, whose 
names appeared a short time ago in the 
Government Gazette as deserving of the 
above distinction, are likely soon to be re- 
warded with the emblem. Some difference 
of opinion between the present head of 
the Government and the Commander-in- 
chief, as to the device, has led to the sub- 
ject being referred to the Military Board 
at Calcutta. The result has been, we hear, 
that instead of either the crown or lion 
rampant, as suggested by the authorities 
above alluded to, a star on enamel has 
lieen decided on, with the motto “ Order 
of British India” in English and Nagrec. 
This is to be suspended by light-blue w’a- 
tered riblion, of a similar descrijrtion to 
the ribbon of the Guelphic order, and the 
whole in appearance, we are given to un- 
derstand, will be very similar to the deco- 
ration worn by Commanders of the Bath, 
or Knights of Hanover. — Englishman, 
AprUdO. 

THE PENAL CODE. 

opinipns of men are pretty well 
agreed, .that ^ better code could have been 
mhde in Ljhcolti's-Inn at a dtbe of the 
expeiise ; that iit>wih&de without autlio. 
rit^; tliat it <iu? in-^ 

qul^, and aijd.oflani imipense. 


that ought to have aided the. work^vtbat^ 
its policy towards Englishmen not \n tbO: 
service is unjust; tliat its general political: 
tendency is to extinguish the liliertyi.of, 
the press, and to give to the Executive 
Government an arbitrary power of inter*' 
pretation and action. The immortal Ben* 
thain would have begun bis code with a 
deflnition of rights, and of the things per-. 
mitted as Mrell as of the things forbiddciL. 
In this code there is an omission at tlie 
outset of all definition of riglits of the go* 
verned, which we can very easily account 
for, but not to the credit of the legislatora. 
'XViieii we hear of offences against the 
State, and their penalties, should we not 
also hear something of the duties of the 
State towards the governed ? Is that 
chapter to he left unwritten, as the coiii- 
inoii law of India ? — llurkuru, Fet*. 

AGRICULTURAL AND HURTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

In its report for 1836, the society had 
the gratification of recording the names of 
six branch societies established within the 
year, viz. at Bangalore, Mccrnt, Ilooghly, 
Bitrdwan, Bcerblioom, and Singapore. 
This last year has enlisted six more aux- 
iliary institutions, viz. at Midriapore, 
Moorsliedabad, Ciiltack, Comilluh, Axim- 
gurh, and Assam. If to these be added tlie 
societies of Madras, Bombay, and Luck- 
now, the total nuinlier of societies, in- 
cluding that of Calcutta, will be sixteen. 

OPIUM. 

The accounts received from China by 
every fresh arrival, regarding the prospects, 
of tlic opium trade, are of so gloomy a 
cast, as to take away almost every hope of 
amendment. The opposition of the Chi--^ 
nese to the trade begins now' to assume 
so permanent a character, through ^ the 
steady vigilance of the local authorities, as 
to convince the most incredulous that the ' 
measures which they have adopted do not ’ 
spring from an avaricious de.sire to throw 
obstructions in the w'ay of this trade in 
order to draw larger profits from coniii*. . 
vance at it, but from a settled determina- 
tion in the Court of Pekin altogether to 
prevent the introduction of the drug.« The>i 
ports on the north-east coast, .into which 
the drug had been clandestinely iatneh/i 
duced, are now watched with the greateat 
jealousy, and all access to theni has beeoi ; 
rendered precarious.; By these measmref^; j 
the prospects of this commerce aFei:i'e^r. 
duced to so lowjan ebb, tlmt, in. the^ 
prehension qf many, ^he piiice of |bOiarti^.ts 
tie will probably fall to Rs. 50Q;a;clie«|t,:)|Su 

price which 

golden. dreamsvPfsAh* ppium^rcjseiiiiewfaiin 

which euihofiiiieapC lodtetaMir 
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'App«ah^ (bhaVe been 
di^t^i'fbibeU to mtrodnee the driif^ irito the 
empJtb by force of arms. The efforts 
ithieh have - been already made by more 
than one arched vessel, in the port of Can- 
ton, luive been rewarded witli partial siic- 
c^sa f and we now learn that several otlier 
vessels are fitting out at the present mo- 
ment in Calcuttfi, which will be manned 
by Europeans, and so completely armed, 
aa to be able to resist the vessels eini)loy- 
ed on the preventive servicre by the Chi- 
nese Government at Canton. The English 
are, therefore, about to enter into hostili* 
ties with the Chinese Custom-house, for 
the purpose of landing, imder the protec- 
tion of their cannon, an article, of which 
the iiitrodiictioii is strictly prohibited by 
the laws of the empire. Such a procedure 
is unprecedented in the annals of com- 
merce. In fact, all the circuiustanccs con- 
nected with the opium trade are so strange 
and UTioiiialous, as to stagger belief. We 
see, on the one hand, the civilized, the 
enlightened, the Christian Guverniiient of 
Britain in the East, straining every nerve 
to increase the cultivation of o]iiitm in 
India, for the express purpose of drugging 
the Chinese empire. On liie other hand, 
we see the half-civilized Government of 
China directing all its eflorts to the exclu- 
sion of an article which cannot fail to sap 
the foundation of all social, political, and 
manly virtue in its subjects. We see these 
efforts crowned with success to a certain 
degree, and the price of the drug reduced 
thirty, forty, and fifty per cent. : and we 
are now to see vessels, bristling with can- 
non, and loaded with the intoxicating 
drug, traversing the port of Canton under 
British colours, resisting the local autho- 
rities, and discharging their cargoes at 
whatever sacrifice of lives. Whether we 
consider the poisonous nature of the arti- 
cle which it is intended to force on the 
Chinese, or the agents engaged in the 
trade, at the head of which stands the 
British Government of India, the main- 
spring of this enterprize, or the means by 
which it is now proposed to carry it on, 
by overawing the Chinese officers, there 
is nothing comparable to these transac- 
tions in any other quarter of the globe ; 
but the most incomprehensible circum- 
stance connected, with them is, that those 
who are embarked in an undertaking, de- 
structive in its effects beyond every other 
trade in* which' men have emliarked since 
the abolition of the slave- tfade, iirid who 
are prepared to pursue it by the most vio- 
lent iiieens» should deny that the Chinese 
are: warfartted ih treetiiig them aa ** out- 
side baftAriaha.*' ‘ 

The eiaployineAt of these vessels can- 
not be viewed' with indifference by a 
ventfneiitya^'tjeftidue Of He independence 
as the ff^tbie lawsOf the httipife' 

roap’lAiiilitia mth 


impunity by foreigners, the character of 
the Tartar dynasty is irretrievably com- 
proniised in the eyes of its Chinese sub- 
jects. This squadron of armed smugglers 
will, therefore, in all pruhability, bring 
matters to a point. In vain will the Bri- 
tish superintendent disclaim all connexion 
with these guilty enterprizes, or deny his 
power to interdict them. The Chinese 
Goveniment, wielding as it does so des- 
potic a police, will never believe that the 
chief of the English barbarians could not 
put down these vessels, which sail ** under 
his nation’s flag,” if he hud any disposition 
to do so. — Cal. Cour, 


CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 

The following are extracts from a recent 
letter to the Christian Knowledge So- 
ciety, from the Bishop of Calcutta, which 
has appeared in a T.oiidon paper : 

“ Contemporaneous with external aids 
for the elevation of our prostrate millions 
of IJindiis are the exertions of your so- 
ciety, and those of the Propagation of the 
Gospel, of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society for the circidation of tlie Holy 
Scriptures, of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, and others, to impregnate all secu- 
lar efibrts in learning with divine truth, 
and sanctify the education of youth wdth 
the knowledge of the Christian redemp- 
tion. I need not observe to tlie venerable 
society, Unit the outburst of mere curiosity 
in a heathen and Mohumedan people, 
their mere grasp after human science, their 
attainments in the arts, and learning, and 
wisdom of this world, if that is all, will 
only resemble the eruption of a volcano, 
to bury in ruins the fair fields which .stretch 
around. Knowledge, as introductory to 
Christianity, 1 hail with joy ; but, if di- 
vorced from it, with extreme alarm and 
suspicion. 

*'* These thoughts are naturally suggest- 
ed by two paragraphs of your letters, of 
March 20th and August 10th, of this last 
summer. In the one you favour me with 
an account of the unanimous resolution 
of the general meeting in June to present 
a memorial against the continuance of the 
pilgrim-tax in India ; the other, in which 
you are good enough to pass a vote for the 
support of oiir mission-schools near Cal- 
cutta, and propose certain inquiries to me 
connected with the subject. 

** The cminexion of the British Protes- 
tant authorities with the patronage of the 
basest and most degrading system of ido- 
latry and pollution which the lost spirit 
of darkness ever pefhaps Imposed Oh a 
fallen world— a system which has cOii- 
tri ved an entire code Of reUgib|iB usages,, 
and teWai^S and puhlshroen^, w|thott|; 
any cbhsiiltent veferOhee tb moral 
gdOd Oi'OVil^d cOdOylhliihte; IhbuliitoHiMi ^ 
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principle of caste condemns one-half of 
the human race to be perpetual slaves and 
menials, and depresses iiine-teiitlis of both 
sexes into an irrevocable and f^rindiiig ex- 
clusion from hope — a system founded in an 
ignorance of the God who made, and the 
Siviour who redeemed, mankind, and go- 
ing on its course by means of oppression, 
cruelty, and lust : the support of such a 
system, by the greatest and freest of the 
Christian nations of Europe, is an ano- 
maly of the most deplorable and glaring 
character. I scorn to advert to mere argu- 
ment, after the incomparable despatch as- 
cribed to Lord Glenelg, of February 18.‘13. 
It is a case which requires no argument. 
Let the fact of British governors, coun- 
sellors, commissioners, magistrates, cotm- 
tenaiicing, by voluntary measures, the mi- 
sery, and barbarism, and ])remature and 
exaggerated ruin of their prostrate sub- 
jects be established (and I believe they 
cannot be denied), and the duty of a Chris- 
tian people to protest against the national 
guilt of such a conduct s))caks for itself. 
I am not master of the subject in all its 
details. I am not aware of the particular 
objections to an immediate abolition of 
the pilgrim-taxAvhich are raised here, as 1 
suppose they arc, by the subordinate local 
authorities. These matters are as much 
secrets, and very properly so, in India as 
at home. I proceed on tliese tw<i broad, 
and plain, and irrefragable points. The 
countenance of idolatry, with its atten- 
dant horrors, in a Christian state, isy per se^ 
immoral and sinful. The delay in execut- 
ing the positive orders from home, embo- 
died in the despatch of February 1833, if 
such delay was not inevitable, augments 
the sin.*’ 

THE HINDU COLLEOX. 

There has appeared in the JEtigUshman 
a paper entitled “ Recollections of the 
Hindu College,” by a native student, in 
which he bears strong testimony to the 
utility of the institution, and concludes 
the paper with some portraits of the va- 
rious European professors and others, 
which are curious, less for the accuracy 
of the draughts, than for their occidental 
style and spirit. 

** During a period of seven years as stu- 
dent of the Hindu College,” the writer 
observes, “ I have had ample. opportuni- 
ties of forming an estimate of the benefit 
which that institution has conferred on^ 
India. The time that 1 have passed within 
the hallowed walls of the college will, no 
doubt, produce in me a fond partiality — a 
blindness to the defects of the system of 
education pursued therein, and an inere- 
dulousness to any, however trifling, evils 
which may faipve resulted from the esta- 
blishment of the institution. Such a par- 
tiality, however incoosistent with phiioao- 


phical principles, will, I trust, he tolerated 
by the reader. When we consider that the 
best hours of our existence, that the buoy- 
ancy of youth, and the playfulness of child- 
hood. have been passed there ; when we 
consider that all the glowing anticipations 
of our future life, that constitute the es- 
sence of happiness, that hope, alas ! now 
how sadly realized, which lightened our 
toils, and made us pore with renovated 
application overtlie wisdoin-fi aught pages 
of men, akin to angels, w'ere formed when 
seated in u corner of the ^ Hull, silent yet 
full ;* when we consider that there it was 
that we were first taught to commune 
with men, who, but for mortal frames, 
would have justly ranked with a distinct 
class of intelligences ; when we consider 
all this, our jiariiality becomes pardonable. 
But notwithstanding this feeling, I shall 
endeavour, to the best of my power, to be 
just in my delineations. The substantial 
benefits which that institution, though 
still ill its infancy, has conferred on the 
people of India, by rarifying the dense 
smoke that made darkness cover the land 
from Cape Kooinarec to Loodhiana, will 
endear it to the latest posterity. The es- 
tablishment of the Hindu College is an era 
in the history of India. Who would have 
believed, a century ago, that amidst uni- 
versal and iinpcnetrulde darkness, this 
single torch, shaded from blasts and whirl- 
winds by the opinions of a few individuals, 
who, like the martyrs of Europe, suffered 
every privation, would have, at this day — 
scarce twenty years since it was lit — shed 
such a lustre over the plains of Hindustan? 
Who would have thought that, in so short 
a space, obstacles of the greatest magni- 
tude to the improvement of India would 
have been overcome ? Who would have 
thought that the dominion of priesthood 
would so soon have ceased ? Who would 
have thought that truth, so long a stranger 
to India, would have again asserted her 
supremacy, and regained her empire ? 
Assailed by bigots and condemned by 
priests, it has been silently and guardedly 
making its w^ay in the world, proud of what 
it had done, and conscious of what it was 
destined for. The poisoned shafts of su- 
perstition can now never reach it. It is 
far above the artillery of the interested 
and debased priesthood. It would be vain 
for the sons of Brahma and the worship- 
pers of clods of earth, of birds, and of all 
creeping things, to attempt its destruc- 
tion. It is like a beacon upon a rock. The 
rain may descend, the floods may come, 
the winds may blow and beat upon this 
house, and it shall not fall, for it is biiilt 
upon a rock. But notwithstanding the 
eminence of its position, the fondest anti- 
cipations of the friends of In.dia have not 
yet been realized. The intellectual itn- 
provemeiits of individual minds, when 
compared with the dehaaing Ignorahce of 
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imen, is » drop, Jn the 
Qq^p*f^Wlfen we loplc srounU us and see 

iV ,f.. V . . . Binary audforlorn. 

‘ l^he scat of, desolation, void of light, 

s<*>]i(p,ivliHt tile glimmerings of education 
icutler- darkness visible, vague apprehen- 
sjoiis regarding the destiny of India seize 
US/, the ilindu College sliall have 

aelileyed that for which it has liceri csta> 
birched; w'hen hrahminism sliall hide its 
ip^lpnous crest in the Transgangetic do- 
miurdps; when the distinction between 
conquerors and conquered shall no longer 
he discernible ; when the Indian people 
will be able to assert their rights with the 
boldness of men, and avenge with the 
ferocity of barbarians the least aggression 
on tlieir persons, property, and country ; 
when every peasant will be able to ap])re- 
ciatc the benelQts of education ; when the 
shelves of the day-labourer will be deco- 
rated with the works of Bacon and Ben- 
tiiain, the consummation devoutly wished 
for will be attained — the Indian millenium 
will commence !” 

From his sketches of character, we se- 
lect those of Mr. 13avid Hare (which is, 
indeed, but a description of the course of 
education in the college), and of Dr. John 
Tytler, remarking by the way, from per- 
sonal knowledge, that the portrait of the 
latter is, in some respects, by no means 
ah exact likeness, and that it evinces a ta- 
lent caricature in the liiriiier. 

“ David Hare, 

“ I must not, in these hasty sketches, 
omit to record the philanthropic exertions 
in the cause of native education of that 
more than mortal individual, Mr. David 
Hare-— a name well known to the Euro- 
))ean and native communities — a name 
familuvr as a household word in the mouth 


idle or bad. Disputes among the students 
are generally referred to him, and he is 
often called in as tlic mediator between 
parent and child. In these, and in other 
ways, the cause of native education is 
much indebted to Mr. Hare for its pre- 
sent advanced sUite.’ 

** The studies pursued at the Hindu 
College are, with one or two exceptions, 
the l>est that could be recommended. Tlie 
pupils are divided into twelve or thirteen 
grades, commencing with A B C, and 
ending with the w'orks of Sliukspeare, 
Byron, Hume, and Blackstone. Tlie age 
of admission is from five to ten, and of 
secession from eighteen to twenty- two. 
During this time, besides the acquisition of 
the English language and the elements of 
science, the pupils have to overcome su- 
perstition, have to fortify their minds 
against the evils which assail them at 
home, where they see their fathers with 
salaries of Us. 10() and 150, earn from 
2,000 to 0,000 per meiiseni. The exami- 
nation is conducted by the secretary and 
some of the members of the General 
Committee of Uublic Instruction, who 
report on the progress of the pupils to 
Government. This examination, like all 
examiiiutiuns, are seldom strictly just, but 
they answer the purpose of exciting a spi- 
rit of rivalry and distinction, which cannot 
but be beneheial in the end." 

“ John Tytler 

was one of the most singular characters I 
have ever met wuth. His singularity w'as 
such as to draw down the observation of 
every man in society. As a man. Dr* Tyt- 
ler was undoubtedly one of the best. 'Whe- 
ther we consider the mildness of his tem- 
per, his moral rectitude, his invincible 
patience, or his extensive learning, we 
shall find that in one and all he ranks the 


of the Hindu youth. I cannot lay the 
lUerit^^of this individual in a fairer point 
of view, than by quoting the following 
lines .fropi the Education Committee’s 
Ii^>d^ .of the year 1835: * Of all those 
whpjiow take an interest in the cause of 
Tiatiye education, Mr. Hare was, we be- 
lieve^ the' first in the field. His exertions 
cssentiaU^ contributed to induce the na- 
tive ,mliahitants of the capital to cultivate 
thu ,Eugjish Umgua^e, hot as they had 
befor^dpuht to the slight extent necessary 
to earryVon .business wUh Europeans, but 
as the ;mpst' convenient channel through 
wiucli a^esi^ ^as to be' obtained to the 
scii^cejotibe.yiresi^^^^ in Uie 

forina^cm.of the School Society and the 
liindiL..^p)Iege; luid 1^^ bas sincCf year 
after si^erintended the 

grosyth^. J^hese; devoting to 
this expected, h . 

portion^ w/iole of, his time. 

Hq, is epn^j^gy pncQU- , 


foremost of the forward. In person he was 
not the most captivating. Twenty years* 
exposure in the torrid zone, with very bad 
teeth and irregular features, bestowed little 
personal attractions on him. In dress be 
was the most careless ; he seldom found 
out whether he hud a coat on him or not, 
and whether the bat was in its right places 
and in a proper position. His connexion 
with the Hindu College was entirely ow- 
ing to Dr. Wilsuirs infiiiciice. The atten-^ 
tion that Dr. Tytler paid to his duty, and 
his unwearied patience,, do great credit to, 
him. In attendance, he ^yas very puiic-j ! 
tual, being seldom absent a day In the. 
moiitl). During the lessons, Jio .dran^^^. 
i'uge quantises of tea, an4 attended . bji[ v 
snatches to the correction ,pf the press^" 
and to his own Sanscrit 
studies, in maBiematics, ^eire 
who could compete with; hina. jBiappwec 
of gunerajiying anil diKoycring 
thods 
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with him, ami had more ample opportii- 
nities of fonnirij^ an opinion of his worth. 
We Raw him much more frequently, and 
on occasions when his learning was 
hrouglit to full play. In the correction of 
essays, and in his historical instruction, he 
displayed a sound, critical, and pliiloso])hi- 
cal knowledge of men, manners, and gram- 
mar, which even at this day, when 1 have 
the honour of enjoying the actiuaintance 
of many literary characters, 1 have never 
seen etpialled. In the eorreetiun of an 
essay, he used to apply the strictest rules 
of criticism ; and, in the generality of the 
cases, the essay retained no trace of its 
former conformation. In social talk, he 
was one tliaC deserved to be listened to. 
The number of apt quotations and brilliant 
remarks that he introduced, rendered it 
highly instructive and amusing. I a.sked 
him once, as he frequently read to us the 
Bible, how he, coiisistefitiy to liis faitli. 
being a Christian, liad entered the army? 
He replied, it was true, he was in the army, 
hut his business was to cm/c, not to kiU ! 
Dr. Tytler hated Byron, not only be- 
cause he was one of the new school, but 
as bis poetry, he said, is tinged through- 
out with immorality. He frequently ex- 
claimed, on seeing Byron on the table, 
‘ Woe be unto him who calls good evil 
and evil good ! * To see what effect it 
would produce on him, I used now and 
then to read a passage or two of Byron 
in his presence, and 1 invariably found 
his face undergo a change from a benig- 
nant smile to ineffable contempt. When 
I read to him the passage, ‘ the insect 
queen of eastern spring,’ he took the 
book from me, and in large letters wrote 
against the sentence ‘ Bathos.* Against 
the pa.ssage. 

Who would be doomed to gorge upon 

A sky without a cloud or sun > 

be wrote, * A star-lit night.' I once 
humbugged one of the students to sing 
to him the celebrated Bcngallee song on 
ilammohun Roy. Tytler listened with 
patience, thumping the tabic and keep- 
ing measure with his feet, and no nooncr 
was it concluded, than he exclaimed, 
*wa.hl wahl it is capital!’ But in the 
next moment he observed, ‘We must 
not, however, forget King Philip’s say- 
ing, * my son, my son, am*t you ashamed 
that you can sing so well ?’ Though Dr. 
Tytler’s constitution, which was en- 
feebled by intense study, by the most 
powerful exertion of thought, by long ex- 
posure to a tropical sun, and all the con- 
comitant evils to which a foreigner is 
liable in the land of the east, refused him 
the usual round of pleasures, which no 
conqueror in the country fails to enjoy, 
he was not wanting in lively parts, in 
surprising quickness of wit, and a happy 
turn to the most innocent and entertain- 
ing pastimes.' While employed .ill the 


explanation of the most intricate theo- 
rems, he would often amuse us with an- 
ecdotes siidicicntly ludicrous to excite 
the greatest risibility. In sliort, though 
the appearance of Dr. Tytler inilicated 
that melancholy was paramount in him, 
he was far from being a disagreeable 
comp.'inion. The versatility of his wit, 
which could square itself to all sorts of 
societies, rendered him the idol of every 
company. Possessing the happiest re- 
tentive powers, he could at his command 
lay open the resources of his mind, rich 
with all the varied learning of the east 
and west. Tliere was no racking of the 
brain, no t«g-up-liill labour, no hercu- 
lean task for him to display at a moment’s 
warning all the nccuimilated learned pelf 
of nearly half a century. He was, in my 
opinion, humble as it i.s, the worthiest 
gentleman, the greatest scholar, and the 
be.st Christian of the society in which he 
moved. But, as a teacher, he was not 
the very best. His tanlincs.s in transact- 
ing business was a great drawback to the 
progress of his pupils. Patience, he often 
tedd us, is the first thing necessary to 
learn a seience, the second is patience, 
and tlje third is patience ! The number 
of essays that I have had corrected by 
liim, were two during as many years, and 
many of my class friends none at all. 
The connexion, tliercft>re, of Dr. Tytler 
with the Hindu College was not very 
beneficial to tliat institution. True it is, 
that his admirable patience, his inex- 
haustible source of information, his mild 
temper, and his being a model of that 
virtue which he taught us, can never be 
depreciated even by his enemies ; yet at 
the same time it should not be forgotten, 
that he was one of those men who held 
that the natives of thi.s eonntry can never 
acquire a knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, consequently it is absolutely neces- 
sary that they should be taught the learn- 
ing of the west by means of the verna- 
cular tongue 1 Enough of such beings— 
their reign has ended.” 


CASE OF MR. rRlNOLE. 

The following are stated, in the Courier 
of May 5, as the facts of the case of Mr. 
Pringle, referred to in last vol. p. 220 : — 
Mr. Pringle had occasion to report the 
conduct of one of his native subordinates ; 
this individual in revenge sends up to 
the commissioner of the division a charge 
against this gentleman, bringing him 
within the provisions of the regulation^ 
which prohibits trading to the civil ser- 
vants of the Company. The charge was, 
that he had sold a horse, or horses, to 
some native, or natives, at a good price ! 
This, we believe, constituted the whole 
charge. The case came finally befOTe Uie 
Sudder Dewanny ; and the five judgeftof 
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that court, Mr. Charles Barwcll, Mr. 
Braddon, Mr. D. C. Smyth, Mr. Shake- 
spear (we believe), and we think Mr. 
Halhed, gave the case in favour of Mr. 
I’ringle; and very naturally held, tliat 
selling a horse at a good price docs not 
amount to trading within the intent, 
scope, and iiieaniiig of the regulation. 
Tile Board of Control, liowcvcr, take the 
matter up apparently in high dudgeon, 
and, after much correspondence passing 
on the subject, itisists, not that the 
Court of Directors should send back 
the report of the Sudder proceedings 
for revision and reconsideration, but 
that they sliould forthwith issue their 
mandate for the dismissal from the ser- 
vice of the five Sudder judges ! The 
Court of Directors have, we understand, 
suggested a few objections to the course 
directed by the Board of Control ; and 
have at length, being unable to work con- 
viction on the mind of Sir John Cam 
riobhoiisc, informed the Board of Con- 
trol that they will not send out any such 
orders touching the dismissal of the 
judges of the Sudder, or recognize the 
principle laid down by the Board of Con- 
trol ; and, in so doing, the Court of Di- 
rectors have, it will be admitted, vvell 
merited of the people in this country. 

THK nOMKSTIC CAT. 

Mr. Jacob, in his account of Jessorc, 
says, “ The European domestic cat, 
when introduced into this country, seems 
endowed with the power of destroying 
snakes as she W'ould have done mice at 
home ; no sooner does one make its ap- 
])eai'ancc in a house or compound, than 
she pounces on it, and, after shaking it 
awhile, tosses it about, playing with it, if 
allowed ; the snake becoming so terrified 
as never to atlcinpt to bite her.*’ 

THE PROBOSCIS OF THE F.T.KPllAET. 

Dr. Campbell, of Nipal, has investigated 
the muscular structure and apparatus of 
the proboscis of the elephant, of which 
there is po good description extant. This 
curious paper, in the form of a letter to 
the late Mr. Twining, is published in Dr. 
Corbyn*s India Review for August 1837. 
We extract the major part. 

The proboscis, perhaps throughout 
animated nature, is without a superior, 
and scarce lias an equal among corporeal 
organs ; in it are concentrated the organs 
of touch, the channels to the internal 
olfactory apparatus, the prehensile powers 
of a noble and huge animal, and, added 
to this* it is the external organ of respira- 
tion, and is used as a pump and reservoir 
for drawing up and containing the fluid 
part of ita food, then passing it into the 
pharynx. With the proboscis, he Is en- 
abled to awim the deepest rivers, to bathe 


and fan himself, and with it he can, with 
equal case, pick a pin from the infant 
fingers of lii.s keeper’s child, or fell a 
forest tree. The wonderful properties 
of this organ liave been long known and 
acknowledged in the cast, and the Poly* 
theists of India have seldom made such a 
happy choice of emblems, as that one in 
wdiich wisdom and universal power, in 
the deity Ganesa, are characterized by 
the elephant's trunk. It arises by strong 
muscular fibres from the inferior part of 
the os frontis, the ossa nasi, and superior 
maxillary bones, and maybe characterized 
as a flexible fleshy process, extending 
from its origin to the ground, being 
longer or shorter, smaller or larger, ac- 
cording to the height and size of the indi- 
vidual elephant it belongs to. It is 
covered by the common integuments, and 
tapers gradually from the attachment 
with the skull, to its point ; where it is 
terminated on its anterior side by aflnger- 
like proeess, jutting beyond the posterior 
termination. The inner side of this finger 
is not covered by the common integu- 
ments, and in it seems to be concentrated 
the whole sense of touch belonging to the 
animal, and that to a most exquisite ex- 
tent. '['lie trunk is divided along its 
mesial line by a strong and thick mem- 
branous j)artitioii into two equal-sized 
cylindrical canals, which communicate 
with the nares and throat, and are each 
lined by a membrane similar to that form- 
ing the partition between them ; this 
membrane does not ap])ear to be fur- 
nished with any secretory apparatus, and 
the walls of each canal are ever apart, 
owing to the strong nature of the centre 
partition and lining membrane. The 
canals are not true cylinders* being flat 
on their lower side, and arched on the 
upper, precisely in the same manner as is 
the trunk itself. Through these canals 
the animal breathes and smells, and with 
them he raises water by suction, and 
transfers it to the pharyiix, through the 
mouth, to be swallowed. 1 could not 
discover the means by which the water is 
prevented from passing directly into the 
throat ; if this apparatus exists in the canals 
of the trunk, it must be immediately at 
the external orifice of the nares, for, 
throughout the entire length of the trunk 
proper, there is no means for bringing the 
sides of the canals in opposition. 

** The canals lie nearer the lower edge 
of the trunk thaa its upper, and are sur- 
rounded on all sides by the body of the 
organ. Its structure is purely muscular, 
interspersed with cellular substanee, and 
largely supplied with nerves of sense^: to 
the size of which the blood-vessels bear 
but a small proportion* The integuments 
are thick, and so firmly attached: to a 
layer of dense cellular substance, that 
is with much' difliciilty the fiesta of 
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muscles can be exposed. The cellular 
substance is firmly attached to the mus- 
cles and dips between their fibres ; thus 
the functiuns of the subcutaneous iniiseic 
is performed by the siiperlieial fibres of 
the chief niiiscles of the organ. Under 
the cellular substance is a thick muscular 
layer, the fibres of which run longitudi- 
nally. and a little spirally from the liase of 
the trunk to its apex ; equally strong on 
all sides, and serving as tlic will directs 
for the various motions of the organ. 
Beneath this layer, and immediately in- 
vesting the canals, is a stratum of fieshy 
substance, thickest on the upper or 
arched side of the canals, presenting, on 
being cut through longitudinally, the 
familiar and beautiful appcaraiu^e of a 
cold boiled ox tongue ; a transverse sec- 
tion of it shows it running from the walls 
of the canals to the external longitudinal 
muscular layer already described, and in- 
timately incorporated with, and attached 
to, it. The spaces between these fibres 
is composed of a white dtuise cellular 
substance, the amount of wliich, and the 
longitudinal incision, gives the marbled 
appearance so well marked in a boiled 
tongue or ox’s bump. The real use of 
this external mtiscular layer is dlfiieiilt 
to determine ; mixed up, as it is, with 
cellular substance, it forms the mass of 
trunk giving extended surface to the 
longitudinal layer. Regarding their at- 
tachment with each layer as the fixed 
point, they will serve the purpose of 
keeping the sides of the canals from 
coming in contact ; a thing of vital neces- 
sity, another instance of the wisdom of 
the Creator, * who makes nothing in vain,* 
and has ordained, that tiic vital functions 
of the respiratory organs sliall act inde- 
pendent of the capricious will of his crea- 
tures. 

** The nerves of the proboscis consist of 
one lai'ge bundle on each side of it, 
coining from the infra-orbital foramen ; 
each of the bundles in the recent state 
was the thickness of my little finger ; on 
dissection each can be divided into three 
independent branches, and one of these 
branches contained sixteen separate fibrils, 
or tubes for the nervous fluid. The other 
branches being of the same size, we may 
reckon that on each side of this organ 
forty- eight nervous fibrils distribute their 
powers of sense and motion, and it is 
natural to conclude from analogy with 
animal structure in general, that in an 
organ- so lar^ly supplied with nervous 
energy as this is, one of the external 
senses must have its scat. The elephant 
appears to use the trunk as its sole organ 
of touch.** 

EXPEDITION TO TIHF.T< 

At the mee^ng of the Asiatic Society 
on tlie 7th February*, a letter was read. 


from one of the party in the expedition to 
Bhotan and Tibet, dated from Dewar- 
giri, in tbe Bliotan hills, 11th January. 
It speaks of the ascent as being accom- 
plished with ease on Bhotcah ponys. 
They were well received by the Raja of 
Devvargiri. ** lie is a fine-looking man, 
of about .55, with a strictly Mongolian 
countenance, that is, superfiiiity of cheek- 
bone and paucity of beard, lie received 
ns in the southern room of the second 
floor of a tolerably well built stone house, 
the ascent to which was by a plank notch- 
ed into steps, of such inadequate W'idth, 
that it is a source of no small danger to 
reach the presence. We found the raja 
seated on a well-raised cushion, with a 
colossal statue in front of him, represent- 
ing one of the Dharmas. Every thing 
was conducted throughout this visit witli 
a degree of polite urbanity which would 
hardly have been expected from a nation 
whom we have been accustomed to re- 
gard as so low in the scale of civilization. 
There was some distrust at first, but it 
has now entirely worn olf, and we have 
establishfcd a mutual understanding, 
which will, I trust, he productive of 
much eventual good.” The writer adds, 
from tlie information of very intelligent 
natives, “ that the Eroo Chownbuo, a 
river which Hows between Teshoo Loom- 
hoo and lllassn, i.s the Burliampootcr of 
Assam, and that just before turning to the 
south, it receives a river from the east- 
ward, which flows into it from China, 
which country they designate Karree^ not 
Geanna, as Turner represents, this latter 
term being applied apparently to Eastern 
Tartiiry.” 

THE BORING EXPERIMENT. 

This interesting operation, the boring 
for water in Fort William, with an augur 
five inches in diameter, is still going on 
with spirit, and producing new disco- 
veries. The augur brought up nothing 
blit clays, sands, and gravels, until the 
depth of .350 feet was attained, when the 
low'er end of a hamerusy supposed by Mr. 
J. Frinsep to be that of a hyena, was ex- 
tracted. Soon after, a portion of the rib 
of a chelonian reptile, with detached 
fragments of mountain limestone, resem- 
bling that of the Kasya mountains, but 
much corroded, as well as fragments of 
wood, coal, &c., came up. The depth 
attained at the latest report was 450 feet, 
whence two other fragments of the "plaa- 
iron of a turtle were brought up. 

THE NERBADDA FOSSIL FIELD. 

The following bulletin of proceedings 
in the Nerbadda fossil field is extracted 
from R letter fix)m Dr. Spilsbury, dated 
15th January: 

“ Major Ouseley is very hard at Work 
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bringing* out some unknown aniraars 
head, the teeth running like the radii of 
a cireJe, eighteen inches long. The ma- 
trix is so very hard, that it requires skill 
as well as labour to get on. 1 chiselled 
out a splendid elephant's head at Saugor; 
there is also one here.” — Journ. A. Soc, 

BACTAIAN COINS. 

Capt. Burnes has presented to the 
Asiatic Society a number of Bactrian and 
Indo-Scythic coins, collected at Cabiil 
and from Bokhara. Amongst them arc 
three lndo>Sassanians, dug up at the 
former place, which enabled the secre- 
tary to interpret the Sanscrit marginal 
legend of two similar coins found at 
Manikyala by Gvn. Ventura. It appears 
to be a translation of the usual Pchlevi 
titles of the Persian monarchs of the Sas- 
sanian dynasty. — Ibid. 

EXCERPTA. 

A proposition has been lately circu- 
lated to the Native Infantry, with the 
view of uniting the 76 regiments of that 
arm in a new attempt to purchase out a 
lieut.-colonel. It is probable that, 
should the present endeavour succeed, 
the circular will be repeated from the 
same quarter, and so far the proposal 
may be looked upon as having relation to 
the general list of that rank. The con- 
sideration to the retiring orticcr, for this 
step, is stated at a sum of Ks. 25,000 or 
30,000 ; and the proposal is to raise 
the latter amount in shares of Rs. 4<(X) 
from each regiment ; of which the major 
should give one-third, and the captains 
and subalterns two- thirds. — Ilurkaru, 
May 1. 

The Poornoo Chundrodoy, in alluding 
to the English school at Dacca, states, 
that the students of that seminary have 
established amongst tlieinselvcs one or 
two debating societies, although the same 
paper states that one that had been set 
on foot, not long ago, by a native gen- 
tleman, a teacher of the institution for 
the improvement of the Bengally lan- 
guage, proved a complete failure; the 
parents and guardians of the boys think- 
ing that this was a branch of the Cal- 
cutta Birma Shabha, so odious to the 
staunch Hindu, and that its object was 
to pull down the religion of their fore- 
fathers. 

Dr. Heifer, who has been employred by 
Government in making researches in the 
Tenasserim provinces, has sent round se- 
veral specimens of caoutchouc, but they 
have all turned out to be of inferior quality. 
The success which has attended the ef- 
forts to produce this article in Assam, 
under tbe superintendance of Capt. Jen- 
kins, and more particularly of Lieut. 
Vetol^, hw been gratifying in tbe highest 
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degree. The specimens produced by 
Lieut. Vetch, and which have been trans- 
mitted by him to the Caoutchouc Com- 
pany in London, are superior to any 
thing seen in this country . — Friend of 
India ^ Mar. 1. 

Amongst other symptoms of improve- 
ment in native sentiment, we may notice 
the indications of a desire to obtain some 
sanction to the re-marriage of widows, 
the prohibition of which the better- 
informed Hindus now contend to be no 
essential part of the Hindu system. 

Consideniblc alarm was excited in the 
neighbourhood of Bairackpore, by tlic 
escape of a large and fierce tiger from the 
menagerie in the park. An immense 
mtiltitiide, composed almost entirely of 
natives, armed with no other weapons 
than bamboo rods, assembled and pro- 
ceeded in search of the fugitive, who was 
discovered behind a thick jungly hedge. 
Two natives (one of whom was the 
keeper) fearlessly w*alked to the opposite 
side of the hedge, and thrust a bamboo, 
to which a rope was attacdied, under- 
neath the body of the tiger. As soon as 
they had succeeded in securing the rope, 
each took hold of one end, and having 
poked the tiger's ribs pretty soundly witli 
their bamboo rods, they led him between 
them like a docile pony, and escorted 
by the shouting multitude, snugly depo- 
sited him in bis former cell. He had 
killed a large bullock and a monkey. 

The re-union on the ICth April con- 
sisted of about fifty persons, of whom 
.some nine or ten only were ladies. Danc- 
ing was kept up with great spirit from 
half-past ten until past one. The new 
sets of quadrilles, some of which were 
elaborately arranged from La Muette de 
Portici and Der Freischutz, appeared to 
give great pleasure. 

About the beginning of the present 
month, Lieut. Butler, of the 22d regt., 
one of the keenest sportsmen at Nusseer- 
abad, on foot, shot a large tiger a little 
beyond Rajghur, to the westward of the 
station, being the thirteenth tiger killed 
by this officer, on foot, since his arrival 
in that part of the country. — Beng. He- 
rald^ March 11. 

On the 21st April, a notorious Sirdar 
daco^t, named Nundo Chung, expiated 
his crimes upon the scaffold in front of 
the criminal jail at Hooghley, in the 
presence of an immense concourse of 
spectators. He died as he bad lived, a 
hardened villain, singing Bengailee songs 
oil his way to the gallows, and shooting 

kurree bol / hurree boir upon the scaf- 
fold, until the drop fell. He was a ne- 
phew of the celebrated Radha, daeoit, 
who was executed on the same spot in 
1832. » . 

The mortality among the dvil. engi-^ 
neers who have come out to IndSa hiur 
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been very great. Except those in Go- 
vernment employ, there is only one qua- 
lified individual left, a Mr. Aitchison, 
who has so many calls on his attention, 
that he finds ic impossible to meet them, 
especially so, since the death of Mr. 
Sewcrcrop. 

We learn that the 70th N.T. will be 
advanced, at the earliest possible period 
after the rains, further towards the threat- 
ened frontier, and that to replace them at 
Sylhet, an additional corps will be de- 
tached from Barruckpore. — Beng. I lurk,, 
JUfay 5. 

The Court of Directors have expressed 
their sense of the value of the Journal of 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, by di- 
recting that forty copies of each tiuiiiber 
of the work, from its commencement, 
may be sent to them, and the same supply 
of each succeeding number us it appears. 

The Asiatic Society iiave set on foot 
a shbscriplion to obtain a copy by Ciian- 
trey himself of bis excellent bust of the 
late Mr. Colebrooke, now in the East- 
India House. If the amount should be 
sufficient, it is intended also to procure a 
bust of Sir William Jones ; and us the 
sum raised for Dr. Mill’s portrait is also 
sufficient to pay for a bust by Chant rey, it 
was determined to request Dr. Mill to sit 
to this eminent sculptor. 

The Himalayan vulture eagle (Oy- 
fiac/os) has been found by Lieut. Hutton 
to measure upwards of four feet from 
the tip of the bill to the end of the tail, 
the breadth of its expanded wings being 
no less than nine feet eight inches and 
a half! 

^aDfr«i0. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

CHAMUER OF COMMERCE. 

The third half-yearly report of the 
committee of the Madras Chamber of 
Commerce, laid before a general meeting, 
cn the 9th April, included the following 
topics : — 

** Acceleration of the Dak. — On this 
subject the committee addres.sed Govern- 
ment again with reference to their former 
suggestions, and to the continued irregu- 
larity in the arrival of mails from Cal- 
cutta. They have since learned from 
Government that measures are in pro- 
gress for reducing the stages of Tappal 
runners throughout India to six miles 
eacb^ with the view, as it would appear, 
of expediting the transit of the mails. 
The tardy arrival of several overland 
mails from Bombay has formed the sub- 
ject of various communications to Go- 
vernment, suggesting that a double line 
of runners should be laid for the trans- 
mission of thqse mails from Bombay. 
A late letter from Government states that 


the Postmaster-general at Madras was 
instructed on the fkl February to cause 
the letters for Madras, conveyed by the 
overland mails, to be made up into packets 
not exceeding IHlbs. weight, and to em- 
ploy runners at every stage correspond- 
ing with the number of packets. Tiie 
same plan has been recommended to be 
adopted by the Government of Bombay 
for the stages within the limits of that 
presidency, and it is therefore to be 
hoped tliat no further instance will occur 
of the delay heretofore experienced. In 
consequence of a represenUition from the 
committee of the advantage that would 
be derived liy the comniuiiity if express 
mails were always opened lor the convey- 
ance of letters to Bombay for despatcrh 
by the monthly steamers, a }mrtial accom- 
modatioii has been conceded, by wliieli 
the public have been allowc?d to forward 
a limited number of letters by tJie ex- 
presses usually despatched by Govern- 
ment, who have declared a hoiie that it 
may be found jiracticable to make arrange- 
ments by which this benefit may be ex- 
tended and made more certain.” 

“ Experimental Farm . — The conclusion 
of the last report alluded to the i>rojec*t 
of an experimental farm ; concerning 
which subject the committee had been iii 
communication with Dr. Wight, of the 
Matlras medical service, whose valuable 
communications respecting the growth of 
cotton and otlier articles of commercial 
iinjiortance, and regarding the establish- 
ment of a farm for experiments, were 
printcfl in the appendix to the report. 
The Madras Pliilanthropic Association 
\ery liberally resolved to set apart 
Its. 5,000 from their funds for the object 
contemplated by the Chamber, and 
pointed out one or two spots that ap- 
peared to be suited to the <lesign. After 
much consideration, however, the com- 
mittee have come to the conclusion that 
insuperable objections exist at present to 
tlie establishment of a farm for these piir- 
))oses, and the ofier of the association was 
declined on this ground, though with 
every acknowledgment of their spirited 
intentions. ’* 

MIT.ITARV ITEMS. 

Sth Light Cavalry . — A letter of the 
17th from Warrapillay mentions that 
this corps had crossed the Kistnah, and 
was that day en route for Dalsbapilly. It 
is feared, from the state of the country, 
that they will be hard pushed for water 
in the Guntoor and part of the Ongole 
districts. In Nellorc there is an abun- 
dant supply: the rains here must have 
been very heavy, as many bridges have 
been washed away, and also .the raised 
read in several places. 

20f/i Beg. N. I . — It is believed the 
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sepoys are quite content on the new 
arrangements about to l)e entered into in 
lieu of full batta, viz. an increased per 
centage on the Hyderabad rupee, or 117 
in place of 1 1 1, as at present, and an issue 
of rice to all lighting men at the rate of 
eighteen Hyderabjul scers per rupee as 
long as the tour holds. This, it is hoped, 
may obviate all grievances, as rice is the 
only article really dear, other articles of 
supply, gram excepted, being generally as 
economical as at hangalorc. 

3oi/i Reg. 1 . — This regiment was at 
Komperchenlah on the JGth, and ex- 
pected to cross the Kistnah on the 21st 
instant. 

38//i Reg. N. I . — Extract of a letter 
from Bangalore, dated the 21st of April : 
— “ The 38th reg. arrived at Bangalore 
this morning, in excellent health and 
spirits, after a march of seven hundred 
miles. Tlicy were met by his Excellency 
the CommaTider-in-chief, and Major-gen. 
Sir Hugh Gough, K.C.B., and a large 
body of the general and division stalT. 
This regiment lost hut one man by fever 
all this long march; it has a s])lendid 
bund, which was playing as thtiy marched 
in ” 

Msf Reg. N. T . — Tlie destination of 
this corps is So(?underahad, which they 
expected to reach on the 2 1th. 

The rcinaining portion of the 40th reg. 
N. I. embarked for Mouhnein yestenlay 
morning, on board the William Wilson^ 
which left the roa<ls in the evening in 
prosecution of her voyage. — Spectator ^ 
April 25. 

We learn that Col. Kctchcn, of the 
Madras Artillery, had been culled before 
council to give his opinion regarding the 
site and salubrity of the •Secunderabad 
barracks. Col. Kctchen’s opinion was, 
vve are told, given in the most unqualified 
terms, and probably in the whole service 
there is no other otlicer so well acquainted 
with the localities, from his having been 
stationed at Secunderabad and Bolariim 
for the last twenty years, or thereabouts. 
—Jhid. 

F.XCF.nrTA. 

The commission of the peace, which is 
about to issue, will include about thirty 
gentlemen, among them three highly re- 
spectable members of the native commu- 
nity. The roads are to be }ilaced under 
the superintendence of the justices of the 
peace, who will also have the innnage- 
inciit of the Assessment Fund, which has 
been hitherto collected by the Govern- 
ment, who took on themselves in return 
the care of the roads. 

It is reported tliat a vessel has been 
purchased by the Supreme Government, 
to run backwards and forwards between 
Madras and Mouhnein, as a transport for 


troops and stores, whenever it may be 
deemed necessary. 

The Conservative, April JO, says 
“ So many of our establishment have been 
laid up by the prevailing feverish epi- 
demic, that it was a work of much difK- 
ciilty to have our ordinary issue ready. 
On Saturday, no less than a hundred 
police peons were so sevei'cly attacked 
by it as to be unfit for duty, and at one of 
the Government offices in the fort, there 
were forty absentees, from the same 
cause.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

TfIK OVKIII.ANII llOiJTE. 

The Steam Committee, in publishing 
the following rej)ort of Col. Barr's pro- 
ceedings in Egypt, have to coiigmtulate 
the subscribers to the fund, and the pub- 
lic in general, on the near completion of 
arrangements wbicli will so greatly tend 
to facilitate the transit, and jiromotc the 
comfort, of passengers proceeding to 
England via the lied Sea. 

It will be in the recollection of the sub- 
scribers that Col. Barr, under instructions 
from the committee, took with him from 
hence, and also purchased in Egypt, 
sundry articles, consisting of small tents, 
sedan chairs, covered cliairs for ladies 
and children, tables, small table chairs 
and cooking utensils, a portion of wbicli 
he left at Cosseir, to be distributed on 
the route between that place and TJiehes, 
and the remainder he disposed of between 
Suez and Cairo. Immediately on bis 
arrival in' Egypt, Col. Barr communi- 
cated, as requested by the committee, 
with Col. Caini)bell, the Consul-general 
there, who entered warmly into our pro- 
ject, and addressed to Boghoz Bey, the 
minister, a long official letter, to be sub- 
mitted to the pasha, on the subject of 
the erection of suitable buildings between 
Suez and Cairo. Pending the expected 
answer to this communication, which, on 
the assurai)t;e of Boghoz Bey, the com- 
mittee have every reason to believe will 
be ftivourable, arrangements were entered 
into with Messrs. Hill and Haven, of 
Cairo, to provide the necessary establish- 
ment of carriages and baggage waggons, 
&c., for conveying passengers across the 
desert. This agreement provides that, 
in consideratioii of the sum of £. 1,000 
sterling, Messrs. Hill and Raven engage 
to procure, hold, and keep up, on account 
of the Steam Committee, 

4 Light Vans, with Canvas or Woollen Awn- 
ings and Stuffed Scats. 

5 Sets of Harness for Light Vang of four 
Mules each. 

3 Sets of Harness for Luggage- waggons of six 
Mules each. 
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0 Ca]Tiage*clrivers. 

15 AKsistaiits at Station-houses. 

1 Harness-mender, and 

2 Shoeing-smiths, one at Sues, and one at the 
central station-house. 

The whole to he kept in a thorough 
and efticient state of repair for live years, 
commencing from live months after the 
20th April, at which time the .£. 1000 
was paid to the contractors. 

The following regulations as to the 
time of starting from Suez and Cairo, tlie 
rate of tiavelling, and the fares to be 
charged, were also arranged. 

Times of starting. 

From Cairo: — If more than a sufficient 
number of passengers for one van arc 
anxious to proceed to Suez, the first van 
to start within forty-eight lioiirs before 
the departure of the steamer from Suez, 
and the second within twelve lioiirs after 
the first. If only sufficient passengers for 
one van, to start thirty- six hours before 
the departure of tlie steamer ; or as may 
otherwise be agreed on by the majority 
of passengers. 

From Suez: — The first van to start six 
hours after the Jandiiig of the first lady 
passengers from the steamer; the second 
twelve hours after the first, if the number 
of passengers exceed ten. In the event 
of there being no lady passengers, then 
the first van to start six hours after the 
landing of the first ten male passengers. 
Xiadies to have always a prior claim as to 
proceeding by the first or subsequent car- 
riages. The right of male passengers, 
without families, to a similar choice to be 
hereafter determined by the Steam Com- 
mittee. Every facility to be afforded to 
such ladies or gentlemen as may wish to 
perform the whole, or any part, of the 
journey by saddle, in place of carriage 
conveyance. 

The rate of travelling to be — 

20 hours actual travelling, or less, if 
practicable. 

21 hours stoppage at the centre sta- 
tion. 

I hour at the other stations. 

The votes of a majority of passengers 
by any carriage may extend the period of 
halting at the mid-way station for any 
number of hours not exceeding twelve ; 
or of departure from Cairo or Suez for six 
additional hours. This latitude may be 
necessary at particular seasons. 

Fares and Charges. 

From Cairo to Suez, and from Suez to 
CairOi for 

Ladies or Gentlemen £. fl o 0 

Children updci ten years of age •• 3 0 0 

ServanEs-- 3 0 0 

The above to include the carriage of 
I cwt. of luggage for each lady or gentle- 
man, and h cwtf for each child or servant, 
with provbions. attendance^ &c., but not 
iociomng wines, stilts, beer. Extra 


luggage to go by the luggage-wagigons^ 
and be charged at therate of 58. perewti 

With regard to the buildings between 
Suez and Cairo, plans liave been pre- 
pared of a centre station and four inter- 
mediate ones in the Desert, which are 
now before the committee, all of which 
Messrs. Hill and llavcii offer to contract 
to build, for the sum of 5, 1 17 drs. or 
about Ra. 12,000. The centre station to 
contain one room of 24/ feet by 18, and 
five sleeping apartments of 1-Jt by 12, and 
fifteen feet high, with stabling and other 
requisite buildings : the whole protected 
and enclosed by a wall fifteen feet high, 
to be built of stone, in a substantial and 
workmanlike manner. A water-tank also 
to be added, suilicieiitly large for the use 
of the mules. The intermediate bunga- 
lows to be built with walls twelve feet 
high, and to have stabling attached ; to- 
gether with water- tank.-*; the whole to 
he built in the same subsUiitial manner as 
the centre station. 

At the date of Col. Barr's departure 
from Cairo, Colonel Campbell had not 
received any positive answer from the 
pasha relative to the erection of these 
buildings; but in a letter, dated Alex- 
andria, the 1 1th April, lit* writes to Col. 
Barr, that the pasha, . who is now in 
the Delta, has written in a letter re- 
ceived yesterday that lie will arrange 
every thing satisfactorily with me re- 
specting those buildings on his arrival at 
Alexandria, which will be in a few days,’* 

The committee have every reason to 
believe that the ]>a.sha will himself uii- 
dcrbike the erection of these buildings ; 
but in the event of bis declining to do so, 
it will be necessary to place at the dis- 
posal of Col. Cainphcll the requisite funds 
for carrying on the work on his obtaining 
his highness's sanction to do so. in the 
meantime, however, a sufficient number 
of tents have been provided as substitutes 
for the buildings ; and as the contract 
with Messrs. llill and Raven comes into 
operation on the 1st of October, passen- 
gers, on landing at Suez, from and after 
that date, will find there a branch of the 
Cairo hotel, where they can remain com- 
fortably, free of all expense (except for 
wines, &c.), for as many hours as they 
please. From thence a ten hours* drive, 
in a comfortable open or close carriage, 
over an excellent road, will take them to 
the half-way house, whence an additional 
drive of nine or thirteen hours will bring 
them to Cairo, where they will find com- 
fortable accommodations in the English 
hotel. 

Witli a view also to improving the 
communication between Cosseir aiulrThe-. 
bes, likely to be visited by so many 
sengers from India, Co). Barr .communU 
cated with Mr. Prissy, a civil enginecfi: 
former^ in the- pasha’s mpUfyv mwiom. 
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sictent at Ltixor, and obtained from him 
plans for a building at Luxor, another at 
Cosseir, and four intermediate ones in the 
Desert, the erection of which he offers to 
superintend and conduct. Mr. Prisse 
estimates the expense of these buildings 
as under : — 


For a house at Luxor as per plan £500 

Ditto at Cosscir do. 2.'i0 


Four intermediate houses, at £VJ& each .... 7uo 

£1,450 

The pasha had also given orders to 
build a number of bouts both for the Nile 
and cuiial, to l)e placed under the entire 
control of the consuls, allowing them to 
fix a fair scale of passfigc-nioney. As we 
limy reasotiubly expect, from the manage- 
ment under which they will be placed. 
Chat th(;se boats will be kept in a proiier 
state of cleanliness, this act of the pasha 
will prove one of the greatest boons he 
could grant Co Che traveller through his 
dominions. His highness had further 
intimated his intention of having small 
steamers on the Nile and canal, as soon 
as they can be prepared, and lias, in fact, 
promised to a^ord every facility for the 
transit of passengers. The com mittee have 
only to state, in conclusion, that an ac- 
commodation building at Mocha or Aden, 
if the latter should he selected as the coal 
dep6t, appears to he absolutely necessary 
for the comfort of passcuigers, as all eoin- 
phiiii of the discoinlort of liaviiig to re- 
iiiuiii on board the steamer while tho 
coals are being taken in. 

C. 1$. Skinnkk, Act. Sec. 

Bombay, 1 7th May, 

At a meeting of the Steam Committee, 
to take into consideration Col. Barr's 
report of the proceedings in Kgypt, under 
the authority of the committee, it was 
resolved, 

“7’hat funds, to the amount of the esti- 
mated outlay for the proposed estahlish- 
incnts between Suez and Cairo, be placed 
at the disposal of Col. Campbell, and 
that he bo authorized and requested to 
execute, on behalf of the committee, the 
necessary deed of contract for the work, 
agreeably to the plans and tender made 
by Messrs. Hill and Haven, so soon as 
tlie requisite permission shall have been 
obtained from his highness the pasha. 

** That it is inexpedient for the present 
to entertain the project of building at 
Cosseir and Luxor, until it shall tiave 
been ascertained what amount of funds 
will be placed at tbe committee's dis- 
posal for this purpose — that, however, the 
committee being deeply impressed with 
the importance to the public of having 
accommodation buildings, not only at 
Cosseir and Luxor* but also at Aden or 
Mocha, or whatever station may be adopted 
as a coal depbt* resolved, that an ap^al, 
Jowm, N.S* Vol.S7. No.105. 


through the public press, be made to the 
subscribers to the fund, to place their 
subscriptions at the disposal of the com- 
mittee for this purpose.’* 

COMMISSION or INQUIRY IN THE SOUTH. 

The Bomfjay Gazette^ of May 9th, re- 
ferring to the proceedings of a late 
commission ordered to the southward, on 
affairs of considerable importance," which 
refers apparently to the obscurely an- 
nounced result of nn inquiry mentioned 
ill our last Journal (last vol. p 220), ob- 
serves ; “We are surprised at the turn 
things have taken, in the face of the most 
appalling evidence of guilt. People no- 
toriously addicted to the vilest and most 
criminal practices have escujied tlie pu- 
nishment line to their crimes, and while 
the cries of the sufferers are yet ringing in 
the car of justice, the depraved authors 
of public and individual calamity are re- 
velling in the wages of their iniquity. 
We may truly say, we Europeans who 
have known what it is to exist in a 
country wJierc there are no secret triliu- 
tials, and where public discussion acts as 
a sure preventive to the perpetration of 
crime, that it is a blot upon the escut- 
cheon of our othc^^vise distinguished 
nation that the inquisition should he car- 
ricil on in se(*recy under the government 
of a free and enlightened people. In In- 
dia, however, things are enveloped in a 
tenfold darkness; we have no opportu- 
nity of arriving at the rationale of any 
measure of (Jovernment, and the conse- 
(jiieiifrc is, that crime frequently goes un- 
punished, iuid innocence takes the place 
of guilt. We could have wished that the 
coininission to the southward, or Go- 
vernment for it, had made its proceed- 
ings publii*. There is no other way of 
ascertaining tbe true nature of the cjise, 
and surmises, ever active where no cer- 
tain <Iata are afforded, wdll, in the ab- 
sence of ])usitive information, gain the 
ascendancy. 

THE MOHURRUM. 

The last Mohurruni was not unat- 
tend tni with outrage and murder, witk 
which ideas we are accustomed to con- 
nect, the celebration of this festival. It 
appears that a quarrel having arisen on 
tiic Duncan-road, between a Maugh and 
a police sepoy, the former, who had a 
sword in his hand, immediately cut off 
tlie head of the latter ; on which several 
otlier police officers ran to the spot, and 
made every effort to seize the Maugh, 
but without success, when a police officer 
cut the matter short by killing the 
offender. It is said that a dufedar was 
wounded in this affray. Another quarrel 
took place near Nagpara, between the 
attendants of two tobwts. Two or three 
(C) 
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are said to have been severely wounded, 
in ebhse^uence of which twenty-eight 
persons were apprehended by the police. 
— burpuH, April 13. 

TRADZ os THZ INDUS. 

Although the investment w'liich has 
been forwarded by Ruiijeet Singh to 
Bombay is not of so valuable a descrip- 
tion as we had anticipated, yet we make 
no doubt that something of a superior 
quality will And its way here as the com- 
merce becomes more extended. The 
Chamber of Commerce having taken 
upon itself the despatch of a return cargo, 
this will, we are sure, be selected in such 
a manner ns to make the inhabitants of 
Upper India solicitous of a further inter- 
change of commodities. The Governor 
has shown his appreciation of the future 
importance of this trade, by bestowing a 
mark of respect (a dress of huiiourj upon 
Aga Mahomed llahim Shecrazee, for 
having been the first to open the trade of 
the Indus with Bombay, as the manner 
ill which this individual has seconded the 
wishes of the British Government dc- 
served some especial mark of approbation. 
It is not now that Che importance of this 
trade can be ascertained ; hut when British 
commerce begins to hnd its way, as we 
have no doubt it soon will, into the vast 
countries which bound India to the north- 
ward, and when the superior fabrics of 
England supplant the Uiissiun trade in 
the many channels through which It ap- 
pears to penetrate, then will the services 
of those who have lent their influence to 
the establishment of British commerce on 
the Indus be duly estimated and appre- 
ciated. — Dom. Coiir., April!. 

ZXC'KKPTA. 

For the purpose of erecting suitable 
buildings for the General Assembly’s In- 
stitution, under the superintendance of 
the Rev. Dr. Wilson, a half lakh of 
rupees is to be appropriated. The insti- 
tution comprises both a school for the 
elementary education of the natives, and 
a college for giving instruction in the 
higher branches of literature, science, and 
theoiogy. The Rev. J. M. Mitchell is 
expected to join Dr. Wilson and Mr. 
.iNesbit. 

' Shme experiments have lately been in- 
stituted in the Company’s Botanic Gar- 
, den at Dapoory, by Dr. Owen, on several 
for the purpose of ascertaining the 
uthity of their fibre, as adapted to the ma- 
nufacture of certain kinds of cloth, &c. Dr. 
Owen has discovered that the fibre of the 
drnameiital shrub, known by the name of 
yucca gtorioisa, which is remarkable for 
' strength and fineness, with proper 
tr0,a^eiR» tnay prove of some commercial 
"'i^ltie, arid with thfsLVfcW it is proposed 
to extend its cultivation. 


A petition to Farliamisht, a^ed' to dt 
a public meeting at * the I'oWn ' Hall, 
the 24th Febniary,' at which Sir C. 
Malcolm presided (who has recommended 
it to the support of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty), and sent home by Capt. 
Biden, prays for a revision of the mari- 
time laws, and the establishment of an 
improved code for the control of masters, 
mates, and mariners in the mivigation of 
British merchant ships, ft sets forth the 
evils arising from the defective state of 
discipline throughout the merchant ser- 
vice, w'hich places in imminent danger 
and difiiciilty the important interests of 
commerce and navigation, and with them 
the welfare and prosperity of the Britis-ft 
empire. “ These evils comprise an 
alarming spirit of discontent and insubor- 
dination, contempt of all lawful authority, 
amounting in frequent cases to open inii- 
tiiiy, and are fraught with extreme jwril 
to the safety of lives and property at sea, 
while excesses of a like nature are often 
committed by seamen when in harbour, 
tending to debase and demoralize their 
cliaracter, and thereby cast a stain and 
reproach upon the reputation of British 
seamen.” 

A great excitement prevails in Co- 
lombo, in consequence of a person named 
John Smith, of English parents, liaving 
lately renounced the Christian faith for 
the doctrines of the Prophet. The indi- 
vidual is a tailor, but very iinlolerd, who 
avowed that poverty once before com- 
pelled him to change from Protestantism 
to Romanism in expectation of obtaining 
relief, and that, being disappointed, he 
has now become Mahometan, in which 
he has been more successful, having, in 
the few days since his head was shaved 
and his dress changed, obtained a large 
sum of money in presents from the Moors. 
He is, in fact, a complete lion amongst 
these people, who crowd to see Abdul 
Rahim Mowlah, He has deserted his 
wife and children, declaring, however, 
his readiness to provide for them if they 
adopt his new creed ; but he is shortly 
to be married to a Moor woman, with 
whom ]te will probably get a considerable 
marriage portion. There are also said to 
be different plans to provide liberally for 
him ; either to give him a bazaar in the 
pettah, or to send him to the coast. 
Altogether, he has made a fine specula- 
tion of his npostacy, though we scarcely 
think the Moors can derive much credit 
from their convert. ^Cofoiafro 06a., Aprd 
25. 

' At B beM 

it was resolved, that a branch association 
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9 )iqii 147 ^ in connexion with 

tlie Auxiliary Bible Society of Singapore. 
Sir William. Norris was called to the 
cl)air» and strongly urged the obligutioria 
of the Kuropean community in India to 
cicculnte the Scriptures. ** Independ- 
ently,” he observed, “ of our obligations 
as Cliristians and as English inen, tliere 
is enough, and more, abundantly more 
than enough, in the dreary aspect of the 
moral waste around us, to stir up every 
teeling of compassion, every motive of 
common humanity which should weigh 
with us as men, to apply the only clfectual 
remedy for that appalling depravity, which 
is, beyond all comparison, the most dread- 
ful curse of India. It was this consider- 
ation wliich, 1 believe I am correct in 
saying, mainly operated on the mind and 
heart of the excellent Lord 'reigniiiouth, 
formerly Governor- General of India, and 
induced him to become the president, and 
one of the most powerful, persevering, 
and eilieient supporters of the Bible So- 
ciety. It hud fallen to his lot, when 
Governor- General, to adjust the ditticult 
cpiestuins arising out of the disputed suc- 
cession to the tiirone of Oude ; and the 
dreadful mass of fraud and perjury which 
encountered him iii the course of his in- 
vestigations, left upon his mind the settled 
conviction that Christianity was the only 
cure for the enormous moral dejiravity of 
India.’* 


iSurmal^. 

The following epitome of the state of 
affairs in Bunnah, of the real views of the 
new king, and of our probable future re- 
lations with that cun 11 try, appears in the 
Englishman of (,'alcrutta, a.s from a corres- 
pondent who has actress to the most cor- 
rect information. Its internal evidence 
is calculated to strcngtlieii our coidideuee 
ill tJie writer ; — 

“ In July 1837, Uesidciit (Col. Burney) 
informs the Governor- General that tw'^o 
lines of conduct are open to the British 
Government ; tlic one being to aw^ait 
and ascertain whether Tharawadi, alter 
settling the country (no\v much harrussed 
, by internal dissensions), Avill acknow- 
ledge the treaties, and allow the rc-esta- 
blishment of a residency; the other, to 
take . advantage of his known hostility 
.,ai]d the actual condition of the couiitiy, 
and seize the present opportiuiity, while 
confusion reigns, and the king is alto- 
gether unprepared for resistance, to com- 
pel. hi^ aqknowledgment, and secure our 
,£peQtiiig. ott a more extensive and perma- 
nent basis. The king’s uncle. Prince 
Mekkara, and soim Armcniiui traders, 
much in the favour of t{ie king, are ex- 
erting themset^46<t6iiilli&taiti peace, and 
, his ma- 


jesty. The old Government was anxious 
to have set aside the treaties, which are 
unpopular with the wliole nation, could 
it have found a safe occasion. The Re- 
sident, in a letter of the above date, pro- 
posed a political agency in preference to 
a re.sidcncy, from the extreme unpopu- 
larity of the first measure ; the Resident 
being regarded as a spy and a dictator. 
The Burmese have nearly forgotten the 
lessons of the late war. The generation 
of that time is nearly swept away, and the 
impression of their defeat is ascribed to a 
want of zeal, be<*ause the Government of 
that <lay was uiipopiilar with the nation. 
The Hiiriiiese are fatalists, and firmly 
persuaded of their present king’.s iiivin- 
eibility. The king fosters this belief in 
Ills own individual fortune, and declares 
tliat the real cause of their defeat was as 
stated above. ’Phe Resident is firmly per- 
suaded that the war is inevitable, though 
remote, and believes that Tharawadi will 
break out the moment he imagines that 
oiir liands are sufiicieiitly oeeupied by 
hostilities in llindustlnm. 

“ A mission has been sent by Thariu 
wadi to Nepal, consisting of a cavalry 
havildar, late in the Company’s sei*vice, 
and two others, disguised as fakeers. 
This mission lias been received, and 
another despatched, via Bootun, by the 
Nepalese court. As a precautionary 
measure, the Resident recommends 
strengthening military defences along 
the frontier. 

“ In a letter to G. G., under date the 
10th September 1837, Burney infonns 
Government that two letters, which have 
been brought to him by a Mahomedan 
trader, named Bakar, from the Biinnese 
ministers, though dated so late back as 
tJie August, were actually written 
only fifteen days previously, and as a 
eonseijueiice of the exaggerated reports 
atloat of warlike preparations on the part 
of the British Resident, has urged in an 
adilress, to wliich tliese profess to be a 
reply, the mission of >10881*8. Blundc;!! 
(civil commissioner) and Dr. Bayfield. 
All notice of this proposition is. omitted, 
which Burney considers convincingly in- 
dicative of the real disposition to set the 
treaty of Yandaboo aside. The messen- 
gers confessed that such was the inten- 
tion — the intent of the two letters — to 
dissiuufe us from the prosecution .of war- 
like steps, because the Burmese ar^ un- 
prepared. 

. “ As showing the true feeling, Burney 
quotes the speech of. the Govenibi; of 
Moulniein : ‘ You are wrong in tbinkihg 
that tlie king means to attack ypu 
directly. He must first settle the coun- 
try. In a year or two they will you 
to cede the Temiasserim provinces, or 
fight you like men, and try to recover 
tfom..* All that, is ubw eought by the 
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Burinan eotirt is dday, Tlie Governor- 
General, * seeing only tlie ilisaflvRiitajifes of 
war,* is disposed to grant this, and the 
only consequence will be making matters 
infinitely more ditHcult of adjustment 
hereafter. Tlie British Government appear 
to be impressed with a belief that no 
national hostility exists. The Resident 
deprecates this as erroneous and danger- 
ous. Every Burmese of rank would re- 
joice to see the treaty of Vaudalioo bro- 
ken up. It is considered most galling 
and disgraceful, 'fho Resident thinks it 
better that the present excitement should 
be allowed to increase, and work upon 
the fears of the country, and advantage 
should be taken of it to insist on a com- 
plete fulfilment of all the stipulations of 
Yundaboo ; recommends that no ofiicer 
should be sent by the British Govern- 
ment till the treaties were nnreservedly 
acknowledged, and urges that the pre- 
sent is tlie very time to insist. Buniey 
states that he has discovered the designs 
of the king from indispti table sources, 
and warns Government accordingly. 

“ Goveniment having decided on a 
pacific reply, the Resident complies 
against his judgment. It w'oiild he bet- 
ter to insist that the mission of an ofiicer 
should be acknowledged, and prepara- 
tions on our side kept up, tlie more espe- 
cially if the king (w'lio is said to he far 
in advance of his countr>’nien genemlly) 
should see, as the Governor of Rangoon 
does, that the presence of a British 
officer would he security from attack. 

“ Burney wishes, in the first instance, 
to see the G. G., that he may explain 
the necessity that the officer so deputed 
should he allowed to appeal (at present 
interdicted), and to notice the ottciisive 
remarks of Tharawadi in respect to the 
G. G. This impression left iineffaccd, 
all measures of jiermanent character 
would fail. Blimey reports introduction 
of supplies, sulphur, arms, &c. &c., in 
lai^e quantities, forwarded to Ava and 
Kyauk-Myoiing, by people calling them- 
selves British subjects; the king the 
only man who has the means to pur- 
chase. 

“ Whilst writing this despatch, further 
intelligence from Armenian traders, and 
a Mr. I.OW, an English subject, state the 
king*s resolution to submit to any ex- 
tremity rather than acknowledge the 
treaties. He declares that the English 
imist set in to their original boundaries, 
and Is especially supported in these sen- 
timents second son, Thail-tcn-byn ; 

though the other ministers, seeing that 
nqfattersvare not ripe, desire to prevent a 
rupture at present ./hr which rtemn the 
letters weye sent express by Bakar. 
The king thinHs, and makes others think 
that ,G. G^ lias neither power nor 
iiiiettiiatio|k quicidy 1^ fesent 


disregard of treaties. Others^; won 
by Buniey's reasoning, have altered 4heki; : 
tone, and beg him to dissuade from the 
hasty resolves of Tharawadi. 

“ The envoy, who came to Calcutta in 
18.31-2, made this remark to Burney: 

* The king*s heart is set on recoverifig 
our territories seized by the English, ^ 
but he has been too precipitate ; it is yet 
too soon to try and do so. * Many desird 
that the king should yiehl finr the pre^ 
sent; but this Burney thinks diffieiilt, 
from the nature of the king’s speeches to 
liiinself, though willing to become his 
majesty’s scajiogoat, if by doing so, anil 
allowdug he hail been provoked, w^oulil 
iiifliiee Tlianiwadi to yield. Burney 
clearly proves that he has, by bis jier- 
soiial influence, iireventcd many from 
violent and infiammatory courses. It 
appears, on the day when the prince 
esca])ed, his brother being then king, on 
the 24th of Fehiiiary, he abused the 
treaty as disgraceful ; and that he doe.s; 
not now consider it biiuliag, may he 
traced in the speech of a Burmese go- 
vernor to Lieut. Brewer (coinmaiiiling 
escort), who W’as stopped at Kyouk 
Taloiiii, oil the J.3th A])ril 18.37 ; he re- 
marked, wiieii told that the Vandaboo 
treaty allowed free passage, ‘A treaty 
made by the late king, under other cir- 
cumstances, is not binding on the pre- 
sent. * 

” ’riie character of the Bunnose, 
haiight)% self-sufficient, vindictive, un- 
])riiiciplcd. No respect for ambassadors, 
as evinced on various occasions. Bur- 
ney’s character of Tliaraw^idi : ‘ Restless, 
intriguing, unpriTici])led, cruel, but clever 
and decided ; addicted to drink, and very 
violent when inebriated ; siirroiiiided by 
reckless and violent men, wdio hope to 
recover Assam. IVIuniiipore, A mica n, and 
Tennasserim. * His first efforts will he 
against our frontier posts, wdiich the pre- 
sence of an officer at his court wnll not 
prevent. Implores G. G. not to believe 
that Tliarawadi’s remarks, about the 
blunder committed by his brother going 
to w'ar, was conclusive of his ow'ii pacific 
disposition, or that the reduction of 
shipping duties bore the same chanu*ter. 
Tlie first was clearly understood by all * 
on the spot to intimate that the blunder 
lay in undertaking what he had not ma- 
tured sufficiently to go through with ; 
the last, a custom cm the acn!ession of 
every sovereign, time out of mind. The. 
late king did the some. Hiarawiidi hau 
amassed, or rather seised, twocrores of 
rupees firom the coffers of the treasury, 
and those of his brother’s officers^ ilh^ 
IB popular just now writh the nation, Imr 
must settle bis ocnintry before he ^nkn; 
of warring with us. A .year benee hw 
inBy:bi%ak out, )itod therefore: it is necesw^ 
sary to foreatiU bilb, ^ seeing: 
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ftvDirs all 'obHgatioiis, and regards ys as 
his - worst onainies.*' 


iSutcj^ 

The Handelsblad, of Amsterdam, gives 
a very ^detailed and minute comparative 
view of the commerce and navigation of 
the Dutch Kast-lndia possessions in the 
year 1826 and 18<‘16. The total value of 
imports into Java niid Madura was— > 


In 11126, Merchandise f. 10.250.907 

Specie 3.9U2.U22 

Total.... 14,2:r2,9U7 

In 1836. Merchandise f. 17,048.748 

Specie 676.15(i 

Total .... 18,524.808 


Thus there was an increase in the value 
of the imports of 4*, 291, 901 f , and in tli»t 
of merchandise of 7,.598,.5/nf., the im- 
port of specie having decreased by 
3.306,672 f. The greatest increase was 
ill the imports from England, which 
were, in 

1H26 f. 1,078.419 

itfMJ 3.:iia.4or> 

Leaving a difference of - . 2,240,083 
The greatest ilei.Tease was in the imports 
from America, which were, in 

1826 f. i,i:m.4W) 

1836 6<AI9I 

Decrease 445,269 

The total increase was. . G,121,i>M3 

Decrease 1,930,082 

Increase 4,191,901 

Accounts received in Holland from 
Padaiig, of the 24th February, state that 
the expedition which hud been sent by the 
Dutch Government from Java against the 
insurgents at Sumatra, at the Thirteen 
Kottas, had met with complete success, 
and that the insurgents had entirely sub- 
mitted. 

jtlaurittua. 

The Mauritius journals contain various 
articles on internal economy, education, 
the apprenticeship of the blacks, and laws 
passed for the more effectual regulation 
of trade and commerce, handicrafts, and 
various arts and professions. It is re- 
quired, that all persons exercising any 
tnde, profession, or handicraft, shall have 
a license. Thh ordinance specifies excep- 
tions in favour of various professors, teach- 
erej advocates, physicians, the ministers 
of ' religion, public functionaries, &c. No- 
taries and proctors in the Admiralty, who 
pcaotise also before the ordinary tribunals, 
asasbhave special licenses, which subject 
eaeb to the^ piqmient of ^£30 per anr.utn j 
coneiiiclrdalffigwitB^.£;2& The satne sum 
for notaries employed elsewhere in the 
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island and its depCndencieis. Proctors* 
who do not practise before the ordinary 
tribunals, pay £7 per annum ; other in- 
dividuals, £3 yearly. For each beast of 
burthen, £1, and each vehicle 4^'). The 
Legislative Council passed, in the short 
space of six weeks, in November and De- 
cember last, a number of acts, which re- 
quired a supplement to the Gazette of 
not less than thirty-four folio pages. 

The Mnuricien^ of the 1st of January,, 
has a very interesting article on the dis- 
tribution of prizes in the Colonial Aca- 
demy and the Mauritius Academy, on the' 
21st and 2.3d of December. The princi- 
pal officers of the Government, the bi- 
shop, tlic heads of colleges, and many 
others, attended. The halls were so 
crowded, that they would scarcely con- 
tain tlie actors and spectators. Aftef 
some suitable preliinitiHry addresses from 
the professors of the Colonial Academy, 
and an exiiortatiori from Mr. Mance, 
three children, of from nine to ten years of 
age, of whom one was a Mahometan, in 
oriental costume, recited in English seve- 
ral long pieces of poetry, with a promin- 
ciation and accent which calleil forth 
decided marks of approbation. The young 
gentlemen who carried off the prizes ex- 
pressed, in appropriate terms, their grate- 
f^ul sentiments to their auditory, llie 
scene exhibited at tlic Mauritius Aca- 
demy, on the 23d of December, was 
equally gratifying with that which took 
place at tlie Colonial Academy on the21sL 


ortiina. 

MISCKLT.ANEOUS. 

The dfdfieU Lewmang, — The Pehinff 
Gazette^ of December 9th, announces 
that, on the 2d day of the 11th moon 
(Nov. 29), the fooyuen of Keangnaii 
inaile a report* stating that the deified 
warrior Lewmang had driven away the 
locusts from the district of Soochow, and 
requesting that an inscription should be 
placed over his temple ; upon which the 
emperor observes, that the name of Lew-, 
mang had long been inscribed on the list 
of divinities ; that in the present year 
Soochow had not been devastated by lo- 
custs, which IS a very meritorious service 
to the people. “ Let it be known that 1, 
the emperor, will write the inscription, to 
be delivered to the fooyuen, and by him 
hung up in the temple as a votive offering 
for the protecting favour of Lewmang. 
Respect this.'* 

77ie Ma-kang /{e&effton.— The Gazette, 
of December 17, contains a report froht 
the governor of the two Keang proyincear, 
to the following effect : The chehtfeii ef 
T^ihgho had reported that, op passihgbv 
the Phiifgkeh landing-place, lie sttwa rham 
selling cakes, “ with an alarmed and agi- 
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fated countenance the chehSen ordered 
the man to be brought before liiiny and 
questioned him. lie replied, ** I am a 
man of Weiht^en, in .Shantung ; my 
name is Yangke." liis speech Wiis cori> 
fused and incoherent, and the magistrate 
was approheiisive that he w'as one of Ma- 
kang*s rebellious banditti,* who had es- 
caped by flight. He ordered him to be 
seized. A spy of Shantung province then 
identified him as the noted rebel. Mo- 
ping. The governor then reports that the 
criminal had been conveyed to Shantung, 
the fooyuen of which province stating that 
he had subjected Miuping to a strict exa- 
mination, and it appears that he was for- 
merly a hisciple of IVIakang, and practised 
his doctrine ; and then joined his rebel- 
lion. M a- ping was put to a slow and lin- 
gering death. 

The Horsbwrgh Memorial. — The mer- 
chants of Canton, in a letter to the l^on- 
don Committee for erecting a memorial to 
the memory of the late Captain Hors- 
burgh, persevere in their suggestion, of, 
instead of a monument in the Abbey or 
St. Paul's, a light-house in the C'hina 
seas. “ It is true,*’ they say, “ that, by 
placing his monument with tliose of our 
illustrious dead, you accord him that 
place which he held among the living; 
but there it would end. Tlie chisel of the 
artist would be admired, while the deeds 
of the man would be passed over in si- 
lence and neglect. We have already in- 
vited all nations to join us in our under- 
taking, and wc look to America, Ilulland, 
and France with the most sanguine hopes. 
We submit, then, our opinion to you, 
whether we should not take into conside- 
ration the character of the man who has 
immortalized himself, and to whose me- 
mory we can only add a tribute of esteem; 
and, if so, would it not be a greater tes- 
timony of gratitude to follow a course in 
unison with the feeling.s w'hich animated 
that benevolent being while alive, by 
building a light-house on some spot where 
ships are constantly going on shore, that 
he may still be instrumental for the bene- 
fit of mankind, in saving many a ship 
from destruction. By this you wiW per- 
ceive it is our wish to adhere to the plan 
which we originally propo.sed ; but as a 
proof of our anxiety to co-operate with 
you, we will originate a subscription for 
the furtherance of your views, in hopes 
that many of this community will join in 
it; and, in return, we beg to solicit that 
you will use your influeiice to procure 
subscribers to co-operate with us in the 
view we have taken.'* 

Christianity in Ckina.^A letter from 
St, Petersburgh, , dated June 23, says: 

We learn from Pdkin, where a mission 
from the GrecHchurch of Russia has exist- 
ed since the iiiaie of jPeter thq Great, that 

. ^ If akang^ dlstidrlMitiefl occtirrSd two years ago. 


upwards of 800,000 Chinese hove emr. 
braced Christianity, aikl that thei'b^ wae 
every reason to believe that all persecu- 
tion of Christians was on tlie point of 
ceasing. The emperor himself is said . to 
Iiave studied Ciiristiariity, and to hold it 
in respect ; wdiile, at his accession to the 
throne, Chri.stian blood was frequently 
marie to flow. The rigorous laws against 
the Christians now exist only on paper, 
and their exec!ution is intrusted to surdi 
mandarins alone as are favoiurable to tlie 
Christians. The la\v of 1836, althougli in 
terms applying to all Christians, was di- 
rectcii solely against tJie Fnglisli, of 
w'hose political influence tlie emperor 
began to be afraid. Tben* arc in China 
several viirariats, w'hose chiefs are to be 
ibunrl at l*ekin. Nankin, and Macao.’*— 
French Paper. 

American Tiade between India and 
China. — I'he following appears in an 
American paper Oiir dates from Canton, 
to the 7th of March, announce the opening 
of the trade between ('aiitoii anrl India 
to American vessels. This ncu' outlet to 
our industry will be of inimcDse advan- 
tage to the shipping interest* striirik down 
as it bus been by the wicked policy of 
oiir rulers. I'lic carrj'ing traiie has ahvuys 
been to Americans the greatest source of 
profit, and w'e may now expect to hear of 
our Yankee irlippers crow^ding the Kastem 
seas, and plying betwxH?n China and In- 
dia. They w'ill prove troublesome com- 
petitors to the English merchant-ser- 
vice. ” 

TheKmperor, — It is now the eighteenth 
year since Taoiilavaiig first ascrended tlie 
throne of C'hina. When we look back to 
the Mantchoo princes who previously 
lieJd the sceptre, vi'c arc surprised at the 
resemblance some of them bore to the 
then reigning nionan’hs of Europe. A» 
for Taoukwang, we have merely to look 
to Denmark, Prussia, and Holland, where 
we may find his exact <!ompeers. It 
W'ould, perhaps, be a very dithcult task 
to draw a true picture of this good old 
man. Few know any thing about him, 
for he lives too retired ; but slander has 
not yet thrown a blot on his character. 
The general opinion is that, in private 
life, he is a very excellent character, who 
keeps liis household in good order, and 
spends his days in comfort and ease. 
lents for public affairs he does not seem 
to possess, nor docs it appeal* that, he in« 
terferes much with the government; 
yet lie has always been fortunate ia the 
choice of his ministers. These appear 
not to be great statesmen, but they sira 
thoroughly acquainted with the wishes of 
their master, and they fldfil those wishes 
by maintaining -the traaquilliiy of .the 
empire. Taoukwang has i|ot lived 
stormy times ; his patience and! wiedoni 
have not been put to the testphut^iWieiie 
any great occasion^ to arise,, requiringiiiew. 
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and' untried' measures^ we bciieve he 
would not pnrove himself equal ta it. liis 
reif^ii has not been considered fortunate 
and happy by his (Chinese subjects; scarce 
a year has passed without being unhap- 
pily distinguished by inuiulntions, earth- 
quakes, or bimines. On the whole, he 
is a man of pea<;e, happy in the enjoy- 
ment of his high dignity, and in the l)o. 
soin of his family, but not adapted for 
stirring scenes.— -Crm/on if JFed* 27. 

7Vie Hoiuf Merchants.^ \ pamphlet 
has been printed at (Canton, entitled, 
“ Tlic (’hinese Security Merchants and 
their Debts,” the ol)ject of whic^li is stated 
to be ** to make known in Kiigiand what 
is believed to be the ill-uinlerstood con- 
ditions u])on which the British and other 
foreign merchants, who reside there, con- 
diicrt their trade, with the hope of interest- 
ing the public of Great Britain, especially 
the mercantile part of it, in the case, and 
inducing her Majesty’s (jovernment to in- 
terpose with tJie Imperial Government 
of China, in order to procure jiayinent of 
certain <le!)ts owing by the liong mer- 
chants to tlie foreigners, which the latter 
have incurred almost necessarily under 
the conditions of the trade. 

The author premises, that the hong 
monopoly, as it at i)resent exists, first 
came into regular o]K*ratioii in 1720, and 
that, with the exeeption of a short-lived 
interruption, oc(!asioncd by tin? opposition 
of the Comj)any’s supercargoes, in 1771, 
it has continued until now. The system 
aj)parently has worked as mueli to the 
prejudice of the liong merehants tlicni- 
.selves, as to the injury of foreigners. 
Since 1779, tlie Co-hong seems seldom 
to have been clear of eiiibarrassmeiits ; 
and in that year there were foreign claims 
against them amounting to four millions 
of dollars, exclusive of the debt owing to 
the t’ompany, of which sum, liowcver, it 
seems that l>oI. 1,078,976 only had been 
received in goods or money by the Chi- 
nese, the balance being accumulation of 
interest. Not more than I)ol. 600,000 of 
this sum was finally recovered ; payment, 
besides, being made by annual instalments 
of only Dol. ^),iXX) ea4!h. In the follow- 
ing year, it was arranged between the 
L.Of;al Government of Canton and the 
bong merchants, to subject the export- 
trade in tea and raw silk to a duty, to 
constitute what has since been termed 
the Consoo Fund^ for the liquidation of 
the de1>t8 of the defaulting members of 
the Co-hong to foreigners. The next in- 
stance of embarrassment occurred in 179.3, 
when the Co-bong were ordered by Go- 
Vemihent to disdiorge foreign claims upon 
one of their body, principally of Parsee 
m^TclianUr amounting to 900,000 taels, 
whieh^was^ paid in one year. 1 ii 1 796, 
undther hongmevciiant became : indebted 
to tihe iCompaiiy to* a large amount, 
(payment of which, arniDgements 
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were also concluded with the Co-hong^ 
In 1810, the Co-hong were again under 
the necessity of making arrangements for 
the liquidation of 1,400,0(X) t^ls, due by 
two of their iiuinber, stipulating to pay 
by instalment in ten years; and in 1813 
the recorded claims of foreign merchants, 
almost entirely British, against five hongs, 
amounted to Dol. 3,964>, 197. Of the debt 
of one of these, amounting to Dol. 1 ,237,681, 
the filial dividend was paid in Dec. 1823, 
and of another, amounting to Dol. 820,6 10, 
ill IMarch 1 826. The others are comprised 
in a list of insolvencies, occurring in 
1823, 1824, 1827. 1828, and 1829, exhi- 
hitiiig a totiil of Dol. 2,960,066, of which 
the final dividend was paid in 1834. The 
next failure among the hong merchants is 
that of Iliiig-tae, who suspended pay- 
ment about the end of 1836, and to en- 
foree the payment of whose debts, within 
a reasuiiahle term, by the interjiositioii of 
the British Government, is the principal 
object of the piiblii^ation. After a pro- 
tracted discussion with the Docal Go- 
vernment, the claims of foreigners against 
the hankrujit hong were finally piissed at 
Dol. 2,261 ,439, by a committee u]>pointed 
to investigate the accounts, consisting of 
the three senior hong inerchuiits, and 
three foreign merchants. Arrangements 
for the rujuidation of this debt coiniiieiieed 
by a ])roposal on the ])avt of the Chinese 
to pay it olf in twenty years by instal- 
ments, dating the first from the season of 
I8.38-.39, but which wils reduced to fif- 
teen, and fmally to nine years, without 
interest ; a ])r(>position which, however, 
ha.s not only been rejected by tlie foreign 
claimants, l>ut was also met by their in- 
sisting upon the liabilities of King-qiia 
being included in any arrangement that 
might be made for the liquidation of tiic 
former. Their claims upon the latter hong 
tlic foreign merchants liad forborne to put 
in, out of respect to the head of tlie esta- 
blishment, an old man of eighty years of 
age, and to save him the painful conse- 
quences of public bankruptcy; but the 
cause of this forl>earaiic;c having been re- 
moved by his death, wliicJi took place 
some months ago, the foreign merchants 
sent in their claims against tiiiii, amount- 
ing to about a million of dollars. Thus 
the present elaiins of foreign traders in 
Canton , against the hong merchants 
amount to Dol. 3,261,439, which the au- 
thor of tlie pamphlet represents as con- 
stituting “ a bona fide traWer, so long as 
it continues unpaid, of three millions of 
dollars of capital from the foreigners, 
chiefly British merchants, to the Chi- 
nese !” These debts he endeavours to 
show tliat the Goveniment of China is 
pledged, by its former acts and assurances, 
to see paid off. 

Fbreiffners,^ An edict from the gove- 
nbr of the two Kwaiigs, dated February 
19th, referring to a> rej^rt from the hong 
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merchants, dated the 15th, with reference 
td the foreign nations employing “receiv- 
ships/' f.c. opium-traders, in which 
the Danish (//<^n) nation was omitted, 
states that it appears from examination, 
" that the receiving ships at anchor at 
Lintin and other places in the oding, 
which have been already strictly exa* 
mined, belong to the four nations, Kng- 
land, America, Denmark, and Manilla; 
severe measures should he takem to drive 
them off, tliat their long delay may be pre- 
vented. Besides writing to Heangshan 
and Taping, to the naval commander- in- 
chief, and the commanding ofheers of all 
the militaiy cantonments, to assemble to- 
gether and lead on their squadrons of 
war-boats to Lintin and to other places, 
and devise plans and exert all their 
strength to drive aw'ay the receiving ships 
there at anchor, it will be proper, as a 
preliminary measure, to seize the com- 
pradores* boats, and so cut off their sup- 
plies, and to secretly search for sycee and 
opium, and so destroy their contraband 
trade ; it will then be ditficult for them 
to effect their crafty schemes, and there 
will be no fear then of their utter ruin.” 
The governor directs the hong to “forth- 
with transmit the onlers to the foreign 
merchants of each of the said nations, to 
give orders to all the receiving ships, in 
hasty obc<lience to tlie imperial will, to 
depart and return home, without a day’s 
delay ; but if, Jis hitherto, they dare de- 
lay, loitering about with lingering expec- 
tations, and continue to remain, it is de- 
cided to stop the trade of all those nations 
which have receiving shijis, and not to 
allow their ships to enter the port and 
open their holds ; for in this affair of the 
receiving ships I shall adhere finnly to 
the laws; and the senior merchants are 
also guilty, and I slinll order them to be 
punished for the crimes of neglect and 
non-performance. *’ 

A further edict from the governor, 
lieut -governor, and hoppo, directs the 
hong to enjoin it strictly on the foreigners 
of every nation, “that henceforth they 
are not to bring decke<l passage-boats to 
the provincial city ; and if they stili in- 
dulge themselves, and hire out the boats 
to smuggle, still daring to disobey, they 
will be seized on conviction, and be surely 
dealt with according to the laws of the 
celestial dynasty ; decidedly, the offender 
will not meet with any indulgence be- 
cause he is a foreigner." 

NEW SOUTri WALE& 

LAW. 

Supreme Cburi, March 28. -^-Mitchell u. 
' was an action for libel, 

l)rought by Dr. Mitchell, colonial surgeon 


attached to the Sydney civil hospital, 
which was under his special charge^ 
against Dr. John Vaughan Thompson, 
deputy inspector-general of hospitals. 
The declaration contained three counts, 
but two were abandoned; the third 
averred, that before the grievance com- 
plained of, the plaintiff held the situation 
of colonial surgeon, from which he was 
dismissed, and that the defendant, wish- 
ing to harrass and annoy the plaintiff, and 
cause to be believed that he had been 
guilty of certain aerts of misconduct, on 
the 3d October ])ii1>lished a false, scanda- 
lous, and defamatory libel on the said 
plaintiff, in the following words : — 

Extract from General Orders, Sydney, May 1, 1837* 

No. 124. — 2, Adverting to those charges brought 
by Colonial Surgeon Mitchell against his superior 
officer, for many of which there appears no ade- 
quate foundation, his Exc. thinks it sufficient, on 
this occasion, to express his displeasure at so in- 
subordinate and improper a proceeding, and to in- 
form Surgeon Mitcnell, that if any well-founded 
complaint of his conduct towards the deputy 
inspector-general of.hospitalssliall he again brought 
by tliat officer before his Exc., it will be visited by 
a measure of much greater sc\ eifty. 

(Signed by command.) K. Snodgrass, 

Lieut. Col., Major Brigade. 

(A true extract.) John V. Thompson, 

Deputy hispcctor-general. 

Extract of a Letter from the Assistant Military 
Secretary. 

To the Deputy Inspector-geneial of Hospitals. 

Sydney, September 20, 1837. 

Sir: I am directed by the Liaut. General Com- 
manding to inform you, that, having taken mea- 
sures for ascertaining the correctness of the allega- 
tions contained in the charges brought by you 
against Colonial Surgeon Mitchell, his Exc. consi- 
ders that officer to have wilfully and delilierately 
disobeyed the order of the head of his department, 
in refusing to attend the punishments at Hyde 
Park Barrarks, and in omitting to sign the orderly 
Ixxik when required to do so. You will, therefore. 
Inform Mr. Mitchell, that his Exc. has directed his 
name to be removed from the list of colonial sur- 
geons. 

William IIiintkr, 

Assistant Military Surgeon. 

(A true extract.) John V. Thompson, 

Deiiuty Inspector-general. 

The damages were laid at .£1,000. 

It appeared in evidenee that the plain- 
tiff was dismissed on the 26th Septem- 
ber ; that in OcUibei* a letter wa« re- 
ceived by the editor of a Sydney paper, 
from Dr. Thompson (enclosing the ex- 
tracts), to tlie following effect : 

To the Editor of the Odwiist, 

October 3d, 1837. 

Sir: Having seen a parimaph in last week’s 
Culonist, In which my name is mixed up in no very 
courteous manner, arising, no doubt, from a total 
ignorance of the real facts of the case and of the 
characters of the persons Implicated. I beg to sub- 
mit to your notice the following extracts ftom 
public documents, by which you will perceive the 
propriety of exercising more caution In future. If 
you wish to maintain file character of your paper, 
os an advocate for truth and Justice. 

I am, &C. Arc. 

J. V. Thompson, 

Deputy Ins peofepr-gaoctal. 

The extracts were published, the act- 
ing editor considering that they came for 
insertion, and that the letter was author 
rity for publication. ‘ ; ( ’ 

I'he coimsel for the plaintiff 
that the t>Vp counts 
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dE^UH^ beci^Hse tbejr implied some charge 
a^jttsithe CrQvcmment, in respect to the 
dismission of the plaintiff, whtcli matter 
was before the Home Government. Had 
the defendant pleaded a justification, as 
he ought to have done, the plaintiff would 
have produced evidence to disprove tlie 
charges set forth in the libel. 

On the part of the defendant, his 
counsel contended that the matter was 
not libellous under the circumstances. 
No one would think the worse of l>r. 
IViitcliell for not obeying an order he did 
not think it necessary to obey. The only 
object of the defendant was to vindicate 
himself from the effect of some remarks 
made upon him in the Colonist^ with re- 
ference to the dispute between him and 
Dr. Mitchell. There was no proof what- 
ever of malice. 

The Chief Justice told the jury (spe- 
cial), that the delivery of the letter was a 
publication, and that the matter was prz- 
ma facie libellous : it was primd facie a 
libel to say that a gentleman in the ser- 
vice of Government was insubordinate, 
and disobeyed his superior officer, which 
was a high breach of the duty of a go- 
vernment officer. The defendant might 
have justified, and if he had proved that 
the charges in the libel were true, he 
would have been entitled to a verdict. 

The jury found for the plaintiff, da- 
mages JtlOO. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hie Bar . — The judges have promul- 
gated a rule of coiirt^ by which legal gen- 
tlemen, e<hicated in the colony, may be 
admitted to pnmtisc as barristers at tlie 
colonial bar, under tlie following regula- 
tions : — A book is to be kept by the ciiief 
clerk, in which the names of all jiersons 
studying for the j)rofessioii are to be en- 
rolled ; the candidate is to he recom- 
mended by two barristers, who are to give 
an undertaking for liis good conduct dur- 
ing his term of probation ; every student 
has to remain on the books for five years, 
three years of which to be passed with 
a practising barrister ; the judges are to 
direct periodical examinations of the stu- 
dents by certain barristers; during the 
last three years* probation, the student is 
to attend the court regularly for six terms; 
upon application for admission, a certifi- 
cate from a minister of the religion to 
vhlch the student belongs, of his habits 
»f piety, is to be produced, and certifi- 
iates of his private habits of life from his 
neighbours ; a certificate from two bar- 
listers (other than those who recom- 
mended the admission of the party as a 
stiident), of his competency to practise the 
pro^^ion, to /be produced; and, upon 
application in open court, the judges will 
aiwlit. the party, mr rc^t tum^ if they see 
aiil^iaiit'^ttauae* . 
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77/c “AKncraa.” — The Mineniat fronU 
Greenock, with 235 emigrants on board,, 
arrived on Tuesday ; but in consequence 
of the existence of typhus fever on board, 
she was plained in quarantine. The emi- 
grants were selected by the llev. Dr. 
Lang, during Ids recent visit to the mo- 
ther country. Among them are thirteen 
German missionaries, with their families, 
come out to establish a mission to the 
aborigines to the northward of this co- 
lony. Two of the missionaries are ordained 
clergymen, and the rcrnaiiidcr, who are 
catechists, have al.so been instructed in 
vai'ioiis inechiuiical arts, with a view to 
the communication of the arts of civilized 
life to the aborigines in conj unction with 
Christian knowle<lge. The typhus fever 
made its appearance among the passen- 
gers early in Det;einber. Since that time 
the disease has continued to increase, and 
thirteen have fallen victims to its ra- 
vages.* On her arrival, twenty indivi- 
duals were ill, ten seriously, and among 
the latter. Dr. Cook, the surgeon of tlie 
vessel. Hitherto, the cabin passengers 
are free from disease. Orders were issued 
by the Government for the immediate 
landing of the emigrants, and for the oc- 
cupation of the bidldings recently erected 
at the quarantine station. Spring Cove, 
and KU]>plies of all descriptions likely to 
be useful to the emigrants have been for- 
wanlcd.~<Syf/. Gaz.^Jan. 25t 

The disease li^siiice been subdued. 

Excerpta. — '1 iic . nuinlier of writs of 
exeeiition from the Supreme Court at 
Sydney, is said to reach to the amount of 
a million and ii^lialf sterling. 

'I’lie Patriotic Association at Sydney is 
defunct, after having struggled through 
an existence of five years. 

It appinirs that the members of the 
Presl>yteriaii church in this colony are 
divided among themselves ; motions and 
counter-motions are continually made in 
the Colonial Presbytery. 

The community of Sydney are justly 
indignant at the conduct of Mrs. Frazer, 
and her now husliand, Capt. Green, for 
their ungrateful concealment, in the de- 
tails given before the Lord Mayor of 
London of the wreck of the Stirling 
Castle^ of tlie kindness shown to Mrs. ¥. 
at Sydney, where a subscription was 
raised for her, amounting to £400. This 
fact was suppressed. 

A debating and literaiy society*' has 
been formed at Sydney. 

“We obsetved,** vays the Sydney Go-- 
zette^ “ a circuoij^i^. at the Sydney 
theatre, strikfog^y^limG^ the low 
state of ill brief residence in 

this colony ik ^oiidst eeirtain to produce. 
The wife of a wenifiiy settler, wdiose life 
fell a intoxication 

of one of his convi^^HSrnmts a few weeks 
* SeelcUt Voki Phaser. 

( 1 >) 
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since, although tlie murderer has not yet 
paid the penalty due to the offended laws 
of his country, was in attendance with 
her youthful family, arrayed in full rnouni> 
ing, to witness the abominable coinpliea- 
tion of almost fiendish murders, pour- 
tray ed in the Tower of Nede** 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

WhaU-^fishery , — The harbour of Ho- 
bart Town never preseiite*! siieli a splen- 
did sight as it has done during the last 
ten days, IxMiig alinost full of shipping, 
most of them tliree-masted vessels; 
amongst the nuinber, the French King’s 
corvette L' Heroine, and five whalers of 
that nation, present a conspicuous figure 
with their tri-coloiir ensigns waving in 
friendly folds with the British Union. 
The great attention of the French Go- 
vernment to the interests of their whal- 
ing establishments is the general theme 
of conversation and admiration, com- 
pared with the neglect, and something 
worse, with which the same source of mi- 
tional wealth has been treated in these 
colonies. Our whalers in the South 
Seas, and even in our own bays, are left 
without even control or protection, except 
the janissary control which was exer- 
cised against Capt. Lovett, for daring to kill 
whales in a hay belonging to British 
Majesty, by seizing his vessel, and fining 
him. The French Goveniment send a 
man-of-war to prote(‘t their Hag from in- 
sult, and to maintain good order amongst 
their whaling siiips, wdiich receive the 
most liberal assistance in their outfit from 
their Government in the shape of a bounty 
of per ton, advanced on security of 
returning the same amount for every ton 
of oil short of the burthen of the ship 
which she brings home of her own tak- 
ing. — True Colonist, Feb. 9. 

It appears that no less than about 
twenty French whalcr.s (including those 
in our port) are cruizing off New Zea- 
land, under the ]>rotectioii of the man-of- 
war. We believe this is the first at- 
tempt of the l«\encli at whaling. It is 
understood that this fleet has been fitted 
out at the suggestion and expense of 
soiqe English merchants residing at 
Havre de Grace, who previously suc- 
ceeded in getting the French Govem- 
meiit to impose a duty of 2o per cent, on 
all oil imported into France by English or 
. other foreign vessels, and also to give a 
bounty of ^4 per ton for all oil procured 
by vessels with French bottoms. Is this 
not a reproach to the British Govern- 
ment? Well may a contemporary ex- 
claim, “ Let us look, then, at the con- 
duct of the French Government in the 
protectioti of their trade.** He cora^ 
pare? it witll that of the British Goveni- 


ment, who, he says, have not even one 
ntan-ol-war stationed on our coasts ; and 
goes on to say, that one w'oiild have iiiuu 
gined that tlic colonies being of a penal 
description might have induced the 
Home Goveniment to offer some little 
protection to the place both from sea and 
from hmd ; hut liere we are now posted 
ill Hobart Town, and if any pirate or 
privateer carrying half a dozen guns was 
to anchor off Governnient- house, slie 
could place the whole colony under con- 
tribution. •—‘Henfs News, Feb» 10- 

EXCKRPTA. 

IVIr. William Field, of Launceston, has 
died ]>usseKsed of property to the amount 
of X300,fKK). The property is to be 
equally divided amongst the four sons. — 
Hobart Town Courier. 

A procki Illation from the Lieut. -go- 
vernor notifies that her Miijesty has dis- 
allow'^ed the act of this island, promoting 
the circulation of Ihc Calcutta or sicca 
rupee. 

The (Mapyierton affair, (last vol. p. 226) 
still continues to excite interest on the 
liaiiiU'eston, as well as tlie Hobart Town 
side of the island. 'J^Iic Launceston 
journals call loudly on the Government 
for an inquir)*^ into the ca<«c*. 

Lieut. Frii'ful, the resilient magistrate 
and port officer at George Town, has 
commencixl an action for libel against 
the editor and pnqirietor of the Cornwall 
Chronick\ for a series of lilicls published 
in that journal subsequent to the 6th Ja- 
nuary last. 'I'be attoniey-geiicial has 
also, at the instance of Mr. Friend, filed 
an ex' ojfirio criminal information for some 
of the more violent libels. 

Lieut. Friend has been dismissed from 
the rcsnlent niagistmcy at George Towm. 

Major Wentworth lias resigiieil. 

Mr. Burnett’s c-ase has been decided 
at home. Lord Gleiielg admits that, had 
he been aware of all the eircMimstances of 
the ease, he would not have visited Mr. 
Burnett with the severe measure of pu- 
nishment whicli has been awarded him ; 
nevertlieless, he approves of Mr. Bur- 
nett's dismissal. Mr. Burnett is ac- 
quitted by his lordship of any misrepre- 
sentation, hut is blamed for suppressing 
all the truth. 

Major Ryan is again about to step 
into the Exeirutive Council, as senior offi- 
cer commanding the troops, Lieut. -Col. 
l Io]>e retuniing to Europe to rejoin his 
old corps, the Rifle Brig^e, into which 
he has been removed. 

There are rumours of resignations in 
the Legislative Council* 

SWAN RIVER. 

This colony seems to make a* very slow 
progress. UTie whole popiilaitioil, it apk 
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pears, does not exceed l,/i()0 persons, al- 
though the colony has now been upwards 
of nine years in existence. The natives 
have been committing so many murders 
aiid depredations, that the settlers have 
found it necessary to petition Govern- 
for a regiment of infantry, the two com- 
panies there at present being considered 
iiisudicient for their protection. The 
commerce of Swan Hiver is exceedingly 
limited, only one small brig from Lon- 
don and a vessel from Sydney had arrived 
there during the last six mouths of 1837. 
The colony has been disturbed by re- 
peated actions during tiie last two 
inontlis, arising out of the arrival, at this 
port, of the barque Regia^ from Sytiney, 
4ind the dismissal of (^apt. Tompkins, 
who wiLs in tJie (H>iumaji<l of that vessel. 
Tompkins brought an action against Ar- 
nold, the supercargo, wliiidi histed nine 
days. The jury, after an absetu'c of two 
hours, returned a verdict for the piaintitf 
— damages ^750. A burst of a])plause 
Wiis given by a crowded court, and, on 
the jdaiiitilFs appearing at the door of the 
court-house, he w^ls raised on the slioul- 
4lers of two men, and carried, amidst the 
huzzas of the surrounding c*rowd, to the 
hotel where he was residing. 

“ 'riie first entry of exports to any ex- 
tent,” says the Rerih Gazette y of Dee. 
.16, “ appears in our present number. 
Although the quantity is but small, llie 
articles with whicrli the Hero is freighteil 
are staple commodities and, with a 
greater outlay of capital and increased 
employment of labour, the prodiudions 
may be very considerably ex tender 1, This 
eventful ]ieriod in our colonial histoiy 
has ])een looked forward to with great 
anxiety ; its arrival will, we hope, stimu- 
late to further exertion ; and, as it une- 
quivocally proves that we have capabili- 
ties for obtaining these articles of com- 
merce, we may reasonably aJiticipate it 
will silence those who have so seriously 
calumiiiatcd us, and it will bring to our 
shores a healthful stream of emigration, 
alike beneficial to the emigrant, the mo- 
ther-couiitiy, and this her promising de- 
pendemy. ” 

The present scarcity of almost every 
article of general consumption, and the 
consequent high prices, draw heavily upon 
the resources of the colonists. We do 
not remember, at any period since the 
establishment of the colony, that the 
necessaries of life wliich we have been 
compelled to import have ])ceii at a much 
higher rate ; indeed, if our internal sup- 
plies of meat and flour had failed us, wc 
should have found ourselves in an awk- 
ward predicament. Happily, wc have a 
sutlicient supply of wheat and flour to 
* Exports per Hero for London Seventy tons 
•oik AS tens whalebone, 17,9a(>lbs. wool, 4 logs (5 
CrWtd raspberry-jam woo<t« l,fl00lbs. gum. aqd 


last until tiie harvest, which will shortly 
commence ; and, providentially, this har- 
vest promises to be good : had it failed, 
sevei*al months of great privation and 
want must have been endured. The fol- 
lowing are the present retail prices for 
the various articles of daily use or con- 
sumption ; — Flour, 8d. per Ih. ; wheat, 
20s. to 25s. per bushel ; baker’s bread, 
16d. the 21b. loaf; fresJi meat (no salt 
on liaiid), 12<1. per lb. ; tea (all of indif- 
ferent quality) 5s. ; coffee, none; sugar, 
8d. ; potatoes, colonial, 25s. per cwt. ; 
butter, fresh, 3s. per lb. ; candles, none ; 
shoes, none ; oil (colonial), 5s. per gal- 
lon; soap (only a few ])Oimds in the 
colony), 5s. per lli. These e.xtravagaiit 
prices have tended to increase the rate 
of wages for the daily labourer; it is now 
6s. per day. All bands are fully occupied. 
Amidst all this want and high prices we 
do not hear the voice of serious complaint 
or distress. This is a singular hut satis- 
factory criterion of the healthful state of 
the colony.— Gaz., Dec. 2. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

The extraordinaiy occurrences in this 
colony, of which mention has been al- 
ready made in this .Journal, are yet but 
iinperfe(!tly detailed. 

The authorities of tin* (jolony are 
stated to have been divided into two 
parties. Two persons, ]VIr. Gilles, the 
treasurer, and ^fr. (Jouger, the setjrctary, 
ea<rh lielonging to the adverse partms, 
chancing to inec*t in the colonial secre- 
tary’s ottice, a (jnarrel ensued, and some 
e]iitliets were applied by the Hon. Mr. 
Gouger to the lion. Mr. Gilics, in the 
))resence of the governor, of a nature 
that, in the opinion of his excellency, re- 
quired an apolog}% which Mr. Gouger 
promised to make, but which Mr. Gilles 
refused to rccc'ive, unless made in the 
presence of the governor. Mr. Matin, 
the lulvocHte-gencral of the province, who 
had been recpiested by Mr. Gilles to act 
as his friend, either in obtaining the re- 
quisite apology, or to procure for him an 
opportunity to “ blow a hole in his car- 
cass ” (as he described it), in process of 
time became Mr. Gouger*s friend, and, 
instead ,of requiring an apology for Mr. 
Gilles, proceeded, accompanied by Mr. 
Gouger and ** an impartial and un- 
prejudiced witness,” and armed with a 
stick, to demand in the public street a 
double apology from Mr. Gilles, one for 
himself and another for his new friend, 
Mr. Gouger. Mr. Gilles, being rather 
irritable, bestowed some epithets upon 
both gentlemen ; whereupon Mr. Gouger 
proceeded to pull Mr. Gilles’s nose, which 
proceeding when the latter wished to re- 
sent, Mr. Mann seized Mr. Gilles by the 
collar, while Mr. Gouger pummelled him 
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Rt)OUt the head and face. Mr. Gilles 
having got clear from Mr. Mann, reta- 
Hated upon Mr. Gouger, who employed 
the stick on Mr. Gilles’s head. While 
this was going on, Mr. Mann, tucking 
up his sleeves, invited Mr. Gilles to liave 
a round witli him, which the latter de- 
clined. The governor, having learned 
what was going on, had both parties ap- 
prehended, and bound over to keep the 
peace; ami after appointing an inquiry by 
three magistrates into the occurrence, 
called a meeting of the Council, and sus- 
pended Mr. Gouger from his olHce, ap- 
pointing Mr. T. B. Strangways colonial 
secretary, until her Majesty’s pleasure 
be known. 

Another occurrence is related, equally 
illustrative of the extent of party feeling. 
A poor emigrant, named Trollope, had 
died in the public hospital in a state of 
destitution. The governor, on learning 
the fact, directed the einigration agent, 
Mr. John Brown, to take the neees.sary 
steps for the interment of the lK)dy ; but 
Mr. Brown refused, and was snjiported by 
Mr. Resident Commissioner Fisher, who 
alleged that Mr. Brown should take his 
orders from him only. The governor or- 
dered the storekeeper to see the liody 
interred, and suspended Mr. Brown from 
his ortiee, ajipoiiiting Mr. Young Bingham 
Hutchinson thereto. Immediately on the 
puldication of the govcnior’s order to that 
effect, the resident commissioner issued 
a counter- iiianifesto, declaring that Mr. 
Brown still continued to be emigration 
agent for the province. This matter was 
brought before the Council, where the 
resident commissioner, as in the case of 
the suspension of the colonial secretary, 
denied the pou'er of the g(jvemor to sus- 
pend any of the superior officers of the 
Government without the consent of the 
English commissioners. A public meet- 
ing of the emigrants had been held at 
Adelaide, and an address to the governor 
adopted, expressive of their approbation 
of his excellency’s conduct. 

A paper war between proclamations on 
the part of the governor, and hand-bills 
and placards on that of Mr. James 11 iir- 
tle Fisher, kept her Maje.sty’8 subjects 
in a state of doubt and excitement. 

It appear.s from the South Australian 
Gazette^ to J the 3d March, that matters 
are as far from accommodation as ever 
between the governor and his refractory 
offreers, New disputes are daily arising, 
and the lengths to which they are carried 
are such as to preclude all ])ossibility of 
the restoration of peace to the distracted 
community, otherwise than by the remo- 
val of either the governor or the resident 
commissioner, and a clearer definition of 
the duties of each, as a guide in all time 
coming. Two nfeitv causes of quarrel have 
sprurig'up, one bh the subject of an in- 


tended reservation of four acres of town- 
ship allotments for public purposes, se- 
lected by the governor without the con- 
sent of the resident commissioner ; the 
other on the subject of a proposed ballot- 
ting for priority of selection among the 
jHinffiasers of preliminary country sec- 
tions, which, it seems, was to have taken 
place under the authority of the resident 
commissioner. The commissioner denies 
the right of the governor to select the 
sites for public buildings, which he claims 
as coming within his own peculiar pro- 
vince. The advocate-general, however 
( Mr. George Milner Stephen), in his dou- 
ble capacity of legal lulviser of the Crown 
and member of the (’oiiiicil of Goveni- 
meiit, has given ins opinion against tlie 
commissioner, and Judge Jickliiig coin- 
cides witli Mr. Ste])lieii. The resident 
commissioner summoned a meeting of 
landholders (not by public notice), at 
which it was resolved to ballot for the 
choice of preliminary’^ sections of land; hut 
the jiulge of the Supreme (’oiirt, on the 
application of the advocate-general, at 
the instance of Mr. Strangways, the a<^t- 
ing colonial secretary, granted an inj unc- 
tion restraining the cominissioner from 
proceeding with the ballot until the land 
has Leon surveyed to a siiffieient extent. 
The colonial treasurer and the resident 
commissioner are also at war on some 
points connected with the duty of the 
former in his twofold capacity of treasurer 
to the colonial government and to the 
colonization commissioners. The Gazette 
makes charges of jobbing and mismanage- 
ment both against the resident commis- 
sioner and the colonial direction of the 
South Australian Company. 

The f>a))ers are destitute of general 
news. A joint-stock sheep company has 
been formed, and has commenced o])cnu 
tions by purcliasiiig a flock of 877 sheep. 
The foimdation-.stone of a new church, 
to be called “ Trinity Church,” was laid 
on the 24th January by Capt. Hindmarsh, 
the governor. 


iSralitnH* 

Extract of a letter, dated Queen Char- 
lotte’s Souml, 12th February; 

“ Five days ago we ha^l here a most 
serious disturbance. Te llopara and his 
frieiifLs having joined with the Ngute 
Awae’s (who protect this place), on an ex- 
cursion to the southward for slaves, some 
squabbles arose on the road, and a canoe 
belonging to the chief (whom I look upon 
as my protector at this store), got broken 
up, ill consequence of which he returned 
to tins place and broke up canoes which 
w^re here belonging to Te lippara and 
his friends. Tlie old general was quickly 
at his heels, and it came to flghting on a 
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hill not three hundred yards from this 
store; a vast quantity of ammunition was 
expended between two p. m and dark. 
They never like to acknowledge their 
losses ; but 1 know that six young men 
out of this guard were killed, and several 
wounded : I'e liopara said he lost only 
one. Nearly every European left the 
beach, and sought protection on board 
the Vanyuards Cajit. Walker very hand- 
somely oitered me the use of his brig to 
move the property elsewJiere, but 1 know 
by experience the folly of attempting to 
move in times like these. 1 did not lose 
any thing, except a quantity of potatoes, 
which were in a house some distance 
from the store. I am fully of opinion that 
the native disturbance is over. Tc iio])ara 
and his chiefs sent me several mesKiige.s, 
to assure me that, let things go how they 
would, I should not be hurt; but at the 
same time informing me that he was now 
ashamed to <'all at tlie store, and wislied 
me to send him a bottle of brandy which I 
of course did. Me left tliis neighbourhood 
two days since, and 1 ex]K*(;t he is gone 
across the straits ." — Sydney paper. 


|£>anliteitcfi il0lan2i0. 

Another plume in tiieca]) of fanaticism 
has lately been add(?d, in the treatment 
of the ilev. Mr. Maigrct, who arrived 
here in the ship Kuropn, and has been 
sent away without once inqn’inting the 
shape of his foot upon the soil of the 
islaiHl, on account, it is said, of the crime 
of Catholicity. Mr. Maigrct iiuiy be a 
good man or a had oin?; we know no- 
thing, pro or COM, about the gentleman ; 
hut we do knoAV about the nonsense of 
crying up Calvinism by crying down C«- 
tholicity, and we do know aI>out the sin 
of religious exclusiveness, and its delete- 
rious and its blasting jjiflucnrc upon the 
interests of vital religion and the rights 
of humanity. The llcv. Mr. llachclot 
also has been kicked out of tills second 
paradise, to leave room for some fanatical 
bull-dog, whose privilege it is to bark the 
tenets of bis narrow doctrines. No mat- 
ter, the reverend gentleman was kicked 
out more gently than before the frigate 
Venus arrived ; and it ought to be, per- 
haps, some consolation to him to know 
that he has been ejected in the ** most 
delicate manner possible. ” 

Tlie island to which the Catholic priests 
are bound is, we are informed. Gambler's 
Island — an island in a very nourishing 
and prosperous state of ailvancement in 
civilization. The present reputed condi- 
tion of the natives of Ganibier's Island, 
and their advancement, are ascribed, we 
are told, to the malicious perseverance of a 
Catholic bishop and some priests, who 
have been striving, very much to the 


chagrin of Pope-haters, to drag die na- 
tives of that island out of the prisons of 
heathenism and savage laziness. — jS. I, 
Gaz.j Nov. 25. 

The advertisements in the Gazette de- 
note brisk internal traific and foreign 
commerce. The marine intelligence an- 
nounces not less than eight ships and a 
brig arrived between the 18th and 23d 
November; and on the 21st sailed nine 
ships, a British schooner for the Ocean 
Island, and a Sandvrich Island schooner 
for the Soutlierii Islands. Of all diesc 
vessels only three are British, and one 
from the Sandwich Islands ; all the rest 
are Aiiicricaii whak*rs, some with 1,200, 
and 2,600 barrels of oil on board. 
The British barque AdmiralCockburn had 
800 barrels. Independently of the ships 
eiiiinierated as having arrived and sailed, 
there were many more lying in the port 
of Honolulu. 


Oi’r Constantinople letter brings intel- 
ligence from Circassia down to the 3d 
.lune. All the letters written by Messrs. 
Eongworth and Bell to their friends in 
Turkey and England laid been stolen 
from the messenger by a Russian spy on 
his way tli rough Sinope. Our corres- 
puiident, Jiowever, obtained from the 
former some valuable information re- 
speetirig the late oeeurrenees in Cir- 
cassia. 

“It appears that on the 1.5th of May, 
a steani-hoat, liaving on hoard a body of 
stiiff ortieors ami engineers, left the port 
of Sokoom Kaleli, and after reeonnoiter- 
ing several points of the coa.st in posses- 
sion of the natives between this and the 
port of Hizzeh, returned to Sokoorn. On 
the 20th of May, a scpiadron, consisting 
of fourteen meii-of war, three of which 
were line of battle sbij»s, sailed from So- 
koom, and anchored c;lose to the shore, 
between MainaUce and Sotslmh. During 
two successive days the Russians renewed 
their attempt to eifect a landing at Ma- 
mahee ; but the resistance offered each 
time by a body of five thousand Circas- 
sians proved so desperate, that they ulti- 
mately renounced the undertaking. On 
the day following, the enemy succeeded 
in taking up a position at Sotsliah, close 
by the river’s nortlicm bank, and pre- 
vious to the arrival of reinforcements to 
the snuill body of natives which advanced 
to oppose the invaders, in erecting fortifi- 
cations protected by forty-two guns. 
The loss of the enemy during the engage* 
ments at both places is. estimated at 800, 
of which one -half were Georgians, be- 
longing to the corps under General Mi- 
kail and the Prince Dadianoglou. The 
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loss on their side amounted to S3 killed, 
the wounded to 73. The booty consists 
of three pieces of ordnance, six ammuni- 
tion waggons, 1,000 cartridge l)ags, 220 
hatchets, 450 muskets, and SO Georgian 
rifles. On the second day after the 
landing at Sotshah, a Russian column, 
while attempting to penetrate into the 
interior, was attacked by the natives and 
pursued till under the range of the for- 
tress's guns. On the 31st of May, a 
squadron of 38 sail, twelve of which 
were two-deckers, sailed with troops 
from Anapa, and, after anchoring in the 
bay of Thoapsah, opened its fire upon the 
beach. The surrounding country being 
level, and offering no positions for in- 
trenchments, the resistance on the part 
of the natives was but trifling, when on 
the second day, after four hours' constant 
cannonade, the disembarkation of the 
Russian troops took place. Judging 
from the number of tents in their camp, 
my informant is of opinion that the ene- 
my's force cannot fall far short of 10,0CX>. 
The fortifleations raised on the beaidi at 
Thoapsah are said by him to cover double 
the extent of ground occupied by the fort 
at Sotshah. Under the impression, no 
doubt, that these advantages, and the 
formidable display of Russia’s power, hiwl 
struck terror into the heart of the boldest 
Circassians, and prepared them to im- 
plore his clemency, the Russian general 
sent a proclamation, to s^iecify to the 
Oozdens, Tokavlces, and elders, the con- 
ditions of their surrender. Among the 
fourteen conditions proposed by Russia 
to the Circassians, tlie foremost arc — 
that nn hostage, to bo changed ewery six 
months, shall be furnished by each vil- 
lage ; that every Russian prisoner and 
deserter in the country shall be given 
up ; that the English adventurers, who, 
through their misrepresentations, have 
been instrumental in confirming the Cir- 
cassians in their rebellion, shall lie brought 
to the Russian camp ; that a general sur- 
render of arms shall take place ; that a 
Russian governor and judge shall be re- 
ceived in each district, and the legislative 
authority in the hands of the elders shall 
be made over to Russian magistrates; 
that the trade in slaves shall be abolished; 
that the quarantine regulations shall be 
observed ; that, under pain of forfeiting 
his property, every one shall denounce to 
the aulJiorities the individuals travelling 
through the country without a Russian 
passport. The Circassians, after remark- 
ing to the Russian (^neral that he had 
been much mistaken in believing tliat the 
erectioil of two' additional forts on their 
coast had intimidated their people, ob- 
served, that ttventy-five havens remained 
yet hi their possession, and they were 
amply sufficient Ip enable them tb keep 
up all the jnlerhourse the wants of the 


couhtty required with 'forelgft ' 'ports, 
namely, Tzandee, Ohihetch, (Ornish, Mai- 
mahee, Tigahmie, Vardanali, Bookh, 
Hizzeh, Soobashee, Demithodjah, Gho- 
yah, Noykotipsee, Shepshee, Agooyah, 
Moobot Diigh, Nedjeh, Soohak, Djtb:. 
gah, Bizit, Soodjak Kaleh, Baktshedjook, 
Mooshak, &c. They observed, also, that 
Russia might conviinre herself, from this 
enumeration, that much yet remained to 
be done before she could boast of having 
isolated Circassia from the world.** — 
Times, 

A later commimication from the same 
correspondent states, that “the letter 
from Mr. T. Bell, containing the account 
of the destruction of one-half of the Rus- 
sian naval forces in the Enxine on the 
lOth of June, which you will receive by 
this post, was brought on the 6th July, to 
Trebisond by a Turkish boat.** 


Constantinople^ July 18. — From the 
intelligence receivecl here this week from 
Syriii, the state of affairs there, consequent 
upon the continiiaiiee of the Druse war- 
fare, is beginning daily to assume a more 
alarming aspect. Frivate letters from 
Beirout up to the 28th ult., and official 
ones, arriveil by Tatar iiy> to two days* 
later date, infonri us that the greatest de- 
gree of fear and excitement was then 
prevailing in that city, owing to a re])ort 
having reaerhed it of a severe action fought 
between the Druse and Egyptian troops, 
in whi<ffi the latter were defeated, with 
the loss of ])etweoii six thousand and 
seven thousand men, but of which no 
correct information could be obtained, 
owing to the roads being entirely cut off 
by marauding parties, who assassinated 
all travellers and messengers passing, and 
committed depredations and barbarities 
of every kind. The regular post from 
Damascus hail not arrived since the 21st, 
though in the ordinary course three were 
due from that period to the 28th, and 
fears were entertained that the couriers 
had been stopped and murdered on the 
road. Other letters, the statements of 
which are fully lK>me out by those con- 
tained in the Smyrna Gazette, confirm 
the account of this action, though some 
discrepancy exists with regard to the 
numbers of killed and wounded ; some 
making them amount to 16,000 for 
both sides, while others denjr the loss 
being more than 7,000, the major part of 
which fell on the side of the Eg 3 rptians. 
The engagement, it appears, tom plaee 
at the foot of Mount Houran, and was, it 
seems, brought about in the same manner 
as all the others hitherto fought,. by 
the' Druses'decaivin^ thfe'E^ptiah trdOps 
by a feignitd retreat, and ihdticing lhtsn 
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to follow up^ the purBuit till they had en- 
tangled tlieinselvoB in the dehles and 
paasea of the mountain, when, suddenly 
facing about, they had fallen upon them, 
and cut them to pieces. The result of 
this action has, it is said, induced part of 
tJje Mount Lebanon population to unite 
tliemselves with the Druses, who had 
taken a position in their neighbourhood, 
and who are now again on the advance, 
and it is to be anticipated tlmt the revolt 
will now also rapidly spread into the 
Naploiise districts. Ibrahim Pasha, on 
receiving intelligence of the <lefeut, ha<l 
ordered the immediate advance of a large 
body of troops from Aleppo iind itsneigh- 
bourJiood. — Mom. Chron. 


Cape of €iooO 

THE EMIOUANT FAKMEUS AND THE ZOOT.AS. 

rntelligence has been received from 
Natal, by an overland route, via Caffer- 
laiid, up to as late a date as the 26th 
April, giving particulars of the several 
occurrences which have traiispireil in 
that country, and of which but vague 
and uiisatistactoi*y ac(‘Oijnts had before 
reached the colony. Prom these sevend 
statements we shall endeavour to gather 
a clear and connected stutemeiit. 


on an immediato attack; They divided 
themselves into two nearly equal divi». 
sions, and at once opposed themselves to 
the two divisions of the Zoola army. 
One account states, that one division of 
the farmers had not lired more than six- 
teen shots, when they shamefully fled; 
but this is explained in another account 
as follows : “ One division, on the first 
onset, was completely routed. It a]i- 
pears that, from the noise made in beat- 
ing their shields, and by the shouting of 
the warriors, their horses took fright, and 
they were thus thrown into irrecoverable 
confusion.” The division under Piet 
Uys was thus left to sustain the rush of 
tile whole Zoola force, and it nobly did 
its tlnty. By a steady, well-directed fire, 
the farmers luul thrown the enemy into 
some confusion, but from this they re- 
covered, ami the gallant little band soon 
found itself hemmed in on every side, 
Kvery man fought desperately, and so 
did the Zoolas. The fight had continued 
an hour anil a half ; when the farmers, 
finding every moment their danger be- 
coming more imminent, directed a steady 
fire to one point of the circle, and having 
made a line completely through the ene- 
my, they effected their retreat, leaving, 
at the lowest comjiiitation, from 500 to 
600 Zoolas dead on the field. 


It appears tliat, after the treacherous 
massacre of th<» heiuivolent and ill-fated 
Jletief and his brave (.‘oinpatriots, and the 
subsequent savage butchery of more than 
200 women and children at the eini- 
grants* camp, the farmers resolved to 
take the field, to enter the Zoola eoiiii- 
try, iuiil, if possible, to avenge on the 
head of the ruthless Diiigmin, the author 
of all tliis bloodshed, this wanton slaugh- 
ter of tJieir hapless eouutryineii. Ae- 
c'ordiiigly, it seems ^rom tliese aeeuiiiits, 
tlmt oil the 6th of A pril, a fon^e, consist- 
ing of between 200 and 400 mounted 
men, marelied from the encampment, 
under the comniund of Piet Uys and J. 
l*otgieter. On entering Diiigaairs terri- 
tory they found the country ahanduTied, 
and it was not till they euiiie near Uii- 
kuiigiiiglove, the capital and principal 
residence of the king, that tJiey met with 
any obstruction. TJiey arrived in this 
neighhourhood on the moniing of the 
11th of April, and found the Zoola army 
drawn up in three divisions, and advan- 
tageously iMisted on some rocks, which 
formed a half-circle. The road to tlie royal 
residence lay tlirough a narrow pass in this 
circle, and on ca(*h side of this opening 
the enemy were waiting the attack. The 
third division lay in ambush, with the 
evident intention of closing in upon the 
formers in the rear, should they enter 
this circle, and so preventing tlieir es- 
cape. Notwithstanding the immense dis- 
parity p| numbers^ the fonners resolved 


At the commencement of the engage- 
ment, when the Zoolas were thrown into 
confusion, the commander, Piet Uys, fol- 
lowed by about twenty men, rushed gal- 
lantly fonvard upon the enemy, followed 
them into a kloof, and were there hem- 
med in by an immense body of tlie Zoo- 
las. Uys fought in the most heroic man- 
ner, hut fell with nine of his companions. 
His son, a boy of twelve years of age, 
ibiight and fell bravely by his father’s 
side. Uys was severely wounded in the 
tliigh liy a spear, hut he continued fight- 
ing, until he fell exhausted from the loss 
of blood. His last words were — “ Fight 
your way out, my brave boys ; I must 
die. ** The fanners, in their retreat, sliot 
a great number of the Zoolas, who were 
pursuing them, and the latter at length 
retired, after sending forward seven spies 
to wateJi where they should take up a 
position for the^ night. These were per- 
ceived — a party of farmers were stationed 
in a field of Indian com ; the seven Zoo- 
las were intercepted, and not one of them 
was left to fulfil the errand on which he 
liad been sent. 

It appears that on the very day on 
which this severe action was fought, the 
Natal settlers, under the command of 
Mr. U. Biggar, inarched from the port, 
to co-operate with the formers. On the 
morning of the 1 7th April, they at length 
came in contact with the Zoola army, 
flushed with the victory, as . they con- 
ceived i^ which tliey hod just before 
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gained over the farmers. The Natal force, 
it is said, consisted of 800 men, 000 of 
whom were armed with guns, and sup- 
plied with powder and ball. The hostile 
forces immediately came to action, but 
with the details we are not furnished. 
The conflict, however, must have been 
most desperate and bloody, as the result 
was most disastrous. Two-thirds of the 
NatJil settlers are said to have fallen. 
Amongst them are thirteen Europeans 
and ten Hottentots. The names of the 
Europeans are, 11. Biggar, J. Cane, J. 
Stubbs, C. Blackenberg, li. Wood, W. 
Wood, H. Batts, W. Hottomlcy, J. Kem- 
ble, T. Carden, T. Russel, — Lovedale, 
J. Clark. It is said that the Zoohis 
lost, in this engagement, three entire 
regiments, of 1,000 men each. 

Fortunately for the settlers still at Na- 
tal, on the arrival of this disastrous intcl- 
gence, the brig Comet m'hs still in the 
harbour. Here they found refuge, and 
we understand that it is the intention of 
the Rev. Messrs. Owen and I.indicy to 
come round in her to the coloiy, first 
touching at Delagoa Bay, whither she is 
bound. 

The accounts state, that sitice the de- 
feat of the Natal settlers, two Dutch 
farmers, named Jacobus Uys and Baden- 
huis, had arrived with a message from 
the emigrants* camp. Arrangements had 
been m^e for mutual protection, and a 
promise had been given that 200 farmers 
should be sent to the port for the protec- 
tion of the place. These 2CK) men, it 
appears from a later account, liad arrived. 

Previous to this, and sliortly after the 
defeat of the Natal force, the Zoola.s 
poured down upon the settlement at the 
port. Tliey remained there three days, 
and swept it of every head of cattle. 
From the vessel in the harbour, those on 
hoard could perceive them marching dowm 
the heights, which it is said were black 
for several miles Avith their numbers. 
The native settlers had fled to the bush, 
and all the moveable ^iroperty of value 
conveyed on lioard the brig. The houses 
at Natal had not been destroyed by the 
Zoolas, as tlicy were deterred from ap- 
proaching the shore by a shot occasion- 
ally discharged from the yessel. 

The general opinion expressed in 
these letters is, that the Zoola force and 
prowess have been greatly underrated. 
The formers say that they fought in a 
for more determined manner than is cus- 
tomary with any of the native tribes 
with whom they are acquainted. It 
would seem, however, that the formers 
are still sanguine of ultimate success, 
and were preparing to attack the enemy 
with a much lairger force than has been 
yet opposed to him. 

The concludifw paragraph of a letter 
from Buntingville (Am8pondaland},dated 


11th May, is important. It is as fol- 
lows : — “ The bearers of the letters foorh 
Natal, containing the foregoing intelli- 
gence, state, that “the army Dingaan sent 
out was entirely cut off. It consisted 
of seven regiments. Dingaim has now 
only five whole regiments left, and the 
farmers have got to tlie rear of the Zoola 
force, and have thus cut off his retreat to- 
wards Delagoa Bay.** It is also said that 
the emigrants have despatched messen- 
gers along the line to the rear, calling 
upon every man to march forward with- 
out a moment’s delay. — G. T. Joum,, 
May 31. 

An extract of a letter from the Rev. 
T. Jenkins, Buntingville, Amaponda- 
land, dated 8th May, states : “ T-.ast 

night, one of the men returned, whom 1 
sent to Natal, with Mr. Owen’s letter, 
hriiiging the melancholy intelligence that 
nearly all the Natal people are destroyed 
by Dingaan. Mr. h'ynn tells me, in a 
note, that the commando which went 
out from there, commanded by U. Big- 
gar, was eiit off, with the exception of 
five men (four natives, one European). 
It appears tlie Zoolas decoyed the com- 
mando, by a fire at nigfit, into some 
place, where they were easily destroyed. 
Thirteen Avhitcs were killed, and the one 
who retum€!d is much wuiiiuled. The 
remaining ])art of the Natal people are 
flying this way. Ka]Kii has been stealing 
from them, I hear, and we are expecting 
to hear of wars between Fakii and 
Kapai. ** 

Extract from a letter, dated Gruaf 
Reinet, 2Uh May 1838: — “It is said 
that Siiicoyella and Matsilikatzi have 
united with Dingaitn, and sliould Mo- 
rocco join, the farmers Avill have hard 
work. From a letter from the camp, 
which I have seen, urging the farmers 
within the colony to migrate, it appears 
that the fanners have taken fourteen of 
Dingaan*s spies, who assure them that, 
from the number of Zoolas who fell in the 
engagement when Uys was killed, Din- 
gaan will not venture again to attack 
them. The farmers have still one thou- 
sand men able to bear arms .'* — Zuid 
Afiihaany June 1. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Chief Macomo , — The following 
report reached our hands yesterday from 
correspondents, on whose statements we 
place the utmost reliance. The cinnini-. 
stances detailed are equally as revolting 
as they are distressing, and call loudly 
upon his Excellency the Gorernof for 
the fullest and most rigid inquiry. 

It appears that an En^lsh settler, 
named Carpenter, obtained seme time 
ago a piece of ground at Fort Beaufort. 
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On making the lute treaties witli the 
Kuhrs, this plot of ground, on which he 
had built, and otlierwise bestowed much 
JiiboLir and expensts was, however, nieii- 
siired into tlie Kafir territories, and the 
poor iiiHii has been since living there by 
the surterunce of the Kafirs, by whom he 
lias been repeatetlly jiluiidered. It was 
on die plea, therefore, of liis living on 
the wrong side of the boundary-line tiiat 
Mairoino was indiured to j»lay the despot 
in the matter in question, and wJiieh led 
to the iion-interferenee of the authorities 
at Fort lleaiifort. 

Aliout a hu’tniglit ago, a Kingoe, in the 
service of ."Mr. (’arjieiiter, having been 
shot at night about ten o'clock, Alaconio 
liad the affair given to him to decide, 
which he di<l by declaring that ('arpenter 
himself ha<l shot the l/ingoe. After a 
mock trial, he was draggeil away by tlic 
Kalirs; his fde was piirciiased by the 
whole of his jirojievty, wlii<*li was seized 
liy the savages. This took place on the 
jiiece of gioiind allotted to him hy the 
Government., vviiich has since been given 
up t<i the Kafij's. 'fhey took all Iiis 
cattle, thirty sheep, his tools, eloth(‘s, 
waggon, ii:c. Having piled up the 
waggon as full as they could, .Macomo 
scati’d himself on tin? t<jp of Ins booty, 
smoking Ids jiipc and laughing cxnlt- 
iiigly, while Ins men, assi.->tcd hy the 
Katir poiiei.*, spanned in the' oxen, and 
Mu'y elcjiarted, driving tin* rcmaiixlcr of 
the cattle before them. — (i. 2\ Juurn,, 
Mat/ JO. 

/Amit. Governor Stochenslrom. — A 
('ourt of Inquiry having been onlered hy 
liOnl Glenelg, to investigate the truth of 
the statement made respecting the ('alter 
allegcil to have heen shot by C'apt. 
Stockcnstroni, it assianhli'd on the J'ltli 
.May, and has been ever since engaged in 
raking evidence. 'I’lic court coii.sists of 
his Kxc. tJic (governor, ( apt. Dniidas, 
11. N., and Major (.'barters, Military Se- 
cretary. Every pnViliirity is given to the 
proceedings. A great iiart ul' tJie first 
day was taken up in tiie preliiiiiiiary duty 
of reading documents wliicli Jiail Jed to 
the appointment of the commission. 
One of these was a despatch from Ca])t. 
Stoekenstroin, as Lieut. -Governor, to 
the C'oloiiiul Minister, charging tiie civil 
I'ominissioiier of this district, (.’apt. 
('ampbell, with sundry Jiigh crimes and 
misdemeanors, which cJiarges ajipcared 
to Sir M. ly Urban of so grave a case, 
that he was induced to forward to Capt. 
Campbell an extract, calling iqioii him 
for a reply, which might be forwarded 
with tJie despHtcJi to tlie Secretai’y of 
State— the bane and its aiitiilote toge- 
ther. This reply was reail. Klopper 
was the fii-st witness examined, lie was 
(tuestion^ at giHHit length hy Capt. 
Stoekeuetrom, hut we-eaimot. Warn that 
AiiiU*Journ,t^.^^ Vo l. *27. No. 1 05. 


any fresh point was elicited. His evi- 
dence is said to he stronger and more 
distinct tliaii before. P. Erasmus, Mr. 
E. Norton, and Capt. Stretch Iiavc l>een 
since (examined. \Ve, however, refrain 
from making any (*omments upon their 
statements, in compliance witii the re- 
qiie.st of Jiis Exc. the Ciovernor, that the 
e\ ideiice might not he published till the 
Aviiole case should be completed. — G. 
T. Joarn.y May 17 . 


Letters from Herat of the 17th of May, 
and from 'rahreez of the 8th of June, 
state that tlu* IJritish envoy, Mr. M‘Neil, 
had succeeiled in negotiating a treaty of 
peace ])et\veen tlie Shah and the He- 
ratees, when the siiTival of Count Simo- 
nitsch, the liiissian envoy, put an end to 
all hopes of ])i“ace. 'I'lie siegi; w*as re- 
newed with vigour ; Init as the Afghans 
light with great eonrage, ami oe(‘asioiiully 
make I>ohl and sncei'ssfni sorties, they 
liail liithcFto kcj)t the enemy from their 
gates. Its fall would seriously compro- 
mise onr north-western frontier in India, 
more c.-<]iecially if it he true, as rc])orted, 
that a llussian expedition had crossed 
the ('asi)um, and marched in the direction 
of Khiva and Ilokhara. (..'p to tiie date 
of the last letters, tin* Oozhei'kaiid Tur- 
comans had held aloof from the Herat 
<(narrel, though it was expected these 
tribes w ould ultimately join the Afghans, 
from their liLM'editary hatred to tlie Kad- 
jar tribe. 

Commerce is represented to he in a 
most desjn’rate condition throughout 
l^'isia. — Times. 

iADistanlittoplc^ July 21). — fiettersfrom 
Teheran, of the lOth inst., aiinoimec that 
a cin'ular hatl been addressed hy Mr. 
M‘\eil to the llriti.sh merclnmts in 
IVrsiu, to inform them that all diplo- 
matic iiilercourse between the British 
emhasMy ami the IVrsian (Joveriiineiit 
had ceased. These letters add, that Mr. 
JM’Neil Inid left the shah’s camp before 
1 lend, and had (*\prc.s.se<l the Intention 
to proceed to Constant inople, there to 
wait fur fresh instructions from his 
Govennnent. The step taken by Mr. 
,iM‘NeiUis looked upon as the result not 
so much of the shah*.s imw'illiiigttes.s to 
give the satistaction claimed for the out- 
rage offered hy his Government last year 
to the desi>atchcs addressed hy the He.- 
ratees to the British representative, and 
the ill-treatment of the beai'er of tliem, as 

the peremptory refusal on the part of 
tlie shah, subsequently to the arrival of 
General Sinionitsclu to agree to tlie pro- 
posals of lU'commodation he had autho- 
rized Mr. M*Xeii to make in his name to 
(he Governor of Herat. — Ibid. 

(E; 
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REGISTER. 
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Calcutta. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS. &c. 

RATIONS TO EUROPEAN TROOPS. 

F&rt William, November 13, 1837. — 
European troops, when movwg either by 
land or wtiter, are, under any circum- 
stances, entitled to the full ration of 1 J lb. 
of meat; and wlien above Allahabad, or 
Avithin the limits of the field stations, to 
lilb. from the 1st November to 31st 
March. Corps or detachments moving 
up or down the country * 111111118 : the above 
period will come upon the increased or 
reduced ration from the date of their pass- 
ing Allahabad, which should invariably 
be stated in the batta certificate of pro- 
visions furnished by the commissariat. 

The above order will define exactly 
the amount of ration to which European 
troops of every description are entitleil 
when moving either by water or on the 
march, and is in no ilegree to affect ex- 
isting regulations for troops in canton- 
ments. 

ARTILT.EUY AT DEI. HI. 

Head- Quarters, Simla, %Tan. G, 18.*18. — 
With the concurrence of the Right Hon. 
the Governor-general of India, his Kxc. 
the Coniinaiider-in-chief is pleased to di- 
rect, that under no circumstance is the 
brigade of irdantry stationed at Delhi to be 
left without its artillery. The company 
from the 6th battalion, attached to the 
battery at that post, is therefore to be 
relieved annually, in order that it may 
not be deprived of the benefit of prac- 
tice beyonil one season, in the course of 
its tour of duty at the station ; and the 
commandant of artillery, in preparing liis 
plan for the periodical relief of detach- 
ments from the corps, will make his ar- 
rangements aL;cordingly. 

REMOVAl. OP HEAD BOUIRS. 

Head- Quarters, Simla, April 6, 1838. 
— The Cawnpore division order of the 
9th ultimo, directing the commissariat 
officer in charge of the sudder bazar to 
hire a boat, with a small establishment, 
for the puqiose of being employed in re- 
moving to some distance below the sta- 
tion the numerous dead bodies, .which 
have collected on the bank of the river, 
opposite the cantomnents, or which may 
hereafter be thrown ashore, is, for so 
long a period as the measure may be 
considered necessary, confirmed. 

. INPANTRT LINES AT IIANSI. 

Head- Quarters, Simla, April 12, 1838. 
—The Hansl sta^on order of the 26th 


Dec. last, directing tlie barrack depart- 
ment to level and lay dry all receptacles 
for stagnant waters soutli of the canal, 
and to extend the lines of tlie Hurri- 
anah Eight Infantry, is confirmed, 

REDUCTION or TOLLS. 

Fort William, Revenue Department, 
April 2^, 1838. — The Hon. the Deputy- 
Governor of llcngal has been ])leased, 
under the authority vested in him by 
Act No. XXII. of 183fi, to make, in 
modification of the orders of the 1st of 
Nov. 1836, the following rediietion in 
the rates of toilage on boats passir^g 
into the ('alcutta canals s]>ecified in 
section II., of the above Act, to take 
effect from the 1st ])roxiiuo. 

Roats now ]>aying toll at tlie rate of 
one rupee per I()0 inaurids liurthen, sliaJ! 
ill future })ay eiglit annas. 

Rafts now paying two annas each tim- 
ber, sluill ill future ]>ay one anna. 

Floats now paying four annas per 101) 
bamboos, shall in future j>ay two annas. 

GOVEKNMKKT ADVA NCKS. 

Fort William, Financial Department, 
Mag 2, 1H38. — Notice is hereby given, 
that the Hoard of Customs, Salt and 
Opium, at ('alcutta, have been autho- 
rized to accept teiidt*rs for advances to 
be made ii]>oii bills drawn on London, 
and .seciireil in the manner deseriheil and 
provided in the advertisement of this de- 
partment, dated the 1.5th June 183(5, at 
the rate of exchange, until furtJu>r order-s 
of 2s. 2(t. for the (’omjiaiiy’s rupee. Or- 
<iers for the amoimt advanced will be is- 
sueil by the Hoard, payable at the (gene- 
ral Treasury at Calcutta, twenty tlays 
after sight. 

COURT-MARTIAL. 

At Dinapore, on tlie 24-th Nov. 1837, 
privates John IMcKic and George Har- 
per, H.M.’s 31st regt., were arraigned 
on the following charges; — Ist. “ With 
robbery, in having gone to the dw'elling- 
lioiise of Mrs. Rridget Lydon, rc.sidiiig 
ill tlie Sudder Hazar at Dinapore, be- 
tween the hours of eleven and twelve 
o'clock on the night of the llth, and 4 
A. M. on the morning of the 12th Nov. 
1837, and having obtained admittance 
niuier the disguise of assumed characters, 
did violently assault the said Mrs. Ly- 
don, and her female native servant named 
Oujeeran, and did feloniously and vio- 
lently steal and take from the said Ou- 
jeeran, and carry away, the sum of ten 
rupees, the same being the property of 
the said Mrs. Lydon. 2d. That the 
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said John McKie and George Harper, at 
the same time and place, and after the 
said Mrs. Lydon and her servant On- 
jeeran had made their escape out of the 
said house, did feloniously steal, take, 
and carry away from the said dwellings 
house, four or five gowns, and several 
other articles of wearing apparel, as also 
a bedding and seterange, the whole being 
the property of the said Mrs. Lydon ; 
part of which property was found with 
the said McKie and Harper, when they 
were made prisoners on the 13th Nov. 
1837.” 3'he ('onrt found the prisoners 
guilty of both the (‘barges exhibited 
against them, and sentc'nccd them to be 
transi)orted, as felons, for seven years. 

‘ BIllTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

lilKTIfS. 

AFnrch lA. At Kiimaul, the lady of Brev. Capt. 
II. Haveloi'k, H.M. l.'Uh L.Inf.. of a dimi(hter. 

17- At Meerut, the lady of Lieut. J. C. Rouse, 
II. M. 3d BufFs, of a daughUT. 

ao. At Futteh]>ore, Mra. (Jallowav. a daughter. 

23. At llorsroo (rhuirec, the wife of T. Bates. 
Esq., of a Ron. 

2(1. At Nusseerahad, the lady of Capt. P. F. Story, 
9th L.C., of a son. 

1. At Meerut, the lady of Capt. Ccnlring- 
ton, deputy ttfsist. qu. mast, gen., of a daughter. 

in. At ('aU'utta, Mrs. L. la)piH, of a son. 

— Mrs. .S. .Salv.'idore, of a daughter. 

11. At Calcutta. Mrs.Voii Lintxgy, of astm. 

MAUKTAOKS. 

Mftrrb 27. At Calcutta, Mr. John Hubbard, son 
of J. Hubbard, Esq., of Essex, to Mrs. Charlotte 
Ileddie, of ('alcutta. 

April 14. Mr. Manuel 1)’(!ru7.e, of the llooghly 
Ci)llege, to Miss Mary Ann Francis. 

May 1. Mr. J. A. Sabedra to Miss V. Roxario. 


DKATllS. 

Atarch 11^. Mr. Henry Rolierts .aged 20 

19. At Calcutta, Master John Nicol, a ward of 
the Upper Orphan School, aged <l years. 

20. At Culeiitta, Henrietta Arabella, wife of Mr. 
William Rind, aged '2A. 

— Mrs. Maria Deliana, aged 4ri. 

24. At (Calcutta, Cecilia, daughter of Mr. S. 
Danizeii, political department, aged lo. 

29. At Moornhedaliad, Mr. John (Cranston. 

30. At Calcutta, Master John Peter, aged 10. 
Aftril 1. At Calcutta, Mr.Wiu. Perry, aged 21. 

7. At Chinsurah, Edward Gilbert McCally, 

Es(i., of Assam, aged 29. 

9. .At Calcutta, Mrs. .Sarah Burke, nged/h. 

10. At Calcutta, of cholera,' Master Arrat(X)n 
John Camell, aged 13. 

1.3. At Calcutta, Charlotte, wife of Mr. Michael 
D*Rozario, judicial department, aged 40. 

17. Mademoiselle A. (\ dc Beaufort, aged 20. 

18. At Akyab, in Arracan, Anna Maria, wife of 
Mr. B. Burrell, aged Bi. 

2.3. At Sulkea, J. T. S. Colliord, son of Mr, T. 
S. CoUiard. aged 2.3. 

25. At Calcutta, Mr. Julius Francis, acetl .38. 

30. At Calcutta, Master H. R. Martinuell. 

AfayA, At C.'alcutta, of cholera, B.'iboo Sham- 

laul Tagore, dewan to the presidency pay ollice, 
and a member of the Tagore family. 


ifdabrao. 

governAiknt orders, &c. 

.\IiSBS^TKE RULES. DEPirTATION AND 

AfiSEKTEE A LI.OW A N (.'ES. 

Fort St. George, Feb. 27, 1838. — The 
following absentee rules (in wliicliarc in- 
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corporated those recently established by 
the Government of Tndhi, as published 
at page 71 of the official Gazette of the 
(tiirrent year), iuid rules tor regulating the 
grant of (h^piitatioii and absentee allow- 
ances under the IVIadra.s presidency, which 
have received the sanction of the Right 
Hon. the Governor in Council, and are 
ordered to take effeert from and after the 
Lst day of May 1838, are published for 
general iiifonnation : 

Absentee Rules. 

1. Civil servants proceeding to the 
Caj»e of Good Hope, Mauritius, or the 
Island of St. Helena, or to any place 
witliin the limits of the East- India Com- 
pany’s clnirtcjr, witli brave granted by tlie 
Govcrninciits to wliicb they arc respec- 
tively atta(‘b(Ml, under medical eertificates 
coinitersigned by a inendier of tlie Mfjdi- 
cal Hoard at the in-esidcnc.y, shall, from 
the (later of embarkation to tlie date of 
their return, provided the period of ab- 
seinrer do not exceed two years, draw the 
allowaneres of tlieirresperetive ottiecs, sub- 
ject to the following di'ductions : 

If the .salary exceeds Its. 2,000 per 
nnriisem, one-sixth for one year, and for 
the se(*ond year one-fourtli. 

If the salary do not exceed Its. 2,000 
per mensem, one-eighth for one year and 
one-sixth for the secroiid year. 

If the salary of ofiice be not more 
than Its. 500 per mensem, no deduction 
shall be made for the first year, and if it 
be only so much more that the proscribed 
deduction at the rate of oiic-eigbth would 
reduce the salary drawn to Rs. 500 per 
mensc'm, only so much shall be deducUnl 
as will reduce the salary draAvn to Rs. 500 
per meiisom. After tlie first year, a de- 
duction of one-eigbtli shall be iiuulc from 
the salary of the olliirers referred to in 
this rule. 

2. After the close of the second yi'ar, 
when the salary of office ceases, civil 
.servants wlio may obtain an extension of 
lcav(‘, will draw the subsistence allow- 
ance of tlieir rank only ; but no such ser- 
vant, absent on leave on account of sit’k- 
iiess, shall draw a less allowance as a 
civil servant out of einjiloy than that of a 
junior mercliant, viz. Sa. Rs. 224- per 
iiienseiii. 

3. The maximum period for which any 
(-•ivil scfvant shall be allowed to draw the 
.salary of office, or any part thereof, is 
two years from the date of embarkation ; 
and tlie offices of servants who may not 
return within tliat period will be vacmit, 
and liable to be filled by fresh appoint- 
ments. ('ivil s(*rvants who may so over- 
stay the period of two years, provided 
they obtain an extension of leave, or a(.*- 
count to tlie satisfaction of the (Joverii- 
inent to which tliey are attached for the 
delay of their return, sliall, as above pro- 
vided, receive the subsistence allowance 
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of a servant of their rank, subject to the 
exception above specified in favour of 
junior servants ; l>ut if tJiey continue ab- 
sent in disobeiliencc of an order to re- 
turn, or witliont sufiicient cause sJiown, 
that allowance also will be forfeited. 

•%. Civil servants absent on leave on 
account of sickness tluly certified, if they 
proceed to England \vitbout n'tiirning to 
their presidency, may, as lieretofore, ap- 
ply to be admitted to furloupli by the 
Mon. tJie (’oiirt of Directors, and the 
furlough will, in such cases, take elfeet 
from the elate of leaving their presiiiency, 
eonscquently the allowain*es of ofiice that 
may have been drawn by themselves, or 
by their agents after their departure, must 
i/i that ease be re-ai I justed, and the dilfe- 
rcnce refunded. 

5. Civil servants desiring to avail 
themselves of the benefit of Act I. Vic- 
toria, cap. 1 . 7 , and to draw tlieir allow- 
ances while absent on account of sick- 
ness, under the above rules, will be re- 
quired to give security, in such amount 
as may be required by the (Government, 
for the refund of any ex<*ess that may be 
drawn, either by agents at tin* pri*si(l(‘ncy, 
or by themselves, in case of their ]»ro- 
ceeding to Europe on fiirhjiigli, or otlna*- 
wise coming under retreiwhnieiit. 

6. No se<roinl leave will be granted to 
any civil seiTant who lias been absent 
beyond sea for two years, until tliree 
years after the date of n*liirn from sea; 
but if a civil servant is com|)elled by 
sickness to ju’oeoed to sea again within 
this period, after having been aljsent less 
than two years. In? will be allowed to 
complete tliat period, drawing tin* pro- 
portion of .salary allowe<l for the remain- 
ing time, as if the leave liad been eonti- 
mious. 

7. Civil servants aliseiic IVom their 
station.s, or ofiicers on le:iv<*, wliether on 
a<;count of private alfairs or from sick- 
ness, shall not he suhjfM't to any <ii‘d no- 
tion from their aiithori/ed allowances for 
a period not exceeding one month in the 
year (i.e. after the exjiiration of twelve 
months from the date of the tennination 
of their last leave of absence ). I f, how- 
ever, the absence of a civil servant shall 
exceed the term of one month in the 
year, a de<luctioii of one-third shall be 
made from his allowances, except in cases 
of certified iil-heaitb, whicli are provided 
for by the foregoing clauses, and in the 
cases specified in clause 9tli of these 
rules. 

8. The oftieial allowances of a civil 
servant quitting his station w ithout leave 
Avill entirely cease from the date of his 
quitting his station to that of his return, 
or the date of the leave which may even- 
tually he granted to liim ; the same ride 
will ap]jly to the absence of every jiublie 
officer from his station beyond the jieriod 


for which leave of absence may have been 
granted to liirn. 

9. (’ivil servants not availing them>- 
selves of the leave alloweil of one inohtli 
iVee from stoppage, in each year, will he 
jiermitted to take it aceiiinnlatively, after 
a lapse of throe years without leave, i.e. 
for each year ])assed without leave of nh^ 
sence, one month will ])e allow'ed free 
from deduction; but this indulgence shall 
not he allowed to extend to n period be- 
yond six months in all ; after Avhich the 
absentee, if his leave shall exceed six 
months, will he subject to the rules in 
fonre respecting stop])age.s. 

U). in returning from beyond the li- 
mits of the })resideiicy or heyoml sea, if 
Avitliiti the ])eriod of leave, the usual time 
w ill he granted to the absentee for rejoin- 
ing his station. 

II. (’ivil oHieers applying for leave to 
lu-oceeil to Europe .shall he exempted 
from all stoppages for the |HM’iod limited 
according to existing rides tor their jonr- 
iiey from their stations to the ])lace of 
their embarkation, and for the further 
jieriod of four weeks at tJie latter place, 
to enable them to arrange ibr their pas- 
sage and settle tlii*ir ]uiblie uecoiiiits. 

J{nlrs for Officers nfwhf appoioted res- 

pi'cthuj Alluw<ou'es and Ute Period for 

Joining. 

1. No c'ivil Si'rvant shall draw' the 
allow'anees of a situation to which he may 
he new'ly appointed until he eoininences 
the duties of that situation, mdess by 
express order of (iovermnent be be pre- 
v(‘nted from entering upon tin* same, in 
which cas(* ho w ill draw' the emolninerits 
a])pertMiniMg to tfie new appointment. 

2, Every ollieer sqipointed to a new 
situation w ill ilraw salary eijuivalent to 
the payainl allowances of tin* one he last 
held, unless the pay of the employrru nt 
he last ln*!d shall ex»*eed in ainonnt that 
to whicli lie has been transferred ; it be- 
ing understood, bo\vt‘ver, that if an ofii- 
«*er so t.ransfern*d shall be lefr in tempo- 
rary ebarge of his late olbee, (Jovermnent 
will use its discretion in granting the 
higher allowances to him for sin*h jierioil 
*)r not, as the ease may be, to be pro- 
vided for at the time. 

Officers appointed to new' situations 
shall join their stations in a limited num- 
ber of days after notice of their appoint- 
ment reaching them; the time to vary 
w'ith tilt; distance of the station to w'bicli 
they may bo nominated; and the number 
of tlays allowed with rt?fererice to the 
distance, to he computed at the rate of 
tw'elve miles a day; providetJ alw'ays, that 
one w'pek shall he allow'ed in luiditimi, to 
jirepare ibr the journey, over ami above 
the s]ieeiried number of day.s. 

•k 'riie iiurnher of tlays allow'iihle under 
the foregoing rule to be ealeulnted by the 
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rivil auditor from returns of distances, 
wliicli lie will iirociirc from the office of 
the quarter- mas ter-f'en eral . 

dj. Officers who may not arrive at their 
stations within the prescribed ]HTiod sliail 
forfeit all allowances, except those j)ay- 
iible to a ser\'ant out of employ, unless 
(iovernment may, for pjood and sufficient 
reason assigned for such delay, specially 
exempt them from the forfeit. 

Rules for Deputation AUoioane.e. 

1. (Uvil servants holding permanent 
iilipointments, when de]mted to officiate 
temporarily in offices other than those to 
which they stand permanently appointed, 
shall receive de]>ntation allowances con- 
forinahly to the accompanying scale, with 
tfie exceptions ainl subject to restrictions 
expressed in tJie subjoined rules. 

.'“'calo of Deputation Allowanrc to Iw granted to 
fiulividiialii when in Charge of Offices distinct 
from those to which they are perinnnenily ap- 
pointed. 



ff at the 
same .station, 

If at .1 diffe- 

When acting in off let's. 

after three 

rent station. 

the average moutlily 
I'molunientK of which 

montlis. 


may he as follows : 

n.s. per 

Rs. per 

Not exceeding, per>| 
m(<n.sc'ni, Rs. f ; 

More than Rs. l.aUO, i ; 

1 mensem. 
I*i0 

mensem. 

:im 



l>ut iu)t exceedijig > 
per mensem . | { 

2*11) 

4(10 

Kxceeiting Rs. > i 


.'•no 

per mensem f ' 


'Z. W’lien the establisbe<l allowaiu*e of 
an ofliet? in wbicb a eivil servant liolding 
another jKTmnneut appointment is de- 
luded to offi(‘iatt? temporarily, does not 
exceed bis own pennancnl emoluments, 
be shall not receive any de]udiition allow- 
ance wliile so officiating. 

Jl. Wlicn the deputation allowance, 
according to the aI)ovc scale, adde<l to 
Jji.s permanent emolnincnts, wouhl ex- 
ceed the establislicd alluAvance of tiu? 
office, the excess shall not he drawn. 

!•. A princi])al officer apj)oJided to iu-t 
for another pnnci|)al officer sit the presi- 
fleney, or at the same stsition, or in tiic 
same <Iistri<‘t, sliall not he entitled to de- 
putation allovvsince, exci^pt by Ji specisil 
order of Goveriiment, when it shall ap- 
pear to the Governor in ('oiiiKril tlnit the 
temporary inciirnhejit Jias a particiiJiir 
claim on account of the duties n itli whieli 
he is (diarged being inucJi more arduous 
or responsible than tJiose of liis perma- 
nent office ; ill siudi a ease, the flepiita- 
tioii allowaiieo shall not be drawn until n 
])eriod of tliree montlis has elapsed from 
the date on which he I’omme.iieed airting, 
and then not in arrears. 

5. An officer of one griuie, appointed 
to act for another of the same grade in 
another district, shall not be entitled to 
any depiitHtion allowance. 

G. The depiitjition. allowance.^ to be 
granted hereafU‘j‘ to covenanted servants 


out of permanent employ, while officia- 
ting ill situations, are in future to be re- 
gulated according to the following scale. 


St*al« of .Mlowanc-es lo be granted to Civil Servants 
out of P'lnployinent, nominated to act in the 
temporary charge of Offices either at the Presi- 
demry or elsewhere. 


‘I I • 

log I 

When acting in i‘g | -a 
Offices, the average <u;= 3 
monthly emolu- • es < E 
ments of which OS 
jmay he as follows 


Not exceeding ■) 
1,.'>IIU per > 
inciiscrn .... f 
More than l,r>()0,1 


. ! 



Rs. 

( 

Rfi. A.P.! 
writcror factor A80 13 4! 

jun. merchant 653 12 0. 

jun. merchant' 9J>3 12 (I 

1 1 


1 

'sen. merchant 1026 10 8 

1 1 

ir>oo 

1 

; sen. merchant 1026 10 8 


hut not exceed- 
ing Rs. per 
mensem ..... 

Kxceeiling Rs. 

2>K()n per men 
sein 

In situations of higher emoluments, a special] 
allowanru will be fixed by Oovernment. 


7. rovenanteil eivil servants out of 
f'Hiploy deputefl to act for a permanent 
iiKMiinhent absent on private affairs, or on 
si<*k certificate ; and officers acting for 
others, hut restricteil under the rules to 
the allowances of theirovvn office, are to he 
allowed travelling allowance to join tlieir 
station at tht‘ rate of Rs. 52 i per hundred 
miles, payable in the ease of absence on 
jnivate affairs, by tin* absentee;, and in 
that of absence on si<‘k eertiticate, by the 
State; in either case to be drawn through 
the office of audit. 

H. So de}>utatioii allowance shall be 
received by a subordinate offieer acting 
for his princi)>al, or in a su|)erior grade 
of the .<anie ortli’C or department by a 
special appointment or otherwise, for a 
period less than three inontbs, and not 
in arrears after tliri;e months. 'I’liis rule 
is not to a])ply to an assistant jmlge 
of an auxiliary court appointed to act for 
the /illali judge, as the (leputation obliges 
liini to niovi; to a different distriet. 

So deputation allowance sliall be 
ilrawii by a sub-collector ai'ting for an 
assistant judge, wlietlier in liis own or 
another district, or by an assistant ai'ting 
for a liead assistant or a register of a 
zillah or provincial court in the same dis- 
trict. 

JO. When an offieer bolding more than 
one permanent appointment is relieved 
from the duties of the principal one, or 
of both, and a])))ointcd to discharge the 
duties of another office, he shall not 
draw lieputatioii allowainrc uidess the 
fixed salary of the office, in which he is 
appointed to act temporarily shall exceed 
the emoluments of his permanent ai»- 
poiiitnients, and in that ease the deputa- 
tion allowance shall he limited to the 
differene.e, 

JJ. The (iovenior in Council will de- 
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liegister, 


iSftift. 


tertnine the amount of the extra deputa- 
tion allowances to he granted to persons 
odiciating as secretaries to Government, 
residents at foreign courts, or coinmis> 
sioners, as circumstances may in each in- 
stance render advisable. 

SADDLES, HARNESS, &C. 

Fort St. George^ Feb. 27, 18,‘18.— Re- 
ferring to para 3, ih (). G., dated 12th 
Nov. 183.3, the Governor in (Council 
directs that in future officers command- 
ing troops of horse artillery, detached 
from head-quarters of the brigade, shall 
provide new .sa<ldles, harness, &c. to re- 
place deficiencies, and that the res]ioitoi- 
bility of maintaining all their saddlery 
equipments, &c. shall rest with these 
officers. 

They will in the commencement of 
each year notify to the officer command- 
ing the brigade what number of saddles, 
&c. they require to he replaced in the 
course of the current year, spc<‘ifying 
wdiat materials cannot l»e provided of 
good quality on the spot and in the 
neighbourhood, and may therefore be re- 
quired to be sent from head- quarters. 

The saddlery accounts of the horse 
brigade artillery will continue to be <*oii- 
ducted as at present. 

When new sa<ldleiy is made n]> as 
directed above, it is to be com]>ared with 
sealed ])attem8, and reported upon by a 
mixed committee of mounted officrers 
selected by the officer commanding tb" 
station. 

BIRTHS, MAURT.\Gi:s, AND 
DEATHS. 

niRTlIS. 

March Ifi. At Ncllorc, the latly of Lieut. Ylamib 
ton, 1st N.I., of a son. 

AjirilA. The lady of Major C. R. Bradstreet, 37th 
N.I., of a sun. 

15. At TrIchino|Mjly, Mrs, M. Taylor, of a 
daughter. 

24. At Madras, the lady of J. V. Fullerton, Esq., 
of a daughter. 


MAKRIAGFS. 

March 20. At Secunderabad, G. T. BrcKike, 
Esq , H.M. 55th regt., to Emily, only d:uightcr of 
Cyrus Daniell, Esq., paymaster, .same regt. 

AprU lU. Mr. U. CUulius to Miss M. A. Lang. 


DEATH.S. 

March 20. At Mysore, Mr. C. Maitland, aged .31. 
24. At Ellichpoor, the la»ly of S. A. G. Young, 
Es(]., medical establishment. 

April 12. At Pondicherry, Mrs A. .S. Cooper, 
sister to Cant. Lynn, 1st Nat Vet. Battalion. 

13. .\t Salem, on route to the Neilghcrries, Mrs, 
E. L. Mc.^ulifl'e. 


ilSomfiait. 

GOVERNMENT OllDEIlS, &c. 

EXFORT DUTY ON GO01*S. 

Bombay CJattUe, Feb, J2, 1838. — It is 
hereby notlfiedri that, under provisions of 


Act I. of J838, no goods wliich arc e^- 
ported from the port of Bombay, from 
and after tJie 1st Sept, next, will be 
exempted from payment of the expert 
duty jtrescribed in Schedule B. of that 
enactment, or will be entitled to draw- 
back without the production of undoubt- 
ed proof of their having either paid the 
established import duty, or having been 
imported iiiuler exempting certificates. 


RELATIVE INTRINSIC VALUE OF THF. 


LOCAL ClTKiiENC'lES. 

Bombay Castle^ Feb. 17, 18.38. — In re- 
ference to the proclamation of the 17tli 
ultimo, the Right Hon. the Governor in 
Coutu'il is })Ieased to publish the siib- 
joitied revised table of the relative intrin- 
sic value of the local currencies, which 
have heretofore been eurrent in the dis- 
tricts, sliowing the miiiihcrs wliicli are 
equivalent to one liundred of the Com- 
pany’s rupees. 

Intrinsic value of 
Names of the various Co.’s Rs. 11)0 in the 

local currencies. local currencies. 


Aiikosee or Ghinebore 

Abmcdabiul Sicca 

Baroda or Babasye 

or Syasyc 

or Nanasye (new I 

Syasye ) J 

Bellapooree, old 

, new 

Bfigulcotta, Mulliurshec, old. 

new 

Broach 

Chan (lore 

Thoara 

Cambay 

Kittoor Sliapouree 

Ilulb^e Sicca 

Dhoobsye 

Shupooree 

Sumboo Becrkanee 

Buton^e 

.lureeiuitka 

I lookaree ( new iVIcrittdi ) ... 

Nilkuntee 

W'aubgauin 

Bmiiiullee 


101. - 2.53 
107 - 200 
100 - 120 
111 - 102 

\\ \ - 020 

1 12 - 977 
1 10 - 038 
107 - 399 
no - 038 
100 - 100 
101. - 020 
100 - 070 
1 12 - 205 
100 - 94.5 
08 - 000 
105 - 780 

105 - 447 
no - 767 
no - 715 

106 - 54.1 

no - 880 

180 - 13.3 
103 - 94.1 
144 - 863 


Zuiijeera, Kuolaba 123 - 052 

Note . — The rates here given arc only 
applicable to perfect ni])ees, and when 
any of the coins are marked, clipjied, or 
bored, tin; customary discount should be 
added. 


MERCANTILE POUTS IN GUZEHAT. 

JBomJtay Castle, Feb. 20, 1838. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Coiincil is 
plea-sed to publish, in conformity with' 
section 25, Act I. of 1838, the following 
list of ports for t!ie landing and shipment 
of merchandize in Gnzerat : 

Ports of Gogo, Dhollerati, Ainlee', 
Bhowlcaree, Tunkaria, Kavee, Dehgaum, 
Gundhar, Broach, Dehej,Umblieta,Bhug- 
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wu aiid Its four dependant creeks, Surat, 
Raiidhier, Bulsar and its five dependant 
creeks, and Bugwar and its three dcpeii- 
thuit creeks. 

2d. In reference to the provisions of 
section 2G, Act 1. of 1H3H, tlie Right 
Hon. the Governor in (’ouncil is pleased 
to declare, that no inward-bound vessel, 
except such country craft as are des- 
cribed in sections 51 and 52 of the said 
Act, shall ])nss the bar of the ]Jort of 
Surat, until after tlie master of the said 
vessel shall have forwarded his manifest 
to the collector of customs. 

OCCUPATION OF OKOUNDS OR lUTTLDlNGS IN 
M I MT A K Y CAN Tt) N M E N TS. 

Bombay Castle, May 7, 18‘J8. — The 
Right TIon. thc‘ Governor in Council is 
pleased to rescind the various orders now 
in force in this presidency,* in regard to 
the occupation of ground and the disposal 
of y)rcniiscs, or buildings, within the 
limits of military cantonments, and to 
substitute for them the following regu- 
lations : 

1. All appli(‘ations for unoccupied 
ground, for the jnirpbse of being enclosed, 
built upon, or in any way approjiriated to 
y»rivute purpos(*s, witliin the limits of a 
military cantonment, are in the first in- 
stiince to be made to the commanding 
offi<rer of the station, tJirough the usual 
chaimcl ; and in no case are the boim- 
daries of compounds to be changed, old 
roads (‘lose<l, or new ones opened, with- 
out the sanction of tJie commanding 
orti(?er. 

2. As the liealth and comfort of the 
troops are ])aramount considerations, to 
which all others must give way, the com- 
manding odicer will la; iield responsible, 
that no groiiml is o<‘cupied in any way 
ciilculated to be injurious to either, or to 
the apiiearance of that cantonment, ami 
in forwarding any ap|)lication for a grant, 
he must certify, that it i.s not objection- 
able in those or any other respects. 

.T When no objection occurs, the ap- 
plication is to be forwarded, through the 
prescribed channel, by the commanding 
orti<!tr of the station, to the fjuarter- mas- 
ter-general of the army, who, if the com- 
mander-iii-chief approves, will submit it 
for the orilers of CJovemmcnt. 

4.. All such applications are to be made 
according to the annexed form. [Here 
follows copy of the form.] 

5. Permission to occupy ground in a 
military cantonment confers no proprie- 
tory right on the occupant; it continues 
the property of tlie state, and resuinable 
at the pleasure of Government ; but in 
all practicable cases, one month’s notice 
of resumption will be given, and the value 

* G.O. Os. 6th Jan. 1837. 0th Jan. 1890, 32d 
Aug. 1835, and 90th Oct. 1833. 


of all buildings which may have been 
erected thereon, as estimated by a com- 
mittee, will be ptiid to the owner. 

6. Houses or other yiroperty situated 
on such ground may he transferred by 
one oditrer to another, without restriction 
(beyond the permission of the local com- 
manding odicer, to the purchaser, to live 
in a particular rpiarter or section of the 
cantonment, recourse lieing had, in cases 
of dispute, to a committee of arbitration, 
vvliose decision shall be binding on both 
parties). 

7. Whenever the commanding officer 
at a station shall deem it necessary for 
the ymblic service, or for the accomino- 
<latioii of the otticers or soldiers at that 
station, to take yiossessioii of any house 
occiiyiicd within the c'antoiimciit by a 
jiersoii not being an officer or soldier of 
the force at siicdi station, the occuyiant 
shall rc‘ccivc the full value of such house 
as a building: and in case of its being in- 
tended to kec]) iiyi such house, it shall 
be at the o])tioii of the yirevious occupant 
to cliiini, cither its full value, as a ymr- 
cliasc, or a fair rent for the occiiyiation of 
the same; the rent or value, in tlicabovt* 
<*ase, to he determined by a committee 
of arbitration. 

8. When houses of the odieers of one 
<*orps are to be transferred to those of 
another, as on occasion of a relief, if a 
iliderence of o])iiiio]i should arise as to the 
terms of transfer, the price shall be fixed 
by a committee of arbitration. 

9. Committees of arbitration assem- 
bled under this order are to be composed 
of five odicors having no interest in the 
subject of reference; in all practicable 
cases the officer commanding the canton- 
inciit sliouhl preside, and an officer of the 
quarter-master-geiierars department and 
of the engineer’s, if ])rescnt, should be 
ordered to assist. The deeisioii of .such 
c-oinmittces to he final. 

10. In all cases where houses occupied 
by a yierson not being an officer or a sol- 
<lier of the fonte at that station are taken 
yiossessioii of as above mentioned, care 
shall be taken to consult the advantage 
and coiivenicnee of the occupants, as far 
as the exigency of the case and the yuiblic 
interests will yiermit, and the committee 
of arbitration ayiiiointed to fix the value 
or rent of* such a house, shall take fully 
into tfieir consideration all the circuin- 
staiiccs of the case, ami any representa- 
tion made by, or in behalf of, the occu- 
pants, before tliey make their award ; 
and the yiroceedings of the committee 
shall be submitted to his Exc. the Com- 
mander-in- Chiefs who may direct a revi- 
sion by the same, or any otlier commit- 
tee, if he thinks proper, and no award of 
any committee shall be curried into effect 
until it sliall have received his Excel- 
lency’s sanction and approbation. 
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Register •^Ceylon.— Singapore — Dutch India^ [SfiPT. 


BIRTH AND MARRIAGE. 

IflRTH. 

March 25. At Dharwar, the lady of Major Billa- 
inore, 1st Grenadiers, of a daughter. 

MARUIAr.E. 

May 1«. At Poona, Mr. F. Dunn to Miss J. Did- 
dlesioiie. 


€*(91011. 

APPOINTMENT. 

Vvh. If). Assist. Surg. St. John to assume 

medical charge of Khandian military district. 


lHutrO :?intda. 

SHIPPING. 

^Irrivalg at Batavia. — Previous to April 2d. En~ 
terprizst from Liverpixil ; trom Ports- 

mouth; Royal SocereipUn froiii llobatt Town; 
Jiuniamt and f Vocindn, both from thcra]>e; Ahuu, 
from Hamburgh : Mnas^ from llotterdam; JV/o*- 
w*>, from Middleburgh ; Pinto, from New York; 
Tntpie» and Idiyton, from New South Wales. 


Singapore. 

snimsc. 

Arrirnh. — Previous to April 25. lied Jtorrr, from 
London and < 'ape « fVi/f IVatch, from Calcutta ami 
Penang: sir Edtrard Ityan, and./j*<>/, both fiom 
C’alcutia: star, from Miulnis ; EHznii('.tU,'Am{ Pearl, 
both ftoiii Bombay; H.C. stetuncr DUiwi, from 
Penang j Huron Pander CojK'ilun, from Palembang. 

Depuiturrs. — Previous to April 2.’>. Ann, Ariel, 
Corfinir, Elizabeth, S>r Elnurd Hyan, and Pearl, 
all for China: John /v«o,r, for London ; Star, for 
Malacca and Madras. 


Freipcht to London (.April 2.5). —'Pin, 1*4; Anti- 
mony Ore, ,1‘1. li»s. : .Sugai in bags, .!*."» ; Hides, 
.I'd; (Lambier in bulk, .1*7. los. ; Coffee, I'd. ln.<.; 
I’epper, .1*7 ; Measurement (joods, .t7. bts. to .Id. 


€1|ina. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrival . — Previous to March 24. Levant, from 
Batavia. 

Departuren . — Previous to March 2d. Pilot ( Ham- 
burgh ship), for Cowes ; Pekoe, for Manilla; h!n~ 
jdee, for Boston; David Clarke, for i.ondon; Tra- 
falgar, for Liverpool. 

glu0trala0ta. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Vcb. 8. Peter Snoilgras-s. Esrp, to be a commis- 
sioner of crown lands in the colony. 

March 12. David Coghill, K.sq.. ofBpderVaiu, 
to be a commissioner of crown lands in the colony. 

20. Lieut. H. R. M. Gulstone, ami Lieut. J. D. 
Morris, both of the 80th regt., to be assi.Ht:uit engi- 
neers and superintendents rn* ironefl gangs, former 
at Berrima, and latter atSevenieen-inile Hollow. 

22« Mr. il. IL Bean, of Merton, to be a com- 
missioner of crown lands in the colony. 

28. John Ryan Brenan, Esq., to be a m.agistrate 
of the territory, and third police magistrate for 
town and port of Sydney, in room of A.W. V'oung, 
Esq., resided. 

28. The following gentlemen to act .as trustees 
for receipt of Savings Bank deposits for district of 


Port Mac(|Uiirie, via. — W. N. Gray, W. 1). Carlyle, 
A. C. limes, and G. Moncxief, Esqrs., and Mr. F. 
M. Stokes. 


RIllTHS*. 

Feb. 2.5. At the Wesleyan mianion station, Hi>- 
kiaiiga, the lady of the Rev. John Whitely, of a 
sun. 

March 7. Mrs. Davies, of .'i daughter. 

14. At Port Macquarie, the lady of Major A. C. 
limes, f)f a son. 

2d. AtCoulburn, Mrs. Tallboy, of a son. 

21. At Harthill, Maitland, Mrs. Garven, of a 
daughter. 

22. At Wiiigello, Argyleshire, Mrs. R. M. Camp- 
bell, of .a daughter. 

— 'I'he wife of Mr. D. Goodsir, of Botany 
'Power, of twins, a boy and a girl. 

24. Mrs. D. Edwartls, of a daughter. 

— At Harrington Park, Mrs. 1). G. 'Vhompson, 
of a son, 

2*1. AtGoulburn, Mrs. AV. Bradley, of a son. 

April 4. At Clydesdale, Mrs. Thompson, of a 
datighter. 

."i. At .Sydney, Mrs. (Jeo. fJriines, of a son. 

1). At Sydney, Mrs. 'P. Weaton, of a son. 

Lately. At Sydney, Mrs. s, 1). Norris, of a son. 


MAJIKIAGES. 

MnrehT. At .Sydney, B. Keyes.Esq,, of Bathurst, 
to Sarah, eldest'daii^V^iter <if J. E. Saunders, Es<i., 
of Finsbury St|uare, Loiidfin. 

17* At Sydney, 'Phomas Deane Rowe, Esq., to 
Miss Harriet Hanks. 

2.5. At West Maitland, Mr. Bickncll to Mias 
.Sarah H. Goodwin. 

27. At East Maitland, Mr. Wm. Roberts to Anne 
AVilson, both of Hinton. 

.lpril'2. At Sydney, J. C. Brown, Esq., of Mil- 
ford V'^ale, B.ithurst, to Fratices, daughter of James 
Raymond, Esq., postmaster-general. 

4. At .‘-Sydney, .lolm Roach, Esq„ commaniler 
of II.M. cruize r Pritne to Eliza, eldest 

daughter of John Nicholson, Es(|., R.N. 

— At Sydney, .Alfred ElyarfI, Es(|., sceund son of 
AVm. Klyaid, siirgum B.N., to Ell n Mary, eldest 
daug titer of the late ('apt. Ranclaud, formerly of 
the odth regt. 

11. At Sydney, Mr. Samuel A, Wood to Miss M. 
F.vans. 

12. At the Normal Institution, Sydney, Mr. 
Henry (iordon to Miss Frances Bell Fiudlay. 


DEATHS. 

Feb. 3. At Emu Plains, Mary .Ann, wife of Mr. 
J. W. Coates, of Tiindon Ci>tt;ige, Bathurst. 

Id. At Parr.nnalta, Sarah, wife of the Rev. D. 
J. Draper, Wesleyaii minister; also, six days pre- 
VMHis, the infant son of the alMtve. 

Mairh JA. At Sydney, Martha, sixth daughter 
<if diaries Croaker, Esq., of Molto, Hunter’s 
River, agt tl IH. 

Aprils. At Sydney, John Maekaness, Esq., the 
first sherifi* of the colony, and senior barrister of 
the Australian b.ar, aged 70. 
jAitely. At Sydney. E. II. Cliffe, Esq. 

— At Sydney, Mrs. George Coy, agetl 28. 


VAN DIEMEN’S LAND, 

niivnis. 

.fan. 7 . At Little H.impton, Norfolk Plains, the 
lady of Lieut. G. U. Skardon, R.N., of ason, who 
surviveil his birth only 1.5 minutes. 

27. At Trafalgar, the lady of J. R. Kenworthy, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

March 21. At Launceston, the lady of the Rev, 
C. Pi ice, of a daughter. 

April 1. Mrs Evans, of a son. 

lAitely. At Port Arthur, the lady of D. A ■ C. G. 
Lempriere, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGE. 

Feb. 8. At Longford, Norfolk Plains, Mr. Ed- 
mund Lcffler, of Launceston, to Emma, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr. J. Powell^ of the same 
place. 
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’ V DI^ATHS. 

' Fo^. 17* At Laanccston, Mrs. Enissabcth Badley, 
relict of Francis Badley, Fs(|.f of Jamaica, and 
daughter of the lion. Francis Townshend, aged G7* 

MnrvhX At Glen Leith, Mr. T. D. Jamieson, 
aged 23, eldest son of David Jamieson, Esq. 

0. At Berth, Jemima, third daughter of J. A. 
Minehin, Esq. 

24. ISuddenly, Miss Ludgater, aged 18. 


Mauritius. 

siiirriNG. 

April 17. Sttt/mnur, from London and 
Cape.<->18. Pnrmni, from Algoa Bay. — J!/. Parrock 

Hall, from Kio de Janeiro Cuba, from London. 

■ — 22. ,-tl/red, from Nantes. — 23. Sitratford, from 
London : Velixt from Tamalave. — 2U. Olivia, from 
Cape.— 21), Jfini} liluhi, fr<im (^ape; MnnvhvHtvr, 
from Miiditgascar. — 30. Mnrj/ Mntaby, from l^on- 
don.— May 2. Mario, from Marseilles; Harriet, 
from Ma(fagascar.~3 Tiffer, and Edouard, lx>th 
from Madagascar.— 4. Mary Eliza, and Jane ShtT- 
both from Loudon. — fi. Caledonia, from Ma- 
dagascar; Caosiopiai, from Liverpool; John Pou- 
ter, from Marseilles. — 7- S tuey Jack, from Tama- 
tave; Phu’.nix, from Marseilles. — 12. Margaret, 
from Amsterdam. 

Departures. — April 14. AUeroramby, forlloliart 
Town. — 15. Ilereford.'ihire, for t aleutta. — iJl. In- 
gyity, for N.S. Wall's; Chrisfopher Uaivson, for 
llaiigoon — 21. lielztmi, for Tamalave; Parrock 
Hall, for (.!cylon. — 23. Haxaono, for Rangoon. — 24. 
Freak, for Calcutta; Kite, for .Sing.ipore. — 2fi. 
Cuba, for Calcutta ; Pormel, for Singapore. — 21». 
Helen. — May 1 . Charles Dutnergue, for UHtigooii ; 
Edward Robinson, for Foudieherry.— 4. Manches- 
ter, for Madagascar. — 5. Addingham, for Calcutta ; 
Harriet, for Madagascar. 


June 2. Skermcrn for Hobart Town ; Sir William 
Heathcote, for AlgoaBay. 

Arrivals In Simon’s Bay.— May 25. John Flem- 
ing, from Weymouth; ll.M.S. Alligator, from 
llio de Janeiro. — 2f». 1LM..S. Jiritomart, from ditto. 
— June 2. lV«ye, from London. — 8. Munford.—-\7. 
II.M.S. Volage, from Rio dc Janeiro. — 18. li.M.S. 
Scout, from ^Vseension. 

Departures from ditto. — May 28. John Fleming, 
for Madias. — June 4. H.M.S. Alligator, for .Syd- 
ney; H.M.S. Britomart, for New Holland.-^. 
Wave, for Hobart Town. 


Departures from Algoa Bay. — May 23. Ile/orm, 
fur Mauritius.— 24. Time, for Mauritius. 


MAKKIAQKS. 

April 30. At Rondesbosch, Mr.T. Cartie to Miss 
M. F. Phillips. 

MayH. At Port Eliz ilieth, Mr. E. M.G. Clough, 
nf London, to Ann, daughter of H. J. Lovemore, 
Esq., Bushy l*ark. 

14. At Great Con.stantia, J. W. Hiddingh, m.d., 
to Maria C. (Moetc, eldest daughter of Jactm Cluete, 
P^sq. 

— Mr. J. Bell to Miss E. Warrington. 

1ft. At (’ape Town, 11. W.Porteous, Esq., Hon. 
E. I. Company’s Madras service, to Miss Magdalena 
So))hia Itenrictla Altenstadt. 

21. .‘\t Cape Town, Richard WV)lfc, P'sq., eom- 
maudant of Roblien l.s]atul, to Mi.ss Maria Ann 
Grayson. 

28. At Cape Town, George Martiiius Peilder, 
Esq., to Miss Johanna Justlna Esterhuy/en. 

Juneli. Mr. Chits. Matthews to Miss Mary ('arr. 

12. At Cape 'Town, Mr. William Guest, to Eliza, 
widow of the late C.ipt.W.W. Harding. 

Lately. Tiieut. Touzell, 27th Euniskilleners, to 
the daughter of Ca))t. li. Wolfe, commanding Rob- 
ben Island. 


tsape of <lSooh fhopr. 

APVOINTMKNTS. 

April 28. The Rev. Dr. Grillith to be chaplain 
of the Roman (’atholic congregation of Cape'rown, 
JitneJ. F. Carlisle, (’. Grillith, and T. Damnnt, 
Esqn , to be justices of the peace for the district 
of Albuiy. 


EltlL*l*INO. 

Arrivals inTablc Bay. — May 19. Henry Porcher, 
fVom London. — 22. Magistrate, from Cork; Daunt- 
less; Ixtrd Santnarez, from l.ondon. — 27* Agnes, 
from liOndon. — 2ft. Felicity, from Greeiuxjk.— .'in. 
Conch, ft-uin Algoa Bay.— .lime 2. Neptune, from 
New York. — Tiromleys, from Lomlon. 

Departures from ditto. — May 22. Henry Porcher, 

for South Australia 27- Courier, for Mauritius. — 

27. L« Belle Alliant:e, for Madras and Calcutta; 
Magistrate, for Sydney. — 28. Friends' Uooii Will.— 


MayU}. At Port Elizabeth, Lucy, relict of the 
late Mr. Thomas Willisiin.son, aged .'>8. 

18. .M Varsche Valley, Hester Catherina Brand, 
wifeof Mr. F. 11. Truter. 

21. At Tiilhagh, Maria Calharina I loevc, wifeof 
Mr. J. H. Fi-scher, aged 78. 

22. Elizabeth (’aiherine, wife of Mr. Thomas 
Fairclough, agcnl 28. 

2ft, At Cape Town, Gabriel Jacobus Vos, Esq., 
agcil (k». 

June 1. Ann, wife of G. C. .Sundfurd, Esq., act- 
ing assist, cum. gen., aged 48. 

4. At Cape Town, aged 87. Johannes Henoeh 
Nc?ethliiig, Esq., r..r..i)., formerly secretary to the 
(Jovernineiit, and member of the late Court of 
Justice. 

8. Mrs. Alida Blankenberg, widow of the late 
Mr. George Peters, ageil 81. 

— At Deep Riv'er, near Wyiiberg, Mr. George 
Tittertoji, aged .38. 

18. William Miles Maskew, son of Mr. William 
Maskew, aged 18. 


HER MAJESTYS FORCES IN THE EAST. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES. 


ith L.Drags, (at Bombay). A. R. Hole lobe cor- 
net by pu rcli., v . Simmonds who retires (27 July 38). 
— Aasut. Surg. N. Dartnell, from 41st F., to be 
assist, surg., v. Grant dec. (3 Aug.) 

2d JAmt (at Bombay). Ens. G. Hercy to be licut. 
by purch., v. Motiaie who retires (27 July 38 ; 
Ens. E. Honeywood, from 64tJt F., to be lieut. by 
purch*, V. Lewis app. to 45th F. (28 do.)-J. H. 
Kippen to be ens. by purch., v. Piercy prom. 
(3 Aug.) 

4fA Foot (at Madras). Lieut Col. Ranald Mac- 
donald, ftom 54th F., to be major, v. Bcethain who 
oich^ (27 July 38)<— Lieut. Win. O’ Kelly, from 20th 
F*. tbbelfeut, V. Vivian whoexch. (17 Aug.) 

Qth.yeat (in Bengal). Ens. R. G. Morgan to be 
licut. by purch., v. Crickett who retires; G. J. 

xisUil, Jiturn* N.S. Vol.27. No. 10.?. 


Thomas to be ens. by purch., v. Morgan (both S5 
May 38). 

13rA Foot (in Bengal). Licut. and Adj. H. Have- 
lock to be capt, v. Chadwick dee. (5 June 38:.— 
Ens, Hon. E. J. W. Forester to be lieut, v. Wade 
app. adj. (5 June) ; Ens. James Colbomc, from24tli 
r^t, to be lieut, v. Keating dismissed by sentence 
of i court-martial (26 da) ; J. W. Cox tone ens., v. 
Forester (26 da) ; Licut H. Wade to be adj.. v. 
Havelock prom. (5 do.)— Lieut. C. M. Poeock, from 
h.p. 8d L. Drags, of King’s Germ. Leg., to be lieut, 
V. Colbome app. to 26tn F. <1.3 July ).-‘Ens. F. G. 
Christie to be lieut., v. Shakespear dec.; W. T. 
Bartley to be ens., v. Christie (20 do. )>~ Lieut Ar- 
thur Holmes, ftom h.p. 87th F., to be lieut, v. 
Inge app. to 4th L.Drags. (2 Aug.); Ens. Thos. 

(K) 
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Oxley to be lieut. by purcb.» v. Holmes who re- 
tires (3 do.) ; Ens. J. 1). llobhouse, from 7Uth K.. 
to be lieut. by purch., v. Porock who retires <4 do) ; 
M’'m,Wii)mtnR to be cnsi^jii by purch., v. Oxley 
(3 do.' — W. F'. Straubeiizfu to be ens. by purch., v. 
Bartley app. to 4!)th F'. (1/ Aui;.) 

17^/i Voot (at Bomliay). F]. C. Moore to be ens, 
without piirch., v. Perfect dec. (1 June MU), t-’ol. 
David Williaiiis, ins])cctiii|' field otticer of a 
recruiting; district, to be lieut. col., v. Despard, 
ap|t. inspecting field officer (‘J-J June); Maj.Tbos. 
Hall, from .‘id. F\, to be lieut. col. by luirch., v. 
Williams who retires (:2:i June). — Lieut, he G. C. 
Boiirchier to be capt. by purch., v. Cliinie prom, 
in .3d F*. ; Fhis. T. O. Kutledge to be lieut. bv 
purch., V. Bourchlcr ; W. Gordon to lie ens. by 

S urch., V. Rutledge (all 20 July).— lOns. II. W. 

lace, from ;Wth F’., to bo lieut., v. Dalgcty ca- 
shiered by sentence of a genenil court martial (27 
do. — Gap’t. L. F'yfCf from 42d F'., to be capt., v. 
Lord Ceinl Gordon who cxch. (In Aug.) 

IHWi Fofit (in Ceylon). Ens. G. W. Davies to be 
lieut., V. .Semple dec. ; F\ .Swinburne to be ens., v. 
Davies (both 20 July Jil'. 

21jrr Foot (in V. D. T.and). Capt. J. P. Bcete to be 
major by fuirch., v. F'airweather who retires ; Lieut. 
G. F'. Ainslie to be capt. by purch., v. Ueete; 2d 
Lieut. Wm. Maeknight to be Isl lieut. by purch., v. 
Ainslie; F\ Holland to be 2d lieut. by purch., v. 
Maeknight (all 2fi June 3fi).— Capt. II. T. Hawley, 
from h.p. Sth F\, to be capt., v. Jas. Hutchinson 
whuexen. (17 Aug.); Lieut. H. W. Bunburytobo 
capt. by purch., v. Hawley who retires (111 do.); 
2d-Lieut. .\lfred .Andrews to be Ist-lieut. by purch., 
V. Mundy who retires (17 do.); 2d-Lieut. Wm. 
Domville to be Lst-lieut. by purch., v. Bunbury 
(Ifido.); John Dawson to be 2d-Heut. by purch., 
V. Andrews (17 do.); John Watson to be 2il-lieiit. 
by purch., v. Domville (Hi Aug.) 

2fit/i Fiioe (in Bengal). F'ns. John Rogers to be 
lieut. by purch., v. Lynch who retires ; II. P..Sliarp 
to l)e ens. by purch., v. Rogers (both 111 May 311). — 
Fins. George Sweeney to bo lieut. by pureh., v. 
Maulc who retires; A. R. Margary to be Fhis. by 
purch, v. .Sweeney i2<i June). — Cadet II. B. IMiipps 
to 1)C ens., v. James dec. (17 v\ug.) 

26th Foot I in N S. Wales-. Fhis. AVm, Kerr, from 
Royal Newf. Vet. Comps, to lx* qu. mast., v. J. J. 
Peters who retires u (Kin h-ji. (1 June .3!l). — Lieut. 
M. C. O’Connell, from f>lst F\, to he capt. by 

S urch., V. Potter who retires (22 June).— Ens. F,. 

f. Love to be lieut. by purch., v. AVhitting who 
retires (17 Aug.) ; Ens. Benj. White, I'lom fitith F\, 
to be lieut. by purch., v. Beckham who retires 
(IHdo.) ; F'ns. Donald McGregor, from 7fith F., to 
be adj. and ens., v. Russell (17 do.) 

Foot (in Bengal). Fins. T. H. Plaskett, from 
4Gth F., to be ens., v. F'ytte who exch. (2<» July 311. 

Foot (at Madras). Capt. John Blackall, from 
h.p. unattached, to Ix! capt., v. Boland app. to 5Ulh 
F. (fl June 

4lfit Foot (at Madras). Lieut. John Wallace, from 
94th F., to be lieut., v. Jones who cxeh. (I.*) June 
30). — Staff Assist. Surg. H. F’. Minster to be assist, 
surg., V. Dartnell app. to 4th L. Drags. .Id Aug.; — 
Anthony S -.dlier to be ens. by pureh., v. F’ordyce 
app. to 47th F. (I7 do.) 

4Xth Foot (in Bengal). Kns. E. .S. Cumberland to 
be lieut. by pureh., v. F'fciincll who retires ; FI. 'J’. 
Roberts to be ens. by pnrch.,v.Cuinl)crIaiMl (ixrth 18 
Mav 38).-.L. Mitchell to Ixicns., v. Kipling app. adj. 
(26 June 38) ; Ens. R. Kipling to be adj., v. Codd 
app. to .kl L. Drags. (27 Dec. .37). — Isurg. J. Har- 
court, from 2d F\, to be surgeon, v. Young who 
exch. (13 July). 

4JWA Foot (in Bengal). Lieut. F. W. Love, from 
Gfith F., to lieut., v. Turner who exch. (3 Aug. 
38 . — Ens. A. R. Shakespear to be lieut. by purch., 
V. Avcrel Daniell who retires; Ens. W.T. Bartley, 
from 13th F., to be ens., v. Sliakcspear ^both 17 
Aug.) 

Both Foot rln N.S. Wales). Lieut. J. B. Bonham 
to be capt. by pureh., v. Johnstone who retires; 
Ens. W. Knowles to be lieut. by purch., v. Bon- 
ham ; and H. W. Hough to be ens. by purch., v. 
Knowles (all 28 July 38 — F:ns. G. G. M. Cobban 
to be lieut. by purch., v. Campbell who retires ; 
and H. O. Crespigny to be ens. by purch., v. Cob- 
ban (both ^ July;.— Ens. J.G. .Smyth, from 45th 
regt., to be ens., v. Tickell who exch. (3 Aug.) 


51j»f Foot (on way to V.D. Land). Ens. M. F. A. 
C. Ker to Ix) lieut. by purch., v.O’Coimell prom, in 
2Hth F'. ; Walter Kirby to be ens. by inirch., v. Kcr 
(lK)th22 June 38).— Col. Henry F'reke, fn>m h.p. 
unattached, to be lieut. col., v. James Campbell who 
exch. (26 June) ; Maj. W. II. Fllliott to be lieut. 
col. by purch., v. Freke wlio retires; Capt. F\ Main- 
waring to be major by purch., v. Fllliott; Lieut. W. 
H. Hare to be capt. by purch., v. Maiuwariirg ; Fins. 
Hon. D. Erskine to lx? lieut. by purch., v. Hare; 
W. D. Scott to be ens. by jturch., v. Erskine (all 26 
June 38). 

rhith Foot (at Madras). M.njorW'm. Beetham, 
from 4th F*., to be major, v. Macdonald who exch. 
(27 July ; C. L. Cocks to be ens. by purch., v. 
Honey wood prom, in 2d F'. ■ 28 do.) 

rutth Foot (at Madras). Fins. Albert F'lend to he 
lieut., V. Dawbency tlee. (■.’.■) Aug. 37) ; Cadet Duiricl 
M*Coy to be eiis„ v. F'rcnd (25 May 38). 

!tfth Foot (at Madras). Fins. F.. A. T. Lynch to be 
lieut. by imrch., v. Sullivan who retires; H. W. 
"NLastersim to he ens. by piiri h., v. Lynch (both 6 
July).— Ens. F\ T. Haikes, from 2lKh F\, to be 
ens., V. Master. son who exch. (I7 Aug.) 

.'»8f/i Foot (in Ceylon). Lieut. VV. FI. Grunt to be 
adj., V. Gorman, who resigns the .idjtcy.; Lieut. 
Simon F'arrer, from h.p. 1st F’., to be lieut., v. 
(torman app. to UOLh F\ ibotb 1 June 38 . — Capt. 
W. Sadleir to be major, v. iticketts dec.; Lieut. 
AV. F’. Bell to be capt., v. Sadleir ; Ens. C. L. Nugent 
to be lieut., v. Bell (all 4 F'eb.; ; C. C. M.istcr to be 
ens. by pureh., v. Robson who retires . 6 July; ; 11. 
C. Ralneavis to be ens., v. Nugent 7duly;. — Lieut. 
W. F’islier to be capt. by nurch., v. Stewart who 
retires; Fins. M. Hill to be iieut. by purch., v. 
F'isher; and 2d-JJeut. J. S. F'lack, from Ceylon 
Rifle Regt., to be ens., v. Hill all 20 July}. 

Foot (In Ceylon'. Maj. Charles F'orbes to be 
lieut. col. ; Brev. .Maj, Henry Burnside to be major; 
Lieut. F'. J. .S. Hepburn to be capt., v. Bumsutc; 
Ens. J. B. Gib to be lieut., v. Hepburn; En.s. (L 
Howell, from 2d W.I. regt., to be ens., v. Gib (all 
28 June 38 . 

(aW Foot (at Madras). Ens. Conan llopton to he 
lieut. without purcha!»e, v. F'airllougli dee. (16 Oct. 
37; ; Fins. R. H amslxXtom to be lieut. by purch., v, 
llopton, whf>se prom, by i>un>h. lus not taken 
place; Fins. H. Lees, from’2a W.I, Regt., to bcens. 
V. Ramsbottom .both 1 June 3}!). — Lieut. O. J. 
AVheatstone, from 22«l F'., to be lieut., v. llmitoii 
who exeh. (8 June).— Capt. (Jeiirge Green, from 
38th F\, to be capt., v. -Adamson who exch. (15 
June).— Capt. Alex. FIdgar, from 2d W. I. Regt., to 
1 h? eapt., v. Williamson app. to ‘J3d F'. (26 June).— 
Fins. J. 11. Lysaght to be lieut. by purch., v. June.s 
who retires ; S. F'. C. Annesley to be ens. by purch., 
v. Lysaght (6 July). 

HOr/i Foot (in N. S. Wales). Lieut. Owen Gor- 
man, from 58th F’., to be lieut., v. Arthur Stewart, 
who retires (1 June 38 .—Lieut. C. R. Raitt to be 
capt. by purch., v. West who retires (22 June); 
Lieut. H. R. M, Gulston to be capt. by purch., v. 
Plunkett who retiris (23 do.); Fins. Hon. W. A. S. 
Poster to be lieut. by purch., v. Raitt (22 do.) ; 
Ens, W. 11. Tyssen to be lieut. by purch., v, Gul- 
ston (23 do.); L. J.. Montgomery to be ens. by 

{ lurch., v. Foster (22 do. ) ; Win. Cookson to be ens. 
)y purch., v. 'I'yssen <23 do.) — Lieut. G. B. Smyth 
to be capt. by purch., v. Scully who retires ; En.s. 
H.T. Torkingtoii to bo lieut. by purch., v. Smyth ; 
A. W’. Riley to be ens. by purch., v. Torkiiigton 
(all 26 June). — Lieut. H. A. Loekart to be capt. by 

E urch., V. Kane who retires ; Ens. S. T. Christie to 
e lieut. by purch., v. Loekart; A. Ormaby to be 
ens. by purim., v. Christie (all 13 July). — C. H. 
Leslie to be ens. by purch., v. Singleton who re- 
tires (20 do,)— Ens. (!. H. M. Kelson to be lieut. 
by pureh., v. W. F. Christie who retires (3 Aug.) 

90th Foot (in Ceylon). Lieut. W. H. Rogers to 
be capt. by purch., v. James who retires; Ens. 
Lord S. A. Chichester to be lieut. by purch. v. 
Rogers; H. A. Evatt to be ens. by purch., v. Lord 
S. A. Chichester; Staff Assist. Surg. John Kinnis, 
M.D., to be surgeon, v. Robertson app. on Staff (all 
22 June .38). 

nut Foot (at St. Helena). Capt. John Marshall, 
from h.p. unattached, to be capt., v. Wm* M*ln- 
roy who exch. (17 Aug.) 
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PRESENT DISTRIBUTION OF THE INDIAN AllMV. 


CoBtMAKDERs-iN- C hief ; 

Bnigal — His Exc. Gen. Sir Henry Fane, G.C.B. 

Madras — Ills F^xc. Lieut. Gen. Sir T. P. Maitland, K.C.I1. (expected homc^. 

His Exc. Lieut. Gen. Sir Jasper Nicolls, K.C.B. (now on his way out). 
liombaj/ — Ills. Exc. Lieut. Gen. Sir John Keane, K.C.B., G.C.M. 


BENGAL ESTABLISHMENT. 


Queen ' s 7 Voo ])^ . 

Regts. Stations, 

nd Lt. Drags. Cawnpore. 

Kith do Moorul. 

3d Foot jMecruf. 

9th do Chiiisiirah. 

13th do Kurnuul. 

Kith do Cawnpore. 

2Gth do Fort William. 

.31st do Diiiaporc. 

d4th do Ghazeepore. 

49th do Hazareebau^h. 

Compf/n^i/ Troops . 
Ist Lt. Cav. Ncemuch. 


3d do Meerut. 

3d do Kurnaul. 

4th do Kurnaul. 

5t]] do Cawnpore* 

(ith do Mhow. 

7th do Cawnpore. 

Hth do Su Itanporc, Benares. 

9th do Nursseerabad. 

10th do Muttra. 

Europ. llogt. Agra. 

1st Nat. liif. Saugor. 

3d do Lucknow. 

3d do Barrackporc. 

4 th do Goruckpore. 

5th do Secrole, Benares. 

6'th do Cuttack. 

7th do Cawnpore. 

8th do Bareilly. 

9th do Chittagong. 

10th do. Lucknow. 

11th do Saugor. 

12th do Barrackporc. 

13th do Nussecrabad. 

14th do Agra. 

l.?th do Barrackporc. 

IGth do Delhi. 

17tli do Loodhianab. 

18th do Secrole, Benares. 

19th do Cuttack. 

30th do Loodianah. 

31st do Kurnaul. 

22d do Nussecrabad. 

23d do Agra. 

24th do Midnaporc. 

35th do Saugor. 

26th do Meerut. 


Regts. .'Stations. 

27th Nat. Inf. Kurnaul. 

38th do Mynpoorie. 

29th do Barilla. 

30th do Ncemuch. 

31st do Allahabad. 

33d do. Dacca. 

33d do Juhbiilpore. 

tHth do Futlehghur. 

35th do. ...... Kurnaul. 

36‘th do Jumaipore, 

37th rio Agra. • 

3Sth do Delhi. 

39th do Necmuch. 

40th do Dinnpore. 

41st do JkMiares. 

43d do Bareilly. 

43d do Cawnpore, 

44th do Etawah and Bandah. 

45th do Shalijehanpore. 

46’th do Juhhulpore, cfcc. 

47th do Agra. 

48th do Delhi. 

49th do Neeinuch. 

50lh do Mirzapore. 

51st do Dinapore. 

52d do Nusscerabad. 

53d do Meerut. 

54 til do Meerut. 

55th do Lucknow. 

56th do Berhampore. 

57th do Barrackporc. 

58th do Barrackporc. 

59th do Muradabad. 

60th do Mhow. 

61st do Almorah. 

63d do Cawnpore. 

63d do Mhow. 

64th do Allyghur. 

65th do Barrackporc. 

66th cfo Hiissiiigabad. 

67th do Arracun. 

68th do. ...... Allahabad. 

69th do Saugor. 

70th do Sy lliet. 

71st do Neeniiich. 

72d do Mhow. 

73d do Sylhet. 

74th do 'Nusseerabad. 

Artillery Dum Dum (hd. qu.) 

Engineers Fort William (hd.qu. 
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Present Distribution of the Indian Army, 


LSept. 


MADRAS ESTABLISHMENT. 


Qaeeti's Troops. 


Regt*. 

Stations 

13th Lt. Drags. Bangalore. 

4th Foot 

S9tli do 

Bangalore. 

41st do 

Bellary. 

54th do 

Trichinopoiy. 

55th do 

Secunderabad. 

57th do 

Cannanore. 

6 2d do 

Moulmein. 

63d do 

Moulmein. 

Company s Troops. 

1st Lt. Cav. 

Nagpoor. 

2d do 

Trichinopoiy. 

6d do 

Bcllary. 

4th do 

Bangalore. 

5ili do 

A root. 

6th do 

Secunderabad. 

7th do 

Jaulnah. 

8th do 

Arcot. 

Europ. Regt. 

Nagpore. 

1st Nat. Inf. 

Madras. 

2d do. ...... 

French Rocks. 

3d do 

Secunderabad. 

4th do 

Cannanore. 

5th do 

'JVichinopoIy. 

6th do 

Chicacole. 

7th do 

Bcllary. 

8th do 

Singapore and Malacca. 

9th do 

Quilon. 

loth do 

Bellary. 

11th do 

Nagpore. 

12th do 

Penang. 

I3tli do 

Moulmein. 

14tli do 

Viziaiiagruin. 

15th do 

Vellore. 

16th do 

Palavcram. 


Ue^ts. Stations. 

17tli Nat. Inf. Goonisur, Nongaiiin. 

I Sill do Bangalore. 

19th do Madras. 

20tli do Secunderabad. 

ill St do Secunderabad. 

tiHd do Masulipatain. 

do Mangalore. 

i^'lth do. Palaveram. 

25th do Nagpore. 

26th do Puulgautchorry. 

27tii do Salumcottali. 

2Sth do Mercara, Coorg. 

29th do Masulipatarn. 

SOth do Tricliiiiopuly. 

61 St do Ellore. 

62d do Bangalore. 

66d do Palaincottab. 

S^lth do Bangalore. 

6.5tli do Secunderabad. 

66th do Cannanure. 

37th do Trichinopoiy. 

68ih do Bangalore. 

69tli do Jaulnali. 

40th do Moulmein. 

4lst do Secunderabad. 

4 2d do Kamptee. 

4.6d do Berhainpore. 

44th do Vizagupatani. 

45th do Dindigul. 

46th do Mangalore. 

47tli do Cuddapab. 

48th do Vellore. 

49th do Kamptee. 

.50tli do Vizianagniin. 

51st do Secunderabad. 

52d do Hurryghur. 

Artillery St.Thos.*s Mount (lul.cju.) 

Engineers ... Fort St. George (hd.qu.). 


BOMBAY ESTABLISHMENT. 


Qo een *s Troops . 

4thLt.Drags. Kirkec. 

2d Foot Belgaum. 

6 h do Poonah. 

17th do Poonah. 

40th do Deesa. 


Comi^any s Troops. 


1 St Lt. Cav. Itajcotc and Hursole. 

2d do Sholapore. 

3d do Deesa. 

Europ. llcgt. Bombay. 

1st Nat. Inf. Dharwar. 

2d do Baroda. 

3d do Asseerghur. 

4th do Dapoolic. 

5tli do Malligaum. 

6th do Surat. 

7tli do Sholapore. 


8tli Nat. Inf. Sattarn. 

9th do Ahmcdabad. 

10th do Poonah. 

11th do Bhooj. 

12tli do. liajeote. 

1.6th do. Deesa. 

14th do Ahraedabad. 

1.5th do Bombay. 

16th do Belgaum. 

17th do Malligaum. 

18th do Baroda. 

19th do. Kalladghee. 

20th do Baroda. 

21st do Ahmed nuggur. 

22d do Belgaum. 

23d do Bombay. 

24th do Bombay. 

25th do. Poonah. 

26th do Ilursolc. 

Artillery Poonah, Bombay. 

Engineers ... Seroor (hd. qu.} 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


East- India IJovse, July 13. 

A Special General C'ourt of Proprie- 
tors of East- India Stock was this day 
held, pursuant to notice published by the 
Court of Directors, at the Company's 
house in Leadcnliall Street. The De- 
puty Chairman (Richard Jenkins, Ksq.), 
])resided. in the ahseiure of the Chairman 
(Sir J. L. Lushington, Part.), who was 
prevented from attciuding hy indisposition. 

INDIA LABOUllERS BHOTECTION BILI.. 

The miinites of the last General Court 
liuvifig been read. 

The TJejiuty ChainnrtJi said, “ I have 
now to acipiaint the Court, that it is spe- 
cially suinmoiu^d, witJi reference to a 
resolution of the General Court of the 
2()th of June last, for tl»e purpose of fiir- 
tlier considering the draft of a hill now 
before Parliament, intituled *Ari Act for 
the Protection of Natives of her Majesty's 
Territories in the East- Indies contracting 
for Labour to be performed without the 
said 'rerritories, and for regidating their 
Passage by Sea.” In pursuance of tiie 
resolulion of this Court of the 2()th of 
June, the ('ourt of Directors have pro- 
ceeded to take into their further conside- 
ration the provisions of the bill relative to 
East- India labourers, and have agreed to 
a minute on the subject, which shall now 
be read.’’ 

The minute was then rea<l by the clerk, 
as follows; — 

Af. a Court of Directors held on Wecliu?s<lay, tl.c 
tile 11th of .Inly liniJ. — In afeonl.mee with the 
resohitifni of the rJenenil Court <if l*ro]irietor.s of 
the 2nth ult., thetN»nit of Direeiors have pro- 
ecM'ded to take into their furtht r eon.sideratioii the 
provisions of the hill introdneed hy Lord Dlctiel);, 
as .Secretary of State for tlie Colonie.s, into the 
House of i..ords, ** for tlic protect ion of natives of 
her Majesty’s territories in the Kast-IiuUe.s con- 
tracting for labtnir to he ])erforined without the 
said territories, ami for regulating their passage hy 
sea;” and tiic Court have maturely weighe<l and 
eoiLsidered the several provisions intended to be 
thereby made for ettceting those objects. The 
I'oiirt would premise, that its preamble, which 
recites •* tiiat many natives of her Maje.sty’.s terri- 
lories in the East-Indies, under the government of 
the East-India Company, have, in niirsuance of 
eontraet.s of service to he pcrftirined in divers of 
her Majesty’s colonies, lately repairctl to such cohv 
nies respectively, ami it is probable that many 
more sueh natives, under contracts of a like na- 
ture, will, from time to time, repair to the said 
crolonies from various parts of the .saitl territories,” 
assumes as well the clear legal right of the natives 
to cuter into such contracts, as the inexpediency 
of interfering, by legislative enactment, to prohi- 
bit its cxcrei.se. The first of these positions the 
Court conceive to Ik* i>errecily unquestionable, and 
from the other, after having bestowcti upon «\e 
subject all the deliberate and anxious consideration 
whicli a matter so delicate and so im|iortant re- 
quires, the CJourt have felt themselves unable to 
withhold their concurrence. It was, indeed, im- 
possible not t«> perceive that theattempt to prevent 
bylaw the emigration to other colonics in search 
of more profit^lc lalmur could only be effected by 
prohiUting emigration altogether, and that such a 


measure, however humanely and kindly meant, 
was scarcely warranted by the relatiiaisliip of the 
governors to the governed in which the East-India 
Company stand ; that it could not fail to be mis- 
constriicd and misunderstood both here and in 
India; and that the discontent and djs.satisfaetion 
which a measure apparently so arbitrary and so 
harsii would inevitably engender might protiucc 
evils, dillercnt in kind, but greater in degree and 
more widely extemied, than any which could result 
from permitting even the free and unrestricted right 
of emigration, under mutual contracts between the 
lalKiurcr and his employer, and especially so when 
such right should he regulated and restraincfl hy such 
just and reasonahle provisions as forethought in 
the first instance, and experience afterwards, 
should suggest for the protect ion and comfort of lh6 
native labourer, on the one hand, without disre- 
garding the just claim of his employer to the due 
performance of a fair and wcll-untferstood agree- 
ment on tlie other. It was in this spirit, and under 
such inqiressions, tliat the Government of India, 
on the 1st of May passwl the Act No. 5 of 
that year, whirh was the first legislative measure 
to which rec'ourse was hail for accumpUshing this 
object. In the month of November following it 
wa.s deemed advisable to alter and amend this Act, 
ami accordingly, on the 20th of November, the 
Act of the 1st May was repealed, and another Act, 
No. of 1M;J7, was iias.scd, which is at this mo- 
ment the existing law upon tiie subject, and the 
provi.sion.s of w inch api>ear to form the basis, as far 
as they go, of the bill now before Parliament. The 
(’ourt having directed their earnest attention to 
each of the clauses of this bill, it would be tedious, 
and it i.s unnecessary, to detail them here; but they 
appear li> the (’ourt to be framed with an anxious 
and minute care to afi’ord to tliose natives of India 
wlio may come within its o])eration all the protec- 
tion wliich it is ])ossiblc to furnish by the effect of 
legal enaelmcnt. Hut the Court cannot but feel 
that, in a matter of this description, however mi- 
nute and exact the i>rovi.‘;ions of tiie law may Ik*, 
more will depend uj)oii the mode in which they arc 
earriwl into execution, and the ]»ersons who may be 
called upon to execute them, than iqion the mere 
law itself; and the Court will feel it tlicir duty to 
impros this vei y st rongly U]>on t heir Governments, 
whose attention has already, as the Court have 
much satisfaction in ohserving, so vigilantly and 
so u.scfully been ilirectcd to this object. It has not 
occurred to tliis Court, in considcTing the detailed 
provisions of the bill, that any thing is intriHluccd 
to which the East-India Company nave reason to 
object, or that, with one exce)>titiii, any provision 
which could be usefully iiitrodueed has been 
omitted ; the exei-pliou to whieli the (Tourt allude 
is that of rc<iui ring a pecuniary deposit, amounting 
to not les.s than Its. 2riU, to he made by the em- 
ployer for each laliourcr whom he cng.ages to (juit 
the Coin]Kiny's territories, such deposit to l)c held 
until the return of tlie lalwmrer in respect of whom 
it is made, or until his deatli, if he should never 
return, and to be a security as well for liis return 
as for indemnifying the (’uinpany against anyex- 
>ense.s which they may incur in referenee to such 
abourer, if circumstances should occur which, in 
their opinion, may render their interference neces- 
sary or dc!$irable ; and in consequence of the ad- 
vanced stage of the bill, the Court have thought 
it proper to lose no time in uking steps to endea- 
vour to 4iave such a clause Inserted in the bill. 

Sir C. Forbes asked in what stage the 
bill was now before the House of Com- 
mons ? 

The Chairman replied, that it stood for 
second reading that day, having been post- 
poned from AVednesday to Friday ; but as 
the House met at twelve o’clock, under 
the apprehension that a sufficient number 
of members would not be prest^nt in the 
evening to make a house, owing to the 
fete at Guildhall to the foreign umbassa- 
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dors, it was very probable that the se- 
cond reading would be deferred. Indeed, 
it appeared not unlikely that the bill 
would fall to the ground altogether. 

Sir C. Forbes said, he had listened witli 
attention to the Minute of the Court of 
Directors, which liad just been read. In 
one point of view, it must have been gra- 
tifying to them all, because it proved that 
the directors were anxious to follow up 
the wishes of the proprietors as expressed 
at the last General Court, when it was 
recommended, that the executive body 
should take this important subject into 
their further and most serious considera- 
tion. Nothing, however, had been done 
to satisfy his mind as to the justice or pro- 
priety of the measure. Indeed, he could 
not view it in any other light than as a bill 
for the extension of slavery. {Hear, hear!) 
He was confirmed in that opinion, when 
lie looked at the statement contained in 
the Times newspaper of this morning, 
from whicli it appeared that arrangements 
had been made to carry on this most objec- 
tionable traffic on a very extended scale. 
In the first place, he saw a letter from 
certain agents at Calcutta, offering to sup- 
ply Indian labourers for the colonics in 
the same way as they would supply any 
article of commerce ; and he found that 
two vessels, the Hesperus and the Whitby, 
had already arrived at Deinerara, freighted 
with IlilUCoolies. He wished he could 
read the whole of the paper, but he 
would not occupy the time of the Court 
by doing so. He felt, however, that it 
would be proper for him to read a por- 
tion of the observations made by the 
editor of the Demerara Royal Gazette on 
this subject. After stating, in the first 
part of the article, certain objections to the 
system, and pointing out how these poor 
people ought to be treated, the editor pro- 
ceeds to say — We should rejoice if our 
other objections to the recent importation 
were capable of being refuted by an appeal 
to fact; blit, under the circumstances of the 
case, we feel bound (in the non-existence 
of an agent for emigrants) to denounce 
and protest against the insufficiency of 
remuneration secured to these unfortu- 
nate people, and also against the barba- 
rous and flagitious system of bringing to 
a strange country hundreds of men with- 
out an adequate proportion of women. 
Our enemies charge us with liavirig, 
under the colour of immigration, effected 
a renewal of the slave-trade; and, cer- 
tainly, the case of the Hesperus goes far 
to sustain the charge. A hundred and 
fifty-eight men are, by some means or 
other, induced to expatriate themselves, 
and traverse many thousands of miles — 
the majority of them in total abrogation 
of all their domestic ties ; for it cannot 
for a moment be supposed that the six 
women and the eleven children belong to 


more than a twentieth part of these de* 
hided men : we say deluded, because it is 
utterly impossible that, on a fair and im- 
partial representation of their prospects 
in this country, these men could liave 
been induced to quit their own, unless ac- 
companied by their wives and families, or, 
at any rate, by a greater proportion of fe- 
males. The introduction of large bodies 
of males has a most immoral tendency. 
The colony is even now sulfering from the 
large excess of males over females among 
the labouring immigrants from the neigh- 
bouring islands ; and the present exteii- 
sive increase, followed up, as wc suppose 
it will be, by further importations of a 
similar nature, bids fair to demoralize and 
throw back our hitherto advancing state 
of society. It is utterly impossible that 
this flagitious system of deportation should 
be suffered to continue. As soon as the 
intelligence of the late arrivals of the 
perus and Whitby reaches England, the 
question will be asked — what do the im- 
porters of these people contemplate as the 
result ol their speculations? Ap])earaiices 
will inevitably guide to the following con- 
clusions : the importers keep out of view 
entirely the comfort of the labourers dur- 
ing their sojourn; they concern not them- 
selves with the disarrangement of social 
ties among the negro population, which 
must ensue by the introduction of hun- 
dreds of males into a population where 
that sex is already preponderant: they 
look not to the rearing of a progeny from 
the new colonists — they make no provi- 
sion for it; no, they contemplate the 
grinding of sugar out of the hones and 
sinews of these labourers so long as tliey 
are fit for work, and, as they wear out, to 
supply their places by fresh importations. 
It is in this light that the cireumstanccs 
attending tlie importation of Coolies to 
British Guiana will he viewed at home. 
One of the most powerful omtors and 
most infiiientiul men in England — Lord 
Brougham — has already taken this view 
of the subject, and when he finds his an- 
ticipations corroborated by the facts of 
the first introduction of East- India la- 
bourers to British Guiana, what have we 
to expect but a deprivation for the future 
of that source of obtaining labour? With 
reference to the remuneration of these 
Coolies, we beg to refer our readers to the 
circular of a Calcutta house, which we 
subjoin, and we now call the serious at- 
tention of our local authorities to the cir- 
cumstances of the case, recommending — 
in order to prevent the evil consequences 
to be dreaded from locating a number of 
these men on one spot — that they shall be 
declared at liberty to choose their own 
service, on .satisfying their importers for 
the expense of passage, &c. ; or that the 
owners of the ship shall give bond to import 
within twelve months an adequate pro- 
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portion of females. Something of this kind 
must bo done forthwith by ourselves, or it 
will be done for us, the iiiomcnt the par- 
ticulars of the case reach England.” Now, 
it was not his intention to trouble the 
Court with many words on this occasion ; 
but, as he considered it to be, in every point 
of view, a most important question, he 
would not be doing his duty if he did not 
call the special attention of tlieCfourt to it. 
He saw published a circular letter, bearing 
the signature of “ Henley, Dowson, and 
Bestcll,” dated from Calcutta, and ad* 
dressed to the planters of tlie llritish 
West- India Islands, hi which the follow- 
ing passages occurred ; — “ We enclose, for 
your inforinatiun, copies of the agreeineiit 
passed between ourselves and the Indians, 
and tile form of permit given to each la- 
bourer on eiubaikiiig for his destination.” 
— *• Wc have, within the last two years, 
procuretl and shi)>ped upwards of five 
thousand free agricultural labourers for 
our friends at the Mauritius, and, from 
the circumstance of nearly five hundred 
out of the number being employed on es- 
tates in which we possess a direct inte- 
rest, we cun assure you, that a happier and 
more contented labouring population is 
seldom to be met in any part of the world 
than the Dliangas, or mountain tribes, sent 
from this vast country.” Such (continued 
Sir C. Forbes) was the lluttering repre- 
sentation madeby tliese individuals. Now, 
he wished he could believe, that those 
poor Hill- Coolies, after their deporta- 
tion to the West- Indies — a country and 
a climate wholly strange to tJicm — would 
be as well off as the negroes were at pre- 
sent. In another circidar letter, the same 
parties expressed themselves thus : — 
“ Having been actively emjiloyed for tlic 
last two years in jirocuring Indian labour- 
ers for our friends at the Mauritius, we 
venture to anticipate orders for your es- 
tates, earnestly assuring you that your in- 
terests will meet with every zeal and atten- 
tion. Our Mr. Henley was tlie first per- 
son to direct the attention of the planters 
of the Mauritius to the iiniuensc resource 
which this country offers to the sugar co- 
lonies for obtaining a constant supjily of 
agricultural labourers, and his suggestion 
has been adopted with the most unequi- 
vocal success. The labourers hitherto 
procured by us liave cost their employers 
landed at the Mauritius, about Rs. 100, 
or per man, which sum comprises 
six months advance of wages, provisions 
and water for the voyage, clothing, com- 
mission, pas.sage, insurance, and all inci- 
dental charges. The expense attending 
the shipment of Indian labourers to the 
West-lndia colonies would be necessarily 
augmented — firstly* by the higher rate of 
passage-money, and the increased quan- 
tity of provisions and water; and, se- 
condly, from the necessity of making ar- 
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rarigeinents indispen.sab1e to the health 
and comfort of native passengers on a voy- 
age of so long duration, in the course of 
whicli they would be exposed to great vi- 
cissitude of climate. On making ample 
allowance for these charges, we do not 
apprehend that a labourer, sent direct from 
this country to Demerara, and engaged 
to work on your estates fora period of five 
consecutive years, would cost, landed 
there, above Us. 210. or £ 2 \. Possess- 
ing a competent knowledge of the culti- 
vation of the sugar-cane, with the advan- 
tage of a long experience in a sugar colony, 
we will undertake (if favoured witli your 
orders) to select good and efficient labour- 
ers, ada})ted to every description of tro- 
pical iigrieulture." Now, after having read 
this, could it be denied that the effect of 
this bill must ncce.ssanly be to encourage 
slavery, and that the title wliich be bad 
given to it was a correct one V 13 lit they 
were told, that it would be impossible to 
prevent those Hill- Coolies from going, 
with their labour, to any place they 
pleased. That assertion was contradicted 
by the first clause of the bill, which pro- 
hibited them from embarking, witliout an 
order or license from the Government. If 
they looked into the provisions of the bill, 
it would be found that these poor wretches 
were to be deprived of their civil rights. 
They were not to be allowed to contract 
debts; and they were thrown on the 
mercy of their einjiloyers to provide for 
them even those necessaries whicli they 
might absolutely require. They were al- 
lowed to enter into a new contract, in ten 
days after the former contract had expired. 
The consequence of this would be, that, 
in most cases, the contract would be re- 
newed until the death of tlie individual 
took place. He conceived that it would 
be extremely wrong to place any con- 
fidence in the parties to whom these 
llill-Coolies were consigned. It was their 
interest to extract from them us much la- 
bour us they could, at the least possible 
expense ; and could it be expected that 
they would forego that interest ? He saw 
no necessity whatever, for encouraging 
the cniigratioii of their Indian subjects. 
Instead of shipping them to the West- 
Indies, it would be imich better for the 
Government to devise the means of em- 
ploying them at home ; and it was well 
known that there were millions of acres 
of land uncultivated in India which were 
capable of producing grain, sugar, and 
other valuable commodities. W'hy were 
the people of India represented as favour- 
able to this system ? — WJiy, it was the 
grinding system of rack-rent and badly- 
paid labour that forced tlie natives to ac- 
cede to it. All the servants of the East- 
India Company, who come from Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay, concur in the opi- 
nion, tliat in respect to the natives, tliey 
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are in a worse state now than they were a 
century ago. The natives ought to he 
allowed to cultivate the waste lands with- 
out any rent, for a time, and it would soon 
be seen what industry could accomplish. 
That was the course he reconinieiided s 
if it were adopted, the people of India 
would he enabled to procure a livelihood, 
and would become u happy and con- 
tented people. Let them look ati and imi- 
tate, the cxsimple of the Dutch Govern- 
ment in Java. He believed that there 
was not a more contented or prosperous 
people in the world than were the inhabi- 
tjuits of the island of Java. They were 
assessed at only onc-fifth of the produce 
of the lands. On the other hand, let them 
cast their eyes to the misery which i»re- 
vailed in India from over-assessment, in 
inaiiy cases leaving only the bare means 
of subsistence. Though he disapproved 
of the principle of deportation, still he 
gave credit to the directors for their efforts 
in requiring a deposit for every individual 
whose labour was contracted for. The 
deposit of lis. 2o0 would be of more im- 
portance in checking the system of de- 
portation, and providing for the comfort 
of the labourers, tliaii any other part of 
the plan. He, however, regretted that the 
proposed deposit was so small. iVny 
person bringing a servant to this country 
from India, was obliged to deposit Rs. 8(X) 
in the Company’s treasury ; and, he con- 
ceived, that, in this instance, the de])osit 
ought to be considcruhly mure than was 
now proposed. He was also of opinion 
that, in the event of the death of the 
labourer before returning to his country, 
a portion of the deposit — say a moiety of 
it — ought to be granted to his family. 
{Hcar^ hear!) That provision would be 
extremely useful to the families left behind 
them by those unfortunate men whose 
lives might be sacrificed. {Hear, hear !) 
He did not mean to trouble the Court 
with many remarks on the ])rovisions of 
the bill itself. It was full oi crudities and 
incongruities, worthy only of the Legisla- 
ture of the present day. Some of them were 
of such a nature, that he hoped they 
would tend materially to obstruct the ope- 
ration of the new slave-trade. It was, for 
intaiice. enacted, that every one of those 
poor creatures should be vaccinated before 
they were sent abroad. Why, not one in 
five thousand of them ever heard of such a 
thing, or would be willing to undergo the 
operation. It was also provided by 
the bill, that places of religious worship 
should be established for those people, 
according to their respective sects \ and, 
he supposed, gods and brahmins must be 
sent out with them, so that they would 
be extending idolatry in the West, while 
attempts were made to put it down in the 
{Hear^ heart) The question now 
was* what course the Court ought to 
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pursue in regard to the hill. Ho did not 
think that it would be dcsimble altoge- 
ther to obstruct its jmssage through the 
House of Commons, with reference to the 
people already taken away from India ; 
hut they ought to endeavour to render it 
as efiicient as possible. With that view, 
a portion of the deposit should be allotted 
to the families of those men who might die 
during their period of slavery, of whom, 
he was afniiil there would be many, if 
they were to judge from the statements 
already made. From these it appeared 
that, in some instances, not less than 
onc-thii'd had died in going out to the 
Isle of France. He hoped, therefore, that 
the directors would exert tliemsclves to 
effect the alterations in the bill which he 
had suggested. He believed that the 
directors were anxious to do wlmt was 
right, and, therefore, Jiad sanctioned the 
bill as better than having no regulation 
at all on tJ>e subject. 

iMr. 1). Salomons cxi)ressed Jiis most 
decided hostility to the measure then 
under tlie consideration of the Court. 
He should haivo it open to other proprie- 
tors, who were more in tlie habit of ap- 
jK’aring on the lloor of the Court than he 
was, to enter into the general subject of 
slavery, on the present occasion; but 
having, from an early period of life, en- 
tertained an abhorrence of slavery, tyranny, 
and op])ression of every kind, he felt him- 
self called oil to declare his sentiments 
with respect to this bill. He would not 
mix himself up with any debate on the 
general question of slavery; that he decrneil 
to be unnecessary ; but as no one had come 
forward to state his views with reference 
to this measure, he couhl not refrain, 
tliiis early, from declaring his fi.\cd aver- 
sion to every part of the bill then before 
the Court. He was ready to admit, be- 
cause he believed, tliat it was conceived in 
a spirit of humanity, and many of the 
regulations appeared to be good ; but as 
nothing short of a prohibition of this 
traffii; would satisfy him, lie was bound 
to oppose the measure in toto. He viewed 
the bill as decidedly encouraging slavery. 
Originally, the system was brought for- 
ward in a very modified shape. When the 
plan was first agitated, it was intended 
that these Ilill-Coolics should be deported 
to supply the place of the Negroes in our 
colonies, who were about to be emanci- 
pated from slavery. Such a project seemed 
to proceed on the idea, that colour was a 
mark of slavish labour — that God had 
imprinted on the brow of a large portion 
of his creatures the brand of colour that 
marked them out as beings who were des- 
tined to toil and labour fur others. In 
such a doctrine as that he disclaimed all 
participation. But how stood tlie fact 
now ? Were these men destined only to 
fill the places of the emancipated Negroes? 
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He held in his hand a newspaper stating 
that a number of those I lilU Coolies had 
been sent out to our Australian domi- 
nions, where Negro slavery was unknown, 
and lie could not read the account with- 
out feelings of astonishment and indigna- 
tion. He observed, by a letter from 
Australia, that it was part of the plan of 
a body, calling itself ** The Australian 
Association of Bengal," not only to alTord 
a ready com municat ion with our Austra- 
lian territories for thebenehtof the health 
of invalids — but ** to encourage the emi- 
gration of labourers from India, especially 
the description of hill people known by 
the name of Dhangars. *’ It appeared, 
also, that a galleon had been fitted out, 
through which, said the writer, “ we 
have had the introduction of a class of 
labourers called llill-Coolies — and this 
beginning will pave the way for a larger 
number.’* Now, he asked, was it possi- 
ble to frame legislation of such a nature 
as would be elhcient for the protection of 
these labourers throughout the immense 
extent of our dominions, so as to prevent 
them from being sent to places which 
were utterly beyond our control ? How 
could the Indian Government possibly 
protect these men when they were truiis- 
])orted to places in which that Govern- 
ment possessed no authority whatsoever? 
If the system of deportation were limited 
to one or two colonies, there would be 
some reason in the proposition ; but that 
was not the case ; and it was a folly for 
that Court to think of so amending the 
hill as to prevent the most flagrant abuses 
from being perpetrated under it. The 
deposit vvonld certainly have some ten- 
dency to check the evil ; hut why not, at 
once, prohibit this traflic, instead of hav- 
ing recourse to the vaiioiis incongruous 
regulations detailed in this measure ? Why 
should not the Court boldly come forward 
to put an end to a system which was no- 
thing more than a legalized slave-trade? 
{Hear, hear I) Called they that emigra- 
tion which packed closely in one ship 
four or five hundred men — no females be- 
ing shipped along with them ? Was that 
emigration ? No — the essence of emigra- 
tion consisted in sending out whole fami- 
lies ; but here men were sent from theif 
homes without females. It was, then, a 
mere mockery, in his opinion, to call the 
system any thing else but a system of sla- 
very. The bill W'as a mass of absurdities. 
It was, he supposed, the work of religious 
men and good Christians; and therefore 
it was provided, by the third clause, that 
they should not work on ** Sundays, 
Christmas-day, and Good Friday;’* but 
the clause went further, it absolved them 
from the necessity of working on those 
days ** when the natives respectively shall 
he permitted to keep tlie holidays of their 
religion." But that was not all. By the 
Aaiatniourn, N.S. Vol.*J7. No. 105. 
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same clause, the contnictor was bound 
**to find for the labourers a proper and 
separate place of worship, according to 
their respective religions.** So that they 
were, with one hand, propagating Chris- 
tianity, and with the other extending hea- 
thenism all over the world. {Hear, hear f) 
Why, then, should not the proprietors of 
Cast-lndia stock denounce the whole sys- 
tem ? Why should they not, as the pro- 
tectors of India, declare that tlicy would 
have nothing farther to do with the mea- 
sure? Was that the way in which tliey 
meant to show their care and respect for 
India, by suiietioniiig such a bill as this? 
Could this country go to other nations 
that were now carrying on the slave-trade, 
and call on them to abandon that nefarious 
system, when they declared, as they 
would do if they sanctioned this bill, that 
slavery must exist, or our colonies must 
go to ruin? He said, distinctly, **letiis 
not admit of any modification of this mea- 
sure. No ; let us come forward imme- 
diately, and declare our total dissent 
from the plan." He would ask, did they 
think it possible that such contracts as the 
lion, baronet had all tided to this day, 
would not l>c the source of extensive 
abuse ? He could not wonder that indi- 
viduals vve/e ready to embark in this 
trade, when he saw the amourit of com- 
mission they w'crc to receive. A hundred 
labourers, .£100; a thousand labourers, 
jO 1,000. Why, let a contractor supply 
these planters with u few cargoes of Hill- 
Coolies, and his fortune w'as made. Yes ; 
fortunes would rapidly he made by this 
most unholy and abominable traffic, 
(//ear, hear!) He did not wish to deal 
in declamation : the subject recpiired 
none. But he called on the Court to 
look to the plain facts of the case ; and to 
judge by what had passed, with respect 
to the African slavc-tmde, as to what 
was likely to ensue from the toleration of 
an Indian slave-trade. One of the effects 
would inevitably be, to produce a half- 
class population, than which, a greater 
evil could not exist. He had to apologize 
to the Court for having occupied so much 
of tlieir time ; but being certain of the 
justice of the course which he felt him- 
self called on to pursue, he should, to the 
utmost,^ resist tliis measure, no cpialifica- 
tion or modification of which would satis- 
fy him; and he believed that a similar 
feeling existed, to a very great extent, 
out of doors. . ( Hear, hear !) 

Mr. Weeding expressed his regret that 
the lion, baronet who commenced the de- 
bate had not concluded his speech with a 
motion condemnatory of the measure— 
for to that point all his arguments tended. 
They were summoned here, not as a mere 
matter of form, but emphatically for the 
purpose of considering this bill. He took 
it for granted, that being so summoned, 

(G) 
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Uiey were also expected to afford counsel; 
otherwise they might as well not meet at 
all. The bill was now before Parliament, 
and had already passed one House with 
little observation. It now became their 
olhee, as administrators of the affairs of 
India, to consider whether it was likely to 
produce good or evil {Hear, heart) ; and 
if they conceived that the latter would be 
the consequence, it was their bounden 
duty to state their opinion to the Legisla- 
ture. {Hear, hear!) The bill appeared 
to him, disguise it as they might, to be 
nothing more nor less than the coiiimeiice- 
ment of a system of slavery. The mea> 
sure was intended to induce these poor 
ignorant people to bind themselves, at a 
miserably low rate of wages, as labourers 
for five years. They might, at the end 
of that period, renew the contract for a 
shorter time ; and such would be their 
situation, as would render the renewal 
almost inevitable. There were, it was 
very true, regulations in the bill providing 
certain protection for the labourers. If 
those regulations could be curried fully 
into effect, lie was prc]>ared to show that 
indemnities were insufficient. He object- 
ed, however, to the principle of the mea- 
sure, and would not now enter into the 
details. These labourers were quite dis- 
similar in language and habitsM'rom those 
among whom they were to be employed, 
and were little capable, with all the secu- 
rities you could afford them, of defending 
themselves from injury ami oppression. 
It had not been shown, that there was 
any surplus population in India, calling 
for this encouragement, wdiieh it certainly 
was, to emigration. On the contrary, it 
was known, that tliere were many fertile 
districts in India, where additional labour 
was required. Above all, they bad been 
lately giving encouragement to one of tfie 
staple productions of India — sugar. Were 
they prepared to undo all this, to impede 
the benefit of wholesome laws lately 
passed for that purpose, by inviting the 
labourers of India to transfer their skill 
and labour from their own country to 
another hemisphere, witliout benefit to 
the labourers themselves. Would they 
permit the natives of India to cultivate 
the West- Indies for the miserable pit- 
tance that was offered to them ? What 
was that pittance? ^1. 9s. 6d. a month; 
lOs. of that sum to be paid in specie, the 
remainder in food and raiment, at the 
discretion of the employer. Coiild these 
men he satisfied with the terms whicJi 
they had incautiously entered into, w'hen 
they saw wages incomparably higher paid 
to others? Yet the whole remuneration 
for these labourers was what he had point- 
ed out. If tbhy agreed to do tiiis — if 
they tolerated any such system — they 
would be acting most unjustly and most 
nn widely. Wi3 it for the benefit of these 


people that they were required to act 
thus? No; it was entirely and exclu- 
sively for the benefit of oUiers. They 
ought to consider well, and pause much, 
before they consented to a measure which 
tended to deprive these people of their 
liberty, under the guise of giving them 
employment. If the Coolies were allowed 
to go where they pleased, tliougli there 
might be some objection to it, still the 
principle would be less objectionable than 
the present measure. But what was pro- 
posed to be done in this case? Why, here 
the labourer was tied up positively for five 
years, at a certain rate, instead of allow- 
ing him to make his own way, and to 
realize as much as he could according to 
the market value of labour. He coii- 
fe.sscd that he was strongly opposed to 
what appeared to him to be a system of 
slavery, under the specious name of pran- 
dial apprenticeship ; because nothing at 
all like an equivalent W‘as offered in re- 
turn for the labour that would inevitably 
be exacted. He, therefore, most earnestly 
prayed the Court not to sanction any 
such system. Now, widi regard to the 
securities given by tiiis bill, he conceived 
tliuC they were not suffieieiit, and might 
be evaded. The personal l>ond of the 
employer was not sufficient : property 
often changed hands. In the West- 1 ndies 
it had often done so. The present pos- 
sessor might fail, and hts successor also. 
It had been so lieretofora. Where then 
was the security in a personal Ixmd ? The 
land itself, where the labourers were 
employed, should be made answerable for 
the fulfilment of the contract. He called 
on them, viewing the bill in every light, 
to approach the liou.se of Commons, and 
to implore that honourable body to reject 
it. In his opinion, the Court ought to 
consider tiiis measure as one to which, if 
they a.ssented, they woulil be actually en- 
couraging cuid perpetuating slavery ; and, 
at a moment too, when a very strong con- 
test was going on in the Houses of I.ords 
and Cominon.s, and indeed through the 
whole couiitiy, for the eiilli'e abolition of 
negro slavery on the 1st of August next. 
A very great proportion of the people of 
this country w'cre in favour of tiiut aboli- 
4ion ; which was only resisted on the 
ground, that the call could not be com- 
plied with, except by violating a positive 
contract, which extended the term of 
apprenticeship to 1840. The hon. pro- 
prietor concliided by moving: Resolved, 
that this Court do present a petition to 
the House of Commons, praying that 
honourable House to refuse their sanc- 
tion to this bill, and not to pass it into a 
law;” and he should, if successful, fol- 
low that motion up by another, declaring 
that due security should be taken and 
exacted from all those who had heretofore 
taken Hill- Coolies into their employment, 
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for the proper care and sustenance of 
sucli labourers. 

Mr. Montgomery Martin solicited the 
indulgence of the proprietors, as that was 
tlie first time he had ventured to address 
the Court. lie could not give liis assent 
to such a measure as this, which, he was 
convinced, would prove exceedingly de- 
trimental to the class of people who 
would be affected by it. They were now 
about to pursue a similar course with 
India as that which had been adopted 
towards Africa two centuries ago. The 
whole of the swjcounts printed by the Colo- 
nial OfKc'o, without exception, stated, that 
the people with reference to whom this 
cruel experiment was about to be made, 
constituted the most useful class in India 
—that they were a iahorious, sober, prii- 
ilent, hardy, and Iwaltliy race, who had 
long been used in the pnxiuctioii of indigo, 
^e. and in the trade of the chief towns. 
Now, it was this very class of people who 
were to he d«?|)orted from their native soil, 
not one-tenth part of which, ca])able of be- 
ing cultivated, was occiipi('d. 1 le was ex- 
ceedingly ha])py that the subject bad been 
fairly brought forward, because he felt 
confident that, through the instrumenta- 
lity of Providence, good would l)e W'rought 
out of evil. IVlaiiy of those Hill (.’oolies, 
wlio were a simple- minded, laborious race, 
laid, he believed, been trepanned to the 
Mauritius, under the supposition that 
tliey would merely he rtmioved from one 
of the ('ompatty's villages to another. He 
was .sure that they would receive from 
the Indian Govoniment, and from the 
(U)iirt of Directors, all the care and atten- 
tion which a parent would bestow on a 
child ; but still he feared that, do whatso- 
ever tliey might, fraud and evasion wouldhe 
practisetl. Already a number of these peo- 
ple had been scut to New South Wales, and 
tile only argument which he had heard in 
favour of such a proceeding was, that by- 
and-bye they would return to India with 
improved morals. Now, he frankly con- 
fessed, that he could not sec how these 
Coolies were likely to be improved in 
their morals, or how India was likely 
hereafter to be benefited by their employ- 
ment in New South Wales; neither could 
he imagine, if they were sent out as slaves 
to the West- Indies, and to be tlie compa- 
nions of slaves, how that was calculated to 
conduce to their benefit, or, in the end, to 
the tranquillity of India. The stand, the 
powerful stand, which was now making 
in this country against the longer conti- 
nuance of Negro slavery, in any shape 
whatsoever, ought to make them cautious 
how they lent any, the slightest degree of 
countenance to a new system of slavery. 
No doubt, advantage would be taken of 
the distress which now prevailed in cer- 
tain parts of India, b^ those who wished 
to participate itr this inhuman traffic, to 
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procure labourers at the lowest possible 
rate. When famine and pestilence were 
doing their work — when the channels of 
rivers were described as being choked up 
by dead bodies — and when tlie air was 
said to be tainted by the effluvium which 
ascended from them — such no doubt was 
a favourable time to counsel the natives 
to proceed to other countries in search of 
labour. lie, however, thought that a dif- 
ferent course was preferiablc, and that it 
would be better to provide employment 
for the labour of those jicuple at home. 
Hut it was saifl, It is impossible to pre- 
vent, by law, the emigration to other colo- 
nies in search of more profitable labour.** 
Hut, he would ask, liad they always acted 
on that principle? Assuredly they had 
not. In many instances, the natives were 
not allowed all the privileges incidental to 
perfect freedom. If that were so, he 
could not see why there should be an ex- 
ception to tlie rule, when the object was 
to prevent these people from being de- 
liKled under false representiiiioiis and de- 
ceitful promises of future benefit. The 
bill certainly was a very (extraordinary 
piece of legislation : it provided for esta- 
blishing phures of worship for the Coolies 
of ev(U*y dciiomitiatioii ; hut notliing was 
said about jiriests. Now surely, if they 
were to have places of worship, it was 
iiaturul to expect that priests would he 
sent out to ()ffl(‘iate in them. Did the 
bill propose any thing for the cduc^ation 
of the natives ? Notliing whatever, 
although large sums were appropriated to 
the education of the Negroes. He had 
no doubt, from the contents of some 
documents which he had seen, that, 
ill the event of this hill passing, a vast 
number of agents, in (Jiffereiit parts, 
would be employed in making shipments 
of himiun beings. Now, he should be 
glad to know, what >vas to prevent agents 
from shipping (lloolies from Pondicherry, 
Goa, &c. ? Again, the bill made no 
elfeetual provision for taking these people 
to any [larticular port. Might not many 
of them, then, be shipped to Hourlion, or 
to any foreign port, as well as to a British 
possession ? In short, throughout the 
bill many inconsistencies were apparent ; 
which must always be the case when indi- 
viduals Icgislutc^d on subjects that were 
not perfectly understood. The question 
tlicn was, whether, on the one hand, they 
should reject this bill, or, on the other, 
rather introduce such further restrictions 
as they might deem necessary for the pro- 
tection of the natives. There might, he 
knew, be considerable difference of opinion 
on this point; but looking to the whole 
subject, and believing that no additional 
provision could render the bill effectual, 
he agreed in thinking that they ought to 
go to Parliament, and call on the Legisla- 
ture not to pass this bill into a law. As 
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to the employment of the natives, it was 
H matter of very serious importance, and 
ought to attract Che special attention of 
the Indian Government. Throughout 
the whole of India a most inadequate 
price was paid for labour. He had him- 
self seen the natives of India labouring 
for a mere pittance. This, however, he 
conceived, might be remedied, without 
adopting this system of deportation ; and 
lie thought that it reflected deeply on the 
character of the Government of Inflia, 
when it was proposed that those useful 
men shoidd be sent to associate with 
slaves, instead of means being devised for 
employing them in their native country. 
It was, in hict, a disgrace to the British 
empire itself, that such should be the 
case. No complaint could be made of 
scarcity of land. It was very tlilfcrent in 
Ireland, where, in many places, there 
were three hundred mouths to the square 
mile, and consequently, a very great de- 
mand for land. It was not so in India. 
Bet them look, for instance, to the pro- 
vince of Teiiasserirn. Two years ago, 
there was not, at iMonlinein, the jirinci- 
pal town, an European resident. I^ast 
year, there were six sbi[)s on the stocks, 
and twenty-one vessels in the river, at 
one time ; the aggregate tonnage amount- 
ing to 4,00() tons. On .*13,000 square 
miles, there were hut .1CK),000 mouths; 
only three to the square mile. The soil 
was e.xtrcmely rich, the crops yielding 
from sixty to two hundred fold. Again, 
in Amherst province, there was 3, (XX) 
miles of country, thinly peopled, enriched 
by an annual inundation. Might not 
employment, and profitable employment, 
be found here for the natives. In fact, 
not one-tenth part of India was cultivated; 
and yet the people were to be <lrafted 
from their native country to pestilential 
climates, in order that sugar, molasses, 
and coffee, might be raised out of their 
blood and bones. It was most revolting 
to think that this decent, industrious, pru- 
dent class of people, should be obliged, in 
the absence of employment, to go on 
board ship, which the natives of India 
abhorred, and to proceed to a country of 
which they knew nothing, to undertake 
labour with which they were unacquaint- 
eii, and to expose themselves to every 
species of hard treatment — for they would 
be at the mercy of their employers — for a 
scanty and miserable pittance. He there- 
fore agreed to the motion, that a petition 
from tliat Court, or the Court of l>irec- 
tors, should he presented to the House of 
Commons, calling on them to reject this 
measure. 

Ml*. Marriott declared bis ublioirencc 
of the principle of the bill, and hoped 
that every means would be taken to 
crush ill embryo a system which, in the 
end, would, he was convinced, lead to 


the most execrable villainy. He trusted 
that the directors, who had done them- 
selves great credit by their prompt re- 
consideration of the measure, would assist 
the proprietors in effecting that object. 
He had no wish to interfere unnecessarily 
with the liberty of the subject ; but the 
Company had as much right to protect 
the natives of India, if they were likely 
to be deceived by artful and cunning men, 
as the Court of Chancery bad to protect 
an infant, or a person in a childish or im- 
becile state, (//car, hear!) As an bon. 
director (Mr. Tucker) bad observed, on a 
former occasion, these Coolies could only 
be considered as cliildrcii. If the T.egis- 
biture endeavoured to prevent cruelty to 
uiiiinals, he thoii^dit that the Company 
were boiiiul, by feeling fuid by duty, to 
prevent cruelty from being inflicted on 
their native subjects. {Hear, hear!) 

The Deputy Chairman said, be hoped 
the lion, proprietor (Sir C. Forlies) would 
concur with the minute of the Court of 
Directors, to whicli, he could assure him, 
the most anxious attention had been paid 
by the executive body. They hud given 
their most serious consideration to the 
subject, and they found that the Govern- 
ment of India had not the power to pre- 
vent their native subjects from going to 
foreign countries, or proceeding wherever 
they pleased. As the principle of prohi- 
bition seemed to be a point which it was 
impossible for the British Legislature to 
recognize, and as neither it nor the Indian 
Government dared to exercise any such 
authority over a freeman, it was deemed 
by the directors to be the best plan (and 
which the hon. baronet seemed at one 
time to admit) to pass this bill, and to 
regulate and restrict the system as far as 
they possibly could. TJiey were anxious 
to give to t)ie natives every advantage 
under the measure ; and in order to se- 
cure their safe return, they hud proposed 
that a certain sum should be deposited for 
each labourer. That amendment had been 
suggested to the President of the Board 
of Control, and he was requested to have 
such a provision inserted in the hill now 
before Parliament, (//ear, hear!) For 
that bill, tlie directors were not at all 
responsible. {Hear, hear!) But they 
were anxious, so far as the natives of 
India were concerned, to improve the 
bill in every way, so as to render the 
evils that might be produced by emigra- 
tion as few as possible. He trusted, there- 
fore, that the hon. proprietor would not 
persevere in proposing an amendment on 
the minute of the Court of Directors. He 
thought it must be seen by a reference to 
that minute, tliat t!ie Court of Directors 
entertained the strongest wish and desire 
that every thing should be done to render 
the bill eliicient, and to check the trade 
as far as it was practicable. 
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Mr. Hanhey said, this was undoubtedly 
a very important subject ; and, he must 
confess, after having heard all the albu- 
men ts that had been offered on both sides, 
he still entertained the same opinion which 
appeared to be held generally by the Court, 
namely, that this was a most objection- 
able measure, and therefore, he should 
support tiic motion of the lion, proprietor, 
which, he hoped, would meet with gene- 
ral, if not universal, approbation. He, for 
one, should certainly be very much con- 
cerned if this bill were sanctioned by the 
liCgisliiture ; and he trusted that the pro- 
prietors would strenuously exert them- 
selves to jirevent the occurrence of so 
lamentable a circumstance. It was only 
this morning that he had read the papers 
connected with this question; and, after 
having read them, there remained little 
or no douht on his mind as to the course 
which the proprietors ought to take. The 
whole measure was founded on the as- 
sumption put forvvani hyceitaiii indivi- 
duals, that every man had a right to dis- 
pose of his own labour as he pleased, and 
that he ought not to be ]ire vented from 
carrying it to the best market. 'J’hut pro- 
position was true in the abstract — no one 
<leiiied it. 13iit, with respect to these la- 
bourers, was it not the duly of the Indian 
Government to see that they were per- 
fectly acquainted with the bargain they 
were about to conclude— that the party 
most interested was fully aware of the 
true nature of the eoiitruct into which 
they were about to enter? — Assuredly it 
w'as ; and it ought not to he forgotten 
that, in this country, the law would not 
sanction a contract, of the nature and teii- 
tency of which one of the parties was in 
ignorance. Now, in this case, be it ob- 
served, the parties themselves— the per- 
stiii employing and tiie person to be em- 
ployed — did not come in contact. The 
planter did not see his labourer; the 
labourer did not see his future master. 
No : the labourer saw, not the jirincipal, 
but an interested, scl/ish, cruel, hard- 
hearted intervener between the one and 
the other — a man, whose manifest inte- 
rest it was to make a bargain of the hard- 
est and severest kind ; whose object was 
to delude and deceive the unsuspecting 
native, in order to decoy him from his 
eoiintry. That was the true character of 
the man whom alone the ]>oor labourer 
was permitted to see, or could see, on the 
occasion of his entering into this contract 
for five long years of slavery. ( Hear, heart) 
Was this proceeding at all in accordance 
with our idea of a free market for labour? 
Was the market for labour five or ten 
thousand miles from the place where the 
duty was to be performed? — That, surely, 
did not come within tlie fair meuniiig of a 
market for labour. Oji the contrary, the 
market for labour was always understood 


to be in the neighbourhood of the place 
where the service was required. And 
who was the labourer? — Why, the man 
wdio came, free and unfettered, to that 
market, and who was competent to judge 
and to decide as to the real nature of the 
contract which he was about to make. 
But the very reverse of all this was the 
case of t hese Coolies ; and he thought 
tiiat the course proposed to be adopted 
with respect to them was one of the most 
disgraceful proceedings he had ever heard 
of. It was dishonourable to human na- 
ture, and involved, in its consequences, 
every thing that was revolting and cruel. 
{Hear, hear!) And what was the crisis 
which had been selected for trying this 
abominable experiment? — Why, the crisis 
was, just at the very j)recisc moment when 
negro slavery was abolished — when the 
slave was cinancipattfd — when his fetters 
were broken— when he had become a free- 
man, and when, being free, he had aright 
to demand the full reward of his toil and 
labour. ( Hear, hear !) It appeared to him 
that, ill adofiting this system, its friends 
were assuming a point whicli they had no 
right to assume. They, without any just 
reason, assumed that the emancipated 
negro would not labour as be had previ- 
ously done. lie utterly denied that 
position, and he based that denial upon 
facts, lie was, himself, one of the very 
few who had emancijiatcd his slaves 
{Hear, hrarJ ) ; and he liad had, in conse- 
quence of taking that step, tlie happiness 
to receive one of the most agreeable com- 
munications he had ever heard of, much 
less received, in his life. In last May, 
when he determined to emancipate his 
slaves, the managers of the prO]ierty 
thought fit to convene the negroes on the 
occasion. There were present at the 
meeting special magistrates, agents, mis- 
sioiiaries, and various other individuals. 
In the presence of all these parties, the 
communication was made to the negroes, 
who received it in a manner that was ho- 
nourable to their feelings and to their cha^ 
racter. {Hear, hear!) They received that, 
to them, most important and interesting 
notification, with u frank manliness tliaC 
did them the highest credit. They desired 
that their feelings and sentiments might 
be communicated to their former owner ; 
and they declared that tliey were ready, 
one and all, to work, as free labourers, for 
their old master. {Hear, hear!) Now, that 
he looked on as a market for labour, in the 
true sense of the term. The lalioiirers 
were on the spot, and they well under- 
stood the nature of the contract that was 
entered into by the manager on the one 
hand, and the labourer on the other. 
Now, how different was the contrast be- 
tween this proceeding, and tliat of a man, 
for the sake of accumulating profits, by a 
large commission, enticing these poor 
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creatures — ^these unfortunate Hill- Coo- 
lies — ^by wholesale, and having them 
placed on ship-board as fast as ever they 
could be procured, and immediately de- 
ported to a country of which they were 
totally ignorant? What, lie would ask, 
would be their situation on their arrival 
at the place of destination? — They had 
forfeited all the advantages of their own 
country ; they had severed all the ties of 
friendship and relationship ; and they 
would find themselves isolated men in the 
midst of a population of whose habits, 
manners, and customs, they knew nothing. 
{Hear, hear !) Looking to the whole of 
the proceeding, from beginning to end, he 
considered it scandalously disgraceful to 
the age and to the country. Let them, for 
one moment, cast their ej'es upon the bill. 
What was it? — It was one of those fool- 
ish attempts, which never would succeed, 
to conceal real evil under the sjiccioiis sem- 
blance of good. It was one of those efforts 
by which, for a moment, a gloss was 
thrown over the worst species of tyranny, 
to give it the appearance of equity. ( Hear, 
hear!) He now implored tlie Court to 
manifest their rooted objection to it — 
their decided adhorrence of it — in limine. 
Let them not defile their hands with it — 
let them not soil their fingers with it — but 
let them reject it altogether; for whatso- 
ever alterations or amendments might be 
made in the measure, certain he was that 
it never could be rendered palatable. 
{Hear, hear!) The proprietors were not 
to blame for this measure — they had not 
brought censure on themselves by sup- 
porting it ; but blame and censure would 
certainly recoil on them, if they attempted 
to tamper with it. Therefore, with all 
respect for the Court of Directors, he 
strongly objected to the bill ; and, even 
if the security were double that which 
was proposed, it would not satisfy him. 
It was their duty, as proprietors, to check 
the evil ; and on those with whom the 
measure originated, let all the responsibi- 
lity lie, before tlicir country and before 
God ! Let them, in the name of huma- 
nity, refuse to have the slightest interfe- 
rence with this most abominable transac- 
tion. I^et them ever consider that there 
was such a thing as justice to be ob.scrved 
in the administration of the powers of 
Government ; and let them seriously re- 
flect that, whenever the principles of jus- 
tice were outraged, the most dreadful con> 
sequences resulted, in the end, to the 
perpetrators of the wrong. He trusted, 
therefore, that they would keep their hands 
out of this matter altogether, as unworthy 
of men and Christians. Let them consider 
well, on the other hand, what sort of re- 
action a proceeding of such a nature as 
that which this bill contemplated was 
likely to produce. Suppose their native 
subjects to be impressed with the belief 
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that their countrymen were kidnapped, 
were trepanned from their homes, and 
that they died miserably in a strange land, 
would not that prejudice their feelings 
against the Company — agiiinst those who 
ought to be their protectors, and not their 
oppressors? Surely, Goveriiinent ought 
to foresee these consequences, and to pre- 
vent them. It was perfectly evident that 
such a re-action would operate very seri- 
ously indeed against the tranquillity of 
India. In truth, there vvi'is not a point in 
which this question could he examined, 
that did not present some view or aspect 
of its injustice and its danger. He did, 
therefore, trust, that a petition, as pro- 
posed by his honourable friend, would be 
presented to the House of Commons and 
to the House of Lords, calling on them 
to examine wliat remedy should be applied 
to this fearful evil ; and that they would 
immediately devise a cheek, and an effec- 
tual check, against any farther proceeding 
with this detestable trafiic. {Hear, hear!) 

Sir C. Forbes said, he participated in 
all the feelings expressed by his bon, 
friend. He entertained a strong abhor- 
rence of the system, and was alive to all 
the evils which it was calculated to pro- 
duce. They w'cre, however, placed in a 
situation of great dithculty and delicacy. 
They only had a choice of evils to deal 
with. Seeing this, he did not approve of 
petitioning Parliument to reject the bill 
altogether. (Hear, hear!) He was rather 
for having it amended, and made us strict 
as possible. If that course were not taken, 
the consequence would be, that this nefa- 
rious trade would be carried on without 
any check, control, or regulation whatso- 
ever. (Hear, hear!) He thought that the 
Court, by acceding to the principle of ex- 
acting security, in the shape of a deposit, 
as proposed by the directors, w'ould act 
wisely. To that amendment, however, he 
was anxious to add others, which would 
have the effect of throwing such obstacles 
in the way of this traffic as to prevent it 
altogether. (Hear, hear!) Tie should, in 
accordance with this feeling, move, as an 
amendment, that, in case of the death of 
any labourer, one-half of the deposit 
should be paid to his family. He hoped 
that this would meet rhe approbation, ge- 
nerally, of those gentlemen who, he 
knew, took a deep interest in the welfare 
of those poor people. 

Mr. Weeding said, lie wished to trouble 
the Court with a few words. 

Mr. AsteU . — “ Let us hear the amend- 
ment of the ho& hart. I mean, then, to 
state my sentiments.*' 

Sir C. Forbes then moved—" That all 
the words after the words ‘ that thi$ 
Court,’ be left out, for the purpose of in- 
serting the following — * do adopt the sug^ 
gestion of the Court of Directors, that a 
pecuniary deposit of Rs. 250 per mail bd 
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required from aU persons contracting for 
the service of East- India labourers, and 
that one-half the amount be appropriated 
to the use and benefit of the families of 
those labourers who may die in the ser- 
vice.*” 

Mr. Marriott said, he rose to se- 
cond the amendment, which, he hoped, 
would be carried, because he believed 
that there was no difference of opi- 
nion on tliat or on the other side of the 
bar. The question witli all appean^d to 
be, what was the best and most likely to 
discourage and put an end to this tradic. 
He thought that the directors had weighed 
the matter seriously, and had decided 
wisely. They, he considered, vvert* the 
best judges in this case ; far better than 
himself and others, who had not given the 
same degree of attention to the subject. 
He thought that tlic amendment now 
proposed was the best mode that couhl 
be devised to render the measure satisfac- 
tory. 

Mr. AftteJl said, he believed, as liad 
been observed by the lion, proprietor, 
that they were all agreed upon one 
point, namely, that this was an impolitic 
measure, and one that was not calcu- 
lated to work well. The ilircctors were 
most desirous to give cifcctual protection 
to the natives of India; and, therefore, 
he suggested that it would be better to 
leave the question in tlieir hands. They 
had cheerfully obeyed the wishes of the 
proprietors, as expressed at the last Ge- 
neral (^ourt, by taking the bill into fur- 
ther coii.sideration, and they had suggested 
what appeared to him to be a very useful 
and important ameriflmeiit. This being the 
case, he thought there was no necessity 
for petitioning the House of Commons to 
reject the measure. The arguments which 
had been adduced, proceeded on the prin- 
ciple of actually prohibiting the natives of 
India from going wlicre they pleased : 
they had not the power to do that ; and 
then arose the necessity of protecting tliem 
by some such measure as this. Of the bill 
itself it was unnecessary for liiin to speak, 
because he believed it to be a mass of in- 
congruities, and therefore (what they all 
wished) never likely to he carried into 
effect, (//car, hear!) Why, then, should 
they petition against a bill which lie 
thought Parliament, in its wisdom, would 
never pass? (//car, hear!) 'I’lic measure 
was, at that very moment, under the con- 
sideration of the House of Commons. It 
would there be sifted, canvassed, and exa- 
mined by men who possessed as much 
knowledge of human nature, and as much 
experience of the world, as that Court. 
If they went before Parliament, -denounc- 
ing this measure, would not their conduct 
be liable to misconstruction? Was it a fit 
or proper situation in which those wlio 
supported the motion wished the direc- 


tors to bo placed, when, in consequence 
of forwarding such a petition, they might 
be assailed by individuals, who would not 
scruple to exclaim — “ What! will you not 
allow the natives of India to leave their 
country for the purpose of bettering their 
condition ?— Is this your liberality towards 
your native subjects?’* It was fairly ar- 
gued, that it was better to take this bill 
rather than have no hill at all ; because, 
if this measure were defeated, you have no 
protection whatever for India. That, in 
truth, was the precise position in which 
they now stood ; either prohibit the na- 
tives of India from leaving their country, 
or protect them, as fur as possible, if they 
emigrated. He would say, that tliere was 
quite eiiongh in this hill to render it an 
ohjectioiiable measure a measure that 
ought not to pass ; hut still they ought to 
have security, in some shape or other, 
that the natives of India, in case of cmi- 
grution, should he protected. The cjiso 
standing thus, he regretted that the hon, 
proprietor had made such a motion ; and 
he was sorry, also, that the hon. hart, had 
offered an amendment to it. Under all the 
circumstances, he sliould be delighted to 
see both the original rcsolufion and the 
amcndinent witlulravvn, and the question 
left in the liands of the directors, who, he 
could assure tlie Court, were most sensi- 
bly alive to the importance of tlie sub- 
ject. (Hear, hear / ) If the motion were 
pressed to a division, he should certainly 
bold up his hand against it. 

Sir C. Forbes said, that in moving the 
amendment, liis object was not to em- 
barrass the directors, but to strengthen 
tlieir hands. He had no objection, how- 
ever, to accede to tlie suggestion of the 
lion, director, and to withdraw his amend- 
ment. ( //far, hear /) He agreed on the 
propriety of what the Court of Directors 
had already done, and he liad no ohjec- 
tion wliatsoever to let the question re- 
main with them. He wished most anxious- 
ly, however, that the ilirectors would en- 
deavour to procure the insertion of a 
clause in Che bill, making provision for the 
families of those wlio were induced to 
enter into contracts under it, in the event 
of their death. 

Mr. Marriott said, that the same mo- 
tive which led the hon. baronet Co pro- 
pose the amcndinent, had induced him to 
second it, namely, a wish to strengthen 
the hands of the directors. 

The Deputy Chairman said, he had no 
objection to suggest such a clause as tlie 
lion, baronet adverted to. It was, in- 
deed, similar to one which the directors 
bad had under consideration. 

Sir R. Campbell said, he believed they 
were all actuated by one feeling, that of 
protecting, as far as it could be done, the 
interests of the natives of India.^ That 
they required security and protection was 
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abundantly prored by the papers which 
had been laid before the proprietors. The 
question, then, was, whicli was the best 
mode of affording the necessary protec- 
tion? Hence arose the whole matter in 
dispute. As the law at present stood, it 
was quite clear that the natives of India 
were at liberty to act as they pleased, 
without any security w^hatsoever. Was 
that a state of things that ought to be 
allowed to continue ? He thought no one 
would attempt to answer in the affirma- 
tive. It was therefore proper, that se- 
curity and protection should be afforded. 
Now, with reference to the point imme- 
diately under discussion, he was of opi- 
nion. that if the clause requiring a deposit 
of Ils. 250 were carried, the contractors 
would never be able to give any such 
security ; and the consequence would be, 
that the bill would be altogether defeated. 
However objectionable some portions of 
the bill might be, still he must say, that 
he was no friend to the proposition for 
petitioning Parliament. He should, there- 
fore, support the suggestion of his hon. 
friend, to leave the matter in the hands 
of the Court of Directors. 

Mr. SL George Tucker said, the 
effect of any attempt to put an extin- 
guisher on this measure would be to re- 
new and to impart complete efficiency to 
the Order in Council, which allowed a 
full, unrestricted, and unregulated trade 
in the labour of those unfortunate per- 
sons, who might be transported under 
the existing law, without any of those 
provisions which the present bill contain- 
ed in tlieir favour. He concurred with 
those who argued that it would be a good 
thing to get rid of the trade, if they possi- 
bly could ; but it was beyond their means 
or competency to do so. All they could 
do was to prevent, as far as lay in their 
power, the evils tliat were likely to arise 
from the system. He saw that, the other 
day, no less than 5B0 of these Hill- Coolies 
hud been landed at the Isle of France, 
and two or three cargoes had been sent to 
Demerara. Such being, at present, the 
active state of the trade, it was necessary 
that protection should be extended to the 
natives ; but if they defeated this bill, the 
natives would be left without any protec- 
tion at all. Protection could only be 
afforded by legislation, either here or in 
India. If the natives proceeded out of 
the Company’s jurisdiction, they could 
not assist those poor people, however ill 
they might be treated ; but the deposit of 
a certain sum must, even in that case, 
operate beneficially. It might be said, 
that we had no right to interfere, in any 
respect, with the proceedings of tliese 
people; but was it not notorious that 
Parliament did legislate for all those who, 
from age, imbecili^, or helplessness, were 
not able to act for tbemaclves ? Was not 


that the case with respect to minors, fac- 
tory children, and lunatics ? Was there 
not always an interposition, by the Legis- 
lature, in behalf of the weaker party? 
It was the duty of every government to 
protect such of its subjects as could not 
protect themselves ; and the Indian Go- 
vernment, more than any other, ought to 
act in loco parentis as regarded the natives 
of that country. He would, therefore, 
suggest to his hon. friend Che propriety of 
withdrawing his motion. The bill was 
full of incongruities, so that it would be 
impossible Co carry it into effect as it at 
present stood. Thus it was enacted, that 
there should be deported an equality of 
males and females. Why. these people 
would not travel with their wives and fii- 
milies : their customs and habits forbade 
it. Their wives were domiciled ; they 
did not leave their homes. What, Chen, 
must be the effect of this provision? 
Why, that the labourers woultl associate 
with a particular class of females, and a 
system would be established, if not of 
promiscuous intercourse iMPtw'cen the two 
sexes, one at least by which much immo- 
rality W'ould be created. Those people 
were to be sent to colonies w’here they 
were total strangers. There would be 
no community between them and the 
other labourers, either in habits or 
manners ; and, therefore, an immoral 
intercourse was likely to occur between 
them and females of an abandoned cha- 
racter. l^laces of w'orship were, under 
this bill, to be provided for them. Why, 
these peo)>le were of many different reli- 
gions; and he did not know how they 
w^crc to establish mosques for the Mo- 
bamednns, and pagodas for the lliiidiLs, 
and temples for other sects : but if they 
gave them places of worship, they must 
also have an establishment of priests to 
officiate, and he could not see how that 
was to be effected. There were many 
discrepancies in the measure, which 
would render it difficult of execution for 
all its intended purposes ; but there were 
some parts of it which must operate as a 
great check to the system, and which 
wrould prevent persons from embarking in 
this objectionable trade. By culling for a 
deposit, the labourer would have more 
respectable people to deal with, and it 
would induce the employer to act well to- 
wards the party employed during the 
voyage and in the colonics, until the term 
of the contract bad expired. On the 
whole, although he thought the bill highly 
objectionable in many particulars, and 
though, do what they might, the sjrstem 
would become a sort of regulated slave-^ 
trade, still he thought the measure would 
have the effect of checking the evil, if it 
did not put an end to it altogether. 

Mr. Z>. Salomons said, the answer 
which he should receive to the question 
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Ik‘ was about to put to the; Court of Di- 
rectors would bave irrcat weight witb liiiii 
in cojiiirij' to a decision, lie siiouid like 
to know wliat was meant by tl»c clause 
|)r4>vidin[7, that the number of males, in 
rtijn.Hirion, slionbl not exceed tin; number 
ei leinales? Was it ineapt that the la- 
boiirers slundd take tlieir wives with 
tb<*m ? If that were so, be Mp|ireheiided 
rbat it would be a ^reat check fo the 
tratisrnission of tlicse persons b) the colo- 
nies, and would give the proceeding ti 
better character than it now bore. Was it 
the understanding of tlie ('ourt, tinit this 
clause meant that no emigration should 
tala' place unless each male was accom- 
panied by a lemale ? 

rile I)p])uiff ( htiirman saiil, tbe danse 
did not state that tite natives sbouhi take 
tlieir wives witJi them; it only jnovuled, 
that the same number of women as of 
men sliould be deported. 

Mr. SiloiHons wiNhed further to ask, 
whether the reguiatiinis of the bill then 
beitire the Court applied to deportation to 
the llritish colonies only ? lieeaiise it bi?- 
came a very iinport::iit point, on wJiiidi 
the piddie at large should he satisfied, tluit 
proper care was taki'ii that the natives of 
India wen? not entrapped ami carried out 
of the limits of tin' llritish power. 'I’ln'ie- 
lore, lie slioiihl ilUc* to know, whether it 
was the iimli islanding of tin? ('onrt iJiat 
till' ileposit was to apply to lahcurer.s sent 
(o British settlements, or to any part of 
the world. 

'J lie JJrf/Ntf/ ('^hnirmati said, the bill ap- 
]>lied to the Ibifisb <M)lonies. 'i'lieyeouid 
not regulate a eoiuraet existing in Idreign 
<‘ountries : but, even in (hat ease, (IriMle- 
tajsit. would he available. 'I'he bill was 
entitled, An Act for rlu? ib-otecrion of 
Natives of lier i\Jajesty’s 'i'eniouies in 
the Kast- Indies eontraeliiig b)r fjabi)urto 
be peiformed without tbe said ’['enitories, 
ami for ii’gulaling tln ir I'as-age by Sea.” 
The bill set forth, that ’u'any natives of 
her .■Majesty’s lenitories in ll«e J.ast- 
hidies under tlie government ol' the Kast- 
india Company have, in piirsuanee of 
contracts of si?rvie(? to be peifonmal in 
divers of her ^Majesty's colonies, lately re- 
paired to such colonies respectively, and 
it is probable that many more swell na- 
tives, under eontrarrts of a like naliirc, 
will, from time to time, rejiair to tlie said 
colonies from various ^lartsof the said ter- 
ritories : and whereas it is highly €?xpe- 
ilient that provision should be mmle tor 
tbe protection of .siieli natives as afore- 
said, and for regulating their earriagt? and 
removal from the said territories, and for 
ensuring the performance by tlieir em- 
ployers of the terms of the contraet or 
contruets under wliieh they respectively 
embark.” The Act could, tlierefore, only 
regulate that which had a reference to 
those colonies. There was a clause, witli 
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respect to gratiting license to tlie party 
contracting ; and, of course, license would 
not be allowed to anyotlier tliari a British 
colony. 

]\rr. Snlnmrmf! said, that looking to the 
facts coriiai:!('<| in the paficrs jn-inted by 
the Cbuti t (»f Directors, Ik- .‘'liOuM be glad 
fo know wlierlier, in the event of this 
bill passing, the local (Government — tbe 
Government of India — would not adopt 
some measure to prevent those labourers 
from being taken to foreign ports, and 
made no li-ss than slaves ? 

Mr. Sht’pfwrd .said, no native eoiild 
embark wirliout a liei'use, s]H?eilyiiig the 
eeluiiy lie was going to. lie eoiild not, 
of cour.-o, ])roeee<l to labour for any fo- 
reign powi'r. b'be ports at v bieh alone 
be eouhl ciuImvI; in Jiidia were sj)ecilied 
in the hill ; v. ’oii'li eontaiiied, besides, a 
clause inllirting a heavy |>etialty on any 
eaprain wiio, \x. hile at sea, tiansfeiTed any 
of ilic labourers who had embarked with 
liim, to anoi ber shi]). 

Mr. Ut'ed///g said, that in retcrei'.ee to 
tbe a))peal made to him by his lion, fiieiid, 
to withdraw his motion, he regretted that 
he could not comply witb it. Kis lion, 
friend knew very well that lie entertained 
the greatest respeet. for his opinion and 
jml/^immr, and was ineiined to mistrust 
liis own wlu 'iiK cr hi* dill’ered from him; 
in the pic s.'nt. instance, he had well con- 
sidered the siibjeer, and an imjierativc 
sen.*^e of duty eoiupelled him to adhere to 
his proposition, 'i'hi* I'a-d- India, ('om- 
])anv wen* the admini.''! j.itors of the allairs 
o! BritisJi riidia, and they lonld not, with 
any show of eonsi.stencv, aid and ahef any 
niea.siire fliat iiiilitafed, as this bill would 
certainly militate, ag.diist the good gu>- 
vi'inmeiit of that eonritry. lie regretted 
that the (’omt of Din etors had sanction- 
ed I lie principle of the bill ; but he lu.ipf*d 
tiiat the Mouse of ('ominous would not 
pass it. It was the duty, at all e vents, 
of that C'ourt to give the aids of their 
eouii.-^el to Parliament, and to aiford all 
the inturmatioii in their power, with re- 
ferenee tt> evi'iy thing wbiidi ppeared 
likely fo allei t. iiijuiiously, rlie interests 
of India. l.’pon lids ground it was that 
lie wi.'^lied to pi*titioii Paillament. This 
bill was utterly objeetioiiable, as it lega- 
lized ibc deportation of a large miinber of 
people fitnn India, who would thus be 
cut olt’ from their eountry, ami plaeeil at 
tbe men y of si rangers. Tliey were autho- 
rized to bind themselves for five yeiir.s, so 
that they were deprived of any benefit 
wiiieli they might derive from a competi- 
tion for labour. If they could not pro- 
cure eiiiployiiieiit at borne, let them go 
elsewhere; but let tbe Company take 
care that they were armed with sutbcieiit 
power to protect them in the outset, and 
in tbe country to which they were taken. 
When they saw’ such a system as this 
(10 
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tolerated, would not foreign powers be 
very apt to say to the Govornir:uiit of 
Eni^land, “ Wijy, wh;it inrans all this 
noise you make about m•^'ro-sl^lvc‘J•y, wJjcmi 
yon allow larire miinbojs of your Indian 
])opn1at:on to iie dt’jmrtvd to the eolonies, 
honnd hand sirid foot for live years, for the 
of slavery, the meanest subsis- 
tence, and preveiitecl from avail inu: iIkmo- 
selves of the fair comptaitiori in the la- 
boiir-nnrket ?” Tiiat was another, and 
by no means an unimportant ]»oint, wlieii 
tljir eoinitry was endeavouring to jMJt 
down slnAcrv in hneigii slati's. Tt was a 
ri'ason for iietitioning I'ai liament, and for 
btdieving ihat Pariiainent would li'^ten to 
them, tinch being the ficts, he regretted 
exceeditigly that he could not withiiraw 
his motion. He <Iid n<»t <lesire to act 
upon the system (»f proiiihition, with res- 
pect to tl’.ese iH‘Op!e. such thing, fie 
said, “let them go wiicic tiicy ]ileiHi.‘, 
but take amj)le secuniy h>r their prtcjec- 
tioii, and <io not eoidinc them ro a servi- 
tude of five years, in which tfiey can 
learn nothing that will he nltiniatelv n.-c- 
fultothcm.” 'i'lien Itiok at the inisera- 
bli? pirtanco tin y wei(? to receive ; wages 
and 1 1 fee. a ties included, it ;nnonnfod to 
M'S. a year, or .-t'SS. idr the 

labour of tlirse jxior pi-opie, in a elimaio 
less eongeniid than Jlieir own, lor tlio 
wliole live years; wiiile the emancijiated 
skives earned ,LVil) or X 70 annually. \Va.s 
this fair or just tiKvard> a body ot [lOfjjiie, 
who were removed from their country and 
home, the return to whitdi was all. but 
impossible ; and who wen* alTorded no 
opportunity \vhat.*ioever to iminovo tiieir 
condit 14111. Yet they would sanctitm ail 
ihut lie haii descrihiMl, if tljcy admit the 
prineiple of t'lis oilions kill, wiiich he now 
i*arn4>tly entriNitcil the Court nut to tole- 
rate, in any form wiiatever. 

.Mr. iJtn\hv}j approved of tlm deterini- 
iiatioii of the hon. mover not to wifliilraw 
his ]>ropositi(.ni. It aiipearcd to him to 
be of the utmost imimrfaiiee tliat tliey 
sliould take nieasnios for stopping this 
pnHrceding in limine. On what ciid the 
sy.stcm now .stainl ? On a iinne onlei in 
council, of which tliosc winj a4lvi.sed it 
ought to he ashamed, and wiiiidi oiig.'it to 
b(j immediately withdrawn. WirJi that the 
proprietors h.ul nothing totlo; and, there- 
fore, he ctmeeived that they ought, by 
rejecting this measure, to tlirow back the 
whole lanisnre on the authors and . abet- 
tors of the scheme. With them the entire 
question ought to rest. It was the duty 
of tiiat Court to deedare, llmt they would 
not touch the mutter in uny way what- 
ever ; for if they did, if they made any 
arteiiq.t to modify it, they would thereby 
;igrce to the principle. There was no way 
to avoid that, except by following up the 
^j^iutiun of his f|on. friend. The di- 
had not, in his opinion, given to 


the proprietors all the information which 
they ought to have afforded on this siih- 
je*!t. They had not told the propric^tors 
Iiow tlie eonlracrt was to he nunle in Jiidin. 
Were the Coolies to form it iiiuh'r a aiirii- 
eieiit .safegu ird ? f)r were they to go out 
of their native ^coiiidiv doceived and he- 
giiiled as to what woiihl l»c required of 
them ? 'J'hev ought to know preidsely the 
manner in whicli the contract was to he 
made; and, until tiicy IukI some decided 
inlormation on that point, they could not 
he competent juiigv’s of the tjuestion. 
MivthcT, i.e \V4-iiid ('oiitend, that it. was 
not beyond tiic p-jwer of the ilircirrors of 
th :!t fA>i-.;pany to put an ernci<‘nt check on 
this Inn'.ic. He wa-i eonviiiced that they 
poss4*.ssciI th:,f. power, and they 4>iiglit to 
crwivise it. Wi'at wc.s the tirst step that 
sliouid he taken ? It muiouhteilly was to 
diifn.se propci- inlonnat ion tiirongli those 
parts <d‘ till* counfrv from w.'ieinte those? 
poor igiior.nit pcoplr; were to he taken. If 
they took some pains to enliglncii the 
ini.nl.'.j of I he natives, it would gei kirtlicr 
in lining away witii this inUmon.s system, 
than any otiu r m;T:.«n?’e that coiikl he de- 
vi.-i.*rl. .\nd, in that ix'.spect. he did not; 
think that Indini (iovernmejit lunl 
done ihcir duty as rhtw ought. 'J^lieir 
<•<*11(1114.^. had, ind<*L:d, shown them not to 
be aelve rse to this si'junlulous tratlic; and 
he slioukl bt.* glad to know wliecher any 
iiisl ructions hail been sent out on tliis 
sulijvct? It: ought to bi^ perfectly nndiT- 
sttmd l)y tile Government of India, tb:i.t 
it was tlio opinion of that Clonrr, both 
within and without tlie bar. that tiiis was 
only a mmllfied systi m of slavery, 'i’lu* 
plaii'.lhlc, but thin and (liinsy veil thrown 
o»i.r thi.s shameful transactit.)n, was easily 
se'*n lliroiigh, and coiilel decedve no one. 
Tiiey lalkeel of these men getting wages. 
Vi'hat wage.s ? A mere pittanec — a mise- 
rable fraction. W'lien they s])4dce of 
wages, ac:coniing to the rend meaning of 
the worth thi‘y spoke? of a sum for the 
purediase of aliment, edothiiig, and every 
comfort or nece.ssjiry suitable to the con- 
dition <»f the laboureM*. That, howevcT, 
was n4>t the esse here. The labourcL* 
woiiJd recfdve a mere jiittanee in money; 
iiis f(^o<l and clo'hing were to be provided 
by Iiis employer, who might impose on 
tile labourer as lie jileased. Again, he 
.said, bolding the .sy.stem in utter abhor- 
rence, tJiat there was no cour.se for that 
Court to pursue, with a due regard to 
justice, save that of rejecting tlii.s mea- 
sure, repudiating its principle, and scorn- 
ing its enactments. If they thought that 
the Government was opposed to the feel- 
ing expressed by the proprietors, that 
ought not to operate as a reason for en^ 
tertaiiiing this hill That Court might he 
treated us constituting but a smiilbpottion 
of soeiety ; but the Court of i>irect6rs 
might be assured that, in a \’ery short 
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time, a large amount of the piiblie through- 
oiitKiigland would raise their voices agniiist 
this iniquitous project. He thought that 
the dircc^tors were wrong in giving to it 
any seinhhince of encourageincMit; and he, 
therefore, implored the proprietors to free 
themselves from the blemish which they 
must incur if, in any way, they saiici ion 
the measure. He called upon them to 
wash their hands of the nnitter altoge- 
ther, and to leave the consefpienci s c»f 
persisting in it to those wim, by sanction- 
ing sueii a proceeding, had brought all 
the mischief and obloquy upon them- 
selves. 

Colonel T’fl/is A(jne,w (lisa])proved of 
this hill, because its provisions were mani- 
festly insiiificicnt to ellcct the object wiiicli 
it professed to have in view. Ho tloid>ted 
very inucb whether tln»se people would 
know wbitber tlu^y \v(’re going, or would 
understand tise sj)ccics of labour wliicJi 
was to be exaeted hum lln m. Jt appeared 
to liiin, also, that tlie averagj? of wages 
proposed to he given, was much less than 
the labourer wouhl receive if he were left 
])erfe<*ily frt'c. He eoiicclved that sufh- 
cierit provision was not made in this bill 
for tlie seeurily of t!ie labourers wlio 
were to he de|>uriod (he would not cull it 
emigration) from India. And lie observed, 
that nothing was inirodiiced for the pur- 
pose of insuring jn-oioetion to the progeny 
of these unlortunate fieople, who might 
be sent edV to Suntli America. 

Mr. MarjnriUavhs bad no bositatioii in 
saying, that the priueijde of the bill re- 
cognized a .system of slavery ; and, as to 
its enactments, tliey were so ira.'ongruoiis 
and iiu^onsisteiit, that he tlioiight it was 
impossible to carry liumi into effect. 

Mr. y Vco/i//// said, from all he had ever 
lieurd of the natives of India, he believed 
that noiiiing was less suited to their con- 
dition than the emigraliun eoiitemplated 
by this bill ; and lie hoped that the i'oiirt 
would do every thing in their jiuwer to 
prevent them from being misled as to the 
jecornpeiise tliey W'cre to leireive — from 
beitig misled as to the labour they were 
to perform — from being misled as to the 
iiuturc of the climate to wliich they were 
to be sent. While they talked of their 
anxiety to irinister to tlie happiness of the 
people of India, he trusted they would 
prove that tliey felt what they said, by 
discouraging, by every means in tJieir 
power, any measure, the tendirncy of 
which appeared to be inimical to the inte- 
rests of their native siibjccls. 

The DepnUj (.hairman then desired the 
motion and aniendinent to be read. 

Mr. Weeding, - “ I thought the amend- 
ment had been withdrawn.” 

Sir C. I'WAcs said, he certainly had 
consented to withdraw his amendment, 
with tlie understanding tliat the lion, 
proprietor would withdraw liis motion. 


That point had not, however, been con- 
cealed by the bon. projirietor, and he 
hoped that his amendment wouhl be 
agreed to. 1 o reject this bill altogether 
appeared to liiiii to be most unwise, as it 
was tlirow'ing aside all protection whatso- 
ever. (//car, hear !) 'J’Jiose who were 
advising that course would perhaps find, 
tliat instead of eMecting good, they were 
doing mischief. 

Mr. Mnntijomtiry Martin asked whether 
the Government of India had not power 
to make any regulations which they might 
deem proper for the restriction of this 
traiie ? 

Sir f.*. said, tlie object they all 

bad ill view was, if possible, to put u 
stop to tiiis triillic ; and be thought that 
tile bill, if aiiu'ndcd, would go (ar to do 
that : but, if tl'.ey tIu i'W out t!ie measure 
altogeflij'r. there wmild hi* no juoicelion 
for tlie laixjiirers. lie hojuul, llicrefore, 
that tiic Coui't would ado]>l: Iris mucitd- 

lllCIlt. 

Tvir- KVwV//?/ could not imagine, fora 
moment, how giaitlemcn could run away 
with till' idea, or swa^cil h.y the no- 
tion, that if t!:is hill were rejected, there 
would hi} no ])r()tcction for the laijoiirer. 
AVliy, <lid tliey not all very well know, 
that a despaleh agreed to by the direc- 
tors, in tlie adjoining room, would efioet 
ail the good which tins bill contemplated, 
and in a better inaniuu ? 

IVIr. Ihmhr;/ asked, what was the con- 
stniclioii that would be put upon their 
conduct, if they did not oppose this inta- 
sme? Wliy, there could he but onecoii- 
struetion, namely, tliat they sanctioned 
t!ic bill, with only one exccjition, that 
wbieli ivlated to a deposit. Now, lie 
trusted that they would go further, and 
carry the motion of ins hoii. friend. I’lic 
(jlovcrinneiit oMndia ought to know their 
seiitiu’.enls disiinclly. 

Sir C, Forbes heggeil to state, that the 
agent for Jamaica had assured liiiii, that 
tlie planters entirely disapproved of the 
measure, and would have no cuncerii in 
this new .‘<lave-traile. 

The Dt'pnhf (.'hairman then put the 
question, “ Tiiat the original words, pro- 
posed to be omitted, stand part of the 
motion,” which, on a .show of hands, 
was negative (J. 

IMr. motion having thus fallen 

to the ground, and Sir C. Forbes Jiuvirig 
withdrawn his amendment — 

Air. Asicll sail!, As the hon. baronet 
lias conscined to withdraw his proposi- 
tion, 1 sluill move as an amendment, 

^ That tiiis Court do approve of the pro- 
ceedings of the Couit of Directors on this 
subject.* ” 

Air. Weeding said, without at all agree- 
ing to the principle of the bill, he should 
move, as an amendment, ” That the secu- 
rity be iiiereast'd from Us. 250 to Us. 500. V 
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Mr. Antell said* the lion, proprietor 
could only amend the amendment l>y an 
addition. 

The JDefmtif Chairman. — “You have, 
in fact, a .security of Ks. 500 proposed at 
present : lls. 250 for the man, and Rs. 
250 for tlie woinaii. 

Mr. U. iSr/Zomt)//.** said, he woiiUl pl.ace 
so heavy a fine or security as would eiiec- 
tually put a stop to the trade. If Parlia- 
ment a|i(r<.’t?<l to a deposit of Rs 2.30, it 
could only bo on tlio jirinciple tliat such a 
security would ruit j)ut an end to the 
trade. He should jircior, to any deposit, 
a total prohil'fition. 

The Dcpniy CViatrman. — “ I cannot 
agree, for one, to <lo evil tliat good may 
come of it. I will not pre\ ctit the na- 
tives of India from e\(Mcisiiig their natu- 
ral rights. (H(iit)j hear!) If I consent- 
ed to that, 1 should be doing flic vt ry 
thing of v,'hich the hoii. jiroprielor com- 
plained, as forming a feature of this bill. 
I should, in elfect, he declaring that co- 
lour foruRMl a cause or reason for slavery 
and coercion. J cannot take a .stej) which 
slmuld .seem to tolerate llu^ idea, that the 
natives of Imlia are not liriiisli sulyccts.** 
hvar !) 

Mr. Wcninur . — “ Do you not, hy this 
bill, sancti(oi sinvory for five yc.irs?” 

Mr. .said, he felt groat ido;;*nre 

in seconding the amendment of tlie lion, 
proprietor. 

The amendment was llsen road, hy 
which it was proposed to add. after the 
words “ that this Court approve of the 
proceedings of the Court of Directors on 
this subject,** the following, “with the 
exception of the amount of rloposit, which 
the Court is of opinion .should not be less 
than Us. .500.** 

Mr. Marjorihanks doubted whether in- 
terest ouglit not to be allowed on the 
deposit. 

Mr. TvAning said, it was of importance 
that the proprietors slmuld know the 
opinion of the Court of Directors on this 
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question of deposit. If the directors 
thought that, vviieri labourers were witli- 
drnwii from their native soil, Rs. 250 was 
as much as in reason ought to be exacted 
in the way of deposit, he should sujiport: 
that proposition ; but, kir his own part, 
he thought the sum of Rs, ;"0f) was not 
too large, and he should bo glad to sup- 
port the propo^iitioii for fixing on that 
sum. if it met with the approbation of the 
Court of Directors. 

I\Ir Chdpniftn must really protest against 
the valuable time of tlie Court being taken 
up by such inconsistencies as the Imii. 
proprietor was indulging in. (Ordn\ 
order!) The ho:i. proprii-tor never rose 
to make a sja ocii tliat he did not change 
his opiniott. ( Order, order!) 

IMr. ’J'wunng .said, if the observations 
lie had made were inctirrect, «>r irrelevant 
to the matter in hand, the chairman 
would set him right, lie was not aware 
of any inconsistency in the remarks lie 
had mafle, wln^n he sought tin* opinion of 
the (.‘oiirt of Direi-tors ; and li;^ must tell 
the hon. proprietor, that no man in that 
Court euiild make siieli a charge wit)i so 
bad a grace as he. {Ilmr, krnr!) 

'i'lic Drpiifi/ Chairman observed, that 
the Court had fixed upon the sum of 
lls. 2.50, after a long and enreful delib.e- 
ration. 'I’liat amount wonfil. in his opi- 
nion, be siLffie»(Mit for ihc objerct they ail 
wished to jutain, v\liereas a larger sum 
might defeat its own end. 

Mr. Chapman was convinced that 
money eon Id not be found, even if the 
Slim of Us. 250 were adopted. 

i\Ir. Tmiiiimj said, the only object of 
the Court of Proprietors throughout these 
jn'ocecdings wa.s, to .strengthen the hands 
of the directors. {Hear, hear!) 

iMr. Weediatfs amendment was nega- 
tived, and the motion of Mr. Astell, ap- 
proving of the conduct of the directors, 
was carried in the aftirmafivc. 

The Court then adjourned. 
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Some files of Indian papers, not of a 
later date than those of last month, have 
reached us ; they contain a few items 
which are new. 

A serious accident occurred at Be- 
nares, on the day of the Baronee festival, 
when crowds of pilgrims were collected 
on the hanks of the Biirna, for the pur- 
pose of bathing. • The excessive crowd 
became so dense, that the wind could not 
penetrate their ranks. Hence the people 
were overcome with the heat, and many 
fell ; it is said, that five hundred persons 


were cruslicd to death, and thirteen hun- 
dred wounded. The darogah collected 
three liutidred and sixty- two bodies, be- 
sides which many were thrown into the 
river. 

The magistrates at Biirdwan have re- 
fused to execute a commission from the 
Supreme Court. The commission was 
issued to Mr. Ogilvy, the m^istrate, to 
examine two women as to the genuine- 
ness of a warrant of attorney ^nted by 
the youiig widow of the late rajah to Mr. 
Hedger. He directed Mn Mellis to exe- 
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cute and return the commission, which 
WU6 done ; hut as it was not directed to 
him, the return was invalid. Another 
commission was then issued to both these 
gentlemen, but they returned it unexe- 
cuted, witli a letter, stating that they liad 
objections to execute the commission, 
arnl therefore returned it unexecuted. 

It is proposed to unite the otlice of 
secretary to the coininirroe of piii)lic in- 
struction with that of de]»uty judge advo- 
cate general. 

Much discussion has taken ])lacc both 
at Calcutta and Madras on the subject of 
a vessel, tlic Kmerald Ida, sent out l»y the 
Aiistraliiiii A.ssoeiation of Calcutta to 
New South Wijlcs, with settlers, which, 
on arriving at Aladras, was found to be 
ovcr-crow(lc(l with ])asse!igcrs, and the 
supplies of food were saifl to lie bad. 
The Association deny tlic iiu]>caclimcnt. 
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Tlie Supreme Court at Madras lias de- 
cided that the charter exempts Hindus 
from the English Statute of lainita- 
tions. 

Letters from Constantinople, dated 1st 
August, assert that the British expedi- 
tion in tlie Gulf had taken possession of 
Busliire. 

Cape pa]>crs to the 1.5th June state, 
that the inquiry into Captain Stocken- 
stroin's case lias terminated : the result is 
not known. Governor Najiier has re- 
corninciided the removid of the seat of Go- 
vernment to Graham’s Town. Intelli- 
gcru'c; from Port Natal states that, up to 
the 15t!i May, tlu* Zoolas had made no 
movement of ini])ortaiicc, and that the 
story of the farmers being snrroiindod by 
them is imfoiuuled. The farmers are 
sai l to be quite secure against an attack. 
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IMPlUir AI. PAKM A MKNT 
IIoi’sK oi' Loans, Jultf 31. 

Idvlntrff in India. — Lord RUenhoromjh 
presented several potitioJis against allow- 
ing individuals in the (rivil and military 
service of the Last- India (’ompany to 
give encounigemciit, by their presence, 
to Hindu and Maliomedan religious rites 
and ceremonies. The jaiints which the 
petitions embraced were threefold; 1st, 
that the Company should cease to derive 
any pecuniary advantage from idolatrous 
worship ; 2d, that they should cease to 
liave any connexion with the appointment 
of olUccrs to the dirterent temples ; and, 
.'Id, that there should no longer be bc- 
.stovved on the religion of the llindusand 
Maliomcdaiis those outward marks of re- 
spect which it had hitherto been the 
practice of the Indian Government to 
manifest towards those religions. To a 
very large portion of the prayer of the 
petitioners he could agree, lie was ready 
to diminish the tax on pilgrims, so as to 
do away with all pecuniary profits which 
the Company might now derive from that 
source, and on which was founded the 
assertion that they gave encouragement 
to idolatry. It was a mere question of 
finance, whether tliat tax ought not to be 
diminished, and if it became a strong and 
general matter of feeling that it was 
wrong for a Christian Government to de- 
rive any profit from a tax of this kind, no 
financial consideration ought to stand in 
the way of a compliance with that feel- 
ing. As to putting an end to all inter- 
ference with the appointment of officers 
in. the temples, he conceived that the 
practice ought to cease wherever it could 


he effected witliout great inconvenience. 
But the last point (that which related to 
iiianifesting marks of res|K:ct to tlic reli- 
gion of the natives) was one that deserved 
tile most grave and serious consideration. 
It had hitluM*to been the invariable prac- 
tice of the Government in India to be- 
stow outward marks of resp€?ct on all re- 
ligions professed by the natives of that 
country ; and he must say, that if it were- 
the intention of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to di.scontinue those outward marks 
of resjiect, they must proceed with the 
greatest caution and circumspection. 
{ Hear y hear.) Because, if they did not, 
they would afford an o])])ortunity and 
means to ill-disposed and designing per- 
sons of encouraging an apprehension in 
the minds of tlie natives, that (Govern- 
ment, in consequence of the withdrawal 
of those outward marks of respect, enter- 
tained an intention to interfere witli tliai 
perfect toleration and protection which 
had hitherto been extended to all reli- 
gions {heaVi hear) ; and his firm convic- 
tion — a conviction not lightly taken up — 
was, that the moment such an apprehen- 
sion was Entertained by the people of In- 
dia, there woidd be no safety for the life 
of any Christian in India. {Hear, hear.) 
Such an impression would infallibly lead 
to the ma.ssacre of all the European 
Christians in that country. (Hear, hear). 
It would, in fact, form the commence- 
ment of a series of evils and misfortunes 
which it was dreadful to contemplate. 
The welfare, peace, and prosperity of In- 
dia depended on the continuance of our 
imperial government there. Let that 
once be shaken, and India would for 
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years exhibit seeiies of iinas.sacre and hope, under all tJjc circiiinstaiiee.s, that 
bloodshed ; therefore, he would say, that the bill woiihl pass. The cuiisequeiiee 
no consideration on earth should induce was, that ati order had been transmitted 
him to proceed hastily in departini? from to India absolutely forhidilin;^ the enii- 
that custom which had hitherto prevailed pupation of the Indians iiiiiil the whole 
of showinc: outward inarks of resp. ct to subject was fully considered, and a more 
those religions, and of affording to them general aiul effectual measure of protee- 
full protection and toleration. tioii was devised. 

Ja>rd Bromjhuni saiil this was a most I^ord Bronijham adverted to the order 
important cpiestion, inasmuch as it af- in ('ouneil, under which thi.N trade had 
fected seventy or ciglity millions at least been originally permitted, 'i’jjat {)nit;r 
of our fellow-subji*cts. He entirely he was most anxious should be repealed, 
agreed in the view wliicii bis noble friend I.ord. Ofeiicftf . — "‘It is rescinded.’’ 
had taken of the matti r. It was, iiidi'ed. Lord Ih(nia'iam was very glad to hoar 
a most important, and a very dfdicate it ; but licoidd nut forget, that when he 

question. It was a mere delusion to moved for its rejjcal ii short time since, 

suppose, hecause we differed Iroin those he was left in a very small mifiority. lie 

people ill religioii.s o])inion, that we should o!>jected to it, althongJi lie wa.-^ told that 

manifest oiir o|>inion by showinjr .jny it wonhl ojien a lice lahonr market, 
thing that looked like slight or disrespect The Duhe of WcUimjlon said, (iovern- 
to their religions ceremoijic'.s. SticJi a ment Inid Iclt it nceexsary to interjiose 

course in matters of this nalnre was a between the Kast-Iiulia labi.iirers and 

mere begging of the question. It was those who wisiie<l to einj)l»)v them, in 

merely saying. “ You are wrong, and we order to give due ])ruiection lo the former, 

arc right, and tliereforc we will treat you Jn consecjin'iice, tii(‘:r loniship-s passed a 

with contumely.” All that ouglit to be measure tin tins subjeet, in wiiieh varioii.s 

done was to meet them on tlieir own amendments were I'lr.- t mjalc, ; amc sug- 

ground, and by argumeiit to show them gc'^tetl hi' hiima'if, ai::i otheis by the 

that they were wrong, and that we were noble lord near him. i'hat !>i!i ^\i^s sent 

right. Any tiling heyoiul that vra.s rnori- to the Htm.-e of Coimnuns but the 

strous ; it was intolerance, it i\ as in jus- House of ('oiiiiuoiis ba.l not llionght 

tic€*, it was cruelty, nay, it was dostruc- ])ropcr to ])ass it. “ riuMi,’* said the 

tion (/tear, /ic«r) ; and C’hristiaii as well nolile baron ((.ilem'lg , very prop(*rly, “us 

as Pagan would jicrisli in the ruin which t!ic bill (rannot be passed, let U-s do away 

an improper interference witli the reli- with the oidin* in C’oiiin*il which gives 

gious ideas of the people of India would facility to ibis traffic. J.et an end be put 

occasion. That the East- India Loiiqiany to tlic intercourse until a proper measure 

should not receive any thing in the shape of protc‘ctiori and regulation is devised.” 

of revenue from the Juggernaut or other That he thought was pcrfeetly right, and 

superstitions of India, was most proper. was, in fact, what he Inul formerly sug- 

If we declared that we were riglit, and gested. 

that they were wrong, we ought surely to Kimjdovi of — I.ord Jirouyham 

derive no benefit from that wJiich we held asked Lord Glenelg whether tlie orders 
to be grossly crroiieon.«!. As to tlie out- which had been issued for placing upon 

ward marks ofresjieet wliu*li were shown the throne the present reigning sovereign 

to those religions, no man’s opinion wa.s of the kingdom of Onde came from this 

thereby compromised. They maniicsted country ? He understood that two trea- 
no deference to flie opinions of those tics had been enteri'il into with the pro- 

people, as if they who attended believed .sent king; one before he was called to 

that their religious ceremonies were the throne, in which he promised that in 

praisewortliy. What wa.s done else- the event of his being ))la(‘ed upon the 

where? W’iiy, we were not Koinan ("a- throne lie would sign any treaty which 

tholics, and yet our troops turned out in the Governor- General of India might 
Catholic couritrie.s when certain ccrcmo- dictate; and another subsequently to his 
xiies were performed. lu/mg placed ujion the tlirone, in which he 

Hill Coolies. — I.ord Ellenhoronffh .said stijmlated the jiayineiit of .seventeen lacs 
that a hill had passed that house, after of riqiecs. He wi.-hed to ask wJiether 

many alterations had been made in it the instructions so issued were known in 

by himself and the noble duke near him, Kngland beforeliaud, or whether it was a 

for. the protection of labourers jirotrcediiig proceeding emanating from the autho- 

from the East to the \Vcst-IiMlic.s. He ritie.s ahroatl? Also, whether this latter 

wished to know what course the noble treaty had hceri acted on ? 

lord opposite meant now to take with re- Lord Glenelg said, that the orders 
ference to this subject, as the bill had which his noble and learned friend alliuled 
failed in the other house. to did not go from this country, but 

Lord Glenelg said, when the bill rested entirely with the Governor:.ge- 
reached the other house, much opposi- neral. That was all the information he 
tion was .shown to it ; and he could not possessed upon the subject. 
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r.ord JClltnhnroyjih said, tliat unless he 
hnd Jili.^iolute proof of it. In; could not 
brii:^‘ biin.-udf to bclii've it poHsll)li.* that 
the (iov'jnior-p'perid of India \v(»iild 

iiiinself of siu h a. treaty. It was 
altn.u7't!»er in<-oiisisa'nt witli the cliarac- 
fLM- of t!‘at nchle lord ; and what his iio])le 
and li’aiiicd frieiul It.-'d lieai’d about t.!ie 
sevjMiteen iaes of rniu'es must, he vras 
sure, lx? ahoiieiher ineorrcct. lie trustetl 
that all tilt! jjajjers upon the suhjeet in 
llie posse.ssioii of (ioveniiiient wtuiltl he 
prodiiee^h 

On t’u‘ ^^(1 Aiijcest Lonl (Jlei!el[4 laid 
the pap'eis on the taide. 

HoesK or (’oMM(5Ns, Ju/tj '■27- 
7Vr.so/. — On the onier of file day ht'in*: 
n.'a<l for tlie f iouse re.solving il'clfinto a 
('onniiittee of i Inpi'ly, 

f-ir S. ( 'innihi!,', rei’ci riny to a t|Hestion 
pnt hy him <»'.i a. I’oniKM' evenii*;:: to tlie 
rresident td the Ho-ud <jf Oontrol, 
wislu'd to a.--K tin' Sivrelary idr horeii^ii 
A hairs, as fnrilier tlesj)atelii‘s J.aid recently 
been reeeivetl from Isnlia, wind we.s rlie 
ratniv sind ohject ol'iht* evpi dilivni vvliieh 
li.iil recently Ijcen si-at fn in ilombay to 
ilusliire. I'i-o)!! tl'.e !n(ii 4 i:i new .‘^najiers, 
there w'as < very re.i-on to heiieve that it 
eonneeted with h(.*s(ilities t»>wanls 
Persia.. it liad lony i>een lo?own that 
an intimate <*onnexion of a iliploniati** 
Kind existed l»etv» I’ea Per-ia cud itns>iM. 
It was iiis(.) known llial that eotinexiv/ii 
had <d' late assunud a elo.sfw eliaraeter, 
for the sie^a* of Herat nas now directed 
by the lliisvi.iii envoy, who hajijieiicd to 
ho an ollieer of teirii.oeers. Now, tJiO 
nature of the expedition rereutly sent 
from iJombay seeimxl to conijiroiiiise our 
pacilic relations with I'ersia, aiid, if so, 
with Russia. He tlierefdre requested 
the noble sc’cretary to ijiform liim, first, 
wbother tlic object of the expedition was 
sueh as would justify Persia iu placiiij; 
heiselfiii a hostile relation towards ns; 
and, seeoudly, whether he had r(?eeived 
any informatiuii as to the nature of the 
secret treaty between Iliissia and Persia, 
Lord PaLmp.rston could only refer to 
the answer which he had already received 
from the JVesident of the Hoard of Con- 
trol, that the expedition to Hiishire liad 
been sent out, not by this Hoveninicnt, 
but by the Governor fjerieral of India. As 
to the secret treaty wliieli the ri^Iit hon. 
f,^ent.)eman conceived to exist between 
Uiissia and Persia, he (Lord Palmer- 
ston) had no information. 

Sir /?. Peel would ask the noble lord 
whether the expedition had sailed to oc- 
cupy any part of Persia. Had it gone 
with hostile intentions towards Persia, 
or by the solicitation of the Government 
of Persia ? To say that it had gone by 
the authority of the Governor-general 
WHS no answer to the question. 


Lord J\flm* 7 rs£on — ** The Ihesideiit of 
the Hoard of Control had stated, rJiut an 
expedition, eoii>istiiig of a small force of 
^epoys, luid been scut by order of the Go- 
vcMnoi-yeucral, to proUrct Hrltisli inte- 
rests iu coiiucxiou with the resident at 
Hushin'.” 

iSir li. What are the circum- 

stances wl icli have ]jlafrcd Hritish inte- 
rests at Huslfue in tliat jeopardy which 
requires the jireseiicc of an armed force 
to proti i‘L them 

lAad ]\ihitri'sto 7 i did not feel it con- 
sisieiiL with his public duty to give any 
oJter answer than tliat wliicli he had al- 
ready iiUi'ii to the quer. tion. If the right 
hoi), gentleman wanted further informa- 
tion, let him make a motion on the siib- 
jeet. 

St. J'dcna . — In the Committee, when 
tlie vote for St. flelcMia was moved. 

Sir (Jar/iuc earnestly asked of the 
Cliaiicrellor of the Ixxchcquer, a rccoii- 
sidi ration of tiu! case and claims of coiii- 
juMisation of tlie (*ompany*s civil and mi- 
iilary servants formerly on tlie St. Helena 
establishment. 'J'he two commissioners 
rbqnited to St. Helena prcviou.s to the 
(iovcniment taking jiossessioii of that 
i;>laiid, reeomriiciMled a scale of coriijicii- 
satifin to these oHieers exceeding that 
wliieli lias been granted nythe Treasury, 
Si. Helena we.s inuisfened to the Crown 
with all its liaiiiiities. On that occasion, 
flic; i.*onq,*any received a disiiiicr. a.s&urance 
from tlie then President of the Heard of 
(loiitrol, that Sill ol'ligatioijs, wlietherofa 
legal nature, or binding on the grounds of 
equity or liherality, should be observed. 
'I'hat prineiple w.is fairly carried out with 
reference to the other estahlishinents of 
theCouqiaiiy \> hose interests were affected 
hy the cessation of its coimnereiai ynivi- 
leges. Tlie difference,’* said the lioii. 
hart., “ in the two cases was, tJial in the 
one the Kast-iudia Conqiauv were tosu.s- 
taiii the charge of compensation, while in 
the other it was to be provided for by her 
Alajesty’s Government; it certainly does 
not appear to me tliat justice has heeu 
done to the trlaims of the late St. Helena 
establishment; and in giving this opinion, 

J express that of the Court of Directors. 

I leave the (piestioii to the equitable con- 
sideration of the Government ; but I feel 
that, as bid and meritorious servants of 
the Company, they have a claim for my 
intercession. 

Mr. Hume considered that the ser* 
vants of the late St. Helena estabUsh- 
luent had not been treated with justice, 

Mr. nice stated, that the case was 
open for further considerdtion. 

Jnly2S. 

China Courts^ BiU , — On the order of 
the day for the House going into Com- 
mittee on the China Courts’ Hilt, 

Mr. ilawes moved the resolution of 
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\vhi<:h Sir CJeorge Staunton had f'iveii 
notice, that tfie 1)111 be postponed till the 
consent of the Chinese Government be 
obtained. That hon. inenriber, wlio must 
be considered a high authority in all 
matters connected with Ciiina, thought 
it most inexpedient, and dangerous to our 
commercial relations with that country, 
that such a measure as this should be al- 
lowed to pass without having obtained 
tlie assent of the Chinese authorities. 
He entirely objected to the principle of 
tills bill, which atteiiijitcd to establish 
English jurisdiction in a country per- 
fectly independent of us, and without any 
power of enforcing its authority. There 
W'as no use in endeavouring to coerce 
the Chinese either into our notions of 
justice or our theories of trade, and the 
House ought seriously to pause before 
they passed a measure which might he 
the means of putting an end to all our 
commercial intercoiise with China. The 
powers sought to be conferred uii this 
court were of a most novel and extra- 
ordinary kind. 

Lord Palmerston said, that the ,?d and 
4th William IV. cap 19, gave to the 
Crown the power of establishing in 
China courts of admiralty and courts of 
Criminal jurisdiction for }lriri.sh subjects. 
It was tiiought advisable tiiat these courts 
should now have civil jurisdiction also; 
and it was doubted whetlier the words of 
the present law gave that jurisdiction. 
It was evidently intended by the I^cgis- 
lature, at the time when tliat law was 
passed, that the courts which it esta- 
bli.died in Cliinu should have both civil 
and criminal jurisdiction over British 
subjects resident tliere. One of the rea- 
sons why this bill was necessary was, 
that we had no diplomatic relations with 
the empire of China, an 1 therefore could 
not enter into negociatton with the Chi- 
nese Government ui)on the subjeet. At- 
tempts. as the Hou e knew, had been 
made to establi.sh diplomatic relations 
\vith China, hut had always been unsuc- 
cessful. The only way, then, in Avliich 
the hon. member could accomplish the 
object of his resolution was by sending an 
embassy to Pekin; and then we should 
have again all those ridiculous negocia- 
tions about the kotow and the other ce- 
: jeinonies of reception, which would ter- 
minate, a$ before, in our doing nothing, 
l^he K^t-India Company had under its 
Cjtorter .an authority which served it in 
^ .such courts ; it had. a power of 
c.conUoijnpt only ^ o all its own ser- 
-vanta and o&qers, but also over all Bri- 
tish subj^tS residing in China, But 
.was eveajbat control sufficient? No 
suidh thing. Cases bad occurred where 
the sun’ender of Britith subjects was rie- 
quired ^by the Chinese Goyermnent for 
offences committed in Chitil; and thus 


the Company was plaCed on- rfie 'horraii b&f 
a very Unpleasant dilemma ; for either 
must give up British subjects td a Cblnaae) 
tribunal, where they could exfieet no liiir . 
trial, and had every probability of being 
legally murdered ; or, by refusing to give 
them up, secure to the offenders, if ikich 
they were, absolute impunity. If the 
Chinese Government had not given iia^ 
consent to the erection of these tribunals,., 
was there any reason to believe that they 
were likely to object to it ? The British, 
superintendent at Canton said that the 
Chinese Government would have no ob~ 
jection to see those courts erected. Tim.; 
('hinese Government held all foreign go^ 
vernments to be liable for the miscon- 
duct of their respective subjects ; and, 
therefore, if we did not ourselves provide 
means for punishing those of our subjects 
who offended again.st their laws ami 
usages, they would liold our Government 
and our local authorities im Canton re- 
sponsible for those offences. 

Sir ./. Graham regretted that the noble 
lord sJiould think it necesobry, in the 
present state of affairs, and nt that pe- 
riofl of the session, to briqg forward a 
measure of .so much impoitance. The 
hill, in his view, was not feconcileable 
with u .sound judgment of the right iiite* 
rests of the Britisti crown in China. He 
believed that it would confet powers on 
the trihuiiuls to he establislitd at Canton 
to adjudicate, not only between the Bri- 
tish and Chinese, or the Bctlish and .fo- 
reigners, but between the Chinese and 
roreigiier.s. The Chinese, he admitted, 
might be very glad to take advantage of 
the court as plaintiffs, but he very much 
doubted whether they would ever sub- 
mit to the powers conferred by the bill as 
defendants. The court would be avail- 
able only against Briti.sh subjects, and 
quite irieffeetiial for the protection df 
their interests. 

Mr. C, Lushington could state, frbirt 
long official tM!quuintaiice with the Chi- 
nese, that it was utterly vain to expect 
that their authorities would acquiesce iii 
any protective measure such as this. 

Ca})tain Ahager thought the bill was 
impracticable. There was little dilffeelty 
at present in settling disputes. The 
Chinese uiithonties rarely interfered. Oh 
the other hand, he did not thmk they 
would submit to any jurisdictioli ei^ 
natingfrom this country. ; 

The house went into committeefwn 
the bill. ' ^ 

On the first claniie, ; ' * 

Mr. Hawes, repeated his dljeetioafr at) 
the bill.' ' ' ■ 

Lord FahUsr^&n said, tiiat.eoHdderi% 
the diffisrenee of Opinion whidsparevniW 
in tbd' house, ItOg^eir wi^ 
nod 

put off the bill until next session^lidd 
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ifi tlMTHMiantiiiie, lie would endeavour to 
institute euoh communications with the 
Court of Pekin as might appear expe- 
dient for effecting tlie object of Govern- 
ment in this bilL ( Hear^ Hear /) 

August 1. 

Steam-^xmtnunicaiion with India, — « 
liOrd Wm. Hentinck presented petitions, 
signed by upwards of 7,000 persons, from 
Ctdcut^ Madras, and Ceylon, praying 
for a direct communication by steam from 
the’ Red Sela to the several presidencies 
of India and Ceylon. The nolde lord 
asked the President of tlie Board of 
Control, what measures the C'oiirt of Di- 
rectors had taken towards extending the 
direct communication by steam to all the 
presidencies ? 

Sir J. C. Hohhoufte 6ai<l, that the re- 
commendation of the C'ornmittcc on this 
aulgeet was, that the cx])eriinent should 
he tried of a steam-communication witli 
Bombay only, in the first instance, and 
not with the other two presideiuMes. His 
opinion at the time w^is, and it still was, 
that, whenever an opjiortiiuity octriirrcd, 
this mode of coimminication should he 
extended directly to Madras and Calcutta. 
Since he had last made any cominiinicii- 
tion to the House on this subject, the 
Directors, far from remaining inactive in 
this matter, had been fitting out several 
fine steamers, and had been employed in 
purchasing and building others. 

Parliament was prorogued, in a speech 
fnom the Tlirone, on the J7th August. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

»EW COMMANDKR-IN-CHIEF AT MADRAS. 

On the 25th July, a Court of Direc- 
tors was held at the East-India House, 
when Lieut. -Gen. Sir Jasper Nicolls, 
K.C.*B., w^as sworn in Commander-in- 
(diief of the Company’s forces, and se- 
cond member of Council on the Fort St. 
George establishment. Sir Jasper Ni- 
eoUa afterwards dined with the Court at 
the Albion Tavern, A Idersgate- street, 
l^veral officers of high military rank, and 
Other distinguished personages, were also 
pceiient at the dinner. 

COirXClL OF INDIA. 

The Court of Directors have appointed 
Mr. Wm. Wilberforce Bird (who was 
appointed to succeed provisionally to the 
offioeof Member of Council of India, in 
the event of a vacancy occurring during 
the absence of Mr. Thos. Campbell Ro- 
hextnon), a Member of the Council of In- 
dim to take bis seat upon the retirement of 
Mn Almmoder Rossr on the 15th of Oc- 
taflier next; or upon .any vacancy occur- 
Mg^ jntormediatdy hctween.t^lie death of 
dio laiM.Mr.< Henry Shsdoq^V and that 
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SIR JOHN KEANE. 

We have good authority for stating 
that Sir John I^ane has requested to be 
recalled from ms command at Bombay, 
his health being indifferent — Morn, Chro^ 
nide. 

Sir Benjamin D’Urban and Sir Theo- 
philus Pritzler are both spoken of to suc- 
ceed Sir John Keane. 

CAPTAIN BUENES. 

Her Majesty has conferred the honour 
of knighthood and the rank of lieute- 
nant-colonel on Capt. Alexander Bumes. 

BILLS ON INDIA. 

The Court of Directors of the East- 
India Company have given notice, that 
the rate of exchange at which they will 
recciA'c cash for hills on Bengal, will, 
from the 1st August last, and until fur- 
ther notice, he 1.?. the Company’s 

rupee : and for hills upon Madras and 
Bombay, 2s. the Company’s rupee, 

INDIAN LABOURERS. 

Instructions by the Court of Directors 
to the Governor-general of India in 
Council, relative to the emigration of na- 
tives of India under contracts to serve a» 
labourers in British or foreign colonies. 

“ Legislative Department, Aug. 1, 1838. 

** Our Govenior-general of India in 
Council 

“ Par. L— We have lately had under 
our consideration the subject of the emi- 
gration of natives of India under contract 
to serve as labourers in the Mauritius 
and otlier British colonies ; and the Le- 
gislature has been engaged in an endea- 
vour to devise adequate measures for the 
protection of such persons. 

“ 2. — These measures, however, can- 
not be completed in the present session 
of Parliament; and therefore we desire 
that, immediately upon the receipt of 
this despatch, you promulgate a law pro- 
hibiting until further orders all contracts 
with native labourers to serve in the Bri- 
tish or foreign colonies, and preventing 
the emigration of the natives of India 
for the purpose of being so employed.” 

STEAMERS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND INDIA. 

The first of the intended line of steam- 
ers between London and the East- Indies 
arrived at Falmouth on the 10th Au- 
gust. She is called tils Madagascar^ and 
is commanded by Capt McDougal, late 
commissary-general of the Queen of 
Spin’s marine. The vessel is rigged 
with topsail-yards, and otherwise cfdcni- 
lated for sailing when the wind permits. 
She left on tbelSth for the Mauritius 
and Bom^, blit hari no jfassengerg.^ 
Comwatl Cfazctte, ■ ' 

(I) ■ 



Ai>&mOVA]» TAOMOTIOK^ FN TAe A AM I'. 

/ Court of Directors intend to make 
{iromotions of .majors to fill the va(*aii- 
cles occasioned 1>y the brevet rank of 
major-general conferred on brevet co- 
lonels. 


UECRIJITIXG OF REGIMENTS IN INDIA. 

It is announced from the Horse Guards 
(August 18th), that it having been de- 
cided that regiments in India shall be 
permitted to recruit, their recruiting is 
to be continued until they appear upon 
paper to have reached the strength of 
74 men above their prescribed establish- 
ments : thus the several corps in India, 
restricted to a reduced establishment of 
739 rank and file, will go on recruiting 
until the numbers raised arc ascertained 
to bring the strength to 813. The above 
arrangement does not contemplate an in- 
crease of the establishment of regiments, 
as the men recniited must be borne on 
the strength as supernumeraries until the 
actual’ discharge of invalids. 
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BIIEVP:T PIIOMOTIONS, &c. 

.Drevof.— Capt. G. P. Cameron, 40th regt., and 
Capt. Geo. Woodfall, 4.'ith Madras N.I., officers 
employed u]K>n a t>articular service in Persia, to 
have local rank of lieut. coL in that country while 
go employed (2 June 38). 

Capt. Alex. Bumes, 21st Bombay N. I., employed 
upon a particular service in AfTghanistan, to liave 
local rank of lieut. col. in Afghanistan and Persia 
while so employed (7 Aug. 38>. 

Lieut. Robert Leech, Bombay engineers, em- 
ployed upon a particular service in Aflbhaniatan, to 
nave local rank of' llcut. col. in AfTghanistan and 
t^ersia while so employed <7 Aug. 38). 

— Maj. R. Macdonald, A4th F., to be deputy 
gen. to troofts serving at Bombay, with rank 
lieut. coL in army <13 July). 
lJuattachfid. — l.ieut. John Blackall, from 54th F., 
to be capt. without purch. <1 June3H). — Lieut. J. 
L. Paxton, from 4th L. Drags., to be capt. by 
purch. (6 July).— Capt. John Marshall, 91st F., to 
be major in army (28 June 38). 

Hospital Staffi— Staff Surg. B. Nicholson, m.o., 
to bo assist, inspector of hospitals, with local and 
temporary rank at Cape of Good Hope (1 June .38). 

Memoramium . — t ant. Thomas L. L. Galloway, 
IHth Foot, is promoted to the brevet rank of major, 
friifia the 2Utn June 1838, and not Thomas James 
G^ioway, 33a Foot. 

INDIA SHIPPING. 

Art-ivaU* 

July. 30. Part^an. Coleman, from Bengal 8th 
March; at Liverpool. — fidouard. Ducom, from 
Pondicherry; at Bordeaux.— 31. Itarriett-, Cuth- 
bcit, from South Seas; at Gravesend. — A ito. 1. 
WUliam Nicol, MacAlpiii, from N.S. Wales I4th 
April ; at Deal.— 7. Maritm, MacCarthy, from Ben- 
^gM23d Marchjjind Cat>e 3d June : of Portsmouth. 
•^BohAmton, Tiaard, fFoin Bengal 8th March; In 
tNa River.— 8. Platifia, CoUith, frirni V.D.Land 
#1 March; of Romney.-- /jomton, King, from Ben- 
March ; at Liverpool.— if Mackay, 

ndm v. D.Land 12th April ; off the Wight. -9. 
Hathemp, Buckle, from China 17th Marwj and 
^ Burrows, from Ceylon; both at 

IJm^v-i-lO, • Wmlmtr Ca»tl«, Bourebier, from China 
Maw^; of Portland.— Jesaie, . Bell, from 
rN.S.WatM IftH April; at Liverpool.— SfiofrCrd, 
Lane, from ;Madritiua 13th. May ; at Daak— .Fa- 
c^, Duiui» from Cane IHth June; offCorfc.^11. 
Smdfdnt Owen, from Bengal 8th March, Mauritius 
8d May# hhd cj^ 13th June Land RieXuu^ JUcunr, 
$eariea, jnromAlm Bin i bpw ^ 
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---Hindoo, Van Zuclgcom,. fropi, 

March; at Lly^eij)opl.-rrt;d^qi<^ft Hob^ft^ fr(am 

Batavia 14th Marcli, and tSpurabaya imhaigu'^iS^ 
Cowes.— Jmui. Correll, from ueng.'U 27th Marcni 
of Falmouth (for Havre). — 14.- Samp, Vouna, 
fiom Bengal Uth March: off Liverpool.^ fl. 
Moumtunrt Slithinstmier Stewart, from Boriitwy 
2d April; in the C'lyde.--Crdado/tia, Stroyan, from 
Bombay .'ith April ; off Liverpool. — 16, GiMep, 
Gibson, from Soutli Seas; at DGaX,-r-Tr^fa4gat:, 
Symes, from China 26ih March ; off CoiK.— id. 
Earl of LioerpMti, Bailey, from Bombay ^Ist 
March; off Falmouth. — 20. Marshall . Benheti, 
Hunter, from South Seas; at Deal.— 

Vealo, from N.S. Wales 15th April ; off the Start.— 
21. Peefia, Iseinouger, from N.S. Wales 14th April; 
and Dvcltesa of Kent, Newby, from ditto; both at 
DeaL— 22. Alexander Johnstvn, Auld, from Bata- 
via 10th March ; off Swaiiage.— 23. Baboo, Brock, 
from Bengal 20th March; l^riumph, Green, from 
Bombay 10th April, and Tellicherry 29th do. ; and 
Trineulo, Rea, from Singapore 26tn April ; all at 
Dual. — Mona, Gill, from Bengal 19th April: 
off Livei))Ool.— 24. Susan, Neatby, from Manilla 
4th April ; Buckinghamshire, Hopkins, from 
Bombay 29th March, Cannauore 4t]i April, Cochki 
8th do.; and Simon’s Bay 21 st June; Thomas 
Harrison, Harrison, from Bombay 21st April ; and 
Serin ffapatam, Wright, from South Seaa; Ml at 
Deal. — Orator, Terry, from Mauritius 28th ; 
off Dover. — Hero of Mahnvn, Grundy, fromChiha 
2!)th March; Hector, Johnson, from Bombay: 
Syria, Currie, from Bombay 30th April; and 
Rucles, Paul, from Bengal 2:kl March; all at Li- 
verpool— Nate Thomas^ Sutherland, from Cape, 
30Ch May; at Deal. — Pmt, Peterson, from China, 
25th March ; off PortsiAouth.— hf66oto^d. Broad- 
foot, from Bombay, hit April; off Livcipool.-^ 
27. John Knox, Swan, from Singapore IBth April ; 
off Portsmouth.— Clfy of Rdinburgii, Ryan, from 
N. S. Wales 11th MarrH, and Rio de Janeiro 29th 
June; off Margate.— Bm/ Grey, Adamson, from 
Bengal 2d April ; at Liverpool. — Aliquis, McFee, 
from Bombay 11th April; and Gulnare, Hender- 
son, from ditto, 5th April; both off Liverpex)!.— 
Donna Maria, Buwmam from Bengal 4th April; 
at Deal (for Stockholm).— 29. Maguasha, Case, 
from Cape Uth June; off Dover, 


Departures, 

Junk 2U. Ann Crichton, Campbell, for Bom- 
bay ; from Llanelly. — July 26. Acosta, Ryle, for 
Mauritius, via Havre; from Deal.— 27. Venerable, 
McCormish, for Batavia; from the Clyda— 28. 
Artemis, Losh, for Rio de Janeiro and Bengal ; 
from Liverpool.— 30. Balfour, Bee, for Bom&y ; 
from Liverpool. — 31. Fairlie, Acer, for Cape and 
N.S. Wales; and Rajasthan, Ritchie, for South 
Australia; both from IMymouth. — He5c', Dali, 
for Mauritius ; from Deal. — Auo. 1. Lla^, Gar- 
rett, for .South Australia; from Deal. — Mmy, 
Gilmore, for Mauritius; and Comubia, Belly ‘fm 
Bombay; both from Liverpool.— 4. Marptioh, 
C’lelancf, for Batavia ; from Greenock. — 5. Dheam, 
Squire, for Cape; from Deal. — 8. Rart Grey, Tal- 
bert, for N. S. Waits; Sojdtia, McNair, f'r 
gal; Rtirl of Hardwicks, Henning, for Bengl^; 
Susanna Ann, Buckland, for Launceftton ; ahd 
Liprd Hungcrfbrd, Farquhanon, for Bengal; all 
from Portsmouth. — Htbe, Wishart, for Hobart 
Town; Ctdypso, .Smith, for Mauritius; Oritsa, 
Tixld, for Cape and N. S. Wales ; and George Me 
Fourtfi, Drayner, for Batavia and China; all 
from Deal.— 9. St. Gettrge, Williams, for Bengal; 
from Bristol.— 10. Vortsea, Lowe, for N. S. Wales 
(with conyicts) ; from Plymouth.— 11. Lady Te~ 
vershani, Webster, for Bombay; firom Deal..^l2. 
Robert Small, Fulcher, for Ben^t and Eagle f 
Patterson, for Cara and MaurtUus ; both from 
Portsmouth. — 13. Mermaid, Chapman, for Ga|ie 
and Bombay; and Moriey, Evans^ for Bombay; 
both from Port8mouth.r-Jla(iagas<»r Meaoier, 
McDougall, for Mauritius : from FsAmoiitlb»*<13. 
Gieualvon, Marshall, fnr South Anstralia; . Afona, 
Rowlands, for ditto; Iris, Fisher, for Mauritius ; 
Hero, Oppenhelm, Ihr SC. Helena ;'^rfi6, Bp8XhcS, 
for Cape; and MeUon, Hog»* for ditto; uihiMm 
DeaL— 14. Augusta Jeeeie, Edenborcnigli, .for V. 
D* Land (with convicts) ; and Planet, ThomMen, 
for Mauritius I both from DeaWOOrisaric^tvoss, 
for Cape and Madras; from PoRlsnKNdlu— BMu- 
gun, Cooke, for Cape; d^MIfoi Kaowlesi tor llau* 
rltius; fVimant WVtompieAi ihfberta*^ tot dlttb; 
and WeSoHee Wntidarti for-^ Heuffd-; “ ‘ 

Bristol,— igifaaMfh.. Dewar,. *' * 

Clyde.«lA wS^gton, Lk' 
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I Portsmouth.— Ramssfi 
fttrBlsHflAlV frotii' Liverpool, <]amp- 
Lfind airaN. S, W^es; from the 
Aurlj^ Chalmcni, foi V. D. I^aitd ; 
fteiii '- Plymotith. — 17 . Krmnuth, U'arren, for 
Bengal ; t'nim D^at . — AUngt Hunt, for Cape and 
Mauritius; from l*orUmouth.— IB. John Knoxy 
Thommon, for Bengal ; from LiverpooL— 21. 
'Cbh4moine,Elliott,for Cape; from Portsmouth.— 23. 
Uhion, Todd, for Launceston ; Symmetry » Mack- 
MTOod, for Ceyltm ; Formidnbie, Rice, for Mauri- 
tius; and RepuhOt Pryce, for Madras and Ben- 
gal; all from Deal.— Louisa, Roche, for Hobart 
Town ; from Deal. — Portiand, Conbro, for N. S. 
Wales; and Meteor, Walker, for the Mauritius ; 
both from the Clyde.— 24. Abbotsford, Chalmers, 
for Ceylon •* Shepherdess, Blggar, for Mauritius ; 
iBSweretta, Gilmore, foi N. S. Wales; Osprey, 
Qidnton, for Cape and Ceylon; Mary Gray, Boyd, 
frir Cape ; and Fairy Queen, Cousena, for Ceyl«n ; 
all from hed\,— John King, Byron, for Mauritius; 
from Southampton.— Marffca, Bayles, for Mauri- 
tius ; from Guernsey. — Hanger, Herbert, for 
Cape; from Falmouth.— 2.'<. hlxmoitth, Warren, 
•for Bengal; from Portsmouth.— D/ 7 /ad, RIckerty, 
for Singapore; and Avoen, Boadie, for Cape ; both 
from Liverpool.— 2<i. I^nraster, Campbell, for 
Bombay ; Dorset, Bishop, for South Australia ; and 
Porter, Porter, for ditto; all fioni I.iverpool. — 27* 
Duke of Argyll, Bristow, for Madras; nnd Berk- 
shire, Clarkson, for Malabiir-coast and Boml>ay ; 
both from Portsmouth.— C/Z/row, Urceti, for Cape 
and Bengal ; from Deal. 


PA.SSENOERS FltOM INDIA. 

Per Zennhia, from Bengal : Mrs. Harding ; Mrs. 
Hickey; Charles Hanliiig, Esq.; A. Ciiniining, 
Esq., C. S.; Win. Mickey, Esq.; W. H. Hutch- 
inson, Esq.; Joseph Tliiault, Esip ; Col. Uundas, 
Bengal artillery ; Capt. Thomas, infantry ; Rev. 
John Boll; J. F. Ford, Esq., from the t\ipe; J. 
Ijvallt Esq., late purser of 11. M. brig iV/imn, from 
Island of Ascension ; Miss Dent : Master Taylor. 
—(Major Stixldart and Lieut. C. Graliain, Bengal 
army, were landed at the Cape.) 

Per tVnlmer Castle, from China : Capt. John 
liine; George Coles, Esq. 

Per Triumph, from Bombay; Mrs. Glass and 
.3 children ; Mrs. MacGiUivray and child ; Mrs. 
Thomas and 5 children; Mrs, Crockett and 3 
ditto: Mrft. Erskine and child: Lieuls. Gordon 
and C'hristic, Bombay army ; Lieiits. Erskine, 
Borthwick, and Cameron, Madras army ; 3 inva- 
lids. — (Miss Parrott died at sea 27th July.) 

Per H. C. steamer Berenice, from Bombay 21st 
May to Suez: Hudlcston Stokes, Esq., Madras 
C. S. ; H. J. Kirkus, Esq. 

Per Marion, from Bengal: Mrs. Daviilscm ; 
Mrs. Macdonald; Mrs. Cathrey ; Dr. Munro; 
.Capt. McAndrew; Capt. Gtiver ; Lieut. Cathrey, 
J3tn L. Drtfs.; Lieut Philpott; Lieut. Mac- 
donald, R.1^: C. Hutchins, Esq.; L. Playfair, 
Esq.; Master Hogart; 2 Masters Goodfellow. — 
lE'rom the Cape : Mrs. Col. James; Mrs. Venables ; 
.,Mn* Goad; Miss Jennings; ('apt. Kelso, 72d 

Highlanders; J. Jennings, Esq. ; Moody, 

•JCsq.— (The following were landed at the Cape; 
Madame Schieronl ; T. R. Davidson, Esq., C. S.; 
\ Lieut. Fraser, engineers; Lieut Ramsay.) 

Per Buckinghamshire, frx>m Bombay: General 
and Mrs. Osborne; Miss Osborne; Mrs. and Miss 
■ Waddell; Mrs. Williams, and Miss and Master 
Williams ; Mrs. Crockett, and Miss and Master 
Crockett c Miss llbery ; Capt. and Mn. Water- 
field, and Miss and two Masters Waterfield; Capt 
end Mrs. Woodhouse, and Miss and Master Wood- 
house; Major and Mrs. Dunbabin ; John Butchartj 
Eaq., surgeon, Bombay army ; Masters Sanderson, 
>ltaiimgtoB, and Bulkiey ; Messrs. Jehanjee Now- 
vJndceaod Merjeebhby Merwanjee (ParEees),son and 
. «mew of Nowrajee Jamsetjee; Mr. Collins, 
. late q:u.-imaBt serj. H.M. 17th regt; Mrs. Collins 
twA twd daughters; James Cameron: Manml 
^ Stephen (a Greek, landed at the Cape).— From 
Caanaeore r Dr. McDonnell, H.M. 57th regt., 
.iund rfjgnilly I Mrs. end Master Martyn ; Lieut. 

. .Oden, 11th Madras 1.— From Cochin; Rev. 
vMtV Rosen, misskmanr; Mrs. Rosen: 8 Misses 
^ssMrMaster Rosea^From the Capet Mr. and 
lldllei!| Miss MoUer; Mr. and Mrs. Sorter; 
ntMh OefidMiv iMastur H. Ciockett died at sea;) 
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Mrs. Comey; Miss Comer: Mr. Bettington; Dr. 
Hildhch. (Mrs. Brindley died at sea 11th May.) 

Per DueJteaa of Kent, from N. S. Wales: D. 
Allen. Esq.; Messrs. Garrick, Mayo, Davey, 
Murray, Dennys, and Meyer. 

Per Little Catherine, from Hobart Town ; Mr. 
anil Miss Allen; Mr. Stapleton. 

Per Vcctis, from N. S. Wales : Capt. and Mrs. 
Tabor and 2 children; Messrs. Tabor, Read, and 
Lawson. 

PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

Per Exmouth, for Bengal : Rev. Mr. and Mrs- 
Mack ; Mrs. Stacey; Misses Worrfng and Blessley ; 
Messrs. Phillips, Clarke, Waterman, Maxwell, 
and Simpson. 

Per Morley, for Bombay: Mrs. Messiter; 2 
Misses and Master Messiter ; Capt. Isaac Black- 
burne, 17th Foot, in command of troops; Lieut. 
George Messiter, (ith Foot; Ens. James John- 
stone, 4()th Foot; Ella. H. Picrcy, 2d Queen’s 
Regt.; Ens. Edward Moor; Mr. Alex. Fullerton, 
Indian Navy ; Robert Strong, Esq. ; 143 rank and 
file, 8 women, anil 8 children. Queen's service. 

Per Sipphiu, for Bengal : Capt. and Mrs. De Mont- 
morency; Capt. and Mrs. Lowe; Capt. Ogle, In 
command of troops; Em. Garrett; Dr. Nichol- 
son; i;iO men, 7 women, and G children. Queen’s 
service. 

Per Bohert Small, for Bengal ; Mrs. Jackson ; 
Dr. and Mrs. Chalmers: Mr. and Mrs. H. Stevens; 
Mr^. Penny; Misses Whish, Barlow, Griffiths, and 
Templer; lion. R. V. Powys; (!apt«. Steer, 
Croiidace, Fwart, and .Smith; Dr. Rhind; Mr. 
Griffiths; Mr. I. B. Laurel and party; Mr. Ste- 
vens; Mr. Luseombe; Mr. Hedger; 2 Genoese 
gentlemen. 

Per Clifton, for Bengal: Mrs. Gordon; Mrs. 
Green ; Mr. and Mrs. Raiison; Major Ricbmohd; 
Mr. Muunscy. 

Per Summetry, for Ceylon: Lieut, and Mrs. 
Watson and child; Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Powell; 
Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Maslem ; Licuts. Burriss, 
Clare, and Mabcrley ; Mr. Brooke; Mr. Strachan; 
Mr. Robertson ; 2 Mr. Strunachs, for Madeira. 

Per St, George, for Miulras and Bengal (from 
Bristol): (’ol. and Mrs. Home, GGlb B.N.I. ; Mr. 
and Mrs. Cardew and child, B.C.S ; Maj.WorraU, 
1st L.C. ; Cant, anil Mrs, Gahan, 2Gth N.I.; CapL 
and Mrs. Fairhead, 28th N.I,; Mrs. Anstruther; 
Mrs. Thompson ; 2 Misses (Torfield ; 3 Misses 
Thompson ; 2 Misses Knox ; Miss Bradley ; Mr. 
llunbury, and 2 Misses Biinbury; Mr. Hinton; 
Lieut. Locke, Ath B.N.I. 

Per Ijotus, for V. D. Land; Mrs. Reinecle and 
2 children ; B. Stones, Esq, ; J, Collyer, Esq. 

Per Mary Ann, for Madras : Mrs. Harper; Mrs. 
Scotland; Mrs. Fullarlun; Mrs. Lumm; Mrs. 
Robertson; Mrs Pearse; Misses Chalon, Scot- 
land, Robertson, Pearse, and Haraer ; Capt. Scot- 
land; Capt. Fullarton; Rev. Mr. Lumm; Mr. 
Brodcrip ; Mr. Campbell. 

Per Wellingttm, for Madras : Dr. and Mrs, An- 
drews; Mrs. Fryer; Lieut, and Mrs. Lawford;- 
Misses Diirkinson, Traveller, Wingrovc, Mitchell, 
Macaulay, and Babingtou; Capt. Lloyd; Mr. 
Carruthers; Rev. Mr, Traveller; Rev, Mr. Bar- 
clay; Mr. Dcbnam : Mr. Sweet; Mr. Hughes; 
Mr. Macaulay, for Madeira. 

Per H.M.S. HemW, for Ceylon: MaJ.-Geii. Sir 
R. Arbuthnut, K.C.B., new commander of the 
forces ; Capt. Thurlow, 90th regt , aid de-camp, 
dtc. tkc. 

• Per Windsor, for Madras and Bengal : Sir Henry 
Montgomery and Lady Montgomery ; Capt. Mao- 
niiig and Lady Furiiigton ; Capt. and Mrs. Sea- 
ton ; Mr. and Mrs. Church; John Dent, ISso., 
and 2 Miss^ Dent; Mgjor Tweedle end eon; 
Messrs. .Mitfiird, Cox, Forbes, Bwnes, SpanBOW, 
Christie, Fraser, Jenkins, 3 Mackintosh, J. Glarlie, 

. Travers, Hammond, and Hay. . • 

Per Repulse, for Madnui and BengaH 
Casement and family ; Capt. and Mrs. Melfish; 
Mr. and Mrs. Capel; Mrs. Whites; Mr8.MeGMls 
Mrs. Sullivan i Miss Lowe; Capt. Dovetod; CdpU 
•Simpson; Eos, Bartlett; Mr Budd, late of the 
Lady Fiara\ Dn Bvaus; Dr. Pickering ; Mr, 
Douglas: Mr. Dods. • 

Per IHifce t^f Argjdt, fotjAIadrOK^ Cokiii$] itad 
. Slips t ,|Bi!}ar Vpthgri^U 
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ftiiil Mr*. Hall ; Lieut, and Mr*. Durant ; Mr. and 
Mn»'0itma8t Mri and Mr*.- WhitTne; Mta Jii*- 
^oerv Wiaiea^ Bannister,' Atklnsbtl, Blundell; and 
Le Geyt: MeKsr-i. A. Hoivlett, Clarke, Banniatler, 
Cadennead, Combe, and Dallas; 3 servant'*'. 

■ V.et- Bir^'thire, for Bombay: Mrs. Col; Morse; 
Mii. 'Cr<.w:*oid ; Colonel and Mn. Sutherland; 
Mr. and Mrs. Ul'inshard: Dr. and Mrs. C'hslmcts ; 
Mr; and Mi^ Grey ; ' M isscs Kdivards, Jefferson, 
Saundersoii, and MeCallam ; Messrs. Stether, 
Henderson, Penning, Sherwood, Pereival, Taylor, 
luul Combe. 

Per Dukenf Bucrleuf^t for Bengal: Mrs. Hill 
and 2 children ; Mrs. Sim; Mr. and Mrs. Gogerly 
and 2 children; Mr. and Mrs. Price; Dr. and Mrs. 
ROer and child ; Lieut and Mrs. Phibbs ; Dr. and 
Mrs. Sootner ; Misses bcotuey. Walker, and 
Roer; Col. Sir E. Williams: F Adams, RM\,i 
Rev. Mr. Spratt ; Messrs. Griffiths, Cox, Ken> 
liedy, Johnson, Shaw, Turner, Andrews, HallL 
day, &c. 

BIHTIIS, MAHHIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


Julp 14. At Weymouth, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
Todd, of a son. 

18. At Edinburgh, the lady of Major M. Ham- 
say, Bengal army, of a son. 

27* At 49, Bernard-street, Russell-squarc. the 
lady Of Capt. Agnew, (ith Bengab N. 1., of a 
daughter. 

30. At Balham, the lady of George Boriadailc, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

Aug, 7. At St. Mary-le-Strand Place. Old Kcnt- 
rOfid, the lady of Capt. Ricketts, of the Madras 
army, of a daughter. 

14. At Woodville Lucan, the lady of Maj.-Gen. 
Sir H. S. Scott, of a daughter. 

25u At Southampton, the lady of Maj.-Gen. C. 
S. Fagan, C. B., of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

April 29. At the Mauritius, William S. Saun- 
sIbecb, Esck, to Matilda, daughter of the lion. Col. 
Power, R.A., commandant at Port Louis. 

Juip 22. At Hull, according to the rites and 
ceremonies of the Lutheran church, Mr. J. G. 
Treutler to Miss W. L. Sehaller, and Mr. J. A. 
W«micke to Miss S. E. Stolke. The abi.ve be- 
Jonff to a party of fifteen German missionaries, 
on their way to Patna, in the East-lndics, where 
they are being taken at the sole expense of the 
Rev. Mr. Start, formerly a clergyman of the 
Church of England, who has provided a moonshee 
to instruct them in the native language while on 
their passage to India.— VorA: Herald, 

.24, At Dunfermhoe, Capt. David Scotland, 7th 
Madras N. 1., to Jane Ste^ouse, second daughter 
of George Meldrum, Esti., Duufennlina 

— At Bath, T. S. Price, Esq., Hon. E. I. Com- 
|ttDy*s BengM establishment, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of R. Dickerson, Esq., Kensington. 

At Birmingham, Mr. Charles Griffith, As- 
sistant-Surgeon Hon. E. 1. Company’s service, to 
Kl.za, second daughter of the late Mr. John 
Turner, of Birmingham, and grand-daughter of 
John Turner, Esq., of Heath-gr^n. 

At Manchester, Major W illiam Warde, Hem. 
E^' X Company's service, to Catherine, third 
. dA^hter of the late E. Hawkins, Esq., of Court 
Hmsitt, Glamorgimshire. 

' ' ‘ JpMinburgh, Eklw. James Jackson, Esq., 
»lie. North Brixton, Surrey, to Eliza, eldest 

f the late George Seton, Esq., of Bom- 

le Ciwsccnt, Perth. 

- Edinburgh, Cant. Seaton, 35th 
‘ VN; X. to Elizabeth, 


- . -fJljejEeqgal 



apt. Seaton, 35th rMt. 
cn, only daughter of the 

[., of Whitehaven, Cum- 


ftarrlman, Esq. 

ga Ac .Blyiiw«bury, John Uomflray, Esq., of 
BiMganorth* to Smla Martha, second doqi^ter . 
4^ the late Mq|of Evt^att* Hon. E. 1. Company's 
y jsekvlce. 

Aug,7. At Edinburgh, George Hughes, Esi;., 

: the Signet* io Emily Magniae, youngest 


htqr; of Ue . 

KiaintH^rf 

9. At E vcrtoii, Ciipt. - 1 ipiise^* 
atniy, to Hessy, djugl]jfer of Winiutn l^ 

Esf]., Payhain-cottage, cuiinty of Doiiegfil. . 

11. At Sc. Mary’s, BryanstonrsquarCi Rl^t 
Hun. the FJarl or Carnwath, to Jane,, vidow of 
the late Major Alexander Morison, of Qonnerfi- 
bury Park, Ealing, Middlesex. 

13; At Plymouth, J. W.Woolridge, Eaq.,.a>lQpel 
in the service of the Hnn. E . 1 Company, eiid'si'm 
of the late Capt. W. Woulridge, R. N., to Mjiri. 
anne Charlotte, youngest daughter Of the IMe 
Vice-Admiral S. H. Linzee. 

14. At St. John's, Waterloo- road, the ReV.’G, 
E. I'lirner, appointed chaplain in the colony Of 
V.D.Land, to Mary, third daughter of the late 
Isaac Jacobs, Esq., of New Church Parsonage, 
Isle of Wight. 

— At Keunington, the Rev. E. Pettman, m.A 4, 
chaplain R.N., to Sophia, daughter of the late 
Capt. H. Roberts, R.iM., one of the companions of 
the circumnavigator Capt. Cook. 

17. At Christ Church, St. Marylebone, Henry 
Connell, Esq., of York-gat^ Regent’s Park, to 
Miss Catherine Biggs, sister of Mqj. Gen. J, A. 
Biggs, of the Bengal Artillery, 

18. At (Cheltenham, James B. Woosnam, Esq., 
of the Bombay Artillery, second son of Bowen 
Woosnam, Esq., of Glandwr, Llanidloes, to Agnes, 
fourth daughter of William Bell, Esq., of Belle- 
view, Queen's county. 

22. At Plymouth, J. G. Buasell, Esq., of Bussell- 
ton, Wr’estern Australia, sou pf the late Rev. W. 
M. Bussell, of Ponses, to cnarlotte, relict of t^ 
late John Cookworthy, Esq.,.;and daughter of the 
late Capt. P. Spicer, ll.N. 

23. At Christ Church, Marylebone, Kingston 
I'hibbs, Esq., Bengal armj^ to Eliza, second 
daughter of Capt. Daly, R.N^ C.B. 

iMtely. At Edinburgh, Ft W. Suter, Esq., to 
Louisa, third daughter of thelatc Capt. Suter, 44th 
regt. Bengal N.I. 

— At St. John's, Paddington, Captain Wil- 
liam Bourchicr, R.N., to Langa, widow of the latb 
Lieut. 11. W. Lukin, of the 18th regt. Bombay 


Mnrrh 7- At Hobart Town, Van Diemen's Land* 
Thomas, aged 22, and on the 29th July, at Port-' 
l.’iiid-place, Canonbury-square, William, aged 19, . 
second and fourth sons of Mr. Joseph White, of 
Lloyd’s. 

IG. At sea, on board the ComwaU, on the passage 
to England, Colonel W. C. Faithfull, c.b.,. 89th 
Uegt. Bengal N.I. 

[The announcement in our last number, of the ■ 
death of Col. H. Faithfull, Bengal Artillery, wns' 
incorrect.] 

Map 10. On her passage from Sydney, Mrs. Abn' 
Brindley, eldest daughter of the late James Brind- 
ley, Esq., agctl 69. 

June 20. At Boston, United States, Mr, R. 
Hutchinson, lion. £. 1. Company's service, Cal- 
cutta. 

21. At Alexandria, on his way home firom Bom- 
bay, Walter Grant, Esq., assist, sure. H.M»4th ' 
L. Drags., only son of the late Col. Louis Grant, 
of Auchernick, Strathspey, N.B. 

26. At St. Helena, on his passage home from . 
Canton, John Cullen, Esq., surgeon, late Of 
lion. E.I,Company’8 service, andorDouHe, Pertll- 
shire. 

Julp 27. At Westbury, Wilts; Mr. T. 
aged 54, father of the late ReV.Thottuqi Apptegate, 
missioniiry to South India. 

29. At Clifton, Loutsk ThereiB Maty Ann, wife > 
of the Venerable J. M. S, Glenie, archdea^j pf,, 
Colombo, Ceylon, aged 55. ' 

Aug, 2. Aged 18, Emma, second daughter of IL t 
llebbert, Jfisq., of Ahe Strand, apd Braniley Gom^ 
mon, Kent.' 

— r Margaret Jane, only surviving daeoMrtfef tX;] 
Mrs. Cuningliam> widow of Capb wm: CiinMIlji-' 
ham, late of the Madras military service, aged d ^ 
yean. 

3. At Waltham-aoH, aged 99, WiUUun A; P, 






IfHeUigenhe. 


bhlhf ^jEni T^datf^ 

captain of the Hon. E. I. Company's iah p Java- 
^^t\’l^h^ehliiain», F^hTW i^enrlctta* claughter 
tff (I 

0. At .ticaiviirw, Devonshire, in her 23d year, 
t^tor^ana Amidia, wife of Lieut, C. H. liovd, 
hr the Bombay army, and daughter of the late 
j; S. Thacker, Esq., of Madras. 

Mary Charlotte, wife of Lieut.Col. C. Payne, 
B^biiy army, aged 47- 

...iiV William Cunningham, Hon. East* 

Di^a Company-s service, of South Lodge, Ayr. 

12. At Lenwood, near Bideford, Devon., the resl- 
demee qf his father, in the Kith year of his age, 
Henry Conway, second son of Major Wren, of the 
Madras array. 


14. At llininster» Louisa Caroliaft, only daiigliter 
of Capt. G. Hamilton Cox, of the Bengal array, 
aged.3 years and 0< months. 

Lateljt. j\t Portarllngton, Anna, relict of Capt. 
John Dallas, of the 4(ith regt., and brother of 
Lieut. Gen. Sir Thomas Dallas, o.c.n. 

— Samuel Annesley, aged two months and a 
half, youngest son of Lieut. Col. S. Hughes, c.a .4 
19th Bombay N.l. 

— In Egypt, on his relum to England, jfhira 
India, Major Benjamin Blake, Hon.E.i. Company’s 
service, in his 50tn year. 

At the Island of Ascension, Mr. Walker, assis- 
tant surgeon of the garrison : aho, Mr. Ross Lewin^ 
agent victualler on ine island. 


13. Aged 05, Mr. George Vason, for eighteen 
years governor of the Nottingham Town Jail. In 
ne sailed in the missionary ship to the 
Sea Islands, being engaged as a mechanic to 
the expedition. He was left, with others, in the 
Island of Tongataboo, where he was induced to 
join the natives, and lived with them in a state of 
sav^e life for many years ; with great difficulty he 
escaped, and, when taken tin board an English ves- 
sel, could scarcely recollect enough of the language 
to make himself known. 




— At the Sandwich Islands, Mr. S. S. Mason, of 
Lowestoffe, surgeon of the ship Harriet, of London. 

— In the Pacific Ocean, while serving as suraeoh 
In the barque Torj/, Mr. J. W. Wight, of Long 
Ditton, Surrey, aged 25. 

— At Leghorn, John Robinson, Esq., of Cum- 
ber! and-street, Bryanston-square, formerly of the 
3d Ciuards. with which he served in Holland in 
1799 , and during the whole campaign in Egypt. 


THE LONDON MARKETS. August 24. 


St/gnr. — The West-India market continues to 
resent a very tranquil appearance ; from the re- 
riers the demand has been extremely limited, and 
the grocers have purchased with much caution, 
taking only sufficient to supply their immefliatc 
wants. In Mauritius, the operations have again 
been limited, buyers continuing to take only suffi- 
cient to supply tneir immediate wants : good des- 
criptions, however, have supportedjircviuus rates, 
the supply being still short. In East-India, the 
market tor export descriptions has again been very 
inactive, and parcels are offering at rather lower 
prices, but without finding buyers. 

The home trade have again been eager 
buyers of all descriptions of British Plantation ; 
and the importers having supplietl the market less 
freely, prices have again advanced. The market 
for East-lntlia descriptions continues brisk, and 
advanced prices have lieen obtained; Ceylon has 
been in active demand by (he grocers, and an ad- 
vance of Is- (id. on former rates has licen obtained. 
For Mocha there has been much inquiry for home 
consumption, but the small supply limits business. 

Terr.— The public sales concluded last month. 
A4 might have been expected, the eftcct of the 
announcement of so large a quantity as 14,(K)<),000 
{lounda for sale, was an immediate cessation of all 
detinand for Tea in the market; an«l at the opening 
of these sales it became evident that this cause 
wQuJd prevent the trade from buying to any ex- 
teiit, although in the early part many of the im- 
porters were anxious to make sales at very reduced 
prices, yet little was taker by the trade; but the 
sutracquem withdrawal of a considerable quantity 
re-assured the buvers, and gave an impetus to the 
biddings, .which continued to the end of the sales. 
We astimate the quantity sold at nearly 7U,0(jO 
packages. The prices show a decline, as compared 
with April, on Canton Bohea of 2d. per lb., com- 
mon Congous Ud., fine Congous 2d. to 4d., Sou- 
chongs 4d. to fid.. Capers 2a., Pekoe .3d. to 6d., 
Twankays 3d. to 4d. per per lb, ; Orange Pekoe has 
advanced ftrora 3d. to fid. per lb., the supply being 
short and the demand increasing; Hysons have 
ruled mbet cheaper ; Young Hyson Is also lower, 
whilft ImpcHal andGunpowder have advanced from 
2d to per lb. The market is firm, but the de- 
mand has been only for small parcels, for which 
the buyers have been compelled to pay Ijd. to 2d. 
perlb. ptoflt on the rates of the lost quarterly sale. 

/Ucff.— A good demand has been experienced for 
East-lndla*: 

Cbfton.— Former iirlces hkve been maintained, 
but the demand has been limited for export as well 
the private purchases eince last 
only I,040 bal«B fiuratr at 44d. 


4*0, vs..- 


Indigo. — The following is Messrs. Patry and 
Ptosteur’s report of the result of the public sales of 
Indigo, which commenced on the loth and clos^ 
on tne 24th July : — The quantity declared for sale 
was !h541 chests. Previous to this sale, the Indigo 
market was heavy, and whilst small, orders for im- 
mediate consumption could not be executed under 
the rates of the April sale; still, when parcels were 
pressed, they could only be realized at a discount 
of 2d. to .3d. per lb. In this state of the market, and 
although the consumers held very limitefl stock, yet 
the quantity lieciaredfor sale appeared so large that, • 
should the proprietors be inclined to realize, a small 
decline was generally anticipated, especially on the 
middling and ordinary sorts, which formed the 
bulk of the sale. Contrary, however, to theseexpec- 
tatlons, from the very beginning tbc biddings were 
brisk, and the advance on the April rates, which 
was readily obtained for all good and decided qua- 
lities, fully made up for the discount which was 
submitted to for the ordinary and defective des- 
criptions. As the sale proceeded, the competition 
betnme greater, and the qualities generally taken 
by the home trade, which on the first day ligd 
selling at a small discount, very soon reached the 
last sale’s valuations, and have since kept steady 
at those rates to the close. Good and fine qualities 
for exiYort were from the first day in active demand, 
at an advance of 2d. to 3d. on the April rates, and 
as the sale proceeded, the advance reached 4d.to^ 
per lb. During the progress of the sale, 474 chests 
were withdrawn, and about 790 bought In, leaving 
8,400 chests actually disposed of, which is the larg- 
est quantity sold in any previous quarterly sa& 

It is impossible to state with any degree of accu- 
racy what pro[)ortioD has been bought for home 
consumption and export, but we may safely state . 
that the home trade nave liought very freely, that 
to all appearances verv little has been done on spe- 
culation, and that for the first time since 
purchases have been made for France.— Miidras 
was nearly all of very bad quality, and sold, V0nr 
Irregularly, which Is to be accounjed for by . 
very mixed quality in the cliMts, and the itonira*' 

quent dlfibrence in the valuations; aCCoMlng tb 
our own, it ranged from the last sal^s prices t08tL * 
advance.— Kurpah was in general better than Iiur 
year, and sold with considerable animation at aii'' 
advance of 4d. to fid. per 1b.— In Bast-Indla, there 
has been only a limited businen doing either for 
home consumption or export, but prevlons rates*' 
have been supported, excepting at which impolte’ * 
ters will not sell. The quantity . declaroi for sale 
on the 2d of October bw. increased - i 

chests, attbut 2«2O0 of iyhidj.aie.bld goo^. 



70 PRICES OF EUROPEAN, jGOODS IN THE EAST. 

K«D« TkeUttenV^Cm denote prinMeoKt, or manujhcturere* prieee s A» advance f per cent.) on theeamet 
. D. dteeount (par cent,) on the same / N.D. no demand»-^The bazar mannd i» eqwti to H2 lb. 2 oe. 2 
dre,, andUMbazar maunde equai h* ^tlrffctoi^ memn^, . ^oade>eoidjbu9aiRupeeK B. mda. produce 
5 toUper cent, more than when eotdbff t^LUtipefie F,'mde, — The MhdMe Cxiiay it citaat to dUlllb. The 
Surat Candy it equal to 746§ lb. The Pecul ia equal to I33i tb. The Corge ie 20 pieces. 


CALCUTTA, May», 18»8i 


ns.A. I 

Anchors Sa.Rs. cwt. 0 0 Cdk 

Bottles 1(K> 11 4 

Coals B. nid. o 5 — 

Copper Shealhiug, l(i*32 ••F.hnI. 31 tt — 

Brasiers', do. :i2 O -* 

— — Ingot do. 29 4 — 

— - Old Gross do. 30 8 — 

Bolt do. :i3 0 — 

*— Tile do. 29 4 

« Nails* assort. do. 28 8 — 

Peru Slab .*01.118.80. — — 

Russia Sa.Rs. do. 

Copperas do. 2 4 — 

Cottons, chinu pee. 3 0 — 

— . Muslins do. 12 — 

— Yarn 16 to I70 znos. 0 32 — 

Cutlery, fine. 15D. — 

Glass... loto30D.t< 

Ironmongery aoH. — 

Hosiery, cotton — 

Ditto, silk 30O. — 


, Iron, Swedish, Bq...Sa.R8. P.md. 4 13 @.4)3 

flat do. 4 12 — 4 14 

: English, sq do. 2 14 — 9 0 

flat do. 2 1.3 — 2 15 

: Bolt do. 2 8 — .2 12 

■— >. Sheet do. 4 10 — 5,2 

j— Nalls cwt. D 0 — 14 0 

t Hoops F.ind. 4 6 — 4 10 

Kentledge cwt. 1 7 — 1 10 

Lead, Pig F.md. 6 11 — 6 13 

i unstamped .do. 0 8 — 6 10 

; Millinery 1.3 D. — 25 D, 

I Shot, patent bag 3 4, — 42 

Spelter Ct.Rs. F. mo. 6 8 — 69 

Stationery 20 D. — 35 D. 

Steel, English Ct.R6.F.ind. 5 0 — 54 

. Swedish ;do. 6 4 — 6 12 

Tinplates Sa.Rs.boxsl5 0 —10 0 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine ..yd. 4 8 — 11 0 

coarse and middling. .. . 0 12 — 4 0 

Flannel fine 0 12 — 14 


BOMBAY, May 19, 18.38. 


Aflehon cwt. 7 ( 

Bottles, quart dor. 1.4 

Coals toil 12 

Copper, Sheathing, 10-32 ....cwt. 03 
Thick .sheets or Brazer's. .do. 64.8 

— Plate bottoms do. (i3 

— Tile do. 50 

Cottons, Chintz, &c., dec — 

— Longrloths.* 

— Muslins 

Yarn, Nos. 20 to 00 .... lb. OM'l 

.1—— ditto. Nos. 7o to IflU (M3 

Cutlery, tabic P. C. 

Earthenware A. 

Glass Ware 40 1). 

Hardware P. C. 

Hosiery, half hose P. C. 


I Iron, Swedish St. gandy .37.8 @ 

; English. ...do. 38 

. Hoops cwt. 10 

■' Nails ..do. 12 — 

‘ Sheet ;.do. 1(».8 — 

j — Rod for bolts St. candy 35 — 

do. for nails do. 47 — 

i Lead, Pig cwt. 18 

' Sheet do. 20 

' Millinery SRD. 

; Shot, piitent cwt. 11 

i^lielter ,..do. 14.12 

' Stationery 40 D. 

; Steel, Swedish tub 11 

• Tin Plates box 10 

, Woollens, Broad cloth, fine . .yd. 4 

. coarse 2 

, Flannel, fine 1.8 


CANTON, March 24, 1838. 


Drs. Drs.'! Drs. Drs. 

Cottons, Chintz, 20 yds. piece 3 @ 7 Smalts pccuI 40 @ 55 

— Longcloths do. 4 _ ]i Steel, Swedish tub 3i — 4 

— Muslins, 20 yds do. — — Woollens, Broadcloth yd. 1.20— 1..3.3 

Cambzics, 40 yds do. 3—4 do. ex super >d. 1.90—2.80 

— > Bandannoes do. 1.25 — 2.50 Camlets pee. 22 — 23 

. Yam, Nos. 16to52 pecul 33 — 44 — Do. Dutch do. 21— 26 

Iron, Biw •....do. 2i — 2.) — > Bong Ells ....do. 10— 11 

Rod ...'.do. 4i — Tin, Straits pecul 17 — 18 

Lead, PJg do. 6i — 6) Tin Plates box Hi— 91 


SINGAPORE, April 26, 18.38. 


‘V Drs. 

Anchors pecul 7* < 

Wtks ...100 3i- 

Cdppw Nails arid Sheathing pecul 35 - 

Conons,Madapollams,24ya... . 33.36 pc4. 2 - 

Ditto 24 40-44 do. 2) - 

* Longcloths 38 to 40 36-36do. 31 - 

do. do. 4CM.3do. 4'S - 

— ■■ — do. da ••...•45-60 do. 5 - 

r-rr Grey Shirting do. da 35-36 do. 31 - 

FHpU, 7-8. »9-8. eiuffte ttiloitre da 2 - 

eploure •• do; 2| - 

.ii Turttey teda '..^r 6 - 

fancies' *.'.•> ^ . ■ ' -do. 3 - 

— — Cambtifei I2j^ by 42 to 44 •• pcs. li - 

Jacobs; ^- 42 . 45 » .. da U - 

Lapp^r 10 40 .. 42 . . .do. Ij - 


• I , Dia.^ Drs. 

.Cotton Hkfs. imlt. Battick, dble.. .^eorge 4 W Ok 

1 — do. do Pullicat doz. — 3 

, Twist, Grey mule, 20 to 60 • -peculdS — 60 

I Ditto, ditto, higher numbers. •40. — ~ 

I Ditto,Turkey red,No.3(lto50..da 115— 134 

Cutlery 40 p^ ciut. dSc. 

Iron, Swedish .pecul 41*^' 5 

i English ••do.' 4' U-' iJ 

I Nan, rod i i • • • . • . .dq.' 41 “ ; ’ '4- 

\ Spelter ......pecul 61 — — 

Steel a. .tub fi 54 

I Woollens, Long Ella . : . .>.1 v. j : «| 

, — - Camblets ..... i .*1 : *. . U*}l\n6i jW) • - \30 
i BombazetU rfa 5 — 51 




MARKETS IN INDIA ANO CHINA^ 


Madras, Mat/ Of in^W. — European <3oods con* 
tinue in limited inquiry. The market Is over- 
stocked with Metals, (Tottons, Twist, Earthen- 
ward^ Conihctlouary, && &c„ which are In no 
InjiiArydt Resent. 

".^'sittgajforeyApi il^, lilSH. — Cotton Goods, plain, 
nriiitea, and coloured : no importations since our 
Init,' arid thO demand during the week has been 
ijsthpr dull. The low price of Opium interferes 
much with the demand for Piece Goods, and the 
Siamese and Chinese junks are taking very few 
this year in consequence, giving the preference to 
Opium. Cambrics, common qualities only, in any 
demand, and none in flrst hsnds. Matlapollams 
in some request. Longcloths have not been much 
inquired for during the week, and we have only 
heard of the sale of :H)0 pieces. Grey Shirtings 
have also been in less request since our last. Suit- 
able styles of Fancy Prints are much inquired for, 
and none in first hands. Plain Turkev-red Cloth, 
of stout quality and bright colour, saleable at fij 
to 7 dels, per piece. Other descriptions diflicult 
of sale. Several sales of Grey Mule Twist have 
taken place; in ('oloured Twist, we have heard 
of no transactions since our last. Woollens : we 
have no transactions in any descriptions to re)>ort. 
— Metals: the market for English Flat Kar Iron 
is now pretty well supplied. iVail-rod of middling 
and large siscB, in demand: Hoop and Sheet, in 
little demand. Steel: the market fully supplied, 
and diflicult of sale at quotations. Pig Lead in 
little request. Copper Sheathing and Nails: the 
market supplied, and not much inquired for at 
present. 

Canton, March S4, 1838.— Cotton Manufactures : 


the diknamlforllne bleached Longcloths continues 
coinI at an advance of nearly 50 per cent, per pieoew 
The Grey are, however, dull dr sale, except for 
the fine kinds, the importation of American Do- 
mestics having lately been very large. Chlotaa8» 
of suitable and hew patterns and proper dlmeB<i 
sions, arc in good demand, the supply being tery 
short. Handlcerchiefs are low, and very dull of 
sale. Cotton Yam, good Yarn of the higher 
numbers; 928 to 40, and a» high as 44, goes off more 
readily, and some has been sold at Dole. 43 to 44 
per parcel, the supply being short. The low num- 
bers are not so much in-demand. Inferior Yarn 
is almost unsaleable, and stock very heavy.— 
Woollens : The market continues very depressed 
for Spanish Stripes, without any appearance of 
speculation. Long Ells, from fi.OUU to 7,000 pieces 
weredispased oflastweckat high prices, whidi 
have since receded, and the market is very inaiy 
tive. Rc-sales have been mads of some at a loss 
of .‘X) to 40 per cent, per piece ; as, however, the 
({uantity on hand is very short, they are expected 
again to rally. English Camlets remain very low, 
and not more than 34 dols., duty paid, have been 
offered for a parcel of good quality and colours, 
Dutch Camlets have been more inquired for, and 
at about the same rate, one of the principal 
holders wishing, we understand, to support the 
market. — Metms : Lead is dull of sale at our auo- 
tation of 6j to 6L Iron is of ready sale, particu- 
larly the small Rod and Hoop, of which the im- 
portation has been small. Quicksilver, nominal^ 
there being little or none in the market. 

Calcutta and Bombay , — No alteration since our 
last. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


CafcuUa^ May 9, 18.^8. 


Bombay, May 19, 1838. 


Government Securities. 

Buy. Sell. 
Sa. Rs. 

prem. 15 8 14 0 
per cent. 

buy do. 0 4 3 8 

Mill..., par 3pm. 

Third 5 i»er cent. prem. 3 0 2 8 

4 per cent disc. Co’s Its. 2 C 2 10 

Bank Shares. 

Bankof Bengal (Co. Rs. 4,000) Prem* <2,800 a 2,700 
Union Bank, Prem. (Co. Rs. 1,000} • • H.'HJ a 200 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bill:, 3 months 10 per cent. 
Ditto on government and salary bills 5 do. 
Interest on loans on govt, paiier . . . . dj do. 


Stock . 
I'aper ' 

Second. 
5 p’-ct. 


Transfer Loan 
l«;B-»iititerest i 
able in England 
"rom Nos. 1,2(N) 




_ 15,2(M) accord- 
ing to Number 


a ofl 

r:; 

'Is 


1 

to I 


Rate of Exchange. 

Oif London, at fi mouths’ sight— to buy, 2r. 1 jd. to 
2«. Sd. i to sell, 2s. 2id. to 2r; 3d. per Sa. Ruiiec. 


Mat/ras, May 9 , 
liamittable Loan of 8th Aug. 1825, five per 
^ prem. 

nve ))er cent — 4 j prem. 

. .,.,i four per cent. — 4 disc. 

'’i, ■ E*thmige. 

to sell. 


Exchanges. 

Bills on London, at (> mo. sight, 2s. Ojd. to 2s. Old. 
per Ruiice. 

On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight. 101.4 to 101.11 Bom- 
bay Rs. per HM» Co.’8 Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 9!).8 to 100 Bombay 
Rs. pur IIM) Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

5 per cent. T.oan of 1822-23 Bom. Rs. 

Ditto of 1825-20, 108 to 111.4 fier ditto. 

Ditto of 1820-30, 111.4 to 111.8 per ditto. 

4 per cent. Loan of 1832-33, loO co 106.4 perdo. 
Ditto of l8.35-.30, (Company’s Rs.) 90.8 to 90.12. 

5 per Cent. Transfer Loan of 1834-35, 110.8 to 117 
Bom. Rs. 


Singapore, yIprU 26, 1888. 

Exchanges. 

Ob London— Navy and Treasury Bills, 10 to 30 
days’ssight, 48. per Sp. Dol.,none: Private Bills, 
with shipping documents, 6 mo. sight, 4ik '1C 
per do. ; Ditto, without dltto,-^ — per da, no 
demand. ; / ‘ 


Canton, March 4, 1888. 
Exchanges, Ac. 

On London, <>mo.sigb;, 48.4d.to48.5d. p^Sp.Do]; 
. On Benral.— Comtmny’s Bills, du days, 2i(ttoJil 
Co.’s Rs. per luo Sp. Dola. — Private Bills, 3U 
days, — Co.’s Rs. per ditta 
On Bombay, Private.BiUs-.»-iidiTanBaetifins. . 
Syoee Silver at L)nUn,di to 7 percent, prem. 



SHIPS And their probable 

; OF SAILING. 


FOR BENGAL DIRECT. 




.... 1000 tons. Thornhill 

Sept. 3. 

Portsmouth. 

Mnra* ....WV-* 

... 650 .... 

... Owen 

Sept. 5. 


Marion 

.... 684 .... 

... MacCarthy 

Sept. 10. 

Portsmouth. 

Duke of J^ncdeugk 

... 650 .... 

.. Close 

Sept. 14. 

Portsmouth. 

Zenoilm 

... 600 .... 

.. Owen 

Sept. 20. 

Portsmouth. 

FOR MADKAS AND BENGAL. 



Windsor 

... 700 .... 

.. Nisbett 

Sept. 1. 

Portsmouth. 

Lad^ Flora H 

... 756 .... 

.. Ford 

Sept. 15. 


Moharts .' 

... 800 .... 

.. Elder 

First week in October. 


FOR 

BOMBAY. 



ISrkman FirUay* 

... 440 .... 

.. Russell 

Sept. 5. 


Widmer Castle* 

... 700 .... 

Bourchicr 

Sept. 15. 


Buckinghamshire 

... 1469 .... 

.. Moore 

Dec. J. 



FOir CAPE 

AND BATAVIA. 



Sarak{ Government stores) . . 500 . . . . 

.. Whiteside 

Sept. .3. 



FOR j 

SINC.APORK. 



ajbert Henderson* 

... 427 .... 

.. Tweedie 

Sept. 14. 



FOR 

C^EYLON.' 



Persuzt 

... 600 .... 

.. Steevens 

Sept. 10.;. 


FOR CAPE 

OF GOOD HOPE. 



•JEleanora 

... 300 .... 

.. Wallace 

Sept. 8. 



FOR NEW 

SOUTH WALKS. 



Lady MacNaghUn 

.. 558 ... 

.. Hurstwick 

Sept. 1. 

Deptford. 

Begalus 

.. 369 ... 

.. Crew 

Sept. 10. 


Bashemy 

.. 600 ... 

.. Buckle 

Sept. 12. 


Alfred 

.. 716 ... 

.. Flint 

Sept. 17. 

Plymouth. 

Lord William Bentinck . . . 

.. 444 ... 

.. Doutty 

Sept. 20. 


Marianne 

.. ;100 ... 

.. Hayle 

Sept. 2.5. 


^ndiromacAe 

.. 477 ... 

.. New 

Sept. 29, 


JRoyod George 

.. 466 ... 

Richards 

Sept. 30. 


jbnichess of Kent 

3-12 ... 

.. Newby '. 

Oct. 10. 


Orient 

.. 596 ... 

., Wales 

Nov, 5. 

Plymouth.. 

FOB 

V. D. LAND AND N. S. WALKS. 


^Mied 


.. Parker 

Sept. 15* 


■ ■ 

FOR LAUNCESTON. 



Lgniaa Campbell 

... 300 .... 

.. Buckley 

Sept. 10. 



FOR HOBART TOWN. 



J/inutn. 

... 350 .... 

.. Todd 

Sept. 10. 


Apddne 

... 400 .... 

.. Rogers 

Oct. 5. 



FOR SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 



Katherine Stewart Forbes 

... 500 .... 

.. Fell 

Sept. 6. 


Resource 

... 417 .... 

.. Boyle 

Sept. 7. 


Platina 

... 300 .... 

.. Wellbank 

Sept. 10. 


CUy of Addaide 

... 400 .... 

.. Chesser 

Sept. 15. 


Maria 

... 420 

— 

Sept. 20. 



FOR SOUTH AUSTRALIA AND SYDNEY. 
jParikut 0 r 435 Vertue Oct. 1. , 

... ? . :;v .;y . ♦ Touching at the Cape. t Touching 
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RFiVIEW OF EASTERN 
No. X. 

The suspension of overland communication has left us at i|ii|[)irQvi<jted 
with recent intelligence from British India this month as’w weipe the last : 
in fact, we are at this moment in possession of little newsiJrom thence of a 
later date than had reached England the latter end of July last, the arrivals 
by sea having merely completed our hies of Indian papers. This interrup- 
tion, so unexpected and so long, must produce very serious inconvenience 
in the mercantile world, and it is highly necessary that -Ibeasures should be 
taken to provide as far as possible against its recurrence. The correspon- 
dence which has taken place between the East-India and China Association 
and the Court of Directors throws bnt little light on the causes of the inter- 
ruption, further than to show that it arises from the employment of the 
steamers on another service. But though the Home Government of India, 
and even the Ijocal Government, may be perfectly free from blame in the 
matter, the Court have undertaken the management of the steam communi- 
cation between the two countries, and have prevented the formation of pri- 
vate establishments, that would engage to undertake it as a mercantile spe- 
culation ; they are, therefore, in a manner, bound to provide against these 
irregularities, which, if repeated, will deprive this rapid mode of intercourse 
of much of its utility, which mainly depends upon its regularity and certainty. 
It is obvious, too, that if the steamers employed in the conveyance of letters 
and packets arc liable to be diverted from that service to another, at the 
convenience of the Indian Government, this furnishes a strong argument why 
the Government should have nothing whatever to do with the concern^ 

Under these circumstances there is nothing in our intelligence from the 
Presidencies (though it. contains much miscellaneous matter of considerable 
interest) to which we need direct particular attention. From Persia, we 
’^have some accounts through Constantinople, whence it appears that the ex- 
pedition to the Gulf, under Lieut.-col. Sherriif, had taken possession of the 
island of Kharak, with the consent of the Sheikh, and apparently to the 
satisfaction of the population in that part of Persia. Meanwhile, the Shah 
has experienced a serious . check before Herat. In an attempt to storm 
that place, he was completely foiled by the resolution of the besieged, and 
suffered such a severe loss, including all his chief officers and a Jlussian 
general, that it was concluded he must retreat through a country ravaged 
by his own army, and exasperated by his misgovernment.. 

There is a considerable mass of intelligenbe from the different settlemeiits 
ill Ai^tralasia, which, whilst it shows their continued progress, reveals some 
of the obstacles with which the colonists have to contend, in the hostility of 
the natives and the bushrangers, chiefly through the want of a better system 
of police. ThefAborigines appear to have committed some atrocious 
murders in New South Wales (p. 99), and at Port Phillip (p. 102) : the 
ca^troj^te .i|t the latter place is attributed in a colonial paper, as asQ^^^: 
■to the white people.” The working of the Indian GonUe; 
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system in Australasia (p. 102), and at the Mauritius (p. 107), will, p^r- 
Wps, convince those who take an interest in it, that their sympathy foi* t^se 
men is of a somewhat morbid character; tliat they very easily obtain jus- 
tice, and have little title to commiseration. 

The Cape papers contain further particulars of the condition of the 
emigrant farmers, wlio seem to have expiated dearly their folly in ex- 
changing a civilized government for the liberty of butchering and being 
butchered by the wild tribes of Southern Africa. 


THE TOOTH RELIC OF CEYLON. 

Mr, Tumour, of the Ceylon Civil Service, who has distinguished himself so 
much as a Singhalese scholar, in a paper on the Lat inscriptions of India, 
published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for October 1837, 
has given a history of the celebrated relic of Ceylon, the toothf of Buddha, 
supposed by him (though erroneously) to be alluded to in these inscriptions. 

It appears from Singhalese authorities, that, after the funeral obsequies of 
Buddha had been performed at Kusinara (B.C. 543), one of his disciples was 
commissioned to take his left canine tooth to Dantafmra, the capital of Kalinga, 
where oilcrings were made to, and festivals celebrated in honour of, this ** relic 
of the divine sage.” At Dantapura it remained thus honoured for 800 years, 
in spite of the protests of the Brahminical priesthood against the w'orship of 
piece of human bone.” Incited, however, by these enemies of Buddhism, 
Pandu, ** the Emperor of all India,** commissioned a subordinate raja, named 
Chittnyano, to repair to the Kalinga country, and bring its raja, Gfihasiwo, and 
** the piece of bone which he worshipped day and night,” before Pandu, at 
Patilipura. Ciiittayano proceeded with a great army to Dantapura, and G6- 
hasiwo made at once his submission ; he received the envoy of Pandu into his 
capital and into his palace, and related the history of the; relic, explanatory of 
his attachment to Buddhism. His narrative made an impression on Chittayano 
and his officers, who visited the temple which contained the relic. Guhasiwo 
opened the casket, invoked the relic, and implored a repetition of the miracles 
it had already worked, w'hich were accordingly repeated, and Chittayano and 
his army became converts. 

As the orders of the Rajadhi raja of all Jambiidwipa (the Emperor Pandu), 
could not be resisted, the Raja of Kalinga carried the precious relic in its casket, 
amidst the tears and lamentations of his people, to Patilipura. Pandu, exas- 
pierated with rage, commanded the piece of bone to be cast into a huge char- 
coal fire, that it might be consumed. By its magical power, a lotus flower, 
of the size of a chariot-whecl, arose out of the flames, and the tooth relic 
alighted on the top.^ Pandu then directed that the tooth should be placed 
bn an anvil and crushed with a hammer. But the tooth penetrated and became 
imbedded in the anvil. The emperor was amazed, and proclaimed that whoever 
cbbkt extract the tooth, should receive a great reward. A pious BuddlHst, 
after iwpoupdtng the doctrines and history of the saint, fj^oked the, rehci 
wjiie|keiigMe4 The emperor, counselled by BrahtpioSj, li^e 

>^TIlii tnaf Vxptefn lliM^ the Buddhiatic formuls, Om mcmi fOime 
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Pharoah by his wise men, hardened his heart, and resisted a succession of 
other miracles; till, at the entreaty of his principal officers, who had become 
converts, he renounced his incredulity, “ took refuge in the three treasures^'* 
i, c. Buddha, Dhaumo, and Sangho, and built a splendid temple for the relic. 
At the close of his reign, he permitted the tooth to be re-conveyed to Dan- 
tapura. 

This city being subsequently attacked, the son-in-law and daughter of the 
raja, by the command of the latter, conveyed secretly the relic, which was the 
object of the attack, from Kiilinca to Ceylon, in the ninth year of the reign of 
Sirimeghawanno, who reigned from A.D. 30S to 330. Between A D. 1303 
and 1314, the king of Pandi sent an army into Ceylon, which got possession 
of the tooth and carried it to Pandi. The next monarch of the island went in 
person to Pandi to procure its restitution, and was successful. During the 
wars with the Portuguese, it is said to have been captured by them and de- 
stroyed m 1560; but the native authorities assert tliat the relic was concealed 
at DelgamOa, in Saffragam, during these troubles. It was surrendered to the 
British, with .he Kandyan kingdom, in 1825. It i.s regarded by the Ceylonese 
Buddhists as the [lalladium of the country; and as its possession is deemed in- 
dispensable to perfect the title of sovereignty over the land, it has been found 
necessary, for the ti afiquillity of the country, to keep this object of supersti- 
tion strictly in our own cu.stody. Mr. I'urnoiir has been its custos since 1828. 
During tliis period, the sixfold caskets in which it is enshrined have been twice 
opened; once in 18.28, at the request of the natives, when a magnificent festival 
was celebrated, which lasted a fortnight; and again in 1834, to allow of its 
being seen by Sir 11. W. and Lady Morton, who were accompanied by the 
Austrian traveller Baron Von Hugel. 

In Dr. Davy’s History of Ceylon is a representation of the relic, together 
with an account of its abstraction from the temple, and its recapture, during 
the general rebellion in 1818. 


IMPORTANT HISTORICAL DiSCOVKRIES IN THE 
INSCRIPTIONS OF INDIA. 

I'hb results of the rapid progress lately made in the decypliering and 
interpretation of the ancient inscriptions of India, promise to be of great 
and unexpected importance. The combined efforts of Mr. I'urnour in 
Ceylon, and of Dr. Mill and Mr. James Prinsep at ('alcutta, aided by 
various coadjutors in different ])arts of the Indian continent, have already 
succeeded in opening the long-closed door J.o the complete explanation of al] 
the ancient characters of Hindu writing. The fruit of this discovery has 
been the important fact of a connexion between the ancient sovereigns of 
India and those of Greece and Egy])t. 

Our readers are aware that, by dint of a persevering sagacity and skill, 
which may well be denominated genius, Mr. Prinsep has been enabled t6 
recover a knowledge of the obsolete form of the Deva-nagari character, 
which was lost to the most learned of the natives ; and that he has thereby 
been able to read the legends on the numerous coins which have been col- 
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lected by 'rod, Ventura, Honigberger, Masson, and other explorers of 
numismatic relics in India, and the inscriptions on its pillars, temples, and 
rocks. On the coins, he has identified the names of Agathocles and Panta- 
leon,- which he has added to those of other monarchs of Greek origin con- 
nected with India; and recently, he has made further and more interesting 
revelations, from rock inscriptions in Gujcratand Cuttack. 

We are yet (unfortunately) furnished with but one of the papers read 
before the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in which Mr. Prinsep has developed 
these discoveries ; for the present, therefore, we can state little more than 
the leading facts. 

It appears that an accurate transcript was made by Dr. Wilson, Presi- 
dent of the Bombay Literary Society, of the rock-inscriptions at Girnar, 
in Gujerat, which were forwarded to Mr. Prinsep by Mr. Watlien, of 
Bombay. The character was found to be identical with that of the pillar 
inscriptions on the lats of Delhi and Allahabad already decyphered. Whilst 
Mr. Prinsep was engaged in the examination of the Girnar inscriptions* 
some similar ones were discovered by Mr. Kittoe, an enterprising coadjutor 
in this province of archaeology, on a rock at Dhauli, in Cuttack. A trans- 
cript of tliesc being transmitted to Mr. Prinsep, they were found to be the 
same (bating a few variations) as those at Girnar, 'Fhey contain edicts, of 
different dates, relative to the establishment of a system of medical admi- 
nistration, and Buddhistic practices, throughout the dominions of the su- 
y)reme sovereign of India, the Buddhist monarch Piyadasi or Asoka, which 
prevailed (it is stated) inTambapanni (Taprobane, or Ceylon), and in the 
territories of Antiochus, the Greek," whose name is twice distinctly 
mentioned therein. It is recorded in the Greek historians, that Antiochus 
the Great led an army into India, and formed an alliance with Sophaga- 
senes, king of that country, the third in succession to Chandragupta, the 
Sandracottus of the Greeks. The name Sopfiagasenes is a Greek cor- 
ruption of Asoka-singhay the commencement of whose reign Mr. Tur- 
nour has settled, from Buddhist authorities in Ceylon, at B.C. 247, which 
agrees exactly with the era of Antiochus. 

Continuing his examination of these inscriptions, Mr. Prinsep has found 
an allusion in them, equally authentic and distinct, to one of the Ptolemies 
of Egypt. The edict containing this highly curious passage is in a muti- 
lated condition, and at the very end of the inscription, which delayed the 
discovery. 

Tlie reference to Ptolemy is in the Girnar edict. Mr. Prinsep remarks 
that, from the known circumstances of alliance and connexion between 
the Macedonian provinces and those of India, it is not very surprising to 
find the mention of a Greek prince of Syria in the proclamation of a Hindu 
sovereign ; but it must be considered as a curious fact, that the benevo- 
lence of Asoka extended to living creatures in distant states, and that he 
sought to apostolize Egypt. “ We may hereafter," he adds, look for 
traces of the introduction of Buddhism into the fertile regions of the Nile, 
80 prolific of metaphysical discussions from the earliest ages.’* 
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I'he passage is as follows : — 

And the Greek king {Yona rajd)^ besides, by whom the Chapta kings 
{Chapt6.ro rajano) Turamayo, and Gongakena, and Maga [Here something is lost 
,^tke connexion may he supplied thus: ** have been induced to permit that” — ] 
both here and in foreign countries, every where (the people) follows the doc- 
trine of the religion of Devunampiya^ wheresoever it reacheth. 

The Yona rdjay Mr. Prinsep assumes to be Antiochus^ the ally, before- 
mentioned in the inscription. The name of TurdmayOj he, with this help, 
concludes to be Ptolemy : tlie r is doubtful, and may be an 1. In the next 
name, which is less perfect, the syllabic letter read as gon, if turned on 
one side, would be ««, and the succeeding letter, too short for a gy might, 
by restoring the last part, be made ti : this name would then be read Anti- 
konOy for Antigonus ; and assuming that chaptdro was a corruption of 
chatwarOy * four,' the passage may be understood as alluding to a treaty 
with the four principal divisions of the Alexandrine monarchy, two of which, 
in the time of Antiochus the Great, were governed by princes of these 
names, viz. Antigonus (in Macedonia), and Ptolemy Euergetes in Egypt. 
The fourth name, which on the stone was clearer than the others, Dlagd 
remained inexplicable. Mr. Prinsep, however, shows that Magas, son-in- 
law of Antiochus I., was ruler of Cyrene and part of Lybia, and that a 
grandson of his, of the same name, was contemporary with Antiochus the 
Great, though we do not read that he had any independent authority. Whe- 
ther Chaptdro (singular Chapta) may l»e intended as the Indian appella- 
tion of Egypt (which Wilford states, is called Aguptd or Guptdy in Sans- 
crit), he suggests, but admits is questionable ; the names of Ptolemy and 
Magas show that Egypt is intended. 

The intercourse thus proved to have existed between Buddhist India and 
Western nations may (as Mr. Prinsep observes) help to explain the close 
agreement, pointed out by Mr. L, W'ilkinson, between the Buddhist system 
of astronomy and the Ptolemaic : in opposing the absurd system of the 
brahmanical PurdnaSy the compilers of the Siddhantas had the advan- 
tage of the knowledge to be derived from Syria and Egypt. 

A fact, however, of still more importance, if the accuracy of Mr. Prin- 
sep's conclusions can be demonstrated, is that, in the third century before 
Christ, a Buddhist dynasty was on the throne of India ; whence it would 
appear that the extravagant theogony of the Purdnas and the fabulous 
system of chronology of the brahmans were invented (after their rivals the 
Buddhists had been put down) not much earlier than the commencement of 
the Christian era. 

We shall wait the result of these inquiries, which are now extending all 
over Indiai and of the new direction given to them, with much interest. 
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NATIVE SOCIETY IN I N D I A. 

NO. III. — BANKAS ANB SWINDLERS. 

There are in Hindustan three descriptions of persons who answer in some 
respects to onr dand^^ and are called hanka^ which means ‘ bent, ‘ crooked,* or 

* ouUof-the-way.* One consists of the inoffensive fop, or civil banka, whose 
whole heart is set upon fine array; another furnishes specimens of the 
military exquisite, or fighting banka ; and the third includes every denomina- 
tion of the bully, swindler, and cheat. The first is generally a rather silly or 
dissipated person, possessed of some property, which he squanders upon the 
finery wherewith he bedecks himself, greatly to the advantage of the marchands 
det modes of the place. The second is a person of consequence in the armies 
belonging to the native states, and frequently of very high consideration, being 
generally individuals serving in the body of Ekhay or free troops, who receive 
no pay, find and mount themselves, fulfil the duties of aidc^de^campy and are 
always ready for any desperate service. They are invariably expert swordsmen, 
or peculiarly skilful in the management of the spear, and accomplished in all 
the arts of horsemanship, while they are ever to be found anxious for an oppor- 
tunity of trying their skill with their favourite weapon, cither against friend or 
foe, all and every one who refuse to acknowledge their superiority. The banka, 
who prides himself on the use of the sword, allows the ends of his turban to 
hang down his back, a style of costume which is very significant, intimating to 
all who may have an inclination to dispute his claim to pre-eminence, that he 
is ready to fight ‘‘ w'ith the sword” in^fell encounter with any daring individual 
who will venture to come forward, or who presumes to wear in his presence a 
turban having ends of similar dimensions. Should the banka be a spearman, if a 
Hindu, he sports an anklet of gold or silver on one of his legs ; if a Moha- 
medan, a small band of bright-coloured silk or cloth above the knee of his 
horse*s near foreleg. These answer the same purpose as throwing the gauntlet, 
and are called bana C challenge *). When the hostile armies of native princes 
approach each other, the bankas will gallop within hearing-distance, and loudly 
challenge any one to come out and fight them with the sword or spear. 

Europeans generally have but a poor chance against the skilful banka, though 
instances have occurred in which British officers have accepted these challenges, 
and of these, only two were known to ride off conquerors, Dallas and Nairn. 
On these occasions, the weapon chosen was the sword. Dallas, it is said, fairly 
killed his opponent in more than one engagement. Nairn was considered 
the best swordsman in the army, and unrivalled in the management of his 
horse ; the glories he gained in the encounters, however, were unfortunately 
tarnished by a painful dilemma, which obliged him to draw a pistol contrary to 
previous agreement. The circumstances of^the case were much canvassed at 
the time, and though his opponent had taken a very unfair advantage, many 
people were of opinion that Major Nairn should not have had recourse to fire- 
arms.* Lord Lake, in consequence of this misadventure, forbade the accep- 
tance of banka challenges in future. 

When the military bAnka has displayed his bravery in action, he is frequently 
appointed to some lucrative situation about the person of the chief whose cause 
he tias espoused, and at the close of a campaign is often rewarded by a liberal 
greiit of land.* Many of the independent principalities in India have been esta- 

* The pardbilenof thJe rencontre will be found in the paper on the Irregular Horse, in our xxth vol., 
p.sao. M^or Nialie was afterwanla killed at the small fort of KuUiorah, a few milei from the cantdn- 
ment of Xaigung^ 
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blishecl by individuals who were originally bankas. The military banka has 
always some part of his dress of an extravagant or out-of-the-way fashion, 
either in respect to colour, texture, or form. Some will wear trousers, of which 
one leg is composed of red cloth and the other of green ; individuals of this 
class occasionally going so far as to have one entire half of the alkkalig^ or 
cloak, of one colour, and the other of a perfectly contrary hue, in addition to 
the parti-coloured trousers, so that the profile presents two different per- 
sonages. 

These gentry are seldom to be seen in the Company’s provinces, but they 
are plentiful in the Mahratta ramps and the courts of independent princes. A 
specimen of the class in its greatest extreme was to be seen at Lucknow, in a 
persou who, in assuming the double character, carried the principle to a great 
extent, by having his horse caparisoned in the same sort of style, the harness 
and housing being of diflerent colours on the different sides. The Tartarian 
cow-tails, four of which ornamented each of the four corners of his saddle, 
were on the near-side of his horse black, and on the off-side white. The mili- 
tary bfinka is very proud of his arms, accoutrements, and horse, on which he 
expends all his spare cash, lie will give any sum within the compass of his 
means for swords, daggers, spears, Ac. of a superior description, and is always 
armed to the teeth. If rich enough to afford the expenditure, he will cover his 
horse with silver or silver-gilt harness, and his own dress, saddle-cloth, and 
other accoutrements, with gold or silver lace, so that, to use one of their own 
expressions, they would “ burn well.” There was one worthy of this descrip- 
tion who always appeared with a large gold ring in his car, covered with talis- 
manic characters in Arabic. This ring was worth about twenty-five pounds, 
and its size rendered it very conspicuous. When asked why he wore such an 
ugly, heavy thing, by way of ornament, he replied that he placed it in his ear 
to reward the gallant swordsman who should cut of}' his head. This person 
had, on one occasion, been despatched by Colonel Gardiner on a mission of 
some importance. Returning into camp, he found the ground he had to pass 
occupied by the enemy’s skirmishers ; he was consequently compelled to fight 
his way through them, and in cutting a path for himself and his horse, it was 
proved that he had killed or wounded no fewer than seven of his assailants. 
This exploit obtained for him the soubriquet of cut-throat Jack,” among the 
officers of Gardiner’s horse 

The military bankas are polite and polished in their address and conversa- 
tion ; indeed, the extravagant style of their compliments, and their excessive 
courtesy, upon all occasions, would appear highly ridiculous to Europeans, 
though Asiatics consider the most flattering and florid speeches as murks of 
superior breeding, and judging entirely of a person by his outward behaviour 
and attention to minute points of etiquette, are of opinion that ** manners make 
the man.” 

The regiments of native irregular horse in the service of the Company aflbrd 
specimens of the military banka, although the necessity of appearing in the 
uniform of the corps prevents the extravagant display of dress aflTected by in^n 
who are unfettered in this particular. The piping times of peace, which have 
succeeded to the more stirring adventures of former days, are inimical to the 
exhibitions of valour in single combat with an enemy. There are, however^ 
various ways in which the banka can excel his companions in arms, either by . 
his superior skill in horsemanship, or with the matchlock, the sword, or the 
spear, while running at the ring, or engaged in any of the tilts and other exer- 
cises for which the native troopers ore famous. These men regard with, sofkie. 
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d^ee of contempt the method of hog-hunting pursued by European gfintle- 
men, which, though acknowledged to he a very dangerous sport, is hot suflli. 
ciently exciting for them. They employ the sword instead of the spear, and 
will pursue a hog, and, when he turns at bay, cut him down, for their swords 
will penetrate any substance, and their strokes are unerring in their aim. They 
can teach their horses to do any thing and endure any thing, performing 
almost incredible feats with animals which they make their companions and 
friends. A few balls of well-compounded mussdllah will suffice for a long jour- 
ney, without rest or other refreshment. These men, it is well known, were by 
a wise arrangement added to the British force after the campaign against the 
Pindarrees, when so many native establishments were broken up, and the tran- 
quillity of the peaceable portion of the community could only be ensured by 
giving suitable employment to wild and warlike spirits, who would otherwise 
have been thrown loose upon the community. The Pindarree leaders were 
chiefly composed of bankas — men who dared every thing to gain a name; for 
there are no Bobadils amongst them, these military knights-errant, if such they 
maybe termed, being always read}' to maintain their claims to the prowess they 
assert at the point of the sword. 

Individuals belonging to the third class are never in a situation to afford to 
keep a horse. In the native armies, in which, when possessing a military turn, they 
frequently serve, they are attached to a peculiar branch, a regiment to which 
is given the extraordinary cognomen of shodha^ literally, ‘blackguard,’ or 
* rascal.’ The regiment thus distinguished is not entirely composed of bankas, 
only a few aspiring to that character, they being in fact pre-eminent, even in 
their own corps of outcasts and scoundrels, for their vices and villanies. They 
ape as much as possible the external appearance of the true baoka, but do not 
possess any of the good qualities to be found in those strange, eccentric, but 
often high-minded persons. The shodha regiments are composed of men privi- 
leged to a certain extent, being allowed to commit many crimes which in others 
would be visited by severe and summary punishment. In return for these indul- 
gences, they are obliged to perform the dangerous services comprising the 
duties of pioneers, to form the advanced guard, and to lead the forlorn hope 
at sieges, when a breach is considered practicable. When not actually employed 
on service, they are allowed to have the entire command of their time and 
actions, going where they may think proper, and following their own inclina- 
tion, committing all sorts of irregularities with impunity, being seldom brought 
to account except for some very heinous and audacious crime. As they receive 
little or no pay from the state by which they arc employed, they are permitted 
to live upon the public, and to pick up a livelihood in any way that may pre- 
sent itself. They are great blusterers, bullies, and rogues ; are adepts in every 
species of knavery, sticking at nothing that promises to forward their views, 
and are continually committing actions which in a better regulated state of 
society would bring them to the gallows. 

Two of these gentry falling, short of cash, agreed to raise the wind in a new 
and extraordinary manner. The rich BunneaM are fond of having an attendanjt 
;of the bramin caste to prepare the flowers, grain, &c. for the daily oflering to 
t|he gods, as well as to cook food on certain occasions. Ascertaining that a 
Bunnea of great wealth required a bramin attendant, the eldest banka sold tits 
comrade as a slave to the Bunnea for Rs.200, assuring the purchaser that |he 
individual thus b^red was a bramin of high caste, but reduced in. circuqH 
atances,. and objJgpd to submit to slavery in order to liquidate a debt wliipitylie 
had no other means of discharging. The newly^-purchased attendant duly 
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estatifshed in the family, superintending the daily poojtdi^ or prayers, and cook* 
ing the food, and was, in the course of a few days, treated as if he were a 
relative or particular friend. He maintained the character he had assumed with 
great strictness and much satisfaction to his employer, until he felt assured 
that his confederate had proceeded to a considerable distance, and was free 
from the danger of apprehension, and that consequently the Rs. SOO were quite 
secure. He then began to alter his demeanour, exhibiting in the first instance 
marks of disgust at his employment while plucking the fiowers for the daily 
poojah. Being well aware that he was under the cognizance of the females of the 
family, he spat upon the ground — a mark of contempt certain to attract their 
observation. They of course reported what they had seen to the master of the 
house, who became alarmed, and determined to watch the movements of the 
pretended bratnin very narrowly. His doubts and apprehensions increased upon 
a closer scrutiny, and he began to suspect that his slave, instead of a bramin, 
was a follower of the Prophet. This was dreadful ; he had cooked the provi* 
sions for the daily meal, and every person belonging to the house had partaken 
of this polluted food ; the reputation and caste of the whole family were gone. 
To satisfy his own mind, without alarming the dependants, he called the sup- 
posed bramin into a private room, mentioned what he and the ladies had 
observed, and concluded by saying that he suspected him of being of the 
Moslem religion. The banka replied, “ By the oath of the Koran^ I am not a 
Mohamedan an answer which confirmed the Bunnea’s suspicions. He im- 
mediately entreated the banka not to speak so loud, or his family would be 
ruined ; adding, that the party who sold him was a rascal, and that he might 
follow his former master as soon as possible, as he should not remain in his 
house any longer. The banka, seeing that he had a vantage-ground, replied 
audaciously, It is easy for you to desire me to follow my master, but how 
am i to do it, without the means of travelling or money to purchase food for a 
aingle day ? It is true that I am by birth a Mohamedan, but being a slave, I 
was compelled to do what iny former master taught me. I performed the duties 
he enjoined with disgust, for I am a true disciple at heart ; but I must live, 
and therefore shall not quit your service without some provision.’* The old 
Bunnea became seriously alarmed, gave the rogue a handful of rupees, told 
him to mount a small pony which he was at liberty to keep, and urged him to 
employ his best endeavours to overtake his former master, for whose service 
he was so well fitted. 

The money obtained by these people is soon expended ; the greater num- 
ber being gamblers and debauchees of the worst description. Whenever they 
afe so fortunate as to have a good supply of cash, they indulge in dissipation 
of the grossest de.scription, leading the most idle and profligate lives, until the 
whole is expended, when they commence anew, their misdeeds giving constant 
employment to the native police. Though they flourish more vigorously in an 
independent state, where they have a greater degree of immunity, in conse- 
sqiidnce of the service which they may render in time of need, they are to be 
in the Company’s territories. An active, skilful man, at the head 
of the judicial department, well acquainted with th^' native character in 
alt its grades and phases, will effect a great deal in the way of keeping these 
j^ntry in order, and obliging them to be very cautious in their proceedinga; 
iidv^ertheless it is difficult, and in some places impossible, to prevent their pfey^ 
iogdn the public. The city of Patna i3 particularly renowned for the numbw, 
id&iaHty, and audacity of its bknkas. The following couplets illustrate the 

O 
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practices of this far-famed city, and the places in its neighbourhood, which 
have become famous for peculiar species of delinquency : 

“ Bhagulpoor ki Buguleca, 

Kukulgaon kt Thug, 

Patna ki Deewaleea, 

Teenon nam Zud.” 

Which in English may be rendered thus ; 

The Bhagulpoor burglars. 

The Kiikulgaon stranglers, 

The Patna swindlers. 

Are all three well-known,” 

The petty kind of burglary, which has given a disgraceful notoriety to Bha- 
gulpoor, would in England scarcely be thought worthy of the name, since it 
is perpetuated by poverty-stricken, mean-soulcd wretches, driven to such 
miserable expedients for the sake of a scanty meal. These petty depredators, 
though dignified by the title of burglars, arc literally wall-piercers. When 
reduced to hunger, which they have no legitimate means of satisfying, they 
find out the precise spot in the tenement inhabited by people who are better 
offin the world, in which their provisions are deposited — the granary, in fact — 
and making a hole in the wall, which being of mud is easily accomplished, they 
thrust in their hands, and take as much of the grain, or any thing else, as they 
can casil}' lay hold of. 

The nature and practices of the Thugs of Kukiilgaon (the native mode of 
spelling the place called by Europeans Colgong) needs no explanation here, 
since the system of Thuggee is now very extensively known ; but there are 
some ingenious modes of swindling exercised by the bankas, or deewaleea^ of 
.Patna worthy of mention. These fellows contrive to lay the wealthy mahajuns, 
or merchants, under contribution in a manner peculiar to a state of society in 
which some species of disgrace are ineffaceable. They insist upon the payment 
of a stipulated sum monthly, and should their demands be resisted, revenge 
themselves, by exposing the parties to what is termed beizzut, or dishonour. 
This is effected by getting up a quarrel with the person who has refused to pay 
the chout^ or impost ; any pretext will serve, and they take an opportunity of 
commencing the attack when there are spectators who can witness the whole 
proceedings. In the heat of the scufHe, they strike the object of their perse- 
cution with a shoe, or offer some other species of insult, equally injurious. 
The man is immediately disgraced in his own eyes, and in that of his neigh- 
bours and friends ; the more respectable he may be, the deeper is the stain. 
It is reported upon all sides that such a person has been beaten ; no matter 
under what circumstances, or by what kind of conspiracy the party has been 
made to suffer, the indignity has been offered, and the stigma which remains 
behind is indelible. The punishment of the offenders does not in the slightest 
degree affect the case. They may be brought up before a magistrate, the astoult 
proved, and a fine to the amount of fifty or sixty rupees levied on conviction; 
but that is cheerfully paid, the prosecoHor leaving the office with the loss of 
what is dearer to him than wealth or even life, that of an unblemished name, 
l^bis kind of sensitiveness can scarcely be understood in England; whm a 
nobleman of the highest character, if insulted by a coal-heaver, may do battle 
with his vulgar associate, and bring him before a magistrate to bdof,^; without 
prejudice to his honour, on account of the pliblicity of thb affiitr. In India, 
however, from«what has been related, it will be seen that the scandal thus 
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OCCAsioned is so great* that the swaggering, blustering banka* known to be 
capable of executing his threats, may have a whole bazaar at his command. 

It is easy to those persons who have obtained some acquaintance with the 
exterior of native society to distinguish one of those fellows from the sober 
part of the community. Their dress is always tawdry or extravagant, accord- 
ing to their means; those who cannot afford gold will bedeck themselves with 
tinsel, and though dirty and perhaps ragged, they will contrive to have some 
piece of shabby finery about their persons. They wear their turbans or scull- 
caps, as the case may be, stuck on one side of their heads, with their hair 
combed out to its fullest extent on the other. The hair is rendered stifi^ some- 
times with oil, and not unfrequently with the mud of the Ganges, which though 
carefully washed out, will enable it to stand up in the most approved fashion, 
that is, like a mop. The moustache is elaborately curled, one being twisted up 
on one side rather more than the other. Tight waists arc alwa3's coveted, and 
accordingly they are compressed to the uttermost by the shawl or kummur- 
bund girded round them. The dress is composed of gaudy colours, yellow 
slippers completing a costume which is strongly contrasted with the plain* 
though rich and handsome, garments worn by persons belonging to the respect- 
able classes. 

The general unmanageableness of the Mohamedans of Patna, who are perhaps 
more lawless, insolent, and licentious than those of any other city under Bri- 
tish control, renders it expedient to reinforce the regular police upon particular 
occasions. In addition, therefore, to the always maintained upon the 

establishment, Mmkoorce pconty a set of persons answering to our special 
constables, are called in when their services are required. This subsidiary force 
is composed of third-class bankas, with a notorious fellow at their head, who 
is styled iheir jemadar. It is necessary to employ these villains on the principle 
of setting a thief to catch a thief; they are very expert in the detection of 
crime, and by being engaged on the part of the authorities, are prevented from 
being themselves the cause of riot and confusion. Should the government- 
officer, to whose department the hiring of these Muikooree peons belongs, 
neglect to secure the banka jemadar and his followers, it is quite certain that 
some disturbance will take place, ending perhaps in bloodshed, but so dexte- 
rously managed, that the actual originators can seldom be brought to punish- 
ment. The banka who exercises his peculiar calling in the Company’s territo- 
ries is usually very cautious how he gets his actions brought under the cogni- 
zance of the law courts ; he knows how necessary it is to keep in the back- 
ground, and though instigating, aiding, and abetting all sorts of mischief, 
generally contrives to avoid detection. The peace of the community is dis- 
turbed, the offenders are well known, but facts cannot be brought home to 
them, and they escape ; it being found more expedient to prevent them from 
committing any outrage by taking them into pay, than to drive them to extre- 
mities by setting them at defiance. • 

-When parties are given by natives of rank in the city of Patna, it is neces- 
sary to secure the attendance of the police to keep order, in the same manner 
in which they are employed in London. Should the services of the jemadar 
and his gang be dispensed with, the consequences are always shown by broils 
and disorderly proceedings at the gate of the mansion ; outrages and insults 
are committed upon the guests, and valuable property purloined. The bhnkas 
have obtained a position which they are determined to keep, and while the nui- 
aa^^e 18 acknowledged, it is tolerated, the deewaleea of Patna proving too many 
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efforts: of the most active European magistrate who has endeavoured to 
fi^^tiie city of these vagabonds. ? 

j :^Tha ways and means by which petty depredators -contrive to pilfer whatever 
may be within their reach, are various and ingenious; amongst other methdds, 
they take advantage of a predilection shown by individuals belonging to all 
classes of the community for birds. These bird-fanciers are almost always 
accompanied by their feathered favourites ; people are constantly seen in the 
streets or public places with birds in their hands or on their fingers, which take 
shelter in their bosoms. Others carry them about in cages : labourers will go 
to work with their cages in their hands, which they place near them while 
engaged in their emplo 3 'ments. Some persons entertain an idea that the birds 
are benefited by the exercise taken by their bearers ; and in large establishments, 
where the horses and dogs are led out to their evening walk, the parrots and 
cockatoos are taken out also; the latter may perhaps be chained to their stands 
and carried upon men’s shoulders, but they evidently like the change, and if 
disappointed of their walk, will make the whole place ring again with their out- 
cries. At night, the bird-fanciers have the cages of their favourites covered 
with a kind of cloth, called kurwur^ to keep out the cold air, aad when visit- 
ing from house to house, they will carry the cages along with ti»ein thus enve- 
loped. The thieves have their cages too, but they are destitute ofiiving tenants, 
and quite ready to appropriate any waifs or strays that may fall into the hands 
of their owners. At the parties before-mentioned, given by rich noblemen and 
gentlemen, fireworks usually form a portion of the entertainmeut. These take 
place within the gate of the court-yard, or grounds belonging to the house, 
and the people who are assembled on the outside are adniitmd to see the 
iamatha^ or show. Upon these occasions, the guests, however high in rank, 
leave their slippers at the door — that is, in the portico or verandah, leading 
into the interior ; a custom quite as common as that of leaving the hat in a 
hall in England ; the floor of the houses being covered with white cloth, which 
would be soiled by the dust from the shoe. The pretended bird-fanciers, who 
are upon the look-out with their cages, cast keen glances towards the slippers 
at the door; they select those which glitter with embroidery and gems, and 
choosing their time, when the attention of the spectators is engaged by the 
fireworks, they seize the prize, and popping them into their cages, assume a 
very demure appearance, and seem to be wholly engrossed with the care of 
their birds. In consequence of its contiguity to the hill districts, where the fa- 
thered tribes exist in their greatest beauty and variety, Patna possesses a larger 
number of bird-fanciers than almost any other place ; it is difficult, therefore, 
to distinguish the imposters from persons who are really devoted to the care of 
their winged favourites. 

Bankas are very frequently in close connexion with the dacoits, or thieves, 
who, for professional ingenuity, will match with any in the world. From living 
hy. the wits, to gross swindling or downright robbery, the gradations are easy^ 
^4 the distinctions between the banka and the regular dacoit are sometimes^ 
Y^^y small, Two brothers, notorious personages, well known by the natniefS df 
Seetqn and Shunka, though managing to keep out of the pale of the law, ren-^ 
dqi;e4 their acquaintance with thieves of all descriptions of singular service.^ 
Ifhqy were in the habit of warning rich roahajuns, or merchants, wbowerb^ 
i^uvcying treasure to certain places, that they would be robbed upon a partial 
ciilar day and at a time which they specified, unless they paid them a stipuiatddv 
sjiiQ' of meney. Should the cash not be forthcoming, notwithstanding everyV 
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pi^aution, the robbery was certain to be efTected. In the same wAy^ bur^larii^s 
of a more daring nature than those described were threatened, and bouses 
were broken into and plundered whenever the owner refused to purchase the 
offeted forbearance. These fellows were frequently lodged in gaol, but as fre- 
quently let loose again upon the public, they having managed so well as to 
prevent any proof of their participation in the dacoity being brought against 
them. They at length made themselves so much dreaded, that the greater 
number of persons whom they laid under contribution were glad to pay the 
money, in order to avoid a greater evil. 

Seetun and Shunka, however famous in their way, were outdone by two 
other brothers, who, thanks to the determination of the district magistrate, 
did not escape quite so well. Pertaub Sing and Gholaub Sing were noted 
nrdats or leaders of robbers, sufficiently adroit to avoid all chance of a con- 
victibn ; accordingly, after a long career of depredation, they were tried and 
acquitted, but detained in prison by the Zillah Judge, who, well acquainted 
with their true characters, refused to allow them to be at large. The superior 
court, to which the case was referred, confirmed the acquittal, and repri- 
manded the magistrate for the arbitrary stretch of power exercised upon this 
occasion. Notwithstanding the disapprobation thus manifested, he pursued the 
same conduct, keeping his prisoners closely in gaol, and Government, who, 
though refusing to sanction this proceeding, saw that it had not been adopted 
upon light grounds, tacitly confirmed the measure, by demanding security for 
future good conduct, to the amount of Rs. 3,000. This money was not forth- 
coming, the parties being too well known for any respectable person to risk the 
sum, and the two Sings were effectually incarcerated for life. In the course of 
five-and-twenty years’ residence, the elder became king of the gaol, living so 
comfortably while in confinement, that at length he became quite reconciled to 
his abode, and would not have walked out of it had the gates been opened for 
the purpose. The interior economy of a gaol in India is very curious ; in no 
place is money so all-powerful ; and preserving his influence over his old com- 
panions, Pertaub Sing was plentifully supplied with the means of obtaining the 
good things of life from without, while he assumed almost supreme authority 
within the walls. When it was known that the two sirdars had not the slightest 
chance of ever being liberated, a shroff^ named Chota Sing, of no great reputa- 
tion, with whom they had extensive dealings, broke off all connexion with them. 
This man, though ostensibly carrying on the business of a banker, was more 
than suspected of being a receiver of stolen goods, and he thought that au excel- 
lent opportunity had occurred of appropriating to himself the share of the 
property belonging to his partners. Twenty years passed away, and Pertaub 
Sing) still a detenu, had no power to compel his quondam friend to give an ac- 
count of bis ill-gotten gains, or make restitution. At the end of that period, it 
chanced that the shroff got engaged in some trifling brawl, in which a broken 
head, or a slight damage of even less importandb, was the consequence. Aware 
that he should have to answer for this breach of the peace, he was uncertain 
whether the punishment would be fine or imprisonment. An award of the for- 
mer would cost him little, fifty or sixty rupees being in all probability sufficient 
to cover the amount; but imprisonment was altogether a different aflaif. 
Pertaub Sing ruled in the gaol, and would doubtless make him pay very severlely 
for the conduct he had pursued towards him. No one knew better how to t^O 
advantage of the insults and indignities it would be in his power to inflict^ 
the Mizzui, in fact (fur which there is no exact equivalent in the English' Ihti^ 
guage), to which he must reckon upon being subjected. He could not endure 
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the anticipation, and fled from the place of his abode, leaving all his property 
behind him. Proclamation having been made for the offender, Clio ta Sing, who 
was not forthcoming, his house and possessions were attached ; but it was not 
until after he bad been reduced to beggary, by two years of vagabondizing, 
that he could bring himself to return and surrender, in order to save the 
wreck of his property, and procure the means of subsistence^ He escaped at 
last with a trifling fine ; but the alarm he sustained, and the consequences 
which it inflicted upon him, showed the extraordinary nature of the power 
which Pertaub Sing was enabled to exercise. 

Bankas are not always of this determined character, even when they come 
under the denomination of sharpers ; the true banka is, indeed, a distinct per- 
sonage from the dacoit, though the latter sometimes partakes of his characte- 
ristics, and vice versa. 

A banka, who can afford to set off his person to advantage, endeavours to 
make his fortune by attracting the attention of the rich and idle of the weaker 
sex. Notwithstanding the suppo.sed strictness of their seclusion, the native 
ladies can see and hear a good deal of what is going on in a i^eat city, and 
with the generosity of the sex, when once they form an attachment, they are 
lavish in their gifts to the objects of their affections. When sot seeking for 
conquests, these bankas are to be found in the sweetmeat and paa7i shops, 
which answer in India to the coffee-houses of other ea.stcrn countries. The 
lower and still more disreputable classes frequent the places in which spirits 
are sold, and perhaps they are all, more or less, addicted to drinking. They 
are fond of displaying themselves and their fine clothes at all public places, 
and the following sketch of one of the most dandified class is taken from life. 
He was a tall, fine-looking man, with something rather revolting in his aspect, 
which might be easily supposed to be the result of profligate habits. His hair, 
which was frizzed out enormously upon one side, curled over a richly-embroi- 
flered scull-cap stuck knowingly on the other ; his vest, or coat (it being the 
cold season), was of puce velvet, of European not Chinese manufacture, lined 
with yellow silk, and edged all round with broad gold lace ; a handsome shawl 
girded in his waist, which tapered off to the requisite point ; he wore a pair of 
pale green silk trowsers, very long and loose, and edged with silver at the ends; 
the whole array being completed by a pair of richly-embroidered slippers. This 
personage was attended by a very disreputable-looking domestic, and formed 
altogether a striking contrast to men of his own rank in life, who, much more 
soberly and modestly attired, were content to mal^e a respectable appearance. 
Many persons present at the spectacle, who came on horseback or in some ve- 
hicle of their own, did not make half the show displayed by our friend, which, 
even in India, where consistency is not much studied, would be deemed out of 
keeping with pedestrian exercise. This worthy was well known as one of 
those upstart zemindars, or landholders, who have made their money nobody 
knows how, though there may be shrewd surmises on the subject. He was a 
Mohamedan, suspected of having been in the first instance a receiver of stolen 
goods, a character usually thriving in the Company’s provinces, through the 
unwillingness of parties to resort to our courts. His name was Kummur 
.od^een ; he was a Mohamedan of low extraction, and entirely destitute«Qf 
patrimonial property of every kind. He had risen in the world without any 
ostensible means^ and his connexion with suspicious characters made his neigh- 
bours look upon him in a more than dubious light. It was, in fact, well ascer- 
tained that he dealt in stolen property upon a large scale. There are in all 
the principal fiiies of India various descriptions of persons who make no 
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inquiry how the goods are obtained which are offered to them for sale. Gold- 
smiths, silversmiths, dealers in brass, copper, and iron, washermen, &c., 
may, without the imputation of having come by them dishonestly, possess 
articles of iron, brass, silver, gold, and wearing apparel of various kinds, 
in considerable quantities. These people, however, are often merely employed 
in cleaning, altering, and re-manufacturing the goods committed to their charge, 
which, when ready for sale, are made over to a superior person, who has the 
final disposal of them. Our friend in the puce velvet, it was said, trafficked this 
way to a very large amount. He had numbers of itinerant hawkers in his em- 
ploy, who carried the property committed to their charge to distant places, where 
it stood a small chance of being recognized and identified. Although respect- 
able people would be at first rather shy of a man making his way in the world 
by such questionable means, yet in India, as well as in other places, money 
carries great weight, and it is not always considered necessary to inquire how 
it has been made. The brahmins belonging to the temples, if not much belied, 
are great receivers of stolen goods ; offerings of all kinds are made to them, 
which the}' are known to sell again, and thus they have a ready means of mak- 
ing away with stolen property, the sanctity attached to their character assisting 
in preventing suspicion or inquir}'. 


THE GIIEAT WALE OF CHINA. 

The late Bishop of Capsa, M. Bruguiere, having been appointed vicar apos- 
tolic and head of the Catholic mission in Corea, traversed the most important 
parts of the Chinese empire, in the Chinese dress and aided by Chinese Chris- 
tians, to Tartary, before he could reach his destination. The journal of his tra- 
vels has been published in the Annales de la Propagation de la Poi, No. 50. In 
the course of his journey he passed the Great Wall, his description of which 
is somewhat at variance with that of preceding travellers. 

On the 7th of October 1834, we arrived at the Great Wall, so highly 
extolled by those who know nothing about it, and so emphatically described 
by those who have never seen it. This and the other wonders of China should 
only be seen in pictures to maintain their reputation. The Great Wall has 
nothing remarkable but its length, which is about fifteen hundred miles : its 
principal direction is from east to west ; but a little to the north of Shanse, it 
trends to the west-south-west. This rampart, formerly covered with bricks, 
which have tumbled down, forms the frontier of three or four provinces, each 
of which would, in Europe, be a considerable kingdom. In the plains and 
ravines it is a regular wall, fenced with battlements, between thirty and forty 
feet high ; on the mountains, I doubt if its height exceeds ten feet ; indeed, on 
the heights, it is little more than a ridge of earth, flanked by numerous projec- 
tions like reddubts, but there is no person to ^uard them. There are gates at 
regular intervals for the convenience of travellers, and the levy of transit- 
duties. 1 passed through the gate called Chan Tchaku (Changkee kow)— it is 
thdt through which the Russians go on their road to Pekin. No one paid the 
least attention to me; the guards turned their backs, as if to give courage to- 
me and my followers. Were a more rigorous watch kept, it would be easy to 
cross the wall in the mountains, or through the breaches which time has made.** 
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ASSAM.* 

, It is of late years only that we have, been able to procure much accurate 
information relative to the province of Assam. Since a considerable portion 
of its territory has become British, and especially since the discovery of 
the tea-plant in the Anglo- Assamese possessions, public attention has been 
directed to Assam, and its civil and natural history, and its resources, agri- 
cultural and commercial, have been investigated with more industry. We 
have, from time to time, laid before our readers some of the results of 
these investigations, and amongst them extracts from Dr. IVPCosh’s Topo- 
graphy of Assam. We think, however, that this work itself, a copy of 
which has lately reached us, deserves to be brought prominently to notice. 

Dr. M^Cosh had the medical charge of Goalpara and Gohatti ; he 
resided for two years in the country, and having taken a good deal of inte- 
rest in the statistics of Assam generally, he was furnished by the Commis- 
sioner, Captain Jenkins, with an extensive collection of manuscripts, 
including those of Buchanan and Scott, the latest reports from the dis- 
trict officers, and a valuable journal written by Capt. Jenkins himself, while 
on a special survey in Assam. From these sources, and from his own 
observation, the work is compiled. 

Assam is that extensive tract of country on either side the Brahmaputra, 
stretching on the north from the river Monash to the foot of the Himalayas, 
close upon the western boundary of China. On the north it is bounded by 
a cold mountainous country, inhabited by various tribes, and other hill 
tribes separate it from China and Burmah on the cast, and from Sylhet on 
the south. Assam may properly be called the valley of the Brahmaputra ; 
navigable branches intersect it in every possible direction ; and there is, 
perhaps, not a spot of habited ground so situated as to be more than a con- 
venient distance from some navigable stream.’’ The country is a perfect 
flat, as far as the eye can penetrate, studded with little green conical hills, 
rising abruptly frond the level plains to the height of from 200 to 700 feet. 
It has some extensive ranges of cultivated land, nor is it entirely composed 
of alluvial flats ; there are districts of primitive soil far above the reach of 
inundation. The inhabitants, partly from apathy, partly from superstition, 
do not endeavour to raise themselves above the floods ; they sit still till the 
water encompasses their huts. 

The country is at all times swampy ; but in the dry season it is suscepti- 
ble of cultivation, and produces abundant crops. The soil upon the hills is 
universally composed of red rich loam, with a sprinkling of particles of 
quartz or talc. Large masses of granite are scattered over the hills in 
whimsical confusion. 

The intercourse between Assam and Bengal is almost entirely maintained 
by vrater: there is a free communication between the Brahmaputra and the 
Ganges, and boats of the largest burthen pass by difierent inosculations out 
of the one into the other throughout the year. There are three land-routes, 

* Topography of Awam. By John M'Cobh. Officiating Second Anift. Surgeon Gcnerid Hoapitalj 
Calcutta. Printod hy Older of Government. Calcutu, 1837* 
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two of which are impassable during the rains ; the third crosses the Kassya 
hills, which are impracticable for carriages and beasts of burthen. 

There are routes from Assam to Bootan, Tibet, Burmah, and China; the 
latter is an open road, by which a considerable trade in Chinese and Bur- 
mese manufactures is carried on. The intercourse between China and 
Assam by this route, which passes through Burmah, is extremely tedious, 
and can be followed only by traders who traffic as they pass along. A 
knowledge of the extreme navigable branches of the Brahmaputra has 
pointed out a much shorter and more convenient path. 

This extensive valley, though some centuries ago richly cultivated by ail 
industrious and enterprising people, is now to seven-eighths of its surface 
covered with jungle, emitting febrile miasmata. The ruins of splendid 
temples are discovered in wastes and forests ; and large tanks, overgrown 
with brushwood, point out the sites of once populous cities. 

The ruling race of the Assamese are supposed to have emigrated from 
the borders of China, and conquered Assam early in the thirteenth century. 
They were called Ahoms. For several centuries, these Ahoms held the 
sovereignty; they increased their territories, and manfully resisted the 
Moguls. About x\.D. 1(5()5, the reigning prince. Raja Chukum, was con- 
verted to Hinduism, and their original deity, Chung, fell into neglect. The 
nation soon after adopted the language of Bengal, and the ancient Ahom 
tongue, which is a branch of the Tai language, became nearly extinct. 
Soon after their conversion, the people degenerated, and the kingdom began 
to decline. Civil wars and assassinations reduced their numbers ; the hill 
tribes plundered and enslaved them, and the Burmese took advantage of 
their weakness to rob them of their independence. The present represen- 
tative of this once powerful dynasty, the *^Lord of Heaven," resides at 
Jorenauth, in tawdry splendour, his resources limited to that of a zemindar; 
his nobility are reduced to beggary, and his court is an empty mockery of 
royalty. His subjects amount to about 200,000 ; his revenue is less than 
Rs. 1,50,000, and his army is reduced to five hundred men. A table of the 
rajas of Assam, extracted from native annals, has been published by Mr. 
Prinsep.* 

The most ancient capital of Assam was Gheergong; subsequently it 
was at Rungpore ; it is now fixed at Jorenauth. Gheergong," Mr. 
M^Cosh says, was a city of immense extent, all built of brick or stone, 
upon the banks of the little river Dekho, a few miles above Rungpore. It 
is still the abode of the few Ahoms who have adhered to the faith of their 
fathers. About ten miles from it is the burial-place of the Assam kings, the 
city of Azoo, where their remains were deposited in a vault in a magnifi- 
cent temple." The princes of the blood royal were ahut up for life in 
Naitiroop, a confined unhealthy spot in the most remote part of the country. 

The Assamese are chiefly Hindus, yet there is a large proportion 6i 
Musulmans, who are, however, held in great contempt. Neither are yei^ 
rigid. A large mass of the population is composed of tribes from the hills, 

« Joum. of Afiat. Sodety of Bengal, December 1830. 
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who intermarry with the Assamese. The latter are weak and degenerate ; 
they are idle, timid, and intemperate ; fond of drinking arrack and of 
chewing opium. They have high cheek-bones, and a physiognomy resem- 
bling the Chinese. The women are very fair, and many would be reckoned 
beautiful in any part of the world, their forms and features closely approach- 
ing the European. Unfortunately, morality is a scarce virtue amongst 
them ; mothers think nothing of selling or renting the virtue of their daugh- 
ters. The Assamese, the women especially, are reputed to be magicians 
by the inhabitants of other provinces, and the influence of female beauty is 
there literally ascribed to enchantment. 

At Goalpara, there is a small society, amounting to about fifty or sixty, 
of native Christians, a remnant of the posterity of some Portuguese soldiers, 
once entertained by the Nawab of Diicca. Each family has a rude wooden 
image, commonly of the Virgin Mary, cut upon a post, and stuck into the 
ground, after the manner of the Hindus. Ignorance and corruption will 
bring all creeds on a par. They have no religious meetings, and appear to 
pay no more regard to the Sabbath than other natives, from whom they are 
not to be distinguished by dress or habits. Their occupation is cow- feeding, 
or that of chuprassees. They are feared and shunned; they sometimes 
intermarry with Musulmans, the marriage ceremony being performed by 
the magistrate. 

A small colony of Burmese soldiers, who surrendered to the British 
during the war, is settled at Sinygmary, in the Goalpara district, and some 
Marwaii traders, called Kyahs^ an enterprising class, reside in the principal 
towns of Assam. The whole produce of the country passes through their 
hands ; they are wealthy, and live in a style of great comfort and even 
elegance. 

Education is at a very low ebb throughout Assam, and is confined entirely 
to the males : no man would marry a girl who could read or write. A 
thriving English school, attended by more than a hundred boys, under a 
European master appointed by Government, is now in full operation at 
Gohatti. 

Slavery still exists in Assam ; slaves are bought and sold every day for 
a mere trifle. All the drudgery of the household and the labour of the field 
are performed by them. Many have mortaged or sold themselves and des- 
cendants for a few rupees. They are believed to be kindly treated, and 
slaves are not allowed to be exported from Assam. They are valued 
according to caste : high caste adults sell for Rs. 20 ; boys for Rs. 15, and 
girls for Rs. 8 or Rs. 12. 

The houses of the Assamese are mostly raised on terraces of clay, three 
or four feet high ; the walls are made of large trees, roughly hewn, sunk 
about seven feet into the ground, and covered with mats and reeds, some- 
times plastered with clay. Many of the Europeans’ houses are built of 
mat and bamboo: a tolerable one (without wooden doors or glass windows) 
can be erected for Rs. 700. Carriages and beasts of burthen are seldom 
seen. Where water-carriage, which is the general mode of conveyance, can- 
not be had, porters arc employed ; they possess great strength. 
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Agrieukure is in a backward state in this country. Immense tracts are 
Jyiiig waste that might be profitably cultivated. Rice, of inferior quality, 
sugar, manufactured into goor^ mustard seed, from which oil is obtained, 
cotton, which is largely cultivated by the hill tribes, and of which a great 
deal is exported, opium, which is grown to a very considerable extent, for 
chewing and infusion, lac, which is collected in large quantities, and silk, of 
which there are three varieties, are the principal products. The silk is 
spun and woven by the females into thread and cloth. 

An important article of agriculture in Assam, and which promises to 
raise the province into importance, is tea, which grows wild, and till 
recently, grew unnoticed. It is the identical tea tree of China, and thrives as 
favourably upon the mountains of the Kangtis, Singphos, and other hill 
tribes, as in the adjoining provinces of China, and requires only the same 
care in its culture and manipulation to rival or supersede the ‘^fragrant 
weed” of the celestial empire.* TJie distance of the tea district from 
Calcutta is of little moment, since the Brahmaputra is open at all seasons 
for boats of the largest burthen, even to the foot of tlie hills where the tea 
grows. 

Amongst other products which might be made available for commerce in 
Assam are coffee, now growing in a wild state ; the ratan, of which impe- 
netrable jungles are formed, the main stems, though little thicker than the 
finger, being sometimes two hundred feet long; India rubber, which is 
obtained as a milky juice from incisions in a species of jficus ; and many 
valuable gums, including copal, which is chiefly found on the Naga hills. 
One of the most remarkable vegetable productions is a poison used for des- 
troying animal life, grown by the Abors, on the banks of the Sampoo. Its 
cultivation is a secret. It has the appearance of a small fibrous root, which 
is pounded up into a paste with the juice of another plant. A scratch from 
an arrow poisoned with it is followed by almost instant death. Assam 
abounds in timber, and Dr. M^Cosh has given, from Dr. B. Hamilton, a 
list of ninety timber trees, adapted for building or canoes. 

The zoology of Assam is similar to that of most jungly countries in the 
East. Wild elephants arc numerous, and move in large herds ; they arc 
destructive both to crops and to human life. From 700 to 1,000 are 
annually exported from Assam. The Singphos kill them with poisoned 
arrows shot from a musket, merely for the sake of the teeth. The rhino- 
ceros inhabits the densest parts of the forests, and is difficult to be found. 
The skin is valued for making shields, and great sanctity is attached to the 
horn, which is not a process of the bones of the nose, but united by a con- 
cave surface, so as to admit of being severed by a blow, or detached by 
maceration. Considering the wild and sequestered habits of these the 
most retired of all animals, it is surprising how very easily they are tamed. 
With a little training, a young one, a few months after being caught, may 
be.turned loose to feed, and be ridden on by children. They speedily con- 
tract a strong affection for their keeper, and come at his call, and follow his 

For Mr. account of the plant, see A§, Jottm* vol. x». p. 184 } and Dr. Wallich’s account, 

same vot, p. 115. 
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like a dog wherever he goes.” Tigers, leopards, bears, and bufia^ 
loes are numerous. Horses are brought from Bootan, and sheep from the 
same country and Bengal. Snakes of many kinds are numerous, but few are 
venomous. The boa, or python, is considered harmless ; it will enter the 
poultry-house and carr}" away fowls. White ants are more destructive, here 
than in any part of India. They devour the very houses as they stand, from 
the main posts, to the lost bundle of thatch. The durability of a house, and 
consequently its value, are calculated according to the quantity of provender 
it contains for the white ant. These insects make equally free with the trees 
of the forest, and probably every tenth tree. Dr. M^Cosh says, falls a prey 
to their voracity. Crocodiles, as our author calls them, though they are 
properly alligators, swarm in all parts of the Brahmaputra, which abounds 
in a variety of very fine fish. 

The mineral products of Assam include gold, which is found in almost all 
the mountain streams that flow into the Brahmaputra, and even in the great 
river itself ; silver, a mine of which is worked in the Bor-Kangti country, 
near the sources of the Irawadi, and iron, which is found abundantly in 
most of the hills. Coal has been found in several places in Assam, and 
limestone forms part of the boulders of the branches of the Brahmaputra, 
above Suddia, being washed down by floods from the mountains. Mun- 
kung or Mogaum, in the country of the Burmah Singphos, is celebrated 
for its precious stones. There are several amber-mines in the province of 
Hukung, and petroleum is found in Upper Assam. 

The Assamese are not a manufacturing ))eople ; their artizans are mostly 
from India, and even their trade with Bengal, Bootan, Tibel^ China, and 
Ava, is engrossed by the Marwaris. 

Amongst the remains of antiquity in Assam, Dr. M^Cosh notiees the 
temples of Kamakya, near Gohatti, on the summit of a hill, and which is a 
celebrated place of pilgrimage from all parts of Hindustan. The buildings 
are handsome structures, but he thinks they are of modern date, and were 
erected upon the ruins of much more ancient structures built of liewn and 
carved granite, now used as materials for modern erections. Remains of 
carved mouldings, bas-reliefs, a fragment of a flower, or the frustrum of 
a column, attest the grandeur of the ancient edifices. So very extensive 
bave»been these antique buildings at Kamakya, that the road up the hill, a 
mile long and thirty feet broad, is paved with these granite ruins. Similar 
ruins are to be seen as low down the Brahmaputra as Doobri, about thirty 
miles below Goalpara. Poorah, Rungpore, and Gheergong are also cele* 
brated for their ruins. The bricks are quite different in size and shape from 
aiiy in general use in India, and in all respects are the same as those used' 
in England. Amongst the remains of antiquity are two stone bridges, one 
orvef the Namdung river, the other over a canal in Kamroop. One of the; 
most splendid remains is a broad road, or military causeway, extending 
along the whole northern border of the country from Suddia to Behar.^ ** 
is called the Gobaing Koomla Ally, after the name of the KoomJa Go- >: 
haing, by whom it was erected. This road is about fifteen feet broad, and 
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raiited about eight feet above the inundation, and when in full repair, 
afforded land conveyance at all seasons of the year. The blessing of such 
a road to such a country as Assam, must have, been invaluable. Unfortu- 
nately, it is noTv in many parts lost in jungle, and the rains have made 
regular breaches through it. There are several other bund roads of this 
nature.” The Bengal Ally is thought to have been connected with Oo- 
hatti by a bridge across the Brahmaputra ; thus opening a free communioa'P' 
tion with the great bund roads. Many extensive forts are scattered over 
the country ; those of Buddur Ghur, Rajah Ghur, and Gohatti, are the 
most remarkable. 

Assam is quite uninfluenced by the changes of the monsoon ; the wind 
blows from east or north-east for more than nine months in the year, and 
seldom from any other direction for more than a few days at a time. There 
is a, greater equality of temperature than is general throughout India. The 
hot weather is much more moderate and endurable ; there are no ** hot 
winds,” and a tailie is unknown. The nights are cool and refreshing, and 
a punkah is seldom put in motion. Very violent storms are frequent, from 
April to June, accompanied with terrific thunder and lightning. The rains 
commence in April, when the Brahmaputra begins to swell, and by the Ist 
July, the whole country is an inland sea, the average rise of the river being 
thirty feet. The flood of Deucalion is in a great measure realized every 
year. The timid deer, exhausted by long swimming and exertion, is glad 
to take shelter in a cow-house or a cottage. The tiger and the buffaloe 
swim together in amity, and the elephant and her young with the wild hog 
and her sucklings. The native anchors his boat to his own roof-tree, per- 
forms his ablutions on his flooded hearth, and drags his net in his tobacco- 
garden; where the oxen lately ploughed, they are swum across to higher 
pasture; where a field of grain a short time before waved in the rising sun, 
nought now waves but the muddy water ; the sites of large villages are 
known only by their roofs above the stream ; and the situations of others 
are pointed out only by a few palm trees weeping over the drowned and 
deserted foundations.” Earthquakes are frequent, though they seldom do 
serious damage. 

The extent of Assam is about an area of 16,200 square miles ; its ex- 
treme length, from west to cast, being about 360 miles ; its breadth vary- 
ing froin twenty to seventy. It is divisible into three great portions : that 
occupied by the British ; that belonging to the Rajah of Assam ; and that* 
in possession of the dependent hill tribes. The first is subdivided into the 
zillahs of Goalpara; Kamroop or Gohatti ; northern Central Assam (Dur- 
Tung or Tezpore) ; and southern Central Assam (Nowgong or Rungagora) ; 
to which may be added the small separate district of Nowdwar or Bish- 
nauth. During the splendour of the Assam princesi Gohatti was one of 
the largest cities and strongest fortresses in the kingdom. Small vestiges of 
its former grandeur remain. Its spacious tanks, the wonder of the present 
age, are choked up with jungle. Almost every hill round Gobatti> 
crowned with one or two little temples, alt still well-endowed, and in good 
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repair, which abound with faquecr^ who stroll about the country in a dis-r 
gusting state of filth and nakedness. Aghorpunts, or eaters of human flesh, 
are occasionally met with amongst them. ** During my residence at Goal, 
para/' observes Mr. M^Cosh, two men of that caste were caught gnaw, 
ing the flesh from a human bone : one of them told me he had been in tlie 
habit of eating human flesh for many years/' There are many remarkable 
ruins near Tezpore.* 

Dr. M^Cosh has devoted a chapter to the insalubrity of Assam and its 
causes, adding sensible suggestions for their removal. Another chapter is 
occupied with the details of the revenue, judicial, and police departments of 
British Assam. The last chapter comprehends interesting accounts of the 
hill tribes, who are yet but little known. They may be divided into the 
northern, namely, the Bootcas, Akas, Duphlas, Koppachors, Miris, Abors, 
Bor Abors, Mishmis, Kangtis, and Bor Kangtis; and the southern, viz. 
.the Singphos, Mattucks, Nagas, Munniporis, Cacharis, Kassyas, and 
Garrows. 

Bootan (though Boot or Bhot is generally applicable to the land between 
the great Himalaya range and the plains) is bounded on the west by Sik- 
kim, on the north by Tibet, on the cast by the Akas, and on the south by 
Assam. Its length from W. to E. is about twenty-two days’ journey ; its 
width from ten to fifteen. It is cold and rugged ; but is well cultivated, 
the brows of the hills being cut into terraces. A tribute in kind is paid by 
the Booteas to the Company, on account of certain lands in the plains, 
called dwarSj which were allotted to them for the cultivation, during part of 
the year, of rice, for which their hills are not adapted. The government 
of Bootan is vested in the Dhurm Rajah and the Daeb Rajah; the former 
being the spiritual head (who never dies, but transmigrates into an infant) ; 
the latter is the secular ruler, though subservient to the Dhurm, and hold- 
ing the ofiice of prime minister only. The oilice is not hereditary, nor 
secured for life. The summer capital is Tassisudon ; in the winter season, 
on account of the severe cold, it is deserted for Dosen or Punaka. Many 
of the inhabitants cultivate one farm in the mountains in the summer, and 
another in the lower lands in the winter. The revenue amounts to about 
tliree lakhs of rupees, which is farmed out. The Bootcas are a rather 
undersized race; more remarkable for tension of sinew than weight of 
limb. Their persons are extremely filthy, and there is an air of meanness 
and poverty about those who bold considerable posts. They arc, however, 
acknowledged to be a very quiet, industrious race— very civilized too, Mr. 
M^Cosh says. Their features are purely Tartar. Many of their laws and 
customs they have copied from the Chinese, who are not more scrupuloiia 
in guarding against the entrance of foreigners into their country. They 
have no genius for war'; though they go armed (even the women) at all' 
times, they are afraid to fire the matchlocks they cany. Their religion is. 
buddhism; their priests are geluma^ who Uve. in celibacy. Prostitutioa 
and polyandry are traits in their manners. 

• An ^eeoimt cf thsife by Cspt.W(Ktiiiacott, msy be «een in Uie Journal of the Aa. Soc., of Bengal Ijor.. 
AprUljttft. 
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The Akas^ Dtiphlas^ and Koppachors, are ferocious iind warlike tribes^ 
who live by plunder and the levy of black-mail from the cultivators on the 
plains. The Government have lately commuted this levy for an equivalent 
in cash. 

The Miris occupy that strip of alluvial land along the northern bank of 
the Brahmaputra^ from the large island Majuli to the river Dihong, and are 
bounded on the north by the Abors. Their manners are wild and barba> 
rous, and their persons squalid and filthy. They use bows and poisoned 
arrows, and arc expert marksmen. They arc an industrious race, and culti- 
vate the ground on the skirts of the forests, moving from one spot to 
another. 

The Abors, Bor-Abors, and Mishmis, inhabit an extensive range of 
mountainous country along the southern exposure of the great Himalayan 
chain, and bord</r on Tibet and China. They arc numerous ; the Mishmis 
are considered ds dependants on the Abors, and treated as slaves. Their 
houses are so constructed, that the ])crpendicular side of the rock forms one 
wall ; the floor is made of bamboos, with one side supported in the rock, 
and the other in beams driven into the ground. The space underneath is 
tenanted by the cattle. They are a hospitable, and even a social race, and 
a constant round of festivity is kept up, in their snowy mountains, from one 
end of the year to the other, each chieftain inviting his associates and 
neighbours in turn. Nor arc these hospitable rites allowed to be forgotten ; 
the skull of every animal that has graced the board is hung up as a record 
in the hall of the entertainer; he who has the best stocked Golgotha is 
looked upon as the man of the greatest wealth and liberality ; and when he 
dies, the whole smoked-dried collection of many years is piled upon his 
grave, as a monument of his riches, and a memorial of his worth.'' 

The Kangtis are the most civilized of all these mountain tribes ; they 
inhabit the triangular tract of country bounded by the Jjohit, Dihong, and 
the country of the Mishmis. They are descended from the Bor Kangtis, a 
powerful race situated on the sources of the Irawadi ; they emigrated from 
their native country about fifty or sixty years ago, and forcibly occupied the 
country they now possess, ejecting the reigning chief, the Suddia Cowa 
Gohaing, and reducing his subjects to slavery. They are now superior to 
their neighbours, tall, fair, handsome, considerably advanced in civilization, 
and endowed with military courage. They are Buddhists ; but Hinduism 
is making progress amongst them. They are one of the few tribes that 
have a written character, and they can read and write the Burmese lan- 
guage. Their own language closely resembles*thc original Ahom. Suddia 
is the capital of the Kangti country, and is the most advanced post we 
possess on the N.E. frontier. It is a place of some importance, and has it 
population of 4,000 men. Its trade is rapidly increasing. The chief, the 
Suddia Cowa Gohaing, though he pays the Company’s Grovernment no 
tribute, acknowledges its supremacy, and is bound to furnish a contingent 
of two hundred men. ' 

The Bor Kan^s are a numerous and powerful race, under the Govern- 
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ment of Ava. Their capital is Mancbi, on a remote branch of the Ira- 
wadi, which was visited, in 1827, by Lieuts. Wilcox and Burlton, who 
were kindly received by the Bor Kangti chief. There is a silver mine in 
their country, as well as mines of iron and lead. 

Another tribe of Kangtis, called Munglung, are negociating for a settle- 
ment in the Anglo- Assamese territory. 

The Singphos are the most numerous, powerful, and formidable of tlie 
hill tribes. They are bounded on the north by the Lohit river, on the 
east by the Langtan mountains, which separate them from the Bor Kangtis, 
on the south by the Patkoi range, which divides them from the Burmese 
Singphos, from whom they arc descended, and on the west by a line drawn 
south from Suddia, till it meets the last- mentioned mountains. They are 
divided into twelve principal tribes, each having its own chief or gaum. 
All the chiefs have claimed our protection, though no tribute is exacted 
from them ; and, with one or two exceptions, they have acted up to their 
engagements. *^The Singphos have, for several generations, been the 
terror of the wretched Assamese, and were in the constant habit of making 
irruptions into their country, sometimes as far as their very capital itself; of 
plundering their temples, laying waste their country, and carrying off the 
inhabitants into slavery. Since the British troops have had possession of 
Assam, these inroads have been prevented ; but, as might be expected, they 
are somewhat impatient of that restraint, and have once or twice endea- 
voured to resort to their old habits. To give an idea of the extent to which 
these devastations were carried on, the late Capt. Ncufville received from 
the Singphos alone upwards of 7,000 Assamese captive slaves ; and, per- 
haps, there are 100,000 Assamese and Munnipuris still in slavery through- 
out the dominions of Ava.” The Bisa Gaum is a man of superior under- 
standing, and has been treated with much confidence by the British 
Government agents. The most influential of the unfriendly chiefs is the 
DufTa Gaum, between whom and the Bisa Gaum a feud has for a long 
time existed. The former lately made an inroad into the latter’s territories, 
massacreing every man, woman, and child he came near. The Singphos, 
rude though they be, are distinguished into four castes. Their religion is a 
medley borrowed from the superstitions of their neighbours, and their rude 
temples are decorated with ruder idols of all religions. They are not a 
branch of the Shan tribes ; tradition assigns them an origin in the confines 
of China or Tibet. Their language is unwritten. Polygamy is patronized 
amongst them ; the dead are interred ; the patrimony is divided between the 
eldest and youngest sons. 

The country of the Muamarias, or Mattucks, is bounded on the north 
by the Brahmaputra, and on the south by the Buri Dihing. About 1793, 
they rose in arms against the reigning rajah, expelled him, and committed 
dreadful ravages in the country. They were expelled in their turn by a 
force of British sepoys, and retreated to the district they now inhabit. The 
chief of this powerful clan is called the Mattuck rajah, or Burn Senaputti 
Cgreat genei^’); he has claimed our protection, and though of doubtful fide- 
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litjri manifests a zealous desire to promote all our plans. The greater part of 
the country allotted to the Mattucks is a desert waste ; only the banks of 
the Diburu are inhabited. The capital is Rungagora. They profess the 
Hindu religion, but do not adhere to its tenets. 

The tribes of the Nagas are very numerous, amounting to thirty or 
forty, scattered along the whole mountain ridge between the Sylhet plains 
and Assam. They are constantly at war with each other ; they are the 
wildest and most barbarous of all the hill tribes, and arc regarded with 
dread and horror by the lowlanders, as ruthless robbers and murderers. 
Many of them are located in Cachar and Munnipore. The .Nagas go lite* 
rally naked. 

Munnipore is separated from the Burmese empire on the east by the 
river Kyan-duang or Ningti, and is bounded on the west and south by 
Cachar. It is a valley, forming a perfect amphitheatre, twelve miles in 
diameter, and though elevated 2,000 or 3,000 feet above the sea, is bounded 
by a chain of mountains, some of which are 10,000 feet high. This 
beautiful valley was formerly very populous and well-cultivated, but is now 
overgrown with jungle and marshy swamps. Chiindraporc is the present 
capital; the ancient capital is now known only by ruined pagodas, mounds, 
and ditches. Munnipore was conquered in 1774 by the Burmese, who 
were expelled by the British in 182/5, when the rightful rajah, Gumbeer 
Sing, was restored to the throne of his ancestors. The Munnipooris are 
smart soldiers and expert horsemen ; they have a large share of military 
courage. Though they profess to be Rajpoots, they have broad Tartar 
features ; the women arc coarse and masculine. 

Cachar is bounded on the north by Assam, on the cast by Munnipore, on 
the south by Sylhet, and on the west by Jyntea ; originally it might con- 
tain an area of 9,000 square miles. Its ancient name was Hairumbo; 
that of its ancient capital Grobarge ; the modern capital is Cospore. In 
1774, Cachar was concjuered by the Burmese, and made tributary, the 
rajah being bound to present to the king of Ava a virgin of the royal blood, 
and a tree with the soil of the country adhering to its roots. The royal 
race of Cachar is now quite extinct, and a great part of the country is 
under British rule. It is in a great measure deserted ; large colonics have 
settled in Assam. The Cacharis are a quiet, industrious, agricultural peo- 
ple; and their services are in request. They profess to be Hindus, but 
pay little regard to caste observances. 

The Kassyas, the mo.st westward but one of the southern tribes, inhabit * 
one continued tract of country from the plains of Sylhet to Gohatti, well 
known as the Kassya hills, on which the Sanatarium of Chirra Poonji is 
situated. The Kassyas are ruled by a number of petty rajahs, forming a 
sort of confederacy. They are a powerful athletic race of men, rather 
below the middle size, with a manliness of gait and demeanour. They are 
proud of their mountains, and look down with contempt upon the degene- 
rate race of the plains; jealous of their honour, brave in action, and have 
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an aversion to falsehood. The treachery they evinee<l in the unprovoked 
murder of Lieuts. Bedingfield and Buriton, and nearly their whole party, is 
a fact strongly condemnatory of their moral character. The habits of the 
Kassyas are idle and independent, and their mode of living pastoral rather 
than agricultural. 

The last of the tribes are the Garrows, who occupy that triangular extent 
of mountainous country between the Kassya hills and the Brahmaputra. 
They are under different petty chiefs, who are united in council, like the 
Kassyas, whom they resemble in warlike character, and excel, if possible, 
in muscular developement and bodily strength, though they are not their 
equals in external appearance and dignity of carriage. The Garrows are 
more agricultural and more industrious than the Kavssyas. ** They go, men, 
women, and children, almost literally naked, and lead a life as nearly 
approaching that of the savage as possible. A Garrow's greatest treasure 
is as many human skulls as his house can contain, his greatest cordial a pint 
of English brandy, and his greatest dainty a pudding made by feeding a 
young dog with as much rice as he can hold, and then roasting him alive 
till the rice is cooked, when the entire mass is served up for eating/' It 
is very remarkable, that a country producing such a powerful race of men, 
should be so inimical to constitutions not inured to it. Above all jungly 
countries in India, that of the Garrows is, perhaps, the most fatal for a 
European to visit. Few, or probably none, have ever penetrated one day's 
journey into the interior, and escaped without a severe fever ; and three- 
fourths of those who have done so, have fallen victims to its baneful 
climate." 

Besides the tribes on the south of Assam already enumerated, there are 
several others, which have no very fixed habitations: these are, the Rabbas, 
Lalungs, Chooteas, and Mikirs. Neither of them arc numerous enough to 
have any government of their own, and they attach themselves sometimes 
to one state and sometimes to another, as it suits their taste or convenience. 

We have now given an epitome of Dr. M‘Cosh's work, generally in his 
own words; and the reader will thence infer the interest attaching to it as 
an excellent description of a country, which will probably at no distant 
time afford large resources for the trade of Britain. 
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MEMOIR OF BARON SII.VE6TRE DB SACY. 

BT M. BBINAUD.* 

Antoine*Isaac Silvestre de Sacy was born at Paris, 21st September 1758. 
His father, Jacques Abraham Silvestre, exercised the honourable profession of 
a notary. M. de Sacy had two brothers ; in conformity with a practice com- 
mon among the citizens of the capital, the elder retained the name of Silvestre; 
M. de Sacy, who was second, received that of Silvestre de Sacy, while the 
third was named Silvestre de Chanteloup. 

At the early age of seven, M. de Sacy had the misfortune to lose his father. 
His mother, a sensible and most affectionate woman, supplied to the utmost of 
her power this irreparable loss. M. de Sacy, after learning to read and write, 
was initiated in classical studies, which, from the delicate state of his health, 
were directed by a tutor under the maternal roof. His progress in these studies 
was very rapid, as appears from the perfect knowledge he acquired both of 
Latin and Greek literature ; a knowledge, indeed, which would have sufficed 
to establish the reputation of a man who had not higher claims to celebrity. 

From twelve years of age, M. de Sacy was in the habit, during his hours of 
recreation, of walking with his tutor in the garden of the Abbey of St. Germain- 
des-Pres. The abbey was at that period occupied by the Benedictines of the 
congregation of Saint-Maur, who devoted themselves especially to the cultiva- 
tion of letters, and whose name recalls so many noble monuments in honour 
of religion and science. One of its inmates was Dom Berthereau, who was 
then engaged in preparing a collection of such Arabian historians as have 
written on the Crusades. M. de Sacy was already remarked for that character 
of prudence and decision for which he has since been distinguished. Dom 
Berthereau conceived a kindness for him, and inspired him with a taste for 
Oriental languages. 

M. de Socy, having finished his classical studies, immediately entered upon 
that career in which he was destined to enjoy so much renown. He began 
with the study of Hebrew, in order to attain a more intimate knowledge of the 
Sacred Scriptures. His mother was a woman of great piety, and had educated 
her children in the principles of genuine religion. From Hebrew M. de Sacy 
proceeded to Syriac, Chaldee, Samaritan, and thence to Arabic and Ethiopic. 
These six languages are of the same stock ; and as the nations that spoke them 
are descendants of Shem, the son of Noah, they have received the general 
designation of Semitic. When one or two are acquired, there is less difficulty 
in mastering the rest. In Hebrew and Arabic, M. de Sacy took lessons of a 
very learned Jew, who happened to be then at Paris. To increase his fami- 
liarity with Hebrew, he is said to have been in the practice of reading in the 
Hebrew original the prayers of the church which are borrowed from the Old 
Testament. ^ 

To studies so difficult, M. de Sacy joined that of the Italian, Spanish, Eng- 
Ibh, and German languages. Time, which is so fugitive with the generality of 
men, was lengthened to him by the way of life he led. .His mother, continuing 
a widow, and centering all her affections in her children, accustomed them not 
to quit her roof. M. de Sacy, by way of creating to himself a kind of social 
recreation, is said to have taught a canary to pronounce some Italian words. 

* Notice Hlstorlque et Lltt^alre lur M. le Baron Silvestro de Sacy> lue k la Sdance Gdndrale de la 
Socidt6 Aslatk|ue« le 25 Juin 1838, par M. Rkxnaud, Membrc de l*lnstitut, *fildve de M. de Saey. et 
•on SuooeMeur dam la Chalre d'Arabe k I'Ecole Spdciale dea LI. Oo. 
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Unfortunately, he was not satisfied with devoting the day to study ; his books 
were not laid aside during the night. This excessive ardour was well nigh being 
attended with the most fatal consequences. Elis health, which had never been 
robust, gave way; his stomach became deranged, and his sight was weakened- 
It became necessary to impose a restraint upon himself, and thenceforth he gave 
up nocturnal studies ; but he continued ever after to feel the effects of this 
shock. 

It was impossible, however, that a man with such endowments as M. de 
Sacy’s should long continue unknown to the learned world. At this period, 
when the works of Kennicott, Rossi, and others, were completed, biblical 
studies occupied in Europe a much higher rank than at the present day. The 
originals of the Sacred Scriptures were submitted to a critical examination. 
Hebrew manuscripts were collated with one another ; the Hebrew text was 
compared with the Greek of the Septuagint; and it was an object of inquiry 
whether such or such a version, whether Syriac or Chaldee, had been made 
from the Greek or the Hebrew. Several periodical publications were devoted 
to these researches ; as soon as an orientalist had discovered an important MS., 
he sent a notice of the volume to one of those publications, which imme- 
diately announced the fact to the learned world. The chief of these publica- 
tions was the Repertorium^ published at Leipsic, and conducted by the cele- 
brated Eichhorn.* A German orientalist, visiting Paris, had observed in a 
Syriac MS. in the Bibliothcque Royale, a Syriac version of the fourth book of 
Kings; the translation appeared to have been made from the Gneek version of 
the Septuagint by Origen, and it was accompanied by the various readings of 
several other versions. It became an object of importance to fix the character 
of this translation, not only on account of the various readings which it might 
furnish, , but as a means of ascertaining whether the Greek text of the edition 
of Origen now current was exactly the same as that which existed when the 
Syriac version was made. Such an examination could only be made by a man 
thoroughly versed in Oriental studies ; M. de Sacy, then in his twenty-third 
yckr (17^0), undertook the task. He committed to writing some notes on the 
subject, which he forwarded to Eichhorn, and these furnished the latter with 
materials for a notice of the manuscript.f At a later period, M. de Sacy copied 
the whole of the fourth book of KingSy and it is partly from this copy that an 
edition of the book was published, three years ago, in Germany, j: 

In 1783, M. de Sacy turned his attention to the Hebrew text of two letters, 
which had been addressed by the Samaritans, towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, to Joseph Scaliger. The Samaritans, as is well known, are the rem- 
nants of the ten tribes of Israel, who, after the death of Solomon, sepa- 
rated from the tribe of Judah, and formed a distinct state. The Samaritans, 
who are now confined to a small number of families, and then formed seve- 
ral communities at Naplouse and elsewhere, have preserved the creed and 
precepts of Moses as they are exhibited in the Pentateuch ; but they reject all 
the books posterior to the time of Moses. Their rites and observances, more- 
over, differ in several points . from those of the Jews. Scaliger, at a period 
when the controversy between Catholics and Protestants was at its height, and 
when both parties sought among the different communions, Jewish as well as 
Christian, a confirmatipn of their respective creeds, conceived the idea of 
writing to the Samaritans of Naplouse and those of Egypt, for a correct 

* The complete title is ReperUtrlumfur BMUche undMorgenlandisdu Litteratttr, The coUeetkm Wli 
publinicd at Leipsic. 

i Vol. vU. of the Repertorium, p. 225 and seq. ; see also the Journat dea Savanta for July 1837« P« 4^ 
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account of their religious rites, and for a copy of their sacred books, as then 
in current use. The Samaritans wrote in reply ; but the answer did not arrive 
till after the death of Scaliger. At a later period, father Morin made a Latin 
translation of the two letters, which was published by Richard Simon but 
the translation was deficient in accuracy. M. de Sacy made a copy of the 
Hebrew text, which he accompanied with a new Latin version and notes; and 
the whole was published by Eichhorn.'t' 

Independently of his biblical studies, which he continued during his whole 
life, M. de Sacy had begun to consider the East in all its aspects, profane as 
well as sacred, in relation to its geography, history, and different creeds. His 
acquaintance with Arabic was of material service to him in these researches ; 
a language which is, in fact, the depository of the most ancient and instruc- 
tive works on the subject. He soon added to his knowledge of Arabic, that of 
Persian and Turkish ; two languages which, being foreign to the genius of the 
Semitic tongues, required new investigations on his part. 

M. de Sacy never carried the study of Turkish to a great extent; but to 
Arabic and Persian he did not intermit his application during the remainder 
of his life, and his knowledge of these two languages became in time un- 
exampled in Europe. At the period when he commenced their study, the 
facilities which are now to be found — facilities which are, in a great measure, 
his own making — did not exist. Reiske, who had studied the Arabic language 
most deeply, had died several years previously, without having been able to 
publish the work which did him the greatest honour.:^ Schultenses, father 
and son, who, for half a century, had shed such lustre on the University of 
Leyden, were also dead, and their successors were not in a position to com- 
plete what they had begun. With regard to Persian, students were unprovided 
with correct texts of any considerable extent. Sir W. Jones in England, and 
Baron Rewiezky in Germany, although they cultivated Persian literature, had 
not undertaken to supply this desideratum. M. de Sacy had recourse to the 
advice of persons who had long resided in the Levant ; among them, the one 
from whom he derived most benefit was a royal secretary and interpreter for 
Oriental languages, named Legrand. Nothing is better calculated to show the 
penury of the necessary subsidia which M. de Sacy had to lament, than the 
great difference which appears, in a philological point of view, between his 
earliest publications and those which marked the close of his career. 

But M. de Sacy was not entirely absorbed in literary pursuits. Even at this 
period, as well as subsequently, he combined a capacity for public business with 
the cultivation of letters. In 1781, he was appointed to the office of coun- 
sellor of the mint. 

In 1785, the King having created a class of eight free members in the 
Academy of Inscriptions, M. de Sacy was included in the number. Imme- 
diately upon this appointment, he applied himself to the composition of his 
two memoirs on the ancient history of the Arabs, and on the origin of their 
literature. The Arabian nation is of the most /emote antiquity ; but from its 
geographical position, it has at all times had but little intercourse with neigh- 
bouring countries ; hence the confused idea which the Greeks and Romans 
had of it. The Arabs, on their part, did not begin to have a literature of their 
own till at a late period of their history. Down to the time of Mahomet, in 

* Vide the collection entitled Ecclesia Orientatis, 

t Vol. xlii. of the R^aertorium, p. 257 ct seq. 

t The edition of the Chronicle of Aboulfcda, consisting of the Arabic text, with a Latin venion and 
notes, did not appear till 178D and the following years. 
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thi ‘seventh century of our era^ their compositions, if we except soni^ 
genealogical lists, were restricted to poetry ; these poems, it is true, contained 
valuable information respecting the mutual wars of the different tribes, the 
manners of the Bedouins, See.; but they were but recent when Mahomet 
appeared. 

In the first of the memoirs alluded to,* M. de Sacy endeavoured to fix the 
precise epoch of an event which holds an important place in the traditions of 
the peninsula, viz. the breaking of the dike of Irem, in Arabia Felix. This 
event, which occasioned dreadful disasters, obliged a great number of families 
to abandon their country, and settle at Mecca, on the borders of the Persian 
Gulf, and even in Syria and Mesopotamia. M. de Sacy places this event, 
which he considers the starting-point of our historical knowledge concerning 
the Mahomedan nation, in the second century of our era, and he then gives a 
table of the Arabian dynasties which were formed subsequently to the emigra- 
tion. The second memoirf is devoted to the original vestiges of Arabic litera- 
ture. M. de Sacy begins by pointing out the various kinds of writing which 
appear to have formerly prevailed in the peninsula, particularly that which has 
been adopted into present use by every Mahomedan nation ; he shows through 
how many stages this system passed before it attained its present state; and 
then gives a brief summary of the most ancient relics of Aralaan literature, 
consisting, as I have already stated, of poetry. 

These two memoirs, which did not appear till twenty years alter their com- 
position, with corrections and considerable additions, have thrown much light 
on a subject which had, generally speaking, been merely touched upon. M> 
de Sacy — such is the field of Arabic literature, a field which seems constantly 
enlarging — was obliged, in 1830, to give a supplementary memoir and there 
are at present sufficient materials for another. 

In the same year in which he drew up his memoirs on ancient Arabia, be 
married. He was also nominated a member of a committee which had been 
formed in the Academy of Inscriptions, appointed to make known, by analyses 
and extracts, the most important unedited works in the Royal and other libra- 
ries throughout the kingdom. These analyses and extracts were to form the 
materials of a new selection published by the Academy of Inscriptions, entitled 
** Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Bihliotheque du Roi ct autres Biblio^ 
thiques.** M. de Sacy applied himself to the examination of various Arabic 
and Persian works. Among his contributions at this period to the Notices, I 
shall merely refer to an abstract of some biographies of Persian poets, $ and 
the analysis of four Arabic works relative to the conquest of Yemen, or Arabia 
Felix, by the Ottomans, in the sixteenth century.^ With regard to the occu- 
pation of Yemen by the Ottomans, the idea of invading a country so far 
removed from the seat of empire, was suggested to the Turkish government by 
the vast conquests made by the Portuguese at this period, and the fear that 
that enterprizing people might attempt to subjugate the cradle of the Maho- 
medan faith. The works analysed by M. de Sacy afford an exact idea of the 
events which occurred in Arabia. He appears to have intended originally the 
publication of those works in full, for complete translations of those four 
narratives have been found among his papers. 

Shortly after this, he commenced his admirable memoirs of various antiqui* 
ties of Persia. Besides the gigantic monuments which adorned the city of Per- 
sepolis, and other cities of ancient Persia, there are some that extend to a less 

• old aeries of the tUieueUde Meadtmie des Jneeriptkme, sol, xlviii. t Ibid., vsl. L 
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remote antiquity. These are the hai~reliefs situated at some distance from 
Persepolis, at the place commonly called Nakshi-Rostem. These bai^reliefs^ 
besides two sorts of inscriptions^ in unknown characters, which accompany 
them, have Greek inscriptions* At the revival of arts and letters, when the. 
East began to be explored in all its relations, several travellers copied the 
monuments of Nakshi-Rostem ; but the drawings were so imperfect, that it 
was impossible to derive any light from them. At length Niebuhr, who has 
earned so honourable and just a reputation by his accuracy, made fresh copies 
of those remains, and M. De Sacy commenced their examination. He began 
by re-establishing the Greek inscriptions, and recognized on one of them the 
name of Artaxerxes, founder of the Persian dynasty of the Sassanides, in the 
third century of our era. The name of the king was accompanied by that of his 
father, and various epithets, partly borrowed from the religion of Zoroaster, 
which had lost much of its lustre in consequence of the conquests of Alexan- 
der the Great, and which the Sassanian princes flattered themselves they had 
restored to its ancient splendour. 

He next applied himself to that part of the inscription which was in un- 
known characters. Every thing conduced to render it probable that this was 
the counterpart of the other ; but how was an inscription to be deciphered, of 
which no known alphabet existed ? M. de Sacy began by searching for the 
name of Artaxerxes and that of his father, and he found them ; he brought 
out each of the letters composing those names, and assigned them their cor- 
responding value in our alphabet. He did the same with the terms relative to 
the religion of Zoroaster, which had been reproduced almost in their original 
state in the Greek version. Thus put in possession of a great part of the alpha- 
bet which he sought, he proceeded to words of which the Greek furnished 
the equivalent. By good fortune, a part of the inscription in unknown charac- 
ters was in the Pehlvi language, in which there is a mixture of words peculiar 
to Persia with many Semitic terms, Chaldaic, Syriac, &c. M. de Sacy had but 
little difficulty in recognizing this class of words. The rest belonged to the 
Zend, a dialect on which, more recently, the labours of our associate, M* 
Eugene Burnouf, have thrown much light. Here M. de Sacy availed himself 
of the Pehlvi vocabularies which had been collected in India by Anquetil du 
Perron, where that spirited as well as learned scholar passed several years 
among the remnant of the ancient disciples of Zoroaster. M. de Sacy adopted 
the same method for the explanation of the other inscriptions of a similar, 
nature which exist in the environs of Persepolis. It was then easy to ascer- 
tain the subjects represented on the hm-reliefiy which were princes, some in a 
warlike attitude, others in that of victory. 

Soon after, M. de Sacy examined a similar bas-relief y situated in the envi- 
rons of Kirmanshah, on the frontiers of Kurdistan. Of the two inscriptions 
which accompany this, one is in the Pehlvi language as well as character. Ha 
read in it the names and titles of Sapor II., so celebrated for his wars against 
the Romans, and of his son, Bahraro, or Varane^. Moreover, on the raonu- 
mcint of Kirmanshah, as on those of Nakshi-Rostem, the Pehlvi inscription is 
accompanied by another in a character which may evidently be referred to a 
language and character used in Persia under the Sassanian princes conjointly 
with the Pehlvi. In this character several of the letters of the alphabet are 
scarcely distinguishable from one another. In vain did M. de Sacy attempt to 
decipher it, and it still awaits an interpreter. 

At length, his attention was turned to a pretty numerous collection of 
medals existing in our cabinets. From the general chaj^acter of these medals^ it 
was presumed that they belonged to the Sassanian dynasty ; but this opinion 
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required to be confirmed by their Iqgends. At first sight, M. de Sacy badrthc 
aatisfaction of recognizing the Pehivi characters and language ; he read die 
names of the princes who had ordered each piece to be struck, and an entire 
class of monuments was thus restored to science. 

Such are the principal results of M. de Sacy’s memoirs on the antiquities of 
Persia. These papers, four in number, were read at the Academy in 1787, 
1788, 1780, and 1701, and we scarcely know which to admire most in them — 
extent of research, acuteness of discernment, or the importance of the con- 
clusions. It is proper to notice the cautious spirit which animated M. dc 
Sacy during the whole course of his labours. This caution, hazardous to some 
scholars, was so great, that when some words were not sufficiently distinct in 
the copies before him, he confined himself in this part of his researches to simple 
conjectures, which have in almost all cases been subsequently verified. 

These memoirs of M. de Sacy were published in 1703, in the height of the 
revolutionary paroxysm. As might have been expected, they produced at first 
but a very slight sensation ; but in proportion as ideas regained their level, and 
men’s attention returned to pursuits so interesting, every one was struck with 
their merit, and they were by common consent ranked among the noblest 
monuments of French erudition.^ 

Meanwhile, M. dc Sacy continued his biblical labours, which had been so 
serviceable in the explanation of the Semitic words of the Pehivi inscriptions. 
He composed a memoir on the Arabic version of the books of Moses in use 
among the Samaritans, and on the known manuscripts of this translation. 
The Samaritans have preserved to the present day a copy of the Pentateuch in 
Hebrew; but this copy differs in some respects from the text fi>llowed by the 
Jews ; and it is, besides, in the Samaritan character, which appears to have 
been that in use among the Jews before the Babylonish captivity. The Sarna* 
titans likewise possess a copy of the Pentateuch in a peculiar dialect, resembling 
both Chaldee and Syriac, and which it is usual to call Samaritan ; this version 
is very ancient, and may be referred to the earliest centuries of our era. 
Finally, there exists a third translation, in Arabic, in use among the Samari- 
tans ; this version appears to have been made in the eleventh century, when 
the Arabic had supplanted the dialects peculiar to the various Jewish and 
Christian inhabitants of Syria. The object of M. de Sacy’s memoir is to 
show the particular character of each of those versions. Several various read* 
iugs also occur, which are important in interpreting the sacred volume.']' 

M. de Sacy might now, in his thirty-second year, be considered as a scholar 
of the first order; while his position in society was a highly honourable one. In 
1791, be was named by the King one of the commissioners-general of the 
mint ; and the following year, a vacancy occurring amongst the titular members 
of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, he was elected by a majority 
of votes. 

But the Revolution had now taken a direction which threatened all orders, of 
society; France, in particular, was on the eve of a total subversion. M. de 
Sacy, who saw with pain the turn of affairs, wished to protest, as far as he 
was able, against the changes already effected, as well as against the greater 
changes which were in preparation. Although the father of a family, and 
r^uced to circumstances far from affluent, he threw up all his public employ* 
meats* 1° 1702, he resigned his office at the mint ; and as the Academy 

* The vdhiaoe includes other matten. M. deSaejimhUBbed a Supplement in the new ReefifeUfVol.Jl* 
t This memoir was originaUy written in Latin, and ioserted in the work, under M. Bichbotn's dhpe- 
thm, which succeeded the RepertttHum, Under the tiUe of AUgem§lne Bibliotek fur 
voL X. It wae sulnflattiiitly republished by M. de Safcy in French, with coneotions and td d l t ions, 
xUx. of the okl Asetfsll ds dsr Inscriptfonr. 
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of Inscriptions, as well as the other learned and literary bodies, soon sunk 
below the revolutionary level, he found himself condemned to live in strict 
retirement. 

It was, perhaps, this retirement which saved him. With his decided and 
inflexible character, he would have been more exposed than most men to the 
fury of the tyrants who oppressed France. M. de Sacy withdrew with his 
family to a small country-house, some leagues from the capital, where he 
divided his time between his literary labour and the cultivation of his garden ; 
and he might be seen by turns wielding the pen and dressing his trees— engaged 
ill the most arduous studies, and attending to the produce of his field. His 
literary researches, however, obliged him to visit the capital weekly; and it 
was, in fact, under these melancholy circumstances that he was engaged in 
publishing his Memoirs on the Antiquities of Persia. They had been intended 
for the collection of the Academy of Inscriptions; but the Academy no longer 
existed, and it was to be feared that the learned world might be for ever 
deprived of the fruits of so much labour. M. de Sac}' used to walk from his 
house in the country to Paris, w'ith a stick in his hand, and a bottle of beer in 
his pocket, to quench his thirst. 

What an affecting example is this of a man of courage struggling with 
adversity ! The neighbouring peasants, although at the time much excited, 
were not insensible to such greatness of soul. On Siinda^^s and festivals, the 
churches being shut, M. de Sacy had mass publicly celebrated in his house. 
Penalties of extreme severity were affixed to the violation of the laws of the 
day; but no one sought to molest M. de Sacy. Once he was required to go 
and thresh corn in the barn, along with the peasants of the district. This new 
kind of corvee was then very common ; the political regime which had gained 
the ascendant took pleasure in sporting with the liberty, the fortunes, and the 
lives of citizens; and, in order to uphold its existence, was compelled to resort 
to the most vexatious measures. The peasants, who had learned to know M. 
de Sacy, undertook to remonstrate in his favour; they represented that, from 
his diminutive stature and the weakness of his sight, he would be more a 
hindrance than a help,” and offered to perform his part of the task them- 
selves. 

M. de Sacy employed his leisure moments principally in his great work, on 
the Religious System of the Driizes. It is known that the Druzes still form a 
pretty numerous population on the heights of Libanus. They profess pecu- 
liar doctrines, which resemble the creeds propagated in Persia and the East 
generally, during the first centuries of our era, and only began to form a regular 
system about the end of the tenth century, in the reign of Hakem-biamr-allah, 
khalif of Egypt. The first who systematized those doctrine.s was a sectary 
named Hamza, aided by hij disciple, Moctana. The principal article of faith 
consisted in the belief that the divinity had become incarnate in the person of 
Hakem, and that the Universal Intelligence, which contains in itself all doc- 
trines and religious truth, had manifested itself under the aspect of Hamza. In 
1700, a Syrian physician visited France, and presented to Louis XIV. four 
volumes in Arabic, which contained a great part of those doctrines. The Go- 
vernment charged Petis de Lacroix, secretary-interpreter to the king for orien- 
tal languages, to prepare a French translation of the four volumes. The version 
was made ; but a mere translation was not sufficient where the language in which 
the writings are drawn up is so mystical, and where they are difficult to be un- 
derstood; besides, this version had remeuned unedited, and the manuscript bad 
been mislaid* M. de Sacy translated the Arabic work anew ; he accompanied 
./lefViA«/<?wr.N.S.VoL. 27 .No.lOO. R 
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his version with that of various passages from Arabic authors relating to the 
Druzes, and elucidated the subject. He traced back their creed to its origin,' 
exploring out in the annals of all the sects which have distracted Mahonie- 
danism, and especially those of the Kariiiathians, the philosophical opinions 
and political causes that had contributed to the establishment of so strange a 
doctrine. As the diversified materials presented a confused mass, he drew up 
a methodical and critical abstract. Notwithstanding this muss of documents, it 
was to be feared that M. de Sacy had not yet collected all the necessary 
information. Similar treatises in Arabic, which had never been translated, 
existed at Oxford, and in other libraries of Europe. Others were said to he 
in Syria, where these doctrines continue, at least in part, to be professed, and 
M. de Sacy jmlgcd it advisable to defer to a future period the publication of 
a work which had served to tnigage his mind in those unhappy times. 

But the spirit of violence which had marked the rule of terror had begun 
to subside ; and the minds of men seemed anxious to return to those labours 
which have contributed so much to tlie glory of France. On the 2d of April 
1795, a decree of the Convention established, at the Koyal (or, as it was then 
called, the National) Library, a (lublic school for teaching living oriental lan- 
guages of acknowledged utility in commerce and polities. M. de Sacy, from 
the beginning, was appoinred the professor of Arahie, and the Persian chair 
was conferred on M. Liingles, who was at that time in iavour, and who had 
powerfully contributed to tlvc cstahlishincnt of the institution. 

Hitherto M. de Sacy had been contented, like all the orientalists of his time, 
with a comparatively superficial acquaintance with Arabic. But, on being ap- 
pointed professor, he felt the necessity of a thorough mastery of the genius 
and idiomatical peculiarities of the language. Besides, an article of the Conven- 
tional decree enjoined professors to compile in French a granunar of the lan- 
guage it was their duty to teach, and M. dc Sacy was not a man who could be 
satisfied with merely rej)eating what had been said before. 

There existed several treatises on Arabic grammar. The oldest had been drawn 
up by Catholic missionaries in the Levant. Some of those works were not without 
merit; they’ had the advantage of being arranged according to the grammatical 
system of the Arabs ; and wliat more cflectual method could there be of pene- 
trating the genius of a language than an initiation into the system of analysis 
devised by the natives themselves? But tho.se works were not suiriciently deve- 
loped, and they were inconvenient to read. The work which had long been in 
possession of the field as the guide of students was the grammar of Erpenius, 
which is methodical, and well adapted for use, but insufficient for a profound 
study of the language. 

M. de Sacy was obliged to have recourse to the works of native gramma- 
rians, Now, the grammatical system of the Arabs was fixed in the middle ages, 
at an epoch when the scholastic system prevailed in the East as Nvell as in the 
West; and it has not since changed. This system is extremely complicated, 
and possesses a language and a style peculiar to itself. Even the orientals arc 
obliged to make it a special object of study in order to acquire familiarity with 
1C, and but few of them ever attain a complete knowledge of it. This system, 
which is subdivided into several different systems, particularly those of the 
doctors of Cufa and Bassora, forms in itself a branch of literature of vast 
extent; the prodigious numher of writings to which it has given birth ean 
only be accounted for by that sort of religious veneration with which the Arabs 
have in all ages regarded their language. Not a few among them have imagined 
that; tlieir langui^c, partly because the Koran is written in it, has in it some- 
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thing divine, and that to seek to penetrate its mysteries is to render oneself 
worthy of paradise. Others, it is true, struck above all by the subtle and 
argil tiientati VC spirit of certain doctors, have conceived an aversion for their 
writings; and, in their estimation, the term grammarian has become synony- 
mous with that of dreamer. 

It is after the same system that the philological and literary commentaries 
on their poetry and on other writings of an elevated character are drawn up. 
Nor are the technical terms of grammar confined to grammarians by profes- 
sion ; they freipicntly occur in the writings of historians and moralists. This 
taste is analogous to that which long prevailed among our ancestors, and led 
oiir preachers and advocates to overload their discourses with Greek and Latin 
quotations. Nay, more : the grammatical phraseology of the Arabs has been 
a(lo|)tcd by Persian and Turkish writers, for the systematic study of their own 
language. 

lixpcricncc had shown that so long as this phraseology should remain unexa- 
inincd, a great f)art of oriental literature would remain inacecssihlc to us. 
I'll, de Sacy felt himself capable of bringing about this important reformation; 
and, ill time, he sncccedcil in gaining a lamiliarity with this system such as 
pcrhajis no Arab of the present day has attained. But deprived as he was of 
all advice, he experienced in the outset the greatest difTicnlties. Meanwhile, he 
employed a part of Ids lectures in communicating to his pupils such observa- 
tions as he collected from day to day. 

At the same time, he devoted himself to the regular study of universal 
grammar. This study had become iiidispcnsahle to enable him to discover in 
the writing.s of the Arabian grammarians, what belonged to the theory of lan- 
guage, and what was founded merely on the spirit of system. With his quick 
and clear perception, he could not fail to make great progress in this study. In 
J 71111, he published the first edition of his Principles of General Grammar, 
This edition was a simple abstract of whatever he had found most clear and 
satisfactory in the General Grammar of Port Royal, in the General Grammar 
of Bcauzee, in the Natural History of Speech, and the Universal Grammar of 
Count dc Gcheliii. But in the second edition, which appeared in 1804, M. do 
Sacy, who had had time to mature his ideas, made a nearer approach to prin- 
ciples. We find in the chapters on the cases of nouns, of the tenses and moods 
of verbs, views w'hich arc peculiarly his own. This work has been considered at 
once so learned and so simple, that it is still used in several primary schools.* 

A law of the 25tli Oct. 17115 had re-established the old academies on a new 
basis. The single body, which was to represent them all, was divided into three 
classes, and bore the name of the National Institute. M. dc Sacy was admitted, 
from the first, into the class of literature and the fine arts. But at this period 
Government required every person clothed with any title whatever, to take 
what was termed the oath of hatred to royalty. M. dc Sacy, who thought that 
royalty — or, what is pretty much the same tlfiiig, the government of one — 
would restore to France its glory and prosperity, refused to take the oath, and 
before the installation of the new body, sent in his resignation. But he was at 
the same time professor of Arabic, and it was not long 'before he was called 
upon to take the oath for this office. He declared he would not take it, but 
that he would continue to give lectures until the appointment of his suc- 
cessor. It was no easy matter to find a substitute, and he was left unmolested. 

* A third editkm appeared in 1815; the tide is, Principe^ de Grammaire giUiirale mis A la portie 
mfana» et propres d frnrvi^ d* introduction d F etude de toutrs let langucs. Paris. 1 vol. 12ino. The first 
edition had boen translated into Danish; the second into German ; and the third was, a few yean ago, 
translated into English, and published in the United States. 
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At length, the Institute having been re-organized in January 1803, and the 
Academy of Inscriptions having been re-established under the title of Class 
of Ancient History and Literature, M. de Sacy resumed his former place. 

Some scholars had, at different periods, expressed an opinion that there 
existed in the archives of the city of Genoa oriental works of the highest im- 
portance. It was supposed that, at the time when the Genoese flag floated on 
all the coasts of the Archipelago, the Black Sea, and the Mediterranean, a num- 
ber of valuable MSS. had been accumulated at Genoa, and that there perhaps 
might be found in that city the solution of a number of interesting questions 
illustrative of the history of the middle ages. What gave additional probability 
to this rumour, was the circumstance of the Genoese Government having 
hitherto refused all foreign scholars access to its archives. In 1805, the city of 
Genoa becoming dependent on France, the Institute considered that the time 
had arrived for the solution of this question. M.deSacy was pointed out to the 
Imperial. Government as the person best qualified to give an exact idea of the 
literary wealth of the ancient republic of Genoa; and he accordingly set out 
on his journey. This was the first time he had been separated from his family, 
and it was the last. With his studious and domestic habits, he was not fond of 
leaving home. During the rest of hi.s life, his journeys were confined to an occa- 
sional visit to the country, in company with his family, a few leagues from the 
capital, and this \vas generally less for relaxation than for more uninterrupted 
study. 

It was now the latter end of 1805. M. de Sacy did not find at Genoa the 
manuscripts which had been referred to. Either these manuscripts had never 
existed, or they had perished amid the distractions to which the republic bad 
more than once been a prey. However, he took notes of a great many docu- 
ments important to the history of the government and commerce of the republic 
in the middle ages ; and he even copied those pieces which appeared to him to 
possess most interest. On his return to Paris, in 180G, he made a report to the 
Academy on the various documents,* and, at a later period, published some 
of them entire.f 

During his stay at Genoa, the chair of Persian and Turkish, at the College 
of France, became vacant. Strange to say, the same person had hitherto had 
the task of teaching two languages so widely different. The Imperial Govern- 
ment justly conceived that each ought to have its professor ; the chair was 
converted into two, and, on the 4th April 1806, M. dcSacy received that of 
Persian. A better choice could not have been made. Not that M. de Sacy had 
not still much to acquire before he could confer on this post its proper lustre ; 
but, with his ardent and enlightened mind, he was not long in doing for Persia 
what he had begun to do for Arabic, and the two courses soon became equally 
remarkable. 

In the same year appeared, under the title of Chrestomathie Arabe^ a selec- 
tion of extracts from various Arabian writers, both in prose and verse, with a 
French translation, and notes. This work, consisting of three vols. in 8vo., 
was the first fruits of the labours undertaken by M. de Sacy as professor of 
Arabic. He thus expresses himself in the Preface : My principal object in 
making this selection, has been to furnish pupils with a means of exercising 
themselves on the different kinds of Arabic composition. 1 have multiplied and 
varied the extracts, in order to present examples of different styles; 1 have, 
arranged those extracts in such a way that the difficulties should increase 

* New Collectiou of the Acad«ny of Inccripiions, vol. iii. 

t *trallcctlon of Notices and Extracts, voi. xi. 
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gradually. The same motive, vk, to benefit young students, most of whom 
are destined for the diplomatic service, has made me desirous of adding to the 
extracts from prose writers, orators, and poets, some correspondence, and 
other diplomatic pieces.” The notes which accompany those extracts being 
very numerous, and some being very long, M. de Sacy thus proceeds : “ Of 
the notes, some are intended to throw light upon the text, to fix the sense 
of certain words, and to remove the difficulties which arise from the gram- 
matical construction — in fine, to justify the translation. The historical, critical, 
and philological notes will, perhaps, appear too numerous or too Jong ; and, 
perhaps, I may be blamed for having sometimes entered into unnecessary 
details, or dwelt upon subjects which had no very direct connexion with the 
text which gave occasion to them. If I have been to blame in this, I confess 
that I have incurred it knowingly and prcmeditatedly. Arabic literature, above 
all, in the department of litci'c'iry history, presents so vast and hitherto so 
uncleared a field, and the opportunities of turning to account some spots of 
this uncultivated soil so rarely present themselves, that I have not thought 
it obligatory upon me to restrict myself within the limits which taste would 
have prescribed, had I been commenting on a Greek or I^atin author.” 

The extracts of which the ChreUomathle is composed were unpublished, and 
were in general drawn from the manuscripts in the Royal Library. They all 
possess great philological interest; and the major part are such as may, 
besides, interest the general reader. As to the notes, we have been told, in 
his own words, the plan by which he was guided. The work fulfilled the 
object M. de Sacy had in view; and this collection, which was especially 
intended for the use of the pupils of the School of Oriental Languages, was 
soon adopted in all the universities, both in France and abroad, where the same 
studies were cultivated. It may be added that a part of the notes, particularly 
those on the poetical citations, consist of original passages from the principal 
Arabic dictionaries, or of extracts from the scholiasts. In fact, Arabic poetry, 
like other Eastern poetry, recedes farther than prose from our mode of express- 
ing our ideas ; and, without the aid of the scholiasts, it would often be impos- 
sible to discover the sense. Students, by the help of those notes, are enabled 
to familiarize themselves with the language of the grammarians. It must, how- 
ever, be allowed that, if M. de Sacy, in his Chreslomathie^ boldly grappled with 
difficulties of every sort, he was not yet in a condition to remove them all, 
and that he was not slow in discovering in his own work a considerable num- 
ber of mistakes. 

We have seen that, while the Republican Government lasted, M. de Sacy 
bad conscientiously abstained from filling any political or administrative func- 
tion. He had confined himself to the duties of the professorship, and to his 
academical labours ; and even these he would have renounced, had he been 
called to the performance of any act in the least at variance with his prin- 
ciples. But he had an activity of mind which allowed him to combine occu- 
pations apparently the most incompatible. It seems, too, judging from the 
labours of his whole life, that his mind required frequent change of sub- 
ject. In 1808, M. de Sacy was elected by the department of the Seine a mem- 
ber of the legislative body. It is true that, as long as the Imperial Government 
lasted, he rarely spoke. What could he have said ? A representative govern- 
ment was not yet known in France; besides, with the principles which he 
held, he must have felt averse to raise any discussion which might lead to new 
disorders. 

In 1810 appeared the first edition of the Arabic Grammar. This work, which 
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forms two large volumes in 8vo.y was the fruit of fifteen years’ researches ami 
meditation. M. de Saev thus expresses himself in the Preface : “ It is in pro- 
fiting by the writings of my predecessors, and adding to them the perusal of 
the most celebrated .Arabic grammarians and scholiasts, that I have been ena- 
bled to entertain the hope of presenting to students, and even to the learned, 
a more complete and methodical work. 1 have, to the utmost of my power, 
reduced the system of the Arabic language to the general rules of the meta- 
physics of language, being firmly convinced that, all languages having but one 
object, the different processes by which they succeed in attaining that object, 
however remote they may appear to be from one another, may yet be made to 
approximate much more closelj' than is generally suspected. The study of lan- 
guages is not a mere exercise of the memory ; the judgment may and must fre- 
tjuently come into operation ; and the more successful we arc in applying the 
reasoning and intellectual powers to this study, the more we abridge it, and 
render it easy and accessible to well-constituted minds.” The first volume of 
the grammar is devoted to the etymological department ; the second contains 
the syntax, treated after our own methods, with the addition of a view of 
Arabic grammar after the system of the natives. In most cases, M. de Sacy 
cites the terms peculiar to the Arabs. A knowledge of these terms is highly 
important as a guide to the perusal of original treatises. The grammar of M, 
de Sacy' is the most learned and methodical view of the Arabic language that 
has hitherto appeared in Europe. It displays a much more intimate knowledge 
of the language than the Chre&tomaihic published four years liefore. It is, 
besides, in the opinion of the most competent judges, a very remarkable spe- 
cimen of grammatical analysis, and yet its author soon discovered errors and 
omissions in its details. 

The same year in which the Grammar ap[)earcd, M. dc Sacy published a 
' French translation of an Arabic account of Egypt, accornj)atiicd by notes.* 
The author of this account was a physician of Bagdad, named Abd-allatif, who 
flourished towards the end of the twelfth and tlie beginning of the thirteenth 
century of our era, Abd-;dlatif visited Egypt first in the reign of the great 
Saladin, and later under his brother Malck-Adel. Versed in the natural and 
philosophical sciences, Abd-allatif had wished to behold witii iiis own eyes the 
varied wonders which the soil of Egypt presents ; being an enlightened ob- 
server, a religious philosopher, but yet free from prejudices, nothing has 
escaped his notice. He descrilies the climate of Egypt, its natural productions, 
the phenomenon of the overflowing of the Nile, the inonurncncs of antiquity; 
and at the period when he traversed the ancient country of the Pharaohs, there 
still remained many monuments which, through the ravages of time, supersti- 
tion, or cupidity, have subsequently disappeared. The notes which accompany 
this translation relate to geography, natural history, and other matters treated 
of in the work. In what concerns the natural sciences, M. dc Sacy took the 
precaution of availing himself of the advice of M. Desfontaines, M. Cuvier, 
and other scholars. The account is completed by a biography (partly unpub- 
lished) of the author, which throws much light on the manner in which studies 
were then pursued in Musulmaii universities. The whole volume, which was 
the fruit of nearly ten years’ application, is executed with extreme care ; and, 
notwithstanding the progress which Oriental literature has since made, it would 
be impossible to perform the task better at the present day. 

* The title », ** Relation dc V Egypte» par Abd-allatif, medicin Arahe de Bagdad, suivie de divers 
extraits d* toivalns orientaux et d’ un dtat des provinces ct des villages de 1’ Egypto dans le xi‘v. si^cle ; 

lo toiit Iraduit et enridid dc notes hlstorlques et critiques.*’ Paris, lOia 1 vol. 4to. 
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M. de Sacy, as wc have seen, carried on conjointly several different works ; 
and yet these were but a part of his habitual occupations : he was one of those 
men who find recreation in a change of subject. While he was composing the 
works I have mentioned, any one of which would have been sufficient to absorb 
the leisure of an ordinary scholar, he took a very active part in the labours of 
the Academy of Inscriptions ; he furnished articles to the Notices and Extracts 
from MSS. in the King’s Library, and was one of the must zealous contributors 
to the Magasin Encyclopediquc, the jldines de V Orient^ the Annales des 
Voyages, &c. 

Among the papers which M. de Sacy composed, about this period, for the 
Academy of Inscriptions, I shall merely notice his three memoirs on the 
nature and revolutions of territorial property in Egy|)t, from the conquest of 
the country by the Mnsulmans, in the seventh century of our era, till the 
expedition of the French forty years ago * Montesquieu, in his K.sp7'it des 
Lois, Speaking of the excesses of despotism, which have exercised so fatal an 
influence on the East, thus expresses himself : “ I know not on what, in des- 
potic stales, the lawgiver could legislate, or the magistrate decide. It follows, 
as a consequence of the right to the soil being in the prince, that there are 
scarcely any civil cn.actments on the subject of landed property. It follows as 
a consequence of the sovereign’s right to succeed, that there is no law of 
succession. The exclusive monopoly which he enjoys in some countries remlcr 
useless all laws relating to commerce; and the marriages contracted with female 
slaves are the cause of there being scarcely any civil laws on dowries and the 
rights of women.”f 

In tracing so dark a f)ictiire of a part of Mohamedan countries, Montes- 
quieu spoke merely of what existed in his own days, and not of what would 
be the natural effect of Musulinaii institutions; for bo remarks elsewhere, in 
speaking of imposts of every kiml, which liad, in the seventh century, ex- 
hausted the patience of certain Christian nations : “ It was those excessive 
tributes which gave occasion to that strange facility which the Mahometans 
found in their conquests. Nations, instead of that continual scries of vexa- 
tions which the subtle avarice of the emperors devised, found themselves sub- 
jected to a simple tribute, easily paid and as easily received; better pleased to 
obey a barbarous nation than a corrupt government, whereby they suffered all 
the inconveniences of a liberty which they no longer possessed, along with all 
the horrors of present slavery .’’J But some writers, perceiving a right in what 
was but an abuse, had not hesitated to maintain, that in Asia and Africa, the 
government is legally the proprietor of all immovable property, and that pri- 
vate property can only be regarded as a concession made on certain conditions, 
and always revocable at pleasure. Aiiquetil du Perron, in his Legislation Orient 
tale, had endeavoured to defend the abuses and the institutions considered in 
themselves; but he had only examined the question in a political and philoso- 
phical point of view ; his work, moreover, related chiefly to India, where a 
residence of several years ought to have furnished him with surer data. 

M. de Sacy resolved to treat the question in a purely historical aspect, and 
he chose Egypt as the object of his researches. This country has not ceased to 
maintain commercial and scientific relations with Europe, and is consequently 
better known to us than most other countries : besides, territorial property 
has necessarily received more frequent shocks there than any where else. In 

* The first of those memoirs was read in 1805i and has been inserted in the new Collection of the 
Academy, vol. i. ; tlie second was read in 1U15, and appeared in vol. v. j the third was read in 1018, and 
appeared in voL vii. 

t -Bsprit de« Lois, book vi. chap. i. Sec also book v. chap. xiv. 


t lbid» book xil. chap. xvl. 
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fact, the Nile, by its annual overflow, appears to sport with the boundaries of 
property, and every year public authority is obliged to have recourse to a 
new partition. Again ; Egypt, by its situation in a valley, aflbrds to the inha- 
bitants no protection from the tyranny of its oppressors. If, then, it can be 
shown that, even in Egypt, the Musulmans, on entering the country, left the 
vanquished in possession of certain rights, and that the present state of this 
country is but the consequence of the innumerable revolutions by which it has 
been afflicted, the most decisive answer would be furnished. 

M. dc Sacy shows, by constant reference to original texts, that when the 
Arabs invaded the ancient empire of the Pharaohs, the inhabitants continued 
in possession of their lands, and that the victors were content with subjecting 
them to a capitation tax, and certain regular imposts. It was not till after the 
lapse of time, and in consequence of intestine wars and frightful famines, that, 
a part of the lands being deserted, tribes of noinadc Arabs were introduced. 
At a later period, in the latter part of the twelfth century, Saladin and his des- 
cendants introduced the feudal system, that is, the system of military grants, 
which had been recently imported by the Seljoukide Turks, from the plains of 
Tartary, into Persia, Mesopotamia, and Syria. On this occasion, M. dc Sacy^ 
combats the opinions of those writers who pretend that the feudal system in 
Egypt was a relique of the government of the Pharaohs, and that this system 
had subsisted, almost entire, under the domination of the Persians, Greeks, 
and Romans. Coming under the rule of the Ottoman sultans, M. de Sacy shows 
how the greater part of the territorial property had already passed into the 
hands of government, and how this system, in spite of the varmtion of inte- 
rests and prejudices, had subsisted till the end of the last century. These few 
remarks will doubtless suffice to give a high idea of the memoirs of M. de Sacy. 
These memoirs, which, if collected together, would form a large octavo 
volume, have become of still higher importance, since the present viceroy, not 
respecting even the barriers which the most tyrannical sultans had spared, has 
not only withdrawn all the ancient concessions, but even seized upon the pro- 
perty of the mosques. It is to be regretted that the perusal of these memoirs 
has not been rendered more attractive. M. de Sacy commenced his labour 
with what should have been the end ; that is, with the state of Egypt as it 
existed upon the arrival of the French, and, following an inverse order of 
events, he concludes with the first Musulman invasion. 

Among other notices, M. de Sacy furnished, at the period in question, one on 
several Arabic works, which treat on the orthography and manner of reciting 
the Koran.* Mahomet, as is well known, did not himself publish the Koran 
as it has reached us. On his death, part only of “ the book ” (as it is called 
par excellence) of the Musulmans had been committed to writing ; the rest was 
preserved in the memory of his disciples. It was the first khalifs who caused 
the Koran to be digested in its present form ; but already certain expressions 
and passages had ceased to be intelligible ; and, moreover, the copy made of 
it consisted but of consonants; and the consonants were without diacritical 
points to fix their value. The Musulmans soon disagreed as to the method 
of reading certain passages. There are reckoned, it is said, seven systems of 
reading which are orthodox, not to mention those which are not so. Now, 
those different systems form a distinct science, which, although not possessing 
the same interest to us which it has for Musulmans, yet serve to show bow 
certain letters were formerly pronounced at Mecca and Medina. 

The Magoitn Encyclopcdique is the name of a scientific periodical publica- 

* Rccueil dc8 Notices, vols. viii. and ix.« 
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tion, which was established by Millin in 1795, and was continued till ISIG : it 
appeared In monthly numbers. Couiitig at a period when the Journal des 
SavanUyUnd most of the literary and scientific periodicals of the ancient regime 
had disappeared, it contributed powerfully to re-establish a taste for serious 
studies. M. de Sacy was one of its most distinguished conductors. He 
superintended its Oriental department. Few numbers appeared without an 
article contributed by him ; sometimes the analysis of a work just published, 
and soinetimcs a piece of information derived from a vast correspondence well 
kept up. The articles which he contributed to the Magasin Encyclopedia ue 
have been reckoned up, and have been found to occupy 1,658 pages. All are not 
ecpially important, and some are now out of date; but how many facts do they 
not contain, and how many persons who lived at the period must have been 
grateful to him for thus informing them of so many matters in which they felt 
interested ! 

Sometimes M, de Sacy review'ed works foreign to his habitual studies ; as, 
fur example, the publication of M. Grotefend, on the Cuneiform Inscriptions; 
and yet he generally succeeded in forming on each question ideas which were 
peculiarly his own, and which served as stepping-stones for others to make 
farther advances. Thus, in another department, in his letter to M. Chaptal* 
on the Rosetta inscription, he suggested views which subsequently were not 
without their utility to scholars devoted specially to the cultivation of Egyptian 
archaiology. 

What I liave siiid of the Magasin Encyclopedique applies also to the Mines 
de V Orient, a periodical published at Vienna, under the direction of M. de Ham- 
mer, and now forming six folio volumes ; to the Annales des published 

at Paris by the late Make Brun, &c. 

It is proper to add, that M. de Sacy, throughout almost his whole life, was 
a man of biisincs.s as well as a man of science. His precision and accuracy, 
his indefatigable activity, the skill with which he invariably retained a com- 
mand over his tongue, and the consummate address which he could at all times 
employ, enabled him to take part in every thing, and to speak on every sub- 
jeet. Was a report to be drawn iqj respecting any matter whatsoever, or any 
step to betaken, be was always prepared for it; and what is most remarkable, 
his ordinary pursuits went on, in the meanw hile, as if he hud had nothing else 
to attend to. 

♦ Lett.ro nu Citoyen Ch.'iptal, I*aris, Svo. 

( The Remainder next Month), 


CFIINESE SENTIMENT. 

In that excellent institution, the Ophthalmic Ho.spital at Canton, Dr. Parker 
has succeeded in various operations on the eyes*of natives, whose gratitude is 
evinced b}^ little presents and letters of thanks, some of which arc curious. 
Chang-kw6-kin, of Ling-kang, grateful for the restoration to sight of his 
nephew Ye-maou-shang, who had been blind ten years, writes a letter to Dr. 
Parker, “ of the flowery-flag nation,*’ which he concludes with two verses, 
not devoid of poetry : — 

II is implement of art, the knife, he srfi.^ps. 

And therewith opes the way to sacred light 
Away the clouds and filmy vapours roll. 

And lo 1 again the mn and maon ap)icsr I 

oL.27.No. JOB. S 
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TO NI.AGAUA. 

AVktttkv at the first Sioiit of its Fates, Arc. IStii, 1837. 

BY J. S. RITKIVOHAM. 


Hail ! Sovrrcii^n of tlie Worlil of Floods ! whose miijesty and niij»ht 
First dazzles, tlieii tn ruptures, then oYrawes the aeliingf sight; 

Tlie pomp of kings and emperors, in every elime and zone, 

Grows dim beneath the splendour of thy glorious watery throne. 

No fleets can stop thy progress, no armies bid thee stay, 

But onward — onward — onward — thy march still holds its way ; 

The rising mists that veil thee as thy heralds go before. 

And the music that proclaims thee is tlie thund’ring cataract’s roar. 

Thy diadem ’s an emerald, of tin* clearest, jmrest hue, 

Set ruuiid with waves of snow-white foam, and sj)ray of feathery dew , 
VVJiile tresses of the brightest pearls float o’er thine ample sheet. 

And tlie rainbow lays its gorgeous gems in tribute at thy feet. 

Thy reign is from the ancient days, thy scejitre from on high ; 

Thy birth was when tlie distant stars first lit the glowing sky ; 

The sun, the moon, and all the orbs that shine upon thee now, 

Beheld the wreath of glory which first bound thiiu' infant brow. 

And from that hour to this, in which I gaze upon thy stream. 

From age to age; in Winter’s frost or Summer’s sultry beam, 

By day, by night, witliout a pause, thy \vaves, with loud acclaim. 

In ceaseless sounds have still ]iroclaim’d the Great Etcn’iial’s narin. . 

For whether, on tliy forest-banks, the Indian of the wood. 

Or, since his day, the red man’s foe on his fatherland has stood ; 
Whoe’er has seen thine incense rise, or heard thy torrent’s roar, 

Must have knelt before the God of All, to worship and adore. 

Accept, then, O, Supremely Great! O, Infinite ! O, God ! 

From tins primeval altar, the green and virgin sod, 

The humble homage that my soul in gratitude would jiay 

To thee, whose shield has guarded me tiiroiigh all my wandering way. 

For, if the oct'an be as nought in the hollow of thine hand. 

And the stars of the bright firmament, in thy balance grains of sand ; 
If Niagara’s rolling flood seems great to us who liumbly bow, 

O ! Great Creator of the Wliole, how passing great art Thou 1 

But, though thy power is fur more vast than finite mind may scan, 
Thy mercy is still greater shoMui to weak, dependent man ; 

For him thou cloth’st the fertile globe with herbs, and fruit, and sccmI, 
For him the seas, the lakes, the streams, supply his hourly need. 

Around, on high, or far, or near, the universal whole 
Proclaims thy glory, as the orbs in their fix’d courses roll ; 

And, from creation's grateful voice, the hymn ascends above, 

While heaven re-echoes back to earth the chorus — “ ^od is l..ove. '’ 
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NKW ZEALAND I’OKTRV. 

Since llertler published his collection of national songs, entitled “ The 
Voices of Nations,” the attention of the world has been more forcibly drawn 
to those primitive specimens of oral poetry. Besides the genuine pictures of 
niamicrs and opinions w'hich they present, we not iinfrcqncntly detect in the 
songs even of savage tribes traits of the rude simplicity so much admired in 
the ancient Greek anti Arabian poetry. The Polynesian nations, those pure 
children of nature, are fast disappearing under the indiicnce of European civi- 
lization, which is ra]}idly thinning their iiuinbers ; or, where a less destructive 
system is pursued, is extinguishing their national characteristics, by the intro- 
duction of Christian education. Umlcr these circumstances, it is desirable to 
preserve some relics of the aboriginal literature (if it may be so called) of Poly- 
nesia; and with this view, we insert the following unpublished songs of the 
New Zealanders, which have been introduced into a second improved edition 
of the Hcv. Thos. Kendal’s New Zealand Grammar, the printing of which was 
begun at Sydney, N. S. Wales, but was interrupted by the death of the author. 
It is to be hoped that the work will not be drop])ed, as it is important, both for 
missionary and for commercial objects, that there should be a medium of inter- 
course with the natives of those fine islands in their own tongue. 

Wai At a. 

( S(nif/, ) 

K taka to ’shan ki tc tin manmgai, 

1 wina inai ai c koingo duaitga, 

'J’ai rawa iici ki tc puke ki erca tu. 

K tata Lc wiiinga otc tui ki a 'faiwa, 

Ki a koc c 'I'awa, kawiua ki to tonga. 

Natl i hoinai e kaiiu o tiiriki, 

10 tJikowi e sho ino toku iiei rangi, 

Kti tJii ki reira, akii rangi auraki. 

( Traiislathm. ) 

The wind, falling into (or blowing from) the tempestuous north, caused so (Icop*" 
an impression upon iiiy mind, that L ascended yonder hill to witness thy departure. 
The rolling billows (?xtend nearly as far as the Taiwa i' Thou, (> 'I'awa, art driven 
to the eastward. Thou hast givtni me a gariiiciit, a covering for my hack, accompa- 
nied with braces (for my shoulders), foriiiy present comfort and consolation. When 
thou art arrived tlierc (at tliy intended port), iny days will |)ass swiftly aw’ay. 


New Zealand Baptismal Servick, 


As used by some of the. Natives. 


'I’enci te wai 
Ko te wai A te 

Ko pito 

Ka piite 

Kci dunga 

Kei A te 


This is the water. 

The water caiwiiig tlie breath, 

Hence the umbilicus. 

The region (of the vitals) 

Upwards, 

The He proceeding in its gradual course. 


* The word koitiffo, in the latest publications, is used for a broken or wounded spirit, 
t Taiwa signifies a discoverer. 

Human life Is said to be iiu Kinfiu (pronounced Heinga), or the progress of the vowel K, which is 
emblematical of knowledge, 'fhe vowel ii', which answers to the name of a man, continues with him 
from his baptism until his funeral ode is sung; after which it ascends with his spirit into the other 
world. (Sec the Funeral 0<j|e). 
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lliiru liurii ... ... The liair, 

Mata kihore The face like a mouse, 

Taiigi nonolii The rery little cry. 

'le lira ki These meeting together. 


Kikii rangi 

At the extreme part of the sky. 

Waka mail te roiigo 

Cause the union. 


1*1 E (pronounced PiheX «R thk Funfral Ode. 


Introduction^ only used when the Deceased has fallen in Dattle. 

Priest ... 

Papa ra te wati tidi 

. . . The thunder rol Is 


T dunga nei 

... Above, 


K 11 ana 

Drawing together. 


Ka iiga piisho 

... With eager expectation. 


K Ahi ta 

... 'Flic destroying and recreating fiiv. 


'J u kadidi 

'Flic god is angry. 


Uongu mai kaheke 

The messenger descends. 

The following isj used on all occasions: — 


1 . The History of Man. 

Priest ... 

Ta tara 
'I'e wai puna 

To halia kohudii ... 
Ko anganga 

Ko \va parangi 
Kukapitoono 

Ko kapi tc ono 

Te hike hike 

... The generating spear, 

The gimcrating water spring. 

'Fhc sacrific'ial breath, 

... Assume a skull or body, 

... Rearing a circular shape, 

The fissure (of the perieranium) is filled 
or shut. 

The fissure (of the pericranium) is filled 
or shut. 

> The moon cherishes 


Tc ra niarama 

Te weti 

> 

The little worm (or caterpillar), 


Te \vc ta 

'I'he growing worm. 


Te toto ro wahi 

The tall, warlike, and spirited youth. 


Wano, waiio, wano 

... Proceeding, advancing, bearing 


Wano mai to ki 

Along in his course, until 

People ... 

Ou rnihi E ... 

The White Feather sighs E. 


2 . 

The End of Man. 

Priest . . . 

Kadidi Tii ... 

The god is angry ; 


Kaiigia Tu ... 

The god sw'cars ; 


Ko we wei Tu 

The god trembles ; 

Priest and 
People. 

^ Ko wawa na Tu a tu 

The god is driven hence. 

3 . The Descent of the Pire of the Offering, ami the Ascent of the Incense^ or Soul. 

Priest and 
People. 

^ Ka taka raro poudi ahi 

The lower dark fire fulls; 


Ka taka tc waro ... 

, ... The charcoal quickens. 


Pi pi rau edii Koi E 

. . . Ascend, ascend the poll, above take the E. 

Priest . . . 

Pi pi 

Ascend, a.sccnd 

People ... 

RaueduKoiA' 

The poll, above take the E, 

Priest ... 

Ke koti kotia 

Cut off 


'Fe hudu o te y\viki 

The hair, or sacrificial glory of the priest. 

Priest and 
People. 

Pi pi rail cdu Koi E 

Ascend, ascend the poll, above take the E. * 

ViE 

The E. is closed. 
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4*. Aihlress to tlie Deceased, 


Priest . . . 

E tapu 

O make sacreih 

finest ami 

' \'j tsijm Til iniita tara roa ... 

C O make sacred the Atiia's face for a 

People. 

\ long tattooing. 

Priest . . . 

E iif^aro 

O hide, or cover over, 

People ... 

I'i Ilgam Tu ki tanas i 

C O cover over the Atua in his place of 

Priest ... 

E liiwa ... ... J 

1 dissolution. 

Priest . . . 

E liiwa 

O dissolution. 

People ... 

E liiwa Ta ki marae 

Hence from the place of dissolution let 
Atua go to the place of skulls. 


.!>. Address to the Spectators. 

Priest ... 

Wero wero ... 

Thrust forward the spear. 

People . . . 

VVoro \v«m tc tara liornai ra; 

Pierce, |)ierc!e, the spear produce, pierce 

woroliia ki taihia; waka- 

to the quick., plunge home the spear to 


rawa to tara kia taihia me 

the quick, for one sweet satisfaction of 


ko tahi inaiiawa reka^ te 
manawa ki a Tu. 

the spirits to the Atua. 


Hai liai ha ... 

llejoice. or offer by fire ! 


llai hai ha ... 

Uejoicc, or offer by fire ! 


Kia Iludu hai hai ha 

Give sacrifice and offer by fire. 


Pi E. 

The E is dosed. 


(j. Address to the Friends. 

Priest . . . 

lliki hiki 

Take up. 

Priest and' 

1 lliki hiki wara warn ko ^ 

C Take u}> the garment, a long dispute in 

People. 

f iliahi tang'a rou i tawa y 

\ iKittle. 

Pidest . . . 

lie niai ka .. 

Give 

People . . . 

Ake ria Tu ... 

After the Atua : 

Priest ... 

Wanga liiiiga 

Feed 

People ... 

Ki a tal 

His wife; 

Priest ... 

Knra])a iia ... 

Shut up his eyes ; 

People . . . 

Te kuua ki te marae 

Take him to the place of skulls. 

Priest ... 

Wite diia ... 

Early in the morning. 

People . . . 

Te liika teru ki paiiga ki a 

The boily tiike to a good place, and give 


I Tiidu hai hai ha ! 

incense or sacrifice with joy or fire. 

Priest . . . 

llai hai ha ! 

llejoice or offer hy fire. 

People ... 

Hia IliuUiliai hai ha! 

Give sacrifice with joy or fire. 

Hai hai )ia ! 

llejoice or offer hy fire. 


.Kia lliidu hai hai ha ' 

Give sacrifice by fire. 


Pi K. 

The E is closed. 
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A N A L V S E S OF E A S T E U N WORK S. 


No. III. — The 8Ton.Y or Tamim Aksaui.'* 


I'iiK scene of this story is laid almost wholly in the country of the divs 
and peris, and the author seems to have attained tliat excellence in ilctitious 
narrative for which Ariosto has been so justly praised amongst European 
writers. His fiction is consistent; and wc arc nut aAvakened from the 
dream of fairy-land by the realities of this world lieing obtruded upon us. 

It will not, perhaps, be thought an undue digression to reniaik here an 
essential distinction between the supernatural agents introduced in Mohaju- 
inedan stories and those figuring in Pagan Oriental fiction — for instance^ 
those of the Sanscrit mythology. In these, tfie powers of good hold a 
doubtful conte.st with those of evil ; the latter are at times triumphant — by 
the performance of certain conditions they infallibly become so ; and the 
“ doubt of Providence\s sway,” which is so beautifully described in Par- 
nell's poem, could never have been satisfactorily cleared up to the mind of 
a worshipper of the gods of Indra's lieavon. 'Phe veiy story wo have alluded 
to (the Hermit) is of Mohammedan origin, and the oast of Islaniisin in its 
incidents is such, as to strike any one accustomed to its literature. 'iMierc 
the good powers are always supreme, or rather the one supreme ])ower is 
so immeasurably superior to all others, that all his servants, the highest as 
well as the meanest, are fully yirotected from fatal injury by tli(» powers of 
darkness, though power is at times given to them to try and afflict the true 
believer. 

The terms of div and pen\ as used in our story, are generally under- 
stood by the popular reader to signify ‘ demon ' and * fairy.’ This is so far 
correct, that the peri usually, ])erhaps always, ranks among the beneficent 
powers ; but the div is by no means invariably a malevolent spirit. He is 
more terrible than the gentle peri, and oftener employed on missions of seve- 
rity and vengeance ; but in many of the Arabian and Persian stories, ho is 
represented as the amiable and faithful friend of mortals, aiding their weak- 
ness, seeking their converse, and not merely respecting, but sharing their 
profc.ssion of Islam and their belief in its doctrines. 

We may now proceed to our tale. The wife of Tamim Ansari (the epithet 
Ansari denotes his having been one of the ‘‘ helpers ” of Mohammed) 
appears before the Imam Othman, while he is sitting amongst his disciples, 
and asks his counsel concerning the mysterious absence of licr husband, 
who disappeared three years before her application. T'hc holy man directs 
her to wait longer, and .she obeys this injunction during the space of four 
years. At the end of that time, she again appears before Omar, who 
orders her this time to wait for the space of four months and ten days, and 
on her re-appearance, not only permits her to marry another hu.sband, but 
finds her a partner amongst his disciples. The young man has no home of 
his own, and therefore goes to that of hi.s bride. He informs her that he 
has been accustomed to spend the first part of the night in prayer and other 
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religious observances; she occupies herself in a similar manner, and on 
going to the door of their dwelling, during the darkness of the night, she is 
startled by a sudden and unexpected apparition. 

She saw a man who was like a black lighthouse turret, and naked as when 
he was born, and his whole face and body were covered with the hair of his 
beard, and head, and iniistachios; and the nails of his hands and feet were like 
tiger’s talons, and his whole body was in a miserable condition. The woman 

began to repeat the formula S ; but he said to her, “ O woman, 
why dost thou i’ 0 |)cat this on my account? I am neither div nor peri, that I 
should be the object of such an adjuration. I am thy husband, Tamim Ansari, 
and it is meet thou should’st show joy and gladness at my reappearing; for I 
have now been absent seven years four months and ten days, and have fallen 
a nongst divs and peris; amongst one hundred thousand created beings, my 
case is unexampled.” The woman answered, ‘‘ My husband was one who had 
not his equal amongst all the Arabs for grace and elegace ; but as for thee, I 
know not whether thon art div or peri. Art thou not fearful of onr khulif 
Omar?” He rej)cate(l, “ I am neither div nor [)eri, but a man, and of the 
race of men ; and of my companions and ac(|iiaintance w^ere Mohammed the 
apostle of God (may liis blessing bo upon him !), and Ali, the commander of 
the faithful (upon him also be blessing I).” 

The new’ly-niarried husband, hearing his wife in discourse with another 
man, comes out to icani tlio enusoof so strange a breach of decorum, and hears 
from the stranger’s lips the repetition of his claim to the l)ridc. After much 
angry discussion, the cause is referred to Omar, and ho, unable or un- 
willing to decide a question of right so strange and unprecedented, refers 
the litigants to the khalif Ali, and aeconq)anies tlicin to Iiis presence. 

Ilis excellency,” says our narrative, was reading the word of (lod, 
and his sword /ulllkar lay before him as he sat.’' lie is naturally very 
desirous to hear tlu; story of one w ho had been so long absent from the 
w'orld of men, and at his desire the hero of the narrative begins the rela- 
tion of his adventures, by describing the entrance of a demon into his 
dw'cliing w hilst he w as in a state of cercinonial impurity, and l)cforc he had 
performed the ablutions prescribed by the Mohammedan law : — 

" He flew with me in the air till we came to the shores of the sea of Kul- 
zum, and diving into its abysses, we went some distance through the darkness, 
and I was in his talons. Sometimes we went from light into darkness, and 
sometimes from darkness into light. And when I looked, I saw myself in a 
garden, and an orcliard, ornamented with a hundred thousand fruit trees and 
fountains of fresh water. And some of the fiy.uc I ate. Suddenly, there 
came demons, troop by troop, and arranged themselves in battle array; and I 
stayed there a night, and slept under the trees, and in the morning 1 saw two 
of the race of Adam, who were in the same case as myself, and I saluted them, 
and they returned my salute, and asked me what I, being of mortal birth, had 
to do there ? And 1 answered them, that a demon had brought me, and that 
I knew not what part of the world I was in. And then they answered me, 
this place is under the fifth world, and it is distant two thousand five hundred 
years’ journey from the world of men. When I heard this, I fainted, for I 
said, how shall so long a life be given me, as that I shall again reach my home? 
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Then I slept in that garden many days. One day, as I was sitting under a 
tree, I heard a terrible noise, and looking, I saw peris descending, troop by 
troop, from the air, clad in armour, and the divs all mounted; and they 
attacked one another till broad daylight. 

Tlic peris appear finally to have the best of this contest, and when the 
victory allows leisure to the conquering party to examine the field of combat, 
Tamini Ansari is found by one of the peris, a princess, as it would seem, 
amongst thorn. After such brief examination of the stranger as time and 
place admitted of, he Avas left in charge of the attendants, superbly 
mounted, and they Avere commissioned by their mistress to convey him 
safely to her residence. We must here remark, once for all, that the 
geography of Jinnistan, the country of the superior beings, is very vaguely 
defined. After a Aveek's journey, the pilgrim and his guides reach the 
dwelling-place of his patroness. And there they had erected a throne ol‘ 
hyacinth-stones, and ivory, and sandal-Avood, tuniuoises, and rubies, with 
a jew^clled and eroAvned canopy. 

The peri was sitting amidst all this pomp on the throne ; and when mutual 
salutations had passed between us, she seated me on the throne beside her. She 
asked me then who I was, and what was iny name, aiul of what tribe of crea- 
tures? To which I answered, that I was of the race of men, and that my 
name was Tamiin An.sari, and that I had been one of the companions of the 
Apostle Mohammed. When they heard this name, the peris that were with her 
all rose up and did me honour, saying, “ Hast thou, indeed, seen the Prophet 
Mohammed, the Apostle of God ?” and I said, yes. Then she kissed both 
my eyes, and said, “ Prai.se bo to God, that these eyes of mine have been 
made bright with the aiglit of thee, who hast seen with those thine eyes the 
Prophet of God!” And when they asked me if the Apostle were yet alive, 
and I answered them that he had been united to tlie mercy of God, they wept 
and lamented. And when they ceased weeping, the cliief fairy said to me, 
“ Thou shalt bo the instructor of my children, for I have seven of them, and 
I would have them instructed in the knowledge of the' beloved of God, and of 
all pure spirits, Mohammed the Apostle of God, may his blessing he upon 
him 1” Then I said, “ Let it be so. I will at least give theni instruction.” 
Thereafter they placed me on hor.seback, and two peris were deputed to wait 
on me ; and we set out on our journey. When 1 arrived in their territory, they 
rejoiced to sec me, and showed me all manner of honour; and they asked me 
till what hour we should travel, and I .said, ‘’ Till the hour of prayer;” and 
when we stopped, I asked how fur we had come; whereat the attendant 
peris laughed, and said, “ From the place whence you set out, this jdace i.s 
five hundred years* journey ; but you were not aware of the distance. This 
is the second earth.” On hearing this, I broke out into lamentations. 

When a week hud passed, the peri returned to her own territories, and 
sending for me, bestowed on me a thousand marks of kindness; and bringing 
her seven children to me, she said, “ Teach these children the word of God, 
and rest awhile with them.*’ And 1 taught them as she had desired me. 

Thus cut off from all communication Avith the Avorld of human beings, 
and unable to hear from them any news which should either soothe or in- 
crease bis longing after it, he is described, with great felicity of conception 
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and pathos of language, as being reminded of his home by dreaming of his 
children. His lamentations on awaking (for an Arab may indulge with 
impunity in expressions of emotion which in a European would be counted 
unworthy of his manhood) are told to the peri, mother of his charge; and 
she, afTeeted by his ardent expressions of longing to behold again liis birth- 
place and the home of his children, generously, though reluctantly, per- 
mits him to leave her service, and escorts him during the first part of the 
long and dangerous journey which is to restore him to the objects of his 
regret and solicitude. 

The peri seized my hand, O commander of the fiiiihfiil (may the blessing of 
God be upon Ali !), and one while we passed from light into darkness, and then 
from darkness into light, till we stayed in a spot where there was a garden in 
the midst of the desert, and therein was a high palace, all built of sandal- 
wood, and there was a lock on the door. This palace the peri entered, and 
took me in along with her. And when vve had entered, 1 saw there divs bound 
in chains, who trembled and did obeisance to ns. We passed through several 
apartments, and in one of them we saw a div all black, and high in stature as 
a minaret, and with a body huge as a mountain. His head was like a dome, and 
his mouth resembled a cavern ; his lip was like a snake, and his lower lip hung 
down on his bosom, and his eyes were like two cups full of blood. The 
cursed one trembled like a leaf at the presence of the peri, who said to him, 
" O thou accursed, wilt thou undertake a comniiKsion for me? and wilt thou 
obey my commands if I release thee from thy bonds, and set thee free ?” And 
the accursed one said, I will do thy bidding, I am thy slave ; what thou 
coramandcst 1 will perform with heart and soul.*’ Then she said, ‘‘This is 
the instructor of my children ; he is from the blessed city, and was one of the 
companions of the blessed Apostle. The divs have brought him from his 
home. I will that he be carried back again quickly.” The div said, “ I will 
obey thy commands.” Then the peri said to me, “ I will teach thee a prayer, 
from the blessed power of which he shall be unable in any way to injure thee — 
that powerful prayer is this : “ In the name of the element and merciful ^ guide 
of the wanderers j safety of the fearful^ refuge of the fugitives ^ answerer of the 
grayer of the purifiedt lord of the two worlils, best of defendersy in thy mercy y 
O most merciful of the merciful.'*^ 

When she had taught me this prayer, slie took me by the hand, and placed 
me on the neck of that div, and said, “ I deliver thee into the care of the God 
great and glorious, the lord of heaven and earth.” Then the div took me and 
ascended with me into the air, and he would fain have cast me down to des- 
truction, and made his escape, but by the blessing and pow'er of that prayer, 
he was unable to hurt or injure me. Sometimes the accursed sailed over niodr^ 
tains, and sometimes swept the seas, and plunged into them : but in iio%fiy 
could he injure me. Suddenly, he caught me up, and ascended with me tilt%e 
arrived at the vault of heaven, where I heard a great and confused noise 
people reading ; and when he would have gone higher, an angel, who was the 
delegated lieutenant of that heaven, smote him on the head with a mace, so 
that fire struck from it. Whirling round and round, he fell to the earth, and I 
disengaged myself from his neck. 

Recovering from the confusion of the fall, he finds himself in the midst 
of a deiaert^ waste and uninhabited. Suddenly, however, he is aware of a 
AstaUour.N.^.Yoh.21. N o. 1 06. T 
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large l»ir(I, <!e«cril)e<l as bring “of tlie bulk o^* an e!e{)lmnt, anJ liavihg d 
body of a bundrrd thousand colours/* a-kin to the simorgy or Oriental 
griffin, who tells the perplexed and downcast wanderer, [ am the bird of 
the holy Prophet Isaac, and (hvcil in this desert; and if theni comes one 
forlorn and exhausted, who has lost his way, 1 help him;** and as he said 
this, ho btought him food and water. Me then directs the Ansar to trjivel 
in the direction of the Kiideh, a point to which ho is referred by all his 
guides, whether accidental or formally assuming the office. His next ren- 
contre is thus described : — 

Suddenly, I saw far off a creature that came rolling towards me, sometimes 
on its back and sometimes on its belly. When it came near, I saw it hud nine 
feet between fore and hind feet. 1 was astonished; and it said, **Why art 
thou astonished?’* Then said I, “ What creature art thou, that speakest as 
one of the race of men V” And it said, “ I am the creature gliding over the 
earth, and my name is Dabatularz, of whom the most high God hath made 
mention in his Word. At the day of judgment he will give me commandment 
to divide the hypocrites from the true believers, and thrust the hypocrites into 
hell.” 

*rhis apparition dirocts liim, as others have done, to proceed towards the 
Kibich ; and in obedience to this direction, ho travels till ho nret'ts with an 
old man, living a hermit life in the midst of a desert, who is. surprised to 
see one of laimaii race arriving from the land-side; for ho was acemstomed 
to occasional visits ol' vessels, at stated times, whose crews .supplied him 
with clotlios and such necessaries as it was imjjossiblo t») procure in the 
desert. How a sl.ip, or any lliing* else belonging to the human race, 
should lirid its way to a locality whose dislanee from .Mecca is measured by 
centuries jour nrf/s, it is not our busuicss io determine. 'I'ii*; \essel of 
which the aiiehorile had sjjokeii arrives .shortly afUa* this diseouise, and 
Tamim Ansari is taken on board, at the rcconinieiulatiun of his veiicrable 
host. 

His fate by sea, however, is not more propitious. After some days of 

plain sailing,” a storm aiise.s, which gradually prevails over the skill and 
patience of tlie mariners, and the catastroplie of which, as in most Arabie 
stories of perils by st*n, is the total ruin of the vessel by striking on a bare 
rock in the open st^a, and the destruction of every suni on board except the 
relator of the story; he barely escapes with his life, After forty days 
buffetting the waves on a fragment of the wreck, he linds himself on a 
desert shore, without any signs of human haliitation. If the reader should 
recognize in liie first part of the following (juotation, which continues our 
story, too close a re.seml)laneo to Sinbad’.s adventure in the Valley of 
Diamonds, wc must crave the indulgence which is often required to- 
wards romances of l!ie West; but the subsequent part of the narrative 
makes ample amends, by its splendour, for the flatness of the other. 

At last a light appeared at a distance, and I said, “ What is it, and whence is 
it ? perhaps it procecd.s from some human liahitution. I will go towards it/* 
And wlicn the day was bright, I arrived at the place whence the light .shoiret 
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1 saw then that the brightness proceeded from rubies and world-enlightening 
gems, and jacinths, and emeralds, and pearls, whose rays produced that 
bright light; but there was no hinnan being there. Then I went up to them, 
dnd filled n»y two hands with the gems, and consiilered thus in my heart . 
Fie on the covetousness and desire of the goods of tliis world ! 1 am here 
Weary and naked, and covered with the hair of shame ; yet still the spirit of 
covetousness has not left my heart. And, oli ! commander of the faithful, 
while 1 was tiiiis thinking, 1 saw a serpent afar ofiT, who breathed fire from bis 
mouth so hotly, that now it burnt the stone, and now the dust of the ground; 
and he was coming towards me ; but I remembered the prayer which the peri 
had taught me ; and behold ! he disappeared from my eyes. But great horror 
remained in my heart from the fear of him ; and I wandered about four days 
and nights, finding no trees where I might rest for a moment. At length, on 
the fifth day, I came to a tree, which afforded by its green leaves some little 
shade ; and here I bound my heart upon God, and cried, “ O Lord, I have no 
strength to endure any longer;” and I wept and lamented, and cried, ** Oh 
command that my soul may leave this cage ofthe body, for death is more desi- 
rable to me than life.” Then I looked left and right, hut saw nothing where- 
with I might destroy myself. Whilst I w^as occupied with such determination, 
a young man came up to me, fair of face and spIeMididly dressed, and having a 
turban on his head ; and ns he came up, he saluted me, and said, ” Mourn not, 
nor lament,.Tamim An.sari; thou shalt arrive again at thy own home. And think 
not of self-slaughter, for thou would’st thus lose the fruit of the many toils 
thou hast endured.” Then I said, “The blessing of God be upon thee, who 
hast brought me such good news ! Long is it since 1 was separated from my 
home, and far as I go, I cannot find the way of my return thither.” He said, 
“ Be of good cheer, I will bring thee to thy home, and moreover will give thee 
a kingdom, if thon wilt only obey my commund.” Then I replied, “ Com- 
mand.” He said, “ Stay here till I return.” When I had tarried there awhile, 
he returned, bringing fruit of various kind.s, and bade me eat; and sol did; 
and when I had finished, he again bade me wait there. On tlie second day, he 
brought meat and drink in the same manner, and so till the fourth day, when 
he said, “ Art thou still in the same mind as thou wast before?” And I said, 
“ Yea.” Then he took out a ball of thread, and gave it me, and said, “ Keep 
this carefully. Wlien thou .seest me in any trouble, throw this towards me, and 
I shall be delivered from my trouble, and succeed in my purpose.” And I 
said, “I will obey tiiy command ; all that thou hast .said I will do.” So he bade 
me look towards him, and he rolled him.self round on tlic earth, and became a 
bird. And tlie bird laughed, and said, “ Art tlnui jiotv in the same mind as 
before?” And I said, “ Yea.” Then he seized me with both his talons, and 
rose with me into the air, and for tw'o days travelled witli me through the air. 
At last, he set me down on a mountain, and went away, bidding me wait there 
till he returned. This 1 did, as he bade me ; and I saw that the place where 
he had left me was half sea and half dry land’; and for a long time iny guide 
returned not. At length, however, I saw him coming with a table set out with 
various meats, and of them 1 partook. When I had finished my repast, he 
said, “ Art thou still in the same mind as before ?” And I said, “ Yes.” So 
he bade me again remain there till his return, and on the second day brought 
me again a furnished table, and I ate as before. And again he asked, “ Art 
thou in the same mind as before ?” and 1 still answered, “Yes.” Then be 
gave me a ball of thread, and said, “Keep this carefully, and look not on it 
with the eye of contempt. I will throw myself into the fire, and burn there; 
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anU then if thou thr^>w this ball of thread in after me, I shall be whole 
abd safe. And if thou succeed in all this, I will take thee to thy own house^ 
anil I will give thee the sovereignty of a whole climate^ so that no one else 
shall have such dominion as thou.” And 1 said, ** 1 am the executor of all 
thy commands.” Again he said, “ O Tamini Ansari, art thou in the same 
mind as before ?” I answered him, “ Yes.” And he bade me take hold of 
his feet ; for he had again transformed himself into a bird. This I did, in 
hopes of again seeing my own home ; and he flew with me till we arrived at a 
mountain which was high as the mountain of Kaf. When J saw myself in this 
condition, I was much troubled, and said, ‘‘ Is it thus thou performest tby 
promise, to bring me again to my own home? Thou hast brought me to the 
mountain of Kaf, and hast involved me in more difficulties than before.” He 
said to me, ** Why art thou troubled? I mU bring thee again to thy own 
home, and give thee the sovereignty of a whole kingdom; do thou only fulfil 
thy promise.” So again he bade me seize his foot, and becoming again a bird, 
we went certain days and nights through the air, till we came to a cave, and 
descended before the mouth of it ; and on the entrance was written, ” There 
is no God but Allah I Solomon is the Prophet of God.” Then the bird 
returned to the form of a man, and he said, “ Art thou still in the same mind 
as before?” and I said, “ Yes ; but I know not whither thou art taking me.” 
Then wc entered the cave, and therein wc found a palace, and ia the palace 
many chambers, and in every chamber a div of fearful figure, which it would 
be impossible to describe. They were the guardians of that place, and they 
sought to attack me ; but when I threw the thread towards them, they held 
down their heads, and submitted to me. And as I went further, I saw a 
chamber adorned with rubies and jewels, and therein a throne of jacinth, and 
upon the throne was a youth, beautiful in form as the moon on her fourteenth 
night. He was sleeping, and hud one hand in his bosom, and the other thrown 
across his body, and on his finger was a ring glancing like the dawn of morn- 
ing, and a dragon lay sleeping at the foot of the throne. At all this 1 was 
astonished, and I asked, “What is this?” My companion said, “The div, 
and the peri, and the dragon, which thou secst, are all the guardians of the sleep- 
ing youth, and he is the holy prophet Solomon, to whom divs and peris were 
subject, and are still in his power. Now that ball of thread I gave thee is a 
talisman,by whose aid I may walk so far as to take the ring of Solomon, whereby 
divs, and peris, and wild beasts, and birds, were in subjection to him ; and then 
will they be in my power,” And while we were speaking, an angel came down 
from heaven, and slew my companion at the foot of the throne of Solomon. 1 
said to him, “ Fair youth, tell me truly, this man whom thou hast slain, who 
was he?” He said, “ He was a div, the most powerful one of them all; and 
he was under the dominion of the Prophet Solomon ; but he was rebellious 
against him ; and, seeking to obtain his signet ring, has met with destruction* 
Throw away that thread which thou hast in thy hand, for it wilt not advan- 
tage thee. 1 am an angel, and the youth who is sleeping on the throne is the 
Prophet Solomon.” Then said I, “ The blessing of God be upon thee, who 
haat guided me in the way.” And he bade me take the ring which was on the 
finger of the div, and put it on my own, “ for then,” said he, “ neither div nor 
peri will be able to injure thee.” So I took the ring from the finger of the 
dead, and the angel bade me go in the direction of the Kibleh. I threw away 
the magic ball of thread, and pursued my way; and for many days and nighte 
found no place where I might rest myself: but after a long time, a palace came 
in sight, and as 1 drew near it, I saw a young girl, whose beauty cannot be 
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adequately described — in the whole course of my life 1 had s^n no such one. 
And when she saw me, she descended from her throne, and asked if I was not 
Tainim Ansar! ; and I answ'ered her Yes.” Then she asked, What has 
become of him who took thee away ?” 1 answered, ” He perished at the foot 
of the throne of King Solomon.” She said, I knew that he would perish ; 
often did I warn him, but he received not my warning.” I asked how she 
had found that I was Tamim Ansari. She answered, ” I found in a certain 
book, that on such a day of a year named, one should come hither who had 
been a companion of the Prophet Mohammed (may the blessing of God be 
upon him !), and 1 know that thou must be he.” Then said she, “ O Tamim 
An.sari, let me repeat the form of words and she said, ” La Allah ilia Allahy 
Mohammed rasulAllahy' and became on the instant a sincere Musulman. 

8hc then relates in what manner she came into the power of the div, and 
after many professions of gratitude for the service thus rendered to her, this 
new friend of our hero engages to send him to his home in Mecca, which 
she assures him, to his great distress, is distant two hundred years* journey. 
A div, however, is engaged to carry him, as in a former instance, who 
promises to do it in three days; and, as before, he learns a prayer to secure 
him from the malice of his bearer. 

It i.s amusing, and not altogether uninstruetivc, to note the coincidence, 
or it may be, the derivation y of popular tales in the East and the West. 
A circuin.stance, similar to the teaching of the “ prayer of preservation ** in 
our story, is frequently mentioned in popular romances of diablerie and 
witchcraft of the darker ages. There is this difference, however, bet>^’eeii 
the two: the Mohammedan, lawfully employing the powers of darkness, 
repeats a prayer to God to preserve him from their mischief ; the Clirisliany 
.seeking their help unlawfully, and for purposes of evil, abstains from the 
repetition of tlie divine name, or the vvords of the Lord's Prayer, lest this 
should render the unholy work vain. An in.stance in point is mentioned by 
8ir Walter Scott, in his notes to the Lay of the Last Minstrel, Sir 
Michael Scott, mounted, like our hero, on a huge demon, is asked by him. 

What the old women of Scotland said at bed-time?’* but the magician, 
we are told, on his guard against the insidious question, cried, What is 
tliat to thee ? mount, Diabolus, and A still more striking instance 

occurs at the conclusion of 8ir Walter’s splendid and terrible story of the 
8j)ectre Castle, in Hedgaantlet, 

But to pursue our story. 'Fhis div is to the full as malicious, and as ill- 
disposed to serve a being of the race of Adam, as his predecessor, and makes 
as many efforts to dislodge him ; unfortunately, with greater success. Appa- 
rently (for there is some indistinctness in the narrative), the eccentric flights 
of the demon-steed had un.scttled the brain of his rider so much, that he 
hesitated in his repetition of the talismanic prayer, and is thrown on a moun- 
tain, which he recognizes as being on the site of his last shipwreck. The 
div, upbraided with his perfidy, pleads that he apprehended danger to his 
charge from an evil spirit stronger and more malignant than himself, who 
would have torn Tamim to pieces. In fact, he sees approaching a div, 

* A less guarded necromancer might have replied ** the Patemosterj'* and would have been thiown 
from the hack of hu grisly Bteed. 
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with an elephants head, and a stature reaching the clouds/’ and for fear, 
throws himself down from the nioniitain to perish ; l)iit his hour is not 
come^ and he finds himself safe, in life and limli, ** in a Mood-devouring 
desert/' Here he sees a being, of unknown race, bound ytrongly to a 
tree, who affords him some welcome intelligence, and requests some in 
return. 


When he saw me, he said, O Tamim Ansari, thou hast suffered many 
afflictions; in a few days more, thou wilt arrive at thy own house/* I asked 
him why he was bound ; he replied, “ By the decree of Almighty God/* Then 
he asked, “ Is the holy Prophet Mohammed yet alive?’* And I said, “ He 
has been taken to the mercy of God.** Then he asked, “ Do men yet commit 
fornication?’* And I said, “They do/* He said, “Do they play dice?” 
And I said, “ They do.” “ Do they,” said he, “ drink wine ?” I answered* 
“ Yes.” And as he asked this, an angel came down from heaven, with a 
mace in his hand, and smote him on the head, saying, “ O tlion accursed one, 
the time is not 3 *ct come; why hast thou come out thus far?” And he seized 
him, and bound him again to the same tree. Then said he to me, “ Why art 
thou staying here, and conversing with that cursed one?” And I said, “Tell 
me who thou art.” lie replied, “ I am an angel messenger, and that cursed 
one is the ass of Dcjjul ; had it not been for me, he would have destroyed thee.** 

Dejjal is the Mohammedan name of Antichrist, whom the Moslems un- 
derstand as an evil being, w ho is to appear in the latter days, and lead 
away by his teiiiplations the unbelievers to hell. 

A very beautiful and imaginative picluie follows tliis. 'The traveller 
finds a large and splendid palace in tlu? desert, decked with the customary 
exuberance of pearls, and rul)ies,and blocks of emerald ; in one room of it 
he meets with an object which equally excites h s terror and wonder. 

Entering the cell, I saw certain person.s who had been slain, and their 
swords were laid under their heads, and the blood was flowing from them. 
And at this I was astonished, and cried, “ O God, who are these, and 
who has slain them ?” When I had gone a little further, I saw four horsemen, 
covered with armour, standing still ; and I said, “ God grant they may not 
slay roe also.” When they were aware of my presence, 1 saluted them, and 
they returned my salute, and said, “ Be of good cheer, Tamim Ansari ; thou 
shalt return to thy own house.” I asked them who they were, and who had 
slain these. They said, “We are angels, who, from the time of the Prophet 
Noah (the blessing of God be upon him !), have had the charge of this house, 
and when a servant of God comes this way, we refresh him with meat and 
drink, that he faint not. And those slain, whom thou sawest, are the com- 
panions of the blessed Prophet Mohammed, who received martyrdom in the 
battle of Oh,od. Till the day of resurrection they will lie as thou hast seen 
them/* 

He next meets with a hermit, dwelling in the desert, with whom he 
sojourns some days, during tlie course of which he is one day sent by his 
reverend host lo sec what is passing in the neighbourhood of liis cell. He 
finds an old and deformed woman, richly clothed in silk, and gold, and 
gems ; and while he is comparing with surprise the richness of her dresil 
with her scanty personal attractions, he hears a loud voice calling U|ion 
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liim, in tho inimecliate vicinity of the g-ardon in which he found the female 
figure. Instead of obeying the call, however, he makes a speedy escape 
to tlic cell of the hermit, and is by him congratulated on having done so, 
as the voice proceeded from one who would have slain him on his nearer 
approach, — Yajouj, the Gog of the Scriptures, whom the Mohammedans 
have personified, very unceremoniously cutting the knot of the difficulty our 
more sober commentators have found in determiningthe meaning of the word, 
or perhaps happily unaware that tlie difficulty ever existed.* The woman, 
he is informed, is the World, old and worthless in itself, as an object of 
pursuit, but decked with meretricious ornaments. This instance of allego- 
rical pcrsonilicatiori has a singular effect in a story where the other charac- 
ters are supposed to be real beings ; but such an iiUcrpolation of allegory 
in narration is by no means uncommon in Eastern writers. 

The hermit above-mentioned entertains our traveller for some days, and 
then directs him to proceed towards the quarter of the Kibich, informitig 
him that, during his journey, he will meet with another anchorite like him- 
self, who will give him fmihor information as to his route. This last indivi- 
dual jirovcs to lie no otlier than the Prophet Elias, as he himsedf informs 
Tamili) : adding, also, that the one from whom ho had last parted was 
Khizr. This last-najiiod personage is often mentioned in Oriental writings, 
and is generally said to bo identical with Elias. It would seem, from what 
we have just quoted, either that this oj)inioii is incorrect, or that iVloham- 
modan writers themselves arc not agreed as to the identity. The latter 
sup|)osition is tho more probable. 

With this saint of biblical history, whose solitary position agrees but ill 
with our notions of that beatitude of which we must account him so distin- 
guished a s' arer, the subject of our story passes some days, anti is pi'omised 
by him a speedy transit to tho city of his nativity; though this, as he is 
assured, is dislant two hundred 'years* journey. Mis jn-omise is thus ful- 
lilled, and tlie story of Taniini Ansari’s peiegi’inatious closed. 

According to the words of the old man, I stayed some days with him. One 
day, clouds charged with thunder and lightning came near the venerable man, 
and saluted him ; and he returned their salute, and asked them whither they 
were bound ? They said, “We have received a command to rain over a cer- 
tain city ; hast tiiou any commission for us ?” He said “ No.*’ After a time, 
came other clouds, and saluted him, and were questioned in like manner. They 
answered, “We have been commanded to rain over Medina; hast thou any 
commission for us ?” He said, a div carried away this man, Tamim Ansari, 
from the splendid city of Medina into the fifth world ; he is a companion of 
the blessed Mohammed, and many years has he* been divided from his family. 
And now, far as he may travel, he cannot reach the place he is aiming at* 
Convey him to Medina.” Hereupon one of the clouds descended, and said, 
“ Mount upon me.” And I mounted on the black cloiid, O commander of 
the faithful, and it was scarcely a moment before the space of two hundred 
years* journey was passed over, and they set me down at my own house, and 
began to rain. 

* ** Yajouj" appears -a singular mode of spelling **Gog,’' butthe Arabic usually substltu tes a j forth*’, 
bnrd ff of the Hebrew; in fact, the two letters are equivalent in cognate words of tlie two languageii* . 
The prefixed syllable serves to bring the word nearer in sound to the one with which it is paired— « point 
which the Arabs are very fond of gaining. 
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liierest of the history is contained in a few lines. The khalif adjudges 
that the ti'ife shall be restored to her former husband ; and the pair bless 
God and the khalif, and retire. 

We recommend the tyro in Persian studies to try his powers upon this 
MS., a reference to which will be found in the note to page J34. It is 
a small book; the style is simple, and the calligraphy distinct, with the 
exception of a few- contractions and nexus borrowed from the Shckcstch, 
which a very little practice will enable even the beginner to decipher. 

We are glad to find amongst the last importations from Calcutta, a copy 
of a printed edition of the Hose and Pine Tree ( j ^ 

somewhat the same character as the one we have been noticing; and of 
wiiich we shall probably be able shortly to present a notice. 


VISIT TO JAPAN. 

The readers of this Journal arc aware that an efibrt was made last 
year, under favourable circumstances, to open an intercourse with Japan, 
and that the result yiroved that the Japanese Government still resolutely 
interdicts such intercourse to its subjects. Two accounts of this visit have 
been published,^ from m IjIcIi we extract the most interesting particulars. 

Three Japanese, the only survivors of a junk's crew, who, landing on 
Queen Charlotte’s Island, were seized by the natives, were redeemed from 
captivity by an English settler at the Columi)ia river, and by him sent to 
England and thence to Macao, where they were placed in the family of 
Mr. GutzlalF, whom they taught their language. Some time after, four 
more Japanese, who had been wrcck('(l atLuconia, wore brought to Macao; 
and Messrs. Olyphant and Co., the American merchants, resolved to despatch 
the Morrison^ Capt, Ingersoll, for Vodo, in order to restore these men to 
their country, and (as Dr. Parker slates) to “ create an opening for mis- 
sionary labours in Japan.” 

The vessel, to evince the pacific character of the visit, was unarmed; Mr. 
King, a j)artner of the firm, with his lady, was on board ; Dr. Parker went 
as surgeon, and Mr. Williams as naturalist, and they were to take up Mr. 
Gutzlaff, who had gone in the Raleigh to lioo-choo. With an eye to 
the establishment of a trade between Japan and America, Mr. King selected 
a cargo which he thought suitable to the Japanese market. 

The Morrison left Macao on the 3d July, and on the 12th anchored in 
the harbour of Napakeang, on the south-\vest of liOO-choo. A large junk, 
like the Chinese, had just left the harbour, and another was at anchor, as 
well as nine Japanese junks. The inhabitants crowded to the beach and 
crowned the eminences and house-tops to look at the visitors, and shortly, 
twenty persons, mostly official characters, came alongside, and alter some 
conversation, the piniince landed Mr. and Mrs. King, Mr.W'illiaius, Capt. 

• Narrative of a Voyage of the ship Morriwn^ Captain D. IngertoH. to Lewchew and Japan, in ^ 
months of July and August 1837. By S. Walls Williams. Chineie Repository for November and 
December 1837. 

Jounal of an Bxpflltion from Sincapore to Japan, with a Visit to Loo-choo, &c. By P. Pauksb* 
M.D.« Medical MisUanary firom the American Missionary Board. London, 1838. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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Ingersoil, and Dr. Parker. The Raleigh^ with Mr.QutzlajDT, bad left. They 
were objects of great curiosity, especially the lady ; the officera seem to 
have regarded the party with some jealousy, and were anxious for their 
return. Dr. Parker distributed a tract on vaccination by Dr. Pearson, trans- 
lated into Chinese by Sir George Staunton, together with lancets and the 
vaccine virus, adding explanations of the mode of operating. The landscape- 
scenery of Loo-choo, Dr. Parker states, is peculiar, but has no claim to 
beauty. The people are characterized by gentleness and simplicity. The 
females are depressed. Capt. Basil Hall’s description of the Loo-chooans 
is pronounced erroneous and extravagant ; but their manners are acknow- 
ledged to be very pleasing and attractive. Their houses arc small and mean, 
some of them not equal to an English sheep-cote. The court dialect of 
China is understood anil spoken ; but the oral language seems to be a-kin 
to Japanese; and a character resembling the kaia kana of the latter was 
observed. The Loo-chooans refuse to give any information as to their laws 
and institutions. They furnish foreign vessels with refreshments, but, though 
poor, will receive no remuneration. 

In coasting the island, they had further communication with the people, 
but although the facilities were good (Mr.GutzlalF, who was taken on 
board, being able to converse in their own tongue, and Anyah, the native 
mentioned by Capt. Hall, knowing a little English), little information appears 
to have been obtained. 

They left the l^oo-choo group on the 17th July, and slowly approached 
Japan, aided by a powerful current. The heat was oppressive. The Japa- 
nese on board joyfully recognized Too-toini, or Chana-saki, a bluff head- 
land ; and on the 21)th a chain of islands, some of which are large and 
inhabited, extending from the south-east corner of Nipon, being the way- 
marks of their passage up the bay of Vedo, appeared in sight. The coast 
of Nipon presented what Mr. Williams calls “a magnificent gallery of 
mountains,” rising from the shore in an irregular gradation into lofty 
peaks, until the celebrated Mount b’asi,* about fourteen thousand feet higli, 
forty miles in the interior, ended the series. Dr. Parker, in like manner, 
de.scribes the land as rising by abrupt knolls, revealing hill beyond hill, each 
file rising a little above the one to the south of it. This gentleman states that 
the face of the country wore an aspect of fertility; but Mr. Williams des- 
cribes it as apparently but little cultivated, and the Japanese declared that 
the country was poor and thinly settled. As they passed slowly down the 
bay, aided by tide and current, but opposed by the wind, they saw a con- 
siderable number of boats and junks, some of the latter of three hundred 
tons burthen. Their form is thus described by Mr. Williams : The single 
mast was supported by a large forestay, and by several backstays, pa.ssing 
to the sides of the vessel. Off the wind, they sailed with a rolling motion; 
and when close hauled, made much lee-way, being, like the Chinese ves- 

* In Dr. Parker's book, this mountain is calleil Fee#*, which is wronj;. The work professes to be 
reviseil by Dr. Heed, whose name is conspicuously pinceil in the title-|>ai{e. We do not exactly know 
what the ftinctions of this gentleman’s oflice is, but the avoidiucc of this and other similar errors ought ’ 
to be one of them. 
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8els, without keels.” Dr. Parker considers them, in some respects, better 
built and more seaworthy than the Chinese. 

■ The seven Japanese were highly delighted at the sight of their native 
hills, and some of them pointed out objects that were familiar to them, 
bursting into expressions of home feelings as they recognized headlands, 
islands, and mountains. The approach of the vessel was observed, and when 
night closed in, signal-fires were lighted on the eminences. The bay of Yedo 
is a large estuary, between thirty and forty miles wide at its entrance, and 
extending thirty miles north, at nearly an uniform width up to IVli-saki, the 
southerly point of a small peninsula, forming part of the principality of 
Sagami. Mi-saki and 8u-saki, both very prominent headlands, twelve or 
fifteen miles apart, nearly north-east and south-west, form the entrance to 
the bay of Yedo, at the north end of which the capital stands. The banks 
of the bay are abrupt, but not high ; the shores afford an agreeable variety 
of hill and dale, covered with vegetation. 

At noon on the 30th, the report of cannon was hoard, which was at first 
supposed to be a signal announcing the arrival of the vossol, or a salute. 
The firing continued, however, and as ihey approached tlie harbour of 
Uragawa, there was no mistake about the matter, for the balls from the 
fortifications on botli sides of the channel were observed to fall in the water, 
half a mile a-hcad. The Morrison was thereupon brought to anchor, a 
measure rendered still more necessary by the appearance of breakers a 
short distance off. The firing ecased soon after the vessel anchored. 

The harbour of Uragawa is on the western side of the bay, and is the 
place where vessels stop before going to Vedo. Here reside the officers who 
examine the manifests and crews of the inward-bound vessels, and sec that 
no women are on board : the penalty of an attempt to introduce foreign 
females is decapitation. After vessels are examined and passed, they pro- 
ceed to the port ofShinagawa, about a mile and a half from Yedo, and a 
kind of suburb to the capital. Above Uragawa, the bay spreads out into an 
extensive sheet of water, in some parts twenty-five miles across, containing 
a vast number of junks and craft, sonielimcs upwards of a thousand. The 
narrow entrance to the bay below Uragawa enables the Japanese effectually 
to guard the approach to the capital. 

The nearest land from the ancliorage %vas about tljree-quarters of a mile. 
A sandy beach extended the whole length of the bay, behind which the country 
rose in irregular gradations, diversified by cultivated field and bleak or 
wooded hills in the distance. Many of the hills were cultivated in terraces, 
some of their sides resembling a flight of steps. I'hc different hues of the 
grain and grass, and the clumps of trees, rendered the scenery picturesque. 
But there was no appearance of town or village, or even solitary mansions, 
which are built in ravines. 

Soon after anchoring, boats began cautiously and timidly to approach and 
gaze at the ship. An old man was the first to venture up its sides, ^^crouch- 
ing servilely,” as Dr. Parker says; or, as Mr. Williams more distinctly 
describes tlie action, saluting slowly, bending bis body and suspending his 
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arms uAtil bis fingers nearly touched the deck.” Encouraged by him, others 
crowded on the deck^ who went about the vessel absorbed in wonderment at 
its size and appearance. They manifested no curiosity at the sight of the 
foreign lady. They were treated with sweet wine, for which few cared, and 
other refreshments, the ship's biscuits being seized with most avidity. What- 
ever they received they carried to their foreheads with a low bow. They 
offered nothing in exchange, and refused to part with their little articles of 
ornament, pipes, fans, &c. The majority were thinly clad, notwithstanding 
the cold rain ; a ])iece of cloth round the loins, or a loose gown over the 
shoulders. A few wore quilted cotton jackets, or flowing garments. Some 
wore sandals of grass, like those of the lioo-chooans ; most had no cover- 
ing for the head. They shave the crown, and leaving the hair on the sides 
above the ears to grow long, they comb it back to tlie occiput, where the 
whole is gathered up into a cue and brought to the crown, where it is tied, 
a little tuft being left at the top. The hair of the women is long, and bound 
on their heads witli a profusion of combs and ornaments. Tlie deportment 
of all was affable, though they bore marks of great poverty. The majority 
of the men were large-iimbed ; many had heavy beards. Their cast of coun- 
tenance differed from the Chinese, except in their oblong, sunken, and angu- 
lar eyes; their complexion is fairer; in their short necks, snub noses, and high 
cheek-bones, they approximate rather to the Corcans, Kuriles, and northern 
races. Phrenologically speaking, they have fine heads: the facial angle 
is large ; they have liigh and broad foreheads, and the sincipital region is 
very high and capacious.’' JVIr.W^illiams represents their stature as infe- . 
rior;” Dr. Parker, however, states that they are above the common stature 
of Chinese or Europeans. The women, he says, arc fairer than the men ; 
their teeth arc black, as if they chewed betel. They 'ivcre covered with mats 
re.sembling the rain-dress of the Chinese, and wore large bamboo hats. 

To the more rcsj)ectable, pieces of paper, or cards, were given, on 
which was written, in Chiiiese, a statement of the country of the visitors, 
and a rcciuest for w ater and provisions, and also for an ofliccr to communi- 
cate with. The characters were not understood by most of them ; but the 
purport was explained by INlr. (lutzlalf. The Japanese on board did not 
show themselves, as it was deemed advisable to conceal them till a per- 
son in authority should appear. 

The Japanese boats are rudely though strongly built of pine, and most 
of them carried a sail of coarse canvas. They are twenty or thirty feet 
long, and six or eight wide; the bows very sharp. Their progress is 
accelerated by three or four large sculls attached to each side, near the stern, 
on pivots or fulchra. 

The Japanese who came in these boats (upwards of two hundred) were 
peaceful and friendly ; but were vexed at the difficulty of conversing. They 
invited the party to go on shore; and it was resolved to do so, next day, 
the 31st. During the night, four cannon were planted upon the nearest 
eminence on shore, and instead of enjoying the promised ramble, the 
blip's party heard the balls whistling over themi and one of them struek the 
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ship. The colours^ and then a white were hoisted ; but the firing con^ 
tinuing, and rapidly too, the Morrison weighed anchor, and but for the 
unskilful gunnery and bad powder of the Japanese, she would have been 
nmterially damaged. When the vessel was observed to be under sail, three 
gun-boats, each manned with thirty or forty men, bore down upon her, 
firing swivels. On lying to for them, however, they retired. A piece of 
canvas, on which was painted, in Chinese, that a foreign ship desired to 
return some shipwrecked natives, and to procure water and refreshments, 
was thrown overboard from the ship, and picked up ; but no notice was 
taken of it. Their only alternative was to put to sea, and they deter- 
mined to make another attempt at Toba, in the principality of 8ima, about 
150 miles from Yedo, and ivhere some of the Japanese on board had 
embarked. These men were much chagrined, and, as Dr. Parker states, 
exasperated, at the result. The wind, i)owcver, carried them past Toba 
next day, and it was then resolved to make the bay of Kagosima, in the 
principality of Satzuma, which they reached on the 10th August. A few 
fishermen had been seen in the bay ; but they refused to come on board. 

Siono-niisaki (Cape Tschitschagoff) and the bay of Kago-sima, with its 
beautiful scenery, lay before them ; on the right, half a mile distant, were the 
bold, well-wooded shores of Oozumi. About three miles fron Siono-misaki 
is the little village of Sataura, beyond which the hills rose gradually, their 
sides, one seen above another, being covered with verdure. Between the hills 
are a few plateaus of table-land, which appeared in the highest cultivation. 

As soon as they entered the bay, an oflicer and four men, with two 
cf the Japanese, went on shore in the gig, to obtain a pilot and return ; 
instead of which, they got into the first fishing-boat, and proceeded to the 
village of Sataura, where they found the people in commotion, the officers 
making preparations for defence. The Morrison, meanwhile, stood up 
the bay till opposite the village, and at length the boat returned with a 
Japanese officer, a pleasant-looking man, dignified in his demeanour, 
dressed in a long cotton robe, of blue and white plaid, secured at the waist 
by a large girdle, in which were stuck two swords, and a tobacco-pouch 
and pipe hung from it. Most of his attendants were nearly naked. He 
confessed that preparations had been made to fire on the vessel, supposing 
her to be a pirate ; but the statements of the .Tapancse on board satisfying 
him of the real state of the case, he entered into the plans with much 
interest, and received the despatches prepared for the prince of Satzuma and 
the emperor, stating he would deliver them to a superior officer, and left 
a pilot on board the ship, with orders, however, not to allow her to proceed 
further up the bay. A supply of water was sent ; and, as at Uragawa, the 
tiatives came off in boat-loads, to see the ship ; but bringing nothing to 
sell. A recent famine had rendered all provisions scarce. In appearance 
and dress, the people here, generally speaking, were superior to those at 
the former place. One of the shipwrecked Japanese went on shore, and 
was received with great hospitality by the magistrate ; and he attributed the 
failure at Yedo to not allowing him and his companions to communicate 
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with their countrymen. He stated that the empire was in a state of general 
rebellion; that executions were frequent at Yedo, and that Osacco, the 
third city of the empire, had been nearly reduced to ashes by the insurgents. 

The despatches were soon returned by a deputation of three officers^ 
each wearing two swords, who stated that the superior oflTicer declined to 
receive them, but that he had sent a full statement to Kago-sima, and a 
high officer would probably come from thence. Meantime, a pilot they 
had brought was ordered to carry the ship to a safe anchorage on the 
western side of the bay. Promises were held out of an ample supply of 
provisions, and that the ship sliould be towed next day higher up the bay^ 
The representations of the restored mariners, of the humane and pacific 
intentions of the foreigners, according to the accounts given by those of 
them who went on shore, made the deepest impression on tlicir countrymen. 
Their depositions were taken down by the magistrates in the presence of 
the assembled villagers, and sealed up, to be forwarded to Kago-sima. 
I'he magistrate, when he learnt' the kind treatment which the unfortunate 
•Japanese had experienced, exclaimed, ‘‘Truly, these benevolent foreigners 
must be something more than human.’^ 

The faithlessness of the promises which had been made to the party in 
the Morrison soon became apparent. I'iH the 12th all was quiet, but 
it was the calm that preceded a storm," Dr. l^arker observes; “and a fresh 
confirmation of the saying, that the Japanese are never more to be feared 
than when they appear the most friendly." No provisions were sent; no 
boats came to remove the Morrison to a better berth, and, though the ship 
was watched, no native was suffered to go on board. The arrival of the 
great officer from Kago-sima was still talked of, but hints were given that 
the shipwrecked men would not be received. Early in the morning of the 
12th, some men in a small lishing-boat came near, and communicated to 
the Japanese on board a rumour that the ship was to be expelled, and the 
men would not be received, adding, “ You had better weigh anchor and 
set sail." Warlike preparations on shore, consisting of portable fortSy 
were immediately observed ; a broad stripe of blue and white canvas was 
stretched across the trees, near Chugamitsu (or Clioogurmutzu), and other 
places, forming the front, and looking like a fence, with large concentric 
circles of the same colours at the end. A yellow flag was hoisted within 
these forts. The people were seen running backwards and forwards, and 
busied within. The Japanese on board, w'ith rueful visages, declared that 
this bustle portended war. However ludicrous the idea of cloth batteries 
may appear, from the description given by* these men, it would seem that 
they are not an ill-contrived defence. Four or five pieces of heavy canvas, 
loosely stretched one behind another at short intervals, would weaken the 
force of a cannon-shot, and almost stop a swivel-ball. These cloth forts 
were multiplying, the multitude were hurrying away as if for safety, and 
several persons in white dresses, and others galloping about on horseback, 
could be distinguished. A troop of several hundred soldiers proceeded at 
full speed along the beach into one of tlic forts; they liad badges on their 
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backs like knapsacks. As soon as they had entered, they commenced afire of 
musketry and artillery. The anchor was weiglicd, and the sails set ; there 
was no wind, however, and the vessel was with difliculty conducted past 
the forts and clear of the shoals, which were, perhaps, more to be dreaded. 
For eighteen Jiours they were between two tires, opening upon the ship at 
every tack, one on either side the bay, which is from three to five miles 
broad, without any means of offering resistance. 

All hope of friendly intercourse, or of returning the men, was now 
abandoned. The poor fellows suffered severely by the unexpected extinc- 
tion of their prospect of revisiting their families. They expressed great 
indignation at the conduct of their countrymen, and two of them shaved 
their heads entirely, in token of having renounced their native soil forever. 
It was not deemed expedient, for many reasons, to go to Nangasaki, where, 
indeed, the Japanese on board distinctly declared their resolution not to be. 
landed. The Morrison, accordingly, quilled this inhospitable country and 
returned to Macao, anchoring in the roads on the 21)tli August. 

The result of this attempt is viewed by the two individuals, from whose 
combined accounts we have extracted this narrative, in somewhat different 
aspects. Dr. Parker does not scruple to condemn the conduct of the Japa- 
nese in unmitigated terms, suggests no palliative, but thinks they have ren- 
dered themselves ‘^obnoxious to the law of nations,” and that justice to 
them and the good of mankind may imperiously demand the interference 
of civilized nations.” Mr. Williams, with more sense and discretion, com- 
j)aring their reception with that of Capt. (lordon in 1817, and other visitors, 
thinks it would not be amiss to make investigations, at the proper sources, 
into the conduct of the whalers that frequent the eastern coasts of Nipon 
and Yedo, to learn wliclher, in their dealings with the |)eople and the ves- 
sels which they have met, there has not recently been conduct unworthy of 
Christians, which will not bear being brought to light. If ihc immediate 
aggressor cscape.s,” he adds, ‘‘ vengeance usually lights upon some unwary 
and innocent straggler, and the mutual hatred is thus increased. The 
people took us for a pirate, and a rumour of such marauders in those 
regions must have reached their cars.” 

77ii.s, which is, perhaps, more than a conjecture of Mr. Williams, we 


have no doubt is the key to the treatment which the Morrison experienced^^ 
The Japanese are jealous of foreigners and exclude them from their country ; 


but this rude reception from a naturally courteous people must have been^ 
provoked by some act of recent hostility, perhaps barbarity, on the part of 
Europeans or Americans. Those who are so eager to apply the law of 
nations to these cases, seldom recollect that mutuality and reciprocity form 


the basis of that law; and if the coasts of Japan be insulted, or her peace- 
able traders molested by reckless and unprincipled “ free-tral^” from 
America or Europe, it is difficult to deny to the Japanese, ^annot dis- 
tinguish between nations of similar character, still less between individuals 
of the same nation, tiic right to repel all such foreigneVs indiscrimiantely 


from their shores. I'he fault is our 3 , not theirs. 
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PENAL CODE OF BRITISH INDIA. 

( Continued from page 88). 

CHAP. XVIII. 

OF OFFENCES AFFECTINO THE HUMAN BODY. 

Of Offences affecting Life. 

294. Whoever does any net or omits what he is legally bound to do, with 
the intention of thereby causing, or with the knowledge that he is likely thereby 
to cause, the death of any person, and docs by such act or omission cause the 
death of any person, is said to commit the oilcnce of ‘‘ voluntary culpable 
homicide.” 

Illustrations. 

(a) A lays sticks and turf over a pit* with the intention of thereby causing death, 
or with the knowledge that death is likely to be thereby caused. Z, believing the 
ground to be firm, treads on it, falls in, and is killed. A has committed the oifence 
of voluntary culpable homicide. 

(h) A, with the intention or knowledge aforesaid, relates agitating tidings to Z, who 
is in a critical stage of a dangerous illness. Z dies in consequence. A has committed 
the oflence of voluntary culpable homicide. 

(c) Ai with the intention or knowledge aforesaid, gives Z his choice whether Z 
will kill himself or sutler lingering torture. Z kills himself in consequence. A has 
committed the offence of voluntary culpable homicide. 

(ft) A, with tiie intention or knowledge aforesaid, falsely deposes before a court of 
justice that he saw Z commit a capital crime. Z is convicted and executed in conse- 
quence. A has committed the off'ence of voluntary culpable iiomicide. 

(e) A is hired to guide Z through a jungle. In the midst of the jungle A, no cir- 
cumstance having occurred to release him from his legal obligation to guide Z through 
the jungle, with such intention or knowledge as aforesaid, leaves Z. Z dies inconse- 
quence. A has committed the offence of voluntary culpable homicide. 

( /*) A, being legally bound to furnish food to Z, who is tlic mother of a sucking 
child, omits to furnish her with food, intending or knowing it to be likely that Z's 
death may be the consequence of the omission. Z survives, but the child is starved to 
death in consequence of tlie failure of milk which is caused by A's omission. Here, 
even if A did not know of the existence of the child, he has committed the offence of 
voluntary culpable homicide. 

(g) A keeps Z in wrongful conffnement, and is therefore legally bound (see clause 
338) to furnish Z with what he knows to he necessary to prevent Z from being in 
danger of death. A, knowing that Z is likely to die if medical advice be nut procured, 
illegally omits to procure such advice. Z dies in consequence. A has committed the 
offence of voluntary culpable homicide. 

(A) A knows Z to be behind a bush. B does not know it A, intending to cause 
or knowing it to be likely to cause Z’s death, induces B to fire at the bush. B fires 
and kills Z. Here, B may be guilty of no offence, or if his firing was, under the cir- 
cumstances, a rash act, he may be guilty of the o^ence defined in clause 39k But A 
lias committed the offence of voluntary culpable homicide. 

295. Voluntary culpable homicide is ** murder,” unless it be of one of the 
three m&ig^ted descriptions hereinafter enumerated ; That is to say, 

Firstp Mari^laughtcr ; 

tSecondljg^ Voluntary culpable homicide by consent ; 

Voiun{ary culpable homicide in defence. 

^6. If a person, by doing any thing which he intends or knows to be likely 
to cause death, commits voluntary culpable homicide on a person wliose death 
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he neither intends nor knows himself to be likely to causey the voluntary cul- 
pable homicide committed by the offender is of the same description of which 
it would have been if he had caused the death which he intended or knew him- 
self to be likely to cause. 

^7* Voluntary culpable homicide is ** manslaughter/* when it is committed 
on grave and sudden provocation, by causing the death of the person who gave 
that provocation. 

Explanation. Provocation is designated as grave/’ when it is such as 
would be likely to move a person of ordinary temper to violent passion, and is 
not given by any thing done in obedience to the law, or by any thing autho- 
rized by the law of Civil or Criminal Procedure, or by any thing done by a public 
servant in the exercise of the lawful powers of such public servant, or by any 
thing done by any person in the exercise of the right of private defence against 
the offender. 

Illustrations. 

(a) A, under the influence of passion excited by a provocation given by Z. inten- 
tionally kills Y, Z’s child. This is not manslaughter, but murder. 

(b) A is lawfully arrested by Z, a bailiff. A is excited to sudden ami violent passion 
by the orrest, and voluntarily kills Z. This is nut manslaughter, but murder. 

(c) A appears as a w'itness before Z, a magistrate. Z says that he docs not believe 
a word of A*s deposition, and tliat A has perjured himself. A is moved to sudden pas- 
sion by these words, and kills Z. This is not manslaughter, but murder. 

(il) A attempts to pull Z's nose. Z, in the exercise of the right of private defence, 
strikes A. A is moved to sudden and violent passion by the blow, ami kills Z. This 
is not manslaughter, but murder. 

(e) Z strikes B. B is by this provocation excited to violent rage. A , a bystander, 
intending to take advantage of B's rage in order to cause Z’s death, puts a knife into 
B*8 hand. B kills Z with the knife. Here, B may have committed only manslaughter, 
but A lias committed murder. 

d) Y gives grjive and .sudden provocation to A. A, on this provocation, fires a 
pistol at Y, neither intending nor knowing himself likely to kill Z, w'ho is near him, 
but out of sight. A kills Z. Here, A has committed manslaughter. 

298. Voluntary culpable homicide is “ voluntary culpable homicide by con- 
sent” when the person whose death is caused, being above twelve years of age, 
suffers death, or takes the risk of death, by his own choice : Provided, 

Firsty That the offender does not induce the person whose death is caused 
to make that choice by directly or indirectly putting that person in fear of any 
injury ; 

Secondlpy That the person whose death has been caused is not, from youth, 
mental imbecility, derangement, intoxication, or passion, unable to under- 
stand the nature and consequences of his choice ; 

Thirdlyy That the offender does not know that the person whose death is 
caused was induced to make the choice by any deception or concealment ; 

Fourihlyy That the offender does not conceal from the person whose death 
is caused any thing which the offender knew to be likely to cause that person 
to change his mind. 

Explanation. Voluntary culpable homicide committed by inducing a person 
voluntarily to put himself to deatii is voluntary culpable homicide by consent, 
except when it is murder. 

Illustrations. 

(a) Z, a Hindu widow, consents to be burned with the corpse of her husband. A.^ 
kindles the pile. Here, A has committed voluntary culpable homicide by consent. , ^ . 

(b) A, by insti^tion, voluntarily causes Z, a child under twelve years of 
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oommit suicide. Here, on account of Z's youth, the offence cannot be voluntary 
culpable homicide by consent. A has therefore committed murder. 

(c) A, by deceiving Z into a belief that Z’s family have perished at sea, voluntarily 
causes Z to commit suicide. Here, on account of the deception practised by A, the 
offence cannot be voluntary culpable homicide by consent. A has therefore committed 
murder. 

299. Voluntary culpable homicide is ** voluntary culpable homicide in de- 
fence” when it is committed by causing death under such circumstances that 
such causing of death would be no offence if the right of private defence 
extended to the voluntary causing of death in cases of assault not falling under 
any of the descriptions enumerated in clause 76> or in cases of theft, mischief, 
or criminal trespass not falling under any of the descriptions enumerated in 
clause 79. 

lOmtratioHs. 

(а) Z attempts to horsewhip A, not in such a manner as to cause grievous hurt to 
A. A draws out a pistol. Z persists in the assault. A, believing in good faith that 
he can by no other means prevent himself from being horsewhipped, shoots Z dead. 
A has committed voluntary culpable homicide in defence. 

(б) Z commits simple theft on A*s horse, and rides away with it. Here, A has a 
right of private defence which lasts till cither Z can effect his retreat with the pro- 
perty, or till A can recover his horse, but which does not extend to the infliction of 
death, inasmuch as A is in no danger of death or hurt. A pursues Z, and, not being 
able to overtake him, shoots him dead. A has committed voluntary culpable homicide 
in defence. 

(c) Z commits an assault not of a dangerous description on A. A, knowing that 
he can defend himself from the assault without killing Z, kills Z. Here, as A*s act 
would be an offence even if the right of private defence in cases of assault of the 
descriptions not enumerated in clause 76 extended to the voluntary infliction of death, 
A has committed voluntary culpable homicide, which is not voluntary culpable homi- 
cide in defence, but which, according to the circumstances, will be manslaughter, or 
murder. 

300. Whoever commits murder shall be punished with death, or transporta- 
tion for life, or rigorous imprisonment for life, and shall also be liable to fine. 

301. Whoever commits manslaughter shall be punished with imprisonment 
of either description for a term which may extend to fourteen years, or fine, or 
both. 

302. Whoever commits voluntary culpable liomicide by consent shall be 
punished with imprisonment of cither description for a term which may extend 
to fourteen years and must not be less than two years, and shall also be liable 
to fine. 

303. Whoever commits voluntary culpable homicide in defence shall be 
punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend 
to fourteen years, or fine, or both. 

304. Whoever causes the death of any person by any act or any illegal omis- 
sion, which act or omission was so rash or negligent as to indicate a want of 
due regard for human life, shall be punished with imprisonment of cither 
description for a term which may extend to two years, or. fine, or both. 

305. If the act or illegal omission whereby death is caused in the manner 
described in the last preceding clause be, apart from the circumstance of its 
having caused death, an oflTence other than the offence defined in clause 3279 
or an attempt to commit an offence, the offender shall be liable to the punish- 
ment of the offence so committed or attempted, in addition to the punishment 
provided by the last preceding clause. 

d1siai.Journ.lS.S,V ol.27 .N o. ] 06. 
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Explanaihn. In cetaea in which the doing of a certain thing and' the attempt- 
ing to do that thing are distinct offences, if the offence defined in the last pre- 
ceding clause be committed in the attempting to do that thing, the additional 
punishment to which the offender is liable is the punishment not of attempting 
to do that thing but of doing that thing. 

Illustration. 

A uses force to Z, a woman, intending to ravish her. He does not ravish her, but 
comnaits the offence defined in clause 304. Here, the term of imprisonment to which 
A has made himself liable is to be regulated not by the term of imprisonment assigned 
to the offence of attempting to ravish, but by the term of imprisonment assigned to 
actual rape; that is to say, A is liable to rigorous iinprisoninent for a term of not more 
than sixteen nor less than two years. 

306. If any child under twelve years of age, any insane person, any delirious 
person, any idiot, or any person in a state of intoxication, commits suicide, 
whoever previously abets by aid the commission of such suicide shall be 
punished with death, or transportation for life, or rigorous imprisonment for 
life, and shall also be liable to fine. 

307 . If any person commits suicide, whoever previously abets by aid the 
commission of such suicide shall be punished with imprisonment of cither 
description for a term which may extend to fourteen years and must not be 
less than two years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

308. Whoever does any act, or omits what he is legally bound to do, with 
such intention or knowledge and under such circumstances that if he by that 
act or omission caused death he would be guilty of murder, and carries that 
act or omission to such a length ns at the time of carrying it to that length he 
contemplates as sufficient to cause death, shall be punished with transportation 
for life, or with rigorous imprisonment for a term which may extend to life, 
and must not be less than seven years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Illustrations. 

{a) A, intending to murder Z by means of a spring-gun, purchases such a gun. A 
has not yet committed the offence defined in this clause. A sets the gun loaded in Z’s 
path, and leaves it there. A has committed the offence defined in this clause. 

(6) A, intending to murder Z by poison, purchases poison, and mixes the same 
with food which remains in A*s keeping. A has not yet committed the offence defined 
in this clause. A places the food on Z's tabic, or delivers it to Z*s servants to place it 
on Z*s table. A has committed the ofience defined in this clause. 

309. Whoever does any act, or omits what he is legally bound to do, with 
such intention or knowledge and under such circumstances that if he, by that 
act or omission, caused death he would be guilty of voluntary culpable homi- 
cide, and carries that act or omission to such a length as at the time of carrying 
it to that length he contemplates as sufficient to cause death, shall be punished 
with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to three 
years, or fine, or both. 

Illustrations. 

(а) A, on grave and sudden provocation, fires a pistol at Z, under such circum- 
stances that if he thereby caused death he would be guilty of manslaughter. A has 
committed the offence defined in this clause. 

(б) A lights a pile prepared for a suttee, under such circumstances that if he thereby 
caused death he would be guilty of voluntary culpable homicide by consent. A has 
committed the .oiffisnce defined in this clause. 
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(cf) A pursues a thief, and fires at him, under such circumstances that if he killed 
the thief he would commit voluntary culpable homicide in defence. A has committed 
die offence defined in this clause. 

310. Whoever belongs or has at any time belonged to any gang of persons 
associated for the purpose of gaining a livelihood by inveigling and murdering 
travellers in order to take the property of such travellers, is designated as a 
^‘Thug.” 

311. Whoever is a Thug shall be punished with transportation for life, or 
imprisonment of either description for life, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Of the causing of Miscarriage, 

31S. Every woman who, being with child, voluntarily causes herself to mis* 
carry, and every person who voluntarily causes a woman with child to miscarry, 
shall, if such miscarriage be not caused in good faith for the purpose of saving 
the life of the woman, be punished with imprisonment of cither description for 
a term which may extend to three years, or fine, or both. 

313. If any person commits the ofience defined in the last preceding clause 
without the free and intelligent consent of the woman, the punishment of caus- 
ing the miscarriage shall be in excess of any punishment to which the ofiender 
may be liable by reason of any hurt which he may have caused or attempted to 
cause to the woman. 

Of Hurt. 

314. All bodily pain, disease, and infirmity, is designated as *^hurt.” 

315. The following kinds of hurt arc designated as grievous 

First j Emasculation ; 

Secondly, Permanent privation of the sight of either eye ; 

Thirdly^ Permanent privation of the hearing of cither ear; 

Fourthly y Privation of any member or joint ; 

Fifthly^ Destruction or permanent impairing of the powers of any member or 
joint ; 

Sixthlyj Permanent disfiguration of the head or face ; 

Seventhly y Fracture or dislocation of any bone other than a tooth ; 

Eighthly^ Such hurt that the sufferer is, during the space of twenty days, in 
bodily pain, diseased, or unable to follow his ordinary pursuits. 

31(1. Whoever does any act or omits what he is legally bound to do, with the 
intention of thereby causing hurt to any person, or with the knowledge that he 
is likely thereby to cause hurt to any person, and does thereby cause hurt to 
any person, is said “ voluntarily to cause hurt.” 

317* Whoever voluntarily causes hurt, if the hurt which he intends to cause 
or knows himself to be likely to cause is grievous hurt, and if the hurt which 
he causes is grievous hurt, is said voluntarily to cause grievous hurt.” 

Explanation. A person is not said voluntarily to cause grievous hurt except 
when he both causes grievous hurt, and intends or knows himself to be likely 
to cause grievous hurt. But he is said voluiftarily to cause grievous hurt, i(^ 
intending or knowing himself to be likely to cause grievous hurt of one kind, 
he actually causes grievous hurt of another kind. 

Illustration. 

A, intending or knowing himself to be likely permanently to disfigure Z’s &ce, gives 
Z a blow which does not permanently disfigure Z's face, but which causes Z to be 
diseased during twenty days. A has voluntarily caused grievou.s hurt. 

318. Whoever, except in the case provided for in clause 3£f5, voluntarily 
causes hurt, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description fora 
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term which may extend to one year, or fine which may extend to Rs. ],000, or 
Ikith. 

319. Whoever, except in the case provided for in clause 326, voluntarily 
causes grievous hurt, shall he punished with imprisonincnt of either descrip- 
tion for a term which may extend to ten years and must not be less than 
six months, and shall also be liable to fine. 

320. Whoever voluntarily causes hurt in an attempt to commit murder shall 
be punished with transportation for life, or rigorous imprisonment for a term 
which may extend to life and must not be less than seven years, and shall also 
be liable to fine. 

321. Whoever voluntarily causes hurt for the purpose of extorting from the 
sufierer, or from any person interested in the sufferer, any property, or of con- 
straining the sufferer of the hurt, or some person interested in such sufferer, 
to give any information which may lead to a wrongful transfer of any property, 
or to do any thing illegal or disreputable, shall be punished with rigorous im- 
prisonment for a term which may extend to fourteen years and must not be less 
than one year, and shall also be liable to fine. 

322. Whoever voluntarily causes grievous hurt for the purpose of extorting 
any property, or of constraining the sufferer of the hurt, or some person inte- 
rested in such sufferer, to give any information which may lead to a wrongful 
transfer of any property, or to do any thing illegal or disreputable, shall be 
punished with transportation for life, or rigorous imprisonment for a term which 
may extend to life and must not be less than seven years, and shall also be 
liable to fine. 

323. Whoever, except in the case provided for in clause 325, voluntarily 
causes hurt by means of the edge or point of any sharp instrument, or by means 
of fire or any heated substance, or by means of any corrosive substance, or by 
means of any explosive substance, or by means of any substance which it is 
deleterious to the human body to inhale, to swallow, or to receive into the 
blood, or by means of any animal, shall be punished with imprisonment of 
either description for a term which may extend to three years, or fine, or 
both. 

324. Whoever, except in the case provided for in clause 326, voluntarily 
causes grievous hurt by means of the edge or point of any sharp instrument, 
or by means of fire or any heated substance, or by means of any corrosive 
substance, or by means of any explosive substance, or by means of any sub- 
stance which it is deleterious to the human body to inhale, to swallow, or to 
receive into the blood, or by means of any animal, shall be punished with im- 
prisonment of either description for a term which may extend to fourteen years 
and must not be less than one year, and shall also be liable to fine. 

325. Whoever voluntarily causes hurt, on grave* and sudden provocation, 
if he neither intends nor knows himself to be likely to cause hurt to any person 
other than the person who gave the provocation, shall be punished with impri- 
sonment of either description for a term which may extend to one month, or 
fine which may extend to Rs. 500, or both. 

326. Whoever voluntarily causes grievous hurt, on grave and sudden provo- 
cation, if he neither intends nor knows himself to be likely to cause grievous 
hurt to any person other than the person who gave the provocation, shall be 
punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend 
to one year, or fine which may extend to Rs. 2,000, or both. 

327. Whoever causes grievous hurt to any person by any act or illegal omij^, 

Fot the Ucfimlion of ** grave provocation/* sec clause 297* . . ; 
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sioh^ which' act or omission is so rash or negligent as to indicate a want of due 
regard for the safety of others, shall be punished with imprisonment of either 
description for a term which may extend to six months, or fine which may 
extend to Rs. 1,000, or both. 

328. If the act or illegal omission whereby grievous hurt is caused in the 
manner described in the last preceding clause be, apart from the circumstance 
of its having caused grievous hurt, an offence, the punishment shall be cumu* 
lativc. 

329. Whoever does any act, or omits what he is legally bound to do, intend- 
ing or knowing it to be likely that by such act or omission he may cause grievous 
hurt, the voluntary causing of which grievous hurt would be an offence other 
than the oflcnce defined in clause 326, and carries that act or omission to such 
a length as, at the time of carrying it to that length, he contemplates as sufficient 
to cause grievous hurt, shall be punished with imprisonment of either descrip- 
tion for a term which may extend to one-half of the term of imprisonment 
to which he would liave been liable if he had actually caused the grievous hurt 
which he intended to cause, or knew himself to be likely to cause, or fine, or 
both. 

IlhiHlrations, 

(a) A tics a rope across a road by night, intending or knowing it to be likely that 
Z's horse may stumble over it, aii<l that grievous hurt to Z may be the consequence. 
Grievou-s hurt is not caused. Here, if grievous hurt had been caused, A would have 
been liable to imprisonment for a term not exceeding ten years. A, therefore, is liable 
to iinprisonmunt for a term not ex(;ecdiiig five years. 

{{}) A lays a steel-trap in Z’s path, intending or knowing it to be likely that he may 
thereby cause grievous hurt to Z. Here, if grievous hurt were actually caused to Z, 
A, as having caused grievous hurt by means of a sharp instrument, W’ould be liable 
to imprisonment for a term not exceeding fourteen years. If, therefore, no grievous 
Inirt is caused, A is liable to imprisonment for a term not exceeding seven years. 

(c) A puts an explosive substance under the seal of a letter, intending or knowing 
it to be likely that he shall thereby cause grievous hurt to some person. While A 
kce]).s tlie letter in his own custody he has not committed the ofifcncc defined in this 
clause. As soon as he sends it to the post, lie lias coniiriittcd the olfeiice defined in 
this clause. If he actually causes, by these means, grievous hurt to any person, as 
the hurt is caused by means of an explosive substance, he is liable to imprisonment for 
a term not exceeding fourteen years. If he does not actually cause grievous hurt to 
any person, lie is liable to imprisonment for a term not exceeding seven years. 

Of wrongful Rettraint and turongfid Confinement. 

330. Whoever by any act or by any illegal omission voluntarily obstructs 
any person so as to prevent that person from proceeding in any direction in 
which that person has a right to proceed, is said ‘‘ wrongfully to restrain” that 
person. 

Explanation. A person may obstruct another by causing it to appear to that 
other impossible, difficult, or dangerous to proceed, as well as by causing it 
actually to be impossible, difficult, or dangerous for that other to proceed. 

Illustrations. 

(a) A builds a wall across a path along which Z lias a right. to pass. Z is thereby 
prevented from passing. A wrongfully restrains Z. 

(Jb) A illegally omits to take proper order with a furious buffalo, which is in his 
possession (see clause 273), and thus voluntarily deters Z from passing along a road 
ulong which Z has a right to pass. A wTongfully restrains Z. 

(rr) A threatens to set a savage dog at Z, if Z goes along a patli along which Z has 
n right to go. Z is thus prevented from going along that path. A wrongfully 
restrains Z. 
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(d) In the last illustration, if the dog is not really savage, but if A voluntarily 
causes Z to think that it is savage, and thereby prevents Z from going along the path, 
A wrongfully restrains Z. 

331. Whoever wrongfully restrains any person in such a manner as to pre* 
vent that person from proceeding beyond certain circumscribing limits, is said 
** wrongfully to confine” that person. 

lUuslrations, 

(а) A causes Z to go Mrithin a walled space, and locks Z in. Z is thus prevented 
from proceeding in any direction beyond the circumscribing line of wall. A wrongfully 
confines Z. 

(б) In the last illustration, if there is in some nook of the walled space a door 
which is not secured, but which may easily escape observation, as A had voluntarily 
caused it to appear to Z impossible to proceed beyond tlie line of wall, A has wrong- 
fully confined Z. 

(c) A places men with fire-arms at the outlets of a building, and tells Z that they 
will fire at Z, if Z attempts to leave the building. A wrongfully confines Z. 

332. Whoever wrongfully restrains any person shall be punished with impri- 
sonment of either description for a term which may extend to one month, or 
fine which may extend to Ks. oOO, or both. 

333. Whoever wrongfully confines any person shall be punished with impri- 
sonment of either description for a term which may extend to one year, or fine 
which may extend to Rs. 1,000, or both. 

334. Whoever wrongfully confines any person for three days or more, shall 
be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may 
extend to two years, or fine, or both. 

335. Mrhoever wrongfully confines any person for ten days or more, shall be 
punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend 
to three years, in addition to three days for every day of such wrongful con- 
finement, and must not be less than six months, in addition to one day for 
every day of such wrongful confinement, and shall also be liable to fine. 

336. Whoever keeps any person in wrongful confinement, knowing that a 
writ for the liberation of that person has been issued in the manner described 
in the Code of Procedure, shall be punished with imprisonment of either descrip- 
tion for a term which may extend to three years, and must not be less than 
one year, in addition to af y term of imprisonment to which he may be liable 
under the last preceding clause, and shall also be liable to fine. 

337. Whoever wrongfully confines any person, for the purpose of extorting 
from the person confined, or from any person interested in the person confined, 
any property, or of constraining the person confined, or any person interested 
in the person confined, to give any information which may lead to a wrongful 
transfer of property, or to do any thing illegal or disreputable, shall be punished 
with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to three 
years, and must not be less than one year, in addition to any term of ifnpri.son- 
meot to which he may be liable under either of the two last preceding clauses, 
and shaU also be liable to fine. 

338. Whoever, while keeping any person in wrongful confinement, knowing 
a certain thing to be necessary to prevent the person confined from being in 
danger of death, or hurt, voluntarily omits to furnish that thing to the person 
confined, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term 
which may extifeiid to one year, or fine, or both. 
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Illustration. 

Z's eyes are in such a state as to require constant medical care. A wrongfully con- 
fines Z, and knowing that without medical attendance Z is likely to lose liis eye-sight, 
omits to procure such medical attendance. A has committed the offence defined in 
this clause. If Z loses his eye-sight, A has by illegal omission voluntarily caused Z to 
lose his eye-sight, and has thus become liable to the punishment of liaving voluntarily 
caused grievous hurt to Z. 

Of Assault, 

339. A person is said to use force to another if he causes motion, or change 
of motion, or cessation of motion, to that other, or if he causes to any sub- 
stance such motion, or change of motion, or cessation of motion as brings that 
substance into contact with any part of that other’s body, or with any thing 
which that other is wearing or carrying, or with any thing so situated that such 
contact affects that other’s sense of feeling : 

Provided, that the person causing the motion, or change of motion, or ces- 
sation of motion, causes that motion, change of motion, or cessation of 
motion in one of the three ways hereinafter described ; 

First, By his own bodily power ; 

Secondly, By disposing any substances in such a manner that the motion, or 
change or cessation of motion, takes place without any further act on his part, 
or on the part of any other person ; 

Thirdly, By inducing any animal to move, to change its motion, or to cease 
to move. 

340. Whoever intentionally uses force, or attempts to use force, to any per- 
son, without that person’s consent, in order to the committing of any offence, 
or intending or knowing it to be likely that, by such use of force, he may cause 
to the person to whom the force is used injury, fear, or annoyance, is said to 
commit an assault. 

Illustrations, 

(a) Z is sitting in a moored boat on the river. A unfastens the moorings, and thus 
intentionally causes the boat to drift down the stream. Here, A intentionally causes 
motion to Z, and he docs this by disposing substances in such a manner that the 
motion is produced without any other act on any person’s part. A has therefore inten- 
tionally used force to Z ; and if he has done so without Z’s consent, in order to the 
committing of any offence, or intending or knowing it to be likely that this use of 
force may cause injury, fear, or smnoyance to Z, A has committed an assault. 

(h) Z is riding in a chariot. A lashes Z’s horses, and thereby attempts to cause 
them to quicken their pace. Here, A has attempted to cause change of motion to Z 
by inducing smimals to change their motion. A has therefore attempted to use force 
to Z, and if A has done this, without Z’s consent, intending or knowing it to be likely 
tliat he may thereby injure, frighten, or annoy Z, A has committed an assault. 

(c) Z is riding in a palanquin. A, intemling to rob Z, seizes the pule, and stops the 
palanquin. Here, A has caused cessation of motion to Z, and he has done this by 
bis own bodily power. A has therefore used force to Z. And as A has acted thus, 
intentionally, without Z’s consent, in order to the commission of an offence, A has 
committed an assault. 

’ (d) A intentionally pushes against Z in the street Here. A has by his own bodily 
power moved his own person so as to bring it into contact with Z. He has therefore 
intentionally used force to Z ; and if he has done so without Z’s consent, intending or 
knowing it to be likely that he may thereby injure, frighten, or annoy Z, he has com- 
mitted an assault 

(e) A throws a stone, intending or knowing it to be likely that the stone will be 
thus brought into contact with Z, or with Z’s clothes, or with something carried by Z, 
or that it will strike water, and dash up the water against Z, or Z’s clothes, or some- 
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thing carried by Z. Here, A has attempted to^use force to Z, and if he haa done so 
without Z’s consent, intending thereby to injure, frighten, or annoy Z, he has com- 
mitted an assault. 

(/) A intentionally pulls up a woman’s veil. Here, A intentionally uses force to 
her, and if he does so without her consent, intending or knowing it to be likely that he 
may thereby injure, frighten, or annoy her, he commits an assault. 

(ff) Z is bathing. A pours into the bath water which he knows to be boiling. 
Here, A intentionally by his own bodily power causes such motion in the boiling 
water as brings tliat water into contact with Z, or with other water so situated that 
such contact must affect Z’s sense of feeling. A has therefore intentionally used force 
to Z, and if he has done this without Z’s consent, intending or knowing it to be 
likely that he may thereby cause injury, fear, or annoyance to Z, A has committed 
an assault. 

(A) A attempts to incite a dog to spring upon Z, without Z’s consent. Here, if A 
intends to cause injury, fear, or annoyance to Z, he commits an assault. 

341. Whoever makes any gesture, or any preparation, intending or knowing 
it to be likely that such gesture or preparation will cause any person present to 
apprehend that he who makes that gesture or preparation is about to assault 
that person, is said to make show of assault.” 

Explanation^ Mere words do not atnoiinl to a show of assault ; but the 
words which a person uses may give to his gestures or preparations such a 
meaning as may make those gestures or preparations amount to .show of 
assault. 

lUustratio7is. 

(a) A shakes his fist at Z, intending or knowing it to be likely that he may thereby 
cause Z to believe tliat A is about to assault Z. A has m^ule show ot assault. 

(b) A begins to unloose the muzzle of a ferocious dog, intending or knowing it to 
be likely that he may thereby cause Z to believe that he is about to assault Z. A has 
made sliow of assault. 

(c) A takes up a stick, saying to Z “ I will give you a beating.” Here, though the 
words used by A could in no case amount to show of assault, and though the mere 
gesture, accompanied by any other circiimstuiice, might not amount to show of 
assault, it is nevertheless possible that the gesture explained by the words may be 
show of a.ssault. 

342. Whoever assaults any person, otherwise than on a graved and sudden 
provocation given by that person, shall be punished with imprisonment of either 
description for a term which may extend to three months, or fine which 
may extend to Rs. 500, or both. 

343. Whoever, in attempting to commit murder, assaults any person, shall 
be punished with transportation for life, or rigorous imprisonment for a term 
which may extend to life, and must not be less than seven years, and shall also 
be liable to fine. 

344. Whoever, in attempting to commit the office of kidnapping, assaults 
any person, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a 
term which may extend to half the term for which the offender would have 
been liable to be imprisoned if he had committed the kidnapping which he has 
attempted to commit, and must not be less than six months, and shall also be 
liable to fine. 

345. Whoever assaults any person in attempting to cause grievous hurt to 
that person, otherwise than on grave and sudden provocation given by that 
person, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term 
which may extend to one-third part of the term for which he might have been 

* For the explanation of ** gravt provocatioD,” see clauie 2!)7* 
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imprisoTiecl if he had actually caused such hurt as he attempted to cause, or 
fine, or both. 

346. Whoever assaults any woman, in attempting to commit rape on her, 
shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may 
extend to three years, and must not be less than six months, and shall also be 
liable to fine. 

347 . Whoever assaults any woman, intending thereby to outrage her mo- 
desty, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term 
which may extend to two years, or fine, or both. 

348. Whoever assaults any person, intending thereby to dishonour that per- 
son, otherwise than on grave and sudden provocation given by that person, 
shall be punished with imprisonment of cither description for a term which 
may extend to two years, or fine, or both. 

349. Whoever assaults any person, in attempting to commit theft on any 
property which that person is then wearing or carrying, shall be punished with 
imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to two years, 
or fine, or both. 

350. Whoever assaults any person, in attempting wrongfully to confine that 
person, shall be punished with imprisonment of cither description for a term 
which may extend to one year, or fine which may extend to Rs. 1,000, or both. 

351. Whoever assaults any person, on grave and sudden provocation given 
by that person, shall be punished with imprisonment of cither description fora 
term which may extend to one month, or fine which may extend to Rs. ^00, 
or both. 

352. Whoever makes shew of assault, except on grave and sudden provoca- 
tion given by the person whom he makes shew of being about to assault, shall 
be punished with imprisonment of cither description for a term which may 
extend to one month, or fine which may extend to Rs. 200, or both. 


C)f Kidnapping, 

333. Kidnapping” is of two kinds; kidnapping from the territories of the 
East-India Company, and kidnapping from lawful guardianship. 

354. Whoever conveys beyond the limits of the territories of the East-India 
Company, or takes on board of any vessel with the intention of conveying 
beyond the limits of the said territories, any person without the free and intel- 
ligent consent of that person, or of some person legally authorized to consent 
on behalf of that person, or with such consent, but knowing that such consent 
has been obtained by deception or concealment as to the place of destination 
or the future treatment of that person, is said to kidnap that person from the 
territories of the East-India Company.” 

Whoever conveys any child under twelve years of age out of the keeping of 
the lawful guardian or guardians of such child,^without the free and intelligent 
consent of such guardian or guardians, or with such consent, but knowing that 
such consent has been obtained by deception or concealment as to the place 
of destination, or the future treatment of the child, or that such consent is the 
effect of collusion between himself and such guardian or guardians, for any pur- 
pose of injury to the child, is said to ** kidnap that child from lawful guardian- 
ship/* 

^5. Whoever kidnaps any person shall be punished with imprisonment of 
either description for a term which may extend to seven years, and must not 
be less than one year, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Asiai, Jot/rw. N.S. Vo l.27. No. 100. 
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356. Whoever kidnaps any person, intending or knowing it to be likely that 
murder may, in consequence of such kidnapping, be committed on that person, 
shall be punished with transportation for life, or rigorous imprisonment for a 
term which may extend to life, and must not be less than seven years, and shall 
also be liable to fine. 

Illustration, 

A kidnaps Z from the territories of the East-lndia Company, intending or knowing 
it to be likely that Z may be sacriiiced to an idol. A has committed the offence defined 
in this clause. 

357* Whoever kidnaps any person, intending or knowing it to be likely that 
the consequence of such kidnapping may be grievous hurt to that person, or 
the rape of that person, or the subjecting of that person to unnatural lust, or 
the slavery of that person, shall be punished with imprisonment of either 
description for a term which may extend to fourteen years, and must not be 
less than two years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

358. Whoever, being in charge of any vessel, knowingly suffers any person 
who cannot without a certain order or permit legally embark on board of such 
vessel for any place which is not within the territories of the £ast-India Com- 
pany, to embark on board of the said vessel for any such place, shall be punished 
with simple imprisonment for a term which may extend to one month for every 
person so suffered to embark, or fine which may extend to Rs. 200 for every 
person so suffered to embark, or both. 

(For clauses 359 to 362, sec the original). 

NOTE M. 

ON THR CHAFTKR OF OFFENCES AGAINST THE BODY. 

The first class of offences against the body consists of those offences which affect 
human life ; and highest in this first class stand those offences which fall under the 
definition of voluntary culpable homicide. 

This important part of the law appears to us to require fuller explanation than 
almost any other. 

The first point to which we wish to call the attention of his Lordship in Council 
is tlie expression “ omits what he is legally bound to do,” in the definition of volun- 
tary culpable homicide. These words, or other w^ords tantamount in effect, frequently 
recur in the Code. We think this the most coiivcniriit place for explaining the reason 
which lias led us so often to employ them. For if that reason shall appear to be suf- 
ficient '^ifi cases in which human life is concerned, it will a fortiori be sufficient in 
other cases. 

Early in the progress of the Code it became necessary for us to consider the fol- 
lowing question : When acts are made punishable on the ground that those acts 
produce, or arc intended to ])roduce, or are known to be likely to produce certain 
evil effects, to wliat extent ought omissions which produce, which are intended to 
produce, or which are known to be likely to produce the same evil effects to be made 
punishable ? 

Two things we take to be evident ; first, that some of these omissions ought to be 
punished in exactly the same manner in which acts are punished ; secondly, that all 
these omissions ought not to be punished. It will hardly be disputed that a gaoler 
who voluntarily causes the death of a prisoner by omitting to supply that prisoner 
with food, or a nurse who voluntarily causes the death of an infant entrusted to her 
care by omitting to take it out of a tub of water into which it has fallen, ought to be 
treated as guilty of murder. On the other hand, it will hardly be maintained that a 
man should be punished as a murderer because he omitted to relieve a beggar, oven 
though there might be the clearest proof that the death of the beggar was the effect 
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of tliis omission, and tliat the man who omitted to give tlie alms knew that tlie 
death of the beggar was likely to be the effect of the omission. It will hardly be 
niaintained that a surgeon ought to be treated as a murderer for refusing to go from 
Calcutta to Meemt to perform an operation, although it should be absolutely certain 
that this surgeon was the only person in India wlio could perform it, and that if it 
were not performed the person who required it would die. It is didicuJt to say whe- 
ther a Penal Code which should put no omissions on the same footing with acts, or 
a Penal Code which sliould put all omissions on the same footing with acts, would 
produce consequences more absurd and revolting. There is no country in which cither 
of these principles is adopted. Indeed, it is hard to conceive how, if either were 
adopted, society could be held together. 

It is plain, tlierefore, that a middle course must be taken ; but it is not easy to 
determine what that middle course ought to be. The absurdity of the two extremes 
is obvious ; but there are innumerable intermediate points ; and wherever the line 
of demarcation may be drawn it will, we fear, include some cases which we might 
wish to exempt, and will exempt some which we might wish to include. 

Mr. Livingston’s Code provides, that a person sliall be considered as guilty of 
homicide wlio omits to save life, which he could save “ Avitliout personal danger, or 
pecuniary loss.” This rule appears to us to he open to serious objection. There may 
be extreme inconvenience without the smallest personal danger, or the smallest risk 
of pecuniary loss, as in the csise wc lately ]uit of a surgeon summoned from Calcutta 
to Meerut, to perform an t»peration. He may he offered such a fee that he would be 
a gainer by going. lie may have no ground to apprehend that he slioiild run any 
greater personal risk by journeying to the Upper Provinces than bj continuing to 
reside in ISeiigal ; but lie is about to proceed to Europe immediately, or lie expects 
some members of his family by the next ship, and wishes to be at tbc presidency to 
receive them. He, therefore, refuses to go. Surely, he ought not, by so refusing, to 
be treated as a murderer. It would be somewhat inconsistent to punish one man for 
not staying three moiitiis in India to save the life of another, and to leave wholly 
unpunished a man wlio, enjoying ample wealth, should refuse to disburse an anna to 
save the life of another. Again, il appears to us that it may he fit to punish a person 
as a murderer for causing death by omitting an act which cannot be jierforined with- 
out personal danger, or pecuniary loss. A parent may be unable to procure food for 
an infant without money ; yet the parent, if he has the means, is bound to furnish 
the infant with food, and if by omitting to do so he voluntarily causes its death, ho 
may with propriety he treated as a murderer. A nurse hired to attend a person suf- 
fering from an infectious disease cannot perform lier duty without running some risk 
of infection ; yet, if stie deserts the sick person, and thus voluntarily causes his 
death, we should be disposed to treat her as a murderer. 

We pronounce with confidence, therefore, that the line ouglit not to be drawn 
where Mr. liiviiigston has drawn it ; but it is with great dilhdence tliat we bring 
foi*ward our own proposition. It is open to objections : cases may be put in which it 
will operate too severely, and cases in which it will operate too leniently : but we 
are unable to devise a better. 

What we propose is this, that wliere acts are made punishable on the ground that 
they have causeil, or have been intended to cause, or liave been known to be likely 
to cause a ceitain evil effect, omissions which baVc caused, which have been intended 
to cause, or which have been known to be likely to cause the same effect shall be 
punishable in the same manner ; provided that such omissions were, on other grounds, 
illegal. An omission is illegal (see clause 28) if it be sm offence, if it he a breach of 
some direction of law, or if it be such a wrong as would be a good ground for a civil 
action. 

We cannot defend this rule better than by giving a few illustrations of the way in 
which it will operate. A omits to give Z food, and by tliat omission voluntarily 
causes Z’s death Is this murder? Under our rule it is murder if A was Z’s gaoler, 
directed by the law to furnish Z with Ibod. It is murder Z was the infant child of 
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A» . and had therefore a legal right to sustenance, wliicli right a civil court would 
enforce against A. It is murder if Z was a bedridden invalid, and A a nurse hired to 
feed Z. It is murder if A was detaining Z in unlawful coiihuement, and luul thus 
contracted (see clause 338) a legal obligation to furnish Z, during tlic continuance of 
the confinement, with necessaries. It is not murder if Z is a beggar who lias no other 
claim on Z than that of humiuiity. 

A omits to tell Z that a river is swollen so high that Z cannot safely attempt to 
ford it, and by this omission voluntarily causes Z*s death. This is murder, if A is a 
peon stationed by authority to warn travellers from attempting to ford the river. It 
is murder if A is a guide who had contracted to conduct Z. It is not murder if A is 
a j)erson on whom Z has no other claim than that of humanity. 

A savage dog fiistens on Z. A omits to call off the dog, knowing tliat if the dog 
be not called off it is likely that Z will be killed. Z is killed. This is murder in A, if 
the dog belonged to A, inasmuch as his omission to take pro})er order with the dog 
is illegal (clause 273). But if A be a mere passer by, it is not murder. 

We arc sensible that in some of the cases which we have ))ut our rule may appear 
too lenient ; but we do not think that it can be made more severe, without disturb- 
ing Uie whole order of society. It is true that the man who, having abundance of 
wealth, suffers a fellow-creature to die of hunger at his feet, is a bad man — a worse 
man, probably, than many of those for whom we have provided very severe punish- 
ment ; but we are unable to see where, if we make such a man legally punishable, we 
can draw the line. If the rich man who refuses to save a beggar’s life at the cost of a 
little copper is a murderer, is the poor man just one degree above beggary also to 
be a muitlerer if he omits to invite the beggar to partake his liard-canied rice ? 
Again : if the rich man i.s a murderer for refusing to save the beggar’s life at the cost 
of a little copper, is he also to be a murderer if he refuses to save the beggar’s life at 
the cost of a tiiousand rupees ? Suppose A to be fully convinced that nothing can save 
Z’s life, unless Z leave Bengal, and reside a year at tlie (’a])e, is A, however wealthy 
he may be, to be punished as a murderer because be will not, at bis own expense, 
send Z to the Cape ? Surely not. Yet it will be difficult to say on what principle we 
can punish A for not spending an anna to save Z’s life, and leave him iui])imished 
for not spending a thousand rupees to save Z’s life. The distinction b(>tween a legal 
and an illegal omission is perfectly plain and intelligible ; but the distinction between 
a large imd a small sum of money is very far from being so ; not to say that a sum 
which is small to one man is large to another. 

The .same argument hold.s good in the case of the ford. It is true that none but a 
very depraved man would suffer another to be drowned when he might prevent it by 
a word ; but if we punish such a man, where are we to stop? How much exertion 
are we to require ? Is a person to be a murderer if he does not go fifty yards through 
the sunflf Bengal at noon in May in order to caution a traveller against a swollen 
river? Is he to be a murderer if he does not go a hundred yards ?--if he does not 
go a mile ? — if he does not go ten ? What is the precise amount of trouble and incoii- 
vciiieiice which he is to endure ? The distinction between the guide who is bound 
to conduct the traveller as safely as he can, and a mere stranger, is a clear distinc-. 
lion ; but the distinction between a stranger who will not give a halloo to save a 
man’s life, and a stranger who will not run a mile to save a man's life, is very far from 
being equally clear. 

It is, indeed, most highly desirable that men should not merely abstain from doing 
harm to their neighbours, but should render active services to their neighbours. In 
genera], however, the penal law must content itself with keeping men from doing 
positive harm, and must leave to public opinion, and to the teachers of morality and 
religion, the office of furnishing men with motives for doing positive good. It is 
evident that to attempt to punish men by law for not rendering to othem all the ser- 
vice which it is their duty to render to others, would be preposterous. We must 
grant impunity to the vast majority of those omissions which a benevolent morality 
would pronounce reprehensible , uiid must content ourselves with punishing such 
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omissions only when they are distinguished from the rest by some circumstance 
which marks them out as peculiarly fit objects of penal legislation. Now, no circum- 
starure appears to us so well fitted to be the mark as the circumstance which we have 
selected. It will generally be found in the most atrocious cases of omission : it will 
scanrely ever be found in a venial case of omission : and it is more clear and certain 
tlian any other mark that has occurred to us. That there are objections to the line 
which we jirojiose to draw, we have admitted ; but there are objections to every line 
which cun be drawn, and some line must be drawn. 

The next point to whicli we wish to call the attention of his Lordship in Council 
is the unqiialificHl use of the words “to cause death” in the definition of voluntary 
culpable homicide. 

We long considered whether it would be advisable to except from this definition 
any descrijition of acts or illegal omissions, on the ground that sindi a<.*ts or illegal 
omissions do not ordinarily cause death, or that they cause death very remotely. We 
have, determined, however, to leave the clause in its present simple and comprehen- 
sive form. 

Tliere is undoubtedly a great difference between acts which cause death imme- 
diately, and acts whi<di cause death remotely; between acts which are almost certain 
to cause death, and acts which cause death only under very extraordinary circum- 
stances : blit that ditference, we conceive, is a matter to be considered by the tribu- 
nals when estimating the clTect of the evidence in a particular case, not by tlie legis- 
lature in framing the general law. It will require strong evidence to jirove that an act 
of a kind whiidi very sehlom causes death, or an act which lias caused death very 
remotely, has actually caused deatli in a jiarticiilar case. It will require still stronger 
eviilence to jirove that such an act was coiitciiijilatcd by the person who did it as 
likely to cause death ; but if it he proved l»y satisfactory evidence that death has 
been so caused, and has been caused voluntarily, we see no reason for exempting the 
person who causeil it from the punishment of voluntary culpable homicide. 

Mr. l^ivingston, we observe, exee])ts from the definition of liomieidc cases in 
wliicli death is produced by the elTect of words on the imagination or the passions, 
'fhe reasoning of that distinguished jurist has by no means convinced us that the 
distinction wliich he makes is weiUfouiideil. Indeed, tliere are few parts of his Code 
which appear to us to have been less Inqqiily executed than this. His words are 
these: “ The destnnrtion must be by the act of another; therefore, selt-dcstnietion 
is excluded from tlie definition. It must be operated by some act; therefore, death, 
although produced by the oiicratioii of words on the imaginatiun or tlie passions, is 
not homicide ; but if words are used wliich are calculated to produce and do 
produce some act which is the immediate cause of death, it is homicide. A blind 
man or a stranger in the dark directed by u’ords only to a precipice wdicre he falls 
and is killed, a direction verbally given to take a drug that is known wrill prolk fatal, 
and which has that etfeet, are instances of this modific;ation of the rule.” 

This appears to us altogether incoherent. A verbally directs Z to swallow a poi- 
sonous drug. Z swallows it and dies. And this, says Mr. Livingston, is homicide in 
A. It certainly ought to be so considered ; hut how, on Mr. Liviiigstoirs principles, 
it can be so considered, we do not understand. “Homicide,” lie says, “must be 
operated by an act.” Where, then, is the act in this case? Is it the speaking of A? 
— (Clearly not, for Mr. liivingston lays do>vn thb tloetrine that sjieaking is not an 
a<rt. Is it the swallowing by Z ? — (Clearly not, for the destruction of life, according to 
Mr. liivingston, is not homicide unless it be by the act of another, and this swrallow- 
ing is an act jierformed by Z himself. 

The reasonable course, in our opinion, is to consider speaking as an act, and to 
treat A as guilty of voluntary culpable homicide, if by speaking he has voluntarily 
caused Z's death, whether his words operated circuitously by inducing Z to swallow 
]>oiHoii, or direirtly by throwing Z into convulsions. 

There will, indeed, be few homicides of this latter sort. It appears to us that a con- 
viction, or even a trial, in such a case, would be an event of c.YtreineJy rare occurrence. 
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There would probably not be one such trial in a century. It would be most diflicult 
to prove to the conviction of any court that death Iiatl really been the effect of excite- 
ment produced bywords. It would be still more didicult to prove that the person who 
spoke the words anticipated from them an effect wliich, except under very peculiar 
circumstances, and on very peculiar constitutions, no words would produce. Still it 
seems to us that both these points might be made out by overwhelming evidence ; 
and supposing them to be so made out, we are unable to perceive any distinction 
between the case of him who voluntarily causes death in this manner, and the case 
of him who voluntarily c'auses death by means of a pistol or a sword. Suppose it to 
be proved to the entire conviction of a criminal court that Z, the decreased, was in a 
very critical state of health ; that A, the heir to Z*s projjerty, had been informed by 
Z*s physicians that Z*8 recovery absolutely depended on his being kept quiet in mind, 
luid that the smallest mental excitement would endanger his life; that A immediately 
broke into Z’s sick room, and told him a dreadful piece of intelligence which was a 
pure invention ; that Z went into fits, and dicfl on the spot ; that A had afterwards 
boasted of having cleared the way for himself to a good property by this artifice. 
These things being fully proved, no judge could doubt that A had viduntarily iraiiscd 
the death of Z ; nor do we perceive any reason for not punishing A in the same 
manner in which he would have been punished if he had mixed arsenic in Z’s 
medicine. 

Again, Mr. Livingston excepts from the definition of homicide the case of a person 
who dies of a slight wound which, from neglect or from the applicarJon of improper 
remedies, hsis proved mortal. We sec no reason for exce))ting such cases from the 
simple general mle which we propose. It will, indeed, be in general more diflicult 
to prove that death has been caused by a scratch, than by a stab whicli has reached 
the heart: and it will in a still greater degree be more difficult to prove tJuit a scratcli 
was intended to cause deatli, than that a stab was intended to cause death. Yet both 
these points might be fully established. Suppose such a case as the following: It is 
proved that A inflicted a slight wound on Z, a child who stood between him and a 
large property. It is proved that the ignorant and superstitious servants about Z 
applied the most absurd remedies to the wound. It is proved that under their treat- 
ment the wound mortified, and the child died. Letters from A to a confident are 
produced. In those letters, A congratulates himself on his skill, remarks that he 
could not have inflicted a more severe wound without exposing himself to be punished 
as a murderer, relates with exultation the mode of treatment followed by tlic people 
who have charge of Z, and boasts that he always foresaw that they would turn the 
slightest incision nito a mortal wound. It appears to us that, if such evidence were 
produced, A ought to be punished as a murderer. 

Agaim suppose that A makes a deliberate attempt to commit assassination. In 
the prJieiice of numbers lie aims a knife at the heart of Z; but the knife glances aside, 
and inflicts only a slight wound. This happened in the f;ase of Jean Chatel, of Damien, 
of Giiiscard, and of many other assassins of the most desperate character. In such 
cases there is no doubt whatever as to the intention. Suppose that the person who 
received the wound is under the necessity of exposing himself to a moist atmosphere 
immediately afterwards, and that, in consequence, he is attacked with tetanus, and 
dies. Here again, liowever slight the wound may have been, we are unable to per- 
ceive any good reason for not punishing A as a miirdi?rer. 

We will only add that this provision of the (^Jode of I^ouisiana appears to us pecu- 
liarly ill-suited to a country in which, we have reason to fear, neglect and bad treat* 
ment are far more (common than good medical treatment. 

The general rule, therefore, which we propose is, that the question whether a 
person has by an act or illegal omission voluntarily caused death shall be left a ques- 
tion of evidence to be decided by the courts, according to the circumstances of every 
case. 

Wc propose that all voluntary culpable homicide shall be designated .as murder 
lUilcss it fall under one of tlu-cc heads. We are desirous to call the particular atten- 
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tion of his Lonlslnp in Council to the law respcctint^ the three mitigated forms of 
voluntary culpable homicide ; and first to the law of manslaughter. 

We agree with the great mass of mankind, and with tlie majority of jurists, ancient 
and modem, in thinking that homicide committed in the sudden heat of passion, on 
grejit provocation, ought to be punished, but that in general it ought not to be punished 
so severely as murder. It ought to be punished in order to teacli men to entertain 
a peculiar respect for liumaii life ; it ought to be punislied in order to give men a 
motive for accustoming themselves to govern their passions ; and in some few cases, 
for which we have made provision, we conceive that it ought to he punished with the 
utmost rigour. 

In general, however, we would not visit homicide committed in violent passion 
which hiul been suddenly provoked with the highest penalties of the law. We think 
that to treat a person guilty of such homicide as we should treat u murderer would 
be a highly inexpedient course; a course which would shock the universal feeling of 
mankind, and would engage the public sympathy on the side of tlie delinquent against 
the law. 

His Lordship in Council will remark one important distinction between the law 
as we have framed it, and some otlicr systems. Neither the English lavv% nor the 
French Code, extends any indulgence to homicide wJiich is the effect of anger excited 
bywords alone. Mr. I.iviiigston goes still further. “ No words whatever,” says tlie 
Code of Louisiana, “ are .'in adequate cause, no gestures merely showing derision 
or contempt, no assault or battery so slight as to show that the intent was not to 
inflict great bodily harm.” 

We greatly doubt whether any good reason can be assigned for this distinction. It 
is an indisputable fact that gross insults by word or gesture have as great a tendency 
to move many persons to violent passion, as dangerous or painful bodily injuries. Nor 
does it appear to us tliat passion excited by insult is entitled to less indulgence than 
passion excited by pain. On the contrary, the circumstance that a man resents an 
insult more than a wound is any thing hut a proof that he is a man of a peculiarly 
bad heart. It would be a fortunate thing for mankind if every person felt an outrage 
wliich left a stain upon his honour more acutely than an outrage which had fnu'tured 
one of his limbs. If so, why should we treat an offence produced by the blameable 
exc^ess of a feeling which all wise legislators desire to encourage, more severely than 
we treat the blameable excess of feelings certainly not more respectable ? 

One outrage which wounds only the honour and the affections is admitted by Mr. 
Livingston to be an adequate provocation. “ A disi^oveiy of the wife of the accused, 
in the act of adultery with the person killed, is an adequate cause.” The law of 
France, the law of England, and the Mohamedan law are also indulgent to homicide 
committed under such circumstan(;es. We must own that we can see no r^on for 
making a distinction between this provocation and many other provocationPof the 
same kind. We cannot consent to lay it down as an universal rule, that in all cases 
this provocation shall be considered as an adequate provocation. Circumstances may 
easily be conceived which would satisfy a court that a liusband liad in such a case 
acted from no feeling of wounded honour or affection, but from mere brutality of 
nature, or from disappointed cupidity. On the other liaiid, we conceive that there 
are many cases in which as much indulgence is due to the excrited feelings of a father, 
or a brother, as to those of a husband. That a wortldess, unfaithful, and tyrannical 
husband should be guilty only of manslaugliter for killing the paramour of his wife, 
and that an affectionate and high-spirited brother should be guilty of murder for 
killing in a paroxysm of rage the seducer of his sister, appears to us inconsistent and 
unreasonable. 

There is another class of provocations which Mr. Livingston does not allow to be 
adequate in law, but which have been, and, while human nature remains unaltered, 
will be, adequate in fact to produce the roost tremendous effects. Suppose a person 
to take indecent liberties Avith a modest female in the presence of her father, her bro- 
ther, her husband, or licr lover. Such an assault might have no tendency to cause 
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pain or danger, yet history tells us what effects liave followed from such MStnilts. 
Such an assault produced the Sicilian vespers. Such an assault called forth the memo, 
rahle blow of Wat Tyler. It is difficult to conceive any class of cases in which the 
intemperance of anger ought to be treattnl witli greater lenity. So far, indeed, should 
we be from ranking a man who acted like Tyler with murderers, that we conceive 
that a judge would exercise a sound discretion in sentencing such a man to the lowest 
punishment fixed by the law for manslaughter. 

We think it right to add, that though in our remarks on this part of the law we 
have used illustrations drawn from the history and maimers of Europe, the arguments 
which we have employed apply as strongly to the state of society in India as to the 
state of society in any part of the globe. There is, perhaps, no country in which 
more cruel suffering is inflicted, and more deadly resentment called forth, by injuries 
which affect only the mental feelings. 

A person who should offer a gross insult to the Mohamedan religion in the presence 
of a zealous professor of that religion, who should deprive some high-born Rajpoot 
of his caste, who should rudely tlinist his head into the covered palanquin of a woman 
of rank, would probably move those whom he insulted to more violent anger than if 
he had caused them some severe bodily hurt. That on these subjects our notions and 
usages differ from theirs, is nothing to the purpose. We are legislating for them, and 
though we may wish that their opinions and feelings may undergo a considerable 
change, it is our duty, while their opinions and feelings remain unchanged, to pay as 
much respect to tliose opinions and feelings as if we partook of then. We are legis- 
lating for a country where many men, and those by no means the Wor.st men, prefer 
death to tiie loss of caste ; where many women, and those by no means the \vorst 
W'omcn, would consider themselves as dishonoured by exposure to the gaze of stran- 
gers; and to legislate for sucli a country as if the loss of caste, or the exposure of a 
female face, were not provocations of the highest order, would, in our opinion, be 
unjust and unreasonable. 

The second mitigated form of voluntary culpable homicide is that to which we have 
given the name of voluntary culpable homichle by consent.. It aippears to us that this 
description of homicide ought to be punished, but that it ought not to be punished so 
severely as murder. We have elsewhere given our reasons for thinking that this 
description of homicide ought to he punished.* 

Our reasons for not punishing it so severely as murder are these. In the first place, 
the motives which prompt men to the cuniinission of this offence are generally far more 
respectable than those wliich prompt men to the commission of murder. Sometimes it 
is the effect of a strong sense of religious duty, sometimes of a strong sense of honour, 
not unfrequently of humanity. The soldier who, at the entreaty of a wounded comnide, 
puts that comrade out of pain, tlie friend who supplies laudanum to a person suffering 
the toflhcnt of a lingering disease, the freeman who in ancient times held out the 
sword that his mtister miglit fall on it, the liigli-bom native of India who stabs the 
females of his family at their own entreaty in order to save them from the licentious- 
ness of a bond of marauders, would, except in Christian societies, scarcely be thought 
culpable, and even in Christian societies would not be regarded by the public, and 
ought not to be treated by the law, as assassins. 

Again, this crime is by no means productive of so much evil to the community as 
murder. One evil ingredient of the utmost importance is altogether wanting to the 
offence of voluntary culpable homicide by consent. It does not produce general inse- 
curity. It does not spread terror through society. When we punish murder with 
sig^ud severity, we have two ends in view. One end is that people may not be lif Or- 
dered. Another end is that people may not live in constant dread of being ' 

The Mcond end is perhaps the more important of the two; for if assasslnatfolk'frere 
left unpunished, the number of persons assassinated would probably bear a yetyailiail ' ’ ' 
proportion to the w^le population; but the life of every human being would be piislfi’'' 
in epnstant ancfuety and alarm. This property of the offence of murder is not 

• See Note B. 
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the offence of voluntary culpable homicide by consent. Every man who has not given 
his consent to be put to death is perfectly certain that this latter offence cannot at pre- 
sent lie committed on him, and that it never will be committed, unless he shall first be 
convinced that it is his interest to consent to it. We know that two or three midnight 
iissassinations are sufficient to keep a city of a million of iiiliabitants in a state of con- 
sternation during several weeks, and to cause every private family to lay in arms and 
watchmen's rattles. No number of suicides, or of homicides committed with the 
iinextorted consent of the person killed, coidd jiossibly produce such alarm among the 
survivors. 

The distinction between murder and voluntary culpable homicide by consent has 
never, as far as we arc aware, been recognized by any Code in the distinct manner 
in which we propose to recognize it ; but it may be traced in the laws of many 
countries, and often, when neglected by those who have framed the laws, it has 
had a great effect on the decisions of the tribunals, and particularly on the deci- 
sions of tribunals popularly composed. It may be proper to observe that the burning 
of a Hindu widow by her own consent, though it is now, as it ought to be, an 
offence by the regulations of every presidency, is in no presidency ]iunishcd as 
murder. 

The third mitigated form of voluntary culpable homicide is that which we have 
designated as voluntary culpable homicide in defence. 

We have heeii forced to leave the law on the subject of private defence, as we have 
elsewliere said, in an unsatisfactory state ; and, though we hope and believe that it 
may be greatly improved, wx‘ fear that it must always continue to be oue of the least 
precise parts of every system of jurisprudence. That portion of the law of homicide 
which we are now considering, is closely connected with the law of private defence* 
and must necessarily partake of the imperfections of the law of private defence ; but 
wherever the limits of the right of private defence may be placed, and with wdiatever 
degree of accuracy they may be marked, we are inclined to think that it will always 
be expedient to make a separation between murder and what we have designated as 
voluntary culpable homicide in defence. 

The chief reason for making this separation is, that the law itself invites men to the 
very verge of the crime which we have designated as voluntary culpable homicide in 
defence. It prohibits .such homicide indeed ; but it authorizes acts which lie very near 
to such homicide. And this circumstance, we think, greatly mitigates the guilt of such 
homicide. 

That a man who deliberately kills another in order to prevent that other from pulling 
his nose should be allowed to go absolutely unpunished, would be most dangerous. 
The law punishes and ought to punish such killing ; but we cannot think that the law 
ought to punish such killing as murder; for the law itself has encouraged the^slayer 
to inflict on the assailant any harm short of death which may be necessary for the pur- 
pose of repelling the outrage— to give the assailant a cut with a knife across the fingers 
which may render his right hand useless to him for life, or to hurl him down stairs 
with such force as to break his leg. And it seems difficult to conceive that circum- 
stances which would be a full justification of any violence short of homicide should 
not be a mitigation of the guilt of homicide. That a man should be merely exercising 
a right by fracturing the skull and knocking out the eye of an assailant, and should 
be guilty of the highest crime in the Code if he kills the same assailant — that there 
should be only a single step between perfect innocence and murder, between perfect 
impunity and liability to capital punishment — seems unreasonable. In a case in which 
the law itself empowers an individual to inflict any harm short of death, it ought hardly, 
we think, to visit him with the highest punishment if he inflicts death. 

It is to be considered also that the line between those aggressions which it is lawful 
to repel by killing, and those which it is not lawful so to repel, is in our Code, and 
must be in every Code, to a great extent, an arbitrary line, and that may individual 
cases will fall on one side of that line which, if we had framed the law with a view to 
those cases alone, we should place on the other. Thus, we allow a man to kill if he 
has no other means of preventing an incendiary from burning a house, and we do not 
AeiatJourn. N.S.\roL.27.No.l06. Z 
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allow him to kill for the purpose of preventing the commission of a simple theft; but 
a house may be a wretched heap of mats and thatch, prop))od by a few liainboos, and 
not worth altogether twenty rupees. A simple theft may deprive a man of a pocket- 
book which contains hills to a great amoiiiir, the savings of a long and laborious life, 
tlie sole dependence ot a large family. That in these cases the man who kills the 
incendiary should be pronounced guiltless of any offence, and that the man who kills 
the thief should be sentenced to the gallows, or, if he is treated with the utmost lenity 
which the courts can show, to perpetual transportation or imprisonment, would be 
gcncnilly condemned as a shocking injustice. We are therefore clearly of opinion that 
the offence which we have designated as voluntary culpable homicide in defence ought 
to be distinguished from murder in such a manner that the courts may have it in their 
power to inflict a slight or a merely nominal punishment on acts which, though not 
within the letter of the liuv which authorizes killing in self-defence, are yet within the 
reason of that law. 

We have hitherto been considering the law of voluntary culpable homicide ; but 
homicide may be culpable, yet not voluntary. There will probably be little difference 
of opinion as to the expediency of providing a punishment fur the rash and negligent 
causing of death ; hut it may be thought that we have dealt too leniently by the 
offender who, while committing a crime, causes death which he did not intend to 
cause or know himself to be likely to cause. 

The law as we have framed it differs widely from the Knglish law. “ If,” says Sir 
William Blaekstonc, *^oiie intends to do another felony, and undesignedly kills a man. 
this is murder;” and he gives the following illustration of the rule : ” If one gives a 
woman with child a medicine to produce abortion, and it operates so violently as to 
kill the woman, this is murder in the person wlio gave it.” 

Under the provisions of our Code, this case would be very differently dealt with 
according to circumstances. If A kills Z by administering abortives to her with the 
knowledge that those abortives are likely to cause her death, he is guilty of voluntary 
culpable homicide, whicli will be voluntary culpable homicide by consent if Z agreed 
to run the risk, and murder if Z did not so agree. If A causes miscarriage to Z, not 
intending to cause Z*s death, nor thinking it likely that he shall cause Z's death, but 
so rashly or negligently as to cause her death, A is guilty of culpable homicide not 
voluntary, and will be liable to the punishment provided for the causing of miscarriage, 
increased by imprisonment for a term not exceeding two years. I..astly, if A took .such 
precautions that there was no reasonable ))robability that Z’s death would t>e caused, 
and if the medicine were rendered deadly by some accident which no human sagacity 
could have foreseen, or by some peculiarity in Z’s constitution such us there was no 
ground whatever to expect, A W'ill be liable to no punishment whatever on account of 
her death, but will of course be liable to the punishment provided for causing mis- 
carriage. 

It may be proper for us to offer some arguments in defence of this part of the Code. 

It will he admitted that, when an act is in itself innocent, to punish the person who 
does it because bad consequences which no human wisdom could have foreseen have 
followed from it, would be in the highest degrtc barbarous and absurd. 

A pilot is navigating the Ilooghiy with the utmost care and skill : he directs the 
vessel against a sand-bank which has been recently formed, and of which the existence 
was altogether unknown till this disaster. Several of his passengers are consequently 
drowned. To hang the pilot as a murderer on account of this misfortune would be 
universally allowed to be oh act' of atrocious injustice. But if the voyage of the pilot 
be itself a high offence, ought that circumstance alone to turn his misfortune into a 
murder? Suppose that he is engaged in conveying an offender beyond the reach of 
justice, that he has kidnapped some natives and is carrying them to a ship wkdeh to 
convey them to some foreign slave-colony, that he is violating tlie laws of quarantine 
at a time when it is of the highest importance that those laws should be strictly 
observed, that he is carrying supplies, deserters, and intelligence to the enemies of the 
State ; the offence of such a pilot ought undoubtedly to be severely punished ; bftt’to 
pronounce him guilty of one offence because a misfortune befel him while was 
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coinmittin(f another offence — to pronounce him the murderer of people whose lives he 
never meant to endanger, whom he was doing his best to carry safe to tlieir destina- 
tion, and whose death has been purely accidental — is surely to confound all the boun- 
daries of crime. 

Again, A heaps fuel on a fire not in an imprudent manner, but in such a manner 
that the chance of harm is not worth considering. Unhappily, the flame bursts out 
more violently than there was reason to expect. At the same moment a sudden ]>uff 
of wind blows Z’s light dress towards the hearth. The dress catches fire, and Z is 
burned to death. To punish A as a murderer on account of such an unhappy event, 
would be senseless cruelty. 13ut suppose that the fuel which caused the flame to burst 
forth vi’BS a will, which A was fniudulently destroying; ought this circumstance to 
make A the murderer of Z ? We think not. For the fraudulent destroying of wills we 
have provided in other parts of the Code punishments which we think siifiicient ; if 
not sufficient, they ought to be made so. But we cannot admit that Z’s death has in 
the smallest degree aggravated A"s offence, or ought to be considered in apportioning 
A’s punishment. 

To punish as a murderer every man who, while committing a heinous offence, 
causes death by pure misadventure, is a course which evidently adds nothing to the 
security of huinuti life. No man can so conduct himself as to make it absolutely cer- 
tain that he shall not be so unfortunate as to cause the death of a fellow* creature. The 
utmost that he can do is to abstain from every thing which is at all likely to cause 
death. No fear of punishment cun make him do more than this ; and, therefore, to 
punish a man who has done this, can add nothing to the security of human life. The 
only good effect which such punishment can produce, will he to deter people from 
committing any of those offences which turn into murders what arc in themselves 
mere accidents. It is in fact an addition to the punishment of those offences, ami it is 
an addition made in the very worst way. For example, hundreds of persons in some 
great cities are in the habit of picking pockets. They know that they arc guilty of a 
great offence ; but it has never occurred to one of them, nor would it occur to any 
rational man, that they are guilty of an offence which endangers life. Uidiuj)pily, one 
of these hundreds attempts to take the purse of a gentleman who has u loaded pistol 
in his pocket. The tliicf touches ttic trigger: the pistol goes off: the gentleman is 
shot dead. To treat the ease of this pick-pocket differently from that of the iiiunerous 
pick-pockets who steal under exactly the same circumstances, with exactly the same 
intentions, with no less risk of causing death, with no greater care to avoid causing 
death— to send them to the house of correction as thieves, and liiin to the gallows as 
a murderer— appears to us nn unreasonable course. If the punishment for stealing 
from the person be too light, let it be increased, and let the increase fall alike on all 
the offenders. Surely the worst mode of increasing the punishment of an offence is to 
provide that, besides the ordinary punishment, every offender shall run an exceedingly 
small risk of being hanged. The mure nearly the amount of punishment can be reduced 
to a certainty the better ; but if chance is to he admitted, there are better ways of 
admitting it. It would be a less capricious, and therefore a more salutary course, to 
provide that every fiftieth or every hundredth thief selected by lot should be hanged, 
than to provide that every thief should be hanged who, while engaged in stealing, 
should meet with an unforeseen mi.sfortune such us might have befallen the most vir> 
tuoiis man while performing the most virtuous action. 

We trust that his Lordship in Council will think that we have judged correctly in 
proposing that when a person engaged in the commission of an offence causes death 
by pure accident, he shall suffer only the punishinunt of his offence, without any addi- 
tion on account of such accidental death. 

When a person engaged in the commission of an offence causes death by rashness 
or negligence, but without either intending to cause death or thinking it likely that he 
shall cause death, we propose that he shall be liable to the punishment of the offence 
which lie was engaged in committing, superadded to the ordinary punishment of invo- 
luntary culpable homicide. 

The arguments and illustrations which we have employed for the purpose of show- 
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iiiff that the involuntary causing of death without either rashness or tiegHgcnce oughU 
under no circumstances to be punislied at all, will, with some modifications wliieli will 
readily suggest themselves, serve to show that tlie involuntary causing of death by 
rashness or negligence, though always punishable, ouglit under no circumstaiicca to 
be punished as murder. 

It gives us great pleasure to observe that Mr. Livingston’s provisions on tliis sub- 
ject, though in details they differ widely from ours, are framed on the principles which 
we have here defended. 

We wish next to call the attention of his Lordship in Council to clauses 308 
and 309. 

These clauses appear to us absolutely necessarry to the completeness of the Code. 
We have provided, under the head of bodily hurt, for cases in which liurt is inflicted 
in an attempt to murder ; under the head of assault, for assaults committed in attempt* 
ing to murder ; under the head of irritniiial trespass, for some criminal trespasses com- 
mitted in order to murder. But there will still remain many atrocious and deliberate 
attempts to murder whicli are not trespasses, which are not assaults, and which 
cause no hurt. A, for example, digs a pit in his garden, and conceals the nioiith of it, 
intending thut Z may fall in, and perish there. Here, A has committed no trespass, 
for the ground is his own ; and no assault, for he has applied no force to Z. Me may 
not have caiisetl bodily hurt, for Z may liave received a timely caution, or may not 
have gone near the jiit ; but A’s crime is evidently one which ought to be {iiinished 
as severely as if he had laid hands on Z with the intention of cutting bis throat. 

Again, A sets poisoned food before Z. Mere, A may have committed no trespass, 
for the food may be his own ; and, if so, he violates no right of property by mixing 
arsenic with it. A commits no assault, for he means the taking of the food to be Z’s 
voluntary act. If Z does not swallow enough of the poisoned foot to disorder him, A 
causes no bodily hurt. Yet it is plain that A has been guilty ot a crime of a most 
atrocious description. 

Similar attempts may be made to commit voluntary culpable homicide in any of the 
three mitigated forms. A, for example, is excited to violent passion by Z, and fires a 
pistol, intending to kill Z. If the shot proves fatal, A will be guilty of manslaughter; 
and he surely ought not to be exempted from all punishment if the ball only grazes 
the intended victim. 

It is to meet cases of this description that clauses .308 and *109 arc intended. 

With respect to the law on the subject of abortion, we think it necessary to say only 
that we entertain strong apprehensions that this or any other law on that subject may, 
in this country, be abused to the vilest purposes. TJie charge of abortion is one which, 
even where it is not substantiated, often leaves a stain on the honour of families. The 
power of bringing a false accusation of this description is, therefore, a formidable engine 
in the hands of unprincipled men. This part of the law will, unless great care be 
taken, produce few convictions, but much misery and terror to respectable families, 
and a large harvest of profit to tlie vilest pests of society. We trust that it may be in 
our power in the Code of Procedure to lay down rules which may prevent such an 
abuse. Should we not be able to do so, we arc inclined to think that it would be our 
duty to advise his Lordship in Council rather to suffer abortion, whei*e the mother is 
a party to the offence, to remain wholly mipunishcd, tluiii to repress it by provisions 
which would occasion more suffering to the innocent than to the guilty. 

£very one of those offences against the iiuman body whicli remain to be considered 
falls under some one or more of the following beads : Hurt, Restraint* Assault* Kid- 
napping, Rape, Unnatural Crimes. 

Many of the offences which fall under the head of Hurt* will also fall under . tlt« 
head of Assault. A stab, a blow which fractures a limb, the flinging of boiling water 
over a person, are assaults, and arc also acts which cause bodily hurt ; but bodily hurt 
may be caused by many acts which are not assaults. A person, for example,: whp 
mixes a deleterious potion, and plattes it on tlie table of another; a person who epU*- 
ceals a scythe in the grass on which another is in the habit of walking ; a person who 
digs a pit in a public pal ii, intending that another may fall into itj may cause serious 
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Uuct, und may be justly punished for causing such hurt; but they cannot, without 
extreme violence to language, be said to have committed assaults, 

- We propose to designate all pain, disease, and infirmity, by the name of hurt* 

We have found it very didicult to draw a line between those bodily hurts which are 
serious, und those which are slight. To draw such a line with perfect accuracy is, 
indeed, absolutely impossible : but it is far better tliat such a line should be drawn, 
though rudely, lliari that ofTences, some of which approach in enormity to murder, 
while others are little more than frolics which a good-natured man would hardly resent, 
should be classed together. 

Wc have, therefore, designated certain kinds of hurt as grievous. 

We have given this name to emasculation, to the loss of the sight of either eye, to 
the loss of the hearing of either ear, to the loss of any member or joint, to the per- 
iiiancnt loss of the perfect use of any member or joint, to the perinameiit disfiguration 
of the head or face, to the fracture and to the dislocation of bones. Thus far we 
proceed on sure ground ; but a more ditiicult task remains. Some hurts wliich are 
not, like those kitids of hurt which wc have just mentioned, distinguished by a broad 
and obvious line from slight hurts, may nevertheless be most serious. A wound, for 
example, wliich neither emasculates the sufferer, nor blinds him, nor destroys his hear- 
ing, nor deprives him of a member or a joint, nor permanently deprives him of the 
use of a member ora joint, nor disfigures his countenance, nor breaks his bones, nor 
dislocates them, may yet cause intense pain, prolonged disease, lasting injury to the 
constitution. It is evidently desirable that the law should make a distinction between 
siieh a wound, and a scratch which is healed with a little sticking-plaster. A beating, 
again, which does not maim the sufferer, or break his hones, may be so cruel as to 
bring him to the point of death. Such a heating, it is clear, ought not to be con- 
founded with a bruise which reipiires only to he bathed with vinegar, und of which the 
traces disappear in a day. 

After long consideration, we liavc determined to give the name of grievous bodily 
hurt to all hurt which causes the sufferer to he in pain, diseased, or unable to pursue 
his ordinary avocations during the space of twenty days. 

This provision was suggested to us by article ,’109 of the French Penal Code. That 
article runs thus ; Sera puiii de la peine do la reclusion, tout individu rpii aura fait 
de.s blessures on porte dcs coups, s'il est resultc de ces actes de violence une inaladie 
oil incapacite de travail personnel pendant plus de vingt jours.” Reclusion^ it is to he 
observed, signifies imprisonment and hard labour for a term of not less than live, nor 
more than ten years. 

I'his law appears from the proces verbal of Napoleon’s Council of State to have been 
adopted without calling forth a single* observation ; but it has since been severely 
criticised by French jurists, and has been mitigated by the French legislature. Indeed, 
it ought to have been completely re-cast, for it is undoubtedly one of the most excep- 
tionable laws in the Code. 

A man who means only to inflict a slight hurt may, without intending or expecting 
to do so, cAuse a hurt which is exceedingly serious. A push which to a man in liealth 
is a trifle may* if it happens to be directed against a diseased part of an infirm person, 
occasion consequences which the offender never contemplateil as possible. A blow 
designed to inflict only the pain of a moment may capse the per.soii struck to lose his 
footing, to full from a considerable height, and to break a limb. In such cases, to 
punish the assailant with five years of strict imprisonment, would be in the highest 
degree unjust and cruel. It is said, and we can easily believe it,t that, in such cases, 
the French juries have frequently refused, in spite of the clearest evidence, to pro- 
nounce a decision which would have subjected the accused to a punishment so ob- 
viously disproportioned to his offence. 

We have attempted to preserve and to extend what is good in this article of the 
French Code, and to avoid the evils which we have noticed. It appears to us that the 
length of time during which a sufferer is in pain, diseased, or incapacitated from pur- 

• LtKTd Ldghlaiion de France. Vol. xxx. page .*W2. 
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suiiif? his ordinary avocations, though a defective criterion of the severity of a Iinrt> 
is stiil the best criterion that has ever been devised. It is a criterion which rniiy, we 
think, with propriety be employed, not merely in cases where violence has been used, 
but in cases where hurt has been caused without any assault, ns by the administration 
of drugs, the setting of traps, the digging of pit-falls, the placing of ropes across a 
road. But though we have borrowed from the French Code this test of the severity of 
bodily injuries, we have framed our penal provisions on a principle quite different from 
that by which the authors of the French Code appear to have been guided. In appor* 
tioning the punishment, we take into consideration both the extent of the hurt and the 
intention of the offender. 

What we propose is, that the voluntary infliction of simple bodily hurt sliall be 
punished with imprisonment of either description which may extend to one year, or 
fine, or both ; the voluntary infliction of grievous bodily hurt with imprisonment of 
either description for a term which may extend to ten years, and must not be less 
than six months, to which fine may be added. 

These are the ordinary punishments ; but thc^re arc certain aggravating and miti- 
gating circumstance which make a considerable difference. 

Where bodily hurt is voluntarily indicted in an attempt to murder the person hurt, 
we propose to punish the offender with transportation for life, or with imprisonment 
for a terra which may extend to life, and cannot be loss than seven years. It does not 
appear to us that, where the murderous intention is made out, the severity of the hurt 
indicted is a circumstance which ought to be considered in ap})ortioriing the punish- 
ment. It is undoubtedly a circumstance which will he important as evidence. A court 
will generally he more easily satisfied of the murderous intention of an assailant who 
has fractured a man's skull, than of one who has only caused a slight coritusion ; but 
the proof might be complete. To take examples which arc universally known: Harley 
was laid up more than twenty days by the wound which he received from Guiscard; 
the scratch which Damien gave to Louis the Fifteenth wus so slight that it was fol- 
lowed by no feverish symptoms. Yet it will he allowed that it would be absurd to make 
a distinction between the two assassins on this ground. 

We ju’opose that when bodily hurt is indicted by way of torture the punishment 
shall be very severe. In England, happily, such a provision would be unnecessary. 
But the execrable cruelties which arc committed by robbers in this country for the 
purpose of extorting property, or information relating to property, render it absolutely 
necessary here. We propose that in such cases, if the hurt indicted be what we have 
designated as grievous^ the offender shall he punished with transportation for life, or 
with imprisonment for a term which may extend to life, and which shall not be less 
than seven years. Where the hurt is not grievous, we propose that the imprisoiiriierit 
sbiill be fur a term of not more than fourteen years, nor less than one year. 

Bodily hurt may be indicted by means the use of which generally indicates great 
malignity. A blow with the dst may cause as much pain, and produce as lasting injury, 
as laceration with a knife, or branding with a hot iron. But it will scarcely be dis- 
puted that, in the vast majority of cases, the offender who has used a knifc» or a hot 
iron, for the purpose of wreaking his hatred, is a far worse and more dangerous mem- 
ber of society than he who has only used his dst. It appears to us that many hurts 
which would not, according to our classidcation, be designated as grievous, ought yet, 
on account of the mode in which they are indicted, to be punished more severely than 
many grievous hurts. We propose, therefore, that where bodily hurt is voluntarily 
caused by means of any sharp instrument, of lire, of any heated substance, of any cor- 
rosive substance, of any explosive sulistarice, of any poison internal or exteniab or of 
any animal, the maximum of imprisonment maybe increased, in cases of grievous bodily 
hurt, to fourteen years ; in other cases to three years. 

In eases where bodily hurt is voluntarily caused on grave and sudden provocatioil« 
we propose to mitigate the punishment. This mitigation is common to cases of hurt* 
and of grievous hurt; but the voluntary causing of grievous hurt on great ai\d sudden 
provocation wjU-.s^Jl be punishable more severely than the voluntary causing of thurt 
jipt grievous, on grave ami sudden provocation. The provisions which we propose 00 
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this subject arc framed on the same principles on which we have framed the law of 
inansluuf^hter, and may be defended by the same arguments by which the law of man- 
slaiigliter is defended. 

Hitherto we have been considering cases in which hurt has been caused voluntarily; 
hut hurt may be caused involuntarily, yet culpably. There may have been no design 
to cause hurt, no expectation that hurt would be caused ; yet there may have been a 
want of due care nut to cause hurt. For Uiese cases of the involiintsury yet culpable 
iiidiction of bodily hurt, wc have provided rules which bear a close analogy to those 
which we have provided for cases of involuntary culpable homicide. 

'i'he provision contained in clause 329 bears, it will be .seen, a close analogy to those 
contained in clauses 308 and 309. We have provided under the bead of assault for 
cases in which mi assault is committed in an attempt to cause grievous bodily hurt; 
but there may he most malignant and atrocious attempts to cause grievous bodily hurt 
without jiiiy assault. For example, Z is directed to use a lotion for his eyes. A sub- 
.stitutes for that lotion a corrosive substance, intending that it may destroy Z*s eye- 
sight. Agiiiii : A makes up a letter addressed to Z, and sends it to the pnst-odice, 
having placed a strongly explosive substance under the seal, intending that the explo- 
sion may seriously injure Z. Tliese are not assaults ; yet they are evidently acts which 
deserve severe piiiiislinient, and that punisliinent is yirovided by clause 329. 

J3y wrongful restraint we mean the keeping a man out of a place where he wishes 
to be and has a right to be. Wrongful conhiicment, which is a form of wrongful 
restraint, is the keeping a man within limits out of which he wishes to go, and has a 
riglit to go. 

The offence of wrongful restraint, when it docs not amount to wrongful confine- 
ment, and when it is not accompanied with violence, or with the causing of bodily 
hint, Is seldom a serious offence, and we propose, therefore, to visit it with a light 
punishment. 

The offence of wrongful confinement may be also a slight offence ; but, when 
attended with aggravating circumstances, it may be one of the most serious that can 
be committed. 

One aggravating circumstance is the duration of the confinement. Confinement for 
a quarter of an hour may sometimes be a mere frolic, which would deserve only a 
nominal punishment, which, indeed, might be so harmless ns not to amount to an 
offence (sec clause 73) ; but wrongful confinement continued during many days will 
always be a most serious offence. We have attempted to frame the law on this subject 
in such a manner as to give the offender a strong motive for abridging the detention 
of his prisoner. Another aggravating circumstance is the circumstance that the offen- 
der persists in wrongfully confining a person, notwithstanding an order issued by a 
competent authority for the liberation or protluctiou of that pei*soii. The mode in 
which these orders are to be issued will be set forth in the Code of Procedure. A third 
aggravating circumstance is the circumstance that the offender uses criminal confine- 
ment tor puiqioses of extortion. For all these aggravated forms of wrongful confinement 
we have provided severe puni.sliments. 

We have also provided a separate punishment for a person, who, while detaining 
another in wrongful confinement, omits to supply his prisoner with every thing neces- 
sary to health, ease, and comfort. The effect of this provision is*, that a person who 
wrongfully confines another will be answerable for any bodily hurt which he may cause 
by wrongfully omitting so to supply his prisoner. 

We have found great difficulty in giving a definition of assault, and are by no means 
satisfied with that which we now offer. As, however, it at present appears to us to 
include all that we mean to include, and to exclude all that we mean to exclude, we 
have adopted it in spite of the ulijectioiis which we feel to its harsh and quaint phrase- 
ology. We have adopted it with the less .scruple, because we trust that the illustra* 
tions will render every part of it intelligible to on attentive reader. 

A large pro|H>rtion of the acts which we have designated as assaults, will be offbnees 
fiilling under the heads of hurt and restraint. Thus, a stab with a knife is an offenee 
falling under the head of hurt, and it is also an assault. The sensing a man by tlie 
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collar, and thus preventing him from proceeding on his way, is unlawful restraint, and 
is also an assault. But there will he many assaults which it is absolutely necessary to 
punish, yet which cause neither bodily hurt nor unlawful restraint. A man who im- 
pertinently puts his arm round a lady’s waist, who aims a severe stroke at a person 
with a horsewhip, who maliciously throws a stone at a person, squirts dirty water over 
a person, or sets a dog at a person, may cause no hurt and no restraint, yet it is evi- 
dent that such acts ought to be prevented. 

The ordirmiy punishment which we propose for assault is slight; but we propose 
to punish assaults which are committed in attempting murder with transportation for 
life, or with imprisonment for a term which may extend to life, and which cannot be 
less than seven years. We have also provided severe punishments for assault, when It 
is committed in an attempt to commit any grave offence against the person, when it is 
committed with the intention of dishonouring the sufferer, or when it is an outrage 
offered to female modesty. 

The offence of kidnapping is sometimes committed by means of assault, and is some- 
times attended with restraint ; but this will not always be the case. A child, for 
example, who is decoyed from its guardians, who soon forgets his home, and who con- 
sents to remain with tlie kidnapper, cannot he said to have been assaulte<l or restrained. 
A labourer who has been induced to embark on board of a ship by Adse assurances 
that he shall be taken to a country where he shall have good wages, but whom the 
captain of the ship intends to sell for a slave, has not as yet been eitbe^r assaulted or 
restrained. 

The crime of kidnapping consists, according to our definition of it, in conveying a 
person without his consent, or the consent of some person legally authorized to con- 
sent on his behalf, or with such consent obtained by deception, out of the protection 
of the law, or of those whom the law has appointed his guardians. 

This offence may be committed on a child by removing that child out of the keeping 
of its lawful guardian or guardians. On a grown man it can only 1 ms committed by 
conveying him beyond tlie limits of tlie Company’s territories, or by receiving him on 
board of a ship for that purpose. 

The carrying of a grown-up person by force from one place within the Company’s 
territories to another, and the enslaving him within the Company’s territories, are 
offences sufficiently provided for under the heads of restraint and confinement. 

The enticing a grown-up person by false promises to go from one place in the 
Company’s territories to another jilace also within those territories may be a subject 
fora civil action, and, under certain circumstances, for a criminal prosecution ; but it 
does not appear to us to conic properly under the head of kidnapping. 

We propose to make the punislimeiit of kidnapping peculiarly severe, when it is 
committed with murderous intentions, as in the case of those subjects of the Com- 
pany who were lately carried into the Jyntcah country for purposes of human sacrifice. 

We also propose to enhance the punishment of kidnapping in cases in which it is 
committed with the intention of inflicting grievous bodily harm on the person kid- 
napped, or of reducing that person to slavery, and when it is committed for purposes 
of rape, or of unnatural lust. 

We have placed under this head a provision for punishing persons who export 
labourers by sea from the Company’s territories, in contravention of the Act recently 
passed by Government on that subject. 

The provisions which we propose on the subject of rape do not appear to require 
any remark. 

Clauses 361 and 362 relate to an odious class of offences, respecting which it is 
desirable that as little as possible should be said. We leave without comment to the 
judgment of his Lordship in Council the two clauses which we have provided for these 
offences. We are unwilling to insert, eitlxer in the text oi in Uie notes, any thing 
which could give rise to public discussion on this revolting subject ; os we are decidedly 
of opinion that the injury which would be done to the morals of tlie community by such 
discussion would far more than compensate for any benefits which might be derived from 
legislative measures framed ‘with the greatest precision. 
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LAW. 

Supreme Court, Aprils. 

The court gave judgment in a case in- 
volving a point of Mahomedan law of 
inucli interest. The matter arose out of 
an action of ejectment brought by certain 
legal representatives of a Mahomedan 
woman, named Jaun Bibee, against ano- 
ther of her reprcscntiitives, who wsus at the 
same time the mootawallie of a religious 
endowment, iiniler a towleutnamah grant, 
cd by Jaun Bibee. l.)uring her life-time 
she endowed a musjid, which was situate 
on her property, constituting herself the 
mootawallie during her life-time, and after 
her death appointing the defondant in tiic 
action to succeed her as mootawallie, and 
in the management of the property. The 
plaintiffs in the action sought to recover 
the property, on the ground that they 
were entitled to two-tliirds of the pro- 
perty, and that the alleged totolcutnamah^ 
constituting the wuqfy was altogether an 
invalid instrument. TJic court gave a 
verdict for the defendant, whicJi the jilain- 
tiffs attempted to set aside on the follow- 
ing grounds: — 1st. That the instrument 
in question was not a will in o])eration, 
but merely an annunciation tliatshc (Jaun 
Bibec) bad a right in the property during 
her life, and that, at lier demise, the de- 
fendant was to succeed her in tiiat right : 
but that no property passed under the 
Instrnincnt during her lifc-tiinc, or after 
her death. 2d. That if tlie instrument 
were a will, one heir (the dcfeiidautj could 
not take a legacy without the consent of 
the other heirs, and that ho was, there- 
fore, only entitled to one-third of the pro- 
perty. 3d. That if the contents of the 
instrument were valid at all, tlicy could 
only operate lus a will and nothing el.«c, 
and that by will a Mussulman can only 
dispose of one-tbird of his or her property, 
and that an appropriator cannot reserve 
tlie property during life, and act asmoota- 
wallie ; and that a woman cannot be 
mootawallie. The court consulted their 
moulvecs on several points ; and this day 
decided on the authority of Aboul Ilos- 
seioi the great authority on the point and 
the successful rival of Mahomed, another 
great luminary, that the wu/q/’was duly 
constituted, and timt the assignment of it 
during life, to take effect on her demise, 
was B g^od assignment of Jaun Bibee, 
and must accordingly take effecL 

.A depiaion ojri.tjiis point bus not been 
heretofore obtained. 

.//«alf.Juur/i.N,S.Voi.,27.No,l05. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

TRADE OF CABUL. 

Description of Articles, mostly Uiissian, 
found in the Bazaar of CabnJ, and 
brought to it by way of Bokhara, by 
Nowrozjee I'urdooiijee. Communica- 
ted through ('a])tain Burnes. 

Ducats or Venetians are a gold coin 
too well known to require description. 
They are known in this country by the 
names of hondkee and hoojaglee^ the 
former distinction being applied to them 
on aceount of their liaving the stamp of 
an image. They are taken mo.st exten- 
sively to India by the Loliance and other 
merchants, in e.xchangc for the British 
and Iralian goods which they bring. I'wo 
lakhs of rupees’ worth are im])orted an- 
nually into ('!abiil. and are thonee re-ex- 
ported to iliiidostaii to nearly the same 
amount. The value of a ducat is Ks. 6 
ill Cabul, but it is liable to change — ris- 
ing to Us. 7 when gold is scarce*, and 
falling as low as Rs. 5 when the contrary 
is the case. The standard weight of eiujli 
piece is 52.]^ grains troy, tliougii some 
Venetians often weigh a grain more or 
less than it. They are exported secretly, 
on account of the ruler iin])osiug a duty 
of one per cent, on the import, and 1 
per cent, on export. Boodkees are some- 
times strung as necklaces, and worn by 
the women for ornament; but the Afghans 
have an aversion for coins with images 
.stann)c!d on them, declaring it idolatrous 
to keej) such things. Tillas arc the gold 
coins enrrent in Bokhani, Toorkistan or 
Tartary, and C’abiil— containing good gold, 
tlioiigb the gold of the Boudkec is of 
superior quality, and valued at Us. 7 to 
7i, or about 15s. eaeli. Soonis ai*u 
roubles, the silver currency of the Uiis- 
sian ICmpire, of which three are equal 
to a tilla in Bokham. The coiii is circu- 
lar and weighs six miscals or a little less 
than one ounce. Yamoos are silver ingots, 
ill the form of small boats, from China. 
They come cliiefly from Yarkand, either 
by waiy of Bokhara or Koondooz, and 
are useil us bullion, being melted up for 
that purpose, immediately on importa- 
tion here. Tliey have generally a Chinese 
stamp in the midi^le, and are received as 
pure silver : one of these ingots, when 
fused, scarcely gives a hundred grains of 
alloy. They are not all uniform in weight, 
some exceeding a great deal, and others 
falling short of the standard, which is *128 
miscals, or four and one- twelfth lbs. troy, 
equivalent to Rs. 105 iri Cabul. 

Gold dust is found ill theOxits nnd 
other rivers, and comes also from Russia. 

(K) 
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It is broiipiit chiefly from Koondooz, 
Khooloom, Koliib and Furdab, and is ex- 
tracted from rivers in the form of sand 
and of bits from two to six grains in size. 
From H) to 1.0,(KK) niiscals, or from SO 
to l.'MMKM) rs. worth of it is annual Jy ex- 
port(‘d to India. The pri(?e is Its H per 
niisc'al, a weight of 72 grains troy. 

Pistols and muskets that come from 
Russia are pretty good, hut high priced. 
They are generally small, neat, and of a 
good fashion, but are not much used. Those 
of a su])erior kind ar e i)urchascd only by 
the chiefs and other great men — the com- 
mon soldiers, who cannot aflford to buy 
them, use the rough and clumsy arms 
manufactured in Cabul. 

Gun-locks come in large quantities from 
Russia, there being a great demand for 
this article in Cabul ; but preference is 
given to English locks in all instances. 
Russian locks are usually large and of 
rough workmanship. Locks which have 
the East- India Com])an3’'s st:imp are 
much prized and readily bought. 

No good padlocks being made in this 
country, they are extensively imported 
from Russia. These have generally some 
ingenious device to deceive and puzzle 
strangers, with whom it is a matter of 
great dilficiiUy and perplexity to succeed 
in unlocking them. There is usually 
an invisible little peg made somewhere 
in the lock— this one being pressed with 
the key, it immediately opens the shutter 
of the key-hole as if by a spring, and 
then it may be unlocked in the usual way. 
They are rather strong than good looking, 
but even the best of them cannot ])e com- 
pared to our English locks ; and it is cer- 
tain no Russian maker of locks, knives, 
nizors, &c., however ingenious, can rival 
a Bramah or a Sevigne of Britain. 

The knives that come from Russia are 
clumsy and blunt, but better than the 
native ones, and have no more than two 
blades. English knives are much admire<l 
on account of tlieir sharpness, but arc 
not imported to any quantity. If brought 
of a great variety, they promise a good 
market, and are likely to defeat the iius- 
sian instruments, lawahundar knives, 
or those which are watered, are much 
liked by the iiative.s— they are made here 
and are not so shining, but have a curious 
artificial painting like network on the sur- 
face, which is much admired. The razors 
are pretty good, resembling those of Eri- 
glish manufacture, and well polished, 
but not so superior in quality, though 
they are much better than the rough and 
good-for-nothing instruments of Cabul. 
In fact, no good specimens of cutlery are 
to be met with in this country. 

Iron and brass wires are imported from 
Russia, being useful for making strings 


of guitars, aentoors,* and other musical 
instruments, for winding round booka- 
snakes, and for making oar- rings, &e., 
worn by the ])Oor. They art? also em- 
ployed in making a net- work for the 
body. 

Almost all the copper to bo found in 
the bazaar of Cabul is iin])orted from Rus- 
sia. It eoines in the form of thin tiuatl- 
rangiilar plates, about a yard in length 
and two feet in breadth, or of a smaller 
size. It is inaniifactured into cooking 
utensils, water- pots, &e. &e. and is sold 
at Rs. 10 per seer. About 100 loads or 
!s?0,0(H) rupees’ worth of it used to come an- 
nually ; but for two or three years past 
its imj)ortation has been discontinued, in 
consequence of which it is now rather 
dear. Only eight or ten loiuls were im- 
ported this year, including two loads of 
kopeks, the copper currency of Russia, 
known in this country by the name of 
hutjhnuhcha. They are converted to 
the same uses as copper. 

Various kinds of Russian boxes are 
to be found in ('abiil that Jiave a showy 
appearance. Tliey arc? made of a sort of 
light wood and eoveri?d externally witli 
fine coloured tin, fasterwid with iron 
clasps — there are generally a great variety 
of colours displayed outside in ]>retty goo<i 
taste. They Ijave each a lock and key, 
and a hook on the? top for lifting thorn 
up. Inside there is all open space, though 
sometimes a small partition is made. 
They arc used for keeping paper, orna- 
ments, or precious articles, but generally 
for holding money. The size varies. 
They are imported to the value of about 
Rs. 91X) or 1,01)0 annually. The Afghans 
having learned the use of snuff, keep 
either small horns and nut-shells finely 
polished, or little boxes, for that purpose. 
The latter come to a small extent from 
Russia, and are made of light wood or 
paper, and sometimes set on with pieces 
of mirror. They are, however, all dear, 
and promise to sell well if imported from 
Bombay or Calcutta. 

Russian needles come to the great ex- 
tent of Hs. 6,000 a-year, none being pro- 
duced in this country. They are of 
various sizes, and are sold at the rate of 
Rs. 3 per thousand, but those of English 
manufacture miglit undersell them if in- 
tro<iuced. 

More than 4,000 rupees* worth of glass 
spectacles and mirrors are imported every 
year into Cabul. The glass-ware of Russia 
consists of plates, bottles, vials, cups and 
inkstands of goofl fashion. Plate-glass 
is generally in the form of thin small 
panes used for making mirrors, and but 
seldom for setting in windows. Each 
pane, about a foot in length, is sold tor 

* Kind of piano-forte on a small scale, very 
common in Afghanistan. 
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one rupee. Small and thin looking-glasses, 
set ill wooden frames, are also imported 
and hoiiglit by the eomiuon people. 
Tlie price of a six- inch mirror is one 
rupee. The richer classes use Ih'lhi 
mirrors, t Jiat havi* very thick glass, which 
is much liked, Init dear. A Delhi mirror, 
one foot long, cannot be liud at less than 
eight rupees. A few pairs of spectiu 
eles also come from Russia, but they are 
not good. The natives have a liking for 
spectaides, wiiich sell vvell here. These 
things are upon the whole very dear and 
diliicult to be procured — only a limited 
(piantity being imported, on ac^coimt of 
their liability to break on the way. If 
brought in boats by the Indus from Rom- 
bay, glass tilings, admired as they gene- 
rally are, will ensure a rapid sale. 

I*orcelain of Russian mamifactiire comes 
yearlyiiitoCabiilto the extent of R.s.4-,0(X), 
consisting of tea-pots, cups, saucers, 
plates, bowls, dishes, &c. elegantly llower- 
e<l and gilt. These are used for ordi- 
nary purposes, such as drinking water, 
tea, sherbet (lemonade), &c. and for din- 
ing. It is very dear, and is, thertdbre, 
used only by the rich — the poorer chesses 
who cannot afford purchase a very in- 
ferior description of it, made in Cubiil, 
and most generally useil for all piir[)()ses 
of life by the common i)eo})Ie. If brought 
from Roinbay by a river route, it iniglit 
imdei'sell Russian ware. 

Flints come both from Russia and 
India, hut tlie hittiu' are predominant. 
They are also made in this country of late. 
A considerable demand exists for this 
article. 

Glass beads of vai’ious kinds imported 
from Russia are much used for women’s 
ornaments — they are strung ujiun a thread 
and worn as hrat:elets and necklaces, 
(’oral comes from the same country to 
about Jis. 3,(K)l) a-year, and is used for 
the same purposes. It is either in the 
lorm of square and globular beads, or of 
sticks, and is sent on to India. 

Shirmoheey a kind of fish lionc (pro- 
bably of the whale), is imported from Rus- 
sia to the amount of Rs. 1,000 a-year. 
It lias a smooth surface and a white grey- 
ish colour — that of a shining white colour 
is much prized. It is used fur making 
liuiidles of knives and daggers, also sword- 
hilts. A good 1>one is not to be hmi at 
less than Rs. 20. The natives have a 
curious notion regiirdiiig Shirnuihee; they 
say a true bone of the kind is of such a 
nature that it should freeze milk when 
dipped in it. 

Russian paper is found of two kinds ; 
first, blue, polished and unpolished ; and 
second, white, smooth and rough. Those 
are about the size of foolscap, but not so 
good. At present its import is more 
than Rs. 5,0U() luiiiiadly, and it is sold at 
three-fourths of a rupee per quire. I’apcr 
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tliat comes from Kohkan and Cashmeer is 
much used. No good paper is to be met 
with in Cabul — in fact, this article of 
eummcrcc, bad as it is, is also dear. F^ngr 
li.sh, Purtugucse, C'hiiia and Goozrattcc 
pa]fcrs, if gtmd and imported from Bom- 
bay, will certainly he preferred to Rus- 
sian paper, and are sure to promise a 
good market. Some foolscap and letter 
paper (gilt bordered), that was brought 
lierc lately by a man from Bombay, was 
universally admired fur its superior degree 
of whiteness. 

A kind of tea coming from Russia, 
called lianka Cha, is of a very superior 
quality, and reckoned by some us better 
tbuii that coming from Canton. It is not 
unlike our green tea, though approaching 
a little to black and has a strong and pleas- 
ing flavour. It is very dear and not com- 
mon; the price is exorbitant, being so 
much as Rs. 100 per seer. A pretty 
good description of tea comes from Yar- 
kund, and the north-western parts of 
China, bordering on Turtary, rid Kokan 
and Bokhara, or Koundooz and Khoo- 
loom. It i.s of three or four kinds, not 
luiieh dilferiiig from each other, known 
by the names of Kimil kaghuz (red pa- 
per) sheerchuy &e. and lias scarcely any 
flavour, for it is not brought with that 
care always necessary to preserve it from 
being spoiled. It is extensively used, 
and annually inqiortcd to the amount of 
about Rs. 1 0,(1110. Its price is from 
Rs. 32 to Ils. to j>er seer. Canton tea is 
also imported in small (piantilies from 
India rid Umritsir and Bombay, and is 
rather cheap, being sold at from Rs. 21 
to Rs. 32 per seer. 

Saleb MisreCy a medicine, comes a lit- 
tle from Russia. It is considered a good 
nutritive for the human coiislitution, and 
is for tl)is piiq)ose powdered and taken 
with milk. It is in the form of flat oval 
Ijieces, of about eighty grains each, and 
is not now easily procurable in Cabul. 
It is sold at Rs. 2 or Us. 3 per ounce. 

Kintsun is a kind of prepared leather 
from Rus.sia, imported to about Rs. 1, 000, 
and is used for making shoes, sandals, 
bags, &c. It is dyed yellow, blue, crim- 
son, ike. and flnely polished. It is also 
prepared in Bulkli and Khooloom. 

Kirftiiz or cochineal conies from Rus- 
sia to the amount of about Rs. lO.CKX), 
a- year, and is like tliat of India, w)iere 
it is also soiiietiiiies sent from Cabul. It 
is a very valuable dye, and imparts a 
bright and durable crimson colour to silks. 
It is disposed for sale at from Rs. 50 to 
Ks. 90 permun-i- Tabriz, or lOlbs. English. 

Blue stone, or rather what is more ap- 
propriately called sulphate of copper, is 
also imported to the amount of about 
Us. 1,(X)0 every year. It is aised for 
medicine and us a dye. 

A small fpiiintity of iron trays are im- 
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ported, and used for household purposes. 
They are nicely painted and flowered — 
small ones are sold at Us. 2 or Us. 4* each, 
while larger ones bring Us. 8 or Rs. 10 each. 

Uussian iioolabutoon, or wire, is im- 
ported of several kinds, but chiefly of two 
sorts — 1st, true; and 2d, false. They 
are liotli distinguished into yellow and 
white. The true gold wire has a supe- 
rior degree of lustre, but the false is some- 
times such as cannot be distinguished, 
except by able ju<lges. White and yellow 
wires of true gold are sold at the same rate, 
viz. from ^ to Jths of a rupee per miscal, 
or about Ks.4i and U.s.5 per ounce. False 
wire is very cheap, and mucli consumed. 
It is used for ornamenting almost all 
kinds of apparel, caps, shoes, &c. &c. ; 
for making tapes, lines, &c., and for 
winding round hooka-pipes. Gold wire 
is most extensively employed in em- 
broidery— the Afghans being very fond 
of ornaments of a showy nature. A great 
many persons are daily at work with it in 
the Cabul l>azaar, adorning gold flowers, 
wreaths, &e. on garments. This work is 
as dear as the gold wire itself. A liiiely 
embroidered chogha, or pelisse, costs from 
Us. 20 to Rs. 100, and even more if the gold 
be closely fixed. It is generally called 
goulabutoon, and is preferred to that of 
india, which wears away very soon, while 
this does not. It is cheaj)er, more duni- 
ble, and good-lookitig, and is therefore 
much prized; it cannot, I believe, be 
equalled by Indian skill. It is aiimially 
imported into Cabul to the extent of 
Us. 34,000, and is of pure Russian manu- 
tucture. J t may be said to be one of the 
staples of Russia, unequalle<l by any other 
country, and goes along with Sh/u/ote to 
li'idiu, and there com})ctcs with its pro- 
duce. Tickets are always allixod to bun- 
dles of this wire, setting forth in Russian 
the iiaines of the patentees, and of the 
place where it is inaniifactnrcd. 

Siniffote is a kind of thin flat lace, and 
differs from goolahutoon (which is a wire) 
in form and texture only, but not in the 
substance. It is also of two kiinls, false 
and true ; but the former sort is imported 
in by far the greatest quantity, and much 
employed in use by the poorer class of 
Afghuii.s — for those who can aflbrd it in- 
variably use the gold wire above-mention- 
ed. It is useful for tlie same purpose 
as ffoolabiitoon. The import exceeds 
Rs. 20,000 a-year. 

The broad-cloth of Russia is rather 
dear, and does not now come so much as 
before, on account of the Lohanee and 
other merchants, who bring in abundance 
of the same description of cloth, but of 
English manufacture, from India, and 
wlu(‘h has of late undersold the Russian. 
This latter still comes to the amount of 
Us. 4,000 luyear, and is sold at from 
Us. 10 to R8.20 per guz, a measure of one 


yard and four inches English. It is of 
fine close texture, but the rude Afghans 
are not good judges of thin or course 
articles— they want cheap goods. UluCj 
sky-blue, and green colours are liked. 

UiHsian chintz is imported annually to 
the extent of Us. 20,000, and is liked on 
account of its having less starch (con- 
jee) andb eing much more dunible than 
English chintz, which is of a very thin 
texture, and last.s not even a-year, while 
the former remains uninjured for two or 
three years. Tlie greatest variety of it 
is to be seen in tlie bazaar of Cabul, 
but English patterns are more beautiful 
and alluring. Russian chintz is dearer 
than English, and is, therefore, not muith 
consumed. Chintzes cuiiceiitrate here 
from all quarters, and are made to com- 
pete \vith eacli other. They are brought 
from IMooltan and the Fiinjab, Upper 
Hindoostban, Russia, and England, but 
the greatest quantity comes from the 
former and lattin* countries. Tlie import 
of chintzes from all parts amounts to 
about Rs. 2,80,000 annually, which is n 
very surprising consumption. Russian 
chintz is liked for its durability and cost- 
liness — iMiglisb for its external beauty 
and inimitable dazzling patterns; that of 
Punjab for its permanence arid cheapness ; 
it is used chiefly by the miildle and poorer 
classes, and consumed to about a lakh 
of rujiees’ worth ev(*ry year. Re fore the 
appearniu e of Knglisli cbintzCuS in Cabul, 
the Uussian and Punjab inamifacturers 
had the chintz market solely in their 
hands ; but since its introduction from 
Uritain, the industrious mamifindures of 
that country have, by their superior skill 
and ingenuity, not only rivalled, but, I 
may safely say, defeated tliose foreigners 
who possessed before pre-eminence in the 
commercial transactions of Afghanistan. 

Russian velvet used to come formerly 
in great quantities, to the extent of 
Rs. 5,()(U) annually, and even more ; but 
since the introduction of British velvet, 
its importation has entirely ceased, the 
latter having superseded it. Russian 
velvet is very thin, and of an inferior 
quality. Scarlet, (;rimson, green, blue, 
and black itolours are prized. 

Russian atlas or satin is preferred to 
English ; for the latter wears away soon, 
and is of thin texture. Another kind 
of satin comes from Hubub and Shan, 
and is reckoned as next in quality to 
that of Russia, and better than English. 
Russian satin is sold at Rs. 5 per gtiz, 
llububce at Rs. 2, and English at the 
same mtc. 

Khoudbuft is a kind of soft and finely 
ornamented silk cloth, made in imitation 
of shawls. It comes from Russia to the 
value of about Rs. 1,000. also from Persia, 
the inuiuifucturtt of Yezd and Casbaii. 
No such cloth comes from Indio, though 
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thero is ii great demand for this article in 
Afghanistan, which can annually con- 
sume a lakh of rupees* worth of it. It is 
used by the ricli — the ])rice is Us. 4 or 
lis. 5 per guz. 

Shairjnh is a kind of coloured cloth, 
very much like iianku, and is imported 
to the extent of about Rs. 3,000 a- year. 

A trilling (piantity of kailan or muslin 
is imported from liussia, and is used for 
womerrs summer shifts. It is made of 
dux. and is like India gauze. 

Nmika is imported in the greatest 
quantity from Russia, and is used for 
making the outer garments of the peo- 
ple, who have a great liking to it. It 
is similar to Nankeen cloth, that comes 
to jiulia from China, and is of a strong, 
clurahle texture. It is imported every 
year to the value of about Us. .50,000; 
is sold at half a rupee per yard, and 
is partly sent to India and the Punjab, 
where it is used by the Sikhs for 
clothes 

Nearly 4,000 ruj)ees* worth of white silk 
eloth I'onies from Kiissia, and is known 
l»y the name of Luila^i- Fecringe. It is 
used for ladies’ shirts, Sic. 

Handkerchiefs that eome to the ( ubul 
market are of two kinds — 1st, chintz, 
which come from Russia; and i^d, .silken, 
from Mokhaia — tluj former sort are used 
by the men and the latter by the women. 
The import is about Rs. 4,(M)0 yearly. 
Ihiglisli handkerchiefs from ihnnbay are 
iiiipoited and extensively consumed. 

Chuppun-i-kard is a kind of ready made 
ganneiit of wool, and comes to a small 
extent from liussia. 

Uhw silk, ehielly of the fertile districts 
of Bokhara. Kohkaii and Koondooz, is im- 
])orted to the extent of about tour lakhs of 
rupees. About two hundred cainel-loaids 
of silk, each coiitainiiig, at an average, 
twenty-six seers of Cabul, arrive aiiuiially 
at thi.s great eominercial mart from differ- 
ent parts. In its original state it is usu- 
ally of a grey and yellowish colour, and 
is sold at from Us. iK) to UK) per seer, or 
lbs. English. It is here sorted into 
different kinds — dyed of various colours, 
and made into sfuwjiikhanee, kunavizj 
and other ]>]ain .silk fabrics. It pusses 
in transit to India and the Punjab. It is 
also imported from Ilcmt, Meshid, Shuhr- 
i-Subz, Yarkand, Kliooioom and Muzar, 
iiiul is reared at Cubul in small quantities. 
It is generally of six different sorts, viz : 
— Kmameet Koondoozecj Churkliee, 
i-auhee, Shuhr-i- Subzee avd Kohkanee. 

The articles above enumerated in de- 
tail, give an outline of the imports into 
Cabul from Russia. But Cabul, it may 
be observed, sends a still greater quantity 
of merchandize for consumption to Toor- 
kistan and Russia, for which the returns 
are made partly in gold and partly in 
goods.— -Caduf, 7th February 1838. 


EUITCATION OF THE VATIVES. * 

The following observations on the im- 
portance of attending, in a system of 
national education for India, to moral and 
physical, as well as to intellectual train- 
ing, are contained in a valuable report by 
the late Dr. Bramley, Principal of the 
Medical College, upon the rise, progress, 
and present condition of that institution^ 
which is embodied (with a high enco- 
mium) in the last report of the General 
Committee of Public Instruction. 

** Any person who will take the pains 
to ascertain the real condition of educated 
native youths of the present day, and for 
this purpose will associate with them in 
private as well as public, will visit their 
abodes, and will inquire closely into their 
mode and habits of life and thought, will 
not fail to remark the state of transition 
into which their minds have been thrown, 
tlie result of partial iiistriietion irregularly 
eommiinifated or administered. Their 
ethieation has given them a new power of 
thnuglit ami rellcction, hut they are left 
without a ])roper agent to direct this 
newly acquired ]»ower aright ; they have 
no agent to turn the bias of their minds 
to what is good, and this is a period 
whicli gcFierally decides the character of 
the future man. Asa consequence, their 
ideas fall into a state of (loul>t and fliietu- 
ntioii, and in the end, if una.ssistcd, are as 
liable to become permanently directed to 
evil as to good. 

“ 111 England, where education mingles 
a domestic with a sidiool life, combining 
the advantage which is to be derived from 
the learning of a master, the eiuiilation 
which results from the society of other 
boys, and the affetdiouato vigilance of 
parents, the heart and head ore educated 
at one and the i^arne time. But in this 
country, and at the pre.seiit time, there 
exi.sts no indirect controlling poAver wliat- 
over, no natural cxamjilc which tlie pupil 
is eitlier enabled, or is content to follow ; 
for tlie master’s authority is confined to 
the school-room, and a Kurojiean educa- 
tion leads the youth to despise the know- 
ledge of his ])arcnt, and disdain his con- 
trol, the great majority of youths in his 
position becoming necessarily elevated 
above their guardians in the scale of 
knowfedge and in the rank they hold in 
society. It may be as well here incident- 
ally to remark, that the description and 
nature of the Eiu‘ 0 })ean education given, 
bears no positive reference to the station 
they are destined to hold, and the occu- 
pation they are likely to be engap^d in ; 
uceustonied, therefore, to follow his own 
inclinations, and unused to be thwarted, 
the youth becomes vain of bis new ac- 
quirements ; and, as I have myself too 
often seen, a restless ambition is induced, 
which renders him so little able to resist 
the commonest vicissitudes of life, that a 
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slight stroke of (lisapi)oijitmciit is a])t to 
be followed by indifference and permtu 
nent discontent. But if these defects 
exist in tJie morale of educated native 
youths, there are others not less apparent 
in their physical condition. 

“ One great error in the present system, 
is, I am induced to believe, the jnopen- 
sity to over-edu«ite. For example, I 
have seen a boy apparently not yet in his 
teens, called upon in the presence of a 
large assembly to solve an intricate ma- 
thematical problem, and I have seen him 
demonstrate it with surprising accuracy. 
But, however conclusive this may be of 
mental capability, I consider the accom- 
plishment of such a task, and at such an 
age, to be an abuse of tlie power with 
which the boy is naturally endowed. 
Experience proves, that the mind is ca- 
pable of certain exertion only, and if it 
is overstrained or too assiduously em- 
])loyed, it wearies and declines, accom- 
plishing much less, and expending its 
energies much sooner, than under mode- 
rate exertion it would be trapable of 
doing. Before the studies of maturer 
years are stuffed into the head of a child, 
])eoplc should retlect on tiie anatomical 
fact, that the brain of an intaiit is not the 
brain of a man ; that tlie one is confirmed 
and can bear exertion, the other is grc»w- 
ing and requires repose. If this applies 
to children of every nation, how much 
more closely docs it hoar on those who 
form the subject of this inquiry. Mental 
precocity is the characteristic feature of 
the natives of Bengal ; with natives tJiere is 
the strongest reason why the mind should 
be restrained, rather than forced into un- 
due action ; for, the more it is fostered, 
the sooner it will he found to wear out. 
Every physician knows, that precocious 
children are, in fifty cases for one, much 
the worse for the discipline they have un- 
dergone. In the most remarkable in- 
stances of precocity wliich have been 
known in England, it has been observed, 
that the mind overstrained a}>pcars to 
have imbibed the seeds of insanity ; or 
that at a comparatively early age, the 
originally acute mental energy has faded, 
and eventually, as age has iulvanced, 
dwindled into mere nothingness — that is, 
supposing the su1)jccts to have lived to 
middle age, which few of them have done. 
May not we thus account for the popular, 
yet unproved assertion, that the educated 
native is notoriously shrewd and intelli- 
gent, to the age of twenty-five, or there- 
abouts ; but that after this age his mental 
power gradually deteriorates. 

“ There are, however, it must he ad- 
mitted. other circumstances besides phy- 
sical which co-operate powerfully in pro- 
ducing this decay of mental energy. We 
cannot, indeed, take a superficial glance 
into the national condition of the people 
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of Bengal, without tracing some evil or 
other ill every state and each stage of 
their moral existence. These, liowever, 
are natural evils, the effects of prejudice 
and ignorance, and on which the hand of 
time alone cun work improvement. Before 
tlie moral sentiments can he truly culti- 
vated, they must be felt : objects and 
examples must he presented, capable of 
exciting emotions, and then intellect may 
interpose to assign the just limits of their 
indulgence. The real antidote is un- 
doubtedly education, hut only when its 
results are properly administered and di- 
rected, and when, for the reasons stated, 
the knowledge has not been acquired at 
the expense of too great mental labour. 
But, ill addition to over-education, ano- 
ther and a serious defect in the present 
system of instruction is, that the mind 
only is cultivated, wliile the body is left 
altogether neglected. 

** Native children are brought into 
school at an age, when nature scarcely 
furnishes the elements necessm*y for u 
successful cultivation of ti»e reason. TJiere 
seems to be no provision, as yet, made 
for preparing the process for future learn- 
ing; no picpamtory schools in which, by 
wholesome rules for physical iiiaiiage- 
ment, and under good instructors, so 
much might be cflected towards the for- 
mation of those priintijiles, wliich in alter 
life constitute tlie character of tlie man, 
and at the same time tend to promote his 
general health, and preserve his bodily 
frame in the full and vigorous exercise of 
all its functions. In short, no advantage 
is taken of the jieriod when the child 
enters school, to excite a t;iste for those 
objects and pursuits which naturally de- 
light him, such us those which impress 
the senses, move the heart, and invigorate 
and strengthen the constitution, though 
the age is most favourable for the cultiva- 
tion of these, fur it is then that the emo- 
tions are the liveliest, and from being as 
yet unalloyed by passion, are most easily 
moulded and controlled. Instead of these, 
liowever, the child, at the tender age of 
six or seven year.s, is suddenly introduced 
into the school-room, where he is at once 
solicited to reficciion, for which his mind 
has received no previous training; and 
what is still more faulty, he is, with very 
limited exception, kept under study the 
same numher of liours per diem as the 
oldest hoy in the establish ineiit. 

** That such a system should be at- 
tended by pernicious results cannot be 
wondered at, when we reflect for a mo- 
ment, that the mutual influence which 
the mental and physical energies exert 
over each other, is such, that in propor- 
tion as the nervous stimulus is unduly 
expended on the one, it becomes with- 
drawn from tlie other ; or, in other words, 
that tlie association between mind and 
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body is so intimnto, tlmt unless a certain 
balance of beultli is niaiiitained between 
the two, either the one or the other clc- 
tcriorntes. 

“ Perhaps there is no class of beings 
in the world to wliom this truth u})piies 
more closely than to the natives of 
Bengal. To illustrate this 1 shall cite a 
hetitioiis case ; but no single matter of 
practical imy)ortance shall be interwoven 
with the fiction which has not been fully 
corroborated by my own personal obser- 
vation. 1 select f()r an example the zea- 
lous youth, whoso time, whether in school 
or out of it, is almost exclusively devoted 
to study. We find him, in the first place, 
naturally endowed with a mind capable 
of the ricdiest cultivation, yet born under 
very unfavourable circumstances for ani- 
mal existence. During the whole course 
of his studies, no attempt is made to 
counteract the etTects of his mental pre- 
cocity, but, on the contrary, it is forceil 
into premature luxuriance. He sits al- 
most motionless in school from five to 
six hours per diem, during wdiich time 
his mind is closely occupied, though the 
objects to which it is chained may not be 
always congenial to its yirevailing tastes 
and capabilities. 1 1 e is allowed to assume 
whatever posture he pleases, having no 
mlviser to corrcfft those minor, but by no 
means insignificant <lefects, to which his 
sedentary habits and natural distaste for 
l)odily exertion give rise. As the growth 
of his body advances, he may be seen, 
while at his^.studies, constantly leaning 
for>vards, his^shoulders elevated, his heacl 
sunk between them, and keeping most of 
the muscles wliolly inactive. Respira- 
tion is generally imperfectly performed, 
and he takes a full inspiration only when 
he sighs. He lives in an impure and un- 
wholesome atmosphere, and from being 
totally ignorant of the laws of health, in- 
dulges in sedentary habits and late hours. 
His clothing is iieai-ly the same in sum- 
mer as in winter ; hence the circulation 
is unequally balanced, and his feet and 
liands during the latter season becromc 
imnatunilly cold, from want of their pro- 
per stimulus. His diet, though large in 
<piantity, is insufticient in quality, and 
from the efifeets of ardent study and want 
of bodily exercise, his appetite, whether 
moderate or excessive, is generally greater 
than the power of digestion. As he 
reaches the period of puberty, his taste 
for study increases, the brain and heart, 
become oppressed by incessant labour, 
and the effect of this is still further in- 
creased by the impatience and ambition 
which generally distinguish him. Under 
this excitement the nervous energy which 
digestion recpiircs, absorbs, and before 
long tlie functions of the stomach and 
bowels become deranged. This is suc- 
ceeded by a general torpor of the system, 


in which the brain necessarily partici- 
pates, or a higli state of nervous irritabi- 
lity is itiduecil. In either condition he 
becomes conscious of the inequality of 
Iiis mental jiowors under different states 
of bodily Jicalth, and is sensible, for the 
first time, of mental weariness. These 
symptoms are generally allowed to pro- 
ceed without interruption, for lie knows 
not the value of recreation either of mind 
or body, and does not feel himself suth- 
ciently ill to seek medical relief. In a 
short time, lie finds the mental powers be- 
gin to fall far short of that energy which 
formerly distinguished him, while the irri- 
tability of tlie mind, to which deranged 
bcaltli is prone, acts unfavourably on all 
the mural feelings. As the period of maii- 
lioofl sets in, tlie stomacli and bowels 
become obstinately disordered, the secre- 
tions arc viriate<l, and as a consequence 
sanguification and nutrition are imperfect. 
The same moral and iihysical cause still 
operating to the preiudice of liis naturally 
eiifeehlt'd frame, lie finds that inediciiie 
merely palliates but docs not euro him, 
so that by the time lie reaches what 
ought to have liecn the prime of life, he 
is a confirmed liypochoiidriac ; and in the 
end, the body either wastes, coiisigiiiiig 
him to an early grave, or he becomes 
plethoric and bloated, so as to render life 
a burden ratlier than a blessing, ‘ Living 
to eat, rather tlian eating to live.* With 
these ])lain facts, which iny own experi- 
ence and observation liave supplied, we 
cannot too soon or too earnestly consider 
the vast im])ortanee of physi(‘al educa- 
tion us furiiiing a pait of the general 
system of instruction. Indeed I am con- 
vinced, that without the systematic in- 
troduction of some means for regulating 
the physical muiiagcment of the young 
native from the very outset of his educa- 
tional career, we never can expect to 
ensure a sound mind in a sound body, 
and unless wc accomplish this, we rob 
education of one of its best and most im- 
portant re.snlts. 

“ But there is yet another most im^ 
portaiit item which has been overlooked 
in the educational system as it at present 
exists, namely, the organization of the 
ministers of instruction. Without going 
into intfividual detail, I have but to ap- 
peal to the evidence, which even very 
casual observation will afford, of the in- 
aptitude of Europeans and East- Indians 
to educate natives, so as to combine the 
communication of knowledge with the 
regulation of their minds and the direc- 
tion of their habits of thought. The cause 
is obvious : the interest of the teacher in 
the pupil ceases in a great measure when 
they separate on leaving the school-room. 
Well qualified as are many of the masters 
by the ])Osse6stori of information, they are 
unpractised in the mode of commuiiicut- 
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ing if, and the effort of teacliiiig is to 
them more or less n labour requiring rest 
and recreation after the close of the 
stated periods of iiistniction, in absence 
from the scene, and from tlie objects in 
and on which the effort has been exerted. 
The feelings of the masters are not in 
unison witli those of the pupils, and the 
immense power of moral agency, whicli, 
as Pestalozzi has practically demon- 
strated, may be created by working on 
the national character of boys under a 
course of instnictioii, is lost altogether. 

** Schoolmasters, under the jiresent 
system and in the present state of educa- 
tion, are necessarily Europeiiiia or East- 
Indians. They enter on their duties, 
having to learn during the progress of 
fulfilling them. Tlic institution, therefore, 
of normal schools, and the creation of 
national instructors, should be an object of 
the first, as it is of the most vital import- 
ance to those who desire to see the native 
youth healthili/ educated. 1 use the term 
in a moral sense to express the advantage 
which the mind derives from being taught 
wisdom not less tliun learning; from be- 
ing stored not only with ideas, but with 
Che means of rightly directing them.** 

CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION SOCIKTY. 

The tliird report of tliis society (the 
second was made in 18;3i) was laid be- 
fore n public nieotbig of the membei*s on 
the 8tli of May. It states that a gradual 
progre.ss is making by the society, and 
that it does not desire very rapidly to in- 
crease its operations, imtil such labourers 
might be available to carry on the work 
as could have confidence placed in them 
by the committee. The rc})ort mentions 
several native readers who are in the 
employ of the society; amongst them, 
** liaja Aghaee attends at the houses of 
fifteen subscribers, and reads the Scrip- 
tures therein on an average to about biiO 
natives weekly, who in almost every in- 
stance hear the Crospel with attention, 
very frequently ask questions upon what 
has been advanced, and not unfrequeiitiy 
hold disputations with the reader con. 
cerning those truths which are revealed 
in Holy Scripture. In only one or two 
instances can it be said that tiie peo- 
ple give no attention whatever. Por- 
tions of Scripture and of the Liturgy, 
Homilies, and Christian tracts,, princi- 
pally in Hindustani, liave also been dis- 
tributed to siieb persons as were able to 
ready and desirous or willing to receive 
the same.** 

USE OF BENGALEE IN THE COURTS. 

The substitution of the vernacular Ian- 
guages for the Persian in the civil, criini- 
nuJ, and fiscal courts, which is now in pro- 
gress under this presidency, has given rise 


to some little inconvenience, which it 
would, we think, be advisable for the 
Government to obviate as soon as pos- 
sible. In some instances, the native mi- 
nisterial officers have adopted the plan of 
interlarding their official papers witli Per- 
sian ; while others are in the habit of 
making too free with the Sungskrit. In 
both cases it may be said, that nothing 
but the frame-work of the vernacular lan- 
guage is preserved in these documents, 
and that tlie body of them is still exotic;, 
and unintelligible to the great body of the 
people. Several of these papers have 
been sent to ns by natives in the interior, 
and they show that to the inconv’^cnicnce 
which the use of a foreign laiiginige en- 
tails, is now snperadded the confusion 
\vliich arises from an arbitrary mixture of 
tongues. Some such confusion will ne- 
cessarily prevail, until, by the cultivation 
and improvement of the language, an 
acknowledged standard shall have lieen 
gradually formed. — Friend of Indian 
April 

MOFUSSIL rOLlCE. 

TJic following statement respecting 
the Mofnssil police was given by Haboo 
Jlwarkanath Tagore, on bis examination 
before the l*olic.’e Committee : 

“ Have yon ever resided in the Mo- 
fiissil ? — Yes, in various places, such as 
CommertH>Ily, Pubna, Kampore, 13au- 
leab, Dacca, and other distri(.*ts. 

“ Yon have had, then, iiuiiiy 0 ]ipor- 
tiiiiities of observing the conilition of the 
police; state what yon think of it. — I 
tliink that, from the ilarogah to the 
lowest peon, the ivhole of them are a 
corrupt set of pcojile : a single ca>e could 
not be got out of their hands without 
jiaying money — the wealthy ahvays get 
advantage over the poor. Jn quarrels 
between zemindars and indigo planters 
large sums are <;xpeiided to bribe these 
people : when any rcjiort is called for by 
the magistrate from the darogiihs,' even 
ill a true case, that report could not be 
obtiiined ivithoiit paying a large sum of 
rnuiicy ; and should the case be between 
two rich parties, the riehe.st, or he who 
pays the highest, would get the rejiort in 
ills favour. If a jemadar or peon is sent 
to a village for any inquiry, there is im- 
mediately a tax levied by them on all the 
ryots of the village through the gomas- 
tah of the zemindar, and this mode of 
extortion has so long prevailed os almost 
to give it the character of a just demand : 
— so much so, that not a single ryot 
would ever make an objection to pay it ; 
indeed, they look upon it as an author 
rized tax. If a dacoity takes place in 
any neighbourhood, the darogah and oil 
his people will go about the villages tayi 
indiscriminately seize the inliabitants, in- 
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noceiit or culpalilo, aiul it often happens 
that j)crsons so taken, althoii}j:h of the 
most suspieioiis cliaraetcr, in tlio ]mrti- 
cular transaetion, are released on some 
money iiuliieeinent hein^ ^dve‘)i to llie 
otheers. J5esi<les the levy of tlie tax 
above-mentioned, formerly in evt'ry iK'tty 
theft, the same prorcss ^A'as observed ; 
blit sinee (by Ue^iilutioii JI. of 
that loeal impiiiy is done away with, 
their per(|iiisites are a little retlueed in 
that fpiarter. Jn short, nothin^;!; c*aii be 
done without paying for it whenever they 
are railed njion to interfere. 

“ Does any thiiif' oeeiir to yon to re- 
medy the state of thinf^s above de- 
seribed? — Ily ayipointiii;? dejinty magis- 
trates, eilher native, Kast- Indian, or 
Knro])ean ; and if seleeted from tin? two 
latter diMiominations, tln.-y should be 
eonversant with the native language, so 
us not to be dojiendant on the interpre- 
tations of other jieople, but understand 
directly the ryots, and wiien iliey receive 
any jietition in the vernai'ular language, 
that they may read it themselves. 'I'iiey 
should be taken from the respectable 
class of people, and not seJecti'd merely 
to increase tlie salary of those who are 
at present einjjloviMl, whether darogahs, 
sc'rishtadars, or otliers, amongst wJioiii a 
good man might jierhaps Iiere and tJierc 
be found, but, generally sjioaking, they 
are good for very little. Tin* appoint- 
inent of those new’ ollieers should either 
be made by the (Jovernment or the 
('ourt of Sudilcr Dc^vaIlrly Ailawhit. 
They should Jie stationed in the interior, 
ainl their powers, in eriminal cases, 
shoiihl coiTespond with those of moon- 
silts, and they sliuiild be allowed to ex- 
ercise jurisdiction over the tbaniiadars. 
Tlie ])re.sei)t darogahs should be abo- 
lished, and the tbannas remodelled on 
(he])lan of those in Calcutta; tJiejenni- 
dar, or his deputy, slioubl personally re- 
})ort, as eirciiinstaiiees render necessary, 
to the deputy magistrate; and if it comes 
to his knowledge tliat a ipiaiTel or dis- 
pute is likely to take plaire, he should 
immediately give information to the de- 
])uty magistrate. In the districts wdiere 
tliere are a great many Kiiropeaii resi- 
dents, it would, in my opinion, he ail- 
visahle to employ Kuropeaii bailiffs, 
jiroperly qualified, under the deputy ma- 
gistrates, to do the duties of darogah. 

“■ What has made the w’hole police 
such a scene of corniption ? Is it the 
fault of the laws, or of the authorities ad- 
ministering them, or of the jicuple them- 
sedves?— The sy.stem is bud — first giving 
such extensive .iiirisdiction to one single 
magistrate, that were his undivided at- 
tention, even beyond the ortice hours, de- 
voted, it would he imiiossible for him to 
go through the business. He is there- 
fore obliged to leave some portion of it 
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in the bunds of bis aralali. Besides, in 
former times the magistrate held also 
the situation of judge, and latterly that 
of collector and magistrate : moreover, 
ill some distriels they are also collectors 
of customs, siijierintendcnts of salt choii- 
kies, deputy opliini agents, and have 
charge of the abkaree and .^tam]) de]>art- 
ineiits ; and in tlie two latter situations 
t!n‘y are personally responsible, which 
makes them look sliar})er after those du- 
ties, and w'hich alone are enough to oc- 
cupy all their time. TJien the appoint- 
ment of the darogahs, taken from such 
a low' class of jieople. who have no re- 
gard for character, lias* been another 
<tause of failure. The authorities have 
every intention to do good and give sa- 
tisfietion to the peoj^le; hut want of 
time and the extensive jurisdiction put it 
our of their jiower : besides, they are con- 
stantly removed from one district to ano- 
ther.” 

THE niNnc: CirAUACTER. 

We have, as far as our observation and 
cxjH'ricnce extend, remarked the utter 
iiniillerenco of our brethren to lix their 
attention on those matters that have 
proved beneficial in all the other parts of 
the world. We know’ every educated 
Hindu, possessed of wealth, looks more 
ardently and carefully to secure, either 
by his own interest or recoinmendution, a 
birth in a government otbcc, neglecting 
all he could Jiave done to bis country by 
eitqiloying in speeulations the inheri- 
taiiee left to him by bis fatlier, Hy this 
means he not only makes liis fortune a 
dead stock, but in the course of a short 
time, consumes a gn>at part of it, as his 
small allowanee in olliee does not sufii- 
cieiitly enable liiin to maintain bis anees- 
torial dignity. I’luis, in the course of a 
few years, we see him either an iii.so1vent, 
lodging in the great jail, or a famishing 
dependent in a ricrli relation’s house. I low 
many instances of this have we .seen and 
lamented among the Hindus! — Gyanan- 
neshun, 

THE CirUIlllUCK POO.TAH. 

In addition to the usual atrocities of 
the Churriick Poojali. w'liich Govem- 
iiient allow to be openly exhibited in the 
metropolis, a new outrage on public mo- 
rals has been perpetrated during tlie past 
week. A ])ortable stage was formed, on 
which one native ]}ersoiiated a missionary, 
while others rejirescnted a group of na- 
tive Christians listening to his discourse* 
wdiicli was filled with the most blasphe- 
mous allusions to our Divine Saviour. 
Tills exhibition was ostent itiou sly paraded 
tbrungh the streets of Calcutta, amidst 
the scoifs of its vagabond and mere- 
tricious population. The police appear 
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to have taken no means to correct the 
nuisance; and no effort inis since been 
made, as far as we can learn, to trace the 
authors of this transaction, and to pre- 
vent a repetition of it. It will there- 
fore be established in the belief of the 
Hciiffalee haboos, who got U]) the Chiir- 
riick l\>ojah, and of the dissolute vtirlets 
who jussist in it, that the Christian re- 
ligion is henceforth to be considered as a 
Jegitiinute subject of ridicule, upon every 
recurrence of this annual saturnalia. 

The British administration in India 
professes to be governed by the most en- 
lightened principles of toleration. It 
assumes the credit of cxteinling the same 
protection to every creed, and of guard- 
ing ca(;]i, in an equal degree, from insult. 
If any body of native Christians luul 
ventured to traverse the streets of Cal- 
cutta, thus exposing to ridicule the re- 
ligion of the Hindus ; if they liad 
passed in procession before the doors of 
the respectable IMahomedan inhabitants, 
burlesquing the molluirs <levotions, and 
sounding tlie name of Mahomed for the 
derision of the rabble, would the police 
have been idle? Is the Christian re- 
ligion then to be the only religion which 
Govenimciit places beyond the pale of 
its protection, and abaiiduns to publit! ri- 
flicule and contempt? Is it not to be 
deemed worthy even of the same pro- 
tection which is accorded to the re- 
ligion of the Vedns and the Koran ? — 
jPriendof India, April 19. 

We are told that, on the last occasion, 
among the representations there was one 
of native converted missionaries. A 
stage was raised, on which they placed 
desks and seats, something in the fa- 
shion ohservalilc in the missionary huild- 
ings along the streets. On these sat a 
group, habited like the Christian converts, 
and one of the number, who occupied 
the desk, held forth to the surrounding 
mob in the same manner as the mis- 
sionary preachers arc wont to cxlu)rt the 
people. The doctrines held most sacred 
among Christians were delivered from this 
mock pulpit in the most ludicrous man- 
ner, and with an admixture of exjiros- 
sions and ideas whicli threw an air of 
ridicule and caricature on the whole pro- 
ceeding. The name of the great teacher 
of Christianity, so venerated by the fol- 
lowers of that religion, was pronounced 
at almost every step with a degree of le- 
vity and indecency which could not have 
failed to woimd the religious feelings of 
those of that persuasion who heard and 
understood wliat was said and done. 
This representation wsis carried from the 
native part of the town, through the 
Chitpore Uoad^ the Cossitollali Street, 
and the Chowringhee Hoad, as far as 
Brijitalao, and back again the same way. 
Now we, though not professing the 


Christian religion, ask, if the religions of 
tlie Hindus and Musuhnans are to be 
guarded against the least disrespect by 
such severe enactments as tliose of Mr. 
Macaulay; if the rites of those religions 
are to he respected by Cliristians and all 
otficrs who do not adopt tJicm, why 
should tJie rites and doctrines of the 
Christian religion he alone exposed under 
this Government to the insults of the 
inoh? Are not the feelings of our Chris- 
tian neighbours to be respected and re- 
garded as much as those of Hindus and 
Miisiilinans ? Why then did the nolicc 
authorities permit such mi exhibition as 
we have described in the streets of this 
city, especially in those which, like the 
Cossitollali and Chowringhee, are lined 
by houses occupied almost exclusively by 
peo])le professing the Christian religion ? 
But let it he distinctly understood, that, 
whilst we are reprobating exhibitions 
calculated to wound the religious feelings 
of any section of the community, and 
condemning the inhumanities practised 
on the occasion of the Chnrrnek Poojah, 
by fanatics in a state of inebriety, wo 
strongly recommend every indulgence — 
nay, encouragement — being given to tJic 
iiiiioccTit part of the exhibitions, to the 
fair, and to every thing connected with 
it, wliich, without doing harm to any 
body, does much good to the tnule of the 
people, and is a wholesome relaxation 
from the monotonous nature of liard hw 
hour, to which the poorer classes of this 
metropolis are so constantly siilijcctedL— 
liefomxer. 

A native correspondent of the Durpun 
mentions with disgust tlie following ex- 
hibition at this festival : — “ In a certain 
village, I this year saw a double-crossed 
hamhuu, on a single post, and four siiii- 
yasecs swinging at one time. One of 
these was decked out like tin; god Sliiva, 
and swung hy his heels, his head liaiig- 
ing down, and the J looks yicrforating his 
feet, wliile his glaring eyes were fixed 
upon those around him. He was in- 
toxicated with liquor, and exclaimed 
from time to time, * Swing it round, 
swing it round ! * When, after the lapse 
of fialf an Iioiir, the four siiiiyasees were 
taken down, they were fourul to he half 
dead. The man who had personateil 
Shiva, and who Jiad an immense quantity 
of false hair on his head, and serpents 
round his neck, was found to be covered 
with blood,” 


ArrLES. 

Four English apples, grown from Eng- 
lish grafts hy Mr. Finch, in Tirboot, have 
been prc*seiited to the Agricult iiml So- 
ciety. The four weighed seventy-three 
sicca- weight, and measured on an average 
in circumference ten inches eacdi. We 
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should imagine them to bo the finest 
which have been raised on this side of 
India. The American apples which have 
just come in, preserved in ire, are selling 
at eight for the rii])ee. — Ilurk. 

SOl-niSANT I'KRTAITB CHUND. 

The soi-Jisant rajah ctuncliore(Ciilna) 
some three weeks since, with all the 
pomp aial jjarade of royalty, with a drawn 
sword in liis own hand, attended by great 
numbers of swordsmen, and other people 
armed with sticks and other weapons. 
TJieir niiinl)ers at first were at least three 
hiindred, but they w<*re evidently on a 
daily in<rreas(\ so that tlie day previous 
to tile visit of the magistrate, whose jio- 
lii’C iiad been repeatedly set at defiance, 
their numbers, if collected from the sur- 
rounding villages, would Iiave amounted 
to 700 or 800 at least. Numbers of the 
petty rajahs, as will hereafter appear, had 
been applied to for their presence and aid, 
to establish Pertaiib Chiind on the ffudhec 
of ilurdwaii by their united force. The 
fiisiladiiig was c;ommenced in conse- 
quence of a small panawuy pulling off 
from the vessels which were anehonul in 
the centre of the khall at Cultia, or, in 
others words, from the rajah’s fiect, at 
the time the magistrate liad given orders 
to the darogah, who was then jirocceding 
to bring the rajah to shore, which small 
pansway^ notwithstanding repeated direc- 
tions to desist pulling, still continued its 
way towards tin; opposite bank ; uiion 
which it will be found that an order was 
given, not by the magistrate, to one sepoy, 
to fire a-head of it, which being done, a 
firing commenced some twenty files 
nearer to the left, which was continued 
by thirty or forty men or more. The rajah 
liad in the irieaii time swam to the oppo- 
site shore, evidently to make his escape, 
but he was taken by a sepoy. — Ilurk, ^ 
May 11. 

We learn that the Paclicte rajali, with 
whom Purtaub Cliund was in corrcspoiul- 
cnce, and who was one of those invited 
to attend with his followers and witness 
his rcaccession to the ywtkee, has broken 
out in open revolt, and attacked and taken 
possession of a factory of Dr. Cheeks. 
Mr. llalket, the ofiiciatlng magistrate of 
Bancoorah, had gone out with two com- 
panies of sepahis to put this roan down. 
— Ibid., May 12. 

We regret to learn that the zemindars 
in Beerbooin are in a state if not of in- 
surrection, at least of commotion. Tlicy 
take an interest in the Cidnu affair, and 
appear to side with Pertaub Cbuiid. We 
believe Mr. Ogilvy’s return to Burdwan 
is delayed in consequence. Mr. Hedger 
baa arrived at Burdwan, but bad not been 


permitted access to Mr. Shaw on Satur- 
day last.— Coiir., May 10. 

We have been informed that Mr.Ogilvy 
lias refused to deliver up Mr. Shaw to 
the writ of habeas vmpus issued by the 
Supreme Court, alleging that the Black 
Act lias superseded all its authority touch- 
ing Phiropeans in the Mofiissil. We con- 
clude of course there is some mistake in 
this report, as the Black Act is specially 
limited to civil cases. The British inha- 
bitants of Bengal will now look with 
intense anxiety to the course which Sir 
ICdward Ryan may adopt on this occa- 
sion. On him will depend in a great 
iiieuKiire the degree of protection for life 
and property and freedom Europeans not 
in the service may expect. — Hark., 
Mayii. 

NATIVE REPORTERS. 

A native youth, who sometimes favours 
us with a detail of local accidents and 
olTciicos, sent us yesterday the following 
note, which we consider such a perfect 
hijou ill its way, that wo cannot be so 
selfisli as to keep it all to ourselves. We 
should premise that our young friend is 
not long from school. 

“ Dear Sir- -1 mentioned you, in my 
yesterday’s report, that the old woman 
in Puttuldangah, had put a period to her 
existence. I am now learning from 
Jemadar of Thunna, tliat the vital spark 
was not extiiieted yet. You will, there- 
fore, take little trouble to alter as follows; 
that the ‘])oor woman has only put a semi- 
coton to her existence.*” — JCnytishrnan, 

THE TEA MANCEArTUREliS. 

We have lately seen about the streets 
of Calcutta some outlandish beings, whom , 
by their dress and pliysiogiioiiiy, we ima- 
gined to be Tartars or Tibetans ; but, 
us we are not aware of any embassy from 
those nations having arrived at Calcutta, 
it puzzled us not a little to determine 
what they are. We now understand that 
they are genuine Chinese agriculturists— 
greeii-tea men, in fact, who have been 
imported for the purjiose of manufactur- 
ing the wild tea-plant of Assam, their 
countrymen already located there proving 
to be duly black-tea men, who are un- 
acquainted with the method of preparing 
the leaf for green tea. — Or. Observer. 

COAL FIELDS. 

Mr. Kittoc has been appointed by Go- 
vernment to proceed to Cuttack and visit 
the supposed site of the coal-fields, which 
arc said to liave been discovered there. 
The natives are not entirely ignorant of 
this coal. The bralimans make use of their 
knowledge to delude the people. They 
set fire to one of the coal rocks, and keep 
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it burning for three days, when hundreds 
of pilgrims flock thitlier to sec the deity 
show herself in tJie burning hills. — Friend 
of India, 

MILITAIIY TUMPEltANCE SOCIETIES. 

The following is an outline of Military 
Tein])crancc Societies under this presi- 
dency. 

The society in PI. M’s 2()th regt. of 
p’oot, at P’ort William, consists of about 
l()0 members, and is in a prosperous 
state. 

A society has been formed at Dum- 
Dum, the head- quarters of the regiment 
of Artillery. 

In II. M’s. 49th, at Tlazareebnugh, 
there is one of the most nourishing socie- 
ties in India. On the 27th February, it 
consisted of 2 lient. -colonels, I captain, I 
lieutenant, I ensign, I chsiphiin, .*! war- 
rant otlicers, 77 non-commissioned otli- 
eers, and .'114 privates, making a total of 
4<H) members. 

In II. M’s. 31st I'oot, at Dina])ore, is a 
society consisting of 198 meinliers. 

Iluxar, Benare.s, and Chunar have each 
its Teiniierance Society ; that at the latter 
place . numbers sixty-three individuals: 
their coffee and reading room was opened 
on the loth February. 

At Cawnpore, tlic society in the two 
companies of the otii battalion Artillery 
consists of 103 members, and that of II. 
M’s. 16th P'oot, of 218 m<Mnhcrs. In July 
last, the society in the 2d brigade Horse 
Artillery consisted of forty-seven ujcmbers. 

TJie society in the 3d liuffs, at Meerut, 
is stated to he 300 .strong. 

At Kuniaul there is a remarkably pro.s- 
perous society in H. M’s. J3th Light Inf., 
consisting of .320 members, among whom 
arc twenty-five who abstain from all in- 
toxicating liquids whatever ; and the socie- 
ty in the troop of Horse Artillery, which 
recently left that station for Dum-Dum, 
amounted to twelve members. 

At Agra, there is a small society in the 
4th battalion of Artillery. 

These few scattered items of iiitclli- 
gciicc, though embracing but about a- 
balf of the European troops in this pre- 
sidency, are siilticicnt to show that we 
are not solitary lalioiirers, but rather 
part of a mighty host travelling one gntat 
road of improv<,*rneiit, whicli ought to ex- 
cite in us a spirit of emulation, and a 
determination not to be oiitstrip])e<i in 
so glorious a course, but to equal, if not 
excel, the mont zealous of our conqicti- 
tors. — Cal. Christ. Observer. 

DR. noaUUT TYTLEtt. 

Dr. Robert I’ytler was the most in- 
defatigable of controvcrtialists. He lias 
been known well for years as an occa- 
sional writer for the newspapers, and 


LOgt. 

when a resident in Calcutta, his coiitri.. 
butions were only limited by the receptive 
faculty of editom, who were not always 
disposed to admit his lengthy and violent 
diatribes. Pic once proposed to write a 
whole daily newspaper, beginning at the 
top of the first page, down to the pub- 
lishcr’s name at the foot of the last coliiiiin, 
merely that be might gratify his liteiary 
vanity by boasting of the accomplishment 
of such a task. His peculiar notions as 
to cholera, which first appeared in a book 
under the title of Morbus Oryzreus, must 
be familiar to most readers, especially 
ns they have been kept before the pub- 
lic by the doctor whenever opportunity 
offered. Strange to say. Ids singulai* 
opinions found favour in the eyes of the 
profe.ssion in Phirojie, and seem to have 
met with a degree of attention there, 
which was denied to them in India. l*er- 
haps this might have arisen from the 
author being better known here than in 
Phigland, as he has frequently been beard 
to declare, that the truth of his specu- 
lations was u matter of comparative indif- 
ference, the real object of tiieir publication 
being to prove the ingenuity of the iiu- 
tbor. He once did good seivice to the 
army by exposing the ills arising from the 
wretched arrangements of the commis- 
sariat in Arracun. 'i'he Bengal Govern- 
ment was not pleased with the perni- 
cious publicity” given to these matters, 
and it was intimateil to Dr. Tytler, that 
he would never be employeil again. He 
was, however, prejmred for this; with 
liis usual indefatigable industry, he had 
preserved and arranged every letter, note, 
and doeiiment, received by him in the 
course of his x\iTacan service, and with 
these, in a goodly folio, ho waited on 
I.ord Comheimere, requesting, as he had 
vuthhiff to do but to write a history of the 
campaign, that he might be permitted to 
dedicate it to his lordship. The com- 
mander-in-chief, peeping into the volume, 
and seeing of what materials it consisted, 
took the alarm, and told the doctor he 
could not consent either to the dedica- 
tion or the publication, and that an ap- 
)>uiiitmcnt should immediately be found 
lor him. The projected publication was 
a(!curdingly abandoned. Of late years, 
the doctor’s studies have been partly 
of a theological and partly of a scienti- 
fic nature. These he contrived to min- 
gle with great ingenuity, but in a manner 
which sometimes made sober-minded per- 
sons doubt his sanity. We have not 
heard that he has really made any dis- 
covery in the science of electro-magne- 
tism, to which his efforts have latterly 
been devoted; for although his lettera 
frequently gave an account of his pro- 
gress, we were never able to understand 
these mysterious communications. His 
zeal for religion was generally as appa- 
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rent as his love of sciencd, l)iit his eccen- 
tricity WHS equally iiiaiiirested in both. 
Tliat he was sincere in tliis, wo liuve 
not the sniiillest doubt, and therefore, 
his eccentricities may be forgotten now 
tliut he is no more* though, during his 
life, they could not but afford a bul>ject 
of merriment to the thoughtless and of 
regret to the pious. 

With great bo<lily strength, a roi)Ust 
constitution, an extraordinary memory, and 
very considerable talent, Dr. 'lytlcr, was 
of a class peculiarly fitted for a trav(*ller 
and a discoverer in a country like India. 
Unfortunately, ho appeared always on the 
verge of mental disease, and this cause 
alone probably prevente*! him from ac- 
quiring peririanent distinction in some 
of the paths of science. — EiujUshium, 
Mar, yi. 

NATIVE EANDED ARISTOCRACY. 

Uajali Radhakant Deb, in bis speech at 
the meeting convened for the formation 
of a Lainlbolders’ Society, stated, on tak- 
ing the chair, that the honour of presiding 
in that assembly belonged to the Rajah of 
Kishnagur, as the must ancient landholder 
in Bengal; and after him to Rajah Bur- 
dakant, of Jessore. Wo think the rajalfs 
memory must have been at fault when he 
made this observation, as the two families 
to whom he alluded, so fur from being the 
most ancient among those who ac<juiied 
the title of rajah before the battle of 
Plassey, would appear to be among the 
most recent. Kcither in point of anti- 
<iuity nor of essential <ligiuty can they lie 
said to bear the palm, for in their highest 
estate they never were any thing beyond 
zemindars, collecting the revenues of the 
state, and remitting it to the provincial 
treasury. 'Die noblest and most ancient 
chief in Bengal is, without doubt, the 
Rajah of 'J'ipperah, of the illustrious fu- 
iiiiiy of Maiiick. This principality of Tiji- 
peruh, during oOG years after the Maho- 
medans had conquered Bengal, continued 
to be governed by independent sovereigns, 
who coined money in their own names, 
and exercised all the other rights of sove- 
reignty. It w'as frequently invaded, but 
never in reality subdued till I7**i3. A few 
years previously to tliis, the vast power 
of Moorshed Kooly Khan, the sooliadar, 
so overawed the Rajahs of Tipperah, 
Cooch Belmr, and Lower Assam, that 
they sent presents, which ajipeared to 
<*ari-y with them an acknowledgment of 
the Mogul supremacy. But it was only 
in 1733, that the independence of Tip- 
perah became extinct. Meer Ilubceb, 
the well-known ^neral, who, afterwards, 
in a moment of dissatisfaction, led the 
Mahrattas into Bengal, being at the time 
naib dewan of Dacca, took advantage of 
u dispute in the rajuh^s fanulyy and sud- 


denly marching an army into Tipperah, 
completely stilidiicd it, and changed the 
name of the capital to Rosliiinabacl, 
‘the abode of light.’ It was on this 
occasion that it became an integral part 
of the soohali of Bengal. The Tipperah 
himily may, therefore, be considered as 
the greatest in lineage and antiquity in 
Bengal. 

Next in point of antiquity comes the 
Rajah of Burdwan ; hut between him 
and the forementioned family there is the 
wide dilTerence whicli separates a family 
that has ruled, from One that has never 
risen beyond the grade of a subject. The 
elder branch of this family possessed 
limited estates in Burdwan 150 years 
ago. In IG9G, Soobah Singh, a neighbour- 
ing zemindar, ousted and put to death 
Krisiinu Rum, the zemindar of Burdwan, 
and invited Rnliim Khan, the Aifghan, 
to assist him in supporting his rebellion, 
and they conjointly subdued all the 
western districts of Bengal. It was in 
consequence of tliesc troubles that the 
English, the Dutch, and the French ob- 
tained the permission, which tliey had so 
long sought in vain, to fortify their fac- 
tories. On the extinction of the revolt, 
Jiigiit Raj, the son of Krishnu Ram, w'as 
restored to the estate, to which the lands 
of Soobah Sing were also annexed ; and 
the real importance of this princely house 
may he dated from this event. Their 
zemindary bei'anie enlarged to such an 
extent, that during the period in which the 
zemindars made away with the public 
revenues they were api)oirited to collect, 
by the creation of rent-free tenures, the 
Burdwan rajah alienated not less than 
5,()8,7.3G beegalis of land. In the year 
it appears that tlie old line became, 
in a measure, extinct; for Moorshed 
Kooly Kbaii bestowed the zemindary on 
Kccrut Cliand, tJie first of the present 
family ; but it was always understood 
tliat the new line was connected with the 
old by the ties of consanguinity ; that it 
was this family alliance wliich led to its 
elevation. Upon the strength of this tra- 
dition, we are led to give the second place 
to the Riiiah of Burdwan. The son of 
Keerut Chanel was invested with the 
olfice of landholder in IMG, and was suc- 
ceeded by his cousin, Teliik Cliand, in 
1151. ilis son, Tej Cliand, obtained a 
siinnnd of appointment from the Company 
in 1177. 

Tile Kishiiagliur family is descended 
from one Bliobamind, who, at the begin- 
ning of the last century, was the miij- 
mooadar, or recorder of rents, in Sircar 
Ilooghly, and held a trilling estate in the 
pergiimiuh of Aukcrah. This estate de- 
scended to liajooFBin, who received a sun- 
nud from the Nabob Moorshed Kooly 
Khun, and greatly enlarged his zemin- 
dary, which was called iiidiscrinoiiiatcly 
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Nuddea or Aukerah. Ilis son was suc- 
tujcdcd by Krishiiu Ch under Roy, who 
made line havoc with the public revenues 
lie was appointed to collect ; the alieiia. 
tions vvliicli he made in favour of brah- 
mans and of his own family exceeding in 
amount those of any other zemindar in 
llengal. The family is now reduced to 
poverty; the present rajah having no- 
thing, as we hear, to live upon, but a 
small portion of those rent-free lands 
created by liis ancestor. 

TIu! raiahs of Jcssorc, formerly called 
VoosulTpore, date their growth from the 
year 1722, wdien the soobadar entrusted 
tlie collection of the rents in this district 
to Krisbmi Uam, a man of the writer 
caste, who had been removed from Orissa. 
The sunmids were subsccpiently renewed 
to Sliookdeb and Neelkaut, who was suc- 
ceeded by Shreekant, the father of Burda- 
kant Roy, the present zemindar . — Friend 
of India, March 29. 

SABOO DEB NAKAYON DEB. 

The Chundrika has a long article in 
praise of the liberal Deb Narayuii Deb, 
whose name is not as yet familiar to the 
European community in Calcutta. Deb 
Narayuii Deb was u native sirkar in Cal- 
cutta, who acquired a very large fortune 
within a few years by his own skill, in- 
dustry, and perse vcraiK^o, and by bis prac- 
tical know'lodge of that science wdiich 
teaches the value of the sixty-fourth part 
of a rupee ; a science which, as one of 
uiir most intelligent native friends has 
assured us, Europeans in India are ex- 
tremely dull in acquiring. Having oh. 
tained wealth, he was anxious to ** get 
into societ}'.** This cannot he accom- 
plished without tile aid of the hraliinans 
and pundits, who hold the rich and the 
great under their absolute dominion. 
Deb Narayuii was found to he an indi- 
vidual worth attending to. lie pos- 
sessed great wealth, and sliewed every 
disposition to purchase distinction, by 
spending a portion of it among the priest- 
hood. A swarm of hrahniaiis soon col- 
lected around him; his religious duties 
multiplied a|)ace ; and the Chundrika un- 
dertook the spiritual direction of his gifts 
and his conscience. Under the able guid- 
ance of the priesthood, his religious ex- 
penditure gradually increased; which will 
not he wondered at, when it is remem- 
bered that seventy-five jier cent, of tliis 
expenditure finds its way to their hands. 
The love of fame, and the importunity of 
his spiritual directors, have urged him on 
from one expense to another, and he is 
now acknowledged as one of the most 
respectable men in the metropolis. A 
year or two ago, he was advised to weigh 
his mother iti the scales with the pre- 
vious metals, and to give them away to 


the brahmans. Tliis year, he has been 
persuaded to hold a large assembly for 
several months, to have the Ramayun 
and the Shree Rhagvat read in Sungskrit. 
Tliis is an act of very higli religious merit, 
and it always afibtds a rich feast for the 
brahmans. The Chundrika, whose editor 
acted as master of the ceremonies, has 
chronicled the event in glowing terms.— 
Friend of India, April 26. 

THE MILITARY ORPHAN INSTITUTION. 

Of the Gncrsoii case we shall say lit- 
tle. Both statements are before the 
army, who will judge it. It is not from 
opinions, leaning cither one way or the 
other, that the finite decision will he 
awarded. The question ap]>ears to he, 
w'hethcr the management had autliority 
to dismiss an agent upon an occasion 
when lie declared himself to liavc been 
tniduced, without giving him a chance of 
rebutting charges exhibited against him. 
We arc told that, as a gericnil rule, he 
was called on to abide implicitly by the 
directions contained in a specific regula- 
tion, and that want of due observance has 
been one principal cause of his dismis- 
sion. But even there we think that 
some latitude should he alfordcd to the 
possibility of circumstances occuririg on a 
distant scene, which might justify, to the 
agent’s judgment, a departure from the 
rule, and which it could have done no 
harm to hear, before the extremest pe- 
nalty was iiifiicted. However, tlie tvhole 
business is now fairly submitted, ami we 
doubt not that the officers of the army 
will pass such u judgment as will he un- 
answerable in its justice and its propriety. 
'I'o their consideration it may be safely 
left. — Mil. Gaz, 

IS OURS A CHRISTIAN GOVERNMENT? 

Our two morning contemporaries, 
whose opinions scarcely ever correspond 
on any single topic, appear to agree in 
this one ])oint, that the Government of 
India is not a Christian Government. 
We fear we must likewise coincide in 
this opinion. A Christian Government 
is one that is regulated in all its relations 
by Christian principles; and among the 
foremost of these principles, is the exer- 
cise of a strict and impartial toleration, 
and the most benevolent anxiety to im- 
prove the moral condition of its subjects. 
Where do we find any indications of the 
adoption of tliose principles, which would 
entitle this Government to the high dis- 
tinction of being considered a Christian 
Government? But ought it not to be n 
Christian Government? We conceive 
that every ruler is bound to take the 
higliest standard of excellence ae the rule 
of his conduct; and Christianity, pTOh 
ceedtng, as it does, from the origtiiaJ v 
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tain of all wisdom, affords tlio purest of 
all models. Designed, as it was, to re- 
gulate the conduct of the family of man 
in all the relations of life, including the 
most important and the most minute, it 
is complete as a system ; and there is no 
emergency in the affairs of state for 
which a principle may not be found 
in its records, which may he followed 
with confidence the most implicit. It is 
in proportion as the goveriiineiits of 
Christendom have departed from this 
high standard, suid have permitted their 
conduct to be governed by human ]>as- 
sions and prejudices, that they have ex- 
posed themselves to shame, and tlndr 
subjects to misery. We boldly inaiiitaiii, 
therefore, that until there shall be dis- 
covered in the VedaSy in the Koratty or in 
finy other system, a standard of equity, 
justice, and morality, superior to that re- 
vealed ill the llihle, better adajited to 
promote the dignity of Govcmim*iit, and 
the well-being of its subjects, the British 
Government ought to be a Christian 
Government in the largest acceptation of 
the term.— i^ricnd of Iruliay May 8. 

THK EASTEUir FAONTIER* 

War, and rumours of war, arc still pre- 
valent, although the rumours he of a siib> 
dued and modest character. “ Eastward 
ho !” is the cry in the military circles. 
Preparations for a furth(?r concentration 
of force on the Eastern frontier are said 
to be going on — albeit silently and with 
noiseless step. Another company of sap- 
])ors and miners have niaridied for Syl- 
het ; and we hear that two more regi- 
ments will he probably added to the 
force on the Sylhet frontier. But these 
military mysteries are so dilhcult to be 
got at, that we have been enabled, after 
many zealous perquisitions, to ascertain 
nothing certain beyond the fact of the 
inarch of the sappers and miners. — Cou^ 
rier. May 12. 

Letters from Arracan state that every 
thing was quiet in that quarter to the 
end of April; but the detachments at 
A eng, Soiidoway, Khyook Phyoo, and 
Tolak liavc all been uicreased ; and tak- 
ing these signs into consideration, with 
the demonstrations towards Sylhet, we 
may presume the Government is prepar- 
ing to ask the questions of “ Treaty or 
no Treaty?’* “ Resident or no Resi- 
dent ?** — Madras Herald^ May 26. 

NATIVE FEELING. 

We extract from the Sumachar Durpufiy 
of April 21st, the following translation of 
a letter from “ a few readers,” as indica- 
tive of native feeling: — 

“ A great outcry has just been raised 
ill the country, llie European gentle- 
men, who in the hope of supplying the 


country with sugar manufactured by them, 
have established factories in various places, 
have so enlarged their business, that three- 
fourths of the sugar used in the country 
comes from tlieir mamifactorics. 'I'hose 
gentlemen, having at once shut the eyes 
of their compassion on the weak an<l de- 
))endcnt professors of the Ilindii religion, 
have become anxious only for their own 
profit; and are watering the roots of their 
trade with that which is destructive to 
the Hindu religion; that is, they are re- 
fining their sugar with hones of the cow 
and other articles which the Hindus can- 
not endure. This circumstance having 
been noised abroad, all the old Hindus 
have, in a measure, given up the use of 
sweet tilings ; and hence the poor and 
laborious IVIoodccs are reduced to the 
greatest distress through the want of a 
sale tor their articles. That such outrages 
should be perpetrated by these gentlemen 
is not singular ; for they are of our rulers* 
caste, and may do what they please. But 
it is astonishing that our rulers make no 
efforts whatever to prevent such evils. 
Til former days, before the English ob- 
tniued possession of this country, the 
country was in the hands of the Maho- 
inedans ; and such was the greatness of 
their power and their dignity, that it was 
impossible for any other nation to have 
come in and snatched the country from 
their hands. And it is also known, that 
ill consequence of the jiersecutions which 
the Mahomedans indicted on the profesl 
sors of tlic Hindu religion, the mighty 
king of kings, the holy and virtuous 
Mulia Raja Krishmi Chunder Roy, and 
Mulia Raja Rajbiillubli Jtoy, and other 
leading men in Bengal, seeing no other 
mode of preserving their religion from 
the Mahomedans, showed their wisdom 
by joining the English, and by various 
coiitrivanees procured the country for 
them, in the hope that when they had 
obtained possession of it, they would ex- 
tend their protection to all the observ- 
ances of religion, and he always most 
careful to keep up the Hindu religion. 
The natives whom I have alluded to op- 
posed themselves to the Mahomedans, 
solely for the purpose of preserving their 
own religion. Have the English Go- 
ycriimeiit*now laid aside all their com- 
passion for the Hindu religion, that they 
refuse to punish those who venture to 
mix cow-bones with such a prime article 
of food as sugar? ItYnust not be so.'* 

SPONTANEOUS HEAT OF BRINE. 

Mr. G. A. Prinsep discovered, in the 
course of experiments during several years 
in tlie manufacture of salt at Balya Ghat, 
on the salt-water lake east of Calcutta, a 
high degree of temperature at the bottom 
of the brine reservoirs, after they had been 
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filled for some weeks with brine of less 
than one-fourtli saturation. He has stateil 
the result of a variety of experiments to 
ascertain the degree and the probable 
cause of this spontaneous heating, in a 
paper read before the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal (Journal for March) ; but is unable 
to olfer any explanation, unless a slow 
fermentation arises from the mixture of 
brine of different densities in large masses 
in which case it would seem to be acce- 
lerated by agitation. 


THE FAMINE IN THE WEST. 

Extract of letter from Jubiilpore : ** We 
have here, in the town of Juhulpore 
a little Alan of liosst^ named Nundor 
Chonduree, a small agrieultural capitalist, 
who has for the last thirty years given a 
charitable distribution, which is called a 
sudaburt. Every hegg-ar that comes to 
his door for the first time receives one 
seer (two pounds) of Hour, a quarter of 
a pound of dhal (split peas) and a pice- 
wciglit of salt, as a meal — formerly he 
used, over and above this, to give to 
every person two pice or a halfpenny. 
This has been by degrees discontinued 
within the last three or four years. A 
child receives half the quantity of a grown- 
up person. In ordinary times he feeds 
in thi.s manner, with a good meal, from 
one to two hundred daily ; but on extra- 
ordinary occasions like the present, when 
people are flocking down from tlie distress- 
ed districts to the north, lie feeds daily from 
three to four hundred. Over and qbove 
the sudaburt, he gives daily in charity 
what is called the motee or handful. Every 
beggar that presents himself at the ap- 
pointed place, lias two haiicLsful of grain, 
grain, or wheat, as the case may be. A 
stout man is appointed to distribute thi.s ; 
the beggars are made to sit round in a 
semicircle, and be dips bis bands into the 
basket of grain that is carried after him, 
and gives as much us they can hold to 
each individual. For a child he gives 
one handful ; but every person above the 
age of childhood gets two. He thus 
distributes byhandsful about five rupees’ 
worth of gfrain every day ; and about two 
thousand people are said to share in it. 
They may come as often as they please 
for this. 

“ No account is kept of the donations ; 
the store-room is daily supplied with all 
tjiat is necessary to provide those who 
present themselves to receive for the first 
time. They tell me it is not generally 
difficult for those who distribute the Hour 
to distinguish the persons who attempt to 
impose on then&J^ coming twice ; though 
they are occa^l^ally deceived by the in- 
genious mannar in which they disguise 
tbemselves, '$n order to get a repetition of 
the feast. Several other merchants in 


the town of JTubulporc distribute gr^Wtib 
the poor ; and many hundreds pass every 
day on their way from the scene of. sc^- 
city to that of plenty. Grain is exported 
from the valley of the Nurbudda, and the 
districts that border upon it, in great 
quantities to the northward; and the 
pojiulation of districts where scarcity 
]M*cvaiis, Hows off instinctively along the 
routls from which the grain comes in, 
ns fish, pent up in reservoirs during the 
hot winds, rush out by every stream that 
the first heavy full of the rains .sends 
into it. The roads by which tliis grain 
now passes up are covered, and dreadful 
scenes of human sufferings arc to bo 
every where seen. These scenes dimi- 
nish by degrees as the poor people ap- 
proach the favoured districts along this 
valley .iiid its borders, and along Malwa 
and Benir genenilly. Here every village 
has as many as it can manage Co sub- 
sist ; and having begun to cut the corn, 
a good numy find employment in reap- 
ing, while the more feeble get sub- 
sistanee by gleaning. By the time the 
Jiarvest is over, they will have strength 
to go on and spread themselves still fur- 
ther; while the people from whom they 
seek charity will be better able to afford 
it. But the case is far different in the 
countries wlience they come. I have just 
received a letter from a friend in Malwa, 
in which he mentions, ** the state of cruel 
starvation in which the Gwalior and Agra 
population now is, is truly frightful. A 
traveller, Capt. T., going through this to 
Mahedpore, says, that he saw one hun- 
dred carcasses and skeletons close to one 
village near Etawa ; and others almost in 
as large numbers elsewhere. He gave 
some sweetmeats to some starving boys 
at one place ; a rii.sji was made for them, 
and one little boy was so weak that lie 
died of pressure in the rush. 

** In such seasons of calamity a great 
number of respectable families in India, as 
well Mahomedans as Hindus, rather than 
seek a precarious subsistence by beg- 
ging their way into distant countries, take 
poison and put an end to themselves. In 
a village near Cawnpore, that I passed in 
the end of November last, a family con- 
sisting of ten souls, old and young, and 
of both sexes, had the night before in this 
manner swallowed poison and perished* 
rather than beg. They could no longer 
find employment, and had sold all their 
furniture and ornaments; they bad nothing 
left to cat ; the parents could not beg, and 
would not see their children die a linger- 
ing death from hunger. I have known a 
great many cases of this kind in seasons 
of great scarcity, particularly ill the large 
Mahoinedan cities.”— JFVzem/ (f In/^. 

Extract of a letter from Cawfijpdre: 

** At the beginning of the itold S^eason* 
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the etatlon literally Bvrarmed with starving 
wretches; and now where are they? I 
believe I am within bounds when I say 
that, in cantonments alone, but a short 
time back, from twenty to thirty died 
daily. The river, owing to the sluggish- 
ness of the stream, became studded with 
dead bodies, and we ceased to eat of its 
fish or to drink of its waters. At last, it 
became requisite to hire establishments 
not merely for the purpose of taking the 
starved- to>deiith wretches to the ghauts 
fur tlieir being flung into the Ganges; but 
also to have a river-establishment in con- 
stant play to push down the corpses below 
Gajmov/. The Relief Society feeds about 
1,5(K) daily ; but then, owing to tlie vil- 
lany of those who have to serve out the 
food, in spite of the must energetic ex- 
ertions on the part of the superintendaiit, 
the aiUih was so adulterated with chunam 
and sand, that hca])s upon heaps have died 
from eating it, and now there is great dith- 
culty in getting the poor to go to the alms- 
house. Kungla guards patrol the station 
all day long, not merely to give notice to 
domiiiis where the dead bodies are lying, 
but to drive the living to the refuge. The 
day before yesterday, 1 had occasion to go 

to one of the ghauts with Ur. , and 

on our aligliting from the buggy he said, 
* look at that.* I replied, * I merely see a 
parcel of people lying asleep on the banks 
of the river,’ when he remarked, * they’ll 
never wake again ;’ and, indeed, on going 
nearer, I saw no less than nine deiul 
bodies lying together, one of them a very 
young woman, stark naked, and the vvliole 
of them absolute skeletons. I ascertained 
that on that day thirteen dead bodies were 
taken to that ghaut. A great number of 
poor liave lately left the station to get in 
the scanty harvest. They will never re- 
turn ; starvation will be their lot. Of 
grain there is an abundance in the pro- 
vince, but there is no labour for the poor, 
and consequently they have no money to 
buy food.” 

THE BANKS. 

A meeting of those who had declared 
their intention to take shares in the new 
Bank of India is to be held on the ^2d 
of the present month, when arningemciits 
will 1)6 made for immediately eominenc- 
ing business. We liave heard that all the 
shares which were reserved for this coun- 
try have been taken. In consequence 
of the proposed establishment of this 
bank, the value of the shares in tlie other 
banks have very materially fallen. Ben- 
gal Bank shares, which were at Us. 3,200 
premium, have fallen to Ils. 2,600 Union 
Bank shares are come down from Us. 300, 
to between 118.250 and lls.200— iSioiia- 
char Durpufiy May 5. 

A siatJoum. N. S. Vol.27. No. 106. 


HtNniT COLLECK. 

At the annual examination at the Hin- 
du College, on the 28th April, Sir Ed- 
ward Ryan addressed the students with 
encouraging words, and added, that al- 
though in future years the number of 
prizes will be diminished, their value 
will be augmented by the General Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction, whereby 
they will be in possession of some useful 
collections of books for their home studies. 

The Gyananneshun .says : “ The stu- 

dents were most strictly questioned in 
history, both ancient and modem, ma- 
thematics, and ntifural philosophy, and 
evinced so much knowledge and informal 
tion, that it gave entire satisfaction to 
those who had sacrifleed tlieir other en- 
gagements to go, in spite of the heat, to 
witness this native progression in know- 
ledge. ** 

111 the evening, a grand display of fire- 
works (got up entirely among the pupils 
and cx-students) was exhibited in the 
yard of the college, which lasted till mid- 
night. 

STEAM COMMUNICATION. 

The following passage in the Memorial 
to the Board of Control, agreeil to at the 
public meeting on the 4<th January, 
makes out a strong claim to a compre- 
hensive system of steam communication *. 

“ Your memorialists observe from the 
evidence of Mr. Peacock, before the se- 
lect committee of the House of Com- 
mons, that the overland postage of the 
letters sent from all other ]>urts of India 
to Bombay for steam conveyance is con- 
sidered us an indemnity to the East- India 
Company towards reimbursement of onc- 
lialf of the cliargc of c^onveyance of the 
mails between Alexandria and Bombay. 
The individuals residing in Calcutta and 
its neiglihourhood send nnd receive very 
nearly one-third of the whole number of 
letters that puss between England and 
India ; notwiihstaiiding which, if it were 
impnietieable to distribute letters from 
England by steam-vessels by nny other 
means than throiigli Bombay, of course 
your memorialists could not complain of 
the necessary charge for the conveyance 
of thefr letters between Calcutta and that 
place : but when the British legislature, 
with characteristic liberality in cases of 
transmission of . correspondence, has li- 
initeil the postage of a single letter to la. 
from the Hed Sea to any port in the East 
Indies, your memorialists do consider it 
to be unreasonable and unfair that they 
should be compelled to contribute to the 
means of transmisaion td Bombay only, 
by an additional payment of fifteen annas, 
or la. 9dld ; tliat the inhabitants of Ma- 
dras and its neighbourhood are in like 
(M) 
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frianner snU^ to this unreasonable im- 
post in the reduced amount of the over- 
land postage to that place. In fiict, your 
memorialists submit, that by the restrict 
tiOn to Bombay the intended lil>erality of 
the legR^hiture of Great Britain, ami the 
eonseqneiit advantage of the multiplica- 
tion of correspondence, is shut out from 
the inhabitants of Calcutta and Madras, 
and from others residing o'ithin two or 
three days' dawk distances, involving, 
your memorialists venture to assume, 
nearly, if not quite, the half in number of 
all the letters despatched from India. 
Such uiireasonable and unfair impost ne- 
cessarily must continue until the com- 
munication is extended according to the 
prayer of your memorialists; and your 
memorialists ventured to hope, that even 
under this view alone your Right lloir. 
Board will see the expediency and jus- 
tice of at once extending the commiint- 
eation to the tliree presidencies, espe- 
cially when, in addition to the above 
heavy tax on their correspondence, your 
memorialists, as Avell as the inhabitants' of 
Madras and its neiglilioitrhood, are iin- 
nhle to despatch by the regular dawk to 
Bomimy for conveyance to England by a 
steamer, at whatever cost, or Imwcver im- 
portant the occasion may be, any docit- 
ineiit exceeding 12 tolas, or <k>z. lOdwt. 
ill weight ; nor by dawk bhangy any par- 
cel of greater weight than 6(H) tolas, or 
lOibs. 2oz., by which hitter conveyance 
the time occupied between Calcutta and 
Bombay will be nearly doubled; the 
time by the regular dawk in the N.£. 
monsoon, when laden wdtli the steam 
mail, being thirteen days, while in the 
S. W. monsoon it is estimated it will take 
fifteen or sixteen days. Y'our memo- 
rialists firmly believe, that until such 
extended commuiiicatioii as that now 
prayed for is established, an almost uni- 
versal dissatisfaction will prevail through- 
out India; especially as lier Majesty's 
ministers have, tlirougli the Lords of the 
Treasury, and the particular ministerial 
authority for tlie adiiirNof India, the Pre- 
sident of your Right Hon. Board, ex- 
pressly declared their unqualified concur- 
rence in the now repeated anxious wish 
and desire of your memorialists and of 
India generally ; while the evideiree lately 
taken before the select iromniittee of the 
House of Commons, cannot fail still fur- 
ther to satisfy your memorialists, and the 
people of India in general, of the justice, 
sound - p^icy, and expediency of at once 
establisbing a regular and expeditious 
monthly steam communication between 
England and the several presidencies, on 
a scale adequate to the growing wants of 
India in her relations with Britain. 

‘ We understand a plan has been stib- 
ihltted to the Goveriimenti by Mr> Mac 


Clelland, for extendtfig 
from the lied Sea, aibhg the Ktillfiidila 
to the Gauges at Mirzapofej--' 
founded on the distribution of cOhl iihil 
iron indicated in the reports of the 
committee, and though capable Of beifik 
coinmenceil on a small scale, is yet m 
tile most comprehensive character, and 
when once commenced, will naturally 
tend its influence to all parts of India, to 
all classes of people, and to all branches 
of resources.— jFrfemf iff India, 

ANTIQUITIES. 

Capt. T. S. Burt, Engineers, has ati«' 
nouiwred to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
that lie 1ms discovered tliree new pillars, 
two of them with inscriptions in the 
No. 2. chanteter. in Mulwa, of which he 
-had taken fac similes. He also states 
that he has copied the third ancient in* 
scription on the Saiiciii monument. 

Mr. M. Kittoe 1ms returned to Cal- 
cutta from a trip to explore the site of 
some coal-beds in Ciittack,^ on which lie 
Imd been deputed by Government. In 
the course of liis journey he made many 
curious antiquarian researciies. In spite 
of the great heat, he re-ex||niined the in- 
scriptions at Dhauli, copied, an inscription 
at Bobuneswar, drew the whole of the 
sculptures on the caves at Udayi^iri, a 
jaya stambha on a plain at some distancCf 
the Jajipur images anti some of the black 
pagoda sculpture, wliicdi temple is iiovr 
under spoliation by the Khurda Rujfi.. 
Decided traces of Greek costume are vim^ 
ble in the soldiers* dresses in the battl^ 
scenes. 

THE OUDER OF THE FIBU^ 

Most of the territorial sovereigns of Hli^- 
dusthan now assume the order of the fish, 
the Mahee Moralih ; but 1 believe none of 
them have ever had the eurosity to trace 
its origin. Tliey all, I believe, wish it t6 
be understood that their ancestors dev 
rivcMl the privilege of wearing the insignia 
of the order from the Emperor of Delhi, 
who conferred it, witliout distinction, on 
Hindus as well as Musulmans. Few, 
however, of those who now wear them ns 
tlieir armorial bearings really derived the 
privilege from these emperors ; like the 
mere important one of coining money, 
they have assumed it because it gratified 
their pride, and because the ruling or 
paramount authority made no objectibii 
to it. 

A learned native historian informs 
that the order of the fish was institiited 
by Khosroo Piirvcz, King of Persia, of 
the Sassanian d 3 mH 8 ty. His fiitheri Upt* 
mez, the son of Nousherwan the 
was deposed by his general, .Bflbtttttll 
Khosroo fled to the Greek 
Maurice, vriio sent him bock 
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Inm upon the throne of 
|Kfi,fifV^of9, ill tile year A. D. 501. He 
4scf!^ined from his astrologer, Araz 
( jCudmsh, that when he ascended the 
‘^one, the moon was in the sign of the 
jHph,; and he gave orders to have two 
,hal|a made of polisbeil steel, which were 
,tp be called Konkabaa, and mounted on 
lo^g poles. These, with a large hsh made 
•pf gold, were to be carried in all royal 
professions immediately after the king, 
and before the minister who always foU 
lowed the king. The konkabas are now 
generally made of copper and plated, and 
to the shape of a surahee (jarj, Imt the 
fish still continues to be made of gold. 
Two konkabas are always (‘arried with 
one fish; and in all processions they are 
still carried in the interval between the 
prince and his minister. Khosroo Piirvez 
IS said to have introduced the practice of 
beating the noubut five times a-day, and 
the use of tlie scarlet curtains, called tlic 
shad rowan, also the hundun bar, or gar- 
lands and chaplets of fiowers, which are 
Axed by Hindus on the doorways with 
oow'dung, on occasions of great festivals. 
His court was celebrated throughout tlic 
East for its splendor and magnificence. 

Noosawanee, who ascended the tlirone 
of the Sassanians, ascertained tliat the 
tnoon was, at the moment of his acces. 
sion, in the sign I^o, and he ordered that 
tlie gold head of a lion should hencefor- 
ward accompany the fish and steel balls 
in all royal processions ; and it has ever 
since continued to be so in Persia. On 
the first institution of the order, it was 
called the order of the Mahwa Makes, or 
the moon and the fish. Tameiiune con- 
ferred the order on bis minister. Tam 
Tash Khan, and gave him permission to 
luive it always carried lieforc him, the 
sovereign still carrying it after him in his 
train. This is said to have lieen the first 
instance of the installation of a subject 
with this order in Persia. The i\>rsiaii 
oi^er of knighthood is that of the Lion 
and the Moon, and not the Lion and the 
Sun, as geneniily understood; or rather 
the lUiop,. tlie Fish, and the Moon. — 
Cam. Friend of India. 


THE TA-Ll PLAGUE. 

i.. I* 

, Pr^.Ranken*s report on the Pali plague, 
ifk which he takes a different view of the 
nature of this disorder from that of Messrs. 
Maclean and Irvine, contains some curi- 
ous remarks upon the character of conta- 
gious and infectious diseases in general. 

Ho discountenances the notion that the 
plague was imported into Pali by the great 
loop' contractor and merchant Zerawur 
Mull, who was said to have brought some 
merobandize from Bhaonuggur or Surat, 
just before the appearance of the fever at 
Pali,:wheiice It was concluded that it was 


communicated by his foUowers or his 
goods. But i t tu rns out tliat lie brou^t no 
mercliaiidize, his journey being a religious 
pilgrimage; end if he had biouglit any. 
Dr. Ranker! remarks, that no unusual dis- 
ease existed at the places from whence it 
could have been brought. The cloths re- 
ceived at Pali at this time were English 
cottons, and the original purchasers es- 
caped contagion. With respect to conta- 
giousness, or the communicability of a 
disease exclusively by contact direct or 
indirect with the body, or inhalation of tfic 
lireath, of a patient, I find no evidence,** 
lie says, “ to prove that it has charac- 
terized the Pali epidemic, or any fever 
hitlierto known in India.’* The attributes 
of plague, as described by medical writers, 
belongs not, he asserts, to the distemper 
under consideration. “ 1 feel no hesitsi- 
tion in professing my belief that a man in 
sound health, proviilcd he continued tu 
breathe pure air, might safely keep his 
hand a whole day in contact with one suf- 
fering under the Pali or Moradnbad lever; 
but if he sat within the same liut and in- 
haled the same tainted atmosplierc half 
the time, he would probably be seized 
with similar illness. None of the medical 
otheers or their native assistants, who 
handled patients affected with the Pali 
disetLse and felt their pulses for days and 
weeks, have suffered ; nor has it been 
alleged that one of these gentlemcn*s ser- 
vants, who, in performance of tiieir usual 
offices, received charge of their master's 
clothes or washed them, got the lever by 
contagion. ** 

The cases adduced to support an oppo- 
site opinion prove only what was known, 
that an accession of strangers to a previ- 
ously crowded place will promote or gene- 
rate disease. Though it l>e difficult to 
prove whence the disease in question pri- 
marily arose, or liy wliat it was brought 
into action, he shows, ** that indigenous 
causes exist in British India and in Mar- 
war, which, according as they increase or 
diminish in intensity, are capable of pro* 
diicing every form of fever, and conse- 
quently may have given birth to the Pali 
and Moradabad epidemics.** 

After examining the theory of plague and 
the etiology of epidemics, whicii he traces to 
8tates/>f the atmosphere and to dispositions 
of the body, which adapt it to receive in- 
fection, Dr. llanken adverts to the state 
of the country and condition of the peo- 
ple of Upper India. The people of the 
nortli-westeni provinces, and of Morwar 
more especially, are in varying stages of 
transition from anarchy and want to com- 
parative plenty and order. Hence, popu- 
lation has augmented faster than increas- 
ing agriculture and commerce have ex- 
tended. The hilt, which was the un- 
wholesome den of four persons fifty years 
8 g 0 | now shelters six within a space barely 
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sufficient for one. These miserable habi- 
tations are often enclosed by an outer 
screen or wall, for the double purpose of 
confining the cattle and secluding females 
from the public gaze. The door, in order 
to keep out heat at one season and cold 
at another, is generally shut. The poor 
feel most at home in such dark places, 
with their children lying round them on 
the floor, too much like hogs in a sty. 
The sense of insecurity for life and pro- 
perty which deterred their ancestors from 
living near the fields which they cultivated, 
owing to hereditary habits of thinking, 
makes the peasantry accumulate tlicir 
hovels within the narrowest limits, and 
the consequence is, that each dirty village, 
uiiveiitilated, and over-crowded with man 
and beast, exhibiting every sort of nastiness, 
is a focus of disease. The most obvious 
means of raising food for the augmenting 
numbers involve the cutting down of jun- 
gle, the breaking up of waste lands, and 
the irrigation of new fields of grain, all of 
which are known by lamentable experi- 
ence to occasion noxious exhalations. 
These operations, sidded perhaps to the 
injudicious choice of a locality, almost in 
every instance renders it unhealthy at 
first. Tile face of Uajpootana, in Jey- 
pore, Oiuleyporc, and part of Joudpore, 
is a succession of sandy rallies interspersed 
with ranges of low and rocky bills, which, 
collecting tlie ruin, seem to act as reserv- 
oirs ill supplying the intervening plains 
with water, which in ordinary yeiu-s is 
generally found near the surface. The 
spontaneous produce of the country is 
chiefiy reeds, brushwood, and stunted 
trees ; no fine grass or herbage, no stately 
forests appear in those regions. 

The modern liujpoots, from the prince 
to the peasunt, are a more dissolute and 
ubuiidoiied race than any in India. The 
eating of opium to intoxication is a pro- 
iiiiiieiit vice in all classes of them. 

Ill confirmation of tlicse general views 
of the causes of disease in Upper India, he 
then cites descriptions of the special seats 
of the Pali fever, as given by the medical 
officers who vi>ited them, and which at- 
tests his account of the confined, uiivcn- 
tilated, over-crowded and filthy character of 
the dwellings, and of the marshy, humid, 
and uiilicaliiiy sites of the towns and vil- 
lages. Paludal exhalations, and cinaiia- 
tioiis from the liuinaii body, are the prin- 
cipal agencies of predisposition and of 
active disease in India. ** JJispersed by 
the winds and ditTused to attenuation, 
they might continue for ever innoxious ; 
it is their concentration, in dwellings, 
towns, villages, cantonments, and amidst 
plantations of trees, that urrns them with 
tlie virulence which occasions fever and 
pestilence.'* He concludes : 

** So many tacts, of concurring import, 
apparently authorize the conclusion to 
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which 1 have come, that the Pali disease,:' 
though fostered and rendered capaM of 
propagation by the habits of the people^ 
derives its being and strangth from dele<>> 
terious impregnations of the air, wbicli, 
wherever evolved in unusual quantity by 
the operations of nature, or aiTumuJatcd 
by misdirected art and the cireiimstHncos 
of locality, have aggravated common fever 
to a pestilence. ** 

NATIVE STATES. 

Delhi. — Tlie Delhi Gazette gives the 
following particiilai's of the presentation 
of the Commainler-iii-chief and his suite 
to the king, in December last ; 

** After the ])reliminaries were arranged, 
(!!apt. Phillips introduced his Kxc. to the 
King of Delhi, who was seated on the 
imitation of the once celebrated Tuht-u 
TaoeSj or peacock- throne, in the centre 
of the Dewan^i-Khas, or hall of private 
audience. The hall is built of white mar- 
ble, the walls and pillars inlaid with imi- 
tations of precious stones ; the originals 
having been abstracted by the Mahrattas, 
when they imceremoniousiy possessed 
themselves of all belonging to the Great 
Mogul that they could possibly lay linnds 
on. On being presen teil, Sk Henry Pane 
olTcrcd his tmzzur^ with wliiidi his ma^ 
jesty seemed especially delighted. After 
the usual complimentary inquiries on the 
part of Sir Henry, and the polite replies 
and similar interrogatories from his majes- 
ty, tlie Earl of ('ardigan and officers of the 
staff were respectively introduced, and 
each presented a nuzzur. Subsequent 
to the presentation, bis majesty placed a 
cap, made of gold tissue, &c. on the Coni- 
luaiider-iii-chief's liead, who then retired 
to be robed. His Exc. seemed niucli 
amused at the apparel offered to him, but 
submitted himself good-humouredly to 
the tender mercies of the * Master of the 
Kobes.’ The dress was made of silver 
tissue, over which a jacket of yellow 
kumkhah was placed. After being thus 
eccentrically attired, his Exc. returned to 
the royal presence, when his majesty fast- 
ened on a jewelled feather in the cap, a 
sword belt to which a sword was attached, 
and the shield. A herald proclaimed the 
different titles and presents bestowed on 
his Exc., each proclamation ending with 
‘ Jnhanjjmah^ Padshah, Sulamut,* which 
words were delivered ‘ ore roi undo.* The 
visitors and staff now made their uppear- 
mice, dressed d la mode de la Cour de 
Delhi.* There was evidently an effort 
to suppress laughter, wlien all appeared 
in such fanciful costumes; which seemed 
to be as much out of place as the mas* 
queradcs on board the Terror in the frozen 
seas '-etiquette and courtesy, however, 
triumphed, and the noble chief, .imd sJl 
his staff, by their personal lieuring, pre^ 
vented the scene being altogether ridflsu- 
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IoM« : it waft, a general remark, that, not* 
withstanding the absurd and incongruoua 
eustume>(for tlie native dress was put 
over his uniform). Sir Henry Fane looked 
and played the ro/e of chief to perfection.” 

Cnbul — Letters from Cahiil, received 
at Calcutta in May, state, that the king 
of Persia had been obliged to raise the 
seige of Herat, in coiisef|iience of himine 
in his camp. ]t is also stated in tlie same 
letters, that Capt. Humes, not liaving 
been able to make sin‘h arraiigerneiit as 
he wished with the court of Cahiil, was 
alMHit to return tJiencc in the course of a 
month. 

Lahnre. — Jemadar Khooshial Sing 
stated that Hiildicehoollah Khan, the 
nephew of Payindah Khan Diirliundwji- 
liah, is witli Sirdar I'eij Sing, and the 
Yoosufzayee zemindars ' tlireateii him 
(Iltibheehoollali Khan), that if he would 
not join with the Sikhs, Avitli whom they 
are contesting for religion, they will qiiar- 
rel with him. Coiise<iiicntly, I-Iiil)hei‘l»' 
oollah Khan is afraid of them. The 
uiaharaiuh said that unless four or five of 
the Yoosufzayee Sinlars are confined, 
they would not he quiet. The maha- 
rajah made irn^uiries of Kfinja Mahomed 
Khan, the; son of Sinlar Sultan Mahomed, 
regarding flic horses that were sent for 
from Caiidahar. Ho said that there were 
no horses fit in Candahar for the innha- 
rajali to ride. Syiul Ahiniul, a Hindu- 
stani trader, preseiit<;d ten tollahsof 3/om- 
mcchie. I'ho maharajah took the Mom^ 
mnrhie into his hand and shewed it to 
niikcem Azeezooddeen and Hliayee Ham 
Sing: they both said that if his Highness 
would rub it on his harnls and feet, it 
would be of service to him. 

An Urzee from the Ukhhar Nuvees of 
Peshawur was received, mentioning that 
Messieurs Allard and Court are engaged 
in parading and disciplining their forces, 
and are both devising measures to carry 
the water through the canals in the fort 
of Futtehgurh. 

Hyderabad . — In a paper published in 
this day’s Englishman, on the subject of 
Major Sutherland’s suppo.sed appointment 
to Hyderabad, the writer remarks, that, 
owing to the mismie and oppression of 
(’huridoo Lali, the revenues of the king- 
dom have been reduced from seven crores 
of rupees a-year to two ; that this man^ 
who is supposed to be under British pro- 
tection, and is, therefore, irremovable, 
was thirty years ago a common writer. 
He is now seventy, and so physically con- 
stituted, as not to take more than one or 
two hours* rest out of twenty-four. It is 
said that, during his oppressive career, lie 
has amassed and remitted to various paits 
of India more than ten crores of rupees. 
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Anundpore . — By letters received from 
that quarter, it is said tliat Runjeet Sing 
and Ham Sing Soodhians are still quarrel- 
ling, and have plundered their subjects. 
All tiie Ameers and inhabitants of that 
plac;e have left the town. Missur Roop 
Lull had gone to try to dissuade them 
from quarrelling, but they took no notice 
of him. — Eood. Ukhhar, Mar. VI. 

KXCERFTA. 

A poor Hindu family, consisting of a 
man, his wife, and two children, were 
found by the police, labouring under the 
stupifying effects of some intoxicating 
drug mixed with sweetmeats given them 
by a brainiri of Jiiggernauth, who repre- 
sented that he hud brought them from 
that place. 

Many instances of dacoity are stated 
to occur, some of them not far from Cal- 
cutta. Gangs of twenty or thirty some- 
times make their appearance. 

Exertions are at length made to cover 
with cement the noble column erected in 
Calcutta to the memory of Ochterlony. 
The Englishman takes the opportunity to 
call attention to the disgraceful neglect 
with which the monument of Sir William 
Jones, the founder of the Asiatic Society, 
is treated. 

The city of palaces is in amaze at the 
birth of a white trow, in a tree at the 
l*olice-othce. The beak and every part is 
white as snow. It is said that its. 1(X) 
had been offered for it. 

In Delhi, a committee has been or- 
ganized for the relief of the starving ; but 
when they came to the distribution of 
food, tlie beggars demanded twice the 
quantity of fowl offered them, and refused 
to take less. 

The native students of the Medical 
College are said to have been very suc- 
cessful ill their treatment of cholera pa- 
tients. 

The bonus system is undeigoing dis- 
cussion in every infantry corps : “ From 
what has come to our knowledge (says 
the Military Gazette), we should say, 
that it will he a long time before the army 
can he induced to befriend itself to the 
extent of sinking minor considerations, 
and unanimously agreeing upon one uni- 
form plan of purchasing out.” 

The Municipal or Town Improvement 
Committee has closed its labours, and 
made its final report to Government. 

An extraordinary boy, the son of a 
vcnenible Hindu priest, named Nohokisto 
Go$ain,and aged about five years, resides 
at Malparah in Zillah Ilooghly. He has 
mustachios and beard, the same as those 
of a grown-up man, the latter being better 
than an inch long. He is stated to have 
been boni with these appendages. He is 
taught to mutter prayers constantly, and 
is looked upon by the Hindus with great 
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veneration, as many amon^ tliem believe 
tliat the body of the boy contains the soul 
of some saint. 

The general salubrity of the jail of Cal- 
ciltta has vastly improved. Whilst the 
cholera and fever were spreading death 
and devastation in this populous city, the 
jail, which had for the last six months 
averaged from 15() to 200 inmates, had 
only two cases of sickness, which were 
both speedily cured. 

The police authorities are invoked to 
interfere to put a stop to the natives 
bathing in the aqueducts on the public 
roads, which is complained of as indecent 
and uncleanly, since the water is used for 
domestic wants. 

It is said that several of the H.C. 
armed steamers are to be stationed at 
Calcutta, to keep up communicutiuii be- 
tween Suez and Cah^utta. 

The Hurkaru, May 14«th, says ; “ Cho- 
lera is decidedly on the decline, as it would 
appear, from a report of Amratulla thanah, 
tliat out of thirty-seven persons treated by 
the medical students in that division from 
the Ist to the 7th, only five had died, 
twenty-one were cured, and eleven were 
under medical treatment on the Stli inst.*' 

The Dailt/ News, May 14<, announces 
that “ Mr. D.W. H. Speed has succeed- 
ed in making tapioca from the cassava 
lant, so as to warrant our assertion that 
ndia owes him another obligation for the 
exertion of his eiiterprize and skill. Hav- 
ing obtained some plants of the cassava 
from the Horticultural Society, Mr. Speed 
proceeded to his task with an ability that 
exhibits itself in the perfect success of his 
endeavours.** 

On the 31st January last, the Bishop 
and Archdeacon distributed Rs. 2,000 from 
Begum Sombre’s Fund, to the most ne- 
cessitous poor in Calcutta, and relieved 
thirty-four individuals from imprisonment 
for small debts. The portion of this fund 
devoted to missionary purposes yields 
about Rs. 400 monthly. It is devoted at 
present to the maintenance of a native 
inissionaiy, and of several natives prepar- 
ing for instructors to their countrymen at 
Bishop*8 College. 

A new hospital has been established on 
the premises of the Medical College, 
principally for the benefit of the students 
of that institution. The number of beds 
provided is twenty-four. Drs. Goodeve, 
W. B* O'Shaughnessy, and Egerton take 
par^ular interest in it. 

On the 2d May, intelligence was re^. 
ceived in Calcutta from England, by means 
of the Atvlanta steamer, which had ar- 
rived at Bombay, to the 7th of March. 
Never, on any former occasion, lias in- 
formation of ao late a date been received 
from Europe in India. London news 
has reached Bombay In fastty^one^ and 
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May 5, . y,' 

In the case of the of whmh 

the captain was murdered lust ye^ by ime 
gunner, and the chief mate tl^own <uver- 
lioard alive, the perpetrators W(;rc tri^^ 
in the Supreme Court, and foiiiid guilty ; 
but doubts were entertained whether the 
Court had jurisdiction in a case which 
occurred on board a Dutch vessel on the 
high seas. We now learn that lier Majes- 
ty has been pleased to grant them a par- 
don ; and that they will he delivered up 
to the Dutch authorities, who will, of 
course, execute them without delay. — 
Ibid. 

A committee appointi^d hy Govern- 
ment, witli very eumjirchensive instruc- 
tions, has been engaged for some time 
past in drawing up a report on the present 
distribution and allowances of medical 
othcers, in both tlie civil and military 
branch of the service. Dr. Sawers is 
president, and Mr. Mangles, and the 
head of the adjutant-gener^*s de|iartmefit 
at the presidency (Capt. Welchman, we 
believe), are members, and Dr. Rankeii 
is secretary. 

Government has sanctioaed a monthly 
salary of Us. 200 each to Lieuts. Sale and 
Allardyce, of the Engineers, and to any 
other ofheer who may be employed under 
Capt. Gutliric, as an assistant in the con- 
struction of roads upon the eastern fron- 
trier. It is in contemplation to appoint 
other European agents; the extent of 
the road, the nature and probable dura- 
tion of the work being such as to require 
this additional supcrintendeiure- 

A meeting was hebl ( March 30) of the 
members of the Jute River Insurance 
Company. It appeared, there is a ba- 
lance in the hands of the secretary amount- 
ing to Sa. Rs. 426, for the purpose of 
making a brst dividend on a paid-up de- 
posit amounting to Sa. Rs. 67,073. The 
loss has fallen with much severity on 
several of the members, who came for- 
ward with Sa. Us. 750 per share, in order 
to pay all claims, and stay proceedings at 
law. Resolutions were passed, autho- 
rizing the secretary to enter into arrange- 
ments with the assignees of insolvent 
members ; and it was determined to take 
measures to enforce the payment of the 
various calls on those memfiers who are 
in a position to pay their proportion of 
loss. 

Printed circulars have been issued by 
the Commander-in-chief, containing hia 
new arrangements for the uniforms ^ tbe^^ 
staff and regimental ollicera. Some de- 
partments, now distinguished by the dec<s> 
retions of the blue cuffs and collar, are t6 
wear regimental uniforms only. Tfie 
members of the Medical Board are no 
longer to appear in plain dresses, but Jn 
the milita^ habiliments of ttieir tiibk, ' 
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MMSOidtfllg' to present arrange- 
ineiit, ifl^iarticulurly plain. Siiperinten- 
dirk'g ’sufgeons arc merely distinguished 
from staSr surgeons by the epaulettes; 
and all other departments are equally 
simple and plain. 


Malira0* 

LAW. 

SuPESMR Court, March 21. 

Meenasekyer Hraminy v. Amachetta 
Chitty and Namnsevny Chitty. — This was 
an action of assumpsit; tlie defendant 
had pleaded the English Statute of Limi- 
tations. 

Comyn, C.J. — By tlie charter of the 
Mayor’s Court* 13 Geo. I., 1726, Eng- 
lish law, both common and statute, was 
introduced into India, except such as was 
clearly not applicable to the natives and 
the state of the country. Tiicrefore, if the 
question stood here, no doubt, tiie Sta< 
tute of Limitations, which passed in the 
reign of King James T., would apply to 
natives of India; but, by the charter of 
the Supreme Court. .39 and 44) Geo. III., 
the judges are boiiml to administer the 
l..aw of Contract agreeably to native law, 
as recognized in the provinces : “ In the 
case of Mohamedans or (lentoos, their 
inheritance and Huccession to lands, rents, 
and goods, and all matters of contract and 
dealing, between party and party, shall 
be determined, in the ease of the Molia- 
incdans, by the laws and usages of Molia- 
medans ; and, where the parties arc Gcn- 
toos, by the laws and usages of the Gen- 
toos, or by such laws and usages as the 
same would have been determined by, if 
the suit had been brouglit, and tlie action 
commenced in a native court ; and where 
one of the parties shall be a Mohamedan 
or Gen too, by the laws and usages of the 
defendant.” This clause excludes the no- 
tion of the remedy on native contnicts 
being barred after six years. 

It has been argued, that not the con- 
tract Itself but the remedy only is barred; 
to give effect to this argument would be, 
to limit the natives to six years for the re- 
covery upon their contracts, which is 
clearly inconsistent with the Hindu law. 
1 am of opinion, therefore, that the Sta- 
tute of IJmitations relative to contracts 
is no bar as against natives; and, conse- 
quently, tlie demurrer must be allowed, 
and judgment given for the plaintiff. 

Mr. Jmdee Gambier concurred, giving 
his reasons at some length. * 

Judgment for the plaintiff. 

(This decision is said to be contrary to 
the practice in Calcutta). 

* They axe puUbhed in Vm fionHtwtivs of 
MarcHit^ 


MISCELLANEOUa 

RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES^ 

The Conservative of March 13th pub- 
lishes the following Minute of Council:—* 

“ Extract revenue letter from the Court 
of Directors to the Governor-general of 
India in Council, dated 18th Oct. 1837. 

** We now desire that no customary 
salutes or marks of respect to native fes- 
tivals be discontinued at any of the presi- 
dencies, that no protection hitherto given 
be withdrawn, and tliat no change what- 
ever be made in any matter relating to the 
native religion, except under the authority 
of the Supreme Goveniinent.” 

“ Ordered, that a copy of para. 8 be 
furnislied to the Venerable the Archdea- 
con of Madras, in reference to the memo- 
rial received from the late Lord Bishop, 
praying that all interference on the part of 
Government, or its civil and military offi- 
cers. ill the religious ceremonies of the 
natives, may be discontinued.” 

ACCIDENT AT GOVERNMENT-HOUSE. 

Last night, a melancholy accident oc- 
curred at Government-house. Prepara- 
tions had been making for a grand illumi- 
nation and pyrotechnic display, in honour 
of Prince lleiiry of Orange, whose arrival 
at the i)resiclency had been expected for 
some time past. The fire-works had been 
collected in one of the out-buildings of 
Government' house, but some of the mi- 
nor articles remained to be finished, and 
the natives in charge, with that apatliy so 
common amongst them, were continuing 
their work by the light of a lantern, with 
loose powder about them, which an un- 
lucky spark ignited, when an awful explo- 
sion took place. Two dead bodies were 
found, and four more natives were dread- 
fully scorched, two of wliom are not ex- 
pected to survive. Most of the inmates 
were passing tfic evening at Sir Robert 
(^oinyn’s, but his Lordship the Governor, 
with the Karl and ('oiintess of Cardigan, 
and the Prince of Orange, were in one of 
the upper rooms, and their first impres- 
sion was, that an earthquake had taken 
place. As soon as the real cause of the 
shock was ascertained, messengers were 
despatched to the town-major, and for 
the fire-efigines. Two of these, with a 
working.party, are always in readiness in 
the fort- park, and w'ere quickly on the 
spot, ac:compunied Jby Capt. O’Connell, 
the commissary of ordnance, and the fire 
w'hich had arisen from the explosion was 
speedily got under. The damage sus- 
tained by the buildings has not yet been 
ascertained ; but the whole of the prepa- 
rations for the grand display of fire-works^ 
which imve been going on for the Idbt six 
weeks, were totally destroyed. — Mud. 
Heraldf March 10. 

The two men whom we mentioned as 
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having: received severe injury from the 
accident at Government-house are, we arc 
glad to learn, recovering. The unfortu- 
nate people who fell a sacrifice to their 
imprudence were workmen from Tripli- 
cane, who had the making up of the fire- 
works; they were attaching sticks to some 
rockets by the light of a lantern, when the 
overturning of the latter caused the fatal 
accident. It has been currently, but we 
need hardly say quite erroneously, report- 
ed that the fire-works were being made 
up under the superintendence of the in- 
telligent officer at the head of the artil- 
lery dcp6t and the establishment under 
him. They had, we learn, nothing what- 
ever to do with it, beyond furnishing a 
design, and the order of firing. The fire- 
works were not all destroyed by tlie ex- 
plosion, and the loss might have been 
remedied in time for the fete, hut Lord 
Klphinstone, with proper and htitnaiie 
feelings, would not allow any display to 
take Spectator t March 14. 

F-XCEllPTA. 

Mr. Ashmetid W. Prueii has set on foot 
a project for Imilding an ice-house at this 
presidency, for the reception of ice, on the 
plan of that at Calcutta. At a public 
meeting on this subject, which took place 
on the i7th May, l^ord Klphinstone pre- 
sided, and ])roposed the formation of a 
committee. 

A circular order has been issued, for- 
bidding all meetings for the agitation of a 
retiring fund, as such are opposcui to the 
sentiments and orders of the Court of Di- 
rectors. The Madras Committee has been 
imperatively ordered to dissolve itself. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

NATIVE FEMALE EDUCATION. 

Mrs. Farrar, of Nassuck, in writing to 
the Eastern Female Education So<nety, 
in August of last year, thus .stated, in 
reference to that part of India, the dif- 
ficulties and prospects of native female 
education : — 

As yet there exists not here, among 
any classes whatever, the slightest de- 
sire for female education. Neither the 
higher nor the lower classes desire any 
kind of mental culture, accomplishments, 
or useful knowledge for their daughters. 
Female education is entered on in direct 
opposition to the current of opinion among 
the natives. It is a thing every where 
spoken against, and exposes those who are 
the subjects of it to some degree of op- 
probrium and persecution. Though the 
girls* school at Nassuck is frequented 
only by the lower order of Soodras-^a 


people reganled by the Brahmins hdth 
much the same feeling as tbos^were re- 
gartled among the Jews, of whom they 
said, * This people, which knoweth not the 
law, are cursed ; * yet the ph>ud Nassuck 
Brahmins have not thought it beneath 
their dignity, on many occasions, to track 
these poor little Soodra girls to their 
homes, and to threaten their parents with 
expulsion from caste should they continue 
to send their children to school. 

“ To postpone our endeavours till the 
stream of opinion should turn in favour 
of female education, would be, T believe, 
to act the part of the peasant in the fable, 
who sat on the banks of a river, waiting 
for a passage till the waters should have 
spent themselves. We must be prepared 
to work against the stream. We must 
force female education on the acceptaiico 
of the Hindus. Persons devoting them- 
selves to this service must not expect to 
find numerous pupils ready for them, and 
streteJiing out their hands for instruction ; 
but they must be prepared to exert all 
their ingenuity, all their powers of persua- 
sion, to induce any to receive instruction. 
The only benefits which the Hindus are 
at present capable of appreciating, are 
those of a temporal kind ; and the iiifluce- 
ment offered to them must be of a present 
and palpable, not of a prospective and 
abstract, nature. Tliis, 1 believe, has 
been the experience of all those who 
have attempted schools in this part of 
India. 

“ In the Nassuck school, which has 
been carried on for nearly five years, the 
small sum of one pice per diem is allowed 
the girls for maintenance. When, having 
been several years at school, they are capa- 
ble of affording assistance as monitors, they 
receive from half a rupee to three rupees 
extra per mensem. They are taught to sew ; 
but Nassuck being sixty miles’ distance 
from any European station, in a country 
where carriage is expensive, I have not 
been able to make any arrangement for 
tlieir doing any thing yet for their own 
maintenance. Could this be done — and 
had I fellow-labourers, something of the 
kind could he attempted — it would pro- 
bably afford the means of keeping them 
longer at school, and thus of conferring a 
more permanent benefit upon them. They 
have clothes given them about once a 
year, according to their progress; and 
they make themselves such part of their 
dress as requires the use of the needle. 
They learn to read, write, and cipher ; 
and it is my constant aim to instruct them 
in the doctrines of Scripture, and to im* 
press its truths on their hearts. 1 see 
that the discipline of the school has some 
influence in making them, after a 
more civilized in their behaviour. I'see 
them growing in intelligence, and taking 
pleasure in the pursuits of tlie sehooi-; 
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and 1 cannot doubt that the Christian 
education which they receive raises them 
above the muss of neglected and unedu- 
cated heathens.** 

Mrs. Farrar adds some account of the 
state of schools : — 

“ We are bringing up in the house such 
children as providence sends to our care. 
We have, at present, seven boys and ten 
girls : four of these are liberated Africans, 
two Portuguese, one Hindoo : the others 
are Indo- Britons, maintained by their own 
friends, on the understanding that they 
should receive the same superintendence 
and advantages as our charity children, 
and that we should endeavour to train 
them as far as possible for usefulness in 
our mission. The care of this large fa- 
mily, in addition to our girls’ school, 
which fluctuates as to nuinliers, but some- 
times contains between seventy and 
eighty girls, finds me ample employment; 
and it is with the greatest difliculty, and 
at much expense, that I can get any 
female to assist me in the most subordi- 
nate capacity, t. e. not in the instruction 
of the children, but merely teaching them 
to sew, the cure of their clothes, taking 
them out to walk, &c.’* — Miss, Reg, Aiu 
gusL 

ENCOURAGEMENT OF IBOLATRY. 

In the first place, we ought to remem- 
ber that the power which we possess in 
India is in a great measure owing to the 
liberality of our views in regard to the 
religion of the natives, and we think there 
will be few hardy enough to dispute that 
if by a few trifling concessions we have in 
many cases stemmed the tide of slaughter, 
and restored peace to distracted countries, 
we only act in strict accordance with the 
true spirit of toleration, by still continuing 
these concessions in consideration of the 
people for whose advantage we bear sway. 
We derive a large revenue from what the 
memorialists are pleased to denominate 
an idolatrous population, and yet our Go- 
vernment is called upon, by a fraction 
even among the Christian community, to 
withhold a few trifling indulgences on 
account of their religion, from a people 
from whom alone wc derive the means 
of granting them. We pay Brahmins 
and others, it seems, whose office it is to 
pray for rain. And what is there so very 
absurd in this ? If we have by this tri- 
fling grant gained over the good opinion of 
a large portion of the people, why should 
we now wish to incur their dislike by 
withdrawing it? But are we not our- 
selves, on many occasions, amenable to the 
same charge of absurdity ; if absurdity it 
can be called, for a man who is a sincere 
believer in any religion to offer up his 
supplications, after the form he considers 
best, for the blessings of this world? Have 
Asiat.Joutn. N. S. Vol.27. No. IOC. 


we not ourselves our prayers for rain and 
fair weather, and our fasts upon great 
and trying occasions of national calamity? 
and shall we offer such an insult to reli- 
gion as to say to the inhabitants of India, 
“We disapprove of your prayers, however 
sincere, unless offered up after our form, 
and we shall do every thing in our power 
to deprive your religion of its emolu- 
ments? It may have been the practice 
of former Governors of India to grant im • 
munities to and to confer favours on the 
religions of the country, not out of a re- 
gard for the religions themselves, but out 
of kindness to the people-^nay we our- 
selves may have taken into our hands the 
administration of the revenues of the 
country subject to this slight deduction, 
and on the general understanding that 
wc should not decline affording our assis- 
tance in similar cases whenever it might 
be required ; but we beg to inform you, 
that we now change our minds, and are 
determined to give you all the annoyance 
in our power, by withdrawing what we 
and our predecessors have granted. We 
furtiicr inform you that, whether you 
approve of our act or not, wc have re- 
solved to burden the revenue of India 
with three heavy episcopal establish- 
ments. This you may call jobbing, or 
what you please ; but, gentlemen, you 
must submit to it — there is now no alter- 
native but to swallow what we have pre- 
scribed for you, and digest it as well as 
you can.** But it may be replied, if you 
refuse a small allowance to us for religious 
purposes, why do you take a large allow- 
ance fur yourselves, and that too for a 
religion which we, as thoroughly as you 
do ours, consider to be heterodox and 
untrue ? Is not this, to say the least of 
it, inconsistent with your own professed 
motive for taking away our endowments, 
iion-intcriercncc, in any way, with the 
religion of the natives? Wliy you are 
making the believers in different forms of 
faith pay a tribute for the performance of 
rites in which they do not believe, and 
you are thereby bringing into play the 
bitterest feelings of religious animosity. 
— Ronibay Gaz.j May 16. 

JOINT-BTOCK BANK. 

At a meeting of the subscribers to the 
Chartered Bunk, on the 27th March, Sir 
C. Malcolm in the chair, a report from 
the committee was read, recommending 
that no further delay might take place in 
the shareholders of the Joint-stock Bank 
commencing business, having waited a 
year for the answer of the CU>iirt of Di- 
rectors : and it was resolved, ** That the 
provisional committee be how authorized 
to make the necessary arrangements,' and 
by the next overland packet to transmit 
an order for the requisite assistants and 

(N) 
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materials being sent out from England, 
with the least possible delay, and pro- 
vided no decisive answer is obtained fnnn 
the Home authorities relative to a charter 
on or before tlie first of October, that the 
bank shall then be opened for business, or 
as soon thereafter as the requisite ai raiige- 
ments may render practicable.” 

“ That a (ie]»osit of three j>er cefit. on 
each share be immediately called for, to 
be paiil by all the shareholders in the 
Joint-stock Hank resident in India within 
two months from this <late, and by those 
not resident in India within eiglit months 
from the same; — that an order for the 
transfer of their deposits be accepted from 
the shareholders in the Chartered Hank, 
in payment, as above, for their shares in 
the Joint.sto<*k Hank, and that all shares 
on which such de])usits shall not have 
been ])aid as above be held to be forfeiteil.** 

“ That such of the present shareholders 
in the Chartered Hank, and of the iinsiic- 
cessfiil applicants for shares in the same 
to the 1st February 18d7, who may not 
have already intimated their int(‘iitioti of 
joining the Joint-stock Hank, be requested 
to do so in writing to the cotninitlee, those 
resident in India within two months from 
the date of this meeting, and tliose not 
in India within eiglit inontlis from the 
<late of the same, and that unless aeeom- 
panied hy an order for payment of the 
deposit, as per the foregoing resolution, 
their applications will not be confirmed.” 

OVERLAND LETTERS. 

The Postmaster-general of this presi- 
dency has iuinouiHR^d, under date of 
April 30, that “ All i'higlish lelUns 
superscribed viti Marseilles, are. made up 
here in se])arate packets, and forwarded 
to her Majesty’s Consal-gt;ri(Tal in 
Egypt, who ships them on hoard the 
Fremrh steamers, in order to their trans- 
mission to England through France.” 

ASTROLOOKR OF RCNJEKT SIVG. 

We have Jiad among ns, for some time 
past, Ootuin Swuroop Nirioulboodhee 
Shunkermiutli Joshee, a ]>undit and astro- 
loger of Unnjeet 8iiJg. This well-iii- 
furme<l and intelligent person is a native 
of Ttdlichery, from wliich place lie went 
about twenty years ago on a pilgrimage 
to Heiiares, and thence j»roceede<l to 
Jwallainoukhee, from whicli ]dace he was 
invited to the court of Lahore hy Hunjeet 
Sing, who had heard much of his learning 
in astrology, lie cuiltivated tlie friend- 
ship of Mr. Wilson and other eminent 
persons in C-alcutta, to whieli he jiaid a 
visit on his pilgrimage to Giingu Sagur. 

It seems that he has been employed on 
various occasions, both in the civil and 
military affairs of the Sikh cliief, in proof 
of which he bears a wound whicli he re- 
reived in a skinni.-di witli the Pindharecs. 


Bomhay. [OcT, 

About three years ago, he procured the 
permission of Hunjeet Sing to visit liis 
family, and, at the request of thcMuuha. 
raja, obtained an audience of Lord W, 
IJentinck, wJio provided him with a pass, 
recommending him to the jiroteetion of 
all tlio Hritisli ofiieers. vStiunkimiaiith 
Joshee now returns to Lahore. Me has 
travelh’d in almost every ])ait of India, 
and lias lieeii lionotired at the diirhars of 
many native princes. Me seems to leave 
a favourable iiiqnession on the minds of 
all who have an op])ortunity of bceoming 
acquainted with him, as may be seen 
by the numerous testimonials given to 
liiiii hy gentlemen with whom he came in 
contact. Me has been liononred with 
an interview with the Governor, tin? 
members of (’oucicil, Net*. ; has received 
handsome pn'sents from Ins 1 liglincss the 
Angria, Slnqt Jemsetjee JeejcchJioy, and 
several native gentlenieii. whom he lias 
astonished hy the ]»rofunility of liis astro- 
logical studies. Me is now in his forty- 
ninth year, and seems aiixitais, after his 
return to I^ahoiv, to pass the remainder of 
liis life at Hcnarcs, where he has i'rcctcd 
a handsome temiile, and some other re- 
ligious works . — XJurpuiiy March 1(5, 

TAXES. 

Among the otiicr measures recently 
adopted hy Government to improve tiu? 
condition of the poor cultivators of the 
Coiikari, we have learned with much plea- 
sure that a tax denominated “ pluir 
puttee,^' or house tax, has been abolislusl. 
This duly was peculiar to the districts of 
Hiitiuigiree and Viziadoorg, and amoniiUal 
to about H.s. 3,0t)0 annually, being one 
rupee upon each cultivator’s bouse. 

There is another tax equally x exatioiis 
as the iihur puttrf.\ and more anomalous 
tliaii any wc iire aware of. \V(' alliule to 
hubshi'c put/ee, or the tax in behalf of 
the Abyssinian chief of Rajjiooree. 'I’his 
tax appears to have been originally im- 
])o.sed hy the jieshwa, arul ])aid hy them 
to tin? siddee, as a sort of tribute, to 
induce him to refrain from aggr(?ssions 
ii])on their territories. It miglit then be 
.said to he a juice paid by the inhabitants 
themselves for their safety; but the cause 
wliiidi existed at that time; fiir their iloiiig 
so is no more ; the sidilce being now a. 
powerless chief, from whom Hritisli sub- 
jects need not apprehend the slightest 
ilanger. The con tin nance of the tax is, 
then, an utter absurdity, and the worst 
expedient to increase the revenue. The 
tax, we are informed, yields no more than 
about Ils. 5(),()(X), and its relinquislimeiit 
will prove a great relief to the country. 
— Ibid. 

EXCEUPTA. 

. A court-martial is summoned at Hm'oda 
for t!u- jmipo.-o of investigating an tin- 
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fortimiito occurrencrt? which hcfcl (*iiptiuii 
Piiiil, of the liglit cavjilry, about two years 
since, ill (Mizerat, and which tenniiiatetl 
ill the ileath of a native. 

It is niinoureil in the best infonncd 
military cindes, that a riHe battalion is 
to be formed immediately, to be equip]»ed 
somewhat after the fasiiion of the lliile 
Brigade. 


CTriUon. 

'J'ln? Governor returnt*d from his iior- 
tiierii excursion on the SMi May. 

(•overnment are about to afford liberal 
assistance to some f»rivato individuals for 
the establishment of a mail-coach, to run 
between Colombo and Galle. 


£tItrcisC^an0f‘tic li!rol)utrr£(. 

An experiment has been commenced 
at Man I main, which promises to have 
impoi taut results in Btirinah, namt'ly, 
tlu' publication of a liunntise ne.wspapvr, 
which appears to be already gaimnfj 
j^nnind amoiiffst the natives. 

The iinmlKT of native subscribers,” 
says the Mmtlmain Chroniclet “ now 
amounts to forty, and though small air- 
(‘ordin^ to our ideas of subsi*rij)tioii to- 
wards a public paper, yet, considerinif 
I he novelty, not so nuieli of the paper it- 
self, as of liaviii^ to pay for the perusal 
*»f it, we consider this number to be ji 
fair subject of eoiiKratnlation, exciting 
strong; hopes that in course of time it will 
be very much increast'd. Tlie Burmese 
are j^enerally considered a non-rea<rni;^ 
peo])le. We think otlu'i’wise, and that 
with no other oriental people has i^ood 
and wholesome entertainment for the 
mind a chance of better reception. In this 
remark we of course allude to the Burmese 
t)f our own provinces, who, heinj^ relieved 
from the shaekles of tyranny and op- 
in-ession, entertaining no susi)ieions of 
the designs of the Govcriimeiit on their 
persons «)r property, and no divad of fo- 
reign po\vei’, have more room for the gra- 
tilication of their natural curiosity. In 
Burmah itself, mueh as any one individual 
may desire by reatling and study to im- 
])rove liis mind, the (Icsire is crushed hj' 
the state of alarm and insecurity in which 
he lives, by the scarcity of books, and 
by the absence, in those which he may 
procure, of every thing wdiicli would tend 
to enlarge his ideas or increase his stock 
of knowledge. Their literature consists 
(diielly of history, medicine, and ro- 
mances. The earlier times recorded in 
the first contain puerile and inconsistent 
fables, and us we approach later periods, 
whole pages and even volumes arc taken 
up with the mere incidents of the palace, 
accounts of the pagodas built, and images 


dedicateil by the king, of the festivals 
lield, of the honours and tlie titles con- 
fernul, and of the personal doings of the 
king, whose least action it seems to 
have been more important to record at 
length than the circumstances which may 
liave affected die wliole kingdom. In 
medicine, tJieir hooks are very minieroiis, 
hut these, of course, are perused only liy 
those who intend practising it. In their 
romances there is little interest, and no 
knowledge to be gained. The lierocs are 
demi-go(is, who possess some wonderful 
weajjons of war with which they slay 
their thousands and tens of tliousands, 
and play other tricks Ixdbrc higli heaven 
till they are either swept off' by some 
still greater wonder-working personage, 
or settled down into the glorioiis ruler of 
some imaginary ciniiire. Of their pm;try 
we knew nothing more than that it is 
])erfectly incomprehensible to us, and we 
liiive often found it to be eipially so to 
themselvi's. 

“ The Burmese periodical jmper is as 
yet too inneh in its infancy to have been 
the means of conveying miicli information. 
'J'he object has been confined to attracting 
readers by the gratification of their cu- 
riosity to learn the state of affairs around 
us, especially those of Ava at the prcsimt 
interesting crisis; but the habit of reading 
this jiaper unre formed, its pages will 
afford, in eonrso of time, an elVwient ve- 
liicle for imparting among its readies a 
vast amount of useful and entertaining in- 
formation.” 

The increasing trade of iManlmain is 
shewn by a table which gives the mim- 
her of vessels which have visited it in 
the last eight years, and which are as 
follows —ill W ; in 31, 2(> ; in ;I2, 
10 ; ill AO; in 31, 01 ; in 3A, 09 ; in 
30,55; in 37, fl-i; 'J'he sum received 
last year for pilotage was tenfold that re- 
ceived in 1830. 

Thu Aniuriean ship, Posahalla, lias ar- 
rived at Maulinaiii, bringing missionaries 
and missionary supplies, and some arti- 
cles of trade. It is the intention of the 
snpereargos, to take a cargo, chiefly of 
rice, direct to the United States. This 
will be the first direct commercial inter- 
course cs^ciblislied between America and 
this new settlement. 


^u0tritla0ta* 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

MISCELnANEOirs. 

The Aborighies. — We regret to Jeani 
that the aborigines at New England, in 
the vicinity of Liverpool Plain.s, are com- 
mitting the most atrocious murders. Mr. 
Cobban, commanding the mounted police 
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at Hunter’s Hiver, lias just returned from 
a four months’ expedition in fruitless 
search of ttie blacks who have been the 
principal actors in this tri^edy. Several 
assigned servants belonging to Messrs. 
Allman, Cruikshank, and Mr. Finch have 
been murdered under circumstances of 
very great atrocity. The bodies of two 
men belonging to a surveying party in 
charge of the latter gentleman liavc 
lately been found in a water-hole with 
their lieads cut open. They had been left 
in charge of Mr. Finch’s tents, when the 
natives came down in great numbers, 
murdered them us before described, and 
carried away all their clothes, &c. Two 
of the tribe have been brought up to 
Sydney, on whom some of Uie stolen 
property was found ; still, owing to the 
didiciilty of obtaining an interpreter, as 
well as proof that they actually committed 
the atrocious deeds, it is supposed they 
will escape punishment; several of the 
natives have since been shot by the 
whites, who have been, for some time 
past, out ill search of tlie murderers. — 
S,yd. Gaz.f April 21. 

Female Convicts. — • The arrival of a 
cargo of female convicts produces a com- 
plete sensation in these colonies. Whilst 
the Diamond landed her freight, on the 
5th April, a crowd of applicants was in 
waiting, as well as the Catholic bishop, 
who conferred with such as were of that 
faith. On this occasion, a fracas took 
place between Col, Wilson, the police 
magistrate, and Mr. Thos, Ryan, chief 
clerk of the superintendant of convicts* 
department, which led to a complaint 
by the former against the latter, for an 
assault, heard before the bench of magis- 
trates on the 18th April, and dismissed 
by them ; and a civil action by Mr. Ryan 
against Col. Wilson, which was pending. 

Puhlicitif . — New South Wales, we be- 
lieve, is now the only colonial appendage 
of the British empire where the public, 
and its representative, the press, are alike 
denied access to the deliberations of their 
irresponsible legislators. On the acces- 
sion of Sir John Franklin to the Lieu- 
tenant-Governorship of Van Diemen’s 
I^and, the doors of the council-chamber 
were thrown open for the admission of 
the public. Even the paltry settlement 
of Swan River, with its handful of halL 
starved inliubitants, has for years enjoyed 
the privilege of access to the debates of 
their law-givers. New South W'ales alone, 
beyond comparison the most important 
possession of Great Britain in the south- 
,eni hemisphere, is denied a privilege 
which every petty colony of yesterday is 
allowed topossess.— iSiyd.Gaz., April2\, 

Dutch Traders. — The merchants of 
Sydney complfun of the injustice of per- 
mitting the introduction of inercluuidize 
imported on Dutch bottoms, on the same 


terms as British, the Dutch in all their 
liossessions charging an ad valorem duty 
of 20 per cent, on British goods imported, 
and of 5 per cent, on all goods exported 
on British bottoms. 

Coolies. — The fifteen Hill Coolie In- 
dians, who absconded from Woolloomoo- 
loo a short time back, were apprehended 
on a warnuit, charged w'ith absconding 
from the service of their employers, and 
brought up by the chief constable of Par- 
ramatta, who found them encamped about 
forty-nine miles from Parramatta. They 
were brought before the police magis- 
tnites at Sydney, on the 27th February. 
On an interpreter being swoni, Mr. 
Mackay deposed that, through an agent 
ill Calcutta, a iiumher of these men had 
entered into a written agreement for five 
years to remain in his service, and tliat 
the men now at the bar had, on this 
agreement, been advanced six months* 
wages, which they had undertaken to work 
out : but they had absconded from their 
respective employments. The prisoners, 
in their defence, said that they had been 
starved, had not rei^eived either clothes 
or wages, and that they were willing to 
return to their employers, provided the 
original agreement made with them in 
Calcutta was complied widu The Bench 
advised them to return to their roasters, 
who, no doubt, would make every thing 
satisfactory ; but, tliat in case they should 
have any complaint against their masters, 
to let one of their body complain to the 
Bench, and they should be heard. They 
were then allow'ed to depart. 

Runaway Convicts. — It is currently re- 
ported ill Sydney, that some runaway 
convicts, who lately absconded from tlieir 
assigned service, have escaped from the 
colony in the guise of freemen, in one of 
the ships which lately sailed from the 
liarbour. Numbers of convicts annually 
leave the colony clandestinely, and take 
refuge in the South Sea Islands, and 
there commence a career of blood and 
rapine, for which the innocent mariner is 
often compelled to pay the foi*fcit with 
his life.— Gaz., April 7. 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 
miscellaneous. 

The LieutennnU%ovemor. — Sir John 
Franklin’s government requires to be 
viewed in two distinct lights, to be 
thoroughly appreciated. These are its 
administrative, and, for want of abetter 
term, its deliberative functions ; and the 
character of the one bears some analogy 
to that of the other. As administrator 
of the goveriiineiit, Sk John is little bet- 
ter than Sir George by procurationr— 
doing the bu-siiiess, however, somewhat 
more clumsily than his principal. As 
one whose duty it is to, cogitate upon the 
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welforc of the community, so lonft as 
this welfare is significant of some very 
comprehensive and future well-being for 
us all. Sir John appears to us a man of 
active, independent, and not distinctly 
illiberal ideas. To tliuse wdio go to a 
Whig extent of political reform. Sir John 
would appear to philosophize downright 
well ; at the very time that to most men 
he would appear to govern as badly as 
may be. We wish his Exc. would 
first of all turn his philosophy to existing 
abuses, and in place of deducing a future 
practice from his closet princi])]es, would 
make his principles the unerring result of 
his practical collision with men and their 
Viff \i\vs. -^Launceston Adv , March 2f). 

For months past we have argued, that 
the quiet, steady policy of Sir John Frank- 
lin W'ould ultimately show itself in the 
fulvaiiceinent of the best interests of the 
colonists. We now sec that the result 
jiisriiicd our anticipations; for if a revenue, 
raised independent of direct taxation, be 
not a proof of general stability and pro- 
gressive advaiiconient, we know not what 
is ; and, therefore, W'e regret that his 
Exc. has not been allowed full scope for 
his exertions in favour of the colonists. 
Sir John sent home to the llritish Go- 
vernment {i retiuesc to suspend, for tfie 
present, pauper emigration to this colony, 
than whi*;h nothing could be more bene- 
ficial to us, and was a clear ]iroof that Sir 
John ha<l reiidcre<i himself well acquaint- 
ed with the real resources and necessities 
of the colonists; but we must say that 
his Exc. has been sadly interrupted by 
fitetious clamour, and by far the greater 
portion of his valuable time has been 
wasted in determining on the claiins 
urged by restless individual.s, and com- 
plaints as unprofitable as they are uncon- 
nected witli the ])ublic interest. If, then. 
Sir John Franklin is to he incessantly 
annoyed by party rage and animosity, it 
cannot be expected that his Exc. can 
have that leisure and tranquillity of mind 
which is absolutely necessary for the pro- 
motion and perfection of every useful 
public object. — H, T, Cvur.^ March 16. 

The Bishop. — Bishop Broiiglitoii ar- 
rived at Hobart Town on the ^d April, 
on his first episcopal visitation. His lord- 
ship left Sydney in H. M.S. Conway on 
the 7th, and arrived at Port Phillip on 
the 14th, where he stayed four days. 

In his ansvver to the address presented 
by the ministers and lay members of the 
Church of England resident in Hobart 
Town, is the following passage: “Our 
opportunities of intercourse are neces- 
sarily unfrequent, and therefore 1 venture 
to avail myself of the present, to im- 
press upon you the duty of an unwavering 
fidelity to the principles of your own 
church, and of earnest and united yet 
temperate? eftbits for their maintenance 


and extension, I should Imj deeply 
asliamcfl if I could bespeak such elforts 
upon any narrow, personal, sectarian, or 
even national grounds. I urge them to 
you upon those grounds of which the 
certainty is established to the satisfaction 
of my own reason and conscience Tliat 
the Church of England must stand forth 
throughout the world as the bulwark of 
Protestantism on the one hand, and by 
the regularity of her ordinances on the 
other, ns a check upon novelties and 
irregularities of doctrine and practice from 
which the frame-work of the Catholic 
Chui*ch of Christ cannot but receive in- 
jury. ‘ I speak as unto wise men, judge 
ye what I say.*' My persuasion is, that 
no one who soberly examines the com- 
plexion of present events and of those 
of which we are warned, and therefore, I 
trust, prepared to expect, but must he 
sensible what trials are likely to put to 
the test the sincerity of our adherence to 
the cause of pure C’hristianity.** 

A confirmation was to take place in 
May. 

lielujious Census. — The following Go- 
vernment notifte, dated March 15th, has 
been published : “ The Lieut, -governor 
liaviiig had reason to understand that the 
religious census, published in October 
last, was not considered so correctly taken 
as was desirable, his Exc directs the pub- 
lication of the following numerical return 
of the free inhabitants of the colony.” 

SUMMARV. 


Sects. 

Num- Num- 
bers in bers in 
nm. 1 1»3U. 

DifTcrcncc. 

(!huTch of England 
Church of Scotland 
Church of Home . . 

Wcaleyans 

1 Baptists 

Inae))endcnts 

Quakers 

Jews 

ir*,22« 

ill 

Hi) 

124 

ir».0!l4 

2,2»t 

175 

HO 

132 

HOC more. 
l.'Ui more. 
453 more, 
no less. 

U4 more. 
H2 more. 
11 more. 

U more. 

Total 

21,G49 

23,244 

1,505 more. 

Convicts. — The following is 

the num- 


ber of convicts now in the colony : 


Male. 16.120 

Female 2,130 

Bushrangers, — By this morning’s mail, 
we receive intelligence of a fatal colli- 
sion, near Campl>eU Town, between a 
party of bushrangers and a number of 
constables and soldiers. Of the latter, 
three were shot; and the bushrangers, 
encouraged by their success, have plunder- 
ed several establishments in the interior 
On the evening of Thursday last, they 
rushed into the Boldfaced Stag, at £p- 
ping Forest, and deliberately shot a man 
named Morley, who Wiis visiting the 
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Iioiisc, aii«l sittiiijr on a sofa when they 
entered. Mr. Thornell, tlie proprietor 
of tlie house, was fired at, hut he esenped 
unhurt through ii window in the Imr; 
the cook was also fired at as he lay in 
his bed, and the house plundered of every 
article likely to he useful to the robbers ; 
arnoniL^st other thii]f,^s, of a lar^'o quantity 
of spirits. The is now well inountt'd, 
and, in addition to horses already in their 
})ossession, they stole three helonijfin.;^ to 
the mail, and haitiiiL? at the stables. 
Capt. Forth, with a stroiifit body of police, 
has ji;oiie in pursuit of the Inisliraiigers.— 
Cnl. Times, April 17. 

I5y a later pai)er it appears that the 
was heade<l by Itcf^aii and Wil- 
liams, two runaway convicts; and a free 
man, named George Thomas. Williams 
has been apprehended. It is supposed 
that some women are with them. 

KXCERPTA. 

The ^Mechanics* Institution liavc peti- 
tioned the Lieutenant-governor for some 
aid from Government towards the erection 
of a building for the institution, wliicli 
has hitherto received no such aid. TJie 
application was favourably received by Sir 
John Franklin. 

Mr. W. ji. Goodwin, proprietor of the 
Cornwall (Uironhiey has be(?n found guilty 
of libel on Captain Friend, on an c.r- 
officio information; judgment arrested 
on a point of law. 

The M. T. Courier, April yO, states 
that a small flat island, ahuut two miles 
ill circumference, was discovered by a 
Capt. Northward, on his trip to South 
America. It is not laid down in any 
chart, and is situated in latitude S., 

and longitude 130*= MY W. 

The services of ('apt. Jlooth, as com- 
mandant of the ])enal settlement at Port 
Arthur, having rendered it “ a terror to 
evil-doers, and praise to them that do 
well,” are to he coiitiiiucd after the de- 
parture of his regiment from the colony. 

Sir John Franklin has taken the first 
steps towards the amendment of the 
assigiiinent regulations in the colony : lie 
has decided tliat the system of transfer 
shall he done away with altogether, so 
that convict servants, in future, can only 
be obtained through the medium of the 
Assignment Hoard. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

The South Australian Gazette, of 
March 10th, reports that an unsuccessful 
attempt had been made by the^resident 
commissioner to set aside the injunction 
obtained from the Supreme ^irtajpiinst 
the grand lottery scheme. ■ The judge, 
after hearing Air. Advocate-genci’al Ste- 
phen in reply, confirmed the injunction. 
Tlie athdavit of the surveyor general, on 


which the commissioner founded his ap- 
plication, stated that 100,iK)0 acres of land 
had been actually surveyed. The Gazette 
observes : “ The wliole matter then 
stands where it was. Owing to the in- 
capacity of the commissioner and the 
dilator! ness of the surveyor, no land is 
ready, no plans arc completed, and not a 
single section could be got or will be got 
for months to come. The landowners 
have not an opportunity of judging where 
or in wliat quiintities they will take their 
country sections. Not a single acre has 
yet been surveyed at Encounter Bay. 
The commissioner has not even declared 
whether there is to he a town at the 
excellent harboiir there ; anil till this is 
done it would he madness to ballot for 
clioice. It is most important that the 
proprietary be secured against any dis- 
cretionary power of which Air. Fisher 
claims the exercise. l>y naming the sites 
and the extents of the towns first, this is 
elfcctually accom])lished, and the land- 
holder is safe — not otherwise. Tlie banks 
of the Alnrray are to be excluded from 
the preliniimiiy survey by rlio commis- 
sioner, we suppose, because they are the 
most valuable part of the wliole firovince, 
and as such the parts precisely ])nrc]m.sc(l 
by the preliiiiiimry landowners. Hut will 
tliis he submitted to? We think not; and 
Mr. Resident Commissioner had better 
be setting his house in order ipiickly ; for 
while he coiitiniios in office— alas ! for 
poor South Australia !” 

An accession has been made to the 
stock of sheep to the extent of nearly 
the greater part of which liave 
been imported from Launceston. 

A “ .loint-stock (.'attic Company” has 
been formed ; half of the shares were 
already subscribed for. 

One colonist (named Peglcr) has been 
murdered, and another wounded by the 
natives. 

The St/dnnj Gazette, of April 21st, 
says: “ Advices have reached Sydney of 
the safe arrival ovdiand, at South Aus- 
tralia, of one of our enterprising settlers, 
with 10(1 head of eattlc from the hanks 
of the Hume. 'I'hc parti(rnlars of the 
journey and tlie nature of the intervening 
c'ountry have not yet readied u.s ; but 
the fact that so sniaii a party, under the 
guidance of one adventurous spirit, have 
succeeded in exploring so irnmen.se an 
extent of terra incognita, is of itself suffi- 
cient proof that the intermediate country 
is avadable fur the progress of coloniza- 
tion.’* 

PORT PHILLIP. 

A party of the aborigines, in .number 
about three hundred, and supposed to. 
have been led on by some runaway con- 
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vict's, in April last, nttaekod an overseer 
and cip[ht men, who were in charge of 
4.000 slieep. three drays laden with pro- 
perty to a considerable amoiiiity and seve- 
ral horses, &c. belonging to Mr. Faithful. 
The overseer and all the men wc?re mur- 
dered, the drays plundered (part of the 
load was two tuns of hour), and a vast 
])ortiuti of the goods wantonly destroyed. 
The sheep, oxen, and liorses are scat- 
tered through the bush. 

The settlers in tlie neighbourhood of 
Yass, ill company with some of thei>oliee, 
Iiave set out to endeavour to capture the 
blacks and recover the property. 

The Launceston AdvertiscT states : “ We 
liear that this dn.'adful catastrophe is to 
be attrilmted, as usual, to the coiuluct of 
the wJiite people. It is stated by the sur- 
vivor, that some of the jiarty Inwl been 
guilty of acts of cruelty to a small mob 
<)f natives with whom they met, and 
that the consequence was, their return 
with a large body of blacks, who thus 
horribly rctaliat(?d.” 

The //. T. Courier, April ‘iO, says: 
“ We have reccivc<l a small liU; of tlie 
Melbourne Advertiser up to the 2d of this 
month. It aiipears that, on the 11th 
March last, six bushrangers, who had 
jircviously eoininittcd several daring rob- 
beries, entered the hut of Mr. Jatnes 
Simpson (formerly police magistrate of 
the Campbell Town district of this island) 
and took therefrom a dniy-load of stores, 
besides a large suip of money and lire- 
urms. They also seized the Childc Harold, 
a decked bout of ten tons, at the Exc, 
and loaded her with their booty. The 
revenue cutter Ranker immediately went 
in pursuit. It apjiears that the bushran- 
gers had been compelled to quit the CMldc 
Harold, and on the 2 1st Marcli they were 
all captured by the mounted police. I’hc 
misguided men will not be landed at Mel- 
hoiirnc, but proceed direct for trial to 
Sydney in the Ranger. The colony seems 
to go on jirospcrously. Employment 
and liigh wages arc courting tlie accept- 
ance of every useful man, and no one 
need remain iiiiL'inploycd who is willing 
to work. 


Some Wesleyan missionaries, wlio have 
been established on the Fejee i.slaiids, 
give the following account of the cuiiiii- 
balism of the people : 

In Fejee, cantiihalism is not an occju 
sionaU but a constant priictice — not in- 
dulged from a species of horrid revenge, 
hut from an absolute preference of liunian 
llesh to all other foc»d. We spare the de- 
tails of a cannibal feast -the previous 


miinlcrs — the mode of cooking human 
beings — the assemhled crowd of all ranks, 
of all ages, of both sexes, chiefs and peo- 
ple, men, w^onien, and children, anticipa- 
ting the feast with horrid glee — the airtual 
feast — llie attendants bringing into the 
circle baked human beings — not one, nor 
two, nor ten, but tw'cntv, thirty, forty, 
fifty at a feast ! We have hoard, on credi- 
ble authority, of two hundred human beings 
having been thus devoured on one occa- 
sion. TJie writer lias conversed with per- 
sons, who have seen forty and fifty eaten 
at a single sitting — eaten without any 
thing like disgust — eaten with a high 
relish, 'i'o gratify this unnatural ])ropen- 
sity, tliey make w'ar, assassinate, kidnap, 
and absolutely rob the grave of its inhabi- 
tants. 1 Jiave myself known Fejeeans in 
the Friendly Islands to be guilty of the 
latter abomination ; and sueli is the in- 
domitablo ajipetite of the Fejeeans for 
human flesh, that individuals have been 
kiutwn thus to act toward their own de- 
ceased children. I’hey appear to have 
tlie apjietitc of the w'olf, which prefers 
tlie shepherd to the sheep. 


(fttive of Csooti iSjoiie. 

THE EMIGRANT EAllMEKS AND THE ZOOLAS. 

'i’wo of the Natal settlers have arrived 
by an overland route this w'cek at Gra- 
ham’s Towm. They quitted the port on the 
13th ^lay, up to which date no move- 
ments of any iinpo.'‘tuuce liad been made 
since the last accounts, either on the )nirt 
of the emigrants or Zoolas. One of them 
states, that the Natal commando lost ofK) 
men, and the Zoolas at least double that 
number. Tlic engagement took place 
near the Tugala river, at a kraal of a 
captain named Zola. The kraal is situ- 
ated immediately under the summit of a 
higli but bare hill, whilst below% the 
country is broken into nunieroiis ravines, 
all of them jierfcctly free from husli. The 
commando attacked this kraal ; but wliilst 
engaged, the Zoolas wTre re-inforced by 
the main body of Dingaan’s army, amount- 
ing to about 12,000 men, and completely 
surrounded the Natal force. The latter 
immediately formed into a circle, those 
W'ith gubs in front, and the natives with 
assegais in the centre, 'rhe Zoolas fouglit 
with determined bravery; hut it is the 
opinion of the survivors, that had the 
Natal force jicrsevereil w'ith steadiness, 
they would have extricated themselves. 
It appears, however, that after fighting 
for more tluin an hour against the fearful 
odds opposed to them, their ranks were 
broken, the Zoolas rushed upon them, 
and overthrew them by force of numbers. 
Out of 800 men only 230 have escaped, 
and many of them are severely wrounded. 

The story of the farmers being sur- 
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rounded by the Zoolas lias no foundation. 
Our informant states tiiat they are in no 
danger of an attack, liaving formed their 
encampments in a country perfectly unen- 
cumbered cither with bush or ravines, 
and that they may be considered quite 
secure against any native force which 
could be sent against them. They are 
in three divisions, several miles apart, 
but are so situated as to be able to form a 
junction at very short notice should there 
be occasion for it. It is stated tliat the 
formers are not in the smallest degree 
disheartened by late occurrences, and that 
they are quite resolved not to quit the 
country while they have a man left, until 
they have avenged the savage slaughter 
of their unoffending countrymen. In this 
determination the women are still more 
decided than the men. The general opi- 
nion is, that the Zoolas will be ultimately 
subdued, and that Dingaan on meeting 
with a reverse will be destroyed by the 
native chiefs. Piet Uys, it appears, 
perished in an attempt to save the life of 
one of his men. This man had lieen 
thrown from his horse into a deep and 
broad gully, formed by a mountain torrent. 
Uys, accompanied by nine men, rode im- 
petuously into this gully, but found that 
the further end was blocked up by a per- 
pendicular wall of rock. In this confined 
situation the Zoolas surrounded him, and 
he fell. 

A party of 130 farmers had been at 
Port Natal since the visit there of the 
Zoola army. They brouglit with them 
a long train of wagons, and conveyed 
away a considerable quantity of ammuni- 
tion. This shows that the farmers are 
not in any great dread of the Zoolas. 

Letter addressed by the Uev. F. Owen 
to the Rev. Mr. Heavyside, colonial 
chaplain at Graham's Town, May 5tl] ; — 

** In my last I mentioned that the Zoo- 
las were in the act of ravaging Port Natiil. 
We saw them from tlie vessel. They 
have now taken their departure, having 
spent about a week in the neighbourhood. 
They have, of course, taken much cattle, 
as they met with little resistance, except 
at the Eluvee, where the natives, having 
driven the cattle into a defile, succeeded, 

I understand, in repulsing the enemy. No 
white man went out to battle, for a plain 
reason— because all the fighting men 
amongst the Europeans have been killed. 
The Zoolas also plundered Berea, Capt. 
Gardiner's station, and have left nothing 
behind them but books. Poor women 
and children were hunted into^the bushes 
and inurdered, some, whom I have seen, 
grievously wounded. The Zoolas being 
in sight, and the Comet bound for Delagoa 
Bay, I agreed with the captain for a 
passage to that port for our whole circle, 
as it was impossible to remain here in 
security." — G, T, Journ, June 7. 


A Hottentot named Coetzee, who has 
just returned from Port Natal, and who 
is one of the survivors of the ill-fotcd 
expedition which marched from that place 
against the Zoolas, confirms in every 
particular the accounts respecting the 
state of affairs in that country. He is of 
opinion that the defeat of the Natal force 
may be attributed to the cowardice of 
the natives belonging to Ogle's party of 
settlers. These fled soon after the com- 
mencement of the eiif^gcment, and threw 
the whole into confusion. He states, that 
when he quitted Port Natal, a force of 
about 1,300 farmers liad marched against 
the Zoola chief. Their success was not 
considered at all doubtful. The prime 
of Dingaan's army had fallen : and that 
chief had, in consequence, made an alter- 
ation in his mode of fighting. Thus, 
instead of using the stabbing spear at 
close quarters, the Zoolas were ordered 
to throw the assegaai. This is greatly 
in favour of the farmers, as the Zoolas, 
for want of practice, cannot use the asse- 
gaai with effect at a greater distance than 
thirty or forty yards. 

Since writing the above, advices have 
been received from Port Elizabeth, which 
state, that tiie Comet arrived there on the 
22(1 Inst. She sailed from Delagoa Bay 
on the 17th. The accounts at llclagoa, 
at the date of her departure, were, that 
the Zoolas had been completely defeated 
by the emigrants. A severe engagement, 
it was said, had been fought; in which, 
after two regiments of Zoolas had been 
completely cut up, Dingaan ordered the 
remainder of his forces to fight, whilst he 
sought safety by flight. It is affirmed, 
that the whole of the Zoola army, con- 
sisting of five regiments, were completely 
routecl and dispersed. Dingaan is said 
to have found refuge with Macanzana, a 
chief who resides on the Mapoota river, 
at no great distance from Delagoa Bay. 

The accounts also state that there had 
been much sickness at Delagoa Bay. 
Many persons had fallen victims to the 
climate. Mr. Pickman, one of the old 
Natal settlers, died on hoard the Comet, 
It is added, that every individual of Tri- 
kard's party has perished, except Trikard 
himself and one of his sons ; but where 
they are is not stated. — Ibid, June 28. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Eastern Province, — The robbing 
of cattle and horses by the Gaffers is not 
yet abating, but going on as heretofore.— 
The Rev. Mr. Shaw, in a letter to the 
Graham's Toum Journal^ says, that none 
of the Caflfiers, living under the chief 
Cobus, had taken a share in the plunders 
and robberies; but that those of Bno's 
and Gaika's clans are the principal plun- 
derers and robbers. 
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The following extract of a letter from 
a resident of a lower part of Uitenliage 
district, dated June 16tli, will show the 
state of the country, and of the situation 
of the Fiiigoes in the Zeitzikuinmu : — 

“ I am sorry to say that the weather 
has been so extremely dry, that J have 
been obliged to give up ploughing till 
rain falls. Our eliief and great disad- 
vantage is being so near the llankey In- 
stitution ; for although this is ten or eleven 
miles off, the plundering of our fields of 
melons and pumpkins this year lias been 
inereilihle. The unliappy Fingoes at the 
Zeitzikamma are in a miserable state. 

'J hey are eonstjuiMy passing our house, 
and ttrll IIS that their cattle and goats arc 
<!ead. They look most dejilorahle. Num- 
bers have left that wretched place to save 
the lives of their few reniuining cattle.” — 
XuitL Afrih.^ Jtih/ (i. 

Rrpttrfrd firmnual of ihc Seal of Cuu 
vnniment . — The following Government 
advertisement has been piiblislicd, with 
reference to tlic report inentioncal in 
p. 01 “ Tliose persons wlio may have 

been induced, by certain reports, to be- 
lieve tliat tlie seat of Government is to 
be removed from Cape Town, and the 
Western province of the colony jjlaeed 
under a Tiieut.- governor, are lierehy in- 
formed, that those reports— for whatever 
purpose invented and circulated — are 
utterly and entirely unfounded.” 

Irnportalion of LabuanTs . — A prevail- 
ing opinion seems to exist, that, at the 
expiration of the apprentice.'^hip in the 
colonies, labour will become .«earce; and 
jmitieiilar ullusioii is made to that sort 
ofJuhonr which is reipiircd for planral ions 
or agriculture. It is feared that the 
apprentices will either I(?ave the planta- 
tions or farms, and thus necessary hands 
be withdrawn; or that tliey will demand 
excessive wages, wdiich the farmer or tlie 
planter may be unable to allow ; whereby 
the produce of the land will he materially 
diminished. To meet the ]iresnined evils 
of such a pros])ect, the inhahiraiits of 
Demerara and Mauritius Avere amongst 
the first who endeavoured to provide for 
the exigency, by the importation into 
these places of free apprentices from the 
£ast> Indies and China. In this colony, 
also, several inhabitants liave begun to 
consider of the propriety of such impor- 
tation here. At Stelleiiboseb, we are 
informed, some private meetings have 
^drendy taken place, for the purpose of 
considering of the expediency of such a 
measure; and a correspondent in our 
last number has also approached tlie 
subject, by proposing the importation of 
free apprenticed labourers from the western 
coast of Africa, — Zuid Afrik., July 6. 

. -dapt. J3ruclcs and the “ Sendramis.'*'-^ 
Extract of a letter from Cape Town, dated 
February 26 : — “ On the arrival of the 
Asiatjourn* N.S. Vol. 27. No. 106. 
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Semiramis in the bay, or some short time 
thereafter, the tide surveyor of the ciis- 
toms went on board, and reported his 
having been sent by tlie collector to seize 
the ship for not having been entered at 
the Custom House. He then demanded 
that the pendant should he struck and 
one of the union jacks delivered to him. 
He and Ills men then hauled down the 
pendant and seized the jack in her Ma- 
j(?sty’s name. This occurred on the 19th 
I'cbruary, and no question was asked of 
the oibcer on board as to the autliority, 
if any, under which the p.fiidant was 
worn, '.rhercafrer, a fine of 560 w’as 
demanded for carrying the ]>cndant, and 
A* 100 for not entering her at the Custom 
House as a mcn liaiirman. Capt. Brueks 
declined paying cither sum, on the gi-oiind 
that tlic Semiramisi was a vessel of war, 
and his being a caj/tain in the I.N. and 
in cnniinand of Jier; at the same time 
referring to an firder issued by the late 
king when I,ord High Admiral, and to 
tin; tcriiis of tlu^ c«)m missions granted to 
the oOicers of the Indian navy by Geo. 
IV A reference was made by IlriickH 
to the Government on the subject, but 
they could not interfere. On llriicks 
declining to i)ay the sums demanded as 
penalty, he was otFicially requested to 
state wJicther he could i)roducc to the 
collector of customs any special warrant 
for carrying a pendant, from the board of 
Ailmiraity or other competent authority: 
but Brueks declined giving any informa- 
tion on tJie subject, alleging that the 
collector ought to have satisfied himself 
<if these jiariiculars before ho proceeded 
to the cxtriuncs to which he did. It 
would apjiear that Brueks was thereafter 
arrested for the penalties, on which lie 
addressed tlie .Admiral of the Station, 
claiming his protection ; hut tliat autho- 
rity did not feel himself at liberty to in- 
terfere. Brueks eventually agreed to 
refer the question of entry at the Custom 
House to the T.ords of Treasury, aiid 
that regarding the pendant lie left to he 
disposed of i)y the Court of Directors 
and her ^Majesty’s Government, lie en- 
tering into the necessary securities here. 

“ 111 this way the qncvStion rests, for 
the present. Tlie good folks here seem 
to be* divided in tbeir opinion as to its 
merits, some inuiiitainiiig that as the 
Cooie^ Klpkimtovc and HerenicCy respec- 
tively wore the pendant in the bay, so 
ouglit the Semiramis if she chooses. 
Brueks, 1 hear, has stated, in his corres- 
pondenee with the authorities here, that 
he w'ore the pendant in the river and in 
the Knglisli Channel, while the Lords of 
the Admiralty and memhei'.s of the Court 
Mi'cre on board, and also Avore it at Fal- 
mouth, wdnue Queen’s vc.ssels of war 
were, and tliat no one ever attempted to 
doubt his right to carry the pendant *' 

(o; 
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Lieut-govemor Siocketistrom . — By pri- 
vate letters IVcnn Graliaiii’s Town, wc 
learn that, by the evidence adduced before 
tlie recent Court of Inquiry respecting 
certain charges broiif;ht against Capt. 
Stockenstrom, tlie views we liave from 
time to time given of tliis gentleman’s 
character and public services liave been 
most triumphantly conlirnied. We liave 
no authority to give names, or to make 
quotations, in support of this statement, 
nor can we enter upon details until the 
))iib]i(*atioM of tlie report of the proceed- 
ings of the court. The friends of truth, 
and justice, and honour, and fair ilealing, 
may, however, rest assured in the mean 
time, that a great moral vietory has been 
achieved, in tliis case, over that spirit of 
base and uiiinaiily combinatiun against the 
fair fame of individuals, wliieb has of late 
so deeply disgraced this eonuminity. — 
S. A. C. Aflu., June 

The G. 7\ Jowmti, of .lime 7, states 
that a full and accurate report of the pro- 
ceedings is ill tlie press. 

Accounts from the Eastern Province 
state that Capt. Stockeristrom had ob- 
tained l<‘iive of absence in order to proceed 
to England; and that (.’ol- Hare, of tlie 
27th ivgt., had been appointed to act in 
liis absence. No olbeial notifieatiori of 
this appears. 'J'he O. T. Jnurnnl, of July 
.12, reports that he had tendcia'd his re- 
signation. Capt. Camjibell, the civil eoin- 
missioiicr of Albany,, it is also .said, has 
applied for leave of absence, in order to 
proceed to England, on aceonnt of ill- 
iicaltli. 

Cape I’owii papers, to the 20tli .Inly, 
have been since received. The reimrtsof 
the emigrant farmers are less bivourable. 
It iiov/ appi^ars that no force hail marched 
against the Zoolas since tlie death of P. 
Uys, and that the ianners do not intend 
to take the field till the season is more 
favourahle. IMost of the emigrants have 
retrograded across the Draakberg, anti 
are establishing themselves in tbe fine 
country along the Vaal anti Modder rivers. 
They sufler much, travelling with their 
wives and cliiltireii in tJie depth of win- 
ter, over a moimlain range, in a severe 
climate, encumbered with lloeks anil herds. 
Still even the conciliatory overtures of the 
governor do not alter their resolution not 
to return, 

Mr. Boshoff, of Craaff-Iteinet, civil 
commissioner’s clerk, and ritdd-cornct 
Joubert, of New llantam, liail returned 
from Maritz’s camp and Port Natal. Mr. 
Boshoff, left Port Natal on the (>Ui June, 
and Maritz’s camp on tlie 12tli, aud ar- 
rived on the 27th ; he states, tlic emi- 
grants are vvitliout any fixed government 
or rules ; that any one who can sign his 
name is elected, chief one day, and de- 
posed the next; that Mr. G. Landman 
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is now generalissimo, and has convinced 
the emigniiits of the folly of sending uiio- 
tlicr commando against Diiigiinn before 
the spring : the conseqiieiiee is, the camp 
intend to move about ten hours’ ride of 
J*ort Natal, and there secure themselves 
during the winter. 

The following is a list of tbe number 
killed. Boers, 120; women, ,j5; ehil- 
dreii, 191 : total, ‘1(»6 whites. ()f the 
blacks, consisting of Hottentots, slaves, 
and oiber natives, 250. Tbe whole num- 
ber kilb'd is (>iG; besides those killed by 
iVIafsi‘lekat/.i', about 50 more, and many 
families, who have been annihilated and 
not known. 

The camp of Maritz numbers, white 
ineii, fit to bear arms, 610 ; wonitMi and 
children, .‘1,200; blacks, 1,260: total, 
5,100. 'riie property consists of wagons, 
1,000; sheep, ;ilM)00; cattle, 41MMM); 
horses. 3:000 ; out of wliich SOO only arc 
saddle horses, and 300 fit tor service. 

On tlie 12th June, IMarii/ was very ill. 
and not exjierted to live long. 

A lett(T from tbe llev. V. Owen gives 
a .sad picture of tin* sulVerings of this un- 
fortunate people. lit' .^uys : ‘‘ At De- 
lagoa Bsiy, w'e mot with the unhappy re- 
mains of J..onis 'rrieehard’s ])arty, con- 
sisiing, when they left tbe colony, of 
eighteen fainili(‘s. Only tw’o marrie<I 
men, Trii'chard and bis son, survive the 
ravages of war and tin? devirnetive infbi- 
eiu'e of tlie climate: some w'idow's and 
cliildren remain; but nearly all tlie party, 
’l.’rieebard and his son e.xeepted, are af- 
feeteil with the fever iiieiileiit to the cli- 
mate. Many have been carried otf by it. 
We left nearly all siek, w ithout any liojie 
from man, as there is no one at tJie bay 
who lias any knowiedge of medicine. 
The Portuguese if re i cry kind to thein ; 
they sent an escort to eoiidnet them to 
tlie town, w here houses are freely opened 
for tlieir rei'Cptioii. About nine faini- 
lie.s soparat(*<l from Trieeluird, and every 
soul of them was murdered by tlie savage 
tribes tbrougli wbieb they passed, par- 
tieiilaiiy ljy that of Soebaiigan, a chief ti’i- 
butaiy to Diiigaan. Trieeliard’s party 
was attacked by the Mantatees and other 
tribes at live diifereut times, generally in 
the night; but they escaped without lo.ss. 
'I’hey hsu’c no lloeks and herds with 
tJieiii ; their eundition was truly pitiable, 
it was imleed almost hopeless, as there 
is every reason to expect that they will 
all die one after another of the fever.” 

'.riie tr. T. Journal, of June 21, states 
that a number of large tires bad been 
seen on the prominent {loiiits of the AmU'- 
toii Mountain, supposed to ho a chain of 
signals by the Callers to call hi the ma« 
ruiiders from the colony. The depreda- 
tions and murders of the Catfers are 
much complained of, and the farmers of 
tlio Koomap have addressed it repre- 
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senttition to the CJovenior on this sub- 
iect, hiyinj' before his Exc. the miserable 
RituatioTi ill which they are placed, and 
praying tor nssistsmce and relief. 

The (Joveriior is about to proceed on 
a tour throuf^li tlie upper distri«*ts of So- 
merset and (imalf- lleiiiet. lie will, it is 
said, inspect llu? whole line of boundary 
from the Winterberg to the Oninge IM- 
ver. Ilis l^xe. has entered into a treaty, 
olfonsivo and defensi>e, with the (’atfer 
tribes under Palo, Kama, and (\>biis. 
'J'lies(‘ tribes had been r(*eei\od by Go- 
vernor E’ I hhan under ilritisJi protection. 

'I'he naliv(' chiefs scimii alieufly to a})- 
preeiatt* the (Miergetic charajMer of (Gover- 
nor Napier, whom they call f unto Onun- 
konn^ " tJie niaii with one arm.’ 

C’ol. Somerset was, on the I:?lUh June, 
ill the mountain of tlu* /am veld. lie 
bas already ci»li! Cted tinvi' kraals of ('af- 
ters, containing about. ItIO smils. Ilis 
camp was at Sand b^lat, at tiu* foot of 
the /mirhiirg, and he Jiad patrule.s out day 
and night. 

SiialJiuifl} SeEAuas*. 

King Kamehameha HI. has publi^h(*d 
‘"an Ordinance n'jecting tlic ( aiholic. 
nligioii.” It is dated i)cecmbcr ISth, 
IS.‘i7, and its preamble is as follows : "" .\s 
we have seen tiie pecidi.nilies <»f the 
l^itbolic r(*ligion and tlie proeiaaiings of 
the jiriests of the Uomish iaith to he cal- 
enilfited to set man against man in onr 
kingdom, and as we formerly saw tliat 
<iistiirlianco was made in the time of 
KaaJiiniianii 1., and as it was on this ac- 
count that the firiests of the Komish faith 
were at tiiat time banished and sent away 
from (bis kingdom, and as from that lime 
they have been under sentence of banish, 
iiicnt until within the jiast year, when we 
Jiave bei*n b.’ oiight into new and incrcaseil 
trouble on account of tliosc who follow 
the Pope ; and as onr dctcnuinatioii to 
keep away siicli persons is by no ineuiis 
rccenti and also on account of the re- 
quests of foreigners, that we make it 
known in waiting, therefore 1, with iny 
chiefs, foibiil, by thi.s document, that any 
one should teaeli the peculiarities <if the 
Pope’s religitni, nor shall it be allowed 
to any who teaches tiiosc doctrines or 
those peculiarities to reside in this king- 
dom ; nor shall the ceremonies he ex- 
luhited in our kingdom, nor shall anyone 
teaehing its peculiarities or its faith he 
permitted to laud on tliese sJiores ; for it 
is not proper that two religions he found 
in this small kingdom. Therefore, we 
utterly refuse to allow' any one to teach 
those peculiarities in any manner what- 
soever. We moreover prohibit all vessels 
whatsoever from bringing any tcacJier of 
that religion into this kingdom.” 

I t then proceeds to enact that no teacher 


of the Pojie’s religion, or anything similar, 
shall land in the kingdom ; and if any such 
should eorne on shore, he shall he seized 
luid rctunied to the vessel ; that if tJie 
vessel departs W'itliout him lie sliall be 
k(?pt prisorw?r till he can he sent away, 
and he fined (exeept spc’cial permission to 
ilwell on shore for a season be given in 
writing); that if a master of a vessel re- 
fuse to obey Ibis law, the vcs.sel and cargo 
sliall he forfeited to the chiefs, and lie 
tilled l(),(M)0 drs. ; that the Jaw' shall he 
applied to strangcMs residing in the island, 
w ho shall he foniid leaching the doctrine 
of the Pojic ; and if any one, cither fo- 
reigner or natives sliall he found assisting 
another in tcaeliiiig tile doetiiiie, he .shall 
pay to tl’.e government a fine of one hun- 
dred drs. for c;v<*ry such offence. 

c.. I'v-k t 

The following e.vtnicts from i!\Tauritius 
papers (ol l>oth parties) w'ill show the 
inic eharacter of tiie Hill Coolies, about 
wJioiii so mncii has been said ; 

“ We fmd that tw'o of those appren- 
ti(‘es, who are at tlie Mauritius, called 
‘ Indians,’ in (a)ntra-<listiiietion to the 
emancipated sla>’(*s (now' apprentices), 
were prosecuted before the eriminal ses- 
sions in March, the one for assault in the 
iiigiit on t]n> public road, with intent to 
murder; the other [’or liousehroaking and 
tlielt.”— (.’/;; Mtr//, April 

“ Day after day we receive complaints 
from the country, of the mal-admiiiistra- 
tion of the ])oljee courts. One of liio 
complainants alleges, that the Iiidiun lu- 
hourei's, condemned to imprisomnciit, 
have not imdergoi'O the sentence of the 
law% and that this impunity produces the 
W'orst effect oti the hands to which they 
belong. AnotluT says : ‘ 1 cliargcd a 
hand of fifty liidian lahoiirers, before the 
civil commissary, with refusing to w'ork, 
and insulting my overseer. 1 learn that 
the civil commissary has sent iny fifty hi- 
hoiirers to l*ort l.onis, that the complaint 
is ill the hands of the pnhlic prosecutor, 
and that they will not return to tlieii* 
work these iJiree weeks at least.’ A 
third assures us, that in his district,wdiere 
there are 8,(M) Indians, the justice of the 
peace receives, om; day w’ith another, 
one hundred complaints daily.” — Ibid., 
April 7. 

“ They w’rite us from the eountiy, that 
desertion amongst the Indian labourers 
increases day by day. It is said that the 
new' guests, to whom wc have opened our 
doors so rashly, are men easy and inot- 
feiisive. The murder committed lately 
by an Indian labourer on a female of 
eighteen years, proves the degree of fe- 
rocity and resolution of their cliaractec 
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in the commission of crimtis. Ibid. 
April 12. 

The following are communications from 
oorrespoiiilents : 

“ your predictions in one of your num- 
bers have been fulfillc<l ; serious riots 
have taken place in this part ( Riviere du 
Heinpart), and the Indian labourers of 
M. C., not accustomed to be contrudlcted, 
have killed a convict, broken tlie arms of 
another, and wounded several other Ma- 
labars.** 

J9tli April.— “ You say you receive 
daily eoinplaiiits from the countiy — I 
am also a planter, aiul have Indian bi- 
boiirers ; like the other ])liuiters, 1 have 
also a great deal to comphiiu about them. 
The lUiister incurs a great exj)ensc for 
their iiitroduetioii ; if tliey die, he loses 
every thing. Rut I allude to another 
eireumstanee, which is very eoinnioii. 
When tm Indian labourer refuses to 
work, you can’t get him <‘om])elled to 
work, and he laughs at you.” 

2lth April. — “ This part <»f the coun- 
try (Riviere <lii Rem])artJ is in the great- 
est disorder; the Indian lahoiinTs are 
vagabondizing along the road, without 
the masters having any preventive means. 
Tlie hand of Indian labourers of the 
estalilisliment of R. left it e.n 7nasse, to 
prefer coin];iaints before the civil com- 
missaiy against M. (). Their complaint 
was adjudged to he unfounded; and upon 
the better founded c*omplaint of M. C., 
the leaders of tliem were eondemned to 
imprisonment. A struggle tlicii ensued 
between the ])oliee and those Indians, 
the latter opposing that any one of them 
should he iinpri.soned, ami it was only by 
force, of arms and armed assistance that 
they were overpowcrcil.” 

22d May — ** I don’t think that you 
are aware of the disorders which exist 
in this quarter of Pamplemouse. Since 
fourteen days we have had three attempt.s 
to murder on the high road, 'io-day, 
sixteen of the Indian labourers, armed 
with axes, have attacked ami overpowere<l 
u servant girl, to take away the money 
which she had ; she owes her life to 
the sudden appearance of a passer-hy.” 

“ In our columns of advertisiunents of 
this day, there appears a notice from Mi*. 
R. and Mr. D., relative to two Indian 
labourers, who have sirniiitaneoiisly left 
their master’s abode, and have disap- 
peared. They are unfortunately not the 
only persons who ctomplain of the deser- 
tion of their Indians ; and we should not 
exaggerate were we to estimate at 1,2(X) 
or 1,500, those who break their engage- 
ments, and give way, both in town ami 
country, to vagrancy and idleness. The 
police do not refuse their assistance ; hut 
aa laws repressing vagrancy are wanting, 
the means of putting a stop to such 
habits are , inefficient. The inhabitants 
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are therefore exposed, after introducing 
labourers at a great expense, and advanc- 
ing six months’ wages, to see tliem.selves 
dojirived of their labour, on the very day 
succeeding that of their arrival, witJioiit 
having it in their power to force men 
who liave entered into engagements to 
abide by them .” — Mauricieny April 1C, 


llrriEita. 

Letters from Constantinople contain 
news from Persia to the 2l)th June, on 
which day, the expedition from Rombuy 
to the Persian Gulf, under (.!ol. Sheriff, 
laiide<l oil the island of Kliarak, of which 
))ossession was taken with the c’onseiit of 
the Sheikh, who had hei'ii expelled by 
the Persian Govermnent from the go- 
veniment of Rushire. It is stated, that 
the inJiahitaiits of Rushire and its vii'inity 
n‘eeived tJie KngUsh as deliverers; that, 
ill many districts, the st:mdard of revolt 
against the Shah liad been raised, ami 
that a dejiiitatioii had aetuailyheen sent 
to Ragdad, to solicit one of the Persian 
princes of the blood, living in that city, 
to place himself at their head, ami lead 
them to Jspiihan. It is athled, that, im- 
mediately on being a])prised of the landing 
of a Rritisli force in the Gulf, the Shall 
broke up lii:s camp before Herat, and 
with the elite of lus troops, marched for 
Tables. 

Some .statements have appeared in the 
German papers of hostilities liaving taken 
place between the English and the Per- 
sians at Rushire; hut tliose statements 
rest c n no known authority, and are en- 
tirely ineonsistimt with other accounts, 
and with probability. 

Later letters from Constantinople dated 
September (>tli, quote letters from Ta- 
hreez dated August I.'ith. which state that 
the Shall, tired ofliis slow jirogress liefore 
Herat, of rai.sing works wliic;li were de- 
stroyed by the besieged, and falling short 
of sujiplies, determined on a general as- 
sault, which was not only unsuccessful, 
hut altemled with so heavy a loss (includ- 
ing all the (!hicf Persian officers, and the 
Polisli general Rorowski), that it was 
siipjiosed he must retreat. Having no 
means of tram- port, being without provi- 
sions, and the iOOO miles of country 
through which he has to marcli, having 
been ravaged by the army in advancing, 
his prospects are not encouraging, and 
the general discontent of the people 
threatens a change of ruler. Mr. McNeill 
had arrived at Tcheron on the 2.‘M July. 

The Euphrates steamer had entered the 
canal below Hit, and crossing the marshes, 
had come into the Tigris a mile below 
Bagdful, de.sceiided to Bu.ssora> to pror 
cure a fresh crew from India, and had 
returned to Ragdad. 


Asiatic Intelligence, — Persia, 
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iS’illcmtil. 

GOVKUNMKNT OllDEllS, &c. 

ADDITIONAL ADVANTAGES TO EUKOl'EAN 
SOM ill: UK. 

Fort William, Dec. 20, 1837. -In t-oii- 
tiiiuatioii of CJ. O. of the JOtli April 
last,* tlio folluvvirip' jiaru. of a military 
lettor from tlie lion, tiie C'oiirt of Di- 
rectors to the Governor Gcnc*ral of India 
in ("oiincil, under date the ^tli July 
1837, and the further warrant, dated the 
2Gth May 18‘]7, j^^ranting additional ad- 
vaiitai'es to soldiers in her Majesty’s 
serviee, for p:ood eondiiet, therein referred 
to, are published in jjfeneral orders'. 

Para. I. “In eontimiatioii of our letter 
in this department, dated the 19th Oct. 
183(), wc transmit a further warrant rc- 
eoived fn>ni her IMajesty’.s Secretary at 
War ilated tiie 2(ith i\Iay IH‘37, f:r}iiiting 
additional advanta«^cs to siildiers for pfood 
conduct, you will adopt similar measures 
tor hrimrin/; this warrant into operation 
to those pursued by you in earryinp^ into 
elTect the ])revious warrant whi<*h aeconi- 
panied our letter of October i83G above 
quoted.” 

Good Conduct Warrant. 

William R. — Wheu'eas it has been re- 
pre.scntcd to ns that it would materially 
teinl to the encoura^HMiiont of prood con- 
duct in the army, if a reward, to be at- 
tained only by the well-<*onducted soldier, 
were substituted for the additional pay 
p:ranted to soldiers who have completed 
certiiiii periods of service : our will and 
pleasure i-s that all <*orporals, trumpeters, 
drummers, filers, bu»;lers, and jirivate sol- 
ilicrs, enlisted or re-enlistc<l into our ser- 
vice on or after the 1st day of Se])t. 1839, 
shall have no claim to adilitional pay 
after any period of serviiT, but that a re- 
ward of additional iiay for ^ood conduct 
shall be granted to such soldiers under 
the following rules : — 

1. Soldiers who shall have completed 
seven years’ service shall he entitled to 
claim Id. a day, and to wear a distin- 
guishing murk, proviiled their names 
shall not have been entered in the regi- 
mental defaulters’ book for at least two 
years immediately preceding such claim. 

2. Soldiers who shall have completed 
fourteen years’ service, shall be entitled 
to claim a further reward of Id. a day, 
and to wear two distinguishing marks, 
provided they shall have been uninter- 
ruptedly in the enjoyment of the Id. a 
day for at least two years immediately 
preceding such further claim. 

* See As. Joum. vol. xxiv. Register p. 92. 


3. Soldiers \vho shall have completed 
twenty-one years* service, shall be en- 
titled to claim a further reward of Id. a 
day, and to wear three distinguisliiiig 
marks, provided they shall have been un- 
interruptedly in the enjoyment of the 2d. 
a day for two years immediately preced- 
ing their claim to the third penny. 

'k Soldiers who shall have completed 
twcnty-ciglit years* service, shall be en- 
titled to claim a furtber reward of Id. a 
day, ami to wear four diKtingiiishing 
marks, pruviiled they shall have been iiii- 
intcrniptcdly in the enjoyment of the 
liiL a day for two years immediately pre- 
ceding their claim to the fourth penny. 

5. Soldiers who, by their good con- 
duct, shall have obtained one or more 
ilistingnishing marks, shall be entitled to 
have' the full rate of that good conduct 
pay, of M'hich they shall have been in un- 
interrupted possession for five years im- 
mediately preceding their discharge, 
added to their rate of pension, whether 
temporary or j)ermanent, to which they 
may have a right under the provisions of 
oiir warrant of the 7th of Feb. 1833. 

6. Soldiers who have been in the pos- 

session of some one or other of the rates 
of good-conduct pay for five years unin- 
terruptedly, but who have oidy been in 
possession of either of the higher rates for 
some ])eriod not less than two years im- 
mediately preceding their di.scharge, shall 
be entitled, if discharged with two dis- 
tinguishing murks, to an addition of l.Jrf.; 
if discharged with three distinguishing 
marks, to an addition of and if dis- 

charged with four distingln.^lliIlg marks, 
to an addition of 3'c/., as an augmenta- 
tion of the pension to which their ser- 
vices will entitle them. 

7. Soldiers who shall have been in the 
uninterrupted possession of good-conduct 
pay for at least three years immediately 
preceding their discharge for disability, or 
by rednetion, and who shall not have ac- 
(jiiired claims to pension, or who shall he 
entitled only to temporary or conditional 
}iensions, shall have their names regis- 
tered vft Chelsea Hospital ; and, upon 
their att aining sixty years of age, shall re- 
ceive. ns u reward lor their former good 
conduct, a pension of 4rf. a day if dis- 
charged with one distinguishing mark, 
and of Gc/. a day if discharged after hav- 
ing been twelve montlis in possession of 
two distinguishing marks ; and tliis re- 
ward for former good conduct shall also 
be cxtenrled to soldiers wdio may be per- 
mitted to obtain free dischaigc at their 
own request, as an indulgence, after cer- 
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tain periods of service, as described in 
the 11 til article of tliis warrant. 

8. The servicM? riMjiiisite to ciiiitle men 
to the distinetion ami rewards granted 
by this warrant may include former ser- 
vice in all ranks after the af^e of eighteen. 

9. Men diseliarged on reduction, or 
for disability, .nnd re-eiilisting within three 
years ufrer the date of tlieir discliarge, 
may reckon tlieir former service, pro- 
vided they shall declare sucli former ser- 
vice at the time of rc-eiilistment ; but 
men purchasing their disehurges, or re- 
ceiving free discharges , shall not reckon 
former service. 

10. 'riie forfeiture of service now at- 
taching to individuals in resjiect of addi- 
tional ])ay, in cous(‘(piencc of tlie sentence 
of a conrt-marlial, or <if conviction for 
desertion, will equally attach to them in 
respect of good conduct pay. 

11. Soldiers of good conduct who may 
he permitted to inircliasc or to ohtaiii free 
discharges at their own request, shsdl he 
allowed free discharges njioii the follow- 
ing terms, instead of those prescribed by 
the warrant of onr late royal brother of 
of thelltli Nov. 1829, ami by onr war- 
rant of the 7tb Feb, 18‘i‘l; Init the con- 
dition, limitations, and regulations, for 
granting discharges by imlnlgetice, laid 
<iown in the said warrants, sliall, in the 
cases of all other soldi(*rs’ remain in full 
force: — 

C’nvrilry. Infantry. 


Utnlcr f> years’ service ilW 

After 5 years’ srrvice, anv\ with 
2 years’ absence from the Defaul- 
ters’ bo<ik 25 la 

After 7 yfiirs, with one distiii- 

guishing mark 15 

After 10 rto 15 Hi 

After 12 do. lo 5 

After 14 do. 5 Free. 

f Free, v-itli llie right of re- 


Aftcr 16 do. gisrry for deferrcvl pension 
t of a clay. 

After Ifiyears, with 2 r 

distinguishing marks, j Free, with the right of re- 
having ]M)ssciised the . gistry for deferred {icnsion 
secxmit at hrast twelve j of (W, a day. 
months. ^ 

12. Soldiers enlisted since the 1st 

IMarcli who are in the enjoyiiieiit 

of two or more distingni.sliaiiig marks, 
and of the good-conduct ])ay, may olitaiii 
])ermaiient pension as an indulgence, at 
the rate fixed in tJie u’anant of 7'tli Feb. 

two years earlier than other men 
who have not earned tliLs distinct ion, nml 
may further receive the same amount of 
good-coiitluct pay which would have been 
added to tlieir ordinary pension, umler 
the rules laid down in this W'arrant, if 
they Jia<l been discharged as unfit for fur- 
ther service or by reduction. 

13. As it is our will and pleasure that 
this reward shall be strictly an honour- 
able distinction, to be conferred only 
iijion the well-conducted soldier, the 
communding ofticens of regiments are 
strictly enjoined to enter in the regi- 
mental defaulters’ book ttie name of every 


soldiej: who, in consequence of miscon- 
duct, siiall have been subjeerted to any 
juinishment beyond simple admonition ; 
and the (ronimission ol' every olfeiiee, 

. which shall impose upon tiie cummaiid- 
iiig officer the necessity of recording the 
soldier’s name in the regimental defaul- 
ters’ hook, shall render the man ineligible 
for this reward for two years from that 
date, iiml, if Ju; be already in possession 
of tliis di.-tinction, ‘hall deprive jiim of 
bis distiiiguii’^bing mark ami good-cundnet 
pay for one year ; and a seirond recorded 
olVence witliin twelve months .shall reii- 
dtr tw'o years of iinintcrnqitccl good- 
conduct necessary to (»btuiii a restoration 
of such rcwMi il. 

I k Tiie soldier liaviuLT two or more 
distinguishing marks sbaii, in like man- 
ner, for the first, second, and tliinl re- 
corde<I offences, forfeit mie di^tinguisb^llg 
mark, and fbe goo.l-condiict pay allowed 
with it, for one year for eaeii offence ; and 
if a fourtli otlence be recorded against him 
in the regimental dcfanlrtM>.’ laxjk, within 
tvvcdvc months, he shall forli.il all claim 
in eonsejpicnce of his j)revions good con- 
duct. and siiall only he eniiiicil to obtain 
a restoration of his liomjiirahle <listiiic- 
tioiis by subsetiuiiilly serving, with un- 
interrupted good conduct, for tw'o years 
to obtain one distinguishing mark, for 
four years lo obtain two distingnisliing 
marks, for six years to obtain three distin- 
gitishing marks, and fur eiglit years to ob- 
tain four distinguishing marks. 

l.">. Any soldier who. by having been re- 
conled in the regimental defaulters’ hook, 
siiall have been adjiidgt‘d to have been 
guilty of an oJU.'iiee by which lie is to for- 
feit the whole or a jiai t <1 his reward for 
jirevions good condnet, shall, if he denies 
ilie commission of such offence, have the 
right of a]»pcal to a court-martial. 

i(>. A .soldier may, for a first oifence of 
a serious iiafnrc, he adjudged, by the sen- 
tence of a comt-marfial, to forfeit all or 
any part of the advantages he had <lerived 
troiii Jiis ])ievions good conduct, either 
absolutely or fora longi r or shorter ]>eriod, 
according to the circumstances witich 
siiall have ajipt'a-red in evidence. 

17. TJie ilistincfioti and the rewards 
granted by this warrant do not extend to 
Serjeants ami other non-commissiuned 
ofheers above the rank of coiqioral, and 
thcyw'ill not be allowed, while serving* 
any addition to their established pay; but 
if permitted to purchase their discliargcs, 
or to obtain free di.seharges at their own 
request, they will be admitted to the be- 
nefit of Art. 11 of this warrant; and if 
discharged to ])eiision, they may for pecu- 
liarly good conduct, on the cspeci^ re- 
commendation of our general commander- 
in-chief, c'itid by the consent of our secre- 
tary at-war, communicated to the com- 
missioners of Chelsea Hospital, beallo>vod 
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ailditions of Id., 8d., 8d., or 4(1. a-day to 
tlieir pensions ; provided that the ap^gre- 
gate pension shall in no case exceed, tor 
a sCTieant Is. lOd., for a qiiarter-inastcr- 
serjeaiit Id., and for a serj cant- major 
Id. a- day. 

18. All soldiers now in onr service, 
who enlisted siiicre the Ist March 
hut before 1st Sept. 18S(>, shall have the 
option of reli(t(|iiisl\ing all light to the 
additional pay of 2d. a day to which they 
are now entitled after the completion of 
fourteen yt'ars’ infantry, or of seventeen 
years’ cavalry service, and shall then he 
entitled, by their good conduct, to claim 
tlie Id. a day alter seven years’ service*, 
and shall be in all respects entitled to all 
the advantages both of good -eond net pay 
while serviee of pension on discharge, 
and of deferred pension, which are liere- 
irihefore granted to soldiers enlisted on or 
after Ist Sej)t. 

10. All soldiers imw serving, who en- 
listed on or lu’fon* tin* Ist. IMarch 18.“*.*}, 
shall, hy relin^^ui^ (dug their right to aildi- 
tioiiul pay lorliaigtli of serviee, he entiiled 
to claim all the ;nlva}»tag(‘s of gootl- con- 
duct pay while sei ving which are hereby 
granted; hut as the warrants which were 
in force at tin* time of (heir original en- 
listment givcf iIu’iM a riglit to higlica' rates 
of pension on discharge than lliose wlji<di 
are to be granted to men eidisted after 
the 1st iVlisrch tlu'y will not be 

entitled to liavc their goo{Ucondnet i>ay 
added to their pensions on dis<*liarge. 

20. In special cases, however, of men 

enlisted on or before the 1st March I8.*l.‘l, 
who, by their good conduct, liavir obtained 
one or more distinguishing marks, and 
who, after sliort service may be diseliarged 
for disabilitie.s, or by reduction, either 
without pension or with temporary or 
eonditional, or ]>ermanent ])ensions (not 
exceeding those granted for similar dis- 
abilities and services under our warrant 
of the 7th Feb. tJie goo(l-<*oiidiict 

pay may, by the consent of our secretary- 
at-w'ar, be added to their pensions ; and 
.Mich men, if not plactMl iijmn permanent 
jionsioiia, may he registered at Chelsea 
for the deferred jiension, under the same 
riilc.s as the men enlisted after tJie Ist 
March 

21. All soldiers now serving wlio en- 
listed on or before the Ist Sept. 1S;JG, 
and who have completed twenty-eight 
years’ service, may, on reliiupiisliiiig their 
right to additional pay, receive td. a day 
of good-conduct pay, provided their names 
sliiill not have been entered in the regi- 
mental defaidter-s* book for at least eight 
years imrnediatelypreceding the exchange. 

22. Soldiers who have completed 
twenty-one years* service may, on re- 
linquishing their right to additional pay 
receive 8d. per diem good-conduct pay, 
provided their names shall not have been 
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entered in the regimentol defaulters’ book 
for at least six years immediately preced- 
ing the exchange. 

28. Soldiers of less than twenty-one 
years’ service, already in the receipt of 
additional pay, at 2d. a (lay. for length of 
servic'e, may, on relinquishing their right 
to additional pay, continue to receive the 
same a mount as good -conduct pay, pro- 
vided their names shall not have been 
entered in the regimental defaniters’ hook 
for at least four years immediately pre- 
ceding the exchange. 

24*. Soldiers who arc already in the 
receipt of additional pay of Jd. a day, 
tor length of service; may, on reliinpiishing 
their right to additional pay, continue to 
receive the same amount, as good-con- 
duct pay, j)n)vi(h‘d their names shall not 
luive hecJi ent<n*ed in the ri;ghnental de- 
faulters’ hook for at least hna years iiiiiiie- 
diately ]>rccc4ling the (}xchnnge. 

25. Sohiiers not yet in the receipt oi 
additional pay for length of service may, 
by relinquishing their right to the same, 
receive good-coiidinrt pay, on completing 
the respective periods of seven, fourteen, 
twenty-one, and twenty-eight years, pro- 
vided their names shall not have been 
entered in the regimental defaulters’ book 
— in tJie lirst ease, for at least two years ; 
in tin? second ease, for at least /<///?• years ; 
ill the third ease, l»)r at least six yirjirs ; 
ami, in the fourth (.‘a so, for at least eight 
years, immediately preceding. 

2(>. Soldiers who were present at tlic 
Hattie of Waterloo shall he allowed to 
reckon two years in addition to their 
actual seiviee; and those who were en- 
listed before the 1st Dec. 1829, shall be 
allowed to reckon three years for two of 
a(*tuul service, after the age of eiglitoeii, 
in the JOast and West- Indies (in other 
than West- 1 mlia regiments. ) 

27. Soldiers enlisted before the 1st 
Sept. 1880 shall he eiilitled to distin- 
guishing marks, whether they accept or 
not tlie option of relinqiiisliing additional 
pay fi»r good conduct pay; and they shall 
be eiiUlietl to the .same addition to tlieir 
])ciisioiis for the number of distinguishing 
marks they may se\’eralJy possess at the 
];eri(jd of their discharge, as is allow-ed 
to men ill receipt of good-conduct pay. 

Given at our (\nirt, at Windsor, this 
20tli day*of May 18.S7, in the seventh 
year of our reign. 

Hy Ills Majesty’s Command, 
(Signedl Howick. 

M AUK AS RUl'EES. 

Financial De^mrtmeni, March 21 1838. 
— The lion, the President in Council 
give.s notice, that the Mint Master at 
Calcutta ha.s been authorized to receive, 
until further orders, Madras rupees of 
lull weight at their intrinsic par, vtz. as 
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equal to Company’s rupees, without any 
charge of seignorage for recoirmge, 

CO U RTS-JVI A RTI A L. 

At Ghazoepore, on the 2d March 
1838, Gunner N. Carroluii, 4tli comp. 3d 
}>aU artillery, was charged “ with iiiaii- 
slaiighter, in having, at Secrole, (IJemires) 
feloniously and wilfully killed Ginincr M. 
Ncille, of tht? sain e company, by throwing 
him- down with force upon the groiiml, 
and falling upon liiiii, on the I2ch of hVh. 
JH38, by whi<;h his hlaiidor was ruptured ; 
whereof the .said Ncille died on the Ifitli 
Fel). 1838.” The Court found tlio pri- 
soner guilty, with the exception of the 
words “ feloniously and wilfully,” of which 
they acquitted him, and sentenced him to 
imprisonment for the iieriod of oiu? calen- 
dar month; which sentence was after- 
wards disapproved of by the ('oinmamler- 
in-Chief, and the prisoner onh'rcd to 
return to his duty.— litiwarhs hij tin Com- 
mander-in- Chief : “ ] disapprove of the 
proceedings of this court-martial. 1st. 
Hecause the court having taken on itself 
the decision of a question of law, instead 
of having ]>ermitted the exposition of the 
law given by the deputy jiulge advocate 
general to guide it, has committed the 
error of finding the prisoner guilty of man- 
shiughter, with the exception of the word.s 
'feloniously and wilfully,’ the first of those 
words Ijehig indispensable to define the 
crime of manslaiigliter. Thus the court 
has aflirmed the crime, having abstracted 
the essence which const if iited the crime. 
If the act w'as not * fclonioii.sly’ done, 
the crime cliarged was not coimnitted. 
2dly. l?ccause the court over-ruled the 
opinion offered to them hy the deputy 
judge advocate general, on the point of 
reading the charges to eveiy witnc.ss, pre- 
vious to his examination. 'I'he reason 
why it is preferable to abstain from that 
proceeding, appears to have been ])ro- 
perly stated hy the deputy judge advocate 
general : namely, that the jiractice may 
frequently operate ''as a leading question 
would do) to guide the answer of a dis- 
honest witness. No rule is laid down by 
authority on this point ; but in the ab- 
sence of a nile, analogy is the safest guide. 
In courts of civil Jaw, the indictment is 
not read to u witness. T desire that the 
officers who comi>osed this court-martial 
will repenise the 6ch paragraph of the 
G. O. of the 25th of July 1836.” 

At Dinapore, on the 2()tli March, the 
following soldiers w'ere found guilty and 
sentenced (taking into consideration nu- 
merous previous convictions) to trans- 
portation, as felons, for seven years, viz . — 
Privates Peter Ferrick and John John- 
son, H. M. 49tli Foot, fur <lesertion ; 
private Pierce, Cotter, H.M. 31st Foot, 
for theft, breaking out of hospital after 
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having been admitted a patient, and de- 
sertion; and private Thomas Johe^, H.. 
M. 31st Foot, for being' drunk, feigning 
sickness, foreing a sentry, and striking the 
seijeant of the regimental barrack guard. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

April in. As<tist. .Surg. John Bowron to liQ post- 
master at .lessore. 

Mr. A. U. Bell to be ina;ristratc and ajllector of 
Coorgaon. On Mr. 1*. C. 'french leaving Dehh.'e, 
prcpjir.at»>ry to l\is departure on fur1(>ugh, Mr, Bell 
will procfi'ii thitlier nn»l relieve him from the of- 
fici!s itf niHgistrai e and collector of Dehlec ; and he 
will ofliciate in those capaei tics till further orders. 

.Mr/.y il. .^.s.si.st. Snrg. ,1. Login, w.o., to oUlei" 
a*e as postmiwtor at lloogh'y, diirwi;' absence of 
Mr.Wi.se on sick cert., or until further orders. 

tiir f'h:v.k< M. Ocliterlouy, Bart., having ex- 
ct-eded Use ptrijxl wiiliin winch, iiiuier rlie ordei.s 
of the lloM. the('i)urr (»f Oirectois, he ought to 
have (lualiiied himself for the public service by 
proticii-my in two of the uativo liingiiages, has 
Ix eii ordered to return to Lngh>"d ; date yMi May 
1:1;;; J. 

Vinlutfir/iit, tS'c-— April lit. Mr. I*. C, Trench, 
leave of jibseiiei!, for lour tntmths, preparatory to 
applying for permission to proceed to Euroi>e on 
furlough. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Furlotfff/i/t, cyr.— -April i>). 'fhe Rev. C. Parker, 
district chaplain of Neenuich, leave of absence for 
two montlts, for ])nrpose of proaxMling to Bombay 
on ined. ct-ri., ami from thenee for two years to 
Van Diemen's Land for recovery of his health. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

(By the (Jovernor-Goneral). 

Simla, April 24, IJWfl. — The following appoint- 
ments made in department of Quarter Master (ie- 
neral of Army -(..'apt. .1. Paton, deputy assist.. <pi. 
mast. gen. of 1st class, to lie an assist. (|ii. mast, 
gen.; t.icul. II. Kewney, deputy assist, qu. mast, 
gen. of :?d class, to be a deputy assist, in 1st class : 
Lieut. H. P. Alcock, oflieiating deputy assist, qu. 
mast, gen., to be ailcputy assistant in 2(1 class. 


(By the President in ('ouncil). 

Fort fVilliafn, MayT, IftlH. — llogt. of Artillery, 
Lieut. Col. and Brev. Col. J. P. Boileau to be co- 
lonel, Major George Everest to he lieut. col., Capt. 
and BTf>^ Maj. Thomas Tinibrell to be major, Jst- 
Lieut. anrl Brev. ('apt. F. Brind to be capt., and 
2<1-I.ieut, Charles .Stewart to he Ist-lieut., from 
25th April la'JH, in sue. to Col. (Maj.Gcn.) Clements 
Brown, r.n., dec. — Supcmiim. 2d- Lieut. Henry 
l.ewis brought on etl’ective strength of regt. — Kst- 
Idcnt. and Urev.C.'apL J. L. Mowatt to be capt.. v. 
Capt. 11. Clerk dec., with rank from 2.'ith Apriliaiil, 
V. Capt. and Brev. Maj. T. Thnbrell prom.— 2d- 
Lieiit. Charles Boulton to be Ist-Iieut. from 
2.5th April lam, V. Ist-LicuU and Brev.Capt. J. I*. 
Mowi^tt prorn. 

Itith N.l, Lieut.'W'illiain Inncs to be capt. of a 
company, and F.ns. .1. W. Carnegie to be llvut., 
from 1st April la'lH, in sue. to Capt. George Abbott 
dec. — Ens. John Inglis to be lieut., from 16th April 
lain, V. Lieut. George Shairp dec. 

A*ith N.l. Lieut. and Brev.Capt. G. C. Armstrong 
to be ca]U. of a comp., and Ens. A. G. Reid to be 
lieut , from 16th April 1638, in sue. to Capt. H* T* 
Raban dec. 

fdcut. Edward Darvall, 67th N.I., to have rank 
of capt. by brevet, from 1st May ia'18« 

(jndet of Infantry II. Hopkinson admittpA oh 
cstab., and prom, to ensign. 

Assist. Surg. George Rae, at pfe^ntdofcig-^ty, 
under orders of Superintending . S«riie<i!a. .at;9ir- 
raekporo, placed at disposal of Deputy 
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of Bengal, with a view to his being appointed to 
temporary charge of medical duties of civil station 
of Hooghiy, during absence of Dr. Wise. 


FirRT.OUGlIS. 

To Europe. — May 7. Lieut. G. O’B. Ottley, 6th 
N.I., for health. 

To Cape of Good Hope. — May 7. Lieut. Col. 
W.G. Mackenzie, 6th N.I.^on private aflalrs (evcn> 
tually to Europe). 

Toomr/ndta.— April23. Lieut, (and Lticainrev. 
MaJ.) J. Laughton, Bengal Engineers, serving with 
British detachment in Persia, leave for six months, 
commencing on 22d Oct. 1837* 

Obtained leave of Absence, — May 7* Lieut. H. 
Siddons, of Engineers, revenue surveyor at Chitta- 
gong, for six weeks, on private affairs. — Lieut. J. 
R. Abbott, 12th N.I., junior assist, to Commis- 
sioner of Arracan. for one month, to visit presi- 
dency, on private affairs. 


OUDE AUXILIAUY FORCE. 

April 21.— Kns. C. M. Rees, 6.W1 N.I., to be se- 
cond subaltern to 1st regt. of Infantry, v. Ens. M. 
£. SherwilL 


HER MAJESTY’S FORCES. 

April 26.— Capt. James Brown, F., who had 
served l.*» years and upwards as a subaltern previ- 
ously to hi.s prom, to a company, to have r.aiik of 
('apt. by brevet in East Indies only, from i4th June 
IltM). 

The following officers of 0th Foot to proceed to 
Calcutta, by water, on court martial duty, viz.— 
lirev.Capts. Kerr and Batine; Lieuts. Metcalfe and 
Farrant ; Lieut, and Adj. Hoblnson. 


Finif.OlTClI. 

Kng/rtnd.— April 2<). Eus.W. Shelton, 44th K., 
fur hcaltti. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals tn the Ilitfer. 

May 8. TmliariOakt R.ayne, from Port Louis 
and Madras ; John Hepburn, Robinson, from 
Moulinein and Rangoon.— 0. Malevlm, Kyle.s, from 
liOiulon and Madras; Ihineeuft Victoria, Lee, from 
Imnclon and t'eylon. — II. Donna t'armeUta, F(»ss, 
from Mauritius and Ceylon ; Eamont, Burtsal, 
fiom Rangoon.— 1.^ Mary, Munford, from Ho- 
bart Town. — 14. Edward, Morum, from London 
and Madras. 

Departures from Calcutta* 

May 14. Betsy, .Snffield, and Sultana, Page, 
both for Bombay; Elizabeth, Thaddcus.forMoul- 
mein and Rangoon ; Emma, Hudson, for London. 
— 22. Jjnwrence, Gill, fur London ; Salma, Luckle, 
for Liverpool; Haoffhly, Roubin, for Bourbon; 
Chetdbon Packet, Kentish, for Batavia. 

Sailed fi-om Sau/p>r. 

May 8^ Cowaejee Family, Wallace, for China; 
Donna Paecoa/ Jessy, Auld, for Penung. — 1«. 
Atlas, Gallett, for BourlK>n ; Margaret ; Flora 
Macdonald.— 12. Bobarts, Elder, for London ; Lun- 
cier, Auben, for Mauritius.— IG. Frederick Hath, 
Toby, for Mauritius. 


Freight to London (May 17).— Dead Weight, 
£ 5 ; Measurement Gocxls, ,-Cb to Several arri- 
vals had been aiiiiniinced during the week, and 
freights were likely to fall to ^'4. 10s. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

April 15. At Calcutta, Mrs. J. Mendies. of a son. 

26. At Lucknow, Mrs, D. Poley, of a daughter. 

SO. At Meerut, the lady of Capt. T. 11. Scott, 
:0th regt. N.I., of ason. 

May% At Slmlnh, the lady of J. Thomason, 
Esq.,G.S.,ofason. 

Aseaf. Joiini.N. S. Vol.27.No. 106. 


4. At Iluxar, the lady of A. Matthews, Esq., of 
a daughtee. 

— At Benares, the Lidy of A. K. Llndesay, Esq., 
civil surgeon, of a daughter. 

10. At Barrackpore, the lady of Capt. W. A. 
Troup, l.'ith N.I., of a son and heir. 

11. At Calcutta, Mrs. W. Greenaway, of ason. 


MARIIIAGLS. 

Ajn‘il2ISi. At Scrampore, Stephen M. Varden, 
Est}., to Bagoom, widow of the late Varden M. 
Varden, Esq. 

May 12. At C^alcutta, Archibald Campbell, Esq., 
58th regt. N.I., to Maria Erskine, only daughter 
of the late Capt. Thomas Jaspar Atkinson. 


DEATHS. 

April 24. At Akyab, Ensign F. P. Rivers, 67th 
N.l. He had but recently left Calcutta in the. 
Krishna. 

28. At Seramporc, aged 87, Mrs. J. G. Geissler, 
relict of the late Ur. Geissler. of Chinsurah. 

2.>. At Khalna, Jessore, Mr. J. G. Avlet, indigo 
planter, aged 35. 

May 6. At Scaldah, Mrs. M. J. Hawk ins, aged 60. 

8. At Midnapore, Farquhard Campbell, Esq., 
superintendent of salt chokies in that district. 

10. At Calcutta, Mr. T. Jones, of the police of- 
fice, aged fhl. 

11. At Calcutta, James Nicholson, Esq., late at- 
torney of tile .Supreme Court, aged 45. 

— At Calcutta, Jas. C'nck, Esq., aged 38. 

— At liitally, aged 2.3, Harriet Elizabeth, wife 
of Mr. T. H. Ely. librarian Hurkaru l*ress. 

13. At Calcutta, Ann Eliza, relict of the late 
Joscp!i Green way, Esq., aijed 47. 

Uitely. Urowned. at sea, on his passage from 
England in the Duke qf Northumbekandt Mr. K. 
Leith, cadet, Bengal army. 


Rlalirasi. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

Tl’J’I.K BESTOWED UPON A NATIVE, . 

Fort St. George, April \9, 18.38. — The 
TIoii. the Governor-general of India, hav- 
ing taken into his consideration the emi- 
ncMit zeal, ability and integrity, displayed 
by Vencata Hao, in his capacity of native 
assistant to the Commissioner for the ter- 
ritories of the Rtijah of Mysore, has been 
pleased, as a murk of the favour of the 
British Government, to bestow upon him 
the title of Rai Rauya Kai ; and the same 
is hereby notified for general information 
by order of the Right Hon. tlie Governor 
ill Council. 


MERITORIOUS CONDUCT OF A HAVILDAR. 

Fort St. George, May 18, 1838. — His 
Exc. the Comniaiider-in-cliief having 
brought to the notice of Government the 
meritorioiis conduct, during the late in- 
surrection at Mangalore, of Ilavildar Ram 
Dcen Oopuddiah, of the Itli hat. of artil- 
lery, the Riglit Hon. tlic Governor in 
Council is pleased to promote tliat indivi- 
dual to the rank of Jemadar, and to direct 
that he be borne on the strength of his 
battalion as a siiperiiuineniry until the oc- 
currence of a vacancy. 


lN.STnUrTIONS IN THE EVENT OF TROOPS 
being attacked by CHOLERA. 

Heeul Quarters, Banaalore, May 21, 
1838. — 1 . The Commander-in- chief desires 
(•*) 
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the attention of officers in command of 
corps and detachments on the march, to 
the following instructions, in tlic event of 
the troojis or followtn-s under their com- 
mand being attacked by cholera. 

2. In such cases it is directed, that the 
greatest attention be paid to the seleetion 
of encamping ground, that it be iiigb, 
dry, and clean — and this it is considered 
may generally be found at some slight 
sacrifice of convenience, with respect to 
water and sujiplies, which, however, in 
the case sup})osed must be looked upon 
as of minor importance. 

Officers whose camps may be attack- 
ed by cholera are strictly enjoined by 
his Exc. to avoid encamping near large 
towns or villages, and from having any 
further communication with the inhabi- 
tants of the country tliaii may be rendered 
necessary for the supply of provisions ; 
and this even to be conducted with the 
greatest caution. 

4*. In like miiiiner, officers in command 
of corps or detachments c;i route^ arc de- 
sired, when passing tliroiigli a district, or 
by a town or village, in which the disease 
may exist, to act in the same manner as 
directed in the foregoing paragraph. 

5. In cases where the cholera may 
exist to such an extent as to make the 
measure desirable, officers will halt alto- 
gether, on any eligible spot within reach, 
or merely move their camp for cliange of 
air and clean encamping ground, until the 
<liseasc may have so far diminished, or en- 
tirely left them, as to make their progress 
to their destination desirable. 

VETERINARY SUROEONS. 

Fori St. George, May 22, 1838. — Tlie 
following extract from a letter from the 
Hon. the Court of Directors in the mili- 
tary department, dated 7th Feb. 1838, is 
published for the information of the army : 

Para. 13. ‘‘ It was our intention, when 
appointing veterinary surgeons to the 
mounted corps in our service, to grant 
them the same rank as Avell as the sanic? 
pay and retiring pay, as veterinary sur- 
geons in her Majesty’s army. We ac- 
cordingly desire that when any veterinary 
surgeon in our service shall have served 
twenty years, he be classed with captains 
according to the regulations in the 
Queen's army- 

AVA PRI7.E MONEY. 

Fort St. George, May 22, 1838. — With 
reference to the G. O. by Government of 
the 22d Aug. 1837, directing the distribu- 
tion of Ava prize money to the parties 
concerned ; the Kight Hon. the Governor 
in Council, at the representation of the 
General Prize Committee at the presi- 
'dency, has been pleased to extend the 
period for receiving claims and closing the 
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proceedings of the several committees to 
the 31st Aug. 1839. 

The Kight Hon. the Govenjorin Coun- 
cil is further pleased to direct, with a view 
of facilitating the distribution, that officers 
commanding corps which served in Ava, 
whcji granting prize certificates, shall in- 
sert the general mirnber and company of 
the individuals on whose account appli- 
cation may he made to them, and that 
presidents of committees shall furnish such 
iiiformatioii on siihinitting their claims to 
the Geneml Prize Coniinittee. 

Station committees will correspond 
with officers cominandingcoi^is, &c. when 
they require any inforiiiation regarding 
claims preferred to them. 

Civil. APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Mai/ I.*). W. II. B.ibin^ton. Rm] .. to act as prin- 
cipal collector and ina^'istrate of Coiinhiiiore, 
during al)Rcncc of Mr. Drury on sick certificate, or 
until further orders. 

10. n. D. Darker, F!sq., to act iis a principal i*ol- 
lectorand inaf;istrate of IVellorp, duriiif; einploy- 
nieiitof Mr. Stonehonse on other duty, or until fur- 
ther orders. 

22. J. H. Bell, Ksq., to be a coinniissioner for 
drawing' of Covernment lotteries of the present 
year, v. Mr. R. D. Parker. 

Aitainecl Rank.— >0. L. l*r«ndcrf;ast. ns senior 
merchant, 11 Mi April 10.10; E. t,'. Lovell, 

2.5th April; II. 1). Phillips, as junior inerehaiil, 
22d April. 

4''^.— May ir». G, I). Drury, Esq., to 
visit presidency, on sh k cert., to enable him Uioh- 
t.ain leave to proceed li> t’ape «)f Good I lope.— 
Lieut. Col. Mnclcan, resident at Tanjore, for twen- 
ty-four days, to visit Madras on private alliiirs. — 
*2li. The Mu.ster Attendant, leave of absence, until 
15th June, on account of indisposition. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Mnj/ 23. The Rev. Alfred Fennell (rcrenlly ad- 
mittisl an asisistant chaplain on this estah.) to 
act as cliaplain of Black 'Pown, during; cmploy- 
iiicnt of tfie Rev. Mr. Mahon on other duty, or 
until further orders. 


hi 1 L I T A R Y APPOINT M E N'l’S, 
PROMOTIONS, 8cc. 

Yrn't Sf. ih’nrfrc. May 1.5, Cadets of Infan- 

try II. R. Owen, I'hos. Kiernan, T. D. Thiselton, 
and 11. U. Ci. Dallas admitted on esUh., and prom, 
to ensigns. 

Lieut. E. Uitinas to act as civil engineer in .5th 
division from date of Capt. Cotton’s departure, 
until Lieut. Bell is able to join, or until further 
ortlers. 

The services of Capt. T. D. Carpenter, 4Bth 
N.I., permanently placed at disiuisal of .Supreme 
Goveriiinent. 

May in.— fi7/* y.l. Lieut. S. Gompcrlz to be qu. 
master and interpreter. 

Sujwrnum. 2d-IJeut. John Oiichterlony Irroiight 
on eneetive strength of Engiiu.'ers from Dth Sept. 
1Kn7, to complete estab., v. 2d- Lieut. Richard H. 
('hapmaii dec. 

Cadets of Infantry Robert Jones, W. S. Simp- 
son, G. 11. Saxton, G. C. Mowbray, R.S. Dobbie, 
and II. 1. Mundcll admitted on estab., and prpm. 
to ensigns. 

Donald Macfarlane, M.o., admitted on astab. as 
an assist, surg., and app. to do duty under $iirgeon 
of General Hospital at presidency. 

Lieut. R. Cannan, 40lh N.I., whose services 
were placed at disposal of Supreme Government 
on26tIi April 183fl, re-appointed to act as satMssIst. 
com. general fh>m that date, until further orders* 


Register , — Ma dr as. 
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Jlfa.v22.--Cadctsof Infantry Walter Selby, Her- 
bert Bott, and G. M. Martin admitted on estaU, 
and prom. tocnsi};nR. 

Col. R. L, Kvans, c.u., recently appointed tem- 
porarily to a seat at Military Hoard during absence 
ofclilet engineer, relieved from that duty. 

The services of Capt. Janies Macdonald, 4r»th 
N.I., to lie replaced at disposal of Com. in Chief 
from Ist June. 


IIcad-Quartcriit Muj/ 12, 183fi.— Ens. H. A.O. 
Const, 4rtth, removed fnan doing duty with Kith 
regt., and to join detachment of his corps recently 
returned from Singapore. 

Maj/ 14.— Lieut. (\)1. G. San<lys removed from 1st 
to Hth L.(7., and Lleut.Col. (Hrev.Col.) M. Riddell 
from latter to ftirmer regt. 

Mau Id. — Lieut.t'ol. W. J. Bradford, .'ITith regt., 
to lie president of Special Invaliding, ike. Commit- 
tee fissenibled in Fort St. George, in room of Capt. 
J. C.Wallace, Hth L.C., relieved from that duty. 

'file following young ofHcers to do duty with 1st 
N.I., and ilirecled to j«)in:~ Ensigns II. U. Owen, 
Thomas Kiernan, T. G. Thisieton, and II. R. G. 
Dallas. 

Majf 18. — The following young officers to do 
•luty;— Ensigns Robert Jones and W. S. Simpson 
xvith Kith N.I.; G. II. Sexton, G. (!. Mowbray, 
.md H. 1. Muiidell with 24th do.; R. S. Dobbtc 
witli 44th do. 

— Assist, Surg. T. W. Stewart, ri.d., re- 
nuived from right wing Madr.is Europe.an regt. to 
do duty with 11. M. 4th regt. 

Assist. Surg. J. Ladd removed from <loing duty 
with 11. M. .')4tli regt., .'ind posted to 14lh N.l. 

Mrij/ 2'l. — The following young officers to do 
ilutv:— Ensigns Herbert Bott, G. M. Murtiii, and 
Waiter Selby, with 24th N.l. 

Krtnuiiidtion. — T.ieut. S. Gompertz, acting qii. 
mast, dill regt., having been examined in the Ilin- 
tloostanee language by a eommittee at Viziaim- 
grnin. Inis been leported iiualilied for the duty of 
interpreter, 

Vcrmittful to Retire from the Servire. — M.ty l.“». 
Capt. Samuel Stuart, 1st N.V.B., on pension of 
his rank, from date of his embarkation for Europe. 

Returned to fluti/t from Kurofic . — IMay 18. Lieut. 
E. II. Impev, 81st L.I. — Ist-Lieut. F. J. Brown, 
Artillery. — Capt. James Mellor, 2(lth N.l. — Lieut. 

( Brev.C.'apt.) D. Stretlell, 2dth N.l — Assist. Surg. 
C. H. Auchinleek, M.n.— 22. 2d- Lieut. II Morgcll, 
Artillery. — Lieut. R. 1*. Bourdillun, 4:kl N.l. 


MJUI.dlJClIS. 

To vMt Presidenctf (pre]iaratory to .ap^ilying for 
furlough to Europe). — May 11. Lieut. W. Marriott, 
dtli L.C. 

Tn Singapore. — May 22. Ens. J. 1*. M. Biggs, 
88th N.L, for eight months, for health (pcrinitteil 
by Government of India). 

To Rombat/. — May 18. Lieut. J. W. Farrau,25th 
N.I., uiieitpired portion of leave until Ist Nov. 
1888 (also to Mahabalcshwar Hills and Jaulnah). 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals, 

May 12. JAirkins, Ingram, from London. — 13. 
Herefordshire, Isaacson, from Mauritius and Pnn- 
diclierry. — 14. Duka of Northumberiand, Wooil, 
from London. — Kk Isabidla, Miinro, from Lou- 
don. — 18. Husanua, Ridley, from Mauritius and 
Point tie Gallo: Rolton, Voiing, from London ; 
and Lonach, Seager, from Rangoon.— 18. H.M. brig 
f'iidor, C;rozier, from Kedgeree; and Cuiia, Gray, 
from Mauritius.— 21. H.M. sloop Raieigh, khtin, 
from Triiicomallee; and H.i!. ship Jump, 

from Bombay, Mangalore, and Calicut. — 22. Gtoire, 
Furneanx, ftom Pondicherry ; and StoalUtw, Ma- 
calisier, from Masulipatain. •» 23. yorbuddu, Pa- 
trick, from Calcutta. 

Departures. 

May Ifi. John JVilliam Dure, Ev.Ut, for Coriii- 
ga.— 17. Isabella, Munro, for Calcutta. ~18. JLar- 
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kins, Ingram, for Calcutta. — 19. Bolton, Young, 
for Calcutta ; and Susanna, Ridley, for ditto. — 21. 
Cultn, Gray, for Calcutta; and H.M. sloop Zebra, 
Met.'rea, for England, vut Trincoinalicc. — 22. C/a- 
riasu, Andrea, fur Masulipatain. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGE, AND 
DEATHS. 

UIKTHS. 

MnpCu At the residency, Hyderabad, the lady 
of Major .1. A. Moore, of a (laughter, who sur- 
vived *)iily a few hours. 

7 . At Hingolee, the lady of Capt. Fklward Hayns- 
ford, of a son. 

1«. At Seciinderabiul, the lady of Capt. Win. 
Sheltev, 2()th N.I., of a son. 

1 8. An 1 liingalore, the wife of ( lapt. W. W.Bakcr, 
major of brjgatlc, of a son. 

17* At Ootacaiiiimd, Mu! lady of J. C. Morris, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

— At Palaveram, Mrs. Wrightnian, of a son. 

20. At 'I’mijore, the lady of <\'ipt. John Hutch- 
ings, commanding Lite resident’s escort, of a son. 


MAItKIAl^K. 

Jlf//.y28. At Madr.xs, IL Ileyne, Esq., Ifith regt. 
N.L, to Elizabeth, fourth daughter of the late 
Liiuil. ('ol. Elpliinstoiie, and grand-daiighier to 
Majfir Gen. J. Wclsli, commanding Northern Di- 
vision. 


DEATHS. 

Mat/ fi. At Mailras, Mr. William Thompson, 
)tensioncd apothecary , aged .78. 

10. At .Secunderabad. .Superintending Surgeon 
George .Moikle, of the medical establishment. 

— At Negap.itam, Fanny, relict of the late Mr. 
Josepii Jesiiito Marlins, aged 4!i. 

17 . At Cuddapah, 11. '1'. Bushby, Esq., judge 
and criminal judge of Bellary. 

18. .At Madras, suddenly, John William Dare, 
K.s<i., senior \>artner of the firm of Messrs. Parry, 
D.’ire, ami t 'o. Injuries produced by a fall from 
his liorse, and terniinuting in aponlexy, were the 
causes wiiicli led to this imexiieeteu event. 

19. At Negapatam, Mr. Francis Gibson, of the 
ordnance department. 


Dombap, 

GOVKKNMENT OROEUS, &c. 

('UKUENCIES. 

Tetrilortal Department, March 7, 1838. 
— It is lieroby notilicd, for gciiernl infor- 
mntioii, that from the commencement of 
the ensuing othcial year, or the 1st May 
1838, the Company's rupee is to be the 
money of account in supersession of the 
local currencies, in the following collec> 
torates, viz. — Surat, Taiiiiali, Rutnageerce, 
and Ahmednugger. 

Tlie Right Hon. the Governor in Coun> 
ctl is fi^rthcr pleased to direct, with a view 
to accelerate the general introduction and 
circulation of the new currency, that at 
every station at which the Company’s 
rupee is now issued in payment from the 
(jovernment Treasury, that coin be in- 
variably employed by all public ofiicers in 
their odicial transactions, their estimates, 
contracts, and payments of whatever de- 
scription, being strictly confined to it, and 
the bazaar price currents at each station 
being drawn out and fixed in it. 

It is, however, clearly to be understood, 
that although tJie Coinpany’s rupee is to 
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be. t^e . money of account in the coHec- 
torates above enumerated, aiid to be the 
money of payment in all stations within 
the limits of the Hon. Company’s terri- 
tories subordinate to this presidency, 
every fiieility is to be afforded for the re- 
ceipt, by the Government officers, of the 
local currencies, since so long as these 
coins remain in circulation, payment must 
be received in them, or hi the Company’s 
rupee, at tlie regulated exchange, as may 
best suit the convenience of the payers. 


regret at their separ^ipn a|lcr such a 
length of service together, the major ge- 
neral feels that the change which has led 
to Col. Walker’s removal from the sttiff of 
this command is so advantageous as re« 
gards his professional prospects, that every 
seutimcnt of personal regret must yield 
on this occasion to the congrutulation 
whicli he is bound to offer him on his ap- 
pointment to his new command. 

SlTirPINO. 


MXLlTARr FENSlONEKS. 

Head QuarterSy Bombay, March 15, 
1838. — Considerable inconvenience and 
trouble having been experienced, by mili- 
tary pensioners of this establishment hav- 
ing proceeded to stations under the Ben- 
gal and TMadras presidencies, previous to 
the requisite authority being obtained; 
it is hereby notified, that pensioners can- 
not be permitted to leave this presidency, 
until the required sanction of the govern- 
ment under which they may wish to reside 
shall have been received and officially an- 
nounced. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals, 

May 26. Ifararin, Guerin, from Bourixm.— 27 
Hoof^leut Bayley, from Colombo. — 2f». Java 
Todd, from London.— :H), L<mdo»i,TaU, fromc:ape. 
—31. Hdvn, Setford, for Mauritius. — Jc.vn 1. 
Fanny, from Siam. — 2. Hopkinson, Stephens, and . 
Crusader, Wickmaii, both from Liverpool. 

Departures, 

Mav 21. Fort William, Melville, Allateme, 
Clarke, and lAtrd Castlereagh, Tonks, all for China. 
— 22. H. C. schooner Tigris, .Sharp, for Persian 
Gulf.— 2a H.C. vessel Make, Daniell, for Suez ; 
and StMleby Castle, Morgiui, for China.— 2A. Hau- 
TUih, Metiregor, for Ciiina. — 2!>. Tamerlane, -Smith, 
for Persian Gulf; and Lady Grant, Jeffery, fur 
China.— 31. Severn, Wake, for London — Ji’nk2. 
DoAley, Mamed Ajom, for -Singaijore. — 1. The Ex- 
p^ition to the Persian Gulf. 

Freight to London (June 2).— :€G. 10s. to £G. 15s. 
per ton. 


Arrivals at Cnlomlx).— May 3. Virginia, Wliif- 
fen, from Madras. — 7> John Denniston, Barker, 
from I.ondon.— a. Royal Family, from Cochin, 
&c. — 9. Tieklcr, Ellis, from Mauritius. 

Dejtartttres from ditto. — May G. Virginia, Whif- 
fen, fur Madras. — 11. Tickler, Ellis, for Point dc 
Galle. 


Arrivals at Point fie Galle, — May 9. Soohrout, 
lliniic (mate), from Calcutta, and Fizarnbane, 
Adainga, from Bombay and Goa (put into this port 
iu eonsequeticc of had weather). 

Departures from ditto. — Mav 1. Caletlonia, Sy. 
mers, for Mauritius (with 139 labourers for govern- 
ment' — 5. Aimtvrll, Wilson, for Ixnidoii. — (iL Jtii- 
hert Uptmkic, Framjce, for Rangoon. 


aiUTJl. 

Ap. il 1«. At Colpetty, the lady of J. F. G. Dray- 
brouke, Ksq., of a daughter. 


T>EATH. 

Ixitely, At Trinromalie, Lieut. Percy, of the 
Ceylon Rifle Regiment. 


^tttgaporr, 

BUIPPIXe. 

Arrivals at -Sinraporc*. — Previous to May If). 
Thomas iMwry, from Liverpool; Parket, from 
Algoa Bay, Ceylon, *Stc.; Glasgow, and FurtjhM, 
both from Penang; Layton, Catherine Cornelia, 
Mandarin, Amelia, and William Vtrmvn, all fri>in 
Batavia; Siam, from N.S. Wales; Bombay Castle, 
Anna Maria, Karl of Uatmrrm, and Ardaseer, all 
from Bombay; Volunteer, from Bengal. 

Dcistt tares from ditto. — Previous to May 21. 
PrtrAff, A»r London ; for Siam ; Bombay 

Castle, Antin Maria, Volunteer, and Thomas Imw- 
ry, all fur China; Layton, for Pedicr Coast. 


DEATH. 

May 29. At Bombay, after a few days' illness, 
Robert Riddell, midsniptnan, of the Indian IVavy, 
youngest son of the late Thomas Riddell, Esq-, 
of Camieston, Roxburghshire. 


Cfridon. 

SERVICES or COLONEf. WALKER. 

Gmeral Order,’^Ka7uly, May 4^, 1838. 
•—In announcing Col. Walker’s relief from 
t^. situation of deputy adjutant general 
to the troops serving in Ceylon, the major 
geparal commanding tlie forces cannot 
allow the opportunity to pass without ren- 
dering to Col. Walker this public testi- 
lidony of bis approbation of the manner in 
which he has conducted the duties of his 
department during a period of nearly seven 
years that he has served under his orders. 
At the same time that ho expresses his 


Freight to T,ondon (May 17). — Tin, ^4. ; -*>ugar, 
X*5 to X‘U; Coffee, £h. lbs.; Pepper, jt‘0. lbs.; 
Measurement Guods, X‘7> lbs. to Xo- 


BIRTHB. 

Mareh 14. At Singapore, the lady of Wm. Kci- 
rulf. Esq., of Manilla, of a daughter. 

Ajnril 3- At Singapfire, the lady of Johannes Lefl- 
Icr, Ks<|., of a daughter. 

1,7. At .Sing.ipore, (he lady of Lieut. F. B. Ash* 
Icy, Madras Art illery, of a daughter. 

Mays. At Malacca, the lady ot Wm. T. Lfwif» 
Ksq., C.S., of a son. 


DEATHS. 

March 12, At Malacca, Mrs. Henrietta Krsal, 
relict of the late Mr. A. Kraal, of the Dutch' civil 
service. 

.dprU 21. At SItwapore, Mary, wife of WlMfam 
Maxwell Dirom, Ksq., Bengal C.N., aged 20. ' 

29. At Singapore, Mr. Henry Sinclair, aoubfiOIMi 
late Major. James Sindair, of the Bengal 'brmy, 
aged 3ti years, twenty of which weresiiiiilt tt tne 
service of the Hon; Comtiany at Bcncoolen, 
nangi and Singaiaire. - j . l 

Mays. At KatnpongGlam, after a short 
voro illness, Robert Jauncey, Esej. 
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Dutct) 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals at Batavia.— Prcvicms to May 12. Ta* 
pantca. and India, both from Rotterdam ; Sutianna, 
from Sounbaya ; Sufnatra, from Calcutta ; Jane, 
from Benooolen. 

Veparturee from ditto.— Previous to April 2(1. 
Wittiatn Brown, for Singaiiore; Brenda, for Per- 
nambuco. 


Arrutats at Anjer. — Vanffuard, Alexander, and 
Comala, all from Liverpool ; Huur// Weltenleu* from 
Swan River; Chieftain, from the Clyde; Mart/uis 
of Hasting*, from N. S. W ales. 


SHIPPING. 

Previous to April (!. Sylvh, from Cal- 
cutta and Singapore; Sarah Barry, from N.S. 
Wales; Rnnnyinede,(xom Singap<ire. 

Departures. — Previous to April (i. Blake, for 
London ; Maiy Dagdalc, for Bristol. 


DEATH. 

Lately, Cant. J T. Lancastcr« of the ship Agnes, 
stationed at Lintin. 

^U)»trala0ta. 

KEW SOUTH WALES. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

AprU.-^yir. John Rae to be postmaster at Aja- 
matong. Lake (Jcxirge. in room of Mr. 13. Kelsh 
resigned. 

Mr. il. W. II. Sinythc to be an assistant sur- 
veyor. 

Lieut. n.T. Sayers, IKith F., and Lieut. H. D. 
Smart, 2}lth do., to be magistrates of the territory. 


BIRTHS. 

April 1. At Darlinghurst, the lady of the lion. 
C. n. llitldell, iCsq., of a son. 

15. Mrs, Hammond, of ('laii Montes, near Carap- 
bell-town, of a daughter, being her eiglith child 
born in the colony. 

17. At .Sydney, the ladv of Charles Boydell, Ksq., 
J.P., of Caniyr-Allyn, Patterson’s River, of a son. 

ifl. At Collingwooil, Mrs. G. Plaekett, of .a son. 

2.3. i\t Parramatta, Mrs. Laurentz CanipbelJ, of 
a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

March 2d. Mr. John Johnson to Miss Elizabeth 
I.ewins, of Sydney. 

28. Mr. Martin Dewing Cooper to Mrs. M. S. 
Watt, Sydney. 

:j0. At Sydney, IL Buckley, Esq., of Limestone, 
to Susannah, eldest daughter of the late J. Abbott, 
£sq., county Roscomnidn, Ireland. 

Ajn-it 12. At Sydricv, Mr. Edward Gray, of Sul- 
ton Forest, to Miss Janet Reilly, of .Sydney. 

14. At Sydney, J M. Scott, Esq., commander of 
H.M. eruizer Hanger, to Mary, fourth daughter of 
the late F. Patten, Esq., many years chief magis- 
trate of Rochester, Kent. 

17. Mr. George Goodenough, of Kew Cottage, 
to Miss Susanna Hutchings, of Sydney. 

281. . At Maitland, Mr. T. N. Tozer, of Swan 
Reach, to MIm Margaret Campbell, Morpeth. 

24. At Sydney, Mr. John Brown, of Halifax, 
Yorkshire, to Miss Susanna Short, late of Dublin. 

May 10. At Liverpool, Lieut. George Wardell, 
21M:h Foot, to Mrs. Wilson, relict of the late Capt. 
Wm, Wilson, (Kid Foot, and second daughter of the 
late Richard Brooks. Esq., of Denham Court. 

14. .'At MaltUnd. W. H. Wlndeycr, Esq., of 
Tiligra. William’s River, to Miss Frances Oliver, 
of Port Stephen'!. 

17. AtSytlney, Capt. D. C. F. Scott, Bombay 


I..C., to Maria Jane, second daughter of Majqr 
George Barney, commanding Royal Engineers, 
Sydney. 


DEATHS. 

March 1. At Parramatta, by the accidental faU- 
Jng of a piece of timber whilst repairing bis mill, 
Mr. George Howell, aged 33. 

Api-il 11. At Sydney, Donald McLeod, Esq., of 
Taklskar, Van Diemen’s Land. 

17. At Shanes Park, South Creek, John Harris, 
Esq., J.P., the oldest magistrate In the colony, 
aged 76. 

19. At Sydney, suddenly, Mr. Andrew Murray. 
He bad engaged his passage in the Sarah, which 
was about to sail for Port Phillip. 

2.4. At Sydnev, Sarah, wife of Capt. Thomas 
Makelg, late 01 11. M. hulk Pheentx, youngest 
daughter of Mr. A. W. Brown, late ordnance 
storekeeper. 

May 3. At Sydney, at the residence of J. A. De- 
mnulin, F:sfi.. surgeon II. M. 50th rest., Grace, 
widow of William Davidson, Esq., and mother of 
Mrs. Demouliti, aged 73. 

12. At Sydney, after a short illness, Sarah, wife 
of Mr. E. S. Mall. 

— At Windsor, tlie Rev. S. Maraden, senior 
chaplain of the colony, in his 7<‘ld year. 


VAN DIEMEN'S LAND. 

APP01NT.MENT. 

March. — Mr. Thomas Wilkinson to be postmas- 
ter of Both well, V. Mr. Barber resigned. 


BIRTHS. 

March 29. At Buthwcll, Mrs. Matthew Robin.son, 
of twill sons. 

April 14. At Jericho, the lady of H. Nicholas, 
Esq-, of a daughter (since dead;. 

15. At New Town, Mrs. Lee Archer, of a son. 


DEATHS. 

/fprtVO. At Hobart Town, Mr. G. W’illiamson. 

— At ditto, Mrs. R. Smith. 

— Mrs. Lindley, wife of G. Lindley, Esq., 
Brighton. 


iHtaurttius. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals, — May I.'k Ludlouf, from Bordeaux.— 
16. Argos, from f.ondon. — 18. Betzoni, from Mada- 

C icar; Velox, from Algoa Bay; Kmtnti, from 
unceston and King George's Sound. — 19. Lyn- 
her, from New llolkand. — 20. Augustina, from 
Cape. — 22. Ajiprefitice, from Cape. — 23. Jmn Gm- 
ham, from I.ivenxiol. — ^24. William iMckerby, from 
Caiie ; Palmer, from Marseilles. — ^26. Sirius, from 
Marseilles.— June 3. Saucy Jack, from Madagas- 
car; H.M.S. Letieref, from Mozambique Channel. 
—4. Lord Saumnrez, from Madagascar. — 14. Sfer- 
ling, from London ; Time, from Algoa Bay ; Bon 
Henry, from t!hcrlx)urg.— 1.4. Argos, from Bour- 
bon; Edith, from Nantes.— 18. William Allen, 
from London; Marseilles, from Montevideo. — 17. 
Branken Mwtr, from London and Isle of France; 
Fortune, from Havre; GraAom, from Marseilles.— 
18. from Nantes. — 19. Harrison, from 

Londonf— 20. Courier, from Cape. 

Departures.— Maich 28. Mermaid, for Rangoon. 
—April 2. Ann Gales, for Hobart Town. — May 9. 
Jane Blane, for Madras. — 10. Samuel Baker, for 
Calcutta. — II. Watkins, for Singapore; Lord 
Auckland, for Madras; Dorothy Gales, fotTanue. 
tave.— 12. Haidee, for Madras.— 16. Kilmamv, for 
Hobart Town ; Seymour, for C!alcutta. — 17. Balk>^ 
chan, for Pondicherry — 18. Velox, for Ceylon.— 
23. Augustina, for Madras; Betzoni, for Tama- 
tave.— 24. Emma, for -Singapore. — ^28. John Pan* 
ther, and Mary Eliza, both for Calcutta.— 30. Cos* 
siopea, for Calcutta.— 31. (^vendish Bentinek, tor 
Calcutta.— June 2. Lynher, for Calcutta.— 3. Argos, 
and Apollon, both for Calcutta.— 5. LordKi^in* 
stone, for Corlnga; Margaret, for Mouluicln. 

Freight to Lotidou.— dt‘8. 10s< iHsr ton. 
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IIIKTH. 

Fc6. 17. The lady of J. G. H. Holmes, Esq., H.M. 
3.'>th regt., of a sou. 

erape at asooii jSiope* 

SHIPPINO. 

Ai-rival« In Table Bay. — June 27. RoTbnrjfh Cos* 
tie, from C'alcutta — July 2. Brighton, from Bos- 
ton. — :t. Cheerful, from Liverpool. — o. Adrastne, 
from Liverpool; Senator, from London. — H. Adams, 
from St. Helena: Hc-union, from Marseilles. — 13. 
Sitsostris, from Calcutta and M.adras. 

nrjMtrturc'i from ditto. — .lime 24. Dauntless, for 
Calcutta ; Ijtnl Sauntarez, for AlgoaBay. — ^July4. 
VeUntjf, for Hobart 'fown. — 5. Hvxfungh Castle, 
for London since put into Simon’s Bay leaky, &c.) 
— I.'i. Meg M err Hies, for Maurilius ; Friends' Good 
Will, for Algoa Hay. 

Atrirals In Simon’s Bay. —June 19. Sarah Fran- 
res, from Uio dc Janeiro. — 2(J. ll.M.S. I'/pec, from 
Ascension. — 22. Mazepija, from London. — 25, 
Conch, from Algo.*! Bay.— July 1. Camden mission- 
ary ship). Lord H'itliam livnthick, Cambridge, and 
Ararhne, all from London. — 11. Asia, from 
London. 

Uepor/Mi'tw from ditto. — June2fi. Mun/ord, for 
Launceston. — 3i). 1).M.S. V'oUtge, for India; 

H.M..S. Bonettn, for Mauritiu.s. — July 7. Araehne, 
for .Sytlncy. — H. Ijord tVUliam Bentinck, for llo- 
bart Town. — Asia, for Madias. 


r.l KTtfS. 

June 3. At Graham’s Town, the lady of Ideut. 
G. 'I*. George, 7.'»th regt., of a daughter. 

25. At Wolf’s Crag, Mrs. Frederick Phi]ipps> 
of a d.aughtCT. 

Julff 5. At Glencliftb, Mrs. J. Carlisle, of a son. 
— At Kockwood, Mrs. T* Mourse,of asou. 


MARRIAGE. 

Lately. Licut.Col.William Battle, of the Bengal 
f.avalry, to Isabella, daughter of the Kcv. Holt 
Okes, D.D. 


DEATHS. 

JMny 19. At Cape Town, the Rev. W. Davies, 
pastor of the Baiitist t.'hurch. 

31. Tin? wife <»f Mr. .1. W. Maas, ago<l 40. 

June 3. Mr. James Foster. 

10. At Salt River, Mr. .1. II. I.) Brockman. 

14. At dr.-iatr Reinet, Samuel Veil t)crtel. Esq., 
senior, aged 75. 

21. At Welgevallan, near Stellenbosch, Chris- 
tiaan .Ackennanii, Esq., senior, agctl 72. 

— The wife <»f Mr. .1. J. Steytler, aged 01. 

22. Mr. W illiam Rohert.soii, aged .‘17. 

24. At W'oreester, Mrs. W’ in, Watson. 

July 1- At Cape Town, Ann, wife of (S.(T. Sand- 
ford, Ksq., acting a.4.sist. com. geii., iq;ed40. 

l.'i. Elizabeth Montgomery, relict of John Fos- 
ter Hill, Esq.. R.N. 


HER MAJESTYS FORCES IN THE EAST. 

PUOMOTIONS AND CHANGES. 


4t/i h. Drags, (at Bombay). (!ornet W. Drysdalc 
to be lieut. by purch., v. (Gordon who retires : fl. 
F. llodsou to be eorncL by pure))., v. Dryiidalc 
(both 14 .*!>ept.) 

\tth Foot (in Bcng.*)!). Lieut. S. H. Metcalfe to he 
capt. by pureh., v. Harper who retires; Kns. I). 
I’iric (o be liiiit. by mirch., v. Metcalfe; and B. 
AVnlshe to be ens. by purch., v. Pirie (all 2H 
Aiig. 30'. 

2lst Ftmt 'at V.D.I.and'. R. Nicholson to lx: 2d- 
lieiit. by pureh., v. I);iw.son whose appointment 
has been cancelled ;7 .Se]it. i 

5k)th Font (in N. .s. 'Wales). Ens. <!ha.s. Green, 
from 21RI1 regt., to l)e en.s., v. Dc Cresjiigny who 
exch. ; Qu. Mast. .Serj. Joseph M(x)re to be qu. 
mast.. V. Freer .app. to (j2d regt. (both 23 Aug. 33;. 
— Lieut. S. H. Murmy, from !>2dregl., to be lieut., 
V. Petley who cxcli. ; W 1 1 . Itathlxiriic to be ens. 
by pnreh., v. Grant who retires (both 21 Sept.) 

5\Mt Foot (on way to V. D. Land). Lieut J. 
Hughes, from h. p. 32d F., to be lieut., rejiaying 
<Iif., V. Foreman prom. (7 Si?pt.) — Ens. C. A, Pa- 
get to be lieut. by pureh., v. Hughes wlio retires; 
K. H. Kelly to be ens. by pureh., v. Paget (both 
14 do.) 

S.'ith Fttot (at M.adras) Ens. E. G. Danicll to be 
lieut. by purch., v. Cuffe who retires; J. Frend to 
be ens. by purch., v. Danicll (both 7 Sept.) 

53//i Foot (in Ceylon). Capt.C.A.Arney. fromh.p. 
unattached, to be capt., paying difT., v. Fisher app. 
to 95th F. <28 Aug. 33). . 

CiM Foot (at Madras). Lieut Colin Buchanan to 
be capt., V. Moore dec. (15 Jan. .33); Lieut, and 
Ou« Mast T. Freer, from fitithregl., to be lieut, v, 
Buebanaa (28 Aug.)— Ens. F. J. Egar to be lieut. 


by purch., v. Freer who retires; R. Gubbins to be 
ens. by pureh., v. Egtir (both 14 Sept.) 

VMth F(tot (in N.S.W’a’es), Litnit. Simon Freer, 
from h.p. Hith regt., to be lieut, v. Kelson app. to 
Ceylon Rillo Regt. (23 Aug. .’53 . 

!H)fh Foot (in c:eylon). Maj. J. Singleton, from 
h.p. unattached, to bein.Tjor, v. U. G. Niculls who 
exeh., rec. dilT. 7 Sept.); Lieut. G. 1). Bowyer to 
be c.ipt by purch., v. Owen who retires; Ens. 
Lord J. Beresforil to be lieut. by ]mrch., v. Bowyer 
(both 21 .Sepr.): Ens. and Adj. C. M. Cheater to 
h;ive rank of lieut. (22 do.); .1. B. W'oollcombeto 
be ens. by pureh., v. Lord J. Beresford (21 do.) 

Ceylon llijie Regt. Lieut. C. 11. M. Kelson, from 
«(»th regt., to be lieut., v. Grierson app. to 78th 
regt. (23 Aug. 33). 

Unattached. Lieut. E. Forman, from 51st rcgt., 
to be capt. without purch. (7 Sept.) 

Brevet. — Lieut. Robert Leech, Bombay Engi- 
neers, employed upon a particular service in AfT- 
ghanistan, to have local rank of major in Alfgha- 
nistaii and Persia while so employed (7 Aug. 38 . 

Memwunda. — Lieut. W’m. Bell, h.p. N.S. Wales 
Vet. Conips., has l>eeii permitteil to retire from the 
service, by the sale of an unattached lieutenancy, 
behaving become a settler in New South Wales 
(23 Aug. 33). 

Lieut. CnI. J. H. Phelps, h. p. unattached, has 
been .allowed to retire from the service, by the sale 
of an unattached lieut. colonelcy, he being about 
to liccoiuc a settler in New South Wales (31 do.) 

The names of tlie gentleman appointed to an 
cnsigiicy in the 13th F., on the 17th Aug. 1838, arc 
F. Van istraubenzee, and not JV. F, Straubetizcc. 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


EasUindia TJouse^ Sept. 2(5, 1R*58. 

A quarterly General Court of Proprie- 
tors was held at the Kast-lndia TIoiino 
this day. Tlic Court was in ail e speeial 
for the purpose “ of layinj' before the 
jiroprietors, for their apjirobatiori, a reso- 
lution of the Court of Direetors, of the 
Mh of September, grunting the sum of 


;t^5,000 to the estate of tlie late Mr. 
Win. Fraser, commissioner and agent to 
the Governor-general at Delhi, iijion the 
grounds therein stated.” 

The resolution of the Court of Directors 
was agreed to, when a ballot was demand- 
ed, which was fi.xed for the 9th Oclober. 
TJic report will be given next month. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

FAST-INIIIA INI..AN1) .STEA M-NAVIOATION, 

A Company has been formed in Lon- 
don, th(; object of whiidi is to establish a 
regular inland navigation by Kteum boats 
on the Ganges and other priiicijml rivers of 
India. A more promising scheme, and 
one better calcidated to promote the bene- 
fit of India, by strengthening the resources 
of the Government, ami facilitating and ex- 
tending commercial intercourse throughout 
that vast country, it is dirtieult to conceive, 
iload-making in India is still in a back- 
ward state, and roads are obstructed and 
destroyed by tlie climate, the rains, floods, 
and the sun. Water-carriage on the noble 
navigable rivers, whicli arc the groat 
thoroughfares, is the ordiiiany conveyance 
even for ])as.sengers. In a letter, highly 
commending the plan, from Mr. C. K. 
Trevelyan, late Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India and Ilcngul, in the Secret 
and Political Departments, to the Secre- 
tary of the Company, that gentleman ob- 
serves : “ I entertain no doubt of your 
undertaking answering extremely well a,s 
a pecuniary speculation, if it is managed 
Avith only ordinary judgment and eco- 
nomy: so convinced am I of this, that 
if I had money at my dispo.sal I should 
invest a considerable sum in your stock. 
Ilcfore I left Calcutta, Ca])tain John- 
stone irifornied me that the freight and 
f‘alnns of the existing Government steam- 
ers were regularly engaged Avithin three 
days from the time AAiien the books Avere 
opened, and that he had often liad to 
reject as much as would have filled three 
nr four other steamers, and this at the 
existing high rates, and at the commence- 
ment of the undertaking. He also told 
me that the Government Avas gaining by 
the establishment in an unexpected and 
extraordinary manner; and he mentioned 
some particulars for Avhich I do not like 
to trust my memory, or to commit him 
to a statement made in the course of an 
ordinary coiiATrsatioii. But by far the 


most convincing proof, to my mind, that 
the speculation is a sound one, is, that 
the native merchants Avere competing 
AvitJi eai^h other to secure a jilace in the 
steamers for their goods. TJie trade of 
the Ganges is already A'cry great, 'fhe 
Ganges is the high road of a highly ])io- 
diictive tract of country, containing up- 
wards of sixty millions of inhabitants; 
and now that the transit duties are aho- 
lished, the duty on sugar equalized, the 
land revenue of the Upper Provinces ])ut 
on a footing vvhii.di admits of the free 
investnu'iit of capital in agriculture, the 
judicial system reformed, and many other 
improvements made or in progress, all 
tending to give free scope to the re- 
sources of the country, tlie trade is likely 
to increase with a degree of rapiility of 
AA'Iiich former experience, founded on a 
totally dirtVirent .state of things, can furnish 
no criterion. Passengers Avill he a great 
and indefinite source of profit. NotAvith- 
staiidiiig the extraxagantly higli rates, 
Iiuth of accommodation and f^ond, the 
monthly steamer to the Upper Provinces 
lias been crowded with passengers ; and, 
if the rate.s are reducred to corrcsjiond 
with the means of the body of the people, 
Aveckly and daily, and in the neighhour- 
hood of C^aJentta, liourly steamers will 
be equally eroAA^ded. UpAvards of 100,000 
people are calculated to come into Cal- 
cutta every day, most of Avhom come by 
the river, and a large projiortion of them 
from the populous villages wbicrh line 
the hanks of the river above the city, 
forming an almost continuous suburb for 
about forty miles* The throng in and 
out of the city is still gi-eater on the 
occasion of native holidays and festivals. 
Fleets of boats, croAvded with passengers, 
may be seen working their way u]> or 
down the river at those seasons ; and 1 
will answer for it that tlie natives Avho 
would not prefer a steamer, if one Avere 
to he luul and they could afford it, would 
be very feAV indeed. ' * 
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ORCCAN PRIZE-MONEV. 

Return to an Order of the House of 
Commons, dated June 7, 1838, for 
“ A Return of the Value of the Booty 
captured as Prize-Money by the Army 
in the Deccan, in 1817-18; the Amount 
M’hich has been distributed, and the 
Dates when distributed; stating also 
the Amount now in the Possession of 
the Trustees, or of the East- India 
Company, and when the Distribution 
of that Amount will take place." 

Bengal Sa.Rt. 

By amount of Deccan booty realised 
and carried to credit of Deccan Prize 
Fund, in an account rendered by the 
East-IndiaCompany, dated 2Sth Aug. 

la'M 63,60,214 

By interest thereon credited In same 

account 33,83,733 

By amount of proflt on remittances of 

bullion 1,17,399 

Oy amount of interest realiscxl uiion 
exchequer bills in custody of Rank of 
England, in names of the trustees • • 86,988 

By amount realised by sale of the Nas- 
suck jewel, in August last, invested 
in exchequer bills, and depoaited in 
the Bimk of England in the names of 


the trustees 74,972 

Total 1,92,22,406 


N.B.— In addition to the above, 
there are the Nagtxire jewels, in 
the custody of the Company at 
Benares, and tlie subject of a 
correstiondence with that Court; 
and there are other points con- 
nected with the account rendered 
by the Court, which are the sub- 
ject of discussion with the Di- 
rectors. • 

30th Sept. 1826. Amount distributable 
under royal warrant of this 
date • • • Sa.R.s. 22, .34.377 
13th Feb. 1828. Do. do. 4.3,48.432 

39th July 18.32. Do. do. 30,(KI.999 

6th Aug. 18.34. Do. do. 91,872 

Amount of legal costs paid by order of 
the lAirds Commissioners of her Ma- 
jestv’s Treasury, in the years 18,34 and 
1K35, to the solicitor wlio represented 
the late Marquis of Hastings, Lieut. 
Gen. Sir Thomas Hislop, and Col. 
Prother's force, in prosecuting the 
claims of those parties ; and to the 


solicitor of the Treasury 1 , 27,526 

98,02,297 

Balance in exchequer bills in Dank 
of England, or in possession of 
the Eaat-India Company 4,29,299 


I*. S. It has not been considered expe- 
dient to distribute this balance until the 
outstanding claims, the subject of dis. 
cussiun, as stated above, shall be .settled. 

Wellington. 

Chaiiles Ahbuthnot. 

London, June 20, 1838. 

KNVOV FROM MUSCAT. . 

An envoy extraordinary from the Sul- 
tan of Muscat has aiTived in this coiintiy, 
and has been honoured by an audience 
with her Majesty, 

YBPXRY CHURCH. 

The Rev, Edward Whitehead, son of 
the Vicar of Chard, is appointed to the 
charge of the thurch at Vepery, near 
Madras, and the superintendence of the 


new Mis.sionary College established there. 
— Bath Herald. 

CHAPLAIN TO THE BISHOP OF CALCUTTA, 

The Rev. J. H. Pratt, M.A., has re- 
ceived the appointment of chaplain to the 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta, vacated by the 
resignation of the Rev. Josiah Bateman, 
who has been presented by the Dean of 
Saruin to the vicarage of St Mary, Marl- 
borough. 

ASSAMESE TEA. 

A quantity of tea, the produce of the 
British territories in Assam, has been re- 
ceived at Leadenhall-street, and liaving 
been submitted to the judgment of seve- 
ral tea-dealers and others, has been pro- 
nounced equal in every respect to the pro- 
duce of China. 

TEAK TIMBER FOR THE NAVV. 

The Admiralty ccminissioners have ad- 
vertised for 5,0(X> loads of East- India 
teak timber, to be procured from the 
coiist of Malaliur, to be selected by a pur- 
veyor in India, employed by the commis- 
sioners. The bond is to be for j£5,(XK) 
for the due jierformance of the contract. 
The wood is for the use of Portsmouth 
and Pembroke dock-yards, at the rate of 
2,500 loads per annum in each of the 
years 1830 ami IHIO. 

.lUnc'.E OP S. AUSTRALIA. 

Mr. Henry Cooper has been appointed 
Judge of the colony of South Australia, 
in the room of the lute Sir John Jeifeott, 

ABOLITION OF FEES. 

A resolution which was recently passed 
by the Hon. Court of Directors of the 
East-lmlia Company is now confirmed 
by the India Board, by which the fees 
tormcrly required from civil, military, and 
marine olheers for certificates of the 
Court's permission to return to their duty 
in India, have been abolished from tlie 
25th May last. — Atlas. 

POLICE OF S. AUSTRALIA. 

Government has determined on ex- 
tending the new police system to South 
Australia, and have for that purpose se- 
lected two of the London ofiicers to pro- 
ceed thither. 

SHERIFF OF VAN DIEMEn's LAND. 

The Queen has been pleased to ap- 
point Peter Fraser, Esq. to be sheriff of 
the Island of Van Diemen's Land ; date 
28th August. 

THE PRINCE OF OUDK.- 

The following i.s the reply of the Court 
of Directors of the East- India Con^-' 
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pany to the second application of his 
Highness the . Prince Aklialood*I>o\vl:ih of 
Glide, laying claim to the sovereignty of 
that kingdom; — 

“ East-Tndia floiisc, 2d Aiig. 1838. 
Sir : Having laid !)cfore the Court of 
pirectors of the East- India Company 
your Highness’s letter, dated l.'jth ultimo, 
I am commanded to acquaint you. that 
the Court regret that they must ilecliiio to 
enter into any discussion witli your High- 
ness upon the question of the succession 
to the throne of Glide. 

I have the honour to ho, Sir, your most 
obedient Iminble servant, 

“ J. C. MnT.viLi..” 

“ To his IlighnesK Prince 
Akbalood-Dowlah of Oude. ” 


Ti'i; ai;my. 

It is the intenlion of fhn authorities to 
carry out systematically tlic rotation sys- 
tem in quartering tlie army. 'J'he follow- 
ing order will in future beohserved. vh . — 
]. TModiterraueuii ; 2. West-liidies .S. 
North America; *k (’ape of Ciood Hope, 
Mauritius, and Ceylon ; o. New .South 
VV^ales and Van DiiMiien’s Laud to India. 

TheOlcth and l).5tli regiments have been 
ordered from Ireland to (k;ylon, to re- 
lieve the 58tli and Gist regiments, whieh 
are to return home. 

The head-quarters of tlie .jlst regi- 
ment has embarked in the Karl Grejj for 
Van DicMnen’s luiiiid. 

The 18th Uoyal lri;di regt. at Oyloii 
is expected to embark for India, in appie- 
licnsion ofa rupture with the lliirmese. 

Orders have been sent out for the im- 
mediate einljarkatiou from \^iii Diemen’s 
I^aiid of the 2lst Ihisileers, to pnjceed to 
Madras. 

It is reported that the 9GtIi regiment is 
the next on the list for service in New 
South Wales. 

Maj.-Gen. Sir Robert Arbutlinot has 
sailed in the Ilernid for ('leylon, to as- 
sume the command of the troops in that 
island. He is accompanied by (?apt. 
Thurlow, 9()th regt., as aide-de-camp. 

Maj.-Gen. Sir Robert Henry Dick, 
formerly of the 42d Royal Highlanders, 
has been appointed to a command at IMa- 
dras, vice Maj.-Geii. Sir John Fitzgerald, 
removed to liornhay. Ciqit. Fyfe, of the 
42d, proceeds as his aide-de-camp. 

Capt. M. C. (J‘Connell, of the 28th, 
has been appointed assistant military se- 
cretary, and Lieut. W. B. J. G‘<.’oiiiiell, 
of tile 73d. aide-de-camp, to Maj. Gen. 
Sir Maurice G* Connell, upon the staff of 
the army in New South Wales. 

A new mode of slinging the knapsack 
is approved at the Horse Guards, and 
will be in. orders the next supply. 
jdmu Journ* N.S. Vol.S7. No. 106. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Skpt. 3. Imnlioe, Gibson, from Rert{;al IDth 
April; ofT Kalnioutb.— H. Ranawda Manjilcn^ Sta- 
vors, from Mauritius 10th June; at Dpal.'— 10. 
Mmumsart Gieische, from Ilatavia 14th May; at 
Falmouth (for llotterdam).— 11. RohartSt Kldcr, 
from li?th May; ofl* Hastiness. — Stirlinfr- 

shirfi.t Soollay, from N. S.\VaIe.5i; off Rearhy Head. 
—12. Rarbarat Beasley, from Bombay .lOth April ; 
anil Urywoud. Jones, from Bengal .'10th April; 
both off Liverpool. — I.*!. Cttsfrian, Kelloi'k, from 
Bombay Ulth May; and Compet'ttt, Rhodes, fnnn 
ditto 2dth April; both off Liverpool.— Ferrmteo, 
Doiikson, from Batavia; at Di^l. — 14. Afid- 
iMthum, Morrison, from N. S. Wales 2flth April ; 
and Ahntvsll, Wilson, from C’eylon .Sth May; both 
off Hastings — Glnhe, Alexander, from rni)e tlth 
July; off Falnujuth. — 1"». Klephnntn. Biiehanan, 
from BenKul lOtlr April; Mcllish, ('owley, from • 
South Sf•:^s and Mfiuritius; and JV';?e/«/^e, "l*attnT- 
son, from MauTitius 1st. May ; all at Ileal.— 7Vo;«r, 
Kiii/^j, from Ha1a\ia; at (\>wf's. — tViUioni, Hamlin, 
from Bombay 2iith /\})nl; at (7recnf)ek. — 1/. Rni/rd 
S’overcif'Ht Monerieff. from Batavia l.'ilh May; <iff 
Porismoiitli (for Uottordam). — .l.-ii/f, I’rwrnan, 
from Batavia Id* h and ]*.i i'Jiin/f, Gilkfson, 

from N.S. Wales 1-t M;.y; liotli (df Frdmontb. — 
Rrfpr Prorpir, Bnriow. from N.S.M'.alcs r.’Utb April ; 
off llastinj;s. — I'l. llaiittin, T.HVt, from V. i). Land 
2tl May: ofl* Bii;;h!on. — Prtruit, I^csliaw, from 
('eylon*2<Uli April, arul (’:n>p Ifith .lin e ; ofi’Ports- 
moulb. — Xtur'i VtaUt'nur, Evans, from V. 1>. I/.nid 
27tb Marrb, and Bio de J.me'To ilf h duly ; off IMv- 
nioutb.— !{». liuh-dutUt, BtH, from Clii.ia, 1st April; 
off Kab'.’.ontb. — :U , .Irfi''. Furrier, from Mai.ill.i. 
S'oth Feb., SiofTapon? i:ub Ma'ib, an.l (.' ii.e “Jlst 
.June: off Port-anon. — ±*. lair'd Hulrh- 

iiison, from t bina March; off S.mih Fore- 

land. — V'.vphntfi’fi. Bui'Isham. f.-om BonilMy 17th 
May, and t'api* IJth July; i)iT Falmoutii. — )*avkrt 
Sehivlin<?, from Sinf^apoVe 2Ist. May, and r.ai>e2Ist 
July; off I'lyinoulb.— 24. CraiirhuHtr, Bay, from 
N.S. Wales 1 Uh May; and O»d!i*nnouth OndJc.t 
Boll, fn»m ditto 2.'ld M.‘y : both at HoM. — l>)rothcn, 
W’alsen, from fliina ‘joitt April; at t.'owcs. 

Ai <?. "23. Vrr-nr>n Sayers, for N. S. 

V/alo-.; from I)eM!.--i>4. .V c.w, Scott, for Cape; 
from Heal — F<rrh/!.-(, l-'otiievs, forPon;':il; f.om 
Livcrno'.l.— 2(5. Ntu t'i I'vall, for V. D.Iiaml 

aiid jN.S.Wa’cM Iro n Leith.- 27. .htniiis Vuttlmn» 
t'rcimartv, for Ni. S. Wales iwiili emiftrantsi ; from 
Plynioulli.— Heilm, for South .\iistralia; 
from Duuj'eiiess. — 2f{. M.ir;/ Ana. TrrlJutf, for 
Madra.s; from Portsinonlh. — Derwrnf. Riddell, for 
Ilobari Tov.n ; from Deal. — :n». II.M.S. Hernia, 
rv.'i.i.s, ft)r tVyloti an-l India: from Plvinouth.— 
('i. ndirin, Uob’erlson, for lJePi;al ; fiom Liverpool. 

- -Thtimas t/nd KUznleih, Heard, for Mauritius; 
fnini Bristoi. — 31. C Inm'dnu, Tomkins, for V. D. 
Land aiul N. S. W';iles ; and Fidmiht, t'owman, for 
N. S. Wales; both from Liverpool . — Flower of 
Iliac, Arniand, for t\ipe; from Shields.- -S kpt. 1. 
IV/udunr, Nisbet. for Madras and Bcin^al; from 
Portsmouth. — Liletibcrric, Kin^, for N.S. Wales; 
and Premirr, Were, for China; hotii from Deal. — 
Mortfaret, Canney, for N. S. Wales (w ith eouvierts) ; 
from Kin.'rston.— Iliehardson, for N. S. 
Wales, ( witli emi.maiits) ; from Cromarty, N.B. — 
tymiffni llnJea, Siilly, for Cape; from Shields. — 2. 
Cnrolhm, \V<»odin, for V.D. Land ; fnnn Deal. — 3. 
Jfinic-s lifrlnrot/, Cicland, for Ca]>c ami Bombay; 
from Dvii).— Strafford, Lane, for Mauritius; from 
Porl.snioulh. — 4. kniu, Howard, for HobiirtTown; 
uml Sra |Ff7r/i, Redknap, lorSt. Helena. — Persian, 
Spa.kes, for SinjifapoTC ; from Liver^tool. — 6. 
dtpre]/, Kirk, fur Bombay; .uul KHtn fVartaick, 
Welsh, for Lislxni arnl f’hina; l)olh from Liver- 

K >ol. — )». litodop, McGiffncy, for V.D. Land and 
. M ales ; from Liverpool. — }l. Arubian, Cain, 
for L.iunrcston: Brothers, Lobban, for Swan 
River; Prince George, Young, for South Australia, 
rid Cork ; and Laura, Crockicy , for Aigna Bay ; 
all from Dcil. — London, King, for Bengal; and 
Ann June, Stubbs, for China; lioth from Liver- 
pool. — .SYf/A'cj«fiV7 transport, Lvgg, for Rio «le Janeiro 
and St, Helena (with stoics); from Falmouth. 
mphinstone, FmiwWvi, forN.S. Wales (with con- 
victs); from Kingston. -9. Thonuia Grenville, 
Thornhill, for c:a))e:ind Bengal; from Portsmouth 
Barretto Junior, Fawcett, for Cape and Mauritius : 
and IHana, Lane, for Mauritius ; both iVom Deaf. 
—19. Brothers, Murdochi for BaUvia and Ctj^na; 

(Q) 
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and Rnliancet Robertsoti, for Bombay ; both from 
Liveriiool. — 11. Helen Jane, McDowall, for Ca)>c 
and Mauritius; from LivorpooL— 12. Penningham, 
Green, for Batavia; from Liverpool.— IM. Mnrjf 
Ann Petere, Roberts, for Ueiu^al: and Friemte, 
Arnold, lV»r Singapore; both from Liverpool.— 
IndtM, Clarke, for V. D. I.and aiul N. S. Wales ; 
ftoin nundee.— 14. Matilda, Howe, for Bengal; 
from LivfrpojiJ.— NtM«, Dcrmy, for Cape; from 
.ShieUls.— lit. Duke of Hucelcugh, Close, for Bengal ; 
from r'ortsmoiirh. — Uemuree, Boyle, for South 
Australia; from Deal. — C/«o7ff^r A'err.Arnohl.for N. 
.S.W'aJcsand V.D.Land ; from Limerick.— IfJ. Jfope, 
steamer, Cox, for f'apc; from the Clyde. — AAa, 
Marshall, for N. S. Wales (with convicts) ; from 
t;roiiiarty.— 17. Alfred, Flint, for N. .S. Wales ; 
from Plv mouth. — ('nmnaidnre, Fisher, for Mauri> 
tius; am) Marion, McCarthy, for ('ape and Bengal; 
both from Puitsmouth. — Earl Durham, (’abell, for 
N. S. Wales ; and Kirkman Finiat/, Russell, for 
Cape and Bombay; both from lX*al. — Nerv/t, (Ireen- 
holm, for Bengal; from Greenock. — IH. Eland, 
Call.an, for Bengal; Ladg Rutvena, Pace, for Bom- 
bay ; and Pandora, Greyson, for .‘Singapore: all 
from Liverpool — 20. Ranarnla Manjnkn, Slavers, 
for Mauritius; from Dial. — 20. Earl Dnlhousir, 
W'atts, forSingaix>re; from (Sreenock. — 21. Mount- 
Stuart R phiiiMtone, Stewart, for Boml)ay; and 
Jnmea Moran, Fergusson, for N. .S. \V}ib*s: l>oth 
from Greenock. — 22. Stntenmun, Quiller, for V. I). 
Land and N. S. Wale.s; fmm Deal. — '2:i. Cape Pac- 
ket, Lamb, for Cape; from Deal. — 24. Todd, 

for flobait Town; from Cowes. — Susan Crisp, 
Fleming, for M.'utritius; from Deal. — tVatatfirk, 
Little, for Bombay ; from Liverpool— 2.'3. Moira, 
Owen, for C.ape and Beng.d ; from De-il — 2<l Iln- 
sherny. Buckle, for N. S. Wales ; from Deal. 


PASSE-VCKk*; FPsOM 

Per Rohfirts, from Bengal ; (s^'C our number for 
August, n. 2R.'))— -addiiion;'! : Mrs. Bunco; Mr. B. 
J. Littlenales, late of the Herefordshire', Miss 
Bedell ; Master i‘'raser. 

Per Earl of Liverpool, from Bombay : (!apt. and 
Mrs. Shaw and ehiWl; Mr. Moore. 

Per liahoo, from Bengal : W. Robiason, Fsq. 
Per Barbara, from Bombay : J. Sureoinbe, K.sq. 
Per Patriot, from Ceylon and (\ipe; Mr. ami 
Mrs. Robson ; Mrs. Burton and child. 

P.r Royal Sovereign, from Batavia: Dr. Hender- 
son, Royal Navy. 

Per Orator, from Mauritius: Mr. and Mrs. 
Speedy; two Messrs. UestelJ. 

P^r Trafalgar, from China : A. Kel.so, Esq. 

Per Arab, from .Manilla and .Singapore; Mr. 
Arroyal; A. 'I’rotter, Ksf). 

Per Mid-Lothian, from N..S. W’ales; Dr. Price, 
R.N. : Wm. Thompson, Esq.; Rev. A. JarrcU; 
Mr. A. W. Browne. 

Per Peter Proctor, from Sydney ; Mr, Thornton. 
Per Euphrates, frrmi Bomlxiy : Mrs. Rain.'>'ay 
and two children; Ca])!. Meldrum, 2d Royals; 
Capts. Denton and Ramsiy, 24t]i Bombay N.L — 
From the Cape: Mr. Sherin and Mr. Coleman, 
steerage passengers from the Roxburgh Castle. 

Per Packet, from .Singapore: Mrs. .Schirliiig; 
Mr. Taylor.— From the Caiie; Mr. Portcus, mer- 
chant, from the Roxburgh Castle; Mrs. Durt ; Mrs. 
Titzler. 

Per Brilliant, from N.S. Wales; J, Palmer, 
Esq.; Mrs. Palmer and six children ; Dr. Wyllie. 

Per Stirlingshire, from N.S, Wales: Mrs. Scol- 
lay ; Mr. C. Walton ; Mr. Wm. Taravald ; Mr. and 
MVx. Williams; Mr. Dawson. 

Per Jessie Lomn, from Singapore ; R. F. Win- 
grove, Esq.; Dr. Bras.sey; Mr. Schwabe; five 
children. 

Per Galatea, from V.D. Land: Mr. Lawrence. 
Pier Iherm steamer, from Mediteiramvin: Major 
and Mrs. Reid; Mrs. Sniiih ; Madeline Sampson; 
Mr. and Mrs. Munro; Rev. Mr, Rule; M(*s.>rs. 
North, Le Blanc, De Vabc, Ellis, Font, Arana, 
Norton, and Vanzcllcr. 

Per Apprentice, from Mauritiu.s to the Cape: 
Mr, JetTeracn ; Mr. Cain. 

Per Globe, from the Cape : Mr, De C’osta ; Capt. 
Adams, late of the Antelope ; Mis. Adams; Mrs. 
I>Bison: Mr. and Mrs. Parr; Mr. Merworth; Mr. 
ieillikan; Mr. Alwaten 


Per Pauline B from Batavia: Mr». Parker; Mrs. 
'Wolf and family. 

Per Guluai'e, from Bombay; Mr, Slopper; Mr. 
Malone. 

Per Alma, from Batavia (arrived at Hamburgh) : 
Mr. .Simpson. 

Per COdour corvette, from Bourbon (arrived in 
France) : Admiral Cuvillier, late governor of Bour- 
bon, and suite. 

P.;r Han iett, from South Sciu: Cant. Maughan, 
late of the ship James Colvin; Cupt. Brown, late of 
the ship Gledstanes. 

Per AehUlvs, fnnii N.S. Wales: Mrs. Battersby ; 
Miss Me Crone ; Mr. NichoUs; Mr. Marks. 

Per Eliza Susan, from Batavia: Mr. Stewart. 
Per Monarch, from Bengal : Mr. T. I'yndfill. 

Per Richard Mount, fmm the Cape: Mrs. Jaek- 
son: Mra. Cooper; Messrs. Follett, Lindsay, and 
Baffcry. 

Per Bahamian, from Bengal : Mrs. Statham and 
two children.. 

F^rfwctcd. 

Pt*r H.M.S. Buffalo, from N.S. Wales : (’hevalier 
Peter Dillon; Cajit. Lewis, lareof the government 
brig IsnUdla; (\ipt. McCalliim ; Mrs. Tudor ami 
two children; Dr. Kiiig; MiLster D’Oyley. 

Per Jane Shirrrffs, from Mauritius : Mr. Gordon. 
Per Diana, from Mauritius: Capt. Darby, II.M. 
12th Foot; Mr. Bosanquet. 


PAS^iKNGKRS TO INDIA. 

Per Marion, for Bengal : Capt. and Mrs. W. 
Grant ; Dr. and Mrs. Griflith ; Mrs l»r. Shaw; 
Misses Grant, Smith, Shaw, and Apjicsley: Capt, 
Miisler, 4th L.C. ; Capt. l.owth, L.l’. ; Capt. 
Matthias Lieut. Evans; Lieut. M.ister; Lieut. R. 
Smith; Mr. Drake. — For i!»e t^ipo: Major .ami 
Mrs. Debnam, H.M. i;Uh rv'gt. ; t.’apt. and Mrs. 
Hughes, artillery. 

Per Duke tf Bucrlcugh, for Bengal: (see our 
last number, p. (ibi— ailditionaJ ; Mr. Munro. 

Per W aimer Castle, for Bouibay: Rev. Mr. and 
Mrs. Koays; Capt and Mrs. McLeod; Mr. and 
Mrs. TraviTs; Col Morgan; Mr. and Mrs. Pratt; 
Dr. and Mrs. Friiser; Mr. and Mrs. Hipiion; Dr. 
and Mrs. Bellett ; two Misses Olehah ; Miss Jen- 
kins; Miss Fraser; Capt. Laing ; Dr. Gibson; Mr. 
Co<;k, Indi.an Navy. 

Per Kirkman FUtlap, for Boinlxiy : Mr. and Mrs. 
Blseoe and two rbildnn, &<?. 

Par Fnirlie, for N.S. Waks : Maj. Gen. Sir Mau- 
rice G'Coiiiiell ; Latly O’Ccmitcll ; (Ja]it. t'ind Mrs. 
O'Connell; Ideut. W. B. J. O'Connell, aid de- 
camp; Messrs. C. P. anti (I o’f’tiiinell ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Gordon ; Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Wai.sb; Mr. and 
Mrs. Wm. CaiTiplxjll; Mrs. Peck; Mrs. 'faylor; 
Rev. E. A. Dieken; Dr. Reeily; Rev. tl F. Brig- 
stock; Messrs. Jas. Campbell, Merewether, Priin- 
rme, Morphy, Durbin, Christie, Dangar, Grant, 
Ballingall, ('aider, James, Macdonald, Bailey, 
Ross, McAlister, and Fenwick. 

Per Thomas Grenville, for Bengal : Mrs. Blair ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Johnson; Miss McIntyre; Me. 
White; Capts. M inchin, Freilcrick, ami Camp- 
bell; — Ciniiiingham, Esep; Mr. Galloway; Mr. 
Nott; Lients. Barry and Fulton; Messrs. Cam- 
pion, Costly, Champion, Maling, and Thompson. 
— For the Cape: Capt. and Mrs. Stanford and 
family. — From the Cape for Bengal : Mr. and Mrs. 
MeSween and child; Mr. and Mrs. Smith; Mr. 
and Mrs. Money; Misses Smith and Lloyd. 

Per iMdy Flora, for Madras and Bengal : Lieiit.- 
Col. Kitson; Major and Mrs. Hook; Capt. and 
Mrs. Hicks; Capt and Mrs. McNair; Llapt. ami 
Mrs. B^bie; Lieut and Mrs. Leslie: Mrs. Car- 
thew; Misses Flint, Wilson, and McNair; Capts. 
Ricketts, Simpson, and Edgar; Lieut. Napier; 
Rev. Mr. Johnston ; Rev. Mr. Knox ; Rev. Mr. 
Moiiarty and six missionaries; Dr. Mimter, H.M. 
41st regt: Messrs. Tyler, llaikes, and Coode. 

Per Moira, for Bengal : Mr. and Mrs. Kendall; 
Mrs. Ovenstonc and family ; Mr. and Mrs. Wilkin- 
son; Mr. and Mrs. Parsons; Mr. and Mrs. ('ban- 
ner ; Mr. and Mrs. Avelinc ; Miss Anderson; Mr. 
Ashe; Capt. Davies; Messrs. Langley, Thoinp> 
son, R. Yates, Willcocks, imd M’Cann. 

Per SSenolna, for Bengal; Mrs. Grierson ; Mrs. 
Wise; Mr. Bird.— For the Mauritius: Mr. and Mrs* 
Rowlandson and family. 
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MlSCEI.LANP.Ol/S KOTICES. 

The Roxburgh Otstln, Cumbt^rlaiKi, from Rcngal 
and Table Bay to i.oiiduh, |)ut into Siinoifs itay 
10th July leaky, lore-foot torn off. 

*Y\\c Kttufruld lslt\ Driver, from Calcutta to New 
South Wales, put into the Manritius April 
leaky in her upper works, and would have to dis- 
charge part ofiicr cargo toTcpair, 

The Carnatic^ Richards, bound to London, put 
back to the Mauritius 2Hth May, having cxfieri- 
enred very bad weather off (la))e I'Agiiallas. She 
had four feet water in the hold, and would have to 
di.<tcharge. 'J'he Jean Graham was to take her cargo 
to T.oudon. 

The Diana, Lane, London to Bourdeaux and 
Mauritius, ha.s been a.ssiste<l into Brr'st, very leaky, 
having struck upon the Sainles. 

The jiiine, Bronnais, from Hourlmn to Nantes, 
which put into the (.'ape of ChKHl ilojie 2d June, 
leaky, nas been condemnixt. 

milTHS, MAURI AGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIltTHS. 

jittg. 27. In Cumberland-tcrrace, the lady <if 
Thomas llankey. Esq., of a son. 

;K>. At 4<J, Broinpton Row, the lady of Robert 
Reave, Ksq., ilengul civil service, of a son. 

31. At Harwell, lieicestersliire, tlie lady of (!apt. 
T. H. Pearson, Pith Lancers, of a daughter. 

Stipe. 2. At Edinburgh, the lady of J. D. G. Tul- 
loch. Esq., iMlth I., liif., of a son. 

3. At Geneva, the Baroness Calahrella. 1 nly of 
(’apt. Vincent Kennett, Bombay aniiy, of a 
daughter. 

4. In Baker Street, Portman Square, the lady of 
O. L. Prendergast, Esep, Madras C.S., of a son. 

l(i. In Upper llarley-street, tire lady of (Tapt. 
Rivett (!arnac, R.N., of a son. 

Iti. At Branston-haii, Lincoln, the lion. Mrs. A. 
Leslie Melville, of a son. 


MAUKIAGF.S. 

Aug, 11. John (iniy. Esq., to Eleanor, voungest 
daughter of the late NLiJ. Uingluiui, Hon. E.I. Com- 
p.iny's service. 

14, .\t Rosstrevor, Capl. Tlioinas Bell, late of 
the Hon. E.l. Coinpany’s military service, to Fran- 
ces Dorcas, oidy tiaugliler of the late Rev. J. Ford. 

I«. At I 'hoi ley, the Rev. . I. 'Nlaysoii, missionary 
to Australia, to Miss E. liiikson. 

22. At .S treat ham, Edw.-rd .shlney. Johnson, Esq., 
to Elizabeth, second datighter of \\ illiam Rurra- 
dailc. Esq. of JJalhaiii, .Surrey. 

2H. .At Rathlin Church, Ireland, (iardiner Har- 
vey, Esq., of the Madras army, to Uosella, third 
daughter of the Rev. Robert (Jage, of Rathlin 
Island. 

Sept. 3. David FrascT, Fsq., assistant staff-surgeon 
Hon. E.l. (’oinpaiiy’s service, Bmnbay estabitsh- 
ment, to Mary, eldest daughter of P. Kelly, Esq., 
.Siirveyor-fJcnoraJ of Excise. 

4. At Wvcnbiiry Church, Chesliire. ,J. W. C* 
.Starkey, Rsq., Mailras army, to .Sophia Maria, 
eldest daughter of the late Capt. Rolien Caiiipbcll, 
U.N. 

h. At Cheltenham, Charles Young Basett, Esq., 
licut. in the Bengtil cavalry, to Harriet, relict of 
W. T. Garrett, Ksq., lieut. in the Bengal artillery. 

6. At Reading, William Braniston, Esq., of 
Macao, and of her Majesty’s Consulate, Canton, 
to Clarissa Sarah, eldest daughter of Francis Rey- 
nard, Esq., Reading. 

8. At Staplegrove, near Taunton, Cajit Cooper, 
Hon. E.l. Comfiany's service, to Alicia Fanny, 
third daughter of the Rev. Peter Gunning, rector 
of Newton St, Loo, and Bathwick, in the county of 
Somerset. 

— At Muff Church, county of Donegal, Alex- 
ander Grant, Esq., of ('alcutta, to Eliza, eldest 
daughter of F. Hamilton, Esq., of Londonderry. 

1(X At St. MnrtinVin-the-Fields, Capt. W. Clay- 
ton Mancsty, 8th Bombay N.I., to Sophia, daugh- 
ter of the late Lfeilt.-Gen. Wni. Millar, director- 
general of artillery, Woolwich. 


23. At Houghton-lc-Skernc, county of Durham, 
the Rev. Edward Wood, of Skelton, in the enuiity 
of York, to Charlotte, youngest d.iughter of the 
late Major John Malcolm, Hon. E.L Coinpany’s 
service. 

I.*;. At Rrnadwatcr, Sussex, Capt. M. G. Sparks, 
4‘)th regt., to .Sarah Louisa widow of the late Brev. 
CapL J. Sutton, of the 4!ith regt. 

18. At WY'sterii-super-Mere, Gordon Rippnn, 
Esq., Bomlviy army, to Clarissa Susan, youngest 
daughter of (\ A. Partridge, Esc]., of (.'otliaiiv- 
lodge, Gloujrestcrshire. 

— At All-Kouls* Church, Marylelmne, William 
Marlin Tjeake. Esq., to Elizabeth Wray, widow of 
William Mrirsdeu, Esq. 

2(». At Truro, Cai)l. .1. S. Du Veniet, of the 
Madras army, son of the late (.’ol. Du Vemet. of 
the Royal Artilliry, ro Eliza Lavinia, second 
daughter of Benjamin Martuidale. Ei-q., <jf B.ims- 
wick Square, Loi.iloii. 


DEATHS. 

June 12. At sea, by lightning, in a hurricane off 
the Cape of Good Hope, on lx)ard tlie Hrro nf Ma~ 
lotvn, on the voyage to i.iverpool, Janies, seefind 
son of Mr. William Dobie, Kingbultn (^uay, Dum- 
fries. 

Juft/ 27. On her passage froin Bombay to 
England, Miss I*arrott, youngest s-ster of J. Par- 
rott, Esq., of Dunridge, M.P. for Totness. 

Aug. 17. At Lympstoue, Devon, Capt. Henry 
llarkne s, late of the Madras army, and for some 
ye;irs hommiry seeietary to the Royal Asiatic 
.Society. 

22. A. Monritdh, Sir William Maxwell, n.irt., of 
Moiirieth, formerly lieut, -colonel of the 2iilh or 
C.mieiomaii rr'gimCMt, in command of which he 
lust his arm at Cornnna. 

2d. The wife of W. Hall, Esq., of Bayswater- 
terrace, **ldest daughter of tt.e Rev. II. Hervey, of 
Bridckirk, Cmiibei land, and relict of the Rev. F, 
Fallows, Astrononicr Rt:yal at tlie Cape of Good 
Ho))c. 

— At his seat, Merthyrmawr, Glamorganshire, 
the Riglil Mon. Sir .Jobh NicboM, Knt„ judge of 
the High Court of Admiralty, in his ItOth year. 

21J. .\t Fochabers, North Britain, James Kmioch, 
E.sq,, of .Jeimyti-slreet, London, formerly of ilom- 
b;iy, in his ()2d year. 

— After a long illness, Capt. IL Stone, of the 
Bengal military service. 

Stpf. 1. At Lyncombe, near Hath, Lieut (Tol. 
A. C. W. Crooksbank, K.H., aged .'>7. This oflicer 
was present at thu taking of the Cape of (iood 
Hope in UH»U. 

— At New Lodge, Staffordshire, in his 2{}th year, 
Arthur llaiper. Esq., Jaie captain in the Uth Fof>t. 

— .At Shrewsbury, iigedl4, I Uath cote, second son 
of Money Wigram, Estpiof VVuoil-house, Watistcad. 

— At RIackheath, Harriot, fourth daughter of 
Major Goldie, Bengal Native Infantry, aged 14. 

4. At Hath, Mrs. Gen. Baiiriatyne, widow of the 
late Maj. Gen. James Bann.atyne, of tiie Hon. E.l. 
Cumpatiy’.s service, Bombay establishment. 

«5. In Henrietta Street, Cavendish SqucU*e, Ma- 
tilda, wife of the Rev. John Hobart Cauiiter. 

9. At Glcngirthnhn, C'annobie, Mrs. Bogie, of 
I.ai]ghulm, relict of Mr. James Bogie, Kirkaldy, 
Fifeshire, in her «2d year. 

11. At Tonbridge Wells, in her 5t)th year, Sarah 
Marianne, wife of Thomas l*oynder. Esq., of 52 
Winipole-streel. 

13. Ill the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, Maj.-Gen. 

S. Galway Adye, C.B., Director of the Royal 
Laboratory. 

14. At Brighton, the lady of John Charritie, 
Ksq., acnimnaiuier in the Uoii. E.l. Comi>any’s 
late maritime service. 

17. Mr. John Milro\, late of the Hon. E.l. Com- 
{latiy’s service, in his 47th year. 

22. At Ap{)lcby, in the county of Leicester, 
Lieut. C. A. Echalaz, of the Bombay army, in his 
30th year. 

iMtetu. At Sligo, of consumption, J* A. Widen- 
ham, Esip, late lieut in the 4otn regt. 

— At Walmer, Capl. Boyes, late of the Coroman^ 
del East Indiaman, aged 5^ 
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PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. [Oct. 


N.n. Th« letter* P.C, denote prime coat, or manu/heturera' prices ; advance (per cent.) on the same ; 
D. diacount (per cent.) on the same ; N.D. no demand. — The bazar maund equal to 82 lb. 2 03. 2 
dra., and bazar mnunda equal to lli) factory mannda. Gftoda sold by Sa. Rupees B. nids. produce 
5 to H per cent, more than when sold by Ct. Rupees F. tnds, — The Maiiraa i''.uuly is equal to iiOUlb. Tho 
Surat Candy w eqiml to 74G4 lb. The Pccul is equal to 133i Ib. The Corge U 20 pieces. 


Bottles H»0 

Coals P- ind. 

Copper Sliealhiiigi Hi-32 ..F. iiul. 

Ui-asitTs’, do. 

Ingot do. 

Old (iross do. 

Bolt do. 

— — Tile do. 

Niiild, asso t do. 

Peru Slab Ct.Rs. do. 

Russia Sa.Rs. do. 

Copperas do. 

(Gortons. chinU pee. 

Muslins do. 

Yarn 1(» to 180 inrs. 

Cutlery, fine 

tilass into30n. 

Ironmongery 

Hosiery, cotton '*!). — .‘lOli. 

Ditto, silk IfiD. — 4.>D 


CALCUTTA 

Rs.A. 

Rs. A.‘ 

. !) 

0 m 18 0 

tlJ 

0 

— 12 4 ; 

0 

0 

— 1) 10 

.3.3 

4 

— .33 12 

34 

0 

— .•14 8 

.31 

4 

— 31 8 


8 

— .32 12 

34 

0 

- 37 0 

.31 

4 

— .32 2 

30 

}i 

— ;i"» (1 

2 4 

— 2 (i ’ 

3 

0 

— !» 0 1 

1 

0 

— 11 8 : 

0 

4 

— 0 5 '. ; 

. 30 . 

— iriD. 


Rs.A. Rs. A. 

Iron, Swedish, sq.. .Sa.Rs. F.md. 5 it (d)y Ct 2 

Mat do. Ct 2 5 4 

English, sq do. 3 0 — 3 2 

tial do. 3 0 — 3 2 

Bolt do. 2 8 ~ 2 12 

Sheet do. 4 12 — 5 8 

Nails ewt. W 8 — 14 8 

Hoops F.md. 4 12 -- .'5 2 

Kentledge rwt. 1 8 — 1 12 

Lead, Pig F.md. 7 5 — 8 0 

unstamped do. 7 0 — 7 2 

M illiiiery l.> 1) . — .30 D. 

Shot, patent Irag 3 8 — 4 4 

Spelter Ct.Rs. F. md. 0 lb — <i 12 

Stationery 201). — .35 D. 

Steel, Eni'li.di Ct.Rs. F. md. Ct 8 — Ct 14 

Swedish do. li 0 — (i 12 

Tinplates Sa.Rs. hoxs 1(! U — I7 0 

W<M»llens, Broad cloth, fine ..yd. 4 8 — 11 O 

coarse aiul middling. 0 12 — 4 4 

Fl-.innel fine \ . 0 0 — 1 
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Rs. 

Rs. 

Bottles, (juart 

.do/. 

1.8 

12 


Copper, Sheatr:ing, 

Thick sh eels or Br.i/er’s. 

Plate bottoms 

Tile 

Ar s'- iV* 4' - 

.cwt. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

8,3 

(H 

f;.3 

.30 

zz 

^(iLvvITIni VllllllAj 4xV«*#« 

1 Looj^cloth'.^. 




— Muslins 

Yam, No 4. 20tof»'0 ... 

ditto, Nos. 7o to 100 ... 

t.^rtlory, table 

. lb. 

. 0.7 

(i.l8 — 
P, ( ’. 

0,12 

1.2 


Earibi’nware lio A. 

Glass Ware 40 I>. 

Hanlware 1*. C‘. 

Hosiery, half hose P. C. 


May ‘J(), 18:51^ 

Rs. Rs. 


Iron, Swcdi.sh 

.. .St. ciijMly 

f;7.« (4 



io 

N.ails 

J.). 

12 — 15 

.Sheet; 


11 — 

Rod lor fiolts . .. 

. .,St.can<iv 

.'Ul 

do. for nails . . 


42 — 52 

Lead, Pig 

cwt. 

l:( — 

Sheet 


18 

Millinery 


i>r,D. 

Shot, p.itent 


1 1 

Speltet 

do. 

14 — 1.3 

.Stationery 


40D. 

.Steel, .Swcdi.sh 


jn.a 




WooUen.s, Broadcloth, line ..yd. 

V — 

... _ ctmr.-ie . .. . 


ij — -1. - 

Flannel, line . . . . 


1.8 


CANTON, April 10, 18:38, 


Drs. Drs. 

Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds piece 3 fa) 0 

— — Longcloths do. 4 — 5 i 

— Muslins, 20 yds ilo. ! 

Cambrics, 48 yds do. 5 — i) 

Randannoes do. 

Yarn, Nos. Kilo 5«J ]icrui — 42 

Iron, Bar ‘io. 3 — — I 

Rod . . .do. 4..'»0 — 

Lead, Pig do. Oi — Oi 


Drs. Drs. 

, Smalts pccul — (i^ — 

j St<!el, Swctlish tub 3.7 ~ — 

j.Wrxdlens, Broadcloth yd. 

j do. cx super >d. , 

C’ainlcts, at Whampoa pro. 

I Do. .at Lintin do. 

; Long Ells 

ri'irt. Straits peciil 

iTiri Plates box 


...vd. 

\ >iee 

...id. 

j markets. 

.. .pro. 

20 — 22 

. . do. 

28 — 27 

. . do. 

101— 11 

.peciil 

...box 

16 — 16i 


SI.\G.\]»ORE, May 17, 18.88. 


Drs, 

Anchors 7’crul 71- 

Bottles loo 3i 

Copper Nails and Sheathing pccul 34 

Cottons,Madapollams,24vd.* • :i.3'3(i pcs. 2 
Ditto . . . .2V’ 40-44 do. 2J 

— Longcloihs .38 to40 .35-;K;do. 3i 

— — — — do. do 40-4.3 do. 4', 

do. do 4*1-00 do. 5 

— — Grey Shirting do. do. :i,'»-.36 do. .3*. 

— — Prints, 7-G. ^ tWi/oKci do. 2 

— — — — two colours do. 2\ 

— Turkey reds do. 0 

fancies do. ,3 

Cambrlb, 12 yds. by 42 to 44 • • pes. 14 

— — Jaconet, 20 42 ••••do. li 

-i — Lappets* 10 ' • 40 • • 42 •• -do. 1| 


Drs. I Drs. Drs. 

(Sf) 8 'Cotton llkfs. iinit. Battick, dble.* -corge 4 .44 

— .3] tlo. do Puillcat do/. LJ — .3 

— — , Twist, fJrey mule, 2o to #>0 • -]>ccu]43 — •'>8 

— 2i Ditto, ditto, higher numlicrs. .do. 

— 23 ■ Ditto, Turkey rc«l, No..30to"j0. -do. 11.5 — 137 

— ti Cutlery 40 per cent. disc. 

— .5 Iron, Swerlish 

— 8 English 

— 4.4 ' Nail, rod 

— 31 Lead, Pig 

— 3 ' Sheet do. 

— 84 Spelter 

— .'i .Stciel 

.Woollens, Long Ells 


= 

- u 


- Bombazetts . 


••pncul 4h 



5 

• - -do. 

4 

— 

44 

• . .do. 

4i 


44 

• • -do. 

6 

I... 

64 

. . .do. 

7 

.... 

8 

..pecul 64 


— 

....tub 

44 


84 

... .pt*4i. 

6 

— 

84 

...dd. 

20 


30 

. ■ .do. 

5 

— 

At 
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MARKETS IN INDIA AND CHINA. 


Calcutta, May IB, 1838. — The market for Chintzes 
is inactive, and prices cimlinue low.— Sales in White 
Cottons during the wcc'k have not been so active 
as in the last, and we have no material alteration 
ill prices to notice. — The recent iin|iortations of 
Mule Twist have somewhat aflected our market, 
and prices nearly throughout the assortments have 
consequently given way. — A few salens of Turkey 
lied and Orange Yarns have been effected atste:uty 
prices. — Woollons*; several sales of Pelisse and 
CJoarse Cloths have iK-en etfeeted during the week, 
but we have no ciiange in jiriees to notice. — Sales 
*>f l.’opper .still continue to he but trifling, and the 
])rices <if the day show a fall only on .sheet and 
Ura/Jei's. — SaU sof Iron to a fairarnonnt have Ixvn 
etfeetal since our bust, but we have no particular 
change in prices to notice. — Steel is without sales. 
'I'he sales <»f Lead reported exhibit a further slight 
rise on stamped Pig. — Spelter has ailv.ancetl in 
price. — Tin Plates, no sale, and rciniiin at former 
prices.— (jluicksilver is in good inquiry, ami conse- 
quently improving in jirieo. 

Muihits, Mtn/ J), 18.18.— Ciirojit'an C<joiis eon- 
tiniio hi limited imiuiry. The inavlal is over- 
slockeil with Met.il.s, (N)tton.s, 'rwia. Earth.ai- 
ware. Confectionary, &ic. A:c., wliich are in no 
inquiry at present. 

Shif'rrjinrf, May 1/, 1-T18— Xo iir)portatioii.s of 
IMain. J'rinte<l, and Coli'ured Cott<iii fioods since 
our last : the demand continues very dull, and tlie 


tramactions during the week have been trifling. 
Cambrics, common qii.*ilities, arc still inquired for, 
and none in the market, while middling and fine 
qualities are without inquiry. Madapullans in little 
request. Long Cloths are also little incpiired for. 
fircy Shirtings are likewise very dull. Muslins, 
nothing doing in any tlesrription. Cood Fancy 
Prints much wanted. Siamese Dres.ses, of good 
patterns, wantctl. Turkey Red Cloth, of stout qua> 
lity and bright colour, saleable; other descriptions 
without inquiry. Handkerchiefs, no transactions 
reported. 'Twist, tlrey Mule and Ckdoured, rather 
dull .'ll present. Cotton Velvets, consumption 
limited. Woollens, no inquiry for any description. 
— Metals: Engli.sh Flat Rariron, market suiqdied. 
Nad- Rod saleable. I.eiul. Pig, in little demand; 
.Sheet, .‘‘..'W rolls much wanted. .Steel, stock large. 
Spelter, without imjuiry. Cloppcr Sheathing and 
Nails, market well supplied. Chain Cables and 
Anchors saleable. 

Canton, Jpril 10, 1 8;«l.— 'There has been some 
inquiry for Wtudlen (ujods, and consideriible sales 
h:lv^^ l>eeii m.ule at an advance of five to ten cents 
oil last vvtek’s price-;, f’.imlcis eontiniie very dull. 
Colton V'arn is ratlu-r dull, .and we hear of but 
liti'.e di?iiig. Some t housand pieces of liOiig Ells 
hove been .sold at dols. lo:| to 11 per piece. Long 
Cloths, both white .and grey, continue iu dein.and, 
and our prices :i’‘e fully .supported: the stock in 
first hands is .sniail. Iron and Jjcad without altera- 
tion in prices. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Cdtcutla, May 10, 1>S08. 


Bombay^ May ‘Jb*, ISiJS. 


Govcriinient Securities. 


, I 'Iransfer of) 

htocK 1 interest pay- I-prei 

I ;iper Jij Ciiglaiid ■ • ) 

Second ( ^ *^V'r * ^ } to buv do. n 4 

o p Cl. ^ Number } ‘ 


lluv. Sell, 
.sa. Its. 
l.» 0 I* O 
per cent. 

:: 4 
;j o 


'Third b per eent. 

4 per cent.. • ■ 

Rank .Shares. 


prein. 2 12 
disc. Co's Rs. 2 0 


! 4 
; IP 


n.auk of Ilcngal (Co. Rs. 4,1100) Prem- a 2,IMN1 

Union Rank, Prem. (Co. Us. 1,000) • • 2.10 « 200 


Hank of Bengal Hates. 

Discount on private liill^, .'1 months 10 per cent. 
Dittoongoveriimentandsiilary bills do. 
Interest «in loans on govt, paper .... di do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London, at fJ month.s* sight— to buy, 2v. Ud. to 
2tf. 2d. i to sell, 2m. 2id. to 2s. 3d. per So. Rupee. 


Madras^ May 9, 18.‘J8. 

Non llemiltable I.oan of 8th Aug. 1825, five per 
cent.—l to 4'. nrem, 

Dittti ditto last five per cent — 4i prem. 

Ditto liitto Old four per cent.— i disc. 

Ditto New four per cent. — J disc. 

Tai^oie Bonds — disc. 

Exchange. 

On London, at 6 months— to buy, 2s. Ud.; to sell. 
Is. Uid, per Madras Rupee. 


Kx changes. 

litlls on London, at f> nio. siglit, 2s. 0^d.to2s. id. 
]H:r Rupee. 

On Calcutta, at ;U»<|;i;-s’siglit, 101.12 to 102.4 Hom- 
b.iv i»s- pel b'll Rupees. 

Oil Madras, at :!i: d.iys' ^ ij;ht,‘V.>.l2 to 100.4 Bombay 
I tv. )>er HIO Madras Its. 

tiovernment Securities. 

.5 per cent. Loan of i;’i22-23 Bom. Ks. 

Ditto of lH2r»-2(i, 108.4 to 111.8 per ditto. 

Ditto of J820-;i0, If 1.8 to 111.12 per ditto. 

4 per cent. Lo.aM of 18.'}:. 100.4 :o 100.8 per do. 

Diltia f)f 18.').a 30, (CoiTi)Riny's Bs.) UU.12 to 100. 

0 per Cent. Trani.lcr Loiiu of 1834-33, 117 to 
Bum. Hs. 


Sin^'ajforc, May 17, 18.‘18. 

* Exchanges. 

On London — Navy and 'ITcHsiiry Rills, 10 to 30 
diiys’ sight, ‘Is. to 4.s. Id. per Sp. Dol.; Private 
Bills, with shi{)ping doeuinents, G ino. sight, 
•is. 2 d. per do. ; ilitlu, witliout ditto, 3 ino. sight, 
4s. 2d. per do. 


Canton, March 20, 1838. 

Exchanges, &c. 

On London , G mo. sight, 4s. .Id. to 4s. Gd. per Sp. Dol 
On Bengal. — Company’s Rills, GO days, 21tl Co.’sRs 
per 100 Sp. Dols. — Private Dills, 30 days. — 
Co.’s Rs. per ditto, none. 

On Bombay, Private Bills — no transactiorili. 

Sycee Silver at Liiitin, to 7 per cant. prem. 
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SHIPS DESTINED FOR INDIA, AND THEIR PROBABLE 
TIME OF SAILJNG. 


FOn CAPE AM) HENCAL. 


JEieanoru 

.... 300 tons. VValhico 

Oct. t. 




FOR MADRAS. 




Lady Flora 

.... 75G .. 


Oct. 5. 

Portsmouth. 

FOR MADRAS A\D RMNCAL. 





... 800 .. 

..... Klder 

Oct. 20. 



Lord Lowther 

.... 14.24 . 

Marquis 

Nov. 25. 



FOR 

MADRAS, 

BENCJAL, AND CHINA. 



Ahercroinhie Robinson 

1400 . 


Jan. 20, 1839. 


FUR MADRAS, STRAITS, AND CHINA. 



Marquis Camden 

J MK) . 


Jan. 29, IS39. 



FOR ROMRAY. 




Euphrates 

650 . 


Nov. 5, 


Triumph 

600 . 


Dec. 10. 




FOR ROM BAY AND CHINA. 




Maria 

4K>0 . 

— 

Dec. 5. 



Duke of Sussex 

— 

— 

Dec. 20. 



Aim 

800 , 

GriOith 

Dec. 2;i. 



Thomas Coutts 

i:565 , 


Dee. .30. 



FOR 

CAPE, BATAVIA, AND SINOAPORK. 



Gilbert Henderson 

427 . 


Oct. 2. 




FOR CEYLON. 




Cherub 

250 . 

Jllack 

Oct. 5, 



FOR 

< EVLON 

AM) MALABAR COAST. 



Persia 

600 . 


Oct. 5. 




FOR HOBART TOWN. 




London 



Oct. 10. 




FOR NE 

w sorni WALES. 




Royal Georqe 

Auaustus Ccesar 

lf,6 

Iiiehanls 

Oct. 1. 

Portsmouth. 

500 

J.acey 

Oct. 5. 



Andromache 

477 

Oct. 8. 


Plyiuoulh. 

Juliana (i‘riiif(i'arit ship) . 

540 


Oct. H. 


Prince Regent (iWito) .... 

527 


Oct. 12. 



Royal Saxon 



(4ct. 20. 



Lucrelia 

400 


Oct. 20. 



Orient 

596 


. Nov. 5. 


Plymouth 

Susan 

572 


. Dec. 3. 


Plymouth. 


FOR SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 




Hardtister 

500 


Oct. 1. 



Planter 

400 

Field 

. Oct. 7. 



Whitby 

437 


. Oct. 20. 



D' Auvergne Comms.; 


. Oct. ;jo. 



Huckimjhamshire (ditto) , 

1500 


. Nov. 30. 


Gravcsenct 


FUR 

SWA.N RIVER. 




WUHamWise 

245 

EJIis 

, Oct. 10. 




FOR 

ST. HELENA. 




Lively 

220 


. Oct. 15. 




OVERLAND MAILS for INDIA. 

The Dcit m^i tor Egypt and India will be despatched from the Geiieral-Post-Officc o« Satuiday 

the 37th of October. 
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LONDON PKIC£ CURRENT, September 25, 1838. 



Coffee, Batavia cwt. 

hianiaraiif; 

C her i lion 

Sumatra . 

Ceylon 

Mocha 

Cotton, Surat Ih 

— — Madras 

Benf^al 

Uourlxm 

Druf^s & for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Kpatica cwt. 

Anniseints, Star 

Borax, Refincfl 

— Unrcfinetl 
Canipliire, iiiclie.sts .... 
('ardamoms, Malabar- -Ih 

Ceylon 

Cassia Bmis cwt. 

•— Ligiiea 

Castor Oil Ih 

(.'hina Hoot • cwt. 

Cuhehs 

Dragon's Illoo>i. 

(fum Aniinoniar, dioj) . . 

Arabic 

Assafodida 

Boiijamiu, .'Id Sort. . 

Aniini- - • 

Gambogium 

Myrrli • ■ • • 

Olihaiiuiu 

Kino, 

Lac l.nke lb 


— Dye 


— .Shell 

. .cwt. 

Stick 


Musk, (Mrina 

. . .oz. 

Nux Vomica 

. -cwt. 

Oil, Cassia 

( innainon. . ♦ 

. . . oz. 

Cocoa-nut... 

. .cwt. 


i.'. s. A 

Mother-o’- Pearl \ . a lo /, a 

Shells. China 2 18 0 @ 4 

Nankeens piece 0 2 0 — 0 

Ilattans hN) 0 1 2 — 0 

nice, Bengal White. ...cwt. Old 0 — 0 

Patna 0 1|{ 0 — 1 

Java 0 12 (5 — 1 

.Safflower ] n 0 — • G 

Sago 7 C 0 — 0 

Pearl 11 0 0 — 19 

Saltpetre 24 0 0 — 20 

Silk, Bengal Novi tb 0 l.'l 0 — 1 

t)rgaiizine 

(Miina Tsatlec 0 19 0 — 1 

Bengal Privilege 

Taysam 0 17 0 — 0 

Spices, Cinnamon «... 0 3 7 — 0 

(Moves 0 1 0 — 0 

Mace 0 2 6 — 0 

Nutmegs 0 3 0 — o 

(linger cwt. IH 0 0 — 24 

Pepper, Black th 0 0 4 — 0 

.. White 0 1 0 — 0 

o Oil Sugar, Bong.il cwt. 2 19 0 — 3 

(I :i .Siam aiul (Miina 12 0 — 1 

0 i Mauritius 2 2 0 — 3 

Miinillaand Java .... 0 IB O — 1 

M'ea. Boiiea tb 0 1 3 0 

Congou 0 1 2J ^ 

.Souchong 0 1 2 .y 

Caper.. 0 1 4 £ 

C:im]U)i 0 1 0 „ 

O O || M'wankay 0 1 4i « 

j (5 0 I Pekoe 0 2 4 « 

0 0 i- IlysonSkin 0 1 .3 

7 0 ,1 Hyson 0203 

3 0 j Vtmng Hyson 0 1 6 J •-» 


— II « ....... f, .. , .. 

— JO 0 ;| Gunpowder 0 3 1 


Cajaputa 

Mace . . . 

Nutmegs 

Opium . . 

Rhuharb 

Sal .\iiuiioniac cwt 

Senna 

'runneric, Java 

Bengal ... 

( 'liina. . 

Galls, in Sorts 

, Blue .... 

Hides, Buffalo lb 

Ox and Cow 

indigo, 1‘Miie Blue 

Fine Purple 

Fine Red Violet. ..... 

Fine Violet ... 

Mid. to good Violet • • 

Good Red Vioh t .... 

GoodVioletandCopper 

Mid. and ord. do 

i.ow consuming do. . . 

Trash and low ord. . . 

Madras 

— Oude 


Tin, B.anca cwt. 3 19 0 

; Tortoiseshell fb 0 Id 9 — 

i Vermilion tb 0 4 (! 

[ W.ax cwt. 799 — 

: Wood, Saunders Red ..ton 7 9 0 — 

j F.bjiny 

— . Sapan C 0 0 — 

AUSTRALA.SIAN PHODITCE. 

Odar Wood foot t» 9 4 — 

Oil, Fisli tun 29 9 0 — 

\Vha1el>one ton 131 0 0 — 

Wool, N. S. Wales, viz. 

Combing lb 0 1 .5 — 

t lothing 9 1 4 — 

- — V'. 1). Land, viz. 

Combing 9 1 fi — 

Clothing' 9 1 4 — 

SOl.'Tir AI-’KIt’AN PiionucK. 

Aloes cwt. 1 10 9 — 

Ostrich Feathers, und lb 

Gum Arabic cwt. 15 0 — 

Hides, Dry lb 0 9 .3^ — 

Salted 9 0 4 — 

Oil, Palm cwt. 2 4 0 — 

Raisins 

Wax 7 19 9 — 

Witre, ('ape,Mad.,best. -jiipe ]4 t» 0 — 

— . Do. 2d & 3d quaiity .... 12 9 9 — 

WtMiil, Teak lo.'id 9 5 9 — 

Wool lb. 0 9 4 — 


«. 

if. 

0 

9 

5 

4 

3 

H 

17 

d 

9 

0 

9 

9 

5 

9 

9 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

G 

"c 

19 6 

7 

6 

1 

10 

7 

0 

5 

0 

9 

0 

9 

4i 

2 

0 

d 

9 

11 

9 

5 

9 

13 

0 

1 

9 

2 

it 

3 

9 

1 

9 

3 

0 

2 

0 

5 

0 

2 

1 

4 11 

2 

n 

4 

9 

8 

0 

9 

9 

9 

0 

9 0 

0 

d 

0 

9 

0 9 

0 

0 

19 

2 

9 

2 19 

2 

9 

5 

0 

9 

9 

0 


9 

5 

5 

0 

0 0 

9 

9 

9 

0 

10 

9 

2 

3 


PRICKS OF SHARKS, September 2.'j, 1838. 


DOCKS. 

East ami West-lndia .... (Stock). . . . 
London (Stock).... 


Ditto 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Australian( Agricultural) 

Bank (Australasian) 


1 1 

' Price. 

1 

1 ■ r 

Dividends. 

1 

Capital. 

Shares' 

of. 

Paid. 

Books Shut 
for Dividends. 

1 

1 199 


— 1 

£. 

2,0(15 Gd7 

£. 

£. 



GDI 

2} 

p. cent. 

:>,23H.(H19 

— 


June. Dec. 

197 

5 

I*, cent. 

1,352,752 

*1(M) 

— 

Jan. July 

192 

AS 

p. cent. 

— 

— 

— 

5 .April. 5 Oct. 

i I 

4 

]>. cent. 

— 

— 

— 

5 April. 5 OcU 

! i 

45 j 

i 

1 

___ 1 

10,090 

100 

274 


(15 

; 8 

p.cent.’ 

5,909 

40 

40 

— 

lift 

i 1 


Cs. 1 

19,000 

100 

. 17 

““ 


Wolfe, Brotiiers, 123, Change AUetj, 
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THE LONDON MARKETS, September 25. 


Suffar. — From the fO’^M-'crs there has been a 
good demand for British Plantation. Some of the 
Importers are not hu^liiiwl to sell for the present, 
and have withdrawn their samples from the mar- 
ket, hein^ alarmed at the reluctanee which has been 
evinced in some of the colon ii^ by the newly eman- 
cipated negroes to resume their field-labours. The 
difTcrence in the roinparalivc stocks has greatly 
decreased. — In Mauritius, there has been more dis- 
position on the part of buyers to do business. — Siam 
has brought rather higher rates. — For Otnigal, there 
have been several inquiries from the grocers. — In 
Java, no transactions of moment. 

Cqfictf . — The importers of British Plantation re- 
frainfromoderitig any at public sale, and an advance 
on previous rates of Is. « 2s. being dcmandcfl for 
the limited quantity oftiTing privately by the dea- 
lers, has eausctl the operations to Ijc very trilling. 
The holders of East-India destriplions, admissible 
for home consumption at the low rate of duty, 
having supplied the market sparingly, previous 
rates have been maintained, but tlie grocers have 
not evinced much dispositii.'ii to do business, and 
the operations privately in Ceylon have been con- 


fined to a few small imccis taken for immediate 
use. 

Tea.— In the face of the approaching extensive 
public s.iles, there has been scarcely any business 
iloing, and prices for the present are nominal. 

ludigo.—Fox East-India a gootl demand has been 
experienced this week, principally for shipment to 
.St. Petersburgh, and the prices paid are fully up 
to those previously quoted ; 20o chests have been 
stild out of the forthcoming sale ; the quantity dc- 
clarcfl for that purpose is chi^sts. The arri- 

vals this year have been rather uiuicr tliose of 1837- 
The stock is chests less th.au last year. 

Spicfix. — The buyers of Black Pepper have 
evinced more disposition to purchase, but at pre- 
sent without having led to much business. 

Rice . — For East-India pvcj^ious rates are de- 
inaiideil, but ll'.e transactions have been only to a 
lie ited extent by private ccmtT.act. The stock is 
now only 4i),‘)37 b;igs, and List year it was (la, .31 2 
b;>gs. 

Cotton . — The demand is regular, but not brisk. 


DAILY PRICES OP STOCKS^ from Auffust 25 to September 2'\\ IB.'IS. 


Aug. 

Bank 

iPr. Ct. 3 Pr.t 't. 

;r.Pr.(H.' 

New 34 

Long 

Inflia 

Consols 

Inriia 

Rxch. 

.Stock. 1 

lied. Coiisi'ls. 

; 

lied. |Pr.(:ent. 

Annuities. 

Stock. 

for accU 

Bonds. 

Bills. 

. .. 

25 

207^’ 194^05 94194} 

102:2^ 

loiM? 

1;3J 

2h-li 

9-1* 

72 7 Ip 

72 74p 

27 

207 J :91?95 91i91j 

l(.)2}2e.l0lSl? 

15,;! ijA 

— 

94} 

72 74i) 72 74p 

28 

208 208.1 

9'17!)5 94 94iJ 


IJA 15H 

2641.3 

94 }94i} 

72 74p72 74p 

29 :207520«| 94 94 ^ 9:3 9-1 1 ‘Jj] 

loiil'S 

1.3 j> 

— 


72 71p 

72 74 p 

;207V20S.{ 94.^91;* ^‘'5594 

102i2A 

101 Ui} 

15j,! 

— 

94 .V 

72 74p 

72 74 p 

1 31 

207^208^ 

94>94f 9:3’91» 

102*25:101 » I i} 

15,* 15V 

— 

94 94} 

7'lp 

72 71]> 

Sept. 

207}208j 



15}' 15? 




1 


94.? 9.TJ94 

102*2.j 

lOIJIJ 

20*41 

94-194} 

72 7 Ip 72 74p 

3 

208 208| 94;;942 94 91 > 

102- 2} 

101^1^ 


— 

94J91} 

74 p 

71 73p 

4 

208 208 i 

94g-94j94 91.' 

nr-y-y 

l«i ' 15 

Shut. 

204^ 

91i'.94i 

71 73p72 74p 

5 

Shut. 

Shut. 91 94;- 

Shut. 

101 51 J 

— 

— 

94i 

74p i71 74pl 

6 

— 

— O'Uaq 

— 

ioi;i5 

— 

26*5 

94494372 74|>71 73p 

7 


— 94l94| 

— 

ioi?i5 

— 

— 

94g 

71 7;lp 

71 73p 

8 

— 

— 94 5M1 

■ 

101515 

— 

— 

94.} 

71 7:Jp71 73p 

10 

— 

— 94 94} 

— 

I01?l J 

— 

— 

94}94§ 

71 73p71 73p 

11 

— 

— 94A94i 

— 

ioi?i5 

— 

26.3.1 

94*94^ 

— 

72 74p 

12 

— 

— 94A91il 

— 

10152 

— 

26.3 X 

943941 

— 

71 7,3p 

13 

— 

— 91^94} 

— 

101 ?2 

— 

— " 

94'3944 

73p 

71 7.3p 

14 

— 

— 94*94} 

— 

10152 

— 

— 

94^! 73|i 

70 72|) 

15 

■ — 

— 

— 

10152 

— 

— 

94} 

71 73p 70 72p 

17 

— 

— 94 91 }, 

— 

lOlJ'i 

— 

2655 

94 94^ 

— 

70 72p 

18 

— 

— 94 94^ 

— 

101 J2 

— 

— 1 945 

— i 

70p 

19 

— 

— -^931 


lOIJlJ 

— 

2645 

93^94 

72p 

72p 

20 

— 


— 

lOIilJ 

— 

264 

93?935 

G9p 

69 70p 

21 

— ’ 

— 9:i.V94 

— 

lOlSlI 

— 

— 

94 

69 70p70 7 Ip 

22 

— 

— 93594 

e- 

ioi?i5 ^ 

— 

94 

69 71pC9 7lp 

24 


— 93J94 

101515 



94 

• 

70 71p69 7Ip 


Frederick Barry ^ Stock and Share Broker, 

7 » Birchin Lane, CornhUlm 
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REVIEW OF EASTERN NEWS. 

No. XI. 

Upwards of three months’ intelligence from India has reached England 
during the past month, embracing topics of much interest; but the impor- 
tance of the news brought by the last overland despatch, whence it appears 
that the British (lovcrnment of India is about to commence military opera- 
tions which may lead to serious results, absorbs the attention due to minor 
domestic subjects. A sketch of the political state of Afghanistan will furnish 
a key to tlie measures about to be ])ursucd by Lord Auckland and hi.s 
Council, and will explain the policy of these measures, which seems to be in 
some ipiartcrs misunderstood. 

When the I Ion. M. JOIphinstone visited the Court of Cabul, in 1808, the 
throne of that kingdom (a portion only of the once extensive empire of 
AHghanistan) was occupied by Shah Shooja-ool-Moolk, then about thirty 
years of age, of whose character Mr. Elphinstone gave a favourable repre- 
soniation. In the succeeding year, soon after the British embassy had left 
the country, Shah 8hooja lost his kingdom through the treachery of his 
Vizier, Futteh Khan, head of the powerful family of the Bariikzyes, who 
placed Shooja’s brother Mahmood on the throne of Cabul. The court 
soon after became the theatre of factions; Prince Ivaniran, the son of Shah 
Mahmood, indignant at the influence exercised by Futteh Khan over his 
father, plotted his downfal. The Shah of Persia had at this time demanded 
tribute Iroin Herat, situated on its western frontier, and Futteh Khan, on 
pretext of aiding its governor, a brother of Shah Mahmood, marched 
thither, beat off the Persians, made himself master of the fortress of 
Herat and usurped the government. On his return, Prince Kamran 
worked upon his weak father to sanction the putting Futteh Khan to death, 
which was done with eireunistancos of great cruelty and indignity, and the 
consequence was, that the family of the Barukzyes were driven into rebel- 
lion. This was in 1818. Shah Mahmood was soon expelled from his 
insecure scat, and fled to Herat, where he died in 182t>; his son Kamran 
succeeding to this fragment of his power. Meanwhile, Shah Shooja, after 
many narrow escapes, having been placed under restraint and plundered* 
by Runjeet Sing, had obtained an asylum in British India. On the exile of 
Shah Mahmood, he was recalled by Azeeni Khan, the brother of Futteh, and 
head of the Barukzyes ; but this family being offended by some act of Shooja, 
they abandoned their first design, and filled, tlic throne with his brother 
Ayoob, who was, however, a mere tool in the hands of Azeem Khan, 
("ivil war had now exhausted AfFgbani.stan, and several of its provinces 
had fallen into the possession of Runjeet Sing, who, ' after the battle of 
Noushero, in 1823, c.siablishcd his power eastward of the Indus, and 
between that river and Pcshawur, on its western bank. The success of 
Runjeet preyed upon the mind and health of Azeem Khan. He died, and 

* The great diamond called koh-i-noor, or mounUin of light, which glittered on the armlet of Shah 
Shooja when Mr. Elphinstone visited his Court, and now adorns the person of Runjeet, was then wrested 
from the unfortunate monarch. 
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in his last moments charged his son, who succeeded to his influence over 
the puppet monarch of Cabul, to hold no friendship with the ruler of the 
Punjab, but to carry lire and sword into his territories. Discord and 
anarchy followed the death of Azeem Khan ; his son was expelled by his 
uncles, who seized upon tlic different provinces of Cabul. Shore Dil Khan 
established himself at Candahar ; SooUan Mahomed Khan, with his two 
brothers, Peer Mahomed Khan and Saed Mahomed Khan, possessed 
themselves of Peshawur, and Cabul, after having several masters, came 
under the control of Dost Mahomed Khan. Political jealousy had sowed 
the seeds of everlasting discord between the brothers. I'he puppet king, 
Ayoob, was ejected from Cabul, and fled into the Punjab, w'here he was 
received and kept as a valuable deposit by Runject Sing, who could pro- 
mote his political schemes by alternately ncgociating with the two fugitive 
monarebs, Shooja and Ayoob, or with cither of the Barukzyc chiefs ; and 
by intrigue as much as by his arms, he has confirmed his authority west of 
the Indus, possessed himself of the valuable province of Cashmere, and 
obtained the virtual dominion of Peshawur, Sooltan Mahomed Khan being 
a tributary of the Sikh Raja. The chiefs of Cabul and Peshawur arc at 
direct enmity ; the latter had an ally in his brother at Candahar, and both 
were more than suspected of a design upon Cabul. The whole of the 
Barukzye family, however, concur in an equal dread of Shah Sooja (who 
lias been a resident at Loodiana, under British protection) and of Prince 
Kamran of Herat, both of whom have preferable though conflicting claims 
to their possessions. 

It will now be easy to understand the object and policy of the measures 
adopted by our Indian Government. The chief of Cabul, Dost Mahomed 
Khan, whether through Russian influence, or a desire to fortify hiraself 
against the enmity of his brothers and of the Sikhs, joined the Persians in 
their attack upon Herat, and advised that the troops of Persia and Cabul 
should march upon the Indus. The ruler of Herat, Shah Kamran, as he 
now terms himself, having defeated the Shah of Persia, ivho relinquished his 
enterprize against him, and being joined by the Uzbeks and other tribes, is 
strong enough to try for the recovery of the crown of Cabul. The ulterior 
views o/ the actual chief of that place, and of the prince of Herat, with 
respect to the territories east of the Indus, are sufTiciently well knowm (from 
the representations of Col. Burnes) to render it highly inexpedient, on our 
part, or that of the sovereign of the Punjab, to permit the success of either ; 
accordingly, a treaty has been concluded between the British and Sikh go- 
vernments on the one part, and Shah Shooja, the dethroned sovereign of 
Cabul on the other, to restore this prince to his rightful power. The British 
troops, therefore, enter Affghanistan not as principals in the war, but^ 
jointly with the Sikhs, as auxiliaries of the legitimate king of Cabul. 

The influence which Russia has had in producing this state of things 
is not apparent. The ambition of Dost Mahomed Khan, and his hatred 
of Runjeet Sing, against whom he has endeavoured to excite the Britii^h 
Government, are suffierent to account for the part be has taken and ti^ith 
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respect to Prince Kamran^ he must regard Russia^ the ally of his enemy 
the Persian king, as his foe. That the Russian envoy supplanted Capt. 
(now Col. Burnes) at Cabul is true; but the jealousy of British influence 
there is pardonable. 

Dost Mahomed Khan, the chief of Cabul, is described by Capt. Burnes 
as an accomplished and intelligent person, of good talents for government. 
The Aflghans are a sober, steady and simple people, but idle. They en- 
tertain a deep-rooted antipathy to the Sikhs. Cabul is enclosed by high rocky 
hills; the Bala Hissar, which commands the city, stands on a narrow neck 
of land, about .1/30 feet above the level country. Capt! Burnes represents 
this fort as " a poor, irregular and dilapidated fortification, which could 
never withstand an escalade.” The walls of the city are in ruins. Dost 
Mahomed Khan’s chiefsliip extends north to the Hindoo Koosh and Bamcen, 
WTSt to the hill country of the Huzaras, south to Ghuzni, and east half- 
way to Peshawur. The country is mountainous and strong, though it has 
good roads through it. His military force, when Capt. Burnes visited 
Cabul, in 1832, consisted of 9,000 horse, well mounted and accoutred, 
2,000 infantry, besides auxiliaries and village troops, and fourteen guns. 

The chief of Peshawur is a well-educated man, of good talents, and 
supposed to be favourably disposed towards the British. His military 
strength is unimportant, and ho is at the mercy of the Sikhs. 

'I'he present ruler of C'andahar is Cohun Dil Khaii, a man of singular 
character, resembling his brother Futtch Khan, but morose as well as cruel. 
His military force is 9,000 horse (which he could easily increase, as the city 
is situated near the native seat of the Barukzye family) and six pieces of 
artillery. His oppression has rendered his government unpopuliir. 

The Prince of Herat, till his recent success lifted him into importance, 
had but little power, and was falling into a dependence on Persia. His 
revenue is large, Herat being situated in a very fertile country, which 
enabled him to keep up a force of about 4,000 or 5,000 men. He is re- 
presented as clinging to the hope of rc-cstablishing the monarchy of his 
father ; but he had no political connexions, and has the character of a cruel 
tyrant, destitute of friends and odious to his countrymen. 

From this description of the condition of the country against which the 
movements of the Anglo-Indian array arc directed, and of its chiefs, it is evi- 
dent that the re-cstabiishment of Shah Shooja in Cabul, the population of which 
is represented to be favourably disposed towards us, would erect another 
iraportaut outwork of our Eastern empire, which would fully counterbalance 
the loss of influence in Persia, and provide Vor any contingencies that may 
happen on the death of Runjeet Sing. Capt. Burnes remarks, that had 
circumstances brought us into an alliance with Cabul instead of Persia, we 
might have now possessed more trusty and useful allies nearer home, than 
we can boast of in that country, at a tenth of the expense. 

We observe that Sinde, formerly a dependency of Cabul, has applied for 
a British force. 

The resolution of the allies of Shah Shooja seems to have been taken prior to 
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the defeat of the Persians before Herat, and in contemplation of the fall &!t' 
that place to the Shah of Persia. The change of circumstances has, how- 
ever, only altered the direction of the march of the arm}^ which will be to 
Candahar (whose chief has identified his interests with those of his brother 
at Cabul), instead of Herat. 

Some movements on the part of Nepaul have excited alarm at Calcutta, 
having been connected with the state of affairs to the westward ; but it turns 
out that the eruption of the Ghoorkas into the Sikkim territory was a false 
rumour, and that the embassy from the court of Nepaul was intended 
for Shah Shooja, our ally, not for Dost Mahomed Khan or Runjeet Sing. 
The motions of the Nepaulese, no doubt, require to be vigilantly watched. 
It is stated that a large body of their troops occupy their mountain-passes, 
ready to advance into our territories. 

Our relations with Burmah remain in the same equivocal position as 
before ; but Colonel Benson, a man of firmness and judgment, has pro- 
ceeded to the Court of Ava in the character of resident, with instructions to 
offer to the new king the alternative of adherence to tlie treaty of Y andaboo 
or war, and to point out the consequences of the latter, namely, the pro- 
bable annexation of his empire to that of British India. King Tharawadi 
continues to exhibit proofs of the tendency of power, in the east especially, 
to change the character, in his barbarous treatment of his nephew and the 
adherents of the deposed king. 

Of the local and domestic affairs of the Presidencies we can merely advert 
to some of the most prominent topics. 

The exportation of Coolies appears to have given rise (through the defec- 
tive state of tlic police) to a .shameful system of kidnapping, which was no 
sooner brought to light, than a public meeting was called, at which it W'as 
resolved to petition the Government to suspend the exportation of these men 
until the matter could be thoroughly investigated. The determination 
of the Home Government rendered this step unnecessary. It will be 
seen that ample testimony was borne to the humane manner in which the 
emigrants are treated in the Mauritius. 

The Culna affair, which has excited a prodigious degree of interest, has 
terminated, as far as Mr. Ogilvie (the magistrate of Burdwan, who was 
present when the affray took place with the followers of the sot-disani 
Pertaub Chund) is concerned, with the acquittal of that gentleman, who 
was assured by the judge that he left the court without the least stain 
upon his character. The individual who was the cause of the affray 
remains in durance. The inquiry into the validity of his pretensions was 
still going on : in the mean time, in consequence of the failure of the Ranee 
of Burdwan to pay the Government revenue, that immense zemindaree has 
been brought under the jurisdiction of the Court of Wards. 

The sufferings of the native population, through the drought and dearth, 
have been mitigated by copious falls of rain, which (such are the caprices 
and vickssitudes of an Indian climate) are now occasioning destructive floods. 
The number of paupers employed by Government at Agra, which, on the 
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27th May was 80,000, on the 23d June 4(5,000, and on the 13th July 
(50,000, in the beginning of August diminished 23,000 in one week, and on 
the 3d of that month was only 6,000. The remission of revenue to the 
Agra district alone will produce a loss to the public treasury of ten lakhs. 
Many parts of India, and particularly the Doab, were, however, suffering 
from sickness. 

The projected erection of a new church at Calcutta (p. 140) has created 
serious, and we must add, well-grounded dissatisfaction in the minds of the 
natives. We have not space to dilate on this subject here; but we cannot 
help observing^ with reference to the manner in which the controversy has 
been managed in the Calcutta Chrisiian Observer^ that the use of harsh 
and uncharitable reflections is not calculated to benefit the cause of which 
that respectable publication is an able auxiliary. Placed in the midst of a 
native community, including, besides pagans, who view Christianity with ab- 
horrence, a party of educated Hindus, who deny its fundamental doctrines, it 
behoves the conductors of that work to refrain scrupulously from any exhi- 
bition of bad passions, and to endeavour to illustrate the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity in all things.” 

The abstract we have given of Mr. Adam's last report on Native Edu- 
cation (p. 136) will be read with interest. We find the disappointment of 
that gentleman in his fair expectation of being appointed secretary to the 
Education Committee ascribed by our well-informed correspondent to his 
advocacy of vernacular, jn preference to English instruction. 

In the local intelligence of Bombay, will be found the particulars of the 
death of Sir Robert Grant, a gentleman whose upright character, religious 
principles, intelligence and urbanity of manners, endeared him to all who 
had the pleasure of his acquaintance. His loss to Bombay is great. 

Sir W'in. Rough, the Chief Justice of Ceylon, is likewise dead. He 
Avas an amiable man and a good lawyer. 

The intelligence from Australasia includes matters of considerable 
interest ; but Ave cannot particularize the topics. 
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MEMOIR OF BARON SILVESTRE D£ SACY. 

BT M. BZINAUD. 

( Conduded from page 1 9!Q.) 

In 1814, the Bourbons re-entered France. M. de Sacy hailed their return 
with enthusiasm ; nor can it be said that his conduct was influenced by any 
personal calculation. If the ancient regime suggested agreeable recollections 
to him» they were counterbalanced by those which were left by the empire. 
His opinions were sincere, and all who have watched him narrowly can testify 
that he loved France with all his heart. M. de Sacy was one of those men 
who, under all governments — that is, all regular governments, not anarchies — 
are sure to place themselves in an advantageous position. It was, however, 
remarked, in the legislative body, that from this period he took a very active 
part in the discussion of measures submitted to the Chambers. 

M. de Sacy had received from the Imperial Government, in 1813, the title 
of Baron, which he had so nobly earned. In February 1815, the Royal Go- 
vernment appointed him Rector of the University of Paris, a post which had 
been filled by Rollin and other distinguished personages. M. de Sacy was not 
beneath those illustrious individuals. Even considering him with relation to 
his attainments in classical literature, he was not out of place at the head of 
its most eminent professors, men who had grown pale over the immortal 
poems of Homer and Virgil. 

During the hundred days, M. de Sacy lived in retirement, wholly occupied 
with his literary pursuits. The Bourbons being soon restored, he was nominated, 
in August, a member of the Committee of Public Instruction, which subse- 
quently was designated the Royal Council of Public Instruction. Will it be 
believed, that not one of the members of the Council being in a condition to 
attend to the financial details, M. de Sacy undertook this function; and, 
being no stranger to any branch of the administration, it was under his direc- 
tion that the finances of the Ministry of Public Instruction acquired a degree 
of regularity which it had never before possessed ? 

Amid political and administrative avocations, science pursued its accustomed 
course. It is even at this period that we must place a species of researches 
which has almost formed a new era in Oriental studies, and which will for ever 
do honour to the memory of M. de Sacy ; I mean the study of the prosodial 
and metrical system of the Arabic and Persian languages. There exists a 
prosody and a system of versification among the Arabs, as among every people 
possessing a poetry. This system was reduced to its present system in the 
eighth century of our era, t.^., nearly two centuries after Mahomet ; but it 
had been practised long before, as it is found in poems even anterior to the 
Prophet. What were the rules of this system, and in what did the prosodial 
character of the language consist ? It is well known of what advantage the 
knowledge of the Greek and Latin metrical system has been in classical literal 
ture. This knowledge was still more necessary for Arabic poetry, in which 
the consonants alone are generally written. In fact, how otherwise can the 
manner of reading it be settled ? In prose, we are guided by the sense fui^ 
the laws of construction ; but in poetry, where the most opposite ideas 
presented, and elliptical terms of expression abound, this is insufficient. ^ Jlp,,, 
such cases, the knowledge of the measure is the surest guide. Whenjti^.?: 
once known what ought to be the number of syllables and of feet, it is easy to 

u^^ver what letter ought to be doubled, or what suppressed. ^ « 
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In 1G6]> Samuel Leclerc published, in England, a Latin treatise on Arabic 
prosody.* This treatise was compiled from native authors, and the technical 
Arabic words were transcribed in Latin. It is possible that Leclerc really 
understood the subject on which he wrote ; but no one else could make any 
thing of it; and till very lately, only two or three Europeans, who had made 
some stay in the East, had been initiated by learned natives in so important a 
study. Will it be believed, that the celebrated Sir Wm. Jones, in other res- 
pects an excellent scholar, and who had composed a treatise expressly on 
Asiatic poetry, was not capable of scanning a single verse ? He has, indeed, 
nccompanieil certain fragments of poetry which he cites, with a table indicating 
their metrical value ; but this table he extracted from native commentators, 
without understanding a syllable of it. 

The researches to which M. de Sacy devoted himself on this subject com* 
menced as early as the year 1814. It was in this year that I began to attend 
his course. I met, among his elder pupils, M. Grungeret dc Lagrange, at 
present sub-librarian of the Arsenal, and M. Charmoy, professor of Persian 
and Turkish at St. Petersburgh. I saw successively arrive, M. Frey tag, at pre- 
sent professor of Arabic at the University of Bonn ; M. Humbert, professor of 
Arabic at Geneva; and M. Garcin de Tassy, professor of Hindustani at the 
Special School of Oriental Languages. 

M. de Sacy began with the Arabic metrical system, and proceeded at first 
with great caution : it was not till after many attempts that he succeeded in 
catching the clue to it. He then passed to that of the Persian. It was easy 
to see that the system of the Persians was imitated from that of the Arabs ; 
and yet, in a great many cases, the two systems did not harmonize. At length, 
M. dc Sacy remarked, that there are in Persian two or three letters which, 
placed at the end of a syllable, have merely an orthographic value, and which 
arc entirely disregarded in poetry; in such cases, syllables which in Arabic 
would be necessarily long, remain doubtful ; that is to say, are long or 
short at pleasure. Further, M. de Sacy ascertained that certain words admit 
of being lengthened or contracted as the rythm requires. From that moment 
the Persian metrical system was fixed ; and as this system has been adopted, 
with but few exceptions, by the Turks and the nations of India who write in 
Hindustani, we were put in possession of the system of versification of all the 
Musulman nations which po.sscss a literature. 

The observations of M. de Sacy were welcomed, and immediately adopted, 
by the principal Orientalists of Europe. It was acknowledged that all the 
Arabic and Persic poetry which had hitherto been published, had more or less 
need of reformation. Now M. de Sacy, applied himself with renewed ardour 
to the study of the Arabic and Persian grammarians and scholiasts. As 
long as he had been unacquainted with the prosodial and metrical system of 
those writers, a part of their works had remained unintelligible to him. Now 
that the veil was entirely removed, he could ^lart his penetrating eye to the 
bottom of the abyss. It was in the course of the years 1814-17, that his 
notions were completely established, and that he became, not the first of 
Orientalists, for he had long been so, but far superior to'what he had hitherto 
been — in a word, such as his admirers delight to depicture him. The influence 
of this progress was felt not merely in the works which he subsequently pub- 
lished; his Arabic and Persian classes, already so remarkable, acquired a 
degree of interest which they had not before possessed. 

• Scientta metriea et rythmioa, teu tro/ctatui dt frotodia Arabiea e* atHAaribtff probatiMimit truta, 
Oxford, ](W1. 
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And here we may appropriately consider M. de Sacy in his capacity of pro- 
fessor. Uniting, as he did, talents so various and so brilliant, he was perhaps 
more distinguished as a professor than in any other character. One must have 
been present at his lectures to form any idea of his merit. Endowed with a 
perfect clearness of understanding, having had time to meditate on all the 
mysteries of the theory of language, and possessing a knowledge of the tongue 
he had to teach superior to that of any one before him, he united to these 
valuable qualifications much coolness and a presence of mind that was impertur- 
bable. Did any difficulty arise, he took up the matter and went directly to the 
point, saying just as much as was necessary, and nothing more. Thus, his 
lectures became emphatically not those of France alone, but of all Europe. 
They were constantly attended by men who had completed their studies, and 
who had in some instances distinguished themselves by important works, and 
who yet came to learn something from him. M. de Sacy was quite sensible 
that this formed a part of his renown, and he accordingly attached an extreme 
importance to the due discharge of his professional duties. He was in the 
habit of graduating his lessons, so as to consult the advantage of the most 
advanced students as well as those who were less so ; the former he required 
to explain works of extreme difficulty ; and when the work was one which be 
bad not yet thoroughly studied, he prepared his lecture previously at home ; 
he compared the text with the manuscripts which were within his reach, and 
cleared up all obscurities. When the hour of lecture arrived, he was ready to 
explain every thing. Sometimes, however, difficulties would arise which he 
had not foreseen, on which occasions he frankly confessed his embarrassment; 
for he was not one of those men who desired it to be believed that they know 
every thing; but, on his return home, he examined the question, and generally 
at the following lecture gave the required solution. All his pupils were sen- 
sible of the trouble he gave himself on their account ; all were struck with 
admiration at his immense erudition ; but such of them as were natives of 
France, experienced in addition a feeling of pride and exultation in the glory 
iVhich thus redounded to their country. 

Those of you who may not have had the opportunity of seeing M. de Sacy 
in the familiar intercourse of life, will, perhaps, be curious to know how he 
spent his time. He rose about half-past seven, and at eight repaired to his 
study. On Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, from nine to ten, he met his 
Persian class at the College of France ; on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, he had bis Arabic classes at the King’s Library, from half.past ten till 
half-past twelve. After his lecture, he went either to the Council of Public 
Instruction, to the Institute, or to some of the government offices. At six 
o’clock, he generally dined with his family. After dinner, he went some- 
times to the charity-board of his district, of which he was a member, or to an 
evening meeting of savanU, or to the house of some friend or minister. When 
he did not leave home, which was generally the case, he entered his study at 
eight o’clock, and worked there till eleven. On Sundays and festivals, be 
regularly attended the service of the church. He went, in preference, to St. 
Sulpice, his parish ; this church was at some distance from his residence ; but 
one of his grandfathers, whom he had known when a child, was buried tbere^ 
and he always imagined that he saw him therie. M. de Sacy never left home 
but with a specific object; and for the sake of exercise, he went generally 
foot. 

When at home, his door was commonly open to all. In the ^lorntng, 
getting up, he received generally, as member of the Charity Board* the 
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women of the district, who came for tickets to enable them to procure relief 
It was no rare occurrence, on waiting upon him at his house, to find the stair- 
case and antichamber thronged with these poor creatures. During the rest of 
his time, he reeeived those who came to him for information, candidates who 
solicited his vote, and professors who were applying for chairs. M. de Sacy 
was seated before his desk writing, or with a book in his hand. Upon entering, 
he laid aside his pen or his book, and listened to you. You might lead him to 
whatever subject you chose ; he allowed you to speak ; he then took up the 
subject, and replied to you with as much readiness as if he had long before 
prepared himself on what he had to tell you. He then resumed his book or 
paper, and continued till another person came in to interrupt him. 

Some of you may perhaps ask how M. de Sacy found time to compose works 
requiring such minute attention? I answer, that he ate sparingly; and that, 
with the exception of the hours of sleep, his mind was constantly at work. 
On the one hand, M. de Sacy was animated with that unceasing ardour which 
dispenses with all repose, and which might be truly called the sacred fire ; on 
the other, he possessed the rare gift of being able to pass continually from one 
subject to another without loss of time. When he went any where, if he was 
likely to have an hour or even a quarter of an hour unoccupied, he took care 
to furnish himself with a book or some sheets of paper, and he turned those 
moments to account, however short. 

But let us return to tlic labours of M. de Sacy, the details of which I shall 
curtail as much as possible, in order not to fatigue your attention. 

In 1816, the publication of the Magasin Enry elope dique was discontinued^ 
and Government re-established the Journal dcs Savants, M. de Sacy, from the 
beginning, formed one of the editorial committee, and, as usual, he was dis- 
tinguished above the rest by the number of his contributions. Till his death, 
few numbers appeared without one, and sometimes two, articles from his pen, 
which then'assumcd a character they had not possessed in an equal degree in 
the Magasin Etieyclopcdiquc ; that character consisted in the great prominence 
which he gave to philological discussions. The journal in question, being 
printed at the Royal Press, an establishment unequalled of its kind for the 
number and variety of its characters, afforded him naturally an opportunity of 
communicating to the public that store of varied observations with which his 
long experience had enriched him. Some persons have found a few of his 
observations somewhat too minute ; others have remarked that more than one 
of his articles amounted to nothing more than a mere abstract ; but those 
articles must be judged of according to the nature of the pursuits of those to 
whom they were addressed. M . de Sacy^s principal object was to put the learned 
world in Europe in possession of all the information that had any connexion 
with his studies. His articles are said to have been much relished in some 
countries, particularly in Germany. Tho^e articles, must, moreover, be 
judged of, not in their details, but collectively. How many of these notices 
contain matter of great importance, not merely from their extent, but for the 
facts which are to be found in them, and w'hich iiiiglit be vainly looked for 
elsewhere ? I shall confine myself to noticing the articles dedicated to the 
exposition of the mystical doctrines of those contemplative monks of the East 
called Sofis^ the analysis of the books of the Sabseans, otherwise called Cbrisr 
tians of St. John, &c. There are some of those articles which have exercised 
a very great influence. Let us but call to mind the obstacles which Champollion 
the younger at first encountered in his studies on ancient Egypt : had it not 
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been for the papers which M. de Sacy devoted to the exposition of his labours, 
would he ever have succeeded in getting their results admitted ? 

In 1816, M. de Sacy published, under the title of Calila et Dimna^ the Arabic 
text of the fables of Bidpal. You have all read those lively tales put into the 
mouths of certain animals, and exhibiting a most faithful picture of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of power and weakness, of glory and obscurity. Those 
tales, originating on the banks of the Ganges and Indus, penetrated into Per- 
sia in the sixth century of our era, were translated into Arabic and Greek, and 
finally spread over the West. M de Sacy prepared a correct text of the 
work, and made it accessible to students. The volume is preceded by a 
memoir on the origin of this book, and on the various translations which have 
been made of it. This memoir is an abstract of several memoirs of very eon- 
siderable length, which M. de Sacy had inserted in the collection entitled 
Notices et Extraits.* The volume concludes with the Moallaca of Lebid, the 
text and scholia in Arabic, with a French translation and notes. You know 
that, by the term Moallaca^ are designated certain Arabic poems which were 
composed a short time before Mahomet. Lebid, the author of the one in 
question, lived both before and after Islamism ; and his Moallaca had hitherto 
remained unedited. This was, therefore, a real service rendered to the 
lovers of Arabic literature. 

I have just mentioned that M. de Sacy had inserted in the Notices et Ex- 
traits several memoirs on the fables of Bidpai ; at the same period he piib- 
lishedf a notice of an Arabic work entitled Tarifat, or Definitions. The most 
celebrated Arabic dictionaries, such as the Sehah and the Camoos, contain 
only the terms of classical literature, and words in common use. Terms of 
art and of trade, and those of the metaphysical and natural sciences, arc not 
found in them. They are, in this respect, what our dictionary of the French 
Academy lately was. One is consequently cmbarra.s.sed on meeting with a 
technical word, and this often happen.s in the Arabic language, that of a peo- 
ple who w'ere, in the middle ages, as argumentative and as fond of subtle dis- 
tinctions as our forefathers, and who have no other literature now than they 
then possessed. The treati.se entitled Tarifat is destined to supply in part this 
defect. M. de Sacy thought it his duty to publish all the words belonging to 
the first letter of the alphabet, accompanied by a French translation. The 
undertaking was a difficult one, and he alone could have accomplished it : at a 
later period he threw out doubts \vith regard to some of his explanations; but 
we ought not to be the less grateful to him for having opened up the path. 

In 1819, appeared the Pend-Nameh, or ‘ Book of Counsels,’ in Persian and 
French, with notes. The Pend-Nameh is a short moral treatise in verse, which 
was composed by a sheikh or chief of the Softs of Persia, named Ferid-uddin 
Attar. This sheikh lived in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries of our era. 
M. de Sacy had already published a French translation of this treatise in the 
Mines de P Orient ; he availed himself of the recent progress he had made in 
the knowledge of Persian, to render his translation more correct, and he 
accompanied it by the text, subjoining extracts from various Persian popts, 
particularly those who had excelled in pourtraying the Soft doctrines. This 
volume is one of the best that can be placed in the hands of students. Besides, 
it contains passages which will deeply interest those who devote themselves to 
the study of the philosophical doctrines of the East. It is right to add, that 
the volume opens with a preface, in Persian, composed by M. de Sacy himi^elf. 

♦ Vols. in. and X. f Vol. x. 
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Meanwhile, Oriental literature, taken in its most extended sense, had, 
within a few years, made more rapid advances in Europe than could have been 
anticipated. Hebrew, Syriac, and the other Biblical languages, continued to 
be cultivated, particularly in Germany. Arabic and Persian, thanks to the 
labours of M. de Sacy, were now taught with new energy. The peace which 
Europe enjoyed soon directed the thoughts of some active minds towards the 
old East; and there had been added to the study of the Hebrew, Arabic, Per- 
sian, and Turkish, that of the Armenian, Sanscrit, Chinese, and in fact all the 
languages of ancient and modern Asia enjoying any measure of celcbrit}'. Under 
these circumstances, the happy idea occurred to certain persons, of incor- 
])orating together at Paris all the lovers of Oriental literature, whatever the 
branch which they had adopted as the special object of their researches, and 
of combining around this centre those persons, both in the provinces and 
abroad, who partook of the same tastes : such w'as the origin of our Asiatic 
Society. 

This was in 1822. You recollect the share which M. de Sacy took in an 
event which could not fail to exercise a favourable influence on Oriental 
letters. It may be safely affirmed that he, and one who was already celebrated 
for his labours on the Chinese language and literature, M. Abel-Remusat, were 
the principal founders of the Society. Accordingly, when the constitution of 
the Society was to be organized, M. dc Sacy was elected president, and M. 
Abel-Remusat secretary. The merit of both these distinguished men — distin- 
guished in different departments — is within your recollection. The first had 
passed his sixtieth year, yet still pos.sessed all the ardour of youth, and his age 
was indicated only by his grave and measured lone ; the second was little more 
than thirty, and still had somewhat of a juvenile volatility; but he had 
already treated the ino.st serious cjuestions which the East can present to our 
reflections, audit is ea.sy to perceive how far he would have proceeded, had the 
ordinary term of luiinan existence been conceded to him. It must be confessed, 
that it was in a great measure to the influence of these two mer> that the 
Society is indebted for the consideration which it acquired immediately on its 
establishment, and which it has never ceased to enjoy. It was they who 
impressed on the Journal of the Society that character, at once indulgent and 
severe, which has ensured its success. It is needless to add, that M. dc Sacy 
took an active part in the editorship of the Journal, which received frpm him 
several important communications. 

M. de Sacy had published about this time his edition of the Sessions of 
Hariri, in Arabic, with a commentary also in Arabic, in one volume folio, 
Hariri was a native of Bassora, who flourished in the eleventh century of our 
era. His Makamdt consists of a species of dramatic pieces, fifty in number, 
in which the same person is constantly brought on the scene, but in which he 
is made to pass through the different gradations of life. The author has availed 
himself of this vehicle to exhibit by turns the most elegant expressions of 
the Arabic language, the most recondite forms of speech, and the most trite 
proverbial phrases. This work may be truly called an inventory of the lan- 
guage of Mahomet. Sometimes it is the narrator who speaks; at others, the 
personage in question ; and the narrative is alternately in verse and prose : but 
in the prose, the author employs a measured style, in which the diflerent mem- 
bers of the same phrase correspond to one another, as it were, and rhyme 
together; in which words which differ from one another only in a letter, or 
some orthographical sign, are placed in opposition with one another. The 
Arabs regard the MaJcdmdt of Hariri as the best subject of study for acquiring 
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actiiQ^augli .kiipwledge of the genius of their language. This work suppUea.to 
them the place of a dictionary of synonyms, a treatise on tropes, &c. Besides 
this, dt presents in many passages moat attractive reading. The habitual stjrle 
pfiUariri, and his play on words, have rendered the perusal of the work very 
toilsome, and the Arabs themselves require the aid of a commentary; a com- 
mentary was therefore indispensable to Europeans. Several commentaries of 
this nature are in the Royal Library. By the help of these and similar tren-i 
tises which he was able to procure elsewhere, M. de Sacy composed his own. 
His object was to make this edition serve the purpose both of natives of the 
East and of Europeans ; and this was the reason why he abstained from any 
remarks in French, and confined himself to extracting whatever he found most 
valuable in native works. Sometimes, however, when the Arabian scho- 
liasts did not fully express his idea of the sense, he himself drew up notes in 
Arabic ; but, as he remarks in his preface, these instances are but of very rare 
occurrence. The volume is, moreover, executed with much care ; and some 
copies having, according to their destination, found their way into Egypt and 
Syria, the most learned men of the country bowed before the erudition of 
the French Orientalist. 

From hence it appears, that M. de Sacy, in publishing his edition of Hariri, 
had not only the merit of bringing to its termination a most difficult under- 
taking, but rendered a real service to the progress of Arabic literature. Never- 
theless, at its commencement, some persons disputed the utility of this publi- 
cation. It is true, that the work possesses intrinsically but a slight share of 
interest; but M. de Sacy had anticipated this reproach, and replied to it in 
his preface, where he said : It will be sufficient for me to remark, that the 
perusal of the Makamat of Hariri ought chiefly to be viewed b.s a means of 
acquiring a profound knowledge of the Arabic language, and that the merit of 
these compositions lies far less in the subjects treated of in them than in the 
forms in which the author has had the ingenuity to invest them.” An objection 
was again made to Hariri’s want of taste, his jeur-de^mots^ and the freedom of 
some of his pictures ; he was reproached with taking infinite pains to disguise 
an idea, which would have been better expressed simply. M. de Sacy had 
made the same observation in reference to these species of ornament, which, as 
he observes, may sometimes well provoke a smile, even in men of good sense, 
but which, repeated to satiet}^ becomes tiresome. 

The controversy once begun, persons who were not influenced merely by scien- 
tific and literary motives, maintained that Hariri, and all the writers who had 
imitated him, ought to be involved in one general proscription. It never once 
occurred to them, that Hariri is not the inventor of his style ; that this style 
had been in use before as it was after him, and not only by philologists and 
rhetoricians, but by geographers and historians ; and that this style, moreover, 
has ever formed the staple of Oriental epistolary and diplomatic writings, and 
that, consequently, until it is mastered, a great portion of Arabic, Persic, and 
Turkish literature must remain unintelligible. They did not stop here ; from the 
style of Hariri they proceeded to Oriental poetry, and for a time it became 
fashionable to declaim against the poets of Arabia and Persia. It must be allowed, 
that the majority of those poets are not models of good taste, and that thmr 
verses, like those of certain poets who do not live so far oi!^ too often abound 
forced combinations, false images, and absurd expressions: but all Oriental i 
poetry is not in this taste. Besides, considering the poetry of the Arabs, Per^>\ 
sians, and .Turks merely as an instrument to attain another species , of knowtii. 
ledge, how many important events in Oriental history are there, of which- no 
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memorial exists but in contemporary poetry, and which will only be revealed 
to us when that poetry shall be fully brought to light? 

This controversy, which lasted several years, gave much annoyance to 
M. de Sacy. It is but justice to him to say that, during the whole discussion, 
he manifested great forbearance. You recollect the discourse whicli be deli- 
vered before you, at the anniversary meeting of the Society, in 1826, on the 
utility of the study of Arabic poetry. This discourse, which was an excellent 
piece of literary criticism, was inserted in the Journal Asiatique,* The ques- 
tion appears to me to have been then placed in its true light, and to have been 
completely set at rest. M. de Sacy had not seen without deep regret, an order 
of ideas springing up, which would in the end have destroyed the results of the 
labours of a great part of his life. In the preface to a voliimef which he pub- 
lished in 1829, he thus expresses himself: can scarcely help thinking that 

those who consider as lost or ill-employed the time devoted to the study of 
the grammarians, the poets, and their commentators, judge them with such 
severity only because they do not understand them, and because they have not 
been able or willing to surmount the difficulties which this study presents.” 

In 182(i and 1827, M. de Sacy published a second edition of hxsChrestomathie 
Arahe. The work was freed from the errors of detail which disfigured it, and 
received, besides, considerable additions. In 1829, he accompanied the three 
volumes of the original edition with a supplementary volume, entitled Antholo^ 
Grammaticale Arabe. He knew by experience how vast and obscure is the 
grammatical system of the Arabs, which, as I have said, serves equally the 
Persians and the Turks ; and now approaching the end of his career, he wished 
to spare those who should conic after him a part of the difficulties which he 
had had so much labour to overcome. In this volume, as in the other three, 
the texts, which are on all grammatical subjects, are accompanied by a French 
translation and notes. The Chrestomathie and the Anthologie form one insepa- 
rable whole, the reading of which cannot be too strongly recommended to 
students, and which masters themselves will reperuse with advantage. Who- 
ever has studied these four volumes with the attention they deserve, is fit to 
undertake the reading of any work whatever. The extracts, which are adapted 
to interest general readers, might have been rendered more accessible; but, in 
a philological point of view, the work has acquired all the perfection of which 
such a work is susceptible. 

Immediately afterwards, M. de Sacy put to press a second edition of bis 
Arabic Grammar, which appeared in 1831. He thus expresses himself in the 
preface: “During the twenty years that have intervened between the two 
editions, the study of Arabic in France, Germany, and the north of Eu- 
rope, has extended more widely than one could have ventured to hope ; a 
number of works have been published, by the aid of which the ancient and 
modern literature of the Arabs has been rendered accessible to many whom the 
scarcity of MSS. and the difficulty of procuring them would have repelled from 
the study. British India has taken an active part in this movement, and the 
introduction of printing into Egypt leads us to expect the happiest results. 
The favour which this branch of Oriental studies at present enjoys in Europe 
imposed on roe the obligation of neglecting nothing to bring to complete perfec- 
tion a work which has contributed to diffuse this taste in this and neighbour- 
ing nations. Accordingly, I can safely affirm, that both in the course of my 
private studies and of my public instructions, f have let no opportunity pass, 
cither of making more perfect or of correcting my first work, it is, above all^ 

‘ Ste'Journa/ for June 162$. \ AnthiiioKie QmnunuticaleAfrabe* 
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iHi wjiat relates to the use of the temporal forms of verbs an4 the different 
employment of particles that this second edition may be regarded as an entirely 
new work. The syntax has also been enriched by a great number of important 
observations^ and has received developments which will not escape the atten- 
tive reader.” 

M. de Sacy then observes, that he has appended to the work an elementary 
treatise on the prosody and metrical system of the Arabs, which had become 
indispensable since the progress which Oriental criticism had made : “ I have 
endeavoured,” he says, ** to present, under the simplest forms, the metrical 
system of the Arabs, and to remove difficulties, more apparent than real, 
which had hitherto deterred several most estimable scholars from a study 
which 1 consider as indispensable.” He thus concludes his preface : ** Now 
nearly at the end of my fifteenth lustrum^ 1 certainly do not flatter myself that, 
in a work eminently systematic, in which the most faithful memory ought con- 
stantly to aid the judgment and the spirit of analysis, no error or omission has 
escaped me. I had ardently desired that Providence w'oiild spare me long 
enough to complete, with my own hand, what was deficient in my first work, 
and to remove those defects in it of which no one was more sensible than 
myself. My prayers have been heard, and I must publicly testify my gratitude 
for it to the Author of all good. But this is the last time that such a work as 
this will issue from my hands, and 1 bequeath the care of rendering it more 
perfect to those who shall follow me in a career, in which my sole desire has 
been to be useful, and to contribute to the progress of learning and the honour 
of my country.” 

The Arabic language presents few difficulties of which this grammar doc.s 
not afford the solution. Yet I should be wanting in what you have a right to 
expect from me,, if 1 did not express my sentiments without reserve. In 1830, 
when M. de Sacy fiublished the second edition of it, he was in the full vigour 
of his mind and talents. The first edition was a remarkable work, the glory of 
France; the second is still more so. Nevertheless, if 1 am not mistaken, M. 
de Sacy, in this new edition, did not do all that might have been expected of 
him, and that it was in his power to do. It would have been better to have 
recast it almost entirely; but he appears to have confined himself chiefly to 
inserting the numerous observations of minute detail which he had collected. 
We have seen that he particularizes in his preface the long developments 
which the chapter on the theory of the tenses of verbs has received ; but the 
fundamental principle, around which the individual facts ought to have been 
grouped, has escaped him, or at least only suggested itself to his mind when 
it was too late, after the chapter had been printed, which obliged him to throw 
this principle out of its proper place, in a note : hence it follows, that the 
chapter on the theory of the tenses is at once incomplete and prolix. We might 
also point out a number of questions, scattered in several distinct chapters, which 
probably, if treated conjointly, would have been of more easy comprehen- 
It is possible that these observations may be too severe. Perhaps M. de 

* Another remark, whleh t Bhall take the liberty of making, relates to the indices of technical words 
ifikbdin the work, and which accompany each Tolume. I have already had occasion several timc;s..to 
•lUfea|L.of . the immense field which the grammatical system of the Arabs presents, and of the trouble It 
to become familiar with the terms peculiar to this system. Nothing ought to be negiteted in 
#oiks ‘df this nature to facilitate to students a perfect acquaintance with those terms. It appeirs, 
n^, ihat.9f the two Indices, it would have been better to make but one ; and instead of clagsUig words 
after the form under which they are cited in the work, to reduce them to their radical fbrin.^ Avidliitc 
UHirdAta^' is/ that do Sacy might have easily inserted, in logical order, the most common grMifhg- 

t|cslA«nns»:whet]wrilin<^ hi the work or not. He relied, with regmd to this point, onjiif . Qigl 
. ipfttnfction, and ^ w«s imppuible for that instruction to have been better given ; but how thdi'hd »>)b 
moi%, this defedffa me more i 
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Sacy, with his' habit of pursuing a great many studies at the same timd, 'Was Wk 
danger, notwithstanding his eminent talents, of neglecting the object of unity. 
Nevertheless, his Arabic grammar will remain a standard work, a book which 
students must never lay aside, and which is indispensable to teachers. 

Among the contributions furnished about this period by M. de Sacy to the 
Nbiices et Extraits, is the collection of original correspondence which passed 
between the Samaritans of Syria with some European scholars. We have seen 
that he had, at the commencement of his literary career, communicated to the 
public the two letters of earliest date which had been addressed to Scaliger; 
The latter are posterior, and arc brought down to within a few years back. 
The Samaritan nation is on the point of extinction. M. de Sacy justly 
thought that it was desirable to rescue from oblivion documents which may 
perhaps in a few centuries be the only evidence of the age of this nation. We 
naturally seek to know those who, among our fellows, have acted a part on the 
theatre of the world. What interest must not then attach to a nation which 
witnessed the wonders of the reign of Solomon, which saw pass away before 
it the Assyrians, Babylonians, Persians, Greeks, and Romans, and which is in 
its turn disappearing ! The letters are accompanied by a French translation 
and notes. 

Another paper, furnished by M. de Sacy to the same collection, is an ab- 
stract of the lives of the principal Sofis by Jami, in Persian and French, with 
notes. I have already said that the Sofis were a sort of Musulman monks 
generally devoted to a contemplative life. Their doctrines are obscure ; but 
such was M. de Sacy’s clearness of mind, and such his knowledge of the Per- 
sian language, that nothing was obscure to him. 

Meanwhile, there occurred in France a movement which might have re-acted 
on the whole world ; I mean the Revolution of July. M. de Sacy had long 
before quitted the sphere of politics. In 1823, he had given in his resignation 
as member of the Royal Council for Public Instruction. It is true that almost 
immediately after he was nominated principal of the College of France, and of 
the Special School of Oriental Languages; but those two offices, which he 
retained till his death, and which he moreover filled with great ability, were 
purely literary. Nevertheless, in the month of November ]827>ata time when 
political discussions were keener than ever, he endeavoured to make his voice 
heard by those who, while they differed from him in opinion, were agreed with 
him in the propriety of supporting the existing Government. A pamphlet he 
published was entitled, “ Ou allons nous, et que voulons nous f on la verite d tons 
les partis /” and was signed, “ A late Member of the Chamber of Deputies.” In 
this . pamphlet, M. de Sacy endeavoured to show that the question of social 
order lay at the root of all the disputes of the day, and that if men of property 
did not make reciprocal concessions, France and a great part of the world 
were threatened with total subversion. 

The Revolution of July found M. de Sacy occupied with his literary labours. 
Sincerely attached to order and peace, he dreaded the return of those excesses 
from which he had as much to apprehend as any one. When he saw moral rights 
and public security adequately guaranteed, he frankly attached himself to the 
new Government. In 1832, the king having made a new creation of peers, he 
and the illustrious Cuvier were of the number. Both selections did as 
much honour to Government or those w'ho made it, as to those who were its 
objects. The intention was to reward merit, and nowhere was merit more 
prominent than in the two luminaries that had so long shed lustre on our 
country. Soon after, in consequence of numerous deaths, occasioned partly 
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by cholera, de Sacy waa nominated almost simultaneously inspector of 
Oriental types at the Royal Press, conservator of Oriental MSS. in the King’s 
Library, and perpetual secretary to the Academy of Inscriptions. Considering 
only the titles these offices conferred, no one deserved better than M. de Sacy 
these accumulated distinctions ; but his friends were astonished at his insatiable 
ardour, and asked how, at his age, he would be able to support such a bur- 
then ? It is true that the Royal Library had seldom the advantage of profiting 
by bis co-operation ; but for all his other offices he seemed to multiply himself, 
and discharged every duty belonging to them. Whenever his presence at the 
Chamber of Peers could be of any service, he never failed to be present, and 
sometimes spoke. He regularly attended his Arabic and Persian classes ; with- 
out this, the day’s work would have been considered incomplete. He dis- 
charged all the duties of perpetual secretary to the Academy, and certainly 
those duties were not light : a report of the meetings had to be drawn up — 
the current correspondence to be kept up — the interests of the Academy 
to be urged both on Government and on individuals the operations of 
different committees chosen from among the members of the Academy to 
be stimulated — eloget on deceased members to be composed— «nd the printing 
of the memoirs to be superintended. When M. de Sacy entered on the duties 
of perpetual secretary, a part of the business was in arrear : at his death, every 
thing was found brought up. He fulfilled in the same conscicntsoiis manner the 
duties of inspector of the Oriental types of the Royal Press. Besides the 
inspection properly so called, which did not occupy much of his time, he read 
the proof-sheets of all the Arabic and Persian works which were executed at 
that magnificent establishment ; and it may be said, without exaggeration, that 
all the works of this nature, which have for the last six years issued from the 
Royal Press, profited more or less by this learned revision. 

M. de Sacy had attained the highest eminence to which a man of his profes- 
sion could aspire: what was wanting? Not glory; for he was universally 
regarded ns the most distinguished Orientalist that had ever existed; and 
when considered as a scholar, taking the word in its general sense, he was the 
man whom, since the death of Cuvier, France opposed, with most pride, to 
the scholars of every other country. It was not honours. He was peer of 
France, baron, grand officer of the Legion of Honour, member of several 
foreign orders, and of the principal academies of Europe and of Asia. It was 
not money ; for he had an income of thirty thousand francs from his various 
offices; and with his economical habits, he was far from spending the whole of 
this sum. But he had a tribute to pay to humanity. In 1819, he had lost his 
mother, at the age of eighty-six. I have stated that it was his mother who 
superintended his education; and M. de Sacy was always most tenderly 
attached to her. At the close of 1834, Madame de Sacy fell dangerously ill. 
Forty-eight years had elapsed since they were united together, and this union 
•had been uniformly happy. The illness of his lady continued for more 
than two months. Whilst the crisis lasted, M. de Sacy betrayed the most dis- 
tressing uneasiness; his agitation was so visible, that it seemed likely be 
would not survive the loss with which he was menaced. Madame de Sacy 
died in February 1835, and for some time he appeared to be staggered by 
this shock ; but he gradually recovered, and at the end of a few months^ 
appeared pretty much as before; he only complained that he no longer found 
his memory so retentive as it had been. Some persons thought they discovered 
in this ffirce of character the marks of absence of feeling. They were mis- 
taken. Men 6f M. de Sacy’s stamp must not be judged like the rest of mortals. 
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Feeble, reeds that we are, the least breeze that blows makes us behd mir hbads^ 
but superior minds resist the storm, and, in appearance at least, are insensible 
to the strokes of calamity. M. de Sacy was one of these men. His taste for 
study, which had never forsaken him, gained the mastery, and one ardent 
passion was thus counteracted by another not less vivid. A similar fact is 
recorded of Cuvier, when that great man lost his last remaining child.^ 

What contributed to sustain the firmness of M. de Sacy was his strong convic- 
tion of a future life. From the time of his wife’s death, he frequently spoke of 
the blow which threotened himself; but it was without affectation, and like a 
man who was prepared for it. He was in the habit of beginning the day by 
attending mass. Having drawn up his own will, on the 3d August 1835, he 
prefixed to it these words : “ Before regulating auy thing which concerns my 
temporal affairs, and the interests of my family, I regard it as a sacred duty 
incumbent on me, who have lived at a period when the spirit of irreh'gion has 
become almost universal, and has produced so many fatal catastrophes, to 
declare, in the presence of him from whose sight nothing is hid, that I have 
always lived in the faith of the Catholic church ; and that if my conduct has 
not always been, as 1 humbly acknowledge, conformable to the sacred rules 
which that faith enjoins, those faults have never been with me the effect of any 
doubt of the truth of the Christian religion, or of its divine origin. I firmly 
trust that they wdll be forgiven me, through the mercy of my Heavenly Father, 
in virtue of the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, my saviour, not putting my confidence 
in any personal merit of my own, and confessing from the bottom of my heart 
that in myself I am nothing hut weakness, misery, and wretchedness.” 

What was the new work which so deeply interested M. de Sacy, as to divert 
his thoughts from grief? It was his view of the religious doctrines of the 
Druzes. I have said that, more than forty years before, at the height of the 
revolutionary tempests, he had collected very considerable materials on a sub- 
ject as important to the history of religious opinions as to that of philosophy. 
Fearing that he was without documents to enable him to make this picture 
complete, he had at length relinquished the object. His wife, however, from 
time to time, urged him not to withhold from the learned world a work which 
had cost him much toil, but which had sweetened to him the bitterness of ev?l 
days. This work had become to her like a child born amidst the keenest afiflic- 
tion, and which, on that account, becomes the more interesting. This consi- 
deration was probably not without its weight in the determination which M. de 
Sacy at length adopted ; but the manuscript required to be submitted to a strict 
revision, and to be enriched with facts which the interval had brought to light. 

The work appeared in two volumes octavo, in the beginning of the present 
ycar.'l' M. de Sacy thus expresses himself in his Preface, dated 95th December 
1837 : I cannot but be sensible that if this work had appeared after my death, 
us it was at first drawn up, and without the translations having been revised by a 
comparison with the original texts, it would have been very defective. I 'will 
not affirm, that in the state in which I now present it to the public, it 
entirely free from faults. On a subject so obscure, ..and in which the original 
authors often employ expressions distorted from their ordinary sense, andv so 
to speak, enigmatical, it is only by the comparison of a great nimriber- 'Of 
passages that we can expect to enter fully into their ideas, ahd thoroughly ib 
penetrate their doctrine. I have neglected nothing to attain this edd.” '^ Mo 

■ ■ . . . ... , . ■ ■■■■.' ‘ j'i 

* See the Notice of Cuvier, read at the Chamber of Peers by Baron Pasqufer. . 

t The title is,’ Sipos6d9 ta IMiffion dei Druu», tiride* iUn'e* i^giius de (fdOt sebtep 'id prdeiii'< 4 *fidM 
*»**rPdMe$i9nj9t de.la Vie Hakem-biamr^aUah. 

-4«W../flMr«.N.S.Vot.27.No.l07. 2C 
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tJi«m proceeds thus : ** When I speak of the religious system of the Drures, I 
mean the system of religion established by Hamza, during the life of Hakem, 
and taught after him, without any remarkahle change, by his disciple Moktana. 
This is the special, and almost the only object of the two volumes which I pub- 
lish. My intention is to bring together, in a third volume, various documents 
relative to the present creed of tin: Drnzcs, several of which have been already 
published elsewhere. Perhaps I may even add in the original, and accompanied 
by translations, some of those writings from which I have composed my Expo- 
sition of the Religion of the Druzes ; but even if I should not be able to realize 
this project, the work which I now publish cannot the less be regarded as 
complete.” The Preface thus concludes ; “ There remains for me a duty to 
fulfil; it is to thank Providence that I have been permitted to complete this 
work at an age when one can scarcely reckon upon the morrow, and to pray 
that this view of one of the most signal follies of the human mind may be 
made instrumental in teaching men who boast of the superiority of their light* 
of what aberrations human reason is capable, when left to itself.” 

Alas ! these two volumes are all that we were to receive from M. de 
Sacy. The third volume of the Expose des Druzes, and other works projected 
by him, are descended with him to the tomb. M. de Sacy was in bis cightietb 
year. For some time back his friends had observed a visible diminution of his 
physical powers. Last year, when at the Chamber of Peers, he had a fall, 
which was probably the effect of an attack of apoplexy. In the full, his head 
struck against a step ; it bled copiously, and probably it was this that saved 
him. On Monday, the 19th February of the present year, he had in the morn- 
iug attended his Persian class at the College of France ; at noon, he came to 
the Royal Library, where we spent about an hour together, examining some 
Oriental manuscripts which it was proposed to purchase for the Library. No- 
thing indicated the impending blow which France and the whole literary world 
were about to experience. Upon leaving the Library, M. de Sacy proceeded 
to the Institute f thence he walked to the Chamber of Peers, where he had to 
speak. After the sitting, he was returning home on foot, when, being in the 
Rue de Tournon, he felt his legs fail him. He had scarcely time to make a 
signal to the driver of a hackney-coach close by, when he fell. He was raised, 
and lifted into the coach ; a person who was passing, and who recognized him, 
gave his address,, and he was taken home. In vain was recourse had to every 
resource of medical art; he expired on Wednesday, the 21st February, at 
half-past four in the afternoon. 

Thus was extinguished that powerful understanding which, for sixty years, 
had revolved so many fuels and ideas, and had mingled in such a variety of 
affairs. He had expressed a desire to be buried beside his wife, in the cemetery 
of Pere Lachaisc. Those of you who were present at his funeral, recollect the 
honours bestowed on his memory. Not the least afiTccting clofre was that of one 
of iiis sons-in-law, who, at that last moment, when the tomb was about to close 
OH him for ever, paid a striking homage to the good example which M. de 
Sacy had exhibited as the head. of a family. 

.The funeral took place on Friday, the 23d February. The Academy of 
luacriptions, whose meetings are held on Fridays, wishing to consecrate, by a 
public and extraordinary mark of respect, the memory of one of its most 
illustrious members, voted, on the same day, a medal in his honour. Govern-^^ 
ment has ordered a bust of M. de Sacy in marble, which is to be placed in the 
Library of the Institute^ 

Thus have l^ndeavoured to retrace before you the difibrent qualities 
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man possessing so many claims to distinction. I will not prolong this notice, 
blit confine myself to a few general traits. 

M. do Sacy was short of stature, but well formed, lie was near-sighted, and 
appeared delicate; nevertheless, his constitution was excellent, and he 
€njo3^ed, in consequence of his regular life, almost constant good health. His 
physiognomy had nothing remarkable ; his habitual occupations gave it some- 
times an appearance of severity ; but when he wished to be agreeable, his 
figure seemed to enlarge, and his features assumed a very pleasing air. At first 
sight his manners appeared cold and reserved ; at least so thought those who 
had but occasional communication with him. Certain it is, that bis habitual 
disposition was close and cautious. Always engrossed, not only with literary 
researches, but with concerns which afTected the interests of a great number of 
individuals, and of entire bodies, he considered himself bound to exercise great 
circumspection. Nevertheless, he was always polite, and sometimes even atfec- 
tionate. lie occasionally was ready to lay aside his gravity, and even assumed 
a tone of merriment; and from the vivacity of his repartees, it was evident that 
had this been his choice, he might have shone in society. He is said to have 
delighted much, throughout his whole life, in the society of young ladies, who, 
to the sprightliness of their age, added dclicac}' of understanding. He was a 
man of decision. When once an idea had taken possession of him, though he 
would wait patiently till the time of action had arrived, he would not readily 
part with it. This turn of mind might have its inconveniences to individuals ; 
but in general, the bodies to which M. de Sacy belonged were gainers by it. 
From the moment he found himself at the head of any institution whatever, its 
welfare became identified with his own. Yon recollect, gentlemen, the zeal 
with which he upheld the interests of this society, during the whole time wc 
had the good fortune to have him at its head. 

He acted in the same w^ay by individuals who displayed talents, and whose 
labours he wished to encourage. What did he do for M. Abel-Kcmusat? 
M. Renmsat wanted books for his early Chinese studies ; M. de Sacy wrote to 
Berlin and to St. Petersburgh for Chinese books. M. llemusat, who was com- 
mencing a new and difficult study, required a point of support in the world ; 
M. de Sacy was always ready to lend him the aid of his high social and literary 
position. Under the empire, at the time when M. de Sacy was member of the 
legislative body, he was in the habit of offering to this essentially political 
body a copy of his works, regularly, as they made their appearance ; on this 
occasion, he delivered a short speech, and the legislative body, who had then 
nothing better to do, listened patiently : but he also made a short speech in 
favour of those works which M. llemusat was beginning to publish, and which 
he subsequently much improved. 

The influence which M. de Sacy exercised not only over Arabic and Persian 
studies, but over every department of Oriental literature, was very consider- 
able. His direct connexion with Government allowed him to give his opinion 
on every thing that was in any way connected with those studies ; on the other 
hand, his works, his oral instruction, his vast correspondence, his pupils, who 
were successively called to fill the principal chairs in Europe, and perhaps, not 
less than any, his contributions to the principal literary collections of the day, 
allowed the public to participate in all his ideas. It was he who, at the com- 
mencement of the restoration, employed the credit he enjoyed, to get chairs 
for the Chinese and Sanscrit languages established at the College of France ; it 
was he, also, who procured the establishment of a Hiiulostani professorship at 
the Special School of Oriental Languages. The credit which he possessed 
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with foreign Governments was not inferior. You are aware of the prodigious 
impulse which Oriental studies have received within the last twenty-five years 
in Prussia and Russia. The Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia were in 
the constant habit of consulting M. de Sacy as to the professorships which 
were to be founded, and on the individuals who were to fill them. 

M. de Sacy was a lover of books as a matter of taste. Orientalists of every 
country, who published any work, generally paid him the compliment of pre- 
senting him with a copy ; but he purchased every important work which 
appeared and which was not presented to him. The library he has left behind 
him, consisting of printed and manuscript works, is perhaps the richest pos- 
sessed by any individual in Paris. He was not parsimonious of his books, but 
lent them to every one who had occasion for them. Some rare works from his 
library were constantly in circulation in difierent parts of Europe. 

I have said that he was in the habit of previously reading the more difficult 
works which were explained in his lectures. He bad the printed works gene- 
rally interleaved, and upon the blank leaves^ opposite the passage in question, 
he wrote his observations, which were in Latin, and in a style not devoid of 
elegance. M. de Sacy, at his death, bequeathed those volumes to the collec- 
tion of Oriental MSS. in the Royal Library ; so that those notes will be found by 
the side of the books which they usually illustrate, and will continue to instruct 
the students for whom they were principally drawn up. Some of these volumes 
contain important observations, which will not fail to lead to valuable results. 
It is well, however, that the public should be reminded of the difference be- 
tween M. de Sacy’s annotations in the first part of his career, and tho.se of a 
later period. 

M. de Sacy was one of those men who, in whatever position Providence 
places them, do not fail to distinguish themselves above their fellows. It may 
be affirmed, that few men are born more happily endowed than he. I have 
shown bow diversified were his engagements, and yet how much he has left in 
writing. It is possible, however, that this very multiplicity of occupations may 
have been of little advantage to his renown, and that posterity may not render 
him all the justice which is due to him. He was successively member of the 
two principal political assemblies of the state; but his legislative career, how- 
ever honourable, presents nothing to distinguish it from that of the rest of his 
colleagues.^ His high position in the world has ended with him. His admirable 
talents as professor never had but a very limited sphere of action for their dis- 
play. His translations, his notes, his commentaries, his grammar, will always be 
found in the hands of Orientalists ; but that class, respectable as it is, will never 
be very numerous. 

M. de Sacy seemed born to advance Oriental literature to the rank which it 
now occupies, and to erect, besides, to himself, one of those monuments which 
are within the reach of all, and which are sufficient to shed enduring lustre on 
a whole nation. What did he want for this ? He wanted patience ; not such 
patience as the vulgar understand by the term, which consists in bringing toge- 
ther the testimony and the names of authors ; but that of which Bufibn spoke, 
which gives a man the power of fixing his thoughts on the same idea for a day, 
a week, a month, or even whole years. Newton was asked how he had suc- 
ceeded in arriving at those discoveries which have immortalized his name ; and 
he replied^ hy alwayt thinking of themV It would appear, that M. de Sacy 

V The writings of M. de Sacy relative to his political career, and others of a similar nature anterior 
to 1S23( were publishfd by him under the title of Diicuur»» Opinions, et Rapports sur divers Sujets de 
UgislaHon» {TlnslrUetion pub'igue, et de Litt&ature, Paris, 1 vol. 8vo. 
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could not think long on the same thing; this may be inferred from the almost 
incredible number of subjects in which he was engaged at once. The same re- 
proach has been made against the great Cuvier. But Cuvier had the advantage 
of having chosen as the object of his researches, sciences of immediate appli- 
cation, which became fashionable, and which bore on professions so universal 
as medicine and surgery. At all events, it were to be wished, for the benefit of 
the learned world, and of the Asiatic Society in particular, that such men as 
M. de Sacy should, from time to time, arise, were there even never more than 
one at a time. As for us, gentlemen, devoted, by taste, to modest studies, but 
which are not devoid of their use, wc can do nothing better than follow the 
counsels and example of our late president. Doubtless, there exist easier 
and readier means of attaining celebrity. We live in an age when the object 
sought is not so much what is true, as what is amusing ; yet fashion changes its 
object every instant ; whilst truth, when once brought to light, is unchangeable. 

When we reflect on the extent of the losses which the Asiatic Society have 
siiiiered within the last few years, we involuntarily experience something like 
discouragement; but, as reflection returns, we are consoled, and see that the 
future was never more promising. The impulse given hv M. de Sacy and some 
of the early members of the Society still continues. In every part of Europe 
works are appearing, of which, but thirty years ago, the execution would have 
appeared impossible. To mention merely the publication of Arabic and Persian 
texts which come within the special province of M. de Sacy, it will be suiHcient 
to refer to the edition of the Bibliographical Dictionary of Ilaji Khalfa, pub- 
lished at Leipsic, in Arabic and Latin, by M. FJiigel, at the expense of the 
Oriental Translation Committee of London ; the edition of the Arabic Chroni- 
cle of Tabari, printed also at Leipsic, hi Arabic and Latin, by M. Kosegarten. 
At Paris, the very scene of the labours of M. de Sacy, our associate, M. 
Quatremere, is publishing Rashid-eddin’s History of the Monguls, in Persian and 
French, with notes. Another of our members, M. de Slane, is printing the 
Arabic text of the Dictionary of the Worthies of Islam, by Ibn-Kliailikan. We 
might add, too, the edition of the Arabic text of the Geography of Abulfeda, 
which is appearing under your auspices, and other works not less interesting. 
One circumstance which I cannot pass over in silence is, that every one of those 
works is given to the public by a pupil of M. de Sacy, and that he^ is justly 
entitled to a part of the merit of their execution. 

The prosperous state of Oriental studies especially interests the Asiatic 
Society and the whole of France. It is from France that that impulse has been 
propagated which now animates all the universities of Europe. M. de Sacy it 
was who infused new life into the study of Arabic and Persian ; M. Abel. 
R^musat facilitated the study of Chinese; M. Chezy spread over the Continent 
the study of Sanscrit. The inheritance bequeathed by these illustrious men 
belongs to France, and France has made us the depositaries of it. Let us pre- 
serve this sacred deposit for those who shall succeed us. The Asiatic Society, 
by the imposing assemblage of its members, by its Journal, and its other 
publications, contributes as much as, and more than any other literary body to 
direct and to difilise Oriental studies. On the other hand, the Royal Library, 
by its inexhaustible riches, continues to furnish the materials of most of the 
publications of this kind which appear in the difierent parts of Europe. J^t 
ua prosecute a career which has not been without honour to our country, and 
which becomes more and more glorious. 
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TURKISH FABLE. 

Cotuiartiinople, August 224. 

« « # * Xhe correspondence which has lately appeared in the Eng- 

lish papers, containing disclosures of matters in the British diplomatic depart- 
ment, has excited much surprise here. I was yesterday conversing with a Turk 
of rank on the subject, and he very gravely asked me if there was in England 
no punishment for such revelations. 1 explained how matters stood, and he 
appeared by no means to admire the full extent of individual privileges in 
England, the advantages of which, persons who live in a despotic state can- 
not comprehend all at once. 1 of course stood up for the maintenance of our 
liberties : and he would probably have been at last confounded, if not con- 
vinced ; but he cut matters short by clapping his hands. A servant entered, 
a secretary was called, and the famous code for oriental kings, entitled /fama- 
9/oun NaniSf was brought in. He laid down his pipe, found the place, cleared 
his throat, and, remarking — * Now Fll show you what we should think of such 
matters,’ he read the following fable, beginning at page 175 of the printed 
edition : 

** * In ancient times, lived a celebrated monarch, whose throne was adorned 
with the precious ornaments of equity ; in every part of his empire the glit- 
tering sword of justice shed its radiance ; his rectitude caused the current of 
joy and prosperity to flow through all his states. 

“ ‘ One day the Sultan went out to hunt. The nest of the air was melodious 
with birds, the bosom of the plain was alive with wild animals, and whilst his 
suite were busily engaged in the occupations of the chacc, and the prince was 
left alone with his Rikiabdar (* stirrup-holder,’ an ofEcer of rank), whom he 
admitted to his familiarity, he deigned to say to him, Come, let us give reins 
to our horses ; I wish to see which is the swiftest.” The Rikiabdar replying, 

To hear is to obey,” they started off', sweeping the plain like an impetuous 
wind. As soon as they were at a sufficient distance from the hunting-ground, 
the Sultan pulled up, and, turning to his companion, said, “ Not wishing to 
trust my other confidential attendants, I have employed this expedient for ob- 
taining a private conversation with you, in order to reveal a secret without 
exciting suspicion in others.” The Rikiabdar kissed the ground of obedience 
with the lips of homage, saying, May the face of the sun of royalty be ever 
bright ! Though this insignificant atom be unworthy to receive a ray of the 
luminary of royal condescension, not even the ear of the morning breeze, 
which is the confidant of spring, shall hear the colours or odours of the flowers 
of secresy : if my skull were broken like a drinking-glass, not a trace of the 
sacred trust would be seen upon its fragments.” 

* The Sultan, signifying his approbation, thus spoke to the Rikiabdar : 
** Know, then, that, aware of the pride and enmity of my brother, 1 have 
lately scrutinized his actions carefully, in order to discern what is passing 
within him, and have clearly perceived that he desires to possess my throne^ 
and that he is plotting my destruction. I have, therefore, determined that, 
before he. can strike the blow, the rough stone of his existence shall be re^ 
moved from the highway of royalty — the pasture of the state shall be weeded 
of this heart- wounding thorn — the fountain of the empire shall be purified of 
this scum. It is needful, therefore, that you should watch over my preaervwKf 
tion, and if you be successful, you shall be a sun of government in the firma- 
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ment of my courts your glorious feet being placed on the crown of theFcrXrc- 
dan (two bright stars in Ursa Majory* 

* The Rikiabdar renewed his protestations of fidelity, confirming his 
engagement by the most binding oaths. Before he had reached home, however, 
he had inscribed the cypher of falsehood on the journal of his conduct-— he 
had sown the field of revolt with the seeds of perfidy — he had cut the thread 
of his engagement with the scissors of dissimulation. In short, the Rikiabdar 
seized the first opportunity to inform the Sultan’s brother of every thing that 
had passed. The prince overwhelmed him with thanks and promises, and took 
the most efiectual means to protect himself from the impending danger. 

** * It so happened, in the ordinary revolution of events and vicissitudes of 
things, that the spring of the Sultan’s power was succeeded by an autumn of mis- 
fortune — the flourishing tree of his prosperity shed its leaves, and he exchanged 
a throne for a bier. When has not the breeze of the summer been followed in 
this world by the autumnal blast of adversity ? The younger brother stepped 
into the vacant throne, and placed the diadem of empire on the brow of feli- 
city. No sooner did the rosebuds of joy blossom in the garden of majesty, than 
the first order of the new Sultan was, that the Rikiabdar should be put to 
death. The unhappy man pleaded hard for his life, and protested against the 
injustice of the mandate. Mine of Humanity ! Shadow of the Cause of 
Causes !” exclaimed he, ** what is my fault? I am not guilty, unless sincerity 
be a crime.” ** Rikiabdar,” said the Sultan, " the greatest crime a servant 
can commit, is the revelation of secrets entrusted to him in confidence. You 
have betrayed one which was specially confided to you by your benefactor ; 
how could I expect from you any thing but treachery ? It is better to be alone, 
than in bad company.” 

** * In spite, therefore, of his supplications for pardon, backed by tears and 
anguish, the Rikiabdar was strangled. The bird of his soul was caught in the 
springe of royal justice.’ ” 


MOHAMEDAN REPROOF OF IDOLATRY. 

Mohamed Bin Casim, the conqueror of Sindh, under the Khalif Walid, A.II. 
93 (A.D. 711)9 Is described in the Tohfat ul Khv)an[s^ history of Sindh, in 
Persian) as entering Alor, on its capture, and observing a number of people 
prostrating themselves before a temple. On inquiry, he found that they 
were worshipping idols ; he entered the temple, where he saw the figure of a 
man on horseback so perfect, that he drew his sword to defend himself; but 
the bystanders told him to sheathe it again, as the figure he saw was not a man, 
but the resemblance of one, and an object of adoration. Upon this. Bin Casim 
advanced to the figure, and the better to prove to these people the absurdity 
of their religion, drew one of the gauntlets from the hand of the idol, and 
observing to the idolaters that their divinity had now* Qnly one gauntlet left, 
desired them to inquire of him what had become of the other ? To which they 
replied, How should the inanimate idol be able to answer a question ; what 
can he understand of such things ?” Then said Bln Casim, ” What strange sort 
of god do you worship, who so far from being acquainted with the state of 
others, is not even able to answer a question concerning his own ?” The unbe-^ 
lievers were ashamed at the rebuke.* 

• Journ. A9, Soc. Bengal for February. 
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RUSSIA. INDIA, AND ENGLAND. 

During tlie last few years^ Russia has been a kind of political bugbear 
to a certain party in this country ; her power and resources, confessedly 
vast, have been magnified ; her ambition, from which no despotic ruler of a 
powerful state is exempt, has been exaggerated, and its sole object is sup- 
posed to be England. Tlie success of her designs upon Turkey on the one 
hand, and upon Persia on the other, would, it is assumed, but facilitate her 
conquest of India, by the acquisition of which she would ultimately accom- 
plish the end of all her gigantic plans, the ruin of Great Britain. Much local 
knowledge and a large display of military skill have been expended on va- 
rious occasions, in order to prove that India can be invaded by Russia ; the 
practicability of the enterprize has prepared the minds of many to believe 
that it will certainly be attempted, and the present ministers have been 
tacitly accused, both in and out of Parliament, of apathy and pusillanimity, 
in not declaring open war with the Autocrat, before he compels us to fight 
fro arts et jbeis. 

In none of the disquisitions, and they are many, which we have read con- 
cerning the supposed designs of Russia upon India and England, have we 
perceived any attempt to make out satisfactorily an adequate motive for 
such designs on the part of its ruler. Ambition, rapacity, a desire of 
aggrandizement, are undoubtedly charged without stint against him; but, in 
these days especially, a European monarch must have some specific and defi- 
nite object besides a mere abstract love of aggrandizement, before he volun- 
tarily incurs the chances of war, which, as the story of Napoleon, inscribed, 
as it were, on the very soil of Russia herself, too truly shows, may break up 
in a moment the most substantial frame of power, and leave but a few minute 
fragments of its wreck behind. 

What motive, then, can be assigned for the assumed hostility of Russia 
towards England; what interest has she in the destruction or subjuga- 
tion of this country, so obvious and urgent, as to make her willing to 
forego the advantages of our friendship, to reject our alliance, to court our 
resentment, and to brave our resources ? Unless we can discover some rea- 
sonable and probable motive on the part of the Government of Russia, her 
encroachments on her neighbours, her supposed haughty bearing towards 
this country, and her suspected appetite for Eastern territory, afford very 
inconclusive arguments to prove that she meditates hostility against us : the 
syllogism is deficient in its major and essential proposition. 

Wars between nations ever have been, and ever will be, till human sooiety 
is differently constituted, matters of convenience ; the real motive is gene- 
rally disguised under ostensible reasons. This was the case when the balance 
of power in Europe afforded a specious pretext for war, and its motives 
referred not to individual but to common interests. Even when these wars 
(as Hume has remarked) began with a show of justice, and perhaps from 
necessity, they were always pushed too far from obstinacy and passion. In 
cases where* free institutions bring the opinions of the community to bear upon 
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the machine of Government, and still more where the will of the monarch is 
uncontrolled, the quarrels of states will resemble in character those of indi- 
viduals. Interest and passion will always bias the judgment where they do 
not usurp its place : we are not, therefore, to exclude from our calculations 
the possibility that an emperor of Russia may be actuated in his feelings 
towards this country by personal resentment, the effect of some supposed 
insult or provocation, as well as impelled by a pure spirit of rapacity. It 
may be proper, then, in the first place, to inquire whether there can be any 
ground for inferring the existence of such a motive. 

There are few European states with which wc have been for longer periods 
on terms of uninterrujited amity than that of Russia since her admission within 
the pale of civilized nations. Similarity of objects and community of inte- 
rests have, indeed, generally strengthened the bond of amity between the 
two countries ; but there has been at bottom a mutual esteem, which has 
not been poisoned by proximity and rivalry. In the great struggle for con- 
tinental freedom, England, the only remaining bulwark against the usurpa- 
tions of republican France, may be said to have remotely secured the exis- 
tence of the Russian empire, as certainly as the valour of the Russian 
army and the devotion of the people rescued it from premature subjec- 
tion. In the arrangements which followed the pacification of Europe, the 
interests of Russia were rather promoted than thwarted by England ; and 
since that event, this country has not interfered in the measures pursued by 
her (though sometimes of a rather questionable character), which had for 
their object the strengthening of the distant boundaries of her colossal em- 
pire by the reduction or chastisement of predatory or of civilized nations. 
England was deaf to tlie appeals of her old ally, the Porte, when threatened 
with overthrow by Russian armies ; she was a passive spectator of the ter- 
rible vengeance inflicted on the unhappy Poles, and she is at this moment 
charged with something like participation wdth Russia in the hostilities now 
carrying on in Circassia. What provocation of a personal kind, therefore, 
can the Emperor have had for such an antipathy towards this country as 
would hurry him into a war with it? 

True, indeed, we have given an asylum to the Polish refugees, as we 
should to fugitives from any other country under similar circumstances. The 
rapid and sudden vicissitudes of nations, during the last half-century, have 
rendered England (and it is one of her proudest distinctions) a place of 
refuge from political persecution to individuals of almost every state ; bitter 
enemies, as well as friends, have here experienced a shelter and a welcome. 
The same cordial reception, wdiich had been granted to the emigrants of the old 
regime of France, was found by their enemies and successors in misfortune, 
the imperial refugees, and by their successors, the victims of the Hundred 
Days. The Emperor of Russia cannot desire to extinguish in this country 
that inoffensive sympathy which is so impartial and universal, and to which 
it is not absolutely impossible that, in the tide of events, he or some of his 
family may be forced to appeal. 

We may, therefore, conclude, that if the Russian ruler meditates hostility 
-rfaio/.Jbwr«.N.S.VoL.27.No.l07. 2 D 
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towards this country, the motive must be one of mere ambition, a desire 
to aggrandize liis empire by the addition of more territory, or to secure it 
by tlie weakening of a state which may prove an obstacle to the extension of 
his power. 

" The Russian empire,” Count de Segur* stated some years ago, ex- 
tends over three hundred and sixty-eight thousand square miles ; a hundred 
thousand miles in Europe, more than two hundred and forty-three thousand 
in Asia, and the remainder in America. This empire comprehends one-half 
of Europe, and one-third of Asia : it forms a ninth part of the habitable globe. 
Its European division is peopled by fifty-eight millions of inhabitants ;t 
its Asiatic by two millions ; its American by fifty thousand : the total num- 
ber is sixty millions of souls, which, however, does not give more than about 
a hundred and sixty-one persons to each square mile. The Russian territory 
is considered to be capable of supporting a hundred and fifty millions of 
human beings.” It is impossible to contemplate an empire of sueh gigantic 
proportions, which is contiguous to China, Persia, Turkey, Germany, and 
the Polar Sea, without being struck with the utter absurdity or madness of 
an ambition that would enlarge its dimensions, at least, until the ratio of its 
population to its extent had greatly increased. That such an empire, the 
boundaries of which are at some points defined by no geographical marks, 
at others, lost in the steppes of nomade tribes, or faintly traced along the 
confines of uncivilized nations, should be constantly engaged in petty hosti- 
lities with these refractory and predatory neighbours, may well be expected ; 
but diese attempts to define and defend her frontier are not to be ascribed 
to a desire of aggrandizement. We know by experience in our Indian em- 
pire, that one of the evils of a large territory and an extensive frontier, with- 
out geographical limits, is the constant tendency to augmentation. A positive 
enactment of the Imperial Legislature against increasing our dominions in 
India has not prevented their unavoidable extension to the Indus on one 
side, and the Brahmaputra on the other, whilst on the north they arc pushed 
up to the very glaciers of the Himalaya. If we look to our own proceedings 
(and self-examination is an office as beneficial to states and communities as 
to individuals), it would not be difficult to find parallel cases to Russian en- 
croachment in British India. Let us (passing over ancient and obsolete exam- 
ples) compare our treatment of the Coorgs of Southern India, or of the wild 
tribes of Assam, with that of the Circassians by Russia, and we shall see 
that there is little essential difference between the two cases. Russia may, 
with as good a title of prima facie right, chastise the mountaineers of the 
Kuban and of Caucasus, and for their resistance reduce them to subjection, 
as we have punished and subdued many of the native independent people 
of Hindustan. If tried by the strict rules which we apply to other great 
powers in Europe, our empire in India is but an aggregate of usurpa- 
tions, of spoliations by the stronger of the weaker. The grounds upon wUeh 
these acquisitions and*appropriations of territory are justified, would be as 
available in one case as in the other. 

- ^ Htotory critliaia and of Peter the \m. t Since itited at 
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The dispassionate reader, who may have imbibed a prejudice against the 
supposed ambition of the Autocrat, will by this time perceive that his im- 
pressions have been hastily adopted from delusive sources ; that the con- 
duct and policy of England cannot furnish Russia with any motive for hos- 
tility, and that this great power has already territory enough to satisfy the 
most inordinate appetite for dominion. He will be the more convinced that 
he has formed erroneous conclusions on the subject, if he calmly reflects 
upon the consequences likely to result to Russia herself from the ruin or the 
depression of Great Britain. 

Hitherto, experience has shown that, whilst the natural enemies of Russia 
are the continental powers, our insular empire can prove far more useful to her 
as an ally than formidable as an antagonist. True it is that the Russian emperor 
covets the possession of a navy, and our maritime power is (or rather was) 
supreme. There may be some jealousy on this score, but it can be felt in no 
higher degree by Russia than by France or America. A rational and politic 
sovereign of Russia would rather uphold than retrench the power and influ- 
ence of this country, assuming always that he docs not cherish the absurd 
and chimerical hope of establishing his dominion over the entire globe. Let 
us look a little at the circumstances in which Russia would be placed, sup- 
posing England to be reduced to insignificance. 

She %vould be without the resource which our advantageous position offers 
for restraining any combination of the continental powers against her exis- 
tence or her interests. On the other hand, if the reduction of England were 
accomplished by Russian means, it would rouse the apprehensions of 
every other European state, and sharpen its jealousy against the northern 
potentate. The erasure of England from the list of great powers would 
require that the whole frame of European politics should be re-constructed, 
and this could not be done without a succession of general wars, and a dis- 
solution of the great European system, from which Russia would have more 
to fear than to hope. Those who draw such ready inferences, from the 
conduct of the Russian Government, of the perils which menace this 
country, seem to have forgotten that our quarrel would be espoused, from 
a feeling of common danger alone, by all the principal states of Europe, and 
perhaps by America. 

But it may, perhaps, be alleged, that the designs of the Russian cabinet 
are directed simply to the possession of India ; that it has no views upon this 
island, nor any wish to derange the machinery of European politics as ad- 
justed at the Congresses; that it merely dbsires to extend its influence and 
possessions in the East. 

Those who imagine that the Russian ruler contemplates the acquisition 
and the incorporation with his vast territories of such a country as India, 
must believe him to be insane. It is morally impossible that, if such ati 
empire could be put together, it could subsist for a year. If it did not crush 
by its own weight, the jealousy of other states would provoke a crusade 
against it. Though they might be content to see us despoiled of India, they 
.would not endure the greater evil, its transfer to Russia. The only rational 
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object be could have in view by the invasion of British India, is to damage 
our power and resources, and to gain some petty commercial advantages for 
his subjects. 

In discussing political questions it may, perhaps, appear puerile to press 
moral considerations into the argument. But they may have some weight in 
a doubtful case, and if it be not clear that Russia has a strong impelling 
interest or urgent motive to possess herself of India, is it too much to 
suggest that she may appreciate tlie benefits which our rule confers upon 
the people of Hindustan, and be unwilling to intercept them ? Whatever 
be its faults and defects, there never was a government imposed upon a 
conquered country less oppressive in its effects upon the people, more pater- 
nal in its spirit, more benign and ameliorating in its operation, than the 
Anglo-Indian. The captious voice of party feeling in this country, which 
proclaims only the errors of government, and the petty criticism of the 
press of India, whose office it is to hunt out and expose every blemish, do 
not disguise from foreigners the fact, that our Eastern rule is a kind and just 
one. What says M. Jacquemont,* a recent French traveller in India, who 
went thither imbued with a thorough dislike both of the governors and 
Government of that country, instilled into him in England and by English- 
men ; who considered the former as ‘^old drivellers,'* and the latter as “ a 
nuisance which ought to be abated?*’ He had been but a short time in 
India before he acknowledged that he had to unlearn all he had learned 
on this head, and he discovered that the British Government in that country, 
instead of being a nuisance,” was an immense blessing to the pro- 
vinces subjected to it,” and “ though requiring some reforms, merited many 
eulogiums.” What has been said by a French writer, a few days back, in 
one of the Paris journals, f in an article which expressly treats of the very 
question we are now considering ? ‘‘ The English,” observes this writer, 

‘‘ guided by a wise policy, have known how to respect the religion, the man- 
ners and customs of the country of which they took possession ; treaties have 
always been religiously maintained, and the people are more happy under 
their Government than they were under the native princes. The defence of 
the country is confided, in a great measure, to the inhabitants, who, formed 
to military discipline by English officers, aided by native ones, compose an 
army of 250,000 men. Hindus and Musulmans serve, with zeal, devotion, 
and courage, the Government which pays them, and they are treated with 
kindness.” The writer concludes a string of reflections on the hopelessness 
of any attempt upon India, as much on moral as on physical grounds, by 
stating, that they are the result of a long stay in India, which it is neces- 
sary to have inhabited, to appreciate the resources, and to form a just idea 
of the colossal power of England, of her wise policy, and her excellent 
administration.” This is a consideration which, moreover, appeals to the 
prudence of an invader of India, whose chance of success is diminished in 
proportion as the country is well-governed. 

And what would India become if its present rulers were expelled ? A 

^ Ldteift from IndiOj 1834. 4 Jowwddu Dibats. 
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vast chaos of disorder and confusion. In ordinary cases, when a state is 
invaded and subjugated, the vanquished sovereign gives place to the con> 
queror, and the machinery of government works with the same springs, 
though moved by a different hand. But such are the peculiar circumstances 
of India, that a change of rulers would dissolve the entire political fabric ; 
all the elements of discord and contention would be let loose, and every 
vestige of orderly government would disappear, like 

Dews exhaled from morning glades. 

Melting snows, and Meeting shades. 

We have now explained, with all the brevity and perspicuity in our 
power, the grounds of our belief that there exists no probable motive on 
the part of Russia for a rupture with Great Britain, or her invasion of our 
Indian territories. If this proposition be admitted, it supersedes the necessity of 
an inquiry into the practicability of a conquest of India by that power. Still, 
this is by no means an unimportant element in the question; if the facility of 
execution has suggested schemes of conquest, its difficulty may, on the contrary, 
deter a projector, who has the strongest motives for an undertaking, from 
attempting it. Now the utmost that has been contended for by those who 
profess the clearest conviction of the designs of Russia,'' and who give 
the most exaggerated estimate of her power and resources, is the bare prac- 
ticability of an invasion of India by her — ^they have acknowledged that it 
is an enterprize beset with peril and difficulty, and the fruition of which can 
only be obtained by immense sacrifices. And who that looks upon the map 
wdth other eyes than those of a theorist, and reads the details given by Capt. 
Burnes, in his recent travels, of the political state of some of the countries 
that must be traversed by the Russian armies, can contemplate such an 
undertaking as other than one morally, if not physically, impracticable for 
all rational objects ? The disorganized condition of those countries— the 
mutual antipathic^, of the people, which would render any attempt at general 
combination futile — the nature of their military organization, wdiich pecu- 
liarly fits them for attacking an invading force, when cooped in defiles or 
exhausted by a desert-march ; — the climate, want of supplies — without any 
active hostility on our part, would thro%v every species of impediment in the 
way of military operations, and the invading army, reduced in numbers 
and weakened in its morale^ even if it entered the Punjaub as friends, not 
as enemies, would have to dispute the possession of India with 300,000 
fresh troops, true to their salt, fighting on their own soil, and led by British 
officers— an army which the great captain of the age has pronounced one 
of the finest he ever saw. 
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IMPORTANT HISTORICAL DISCOVERIES IN THE 
INSCRIPTIONS OF INDIA. 

Th£ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for February, has put us in 
possession of the complete series of important historical discoveries made by 
Mr. James Prinsep in certain ancient inscriptions at Girnar in Gujerat, in the 
west of India, and at Dhauli, in the remote province of Cuttack, which we 
noticed last month. For want of type to represent the old character (of which 
an elegant fount has been cast at Calcutta), we are unable to give the inscrip- 
tions themselves, as they stand on the rocks ; but all the other material parts 
of the papers we insert in Mr. Prinsep’s words : 

** As long as the study of Indian antiquities confines itself to the illustration 
of Indian history, it must be confessed that it possesses little attraction for the 
general student, who is apt to regard the labour expended on the disentangle- 
ment of perplexing and contradictory mazes of fiction, as leading only to tlie 
substitution of vague and dry probabilities for poetical, albeit extravagant, 
fable. But the moment any name or event turns up in the course of such 
speculations offering a plausible point of connexion between the legends of 
India and the rational histories of Greece or Rome — a collision between the 
fortunes of an eastern and a western hero — forthwith a speedy and a spreading 
interest is excited, which cannot be satisfied until the subjeet is thoroughl}' 
sifted by the examination of all the ancient works, western and eastern, that can 
throw concurrent light on the matter at issue. Such was the engrossing inte- 
rest which attended the identification of Sandracottus with ChandraguptOy in the 
days of Sir Wm. Jones: such the ardour with which the Sanskrit was studied, 
and is still studied, by philologists at home, after it was discovered to bear an 
intimate relation to the classical languages of ancient Europe. Such more 
recently has been the curiosity excited, on Mr. Tumour’s throwing open the 
hitherto sealed page of the Buddhist historians to the development of Indian 
monuments and Pauranic records. 

** The discovery I was myself so fortunate as to make, last year, of the alphabet 
of the Delhi pillar inscription, led immediately to results of hardly less considera- 
tion to the learned world. Dr. Mill regarded these inscriptioilb as all hut certainly 
demonstrated relics of the classical periods of Indian literature. This alight 
remainder of doubt has been since removed by the identification of Piyadasi as 
Asoka, which we also owe to Mr. Tumour’s successful researches ; and, dating 
from an epoch thus happily achieved, we have since succeeded in tracing the 
name of the grandson of the same king, Dasaratha, at Gaya, in the same old 
character ; and the names of Nanda and Ailas, and perhaps Vijaya, in the 
Kalinga caves ; while on Bactrian coins we have been rewarded with finding the 
purely Greek names of Agathocles and Pantaleon, faithfully rendered in the 
same ancient alphabet of the Hindus. 

** I have now to bring to the notice of the Society another link of the same • 
chain of discovery, which will, if 1 do not deceive myself, create a yet stronget 
degree of general interest in the labours, and of confidence in the deductiopi^ ; 
of our antiquarian members than any that has yet preceded it. 1 feel it so 
impossible to keep this highly singular discovery to myself, that I risk« the- < 
imputation (which has been not unjustly cast upon me in the course of my 
unvested disclosures) of brin^g it forward in a very immature shape^tisndiref 
perhaps of hereafter being obliged to retract a portion of wbat.IieidvaiiecUb 
Yet neither in this, nor in any former communication to the Society,; haaef^fer 
to fiMur any .materjal. alteration in their general bearing, though impnoTClneMB 
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in reading and translation must of course be expected as I become more familiar 
with characters and dialects unknown for ages past even to the natives them- 
selves, and entirely new to my own study. 

A year ago, Mr. W. H. Wathen, of Bombay, kindly sent me a reduced 
copy of the fac-similes of the inscriptions on a rock at Girnar {Girinagara) 
near Junagarh, in Gujerat, which had been taken on cloth by the Rev. Dr. 
Wilson, president of the Bombay Literary Society. He also sent a copy to 
M. Jacquet, of Paris, which I dare say before this has been turned to good 
account. 

** After completing the reading of the pillar inscriptions, my attention was 
naturally turned to these in the same character from the west of India, but 1 
soon found that the copy sent was not sufficiently well done to be thoroughly 
made out ; and I accordingly requested Mr. Wilson to favour me with the fac- 
simile itself, which, with the most liberal frankness, he immediately sent round 
under a careful hand by sea. Meanwhile, Lieut. Kittoe had made the impor- 
tant discovery of a long series of inscriptions in the same character at a place 
called Dhauli, in Cuttack. These were in so mutilated a state, that I almost 
despaired of being able to sift their contents ; and they were put aside, at any 
rate until the more promising portion of my labour should be accomplished. 

" I had just groped my way through the Girnar text, which proved to be, 
like that of the pillars, a series of edicts promulgated by Asoka, but essentially 
different both in language and in purport ; when I took up the Cuttack inscrip- 
tions, of which Lieut. Kittoe had been engaged in making a lithographic copy 
for my journal. To my surprise and joy, I discovered that the greater part of 
these inscriptions (all indeed save the first and last paragraphs, which were- 
enclosed in distinguishing frames), was identical with the inscription at Girnar! 
And thus, as I had had five copies of the pillar inscription to collate together for 
a correct text, a most extraordinary chance had now thrown before me two 
copies of the rock edicts to aid me in a similar task ! There was, however, one 
great variance in the parallel^for, while the pillars were almost identical, letter 
for letter, the Girnar and Cuttack texts turned out to be only so in substance^ 
the language and alphabet having both very notable and characteristic diffe- 
rences. • 

** Having premised thus much in explanation of the manner of my disco- 
very, I must now quit the general subject for a time, to single out the parti- 
cular passage in the inscriptions which is to form the theme of my present 
communication. 

The second tablet at Girnar is in very good preservation ; every letter is 
legible^ and but two or three are in any way dubious. The paragraph at Aswas- 
tuma which I found to correspond therewith, is far from being in so good a 
state ; nevertheless, when the extant letters are interlined with the more per- 
fect Girnar text, as in the accompanying cdpy, they will be seen to confirm 
the most important passsage, while they throw a corroborative evidence upon 
the remainder, and give a great deal of instruction on the respective idioms in 
which the two are couched. 

** The edict relates to the establishment of a system of medical administra- 
tion- throughout the dominions of the supreme sovereign of India, one at 
which we may smile in the present day, for it includes both man and beast ; 
bnt^this we know to be in accordance with the fastidious humanity of the Bud- 
dhist creed, and we must therefore make due allowance for a state of society 
aiid'Of bpinions altogether different from our own.” 

MRj JPiinsep then gives the inscription on the second tablet at Girnar in the 
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old character, and the same in Roman letters, with the Dhauli copy interlined 
in italics ; 

Savata vijitamhi dcv^nampiyasa Piyadasino rano, evamapapavantcsu, yathd Choda, 

Savata vimitamsi devanampiyasa Piyadasine 

Pido, Satiyaputo, Ketalaputo, ^-Tambapanni, Antiyako yona r^jaye vapi (tasa 

* Antjyaks ndma yona lajaya vaj)i(„.sa 

Antitakasa s^mino r^jano), savata devanampiyasa Piyadasino rano dwe chi]dchh& 

Antiyakasa samantd lajane) savata devanampiyasa Piyadasine 

kat4 ; — manusa cbikichlia clia pasu cbikichlia cha : osudhdni cha, yani manusopag&nl 

chVci cha dhiini dni muniso ni 

cha pasopag^ni clia. Yata yata nilsti* savata parapitani cha rop^lpitani cha ; 

pasmpogdndni cha ata^ta nathi^ sa pdlapitd hpajntd cha : 

mdldni cha plialdni cha; yata yata nasti, savata hdrapitdni cha ropilpitdni clia. 

mu vata hdlopitd cha^ lopdpitd, cha, 

Pathesu kdp& cha khdndpita; vaccha cha ropapita; pari bhogdya 

ma (gesu) udapandni cha khdndpitdni, lakhdni cha hpapitdni pati hhogdya 

pasu manusdnam. 
p dnam. 

Translation, 

“ Everywhere within the conquered provinces of raja Piyadasi tlie beloved of the 
gods, as well as in the parts occupied by the faithful, such ns Choiiif Ptda, Saiiya- 
putra, and Ketalaputra^ even as far as Tambapannl ( Ceylon) — and moreover within 
the dominions of Antiochos the Greek (of which Antiociics’ generals are tlie rulers) 
— everywhere the heaven-beloved rdja Piyadasx’s double system of medical aid is 
established ; both medical aid for men, and medical aid for animals : together with 
medicaments of all sorts, which are suitable for men, and suitable /or animals. And 
wherever there is not (such provision)— in all such places they are to bo prepared, 
and to be planted : both root-drugs, and herbs, w heresoever there is not (a provision 
of them) in all such places shall they be deposited and planted. 

“ And in the public highways avcUs are to be dug, and trees to be planted, for the 
accommodation of men and animals.** 

He proceeds to comment upon this edict : — 

The opening words, which are equally well preserved in both the Girnar 
and the 'Dhauli inscriptions, will be remarked to differ, in the two examples, 
only in a single letter (disregarding, of course, the variation of the inflection, 
which we shall see by and by to be peculiar to the dialect of each place, and 
constant throughout); the former text reads Savata vijitamhi, equivalent to the 
Sanskrit savatra vijite, ‘ every where in the conquered (country) whereas the 
latter has «At;a/a vimitamsi (S. vimate) * throughout the inimical (in religion) 
country.*’ This difference is inconsiderable ; and both expressions will con- 
trast equally well with apdpavantesu (S. apdpavatsu), * in the sinless-like,’ or 
* the provinces containing the believers.’ Of the places enumerated as belong- 
ing to the latter division, unfortunately one list only is preserved, and we are 
unable to identify any of their names with certainty, except the last. Choda 
may, indeed, be the Chola kingdom, and Pida the country named in the Brah* 
manda Purdna^j- as Pidika in the same list with Chulica: but in what part of 
India situated does not very clearly appear. Satiyapdto and Ketalaputo are 
equally unknown ; unless the latter be Ketorapuri of Wilford— hod. Tahnes- 
ioar* The former seems rather an epithet of some ’ holy city ’ Of the time. 
Oar only certain landmark then is Tambapanni, the ancient name of Ceylon, 

« While conning the press, 1 received a revision of the Cuttack inseriptUm, by Mr.kltCdiKI^Oii«Hch 
the word is pUldly vOf Aimrf. 
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spelt exactly in the Mupe manner as in the FkW text of the Makavansa just 
published by Mr. Turnoiir. The Greek name of this island, Taprobdne, as 
Dr. Mill has elsewhere observed,* seems rather to be taken from the Sanskrit 
TamrthpMf which is also the true Singhalese name for the same place. 

But the principal fact which arrests attention in this very curious proclama- 
tion, is its allusion to Antiochus, the Yotia (Sanskrit Yavana) or Greek, king. 
The name occurs four times over, with only one variation in the spelling, where 
in lieu of Aniiyako we have Antiyoko^ a still nearer approach to the Greek. The 
final o is the regular Pali conversion of the Sanskrit nominative masculine ter- 
mination os, or the Greek or. In the pillar dialect the vUarga of the Sanskrit is 
replaced by the vowel e, as we see in the interlined reading, Antiyake, Again, 
the interposition of the semivowel y between the two Greek vowels i and o, is 
exactly what I had occasion to observe in the writing of the words AgatkukUtyoJ 
and Pantalawanta for and JJecyTttMo^ros on the coins. All this 

evidence would of itself bias my choice towards the reading adopted,' even were 
it possible to propose any other ; but although I have placed the sentence, 
exactly transcribed in the Devanagari character, in the pandit’s hand, he could 
not, without the alteration of very many letters, convert it to any other mean- 
ing, however strained. And were there still any doubt at all in my mind, it 
would be removed by the testimony of the Cuttack version, which introduces 
between Antiyake and Yona the word ndnuiy — making the precise sense * the 
Yona raja by name Antiochus.’ 

** Having then, 1 trust, established the existence of a genuine Greek name 
in an authentic Indian edict, let us turn to the histories of the period and 
ascertain who he may be, and how far the circumstance tallies with the Grecian 
and Persian records of these ancient times. 

** The age of Asoka, as fixed by the Buddhist annals, fulls close after the 
invasion of Alexander the Great ; but when adjusted by the established epoch 
of Chandragupta, it coalesces with the flourishing period of Bactrian indepen- 
dence. 

** The name of Antiochus occurs solely in the Seleucidan dynasty, which 
enjoyed supremacy over the whole extent of the Macedonian conquests, until 
the satraps of Persia and higher Asia threw off the Syrian yoke, and assumed 
to themselves the r^al title. It was to re-establish his sway over the revolted 
provinces, that Antiochus the Great, in the third century before Christ, con- 
ducted an extended campaign in Bactria, which ended in an accommodation 
with Euthydemus, whereby he was permitted to hold the regal title. The 
Bactrian king consented probably to be tributary to Antiochus, for the treaty 
was ratified by the surrender of all Euthydemus’s elephants to Antiochus ; 
who, on his side, cemented the alliance by granting his daughter in marriage 
to the handsome Demetrius, Euthydemus’s son. This memorable event is 
fixed by Bayer in the year 205 B.C. # 

** ^ In the reign of Antiochus the Great,’ says Maurice, * the aflairs of India 
again become conspicuously prominent in the page of Asiatic history.’ Poly- 
bius informs us that, subsequently to the settlement of Bactria, this monarch 
led his army over the Indian Caucasus, and entered India, where he paid a visit 
to, and renewed hie aUtance^ with, Sophagasenes, king of that country, and 
V Jqiiiim, Am* Soc*. voL 830. 

t Tbs tnsty thuf rewund, may have been that entered Into between Seleucua and SandracoHut. * 
Aliddtaig to the obtCttie origin of this prince. Justlnus says, ** By such a ienurb of rule was It that San- 
dMoottus acquired India gt the time Scleucus was laying tha foundations of his ftiture greatness, and 
thela^^Mtpew <!viieIt^ 0 da IragwetelM Mm* and setUed hls.aflUn in the East, came down and joined 
the war against Aotigoaus.'* L. xv. c.4. 

^«a/.J<?«r.N.S.Voi..2e.No.l07. 2 ,E 
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received likewise his elephants, which, with those he had from Eutfaydemusr 
amounted now to a hundred and fifly;* he then recrossed the Indus, and re-- 
turned homeward through Arachosia, Drangtana, and Carmania, settling in all 
those countries due order and discipline. * The boldness of his attempts, and 
the wisdom of his conduct, during the whole course of this long war, gained 
him the reputation of a wise and valiant prince, so that his name became for- 
midable to all Europe as well as Asia, and well deserved the addition of 
•Great’ which was given him.’*|- 

In all, save the name of the Indian monarch, do these circumstances agree 
with the terms of our inscription. We may readily imagine it to have been a 
provision in the treaty, that the Buddhist king of India should be allowed to- 
establish his religious and humane regulations among those of the same faith 
who resided under the rule of Antiochus* generals, that is, in Bactria and per- 
haps Sinde, We see an acknowledgment of fealty to him in the very wording of 
the sentence; and it is curious that, while the Cuttack inscription calls the 
Greek princes, jSismonld, his •generals’ — the other edict names them SdminoJ^. 

• lords.’ 

•• With regard to the name of Sophagasena, I should not have much hesita- 
tian in asserting that it was a palpable corruption of Asoka sinfta or sena, the 
first two syllables transposed, $ but that I am saved the trouble by that more 
daring etymologist Col. Wilford, who long ago pronounced Sophagmena to be 
nothing more than Sivaca-sena^ a term eipiivalent to Asoca-sena, * one w'hose 
army is clement,’ and which was another name for Asoca-verddhana, the third 
in descent from Chandragupta in the Paiiranic lists. || 

*• Mr. Tumour fixes the date of Asoka’s accession in B.C. 247, or sixty-two- 
years subsequent to Chandragupta, the cotemporary of Seleucus. Many of his 
edicts are dated in his twenty-eighth year, that is, in B.C. 219, or six years 
afler Antiochus the Great had mounted the throne. The medical «dict is not 
absolutely dated ; we however perceive that there can be no positive anachro- 
nism to oppose the conclusions to which other powerful considerations would 
lead. 

•• But the subject of elucidation is not exhaiusted here. The Persian histo- 
rians have yet to be examined ; and their account of this eventful period may 
be gathered, from Ferishta’s words, to have been copied not from the Greeks, 
but from native authorities now no longer extant. * Sinsarchand^ assumed the 
imperial dignity after the death of Phoor, and in a short time regulated the 
discomposed concerns of the empire. He neglected not in the mean time to 
remit the customary tribute to the Grecian captains^ who possessed Persia 
under and after the death of Alexander. Sinsarchand and his son possessed 

* The words of Polybius arc; rov Kuukmov^ xat $ig rttv *lviixhv, rhv reu 

dvtviuffaTO ttjv tr^og 'Sa(petfyaa'vvov rov ^airi^ta ruv xal iXt^uvragf &gt 

yivirttu rovg a^avraig ug sxotrov xeti yrsvrijxovree, sn h VirofAir^nirag ordkiv svTavta r^v 
a,irig fAv iLvk\%v\% fAtrk rng aroetrmg' ' Avh^oixfivri rev Kv^txtjvev itri r^g kvttxofi.!Sng mwiA/wc 
r^g yet^tjg, rx efioy.eyiitiitfng xurZ rrtt^a. rob fiairtXsa/g’ Pal. Histor. lib. M. 

f Universal History, vol. viii. p. 

% The last letter is however doubtful (more resembling pham), and 1 feel very certain that re-exam^r 
tion will prove the reading to be Sdmantd. 

g Just as the natives persist in calling Ochterlony, Loni^akteri many such whimsical pervcnioti*- 
might be quoted. 

I AHatic Heoenrehes, v. 200. 

^ Maurice’s Modern Ilhuiuetan, vol. i. (Hy—ShaMb’^cfiand Is just as much of a Sanskrit name as Chan- 
dragupta, and nearly of the same import, viz. Sanedra-ehandraj * moon of the' 

world.’ 
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<the empire of IndtSL seventy years. When the grandson of Sinsareband 
acceded to the throne, a prince named Jona, who is said to have been a grand 
nephew of Phoor, though that circumstance is not well attested, aspiring to 
the throne, rose in arms against the reigning prince, and deposed him/ 

“ Now it is not by any means improbable that the Jona(orKo7ia), here intro* 
duced as a rival to Asoka, may be the identical Yona raja mentioned in the 
edict before us, or in other words, Antiochus himself ; although it is certainly 
true that the Persian historian goes on to give a circumstantial account of bis 
reigning at Canouj for a long time, with indefatigable attention to the police of 
the country and the peopling and cultivation of the waste tracts of Hindustan ! 
Yona is placed 260 years before Christ, and is stated to have made a present of 
elephants and a vast quantity of gold and jewels to Ardeshir, who claimed 
tribute from the empire of India. This seems to be, mutato nomine^ a repeti* 
tion of the story given by Polybius, for, independently of the anachronism, it 
is hardly probable that the Arsacidae, themselves tributary to Syria, should 
have yet mustered courage to exact the like respect from their powerful neigh- 
bours. I think the edict furnishes a satisfactory solution of the difheuity, 
by enabling us to erase Yona from the Indian list, and to transfer him either to 
Syria or to some principality of the Bactrian Greeks who are acknowledged to 
have held sway in the upper })art of India. 

As for the Pauranic histories of the Hindus, all I need say is, that if any 
thing can tend to persuade the brahtnanical pandits of the erroneous basis on 
which their chronology rests, ahd the necessity of seeking its explanation 
(which I do not deem at all impossible), it will be this discovery of a coinci- 
dence between our histories and these sculptured monuments in their own lan- 
guage, which cannot have been tampered with, and cannot be suspected of 
giving false testimony on such a matter. 

** The best accounts, however, of the early occurrences of Indian history are 
to be sought in the Buddhist annals. Let us sec what light they throw on 
the term Yona. 

** In Mr. Tumour’s introduction to the Mahawanso (which I have only this 
moment seen), I find these words : ‘ In regard to the geographical identifica- 
tion of the Yona country, I am of opinion, that we shall have to abandon past 
speculations on the similarity of the names ‘ Yona ’ and ^ Yavana^ and the 
consequent inference that the Yavanas were the Greeks of Bactriana; Si& yona 
is stated to be mentioned long anterior to Alexander’s invasion in the ancient 
Pali works. The term in that case can have no connexion with the Greeks/ 
Now on turning to the only two passages indicated in the glossary, I find that 
the first relates to the deputation, by Asoka himself, of a missionary, named 
Maharakkbito, to efiect the conversion of the Yona country, while Majjhan- 
tiko goes to Kasmira and Gandhara, and others to various places. The other 
passage cited (page 171 ) occurs in an elaborate and most circumstantial account 
of the erection of the Mahathupa^ or * great tope,’ at Buanwelli, by Dutthaga- 
niini, king of Ceylon, in the year 157 B.C. Among the priests who resort to 
Ceylon, to assist at its consecration, are the fojlowing from Upper India ; for 
the passage is so interesting to us Indians, who are nearly in the dark as to 
those periods, that 1 cannot refrain from extracting it entire : 

N^n4des&pi aganchliun bahawo bhikkhaw6 idha : 

Idhadjpattliasangliassa k4kath4wa idh4gamc ? 

Thcrasiti sabass4ni bhikkhu 4d4ya 4gam4 

R4j4gahassa samant^ liidagutto muli4gani. 

Sahassaii IsSpatana Bhikkhunan dwadas4dya 



sis important HktoriM DueofoermiH the hmr^ptiont lipUa, 

Dhammaseno niiiiMthero chetiyatth6iiamitgaiD&. : ' 

Sattbin bbikkhusahassioi &d4yB iddbaoiiiigima ' ' 

Piyadassi mabdth^ro Jetax4inawib^ijnato. - 
Wesdlimah&wanato tberoni Buddharakkhito 
Atthdsasahasaani bhikkbu 6d4ya dgama. 

Kosambighositaramo th4roru Dbammarakkhito 
Tinsa bhikkbusahass^ni ddkya idhamdgam^ 

Addya Yujjeniyan th4ro Dakkhinogirito 

Yati chattarisahassdni &goru Dbammarakkhito 

Bhikkhunan satasahassanan satthi-sahassani ch^iya. 

Pupphapure sukdram^l there Mittinnandmako. 

Duwe satasahass&ni sahassini cha sattliicba. 

Bhikkhu Pallawabhogamhd Mahadewo mahkmati. 

Ydnanaggar Alasanna Yonamahk Dbammarakkhito 
Tbero satthisahass&ni bhikkhu ^aya ^gam&. 

Winjh^ tawiwatdniyd sendsandtii Uttaro. 

There satthi sahass^ni bhikkhu ddiya ^gam^. 

Chittagutto mahithero Boddhimanda wihkrato 
Tinsa bhikkhusahassdni adiyitw^ idhagam^ 

Chandagutto mahdthero wanawdsapadesato, 

A^g&siti sahassdni &diyetw^ yati idha. 

Suriyagutto mahdth^ro keldsamah^wih^rato 
Chhanawati saliassani bhikkhu ad&ya agam^.*' 

“ From various foreign countries many priests repaired thither. Who will be able 
to render an account of the priests of the island who assembled here ? The profound 
teacher Indagutto, a sojourner in the vicinity of Bijagaha, attended, accompanied by 
eight thousand theros. The mah& thcro Dhammaseno, bringing with him twelve 
thousand from the fraternity of the Isipatana temple (near Bdranesi), repaired to the 
site of the thhpo. The roah4 thero Piyadassi from the jeto wihdro (tiear SAwatthi- 
pura) attended, bringing with him sixty thousand priests. The th6ro B«ddharakkhito 
attended from the Mahawanno wih^r6 of Wesali, bringing eight thousand priests. 
The chief thero Dbammarakkhito attended from the Ghositd temple of Kdsambid, 
bringing thirty thousand priests with him. The chief thero Dhammarakkhito, bring- 
ing forty thousand disciples from Dakkhindgiri temple of Ujjeni, also attended. The 
thero named Mittinno, bringing sixty thousand priests from his fraternity of one hun- 
dred thousand at the Asoko temple at Pupphapura. The thero Hettinno, bringing 
from the Kdsroira country two hundred and eighty thousand priests. The great sage 
Mahadewo, with fourteen lacs and sixty thousand priests from Pallawabhago ; and 
xnahd Dhammarakkhito, thero of Yona, accompanied by thirty thousand priests from 
the vicinity of AOasaddd, the capital of the Y6na country, attended. The thdrO 
Uttaro attended, accompanied by sixty thousand priests from the Uttanla temple in 
the wilderness of Winjha. The mati& thero Chittagutto repaired hither, attended by 
thirty thousand priests from the Boddbimando. The maha th4ro Cbandag^tto repaired 
hither, attended by eighty thousand priests from the Wan^wksd country. The mahd 
thero Suriyagutto attended, accompanied by ninety-six thousand priests firooi the 
.K4laso wiharo.'* 

** * The vicinity of A'lasadda (in the text AUuanna^ bat correct^ in the 
^errafa)^the capital of the Yona country’ folio wa, in this enumeration^ the 
mention of Kasmir, while it precedes the wilderness of Vinjha, which^ is eti- 
vdently Vindramn^ the modern Bindrabund. In situation, then, as well as in 
. . date, I see nothing here to oppose the understanding of Yona as the GMk 
dominion of Bactria and the Panjab, and I dare even further propose that the 
I name . of the capital near which the Buddhist monastery was sitnated^^ and 
which hir. Tumour states in his glossary to be unidentified, is merely a eor- 
mption of AlejMndria, the right reading being perhaps idViitefidSai hBli^way 



between the authorities of the Pali *mnorunn.^ Thus, in lieu of finding any 
difficulty in regard to the use of the term Yona by Oriental authors, we per- 
ceive them all rather to admit the interpretation which the sagacity of our 
antiquaries had long since suggested, but which could only be thoroughly con- 
firmed by such an incontrovertible testimony as it has now fallen to my lot to 
bring to notice. The particular jf/earandrio alluded to may probably be that ad 
calcem Caucasia which is placed at Beghram by Mr. Masson, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of which so many stupendous stupas have been brought to light 
through his able investigations. 

The purport of the edict, thus promulgated to the subjects of the Indian 
monarch and of his Greek ally, now merits a few observations. 

“ I have said that its object was to establish a system of medical administra- 
tion. The word c/iiAicMa is the regular Pali form of the Sanskrit chikitsa 


( the administration of medicine, or healing. In fact, a medi- 

cal service seems to have been instituted and supported at the expense of the 
state, with depots of the herbs and drugs then, and still, used as remedies by 

Indian practitioners. The term osudhani (Sans. ausJiadhdni 


according to Wilson, may even comprehend mineral as well as vegetable me- 
dicaments, and it may possibly be thus used in contradistinction to mulani and 
phaddni. 

In reading the particular allusion to a separate system of treatment for 
animals, one is reminded of that remarkable institution at Surat usually called 
the Banyan Hospital, which has been so frequently described by European 
visitors of the last century. If proper inquiry were directed to this building, 
I dare say it would be discovered to be a living example (the only one that has 
braved twenty centuries) of the humane acts of Asoka, recorded at no great 
distance on a rock in Gujerat. * This hospital consisted of a large piece of 
ground, enclosed hy high walls, and subdivided into several courts or wards for 
the accommodation of animals. In sickness they were attended with the 
greatest care, and here found a peaceful asylum for the infirmities of old age. 
When an animal broke a limb, or was otherwise disabled, his owner brought 
him to this hospital, where he was received without regard to the caste or nation 
of his master^ In 177^, >t contained horses, mules, oxen, sheep, goats, mon- 
keys, poultry, pigeons, and a variety of birds, also an aged tortoise, which was 
known to have been there seventy-five years. The most extraordinary ward 
was that appropriated for rats, mice, bugs, and other noxious vermin, for whom 
suitable food was provided.’ (Ham. Hindostan, i. 71B). 

** The order for digging wells and planting trees along the sides of the high 
, Toads in this edict is, of a similar nature with, but rather more laconic than, 
that on the Feroz Idth^ which, it may be remembered, specified that the wells 
were to be half a coss apart, and the trees to pe of the mango species : besides 
. rivhich there were to be serais and villages— a provision which seems pointed at 
in the passage quoted from Ferishta, about Sinsareband’s successor * esta- 
blishing towns and villages along the Ganges and Jumna.’ 

The word used for wells at Girnar is kupd^ pure Sanskrit; at DhauH it is 
udapan&ni^ as on the pillars; and so for road, one uses patha, the other Msga 
,(S; marga)t as on the pillars ; and in the same manner one dialect enlpleys 
maftiMdnom, the other munisdnamt * of men ;* but of this and other idiomatf^al 
peculiarities, I shall hereafter have more to say when I shall have presented the 
Tentainder of these most interesting relics of antiquity to the Society’s tiotke:” 
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ANALYSES OP EASTERN WORKS. 

No, IV. — Thb Bxhabibtan or Jamx,* 

The title of 9 Behartsidn, which signifies ‘ the Place of 

Spring/ or Flower-Garden, is applied by Jami to a work consisting 
chiefly of stories, each illustrative of some moral precept or religious dogma, 
divided, according to the subjects, into eight sections, which arc named 
^‘parterres,*' or flower-beds, in allusion to the fanciful title of the work. 
Each story is generally concluded by one or more couplets of poetry, reca- 
pitulating, with an elegant variation, the moral of the talc. This has an 
agreeable effect when the ear and the mind are accustomed to a mode of 
writing so different from that of European works of fiction. We have 
translated these verses in prose : the different genius of the Persian and 
English languages makes it difficult, if not impossible, to give a poetical 
version without rendering it too paraphrastic ; but there is generally a cer- 
tain rhythm, and balance of periods, which the most inartificial version 
'Cannot wholly destroy. 

The first section is composed wholly of stories, and quotations from the 
sayings of celebrated professors, illustrative of the peculiar doctrines of 
■Sufyism : a mystical creed held by Jami, in common with many other 
Persian poets, and the tenets of which are well suited to a race of being so 
imaginative as the bards of Persia. 

We have quoted largely from this chapter, believing this the best means 
of illustrating the doctrines of a very remarkable sect of mystics. It will 
be seen that the main features of these doctrines, when understood in their 
exoteric sense, are ardent and disinterested love towards the Deity, contact 
of the soul with His universally diffused essence, and final absorption 
into it. 

Zul Noun (may the Lord hallow his rest I) went to one of the sages of the 
West, to ask him a question. He said to him, ‘‘ Why art thou come ? If it be 
to learn the knowledge of the ancients and moderns, that is useless, for the 
Creator knows it all ; and if thou art come to seek Him, He was in that place 
where thou didst first conceive the desire of finding him 

Formerly I thought that thou wast without me, and deemed that I should find 
thee by long journeying ; 

Now tliat I have found thee, I know this, that at tlie first step I took, I left thee 
behind me. 

Pir Herat says, that He is the companion of the journey of them who seek 
diim, and holds by the hand those who are in search of Him : 

He of whom neither name nor sign is in my hands. 

Yet holds me by the hand and draws me after him. 

He it is who is hands and feet to me wherever he goes ; 

Yet I go beating down my feet, groping and spreading my hands. 

^ 74 and 1174 of the Hon. EaM-lndit Coi»- 

;Pany's Library. 
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Fadil Ayad (may the Lord be gracious to him !} says, ** I serve the Lord 
from pure love to Him, because I cannot bear not to serve Him.’* Certain of 
his tribe asked him, “ Who is the foolish man ?” He replied, “ He who serves 
the most high God from hope or fear.”* They answered him, " How dost thou 
then serve him?” He replied, “For the honour and love of Him— for the 
honour and love of Him keeps me in His service and obedience.” 

My life ! I cannot keep myself far from thy door ; 

I cannot be content with Paradise and the houris ; 

I lay my head at thy door for love, not for the hope of gain, 

And that door I have not the patience to remove. 

How should the burning of him whom love for thee has slain be hid in the dark- 
ness of the dust. 

Since this flame arises from his lighted heart ? 

How can the lover remove his head from tlie collar of devoted attachment? 

Like the ringdove, that collar sits upon his neck. 

Khajah Karkhi (may the Lord hallow his dust 1) says, ** The Sufi is but a 
guest here, and it is unjust that the guest should dictate to his host. The 
guest who has learnt the rules of humanity, waits patiently, and commands 
not.” 


I am thy guest, in the rank of those who wait upon thy pleasure ; 

Content witli every thing that proceeds from thee ; 

Fixing on the table of tby bounty the eyes of hope, 

I w’ait fur thy blessings, and ask not imperiously for them. 

They asked Dayazid (upon whose dust the Lord send blessing !), ** What ia 
the law, and what is the observance of moral duty ?” He said, “ The one is 
the leaving the world, and the other the love of thy Lord.” 

O thou who, in the religion of the ruler of events, 

Askest concerning precept and observance, 

The precept is, to turn thy face from the world ; 

Observance of moral duty is, finding the way of thy Lord. 

Shabla (may the Lord make his tomb holy !) was seized with delirium, and 
they took him into a hos|utal. A number of people went there to see him, of 
whom he asked, ” Who are you ?” They said, “ Thy friends.” Then he took 
up a large stone, and ran upon them, and they all Hed. But he said, “ Come 
back, you pretenders, for friends do not fly from friends, nor do they regard 
the stones of unkind treatment from them.” 

lie is a true friend who is the more stedfast, the more enmity he experiences 
from his friend : 

A thousand stones of ill-treatment thrown upon his head by him 
Serve but as foundation stones to establish the building of his love. 

They tell of him too, that once be was sick, and the khalif sent a Chris- 
tian physician to cure him. The physician asked him as he entered, What 
does thy heart desire ?” He replied, ** That thou s^uldst become a MusuU 
man.” He said, “If I do so, wilt thou recover?” He said, “Yes.” So he 
offered I.slam to the Christian, who made the confession of faith, and Shabla 
rose from his bed of sickness, and no mark of it remained upon him. They 
both went together to the khalif, and told him the story. He said, “1 thought 
1 had sent the physician to the patient; but I find that 1 sent the patient to 
the physician.” 



2te 

Knows that Ilia ptiysician U the pN8encdotbi» beloVse4 i : ; < ; r ' ^ 

When the physician places his foot beside his head, . i . . , 

Health is restored to him by reason of the very presence of the physician. ~ 

Sanhail Abdallah (may the Lord give peace on hit tomb I ) says, Wfaoefer 
rises early in the morning, and is full of care for what he shall eat, vrash thy 
hands of him.’* 

He who rises in the morning early from his sleep, has nothing in his head but 
imaginations of eating and drinkiiig^seek not advice or pattern from him. 

And he who washes his hands while his feet are yet on the bed, that he may stretch 
fortli his hand to the table, wash thy hands of him. 

Saad Abu Herar (may God hallow his grave !) says, In my earlier days, I 
desired to gain a place of retirement. One day, while I was walking in the 
desert, suddenly I heard a noise of something at a distance ; but 1 kept my 
heart from heeding it and my eyes from turning to it. It came nearer and 
nearer, till at last I found it was two male lions, who were close upon me ; but 
I took no note of them, neither when they came nor when they d^arted 

Who is the wise Sufi, pure from the taint of separation? 

He who keeps his face of one hue in this double-coloured world; 

He who turns not away the thread of his affection from the object of his love, 
Tliough a hungry lion advance towards him on one side, and a tiger on the other. 

Abulhasan Nuri says, He from whom the most high God hidas himself, no 
information and no guidance will bring him to God 

When our beloved shows not his face from the curtain. 

No one is able to witlidraw the curtain from him ; 

And if all the world were a veil, it would be to no purpose, 

When he would show his splendour without reserve to us. 

Abu Bekr Wasiti says, ** He who says, I am near, is far off; and he who 
says, I am far off, he, in his nothingness, is absorbed and hidden in the entity 
of God:” 

£very one who says, 1 am near that soul of the world, 

Tliat pretender to nearness to him is far off. 

And he who says, I am afar off, that distance of his 
Is hidden in the rays of splendour from his presence. 

The Sbiukh Abu Said Abulkhair was asked, ” What is Sufyism ?” He said, 
” Laying down what thou hast in thy head, and giving away what thou hast in 
thy hand, and caring not for that which comes to thee 

Wouldst thou escape from thyself to the practice of Suf 3 dsm, 

It is needful that thou shouldst put the wind of conceit from thy brain. 

And cast from thy hand the thing thou hast in thy band, 

And suffer affliction with quiet breast, and move not from thy place. 

He also said, ^‘This is true noble-mindedness — to forgive thy brethren* for 
every vileness they may commit against thee, and so to act towards them, that 
from them thou mayest never need pardon.” 

Generosity consists in two things ; O generous man, 

" Give me thine ear that I may tell thee the truth. ’{7 

One' is^ to foigive thy companions, though thou shouldst see in them every 

The other, that no single fault be committed by thee. ^> 0 ? 
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Ahu BekrWirdk said, you should ask Avarice, Who it thjrfatheir? it 
would say, Distrust ki the care of the Providence of the Omnipotent; and if 
you should ask, What is thy occupation ? it would say. The acquisition of 
meanness and vileness ; and if you should ask of its end, it would answer. Cala- 
mity and disappointment and bondage.” 

If thou ask Avarice, Who is thy father? 

It answers. Doubt in the Providence of God ; 

And if they soy. What is tiiy occiii>ation ? it replies. 

In vUencss and contempt, from the blame incurred by greediness ; 

And if thou ask of the conclusion of its doings, . 

It says. Disappointment and calamity the whole life long. 

The next chapter contains certain rules and precepts of social (we had 
almost written unsocial) intercourse. They ciiiefly turn on the advantage 
of silence and caution towards an ac(juaintancc ; and the earnestness with 
which this is inculcated is strikingly indicative of the deterioration of feeling 
occasioned by a despotic government and an exclusive creed : 

£hn Mokanna says, that the books in the establishment of the sages of India 
amounted to forty camels’ load. A king of that country requested they would 
abridge them ; whereupon they brought them within the compass of one camel’s 
load ; and on the repetition of his request, they reduced the whole to four pre- 
cepts. The first of these is for the instruction of kings in justice. 

Where tlie king of the world keeps justice in his sight. 

Then there is rest alike for great and small ; 

Wlieii the disconsolate bewails from his wounded bosom, 

Tiiat king becomes at once guilty of tyranny, 
livery record of a just king 

Shall be free from the effects of time from age to age. 

The second precept is for the instruction of subjects, to do good and submit 
to lawful authority. 

The seed of the oppression of the king is the insubordination of the subject. 

As the grain of barley is the origin of the tall stalk of grain. 

The third relates to the preservation of soundness of body, bidding that we 
should not stretch forth the hand to food till wc are hungry, and draw it back 
therefrom before we arc satiated. 

It is better thou shouldst abstain from that which is the cause of diseases. 

And fly from the pleasant but deceitful food of the physicians : 

Sit not down to the table till thy stomach is empty. 

And rise therefrom before tliou hast filled it. 

The fourth is for the advising of women, that they should turn away tlieir 
eyes from the faces of strangers, and veil their faces from the eyes of those who 
may not lawfully look upon them.^ 

She is a woman worthy of the name who turns away her eyes 

From every, one to whom slie is forbidden, though he be one pleasant to look on; 

And will not hear to open her eyes upon one not her mate. 

Though he be beautiful as the moon in the vault of heaven. 

There is an admonition comprehended in four precepts, spoken by four 
which you would say that it was like one arrow shot from four bows. 

V One of the Arabic words for a married woman signifies * the forbidden tlildg.* The Word Haram Is 
fram the same loot. - ^ 

^«tf/^OMr».N.S.Voi..27.No.l07. 2 F 
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Khosroe says, “I never repented of having been silent, but many a thliife 
have I spoken, for shame of which I have slept in dust and blood.*’ 

Sit in silence, for so sitting with self-possession 

Ts better than that speaking which brings confusion. 

No one ever needed to regret the mischief of a .secret when under sea] : 

’Tis when a secret has been divulged that it causes regret. 

Kaisar said, ** My power over that which is unspoken i.s greater than my 
power over that which is spoken that is, ‘‘ what 1 have not said 1 can yet say, 
but what I have said I cannot recaL” 

Tell not lightly amongst friends and companions 
That of which the divulging might be hurtful. 

That which thou hast ke])t concealed, thou canst speak ; 

But that whicli thou hast spoken, thou canst not again conceal. 

The Khakan of Chin spoke his word to this eflcct : “There are more who 
have felt the evil consequences of speaking, than those who have repented of 
being silent.” 

The seal-bound secret, of which thy soul has ])ecomc posses.;ed. 

Make not haste to engrave on the tablet of revealment. 

1 fear lest the due incurred by its revelation 

Will he more serious than the regret caused by keeping it concesded. 

The King of Hind opened his mouth with this apophthegm : “ Whatever 
word hath made its escape from my mouth, I am precluded from again laying 
the hand of acquisition upon ; but whatever I have not spoken, of that I am 
master, to speak it if I please, and, if I please, to be silent.” 

With regard to a secret divulged, and one kept concealed, 

There is in use an excellent proverb : — 

That tlie one is iis an arrow still in our possession, 

And tbe other as an arrow sent from the how. 

A dervish of high mind possessed much of the intimacy of a magniGcent mo- 
narch, and had acquired by custom the right of familiar intercourse with him. 
One day, the king showed symptoms of weariness of his company; and, in 
spite of all the inquiry and investigation the dervish made, he could only discover 
that this arose from the multiplicity of his visits, and the frequency of his 
coming and going. He gathered up, therefore, the skirts of his robe from the 
monarch’s society, and rolled up the carpet of his familiar intercourse with 
him. One day, that king, by chance, passed and fell into company with him. 
He broke out into exclamations, saying, “ O dervish, what is the reason thou 
hast withdrawn thy foot from coming backwards and forwards to us?” He 
answered, “ Because I knew that the question, why I came not, was better than 
the complaint at my frequent appearance.” 

That powerful one said to the poor man, why 
Hast thou come of late so seldom before me ? 

He replied, because the “ Why hast thou not come to me?'* 

Is much more pleasant than the “ Why bast thou come?'* 

Section the third shows the blooming of the buds of the garden of 
dominion and government, including the fruits of equity and justieJe." 
This chapter opens witli the praise of Nushirvan, a time-hohoiired ”'ivain6 
in Persia, and, as far as we can discover, deserving of its hofioiit. The 
admission in the opening sentence must have been considered almost here- 
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tica) by tbq orthodox ootemporaries of the poet; yet the speech of Moham- 
med immediately following rests on something more tlmn poetic evidence. 
The Lord of nil things created is a title often given to the Prophet by 
the Musulmans, who believe him to have been the first production of the 
creative power of God. 

The exhibition of equity and justice belongs to sovereigns, not that of 
splendour and magnificence. Nushirvan, though in religion he was an alien, yet 
in justice and right he was a brother. The Lord of all things created (on whom 
be the best of prayers and blessings !) was wont to boast, ** I was born in the 
days of the just king.’* 

The Prophet, who came into existence in the days of Nushirvan, the Prophet, 
the eye and lamp of the world. 

Said, “ I am free from the sin of oppression, because 1 was born in the days of the 
just Nushirvaii.’* 

How well did that benevolent adviser speak in the heart’s car of the tyrant king, 

“ Consider the darkness of tyranny, and without further proof venture to do good ; 

“ If justice prove not more splendid than oppression, then again set thy foot in 
the path of tyranny !” 

Those who have familiar intercourse with kings, are like a crowd of persons 
who have ascended a high hill, and afterwards, in the earthquakes of battles 
and the revolutions of time, fall clown from it. There is no doubt that the fall 
of those who stand high will be severe, and the descent of those who are lower 
will be easy. 

There was a mjignificent apartment near the palace of the king; 

In that apartment go not thou too high— 

I tremble lest, when thou di^partest from it. 

Thou shouldst fall more certainly than any man has fallen. 

The following narrative is interesting, not only from its display of the 
simple and energetic right-mindedness of a groat historical character, but 
from its exhihiling a trimiipli over national prejudice against a peoj)le, des- 
pised in the East with an intenseness of contempt, of which, happily, our 
own country furnishes a very imperfect illustration. 

The commander of the faithful, Omar (may the Lord be good unto him !), 
during the days of his khalifat, was building a wall in Medina. A certain Jew 
came before him, to complain of tyrannical treatment. The hakim of Bas- 
sorah,*’ said he, “ has bought goods of me to the value of a thousand dirhems, 
and now makes excuses to delay the payment.” “ Hast thou a piece of paper?** 
asked the khalif. He replied, No.” So Omar took up a potsherd, and 
wrote thereon, The complainers against thee are without number, and those 
who render thee thanks are not to be found. Beware of giving cause for com- 
plaint, or descend from thy seat of judgment.” And at the end he wrote, 
** The writing of Omar Ben al Khitab.’* He neither impressed his seal upon 
this, nor added his cipher; but such was the force of his justice, and the reve- 
rence for his discipline existing in the mind of the hakim, that when the Jew 
presented this potsherd, he alighted from the horse on which he was riding, 
Aiidi hissed the ground, and treated the Jew, who stood by mounted, with the 
. u^os^t respect. 

T ^hen the king possesses not dignity and respect, 

fie contcmxituous treatment from the hands of the vile — 
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When tile lion has lost his teeth and hiR clttws/ 

(Even the contemptible fo* may strike him on the neck.- * v r>i.t 

■ . . . ■■•'c.t,, >•-(« 

Hejaj, the governor of Arabia and Irak Arabi, under Abdalmelek, tlii* 
5ih Ommiade khalif, is the subject of several anecdote?, none of which 
show any favourable disposition on the part of the writers towards him.. 
Two of them, however, prove that he could forgive very severe remarks 
upon himself, and that he excused his tyranny to others, perhaps to'himself^ 
by assuming that he was an instrument of the just anger of Clod upon a 
corrupt people. W e suspect that " if the lions had been sculptors,” a finer 
image would have been fabricated to the memory of a man who certainly 
was not without great qualities. 

They brought before Hejaj a woman who, along with others, had made 
insurrection against him. lie spoke to her, hut she hung down her head, and 
fixed her eyes on the ground, and would not look at him nor answer him. One 
of the bystanders said to her, The emir speaks to thee, and thou attendest 
not to what he is saying.*’ She replied, I am ashamed in the sight of 
Almighty God to look in the face of that man upon whom He will not look.” 

Xook not in the face of the o])pressor, for it is as a door of hell opened to thine— 

Till that hell shall be opened for him, the look of mercy w'ill not fall from God 
upon him. 

Here follows a side-blow at the weaker sex — the fault is a national one. 

One day, Alexander was sitting along with his courtiers, and one of them 
said to him, ** The Lord (whose name be magnified !) has given thee a great 
dominion ; take to thyself many wives, that thou mayst have many children, 
and thy memory remain on the earth.” He answered, ” A man is remembered 
not by his sons, but by his just principles and good dispositions. It is not good 
that be who has conquered the men of this world, should be conquered by 
women.” 

Since a man is not certain of even so much as this, 

Wliether his son wdll be of the number of the wise or the foolish, 

Then is nobleness of disposition son enough for a wise man : 

'What need of weak women for hope of children? 

The fourth section consists of in.stanccs of generosity and greatness of 
mind ; and the conception of these virtues, displayed in the anecdotes, evinces 
a just appreciation of true magnanimity. The Hatiin mentioned in the 
course of these anecdotes is Hatim Tai, one of the few characters living 
during the days of ignorance,” to whom Arab, or rather Mohammedan, 
tolerance is content to allow the praise of well-doing. Amongst the stories 
told of his liberality is one, not here mentioned, of his serving up to the 
ambassadors of the Greek emperor a beautiful and renowned horsed and 
finding, at the conclusion of the feast, that they had come to request Hf 
him this celebrated animal on their master's behalf.* 

a fire broke out in a mosque at Cairo, and burnt it dowrfi'."' The 
Mixsuknans conceived that the Christians had done this, and in VeVbil^^ 
tllrew fire into their houses, and burnt them. The sultan of Egypt 

-.v .V: -v ‘ih 

. * See A/ Hanm XtU, wcU-UiiiisUtod by Mr, puncan Forixf*.. . . 1 ^. 
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number of the offenders, and gathering them into one place, ordered that 
tickets should be made out, equal to their number, on some of which should 
b|^ , written " death,” and on others scourging.” These were scattered amongst 
the Criminals, and according to the contents of the billet which had fallen to 
each man’s lot, they did to him. A billet marked death” fell to one man, 
who said, ” 1 fear not death, but I have an infirm mother, who has no support 
but me/’ And beside him there was one, on whose billet was written scourg- 
ing/* This man gave to the other his billet, and took his in exchange, saying, 

1 have no mother.” So they put him to death instead of scourging him, and 
scourged the other instead of putting him to death. 

With silver juid gold a man may w-ell show generosity — 

A great thing is it wlien one is generous with his soul : 

When he knows that his friend stands in need of his life, 

He makes liis life a ransom for tlie soul of his friend. 

They asked Hatim, if he had ever known any more generous than himself. 
He said, ” Yes. One day, I went into the house of a young man, an 
orphan, who had ten sheep, of which he immediately slew one and cooked it, 
and set it before me. It happened that the fried litter of this pleased me much, 
and I said, ‘ By Allah, this is very good.’ The young man went and killed 
another sheep, and placed the same part in the same place before me, and I 
was not aware what he was doing. When I went out to mount my horse, I 
saw that much blood had been slied without the house, and I asked what it 
was. They said ‘ he has killed all his sheep for thee/ For this I blamed him, 
and said, * Why hast thou done this ?* lie replied, ‘ Praise be to God ! 
should any thing that I have |)lease thee, and I be so niggardly as to refuse it? 
That would indeed show a vile disposition, for an Arab.* ” Afterwards they . 
asked llatiin, ** What didst thou give in return for this ?” He said, ” Three 
hundred bay camels and five hundred sheep.” Then .said they, After all, thou 
wa.st the most generous.” “Fie!” said he; “all that he had he gave me, 
and of the much which 1 had, should 1 not give him a little ?” 

The beggar, who has but half a loaf, and gives it all out of his house, 

Is superior to him who is the king of the world, and gives away the half of bis 
treasures. 

The fifth section is “ on expressions of tenderness for the condition of the 
nightingales of the garden of Jove and affection, and the fluttering of the 
birds of that flower-garden of desire and tcndernc.ss.” 

We quote sparingly from this division ; yet perhaps not more so than 
would be necessary in extracting the beauties of a Western rhapsody on 
-the same subject. Assuredly, there is a tone far from common-place in 
several even of these few extracts, wliich will find its way to the hearts of 
many readers. There is little mediocrity in Persian erotic poetry ; either it 
is all passion and tenderness, “ thoughts that breathe and words that burn/’ 
/or. the most wearisome description of “moon- bright faces” and “silver- 
fwaistgj!* and other not veiy distinctly intelligible charms, to the end of 
the chapter. 

(Two wise men were disputing about love, and one of them said, “Its pro- 
,.|^erjty,ia to cause continually sorrow and calamity; for the lover is every ho6r 
,.a^,|^urer of sadne.ss and a weigher of affliction.” The other said, “ Be still ! 
hast thou never beheld the joy of peace affer war, nor tasted the delight of 
meeting after long separation? There is no one in the world more joyful than 
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Che pure of heart full of love, and nothing more undesirable than the beaviaess 
of soul of the lover distant from his beloved.” . .r. ;; 

The attracting light of the beautiful is the loveliness of a man’s heart. 

How should the beautiful incline to him in whose heart is no beauty ? 

If any ignorant one seek to cavil at this my principle, 

My suthcient argument will be, ** Kind inclines to kind.” 

One day, Saddik the Great (may God have mercy upon him I), during the 
time of his khalifat, was walking in the bye-streets of the city, and passed by the 
door of a house. Approaching suddenly, he heard a voice of weeping. A woman 
was repeating a couplet, and pouring warm tears from her eyes. The sense of 
the couplet was— 

O thy rising ! more beautiful than the rising of the moon ; 

Before the brilliance of thy orient, the sun-light grows weak. 

Before the nurse gave milk to my infant lips. 

At the remembrance of thy lips of ruby, I drank blood. 

As the sound of this couplet impressed the heart of Suddik, he knocked at 
the door, and the mistress of the house came out ; of her he asked, ** Art thou 
bond or free?” and she replied, ** I am a bond-woman.” Then he said, “For 
the love of whom dost thou sing the verse thou hast just sung ; and for whose 
sake flow the tears thou hast been shedding ?” She replied, “ O vicegerent of 
the Prophet, by his garden of light, depart from me !” He said, “ 1 will not 
depart till 1 have laid the secret of thy heart upon the earth before me.” The 
girl heaved a cold sigh, full of anguish, from her heart, and named a youth of 
the Beni Hashem. Saddik (may God’s blessing be upon him !) went into the 
mosque, and sought out the master of the girl, and bought her of him, and gave 
to her the full price he had given for her, and sent her to her lover. 

The sixth Division is, “ On the blowing of the gales of facetiae, and the 
pleasant-scented winds of amusing stories, which cause the buds of the lips 
to laugh, and the blossoms of the heart to expand;” the plain English of 
which ornate description is, that the chapter is a collection of “ good things,” 
a tolerably literal translation of the commendatory red-letter heading pre- 
fixed to each of these laughter-moving morsels. “ Vixere fortes anteAga- 
memnona*' — jests were perpetrated before Joe Miller was born; but our 
readers are probably little aware that some of the most venerable witticisms 
of this worthy’s collection have an antiquity far beyond his modern date ; 
so true it is that “ nil dictum fait quod non sit dictum prius,** The 

tall Irishman, who is reading every word I write,” figures here in very 
choice Persian as a naddni, a ^know-nothing,’ who makes the same unhappy 
defence against the same tacit accusation. \ye have omitted the terminating 
couplet with which the most sprightly of these stories are invariably encum- 
bered and deteriorated. 

One day, the kbalif (Haroun A1 Rashid, we presume) was eating his break- 
fbst— they had served a roast lamb to him. An Arab of the desert came up, 
whom he called to him, and bade sit down. The Arab sat down, and set him- 
self stoutly to eating. The khalif said, “Why do you tear up this lamb 1s6 
fbrioualy, and eat so greedily ? One would say his father bad struck you 
hik homs;” The Arab answered, “ It is not just so ; but you regard this kmib 
with such looks of tenderness, and lake so ill the tearing and eating of Miki, 
that one would say his mother had suckled you.” 
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' wag extremely ugly, saw one whose face Was quite yellow 

from disease. He said, What has come to thee, that thy face is of that yelldw 
hue ?” The man replied, ** When I saw thee, 1 thought of my sins, which has 
so discoloured roy face/* And why/’ returned the learned man, should 
the sight of me thus remind thee of thy sins ?” ** Because,” said the other, ** I 

feared that God, to punish them, would make me as ugly as thou art.” 

A; certain person beheld a very ugly man asking forgiveness of his sins, and 
praying for escape from hell-fire. He said, My good friend, why should you be 
so anxious to preserve sitch a face as that, and lament that it should go into 
the fire ?” 

A man with a long nose asked a woman in marriage, and said in his own 
praise, ** I am no way given to sloth or long sleeping, and I am very patient in 
bearing vexations.” “ Yes, truly,” said she; “ hadst thou not been patient to 
bear, thou hadst never carried that nose of thine forty years.” 

The khalif was eating with an Arab of the desert, and as he looked on the 
morsel the Arab was carrying to his mouth, he saw a hair in it, and told him to 
remove it. The Arab said, At the table of one who looks so closely at the 
morsels of the caters as to sec a hair upon them, I cannot eat.” He drew back 
his hand from the food, and swore he would never eat at his table again. 

They asked aToorki, “ Which wouldst thou sooner have, plunder to-day or 
paradise to-morrow ?” He said, “ To stretch out my hand to the spoil to-day, 
to take all I could find, and go into the fire with Pharoah to-morrow.” 

An Arab had lost his camel, and swore that when he found it he would sell 
it for one direm. When he had found it, he repented of his oath ; so he hung 
a cat round its neck, and cried, I will sell this camel for one direm, and the 
cat for a hundred direms, but I will not sell one without the other.” A person 
who came by and heard this, said, What a desirable bargain that camel would 
be, if it had not such a collar round its neck !” 

Section the Seventh is On the tales of the W'ordspeaking, unfledged 
birds of poesy, and the gazel-reciting parrots of the sugar plantation of 
song a series of sketches of Persian poets, too brief and bare for 
quotation. The story of Firdousi*s first appearance as a poet is told here as 
in the introduction to Macan's S/iak Nameh, 

Garden the Eighth comprises, " Certain stories from the tongue of the 
tongueless, out of which the sagacious and those skilled in apophthegms 
have made fables, which the mind may accept by way of novelty and recrea- 
tion, and the possessors of understanding draw from them establishment and 
benefit.” 

Hast thou not seen, that the wise man sweetens with sugar the bitter medicine, 
That by its means be may expel from the ailing body the pain of long sickness? 

'Tasso, almost translating our author, says: 

** Cosi alVegro fanciulh porgiamo aspersi 
Di soave Ucor torli del vaso." 

The simile is one of those beautiful ones, of which the wonder seems to 
be, opt that they occurred to two independent writers, but that they did not 
.Qcpu^.tp piany more. An essay on coincidences of thought between Orientol 
; and European writers would, if well written and illustrate, be highly ouriow. 
Tlusfish^ter is a collection of fables, in the manner of .^sop, or-of tlie 
work which bears his name. ■ ‘ 
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A fox breathed the breath of intimate friendship with a wolf, and set down 
the foot of familiarity. One day, they went to a garden, encircled by a hedge full 
of thorns. They walked round it till they found a hole, which was large enough 
for the fox, but narrow for the wolf. The fox went in easily, but the wolf with 
much difficulty. They found multitudes of grapes of many colours, and iiruits 
of various hues. The fox was prudent, and had an eye to the time of egress; 
but the wolf was regardless of this, and ate as much as he could. The keeper 
of the garden at length saw them : he took a club, and set his face towards 
them. The fox, small-waisted, leaped nimbly through the hole ; but the wolf, 
who was great-bellied, stuck there. The keeper of the garden came up with hia 
club, and beat him so that he left him more dead than alive, with his skin torn 
and his eyes knocked out, to escape from his prison. 

Wlien tliou growest fat in plenty and enjoyment. 

Think of this also— how thou art to escape. 

Exult not, child of fortune, in thy strength, for aftenvards thou wilt become' 
weak. 

With such a carcase, I know not how thou wilt escape from the door of death. 

Besides this work, Jaini wrote several others, which, like the present, 
evince much elegance and simplicity of style. The Beharisian is particu- 
larly distinguished by those qualities. It has much of the merit of Saadi's 
Gidisian^ with more variety of subject, and is, in our opinion, quite as well 
adapted for rudimental reading. The copious translations we have made arc 
quite close enough to facilitate the perusal of the original texte. Copies of 
this work are not so common as those of others by the same author ; but we 
have given a reference to two at the beginning of this article — that marked 
No. 74 is the most plainly written. 


THE RAOS OF UAMPOORA. 

When Rao Gopal Singh ( Cliondawut), one of the vassals of Mewar, resided at 
Ratnpoora, a chariin of the Katchaila tribe came from Kattiawar, with horses, two of 
W'hich he sold to tJie rao, who ])roinised to })ay for tJierri in four months. Tiiis agree- 
ment was, however, evaded on the part of the rao, under various pretexts, till, at last, 
tired of the liorse-mcrchant’s importunities, he employed some liaiigrees to murder 
him ; his corpse was thrown secretly into a giain>pit, under a peepul tree. Six or 
eight days after, the mother of tlie murdered cimrun declared that he had appeared to 
her in a dream, and revealed to her the fact of his murder and the place of his burial ; 
upon which she prot^eeded with lier sou's wife to Rampoura, presented herself before 
the rao, and charged liim with the crime. The rao denied all knowledge of the deed ; 
upon which the aged mother prayed that he would accompany her to tlie peepul tree, 
lie consented, and there, as disclosed in her dream, tlie body of her son was found. 
The mother of the charun beat her head, and lacerated her bosom, and the widow 
declared her determination to sacrifice herself on her husband’s funeral pile. When 
the preparations for this ceremony were completed, the sati took a lighted bamboo in 
her hand, and before she set fire to the pile, invoked imprecations on the rao and his 
whole race. The surrounding multitude, hearing this, shouted that the vansa (family) 
of the raos would be extinct. The rani (wife of tlie rao), excited by the shout, rush^ 
from the mahal (her apartment), with her only son, and fiingiiig the infant into the 
arms of the charuni, seated on the pile, invoked her mercy on the innocent, and prayed 
that, if she had resolved to sacrifice herself, she would allow the child to burn with 
her. Pleased with this act of devotion, the sati returned the child to its mother, and 
recalled part of the anathema, prophetically exclaiming, “ In this boy alone shall the 
race of the Chondawuts be perpetuated ; every other branch shall become extinct, 
but he shall be fortunate !” Thus saying, she with her own hand set fire to the pile. 

This prophecy (which, in such cases, is regarded as the vox Dei) is so for fiilfllled« 
that the present rao is lineally descended from this child. 




«;f!r'faa(8 already been stated, in those papers inserted in the Asiatic Journal 
which' vare illustrative of native manners, that particular districts in India arc 
remarkable for the commission of particular ofiences ; and that the people of 
Bengal, though any thing but honest, are especially addicted to the commission 
of petty kinds of robbery. In the Upper Provinces, the transgressors of the 
law are of a much more daring character, and they will frequently sally forth 
in large bodies, and make a dash at some object of importance. The houses 
of the shroffs, or bankers, are especially marked out for such depredations; 
the treasure they contain being in specie, and consequently rather cumbrous, 
it is necessary that large numbers should be assembled for the purpo.se of carry- 
ing it off. In order to effect this object, plans quite ns ingenious as many 
employed in England for plundering banking-houses and other public edifices, 
arc put into practice, by which some of the confederates contrive to obtain 
access to the interior, and to discover the exact position of the chests which 
contain the treasure. It is astonishing with what ease natives of India, who 
have received little or no education, and who may be of low caste, will assume 
the manners of their superior.s. A man with a good address, a handsome per- 
son, and graceful carriage, is selected upon an occasion of importance — one 
who is a stranger in the place in which the affair is to be carried on, and who, 
gifted with invention, can be ready with a plausible answer to every question 
that may be put to him. Such a person is provided with a dress suited to his 
assumed rank, and attendants if necessary. He presents himself with great 
confidence at the door of the shroff, taking care to impress the domestics who 
may be in waiting with a proper idea of his consequence. He makes a display 
of money, and shapes bis inquiries with great adroitness, so as to ascertain 
the probable aniouiit of property, either in specie or jewels, and the best plan 
of proceeding in order to obtain possession of it. He takes occasion to repeat 
Ills visit more than once, making some purchases, and ncgociating for others 
with an air of the greatest liberality. Having become thoroughly acquainted 
with the localities of the house, the gang assemble in some secluded place at a 
convenient distance, and determine upon their future operations. A wedding 
procession is the usual cover for their entrance into the town, the palanquins 
that accompany it serving as deposits for arms. Such a device, however, 
being frequently practised, is apt to grow stale, and recourse must be had to 
a more novel contrivance. 

Although the left wing of a regiment was stationed within three miles of a 
large native town, near the banks of the Jumna, the house of a wealthy shroff 
was robbed by a tumultuous concourse of armed men, before the alarm could 
be given to the military, who hastened at the first summons to the scene of 
action* The premises had been previously reconnoitred and examined by one 
of the confederates, who had insinuated himself into the confidence of the 
ol^er, the latter expecting to make a large profit by his dealings with a 
customer showing the most princely nature. The dacoits entered the town 
under the pretence of being devotees going to a place of pilgrimage. Many ^ 
weth disguised as fakeers, and they had bullocks with them, ^ which carried 
wed|'^yi,' sledge-hammers, a>^d other burglarious implements, wrapped up in,’ $ 
bundles. Arriving from different points^ the greater 
number took up their quarters in a large deserted building; the remainder dis-' 
AswLJourn.J^.S.VoL.27.No.l07. 2 G 
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persing themselves about the place, after having deposited their weapons with 
their companions. In addition to the chokeydars belonging to the town, the 
sliroflT, whose house was menaced, maintained (>rivate watchmen at his own 
expense, and these were stationed at their usual places on the outside. The 
house, to judge by its exterior, was remarkably strong, and difHcult of access; 
the town, Etauab, having been formerly a place of great conseq\ience, the 
residence of rich aiui poweri’ul otnrahs, thougii at the present time in a state 
of decay, there were many buildings which still presented a very imposing 
appearance. This, in particular, was lofty and solid, with thick massive walls^ 
the breadth not being proportioned to the height, and consequently affording 
less facilities of access than a low mansion, spreading over a large space of 
ground. One large heavy door, profusely studded on the outside with broad- 
headed nails, formed the sole entrance towards the street, and here the party 
composing the night-watch had posted themselves. Though remaining suffi- 
ciently awake to converse with each other, not expecting danger of any kind, 
they were far from being on the alert, deeming their presence quite sufficient to 
prevent any attack. Suddenly, however, they found themselves overpowered, 
and disabled from giving alarm. In the dead of the night — for they took care 
not to commence the disturbance too early — the dacoits, well armed, and pro- 
vided with the means of forcing an entrance, quitted their place of conceal- 
ment, cut down the guard, whom they quickly gagged and bound, and then 
attacked the house. The door, strong as it was, speedily gave way ; the chiefs 
of the parly, headed by the per.son who had previously inspected the interior 
apartments, entered the chambers where the treasure was deposited, while the 
remainder kept the door. The noise had awakened the people of the town, 
but seeing so large and so determined a banditti - for the gang mustered more 
than a hundred men — they were afraid to interfere ; and it was not until they 
had recovered from their first panic, that any body thought of summoning the 
sepoys. Meanwhile, the chests were forced, and their contents rifled, in an 
incredibly short period ; the unfortunate shroff, who had quitted his bed when 
his house was invaded, being wounded by one of the miscreants and left for 
dead. Having possessed themselves of every thing they could conveniently 
carry off, the robbers retreated to the river, where they had boats in readi- 
ness. Embarking, they speedily passed over into Bundelkhund, and before 
morning, threading ravines only known to theinselvc.s, were beyond the reach 
of pursuit. The instant that this outrage was made known in the neighbour- 
ing cantonments, the drums beat to arms, and the sepoys, mustering in baste, 
marched down to the city, scarcely knowing what they were to encounter, for, 
amongst other reports, it was said that Runjeet Singh had invaded the Com- 
pany’s provinces, and was coming down in great force. They had the mortifi- 
cation to find the banker’s house ransacked, and the thieves escaped; the 
proximity of the building to the river, and the excellent tiiuiiner in which 
every thing had been planned, enabling then4 to get clear oil' with the booty. 

A considerable period elapsed before the sepoys were reconciled to their 
disappointment, as they clung as long as possible to the hope that Runjeet 
Singh would in reality make his appearance, all their martial ardour being 
aroused on hearing that he was actually on the march. The magistrate belong- 
ing to the zillah was absent at the time, on a tour of duty ; but he hastened to 
the scene of action as soon as the account of the robbery reached his ears. 
Several persons belonging to the town were taken into custody, suspected of 
being aiders and abettors in the affair; but nothing could be proved against 
them, excepting their notorious bad characters; and though some persons 
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fancied that they recognized a noted leader of dacoits in one of the principal 
parties engaged, his identity was never thoroughly ascertained. One or two 
of the people who were assaulted died of their wounds, and the shroff him- 
self was severely injured. 

At another time, the treasure-chest of the collector of an inland station 
invited the cupidity of a gang of robbers; and they determined, if possible, to 
make themselves masters of the contents. This was a diHicult achievement, 
since it could not be effected by open violence, the numerous armed atten- 
dants, the chuprassccs, burkandauzes, and others, being too strong a body to 
admit of an experiment involving personal conflict. The domestics and 
retainers of the gentleman whose treasury was menaced, were known to be 
incorruptible, and there was no river at hand to cover a retreat. Nevertheless, 
the booty to be gained being very considerable, the dacoits came to the resolu- 
tion of making an attempt upon it. The first point was to gain access to the 
house, upon some pretext, which would enable the spy to obtain all the infor- 
mation necessary for the furtherance of the scheme. The convenient disguise 
of a fakcer gave one of the gang an opportiinUy of becoming acquainted with 
some of the under servants, and he discovered that the saib was fond of dogs. 
The object of this person being obtained, he withdrew to make his report, and 
returning subsequently, took possession of an old religious edifice, which had 
been long abandoned and fallen to decay. This was conveniently situated for 
the purpose, near the angle of the collector's mansion, a large puckah house* 
having a spacious garden in the rear, well stocked with trees, and divided by an 
unfrequented lane from the patch of jungle in which tl)e temple before-men- 
tioned had been erected. Soon afterwards, a man, attended by two followers, 
presented himself at the collector’s door, with several hanilsome dogs for sale; 
one or two of Persian breed, and others belonging to the hill districts. There 
was one in particular, superior to all the others ; but upon inquiry, this was 
not to be disposed of The collector at first entrusted the negociation of the 
purchase to his head servant ; but finding the afiair did not progress, he deter- 
mined to take the management upon himself, and directed the dog-fancier to be 
conducted into his presence. The fellow played his part remarkably well; he was 
all anxiety to oblige his patron, holding out hopes that his scruples would be 
overcome, but he was under the influence of a vow, and had been threatened 
with ill-luck, if he consented to part with the dog before a particular season. 
Like many other ' English gentlemen, the collector fancied that he was most 
perfectly acquainted with the native character, and imagining that the man only 
desired to enhance the value of the dog, huinoiired him in the matter; and the 
consequence was, that he obtained admission every day, bringing the favourite 
animal to see its future master. Upon these occasions, he often remained in 
waiting for some hours in the verandah of the house, and could see, through 
the open windows and doors, a great deal of wliat was going on in the interior. 
The treasu re-chest he discovered was deposited in the collector’s bed-chamber; 
it was of iron, with three locks, and the keys were kept by the collector him- 
self. These keys sometimes lay upon the table beside him; and one eventful 
day, the dog-owner and his dogs being admitted to the presence of the saib, the 
dacoit contrived that one of them should upset the hookah In the confusion 
that ensued, he took the impressions of the keys in wax, unperceived, and con- 
cealed them about his person. Half the affair was now accomplished, for keys 
were soon constructed by the ingenious artificers employed to make them. It 
now remained to fix upon the period for the concluding portion of the scheme^ 
and to take measures for the purpose. 
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It happened that a grand entertainment was to be given at the station during 
the period of a native religious festival, at which, as a matter of course, the 
Burra Saib would be present, and would carry along with him a great number 
of his principal attendants. Feasting was the order every where ; immense 
quantities of sweetmeats and rice— the latter a dainty in the part of the 
country where the scene was enacted — were brought into the compound, and 
every body was more or less engaged in the occupation of cooking or eating. 
The whole of the space around the bouse was covered with groups of people, 
sitting round their fires, and enjoying themselves, either by sleeping until the 
viands were ready, or in singing and telling stories. All the work within the house 
had been duly accomplished, the proper persons were at their proper places, and 
nothing was less thought of than a robbery. In the interim, the dog-merchant 
had contrived to secrete himself in the chamber with the chest, which he 
opened without difficulty, and taking out the canvass bags which contained the 
money, he deposited them for the present in a narrow staircase at the angle of 
the building. All the flat-roofed houses of India arc furnished with these back 
staircases, which lead to the bathing-rooms, and to the top of the house, 
communicating by postern doors with the outside. When the bags were safely 
placed, the dacoit locked the chest, left every thing as he found it, and pro- 
ceeded to carry off the spoil. This was effected in a very ingenious manner. 
At the distance of half a mile beyond the patch of jungle befbre»mcntioned, a 
travelling knfila had posted itself, with bullocks and hackeries, and between 
this group and the fakeer’s habitation, a line of thieves was concealed. The 
dog-wallah and his followers were allowed to walk about the compound un- 
suspected, where they were indeed invited guests; the men of their caste 
belonging to the establishment having their feast as well as the rest. A quan- 
tity of duttoora^ mingled with the food partaken of by these people, soon ren- 
dered them incapable of being very observant, and the pollution of their 
employment obliging them to keep aloof from the more respectable persons 
of the household, they occupied the least distinguished quarter of the com- 
pound, and under the shadow of a large tree, the confederates were enabled 
to carry the bags to the temple of the fakeer. Thence they were passed from 
hand to hand along the line, and quickly placed upon the hackeries in waiting 
to receive them : the fakeer and the pretended dog-merchant taking their 
departure at the same time. By forced marches, a considerable distance was 
gained before the morning; the booty was then divided, and the party sepa- 
rated, each making the best of his way to the place of rendezvous in a distant 
province, beyond the Company’s territories. 

It was late in the following day before discovery was made of the robbery 
committed upon the treasure. The sweepers of the establishment had been 
too tipsy to find out that unfair means had been taken to stupify them, and 
they woke from a long repose, unconscious of having been under the influence 
of a drug, so delicately administered as not to produce more than the desired 
consequences. Every thing appeared to be in its proper place, and when the 
chest was opened, and its empty state made manifest, suspicion, in the first 
instance, fell upon the servants. It was not until they had undergone a rigid 
examination, and the dog-merchant had been inquired for and missed, that a 
supposition of the truth flashed upon the mind of the collector. The country 
was then immediately roused, the public roads scoured, and intelligence des- 
patched to all the police-stations ; but the dacoits were already bcyqnd the 
Teach of pursuit; the plan had been concerted too long, and the measures toO' 
well taken, to admit of the possibility of failure, after the rupees had once been 
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conveyed in safety beyond the walls of the compound. The travellers who 
were arrested upon suspicion could give a good account of themselves, and 
nothing was found upon their persons to justify detention beyond a few hours; 
nor was it until a long time afterwards that the details of the robbery trans- 
pired, the story being one of many told in a distant gaol, as a clever exploit, in 
which he had been engaged, by a convict under sentence of death. 

It is in this manner that such affairs, which arc dexterously managed, become 
known, the perpetrators delighting in the relation of their share in such enter- 
prizes, and thus encouraging young beginners to pursue their career : circum- 
stances which render the classification of prisoners very desirable. 

The instances here detailed, of dacoity in the Upper Provinces, are as nothing 
compared with one which came before a public tribunal in 1821, in conse- 
quence of the audacity of a second attempt made in the same manner by the 
same parties. It appears that a notorious fellow, the leader of gang-robbers 
in Glide, collected a party consisting of more than 250 persons, and assuming 
the character of a rajah going upon a pilgrimage, entered the Company’s terri- 
tories, attended with a retinue corresponding with his alleged rank. Acting upon 
good intelligence, the object in view was the seizure of a boat laden with trea- 
sure, from Calcutta, and having on board 25,000 dollars in bags,and upwards of 
Rs. 2,600 belonging to a mercantile house. This boat, it was afterwards ascer- 
tained, had been watched from Moorshedabad, a spy having been sent down 
to the water-side, who asked so many questions relative to the guard, the arms 
they carried, and other particulars, as to excite suspicion, and he was conse- 
quently very unceremoniously dismissed. The individual who had the com- 
mand of the boat felt always anxious to bring-to at night at some town or vil- 
lage, where he could obtain further security against attacks. Upon one occasion, 
he could not get on in consequence of the strength of the current, and was 
obliged to make the vessel fast for the night on a sand-bank. During the day, 
two men and two women were observed sitting near the river, and one of the 
former being armed with a blunderbuss, attracted some attention ; no idea of 
robbery was, however, connecti^d with an appearance so common on the banks 
of the Ganges, and the people in the boat, though disappointed in their hopes 
of reaching the village, entertained no apprehension for their safety. They 
were, notwithstanding, attacked at night, one of the armed peons being killed 
by a ball fired by the dacoits, and ten others wounded with swords and spears. 
The boat was then ransacked, and the property carried off. The robbery, 
which took place near the village of Mukra, in Bchar, was immediately report- 
ed to the magistrates, but six weeks elapsed before any certain intelligence 
could be obtained respecting the perpetrators. It was then ascertained, that, 
on the night of the assault, a person calling himself a rajah, returning from a 
pilgrimage, had encamped with his followers, upwards of two hundred in num- 
ber, under some trees near the village of Mukra, and that his passage through 
the country was made in a tumultuous and disorderly manner. A spear-head, 
a Spanish dollar, and an empty canvass bag, with the seal of the chief of the 
mercantile house upon it, being found in the neighbourhood, connected the 
rajah’s party with the outrage ; but he had succeeded in reaching his own home 
at Barautch, in Oude, a wild place in the midst of Jungles, where he was known 
as the leader of a gang of robbers. 

In the course of his travels he had hired various persons, bearers and bur- 
kundazes, and these men, having accompanied him to the place of his abode, 
had become acquainted with his truQ»character and mode of proceeding. Tbia* 
intelligence was the result of much: InvesUgation and inquiry, and when the 
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Government authorities had possessed themselves of sufficient evidence to 
sanction the proceedings, they took measures for the arrest of the delinquent, 
and called upon the officer in command at Secrora to assist in his apprehen- 
sion. A detachment of sepoys was in consequence despatched for the perform- 
ance of this duty, having with them the people who had given the information, 
and who could identify the robbers. The country, however, proved to be of so 
difficult a nature, afid the dacoits, who were well acquainted with it, taking 
advantage of every dangerous pass to harass and cut off the soldiers, that 
they ultimately returned to cantonments without effecting their object. 

They succeeded, fortunately, in obtaining intelligence which proved of great 
importance, and which was partly the occasion of their abandonment of the 
pursuit for the present, having ascertained that Mihrban, the pretended rajah, 
and several inferior chiefs, were at that time engaged in a plundering expedi- 
tion in distant provinces. It was well understood that he travelled under the 
pretence of going upon a pilgrimage, and that he had a party with him dressed 
and disciplined like British sepoys. The acting magistrate of Behar, Mr. Smith, 
having made himself acquainted with various particulars relative to the person 
in question, instantly made arrangements for the purpose of taking him into 
custody. All the police officers were put upon the alert, and intelligent per- 
sons were placed upon the roads to give the first intelligence of bis approach. 
These measures were taken very cautiously, as upon any alarm, there could be 
no doubt that the gang would disperse. The appearance of any strong force 
would have been quite sufficient to give timely notice of the intended seizure, 
and therefore a stratagem was resorted to. Persons in the confidence of the 
magistrate were instructed to join the party, and to employ their powers of 
persuasion to induce the pretended rajah to proceed to Gyah. The magistrate 
at Shergotty was also prepared to arrest him at the first convenient opportu- 
nity. Some alarm was excited, and the robbers had reason to fear that their 
real character was beginning at least to be suspected ; they therefore divided 
into two parties; Mihrban, accompanied by a few attendants, pushing on 
towards Gyah, and the rest remaining behind. He was suffered to proceed on 
his way unmolested, and the confederates, encouraged by this assurance, fol- 
lowed upon his track. 

Upon the arrival of Mihrban at Gyah, Mr. Smith sent to inquire his name, 
and the object of his journey. He replied, that his name was Setaram, and 
that he was a zemindar from Barautch, in the territory of the King of Oude, 
going on a pilgrimage with his followers. Mr. Smith then requested the plea- 
sure of his company at the kutchcrec ; and upon his arrival, he was cour- 
teously received, and asked to take a chair. Being farther questioned, he 
denied having been in the Company’s provinces the preceding year ; but was 
rather confounded at the introduction of a barber, who was desired to take ofT 
the stockings of the rajah, and see whether there was not some deformity in 
the foot occasioned by the distortion of the toes. The display of the foot was 
fatal to the allegations of the pretended rajah, who, having upon his former 
excursion employed the self-same barber to shave his beard and pare his nails, 
was now identified beyond all dispute. He still, however, persisted in his 
denial of all participation in the former pilgrimage, but gave evasive and unsa- 
tisfactory answers, and was finally committed to prison on a charge of having 
been engaged in robbery and murder, with 163 of his followers. These people 
had travelled in very good style, having beasts of burthen and vehicles of 
various descriptions with them, together with forty women belon^ng to the 
chief’s zenana, or the companiona of his retainers. They were induced to 
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return to the banks of the Ganges in consequence of having received intelli- 
gence of another boat laden vrith treasure coming up the river ; and to pass off 
the better in the character which the chief endeavoured to support, he had 
engaged a man, formerly in the Company’s military service, to drill some of 
his followers after the manner of British sepoys, which would lead the people 
of the country to suppose that he travelled with a guard granted by the British 
authorities for the purpose. 

The women, though taken into custody, were not subjected to very close 
confinement ; at least they were permitted to remain together, and the attach- 
ment they felt towards Mihrban, and their anxiety to assist in an endeavour to 
effect his escape, led to a very romantic incident. Contriving, by means well 
understood in Indian prisons, tor communicate with their friend, a plan was 
laid by which it was hoped that Mihrban would succeed in clearing the wall of 
the gaol ; a rope was wanted for the purpose of affording additional facility to 
this mode of escape, and it being unprocurable by any other means, the women 
proposed a sacrifice-— the greatest, perhaps, short of life, that an Indian female 
can make : they agreed to cut off their hair, and manufactured a rope with 
these materials, which proved long and thick enough for the purpose. The 
vigilances however, of the people in the Government employ detected the 
scheme, and the rope fell into the hands of Mr. Smith, the magistrate, who 
has retained it in his possession, as a memorial of the affection and fidelity of 
the brigand’s wives. These women were of course well-acquainted with the 
nature and objects of the expedition which they accompanied, and were in 
consequence sentenced to a short confinement. Mihrban was capitally con- 
victed, and sufiered the utmost penalty of the law ; some of his followers were 
sent to work upon the roads, others transported to distant parts of the country, 
and the remainder punished less severely. 

Jewels are as much the objects of plunder in India as in Europe; many 
women and children are murdered for the sake of their ornaments, and dexte- 
rity and violence arc resorted to, according to the circumstances of the case, 
in order to possess the booty. It is related, on the authority of the thieves 
themselves, that, upon one occasion, they succeeded in pillaging the zenana of 
a wealthy omrah. He was a very pious Syed, and his wives, partaking of his 
religious sentiments, were in the habit of assuming the garb of fakecrnecs 
during the celebration of the Mohurrum. All their jewels were of course laid 
aside, and how to get at them became the question. Not being able to effect 
any thing in such an affair without the assistance of a female coadjutor, the 
dacoits discovered, in the person of an old woman, a pretended saint, high in 
favour with the ladies, an instrument fitted to their purpose. The hypocrisy 
of this impostor had not been rewarded in proportion to the disagreeable 
nature of the austerities she was obliged to practise ; and disappointed in her 
expectations of more liberal presents, she agreed to assist in the designs of the 
dacoits, upon condition of sharing the spoil. *Sheknew where the jewels were 
deposited, and the lady of the mansion having determined to set up an imam- 
baarah in her apartment, she was engaged to superintend the ceremonies, recite 
the poem composed for the occasion, and hire the persons who were to act as 
mourners. The female apartments had been cleared for the reception of the 
company, and the coffers containing the jewels placed in an inner chamber, 
which was totally dark, and employed only as a place of security for the 
valuables belouging to the house. A great many ladies and their attendants 
had been invited to attend upon this occasion^ and all were more or less in dis- 
guise. The zeal of some amongst them had induced them to smear themselves 
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with chalk and ashes, instead of the more agreeable substitute of a perfumed 
powder; therefore, the appearance of the old woman’s assistants was not so 
remarkable as it might otherwise have been. No dacoit can attain any thing . 
like proficiency in his trade unless he can paint his body so as to obtain a per- ' 
feet disguise, and assume any character. There was no difficulty in passing oflT: ' 
half a dozen of the banditti as women, who were introduced without the : 
slightest suspicion by their conductress. A house in which an imambaarah is 
set up is crowded with all kinds of ornamental appendages, and the dacoits, ^ 
well instructed, threaded their way through, and established themselves at the ' 
door of the treasure-chamber. It was fastened in a way very usual in India, with 
a padlock attached to an iron staple at the bottom, the staple being fixed in 
the wooden threshold or door-case. Nothing was more easy than to open this 
while squatted down in a groupe upon the floor, or for one of the party to 
creep inside, while the whole of the assembly were beating their breasts and 
tearing their hair for Hoiissein and Hossain. A light was instantaneously pro- 
cured, and the coffer soon despoiled of its treasures, which were concealed in the 
garments of the party on tiie outside. The door was rendered to all appearance . 
entire, and the day’s celebration having ended, the dacoits retired with their 
booty. The old woman absconded, but the dacoits remained in the vicinity, 
for they were quite satisfied that it would be impossible to identify them with 
the devotees who had attended the Mohurrum. 

A well-organized gang of dacoits have always people in their pay belonging to 
great men, and even the courts of princes, to give them intelligence of circum- 
stances by which they may hope to benefit. In fact, so dexterously do they 
contrive to extract information, that in many instances they are assisted by 
persons who gain no advantage from their connexion with thieves, but who are 
compelled, either by feur or some equally strong influence, to aid and abet them 
in all their designs. Thus it is very difficult to discover the real instigators and 
perpetrators of offences : the most guilty individuals frequently contrive to 
elude detection, while their dupes and instruments suffer condign punishment. 
To such perfection has the system of dacoity been carried in India, that the 
adepts run a Jong course of crime, undetected in the greater number of cases, 
and unpunished for all, until at length they may be safely lodged in gaol, and 
detained there upon the score of bad characters, without the possibility of • 
bringing a specific charge home. Medical men belonging to the Company’s 
service, who become popular while engaged in visiting the prisons, are often 
amused with the adventures of noted detenus ; while those who obtain their 
pardon, on becoming approvers, have no sort of hesitation in recounting the 
deeds of their past lives. However extraordinary and even melo-dramatfc some 
of their narratives may appear to the English reader, accustomed to a very 
different state of sodlety, there is in reality nothing to throw discredit upon 
the statements made by these persons of scenes in which they have been ' 
engaged. In native states, dacoits have less danger to encounter from the 
vigilance of the police, either in the prevention of crime or the appreheifsiort' 
of criminals ; while the punishments are more summary and more severe. * 

A large gang of dacoits, who had for a long time infested the central pro- - 
vinces, obtained information of a marriage between parties of wealth and dis-^ 
tinction, living at a considerable distance from each other. The weddiil^*^'^ 
presents, preparing by the bridegroom for the bride, were reported to be- ' 
sumptuous beyond description, consisting of gold and silver stuffs and’ lUPOai ■ ' 
cades, shawls of price, and jewels of great value. Such an account inffamedN'^ 
the imaginations of the thieves, and rendered them wild to obtain possession 
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of a prize worthy of any risk. The difficulty of attainment could only suffice 
to sharpen the wits of the more experienced, and they resolved to make the 
attempt. There could be no doubt that gifts so valuable would be guarded in 
a suitable manner, and accompanied by a retinue fitted for the occasion. The 
dacoits, therefore, were not surprised to hear that a large party of the bride- 
groom’s friends and attendants, well armed and of high courage, would con- 
duct the presents to the bride. Such a circumstance was to be expected, and 
though the difficulties would no doubt be very great, it by no means followed 
that they would be insurmountable. The dacoits knew the exact time the party 
would quit the place of their residence, the route they would pursue, and the 
number of days they would consume upon the road. They reconnoitred the 
country to be passed through, and fixed upon the spot best suited to their pur- 
pose. It was not their intention to steal upon the party at night, as, in those 
intermediate places between towns and villages where an encampment must be 
made, a sufficient number of sentinels would be posted to prevent surprise. 
The scene of the intended attack was in a small plain, or rather open space, 
surrounded on all sides with jungle, the road emerging through a rather narrow 
defile at one extremity, and being cut through a thick wood at the other. The 
jungle was broken into ravines, and intersected by deep gullies or water- 
courses, overgrown with underwood. Long before the bridal party had set out 
upon their journey, the dacoits had concealed themselves in the caves and dens 
which the}' found in the ravines, subsisting upon the game of all kinds peopling 
the otherwise desert place. The nearest village was at some miles distance ; 
but, in furtherance of their scheme, they got acquainted with a simple fellow, 
a herdsman belonging to it, who had the care of a drove of buffaloes, and who 
they seduced to their haunt by the promise of good cheer, and by tales and 
stories such as the untutored rustic had never heard before. Every day he 
brought his buffaloes to graze in the place pointed out by his new friends, and 
where there happened to be some marshy ponds, in which they delighted. 

A good look-out was kept for the approach of the expected cavalcade, and it 
was announced, on the very day calculated for its appearance, by some scouts 
despatched for the purpose. The small phalanx, compact and well-armed, con- 
sisting of horsemen in advance, the main body, and the rear-guard, defiled into 
the plain, and no sooner had they gained the centre than an explosion took 
place under the feet of the horses, and at the same instant, a drove of buffa- 
loes, with their tails and horns apparently on fire, dashed in amongst the 
astonished group. The horses reared, plunged, and set off at full speed; the 
pedestrians were upset, and, in danger of being trampled upon by the infu- 
riated buffaloes, thought of nothing but saving their lives. The vehicles were 
overturned, and an incessant discharge of gunpowder, in the shape of squibs, 
crackers, running-fire, and shells, being kept up by some of the confederates, 
the others seized the valuables, and made off w^th them to their retreats, where 
the |K>or herdsman, more dead than alive, was bound hand and foot. By the 
time the dispersed cavalcade had recovered themselves, the horses which had 
thrown their riders had been caught, and the prostrate men put upon their legs 
again, no one felt inclined to pursue the robbers through the intricacies of the 
jungle. The discomfited bearers of the presents were, therefore, compelled to 
turn back to report their misadventure, and to wonder how they could have 
been surprised. Not a gun had been fired or a sword drawn ; and though in 
reality the consternation bad been so well got up, that no persons unprepared 
for it could have prevented the panic that ensued, it told very unfortunately, 
the buffaloes being the principal performers. 
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The threadlike rays from my sight are the comb* of thy locks. 

My body is the blessed dwelling of the huma of thy g1ance,t 

The nest of the bird of my soul has been consumed by the fire of thy check : 

Ah, my Peri, this night my heart is the moth of thy beauty’s candle. 

Never allow private interviews to such as are not entitled to thy intimacy ; 
Occasionally give wine from thy lips to thy afflicted lover, 

Then let the envious burn like Arc : 

Ah, my Peri, &c. 

Teach enchantment unceasingly to thy bewitching eyes ; 

Thy look is ever in various ways deceiving thy lover ; 

By the fire of love, which is the bloom of thy cheek, I have been burnt : 
Ah, my Peri, &c. 

Come now and then to thy lover, oh heavenly beauty ;f; 

Let Beha§ for once be gay|} from thy intoxicating eyes; 

My suffering body has become a lamp-glass :f 
Ah, my Peri, 8tc. 

* Jetf. My enamoured eyes are ever fixed on thy beautifiil hair. 

t You, too, look at me so often, that the huma <bird^ of yuur glance has taken up Its abode with me* 
i I have put * heavenly beauty* for • moon-fMe,* 

{ Beha is, of course, the poet. 

I * Gay * means here *etevaied,* or half-tipsy ; her eyes are spoken of as being drunken ; to have a lan- 
guishing, sleepy, swimming, intoxicated-looking eye is deemed the perfection of beauty. 

H /.e. a lanthorii in which the heart bums, its light being invisible. 
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CHINESE WORK OF P. FERBAIIIUS. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir '.'—A MS. Chinese work, written by an European, was some time ago 
put into my hands by an orientalist, to whom it belonged, for examination. It 
consisted of the labours of one of the Jesuit missionaries, P. Ferrarius, of 
whom I have been unable to obtain any account ; a want which may, perhaps, 
be supplied by some of your readers. The great body of the work consisted of 
Chinese, written vertically, with the sounds arranged underneath horizontally, 
and their translations in Latin. I drew up an abstract of its contents, which 
present many points of curiosity, and I believe no specimen in English of a 
similar work exists. That it is the composition of P, Ferrarius I am far from 
asserting; but that a similar work has been extensively used in the initial stu- 
dies of the missionaries will be evident from the visiting dialogue, a part of 
which has been re-produced in Dr. Morrison’s Chinese Conversations^ 

At the end of this work is written ming (the name) lIoHse^kiuo, The Chinese 
appellation of P. Ferrarius, whose tsze^ or honorific title, is also given, as Tsan^ 
hivang. This writing is in a bold character, similar to that of the body of the 
work, which renders it extremely probable that the manuscript is the veritable 
hand-writing of the learned father. The first page contains a few memoranda 
“ de Divo Offieio** unaccompanied by any Chinese text, and then follows a 

number of “ Confessional Categories,” entitled |i^ keae^isuy* 

teaou-wan^ in Chinese, with the sounds of the characters, and a Latin explana- 
tion of their meaning. These questions are divided into eight precepts, and the 

)p1^ skin-foOt or ^ spiritual father,’ as he terms himself, institutes a most 
rigid and searching inquiry into all the crimes of which his convert can pos- 
sibly have been guilty since his last confession. After a few preliminary ques- 
tions, as to whether the catechist has failed to confess through wilfuJness or 
neglect, he examines him upon the first precept, the adoration of one 

Supreme Being,” whether he believes in idols, poo-sa, divination of 

any kind, selection of lucky days and hours, the omen of the crow or magpie’s 
note, dreams ? whether he has burnt che-tseen^ ‘ jos-sticks ’ or gilt paper burnt 
in temples ; yin-iingy * paper masses of money,’ or sums of money made of cut 

paper?* whether he has made 'jlll [^ij seen-wdn^ ‘invocation of spirits,’ or 

m kwei-ieih-shey ‘ practised magic ?’ whether, in the funeral honours 
paid to his ancestors, he has thought that they possess any power of aiding 
him ? whether he believes that the souls of his ancestors are retained near the 
pae^weiy ‘sepulchral tablet?’ Having satisfied himself on all these points, he 
asks a number of questions relative to the “ second precept, against using the 
Lord’s name in vain.” If the convert has too^howy ‘ cursed,* or fa^he^ 
‘sworn?’ whether he “has a bad habit” of swearing falsely? whether he has 
invoked heaven, earth, the sun, moon, stars, or pole ? er has left unperformed 
any vow ? The “ third precept is concerning the keeping of festivals whe- 
ther he has heard the ‘mass,’ at chapel, on every festival j and 

if not, why ? if he has kept his fasts or not ? if he has 

’recited his prayers}’ ‘ the apostles* creed;’ "f* 

» r<d 0 Semedo, Ital. Ed. p. 12^ 
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shVi-keae, ^ the Ten Commandments;* if he has made kaou-keae, 

* sacramental confession,* and ling-shing^te, * received the com- 

munion,’ at least once a year ? The fourth precept is concerning ** the obe- 
dience to parental commands Has he laughed at or despised his parents, or 
. wished them dead? has he cursed them, or ill-treated his elders? Has he a 
wife ? is she a Christian ? Has he made his servants read the Bible ? has he 
corrected them ? Has he taken his family to church ? has he scolded or cursed 
them ? “ The fifth precept against murder :*’ Has he cursed or injured any 
one, or suffered any one to perish whom he could have rescued, or deliberated 
on suicide to afflict others ? ** The sixth precept against debauchery :*’ Has 
he given his imagination up to riot and lewdness, &c.? “ The seventh com- 
mandment, not to steal:** Has he stolen? to what amount? Has he in- 
structed others to injure property ? Has he cheated in any of his dealings ? 
how often and how much ? Has he used at home ta^tow-seaou^hingy * a large 
, measure and small weight ?’ Has he committed incendiarism ? Has he with- 
held payment? Is he in debt? how much does he owe ? Has he ordered his 
household to restore any thing they have stolen ? Has he bought stolen pro- 
perty ? Has he used false money or false commodities ? Has he paid the 
taxes ? How much interest has he taken on money ? Has he gambled ? has he 
played fair ? Has he gambled, knowing the stakes to be improperly acquired ? 

The eighth precept, concerning false witnesses Has he unjustly accused 
any one before the magisStrate ? has he made false affidavits ? Mas he slandered 
any one ? to what extent ? Has he caused others to quarrel, owing to his 
loquacity? when? where? &c. After these is the penance imposed : to re- 
cite so many times the Tccn-choo^kvigy * the Lord’s Prayer ;* the Shing-moo^ 
kingf ‘ the Ave-Maria,’ or yung-san-shVi^san^ccn»teih^neen^choo^ * three times 
repeat the Corona Dominica;^ keep a three days’ fast; hear so many 
masses, &c. 

In connexion with this portion of the manuscript, is a little tract, entitled 
Kwan tang chmg sze^ ‘ The things to be observed in the Care of a Church,* 
being a series of instructions to the sacristan to rise in proper time; to see that 
the altar-cloth is clean ; that the sacramental wine is pure, and without any 
dregs; to look to the tapers, and sec if the wax has guttered, and, if it has, to 
scrape it; to see that the proper pulpit-cloth is placed on the peculiar festivals — 
white on that of the Blessed Virgin, green on the Lord’s day, red on that of the 
Twelve Apostles, &c. This is written very neatly, in the plain hand, and unac- 
companied by any explanation. 

The next portion of the work consists of a select number of religious 
ideas and expressions, intended to be translated into Chinese, the greater 
portion being in Latin, with a few in Italian. These are followed by 

J ? loj Pae-kih-wfin-t^y * A Visiting Dialogue,’ which forma the 

great body of the work, and from its illustration of Chinese manners, is 
curious. It is accompanied with the pronunciation of the characters, and a 
Latin translation. It commences thus : 

“ Suppose a Chinese, a bachelor, a doctor, or an official personage, intends to visit 
a mandarin at Pih-king. As soon us he has entered the gate, his servant takes in his 
hand a visiting-paper, and says : * Is Mr. Such-a.one, or Dr. So-and-so, within ?*> 

“ The porter, perhaps, replies, ‘ No.* 

“ Then says tlie servant, ‘ Wliere has he gone to?’ 
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“ ‘ This morninfj,’ is the reply, ‘ ut the heat of the fourth watch, he went to the 
Court, sounding his hells, and on his return he departed to pay calls.* 

“ ‘ When is ho likely to come home ?* 

** * lie generally returns at one o’clock ; to-day, he has a great deal of business to 
transact, which will render his return a little later ; but he will be at home in the 
afternoon.” 

** Upon this, the visiter himself says: ‘1 desire to see your master, and will call 
another day.* 

“ * I dare not,* replies the porter, * receive a whole visiting-paper ; I will take in 
an old paper, or a single leaf.’ 

The visitor then takes a hair-brush, and writes down the address, in order that 
tlie visit may be returned, and the servant says: * The direction is Blacksmith 
quarter, twenty or thirty houses up, as you enter it from the west, opposite a wine- 
shop ; on the party-wall is an inscription ; the house lies north and south-east. Put 
tlie visiting-paper through the chink of the door, or it may be left at the perfumer’s 
on our west.’ 

“ Perhaps the visitor says, * How is it that your master is always out and never at 
home, going a perpetual round of visits ? I am afraid that he is at home ; but you will 
not deceive me. I come expressly to sec your master, and must sec him.* 

“ The porter then replies ; ‘ I dure not deceive you ; my master is really not at 
home. If he is at home, he is rather indisposed. Hereafter, I will not say that he is 
not at home. When my master returns, and understands that a gentleman has called, 
he will certainly return the visit.* Or he says: ‘1 dare not trouble roy master to 
come ; these few days he Inis been very busy — no leisure — not a day at home ; he 
requires a few days to hnisli his calls; then, perhaps, he will be at leisure.* *’ 

In such small talk, written in a very simple, colloquial strain, is the whole of 
this composed ; but in the middle of conversation between two mandarins, 
without a single preliminary remark, a Chinese doctor inquires of a western 
kingdom doctor, ** What is the name of your country ?” Gow-lo-fa^ ‘ Europe,* 
is the rcpl}^ Then follows a long conversation respecting the difference between 
Europe and Chinn, its kings, their alliances, the comparative size of Ta^se^ 
//a«g, ‘Portugal,* and China; their clothes, mode of living, and travelling by 
sea, &c. ; the conversation ending with the fable of the Man and the Lion. 

The end of the work contained an unfinished catalogue or vocabulary of 
drugs, plants, &c. for medical purposes. 

I am, &c. 

B. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Etjypt as it is in 1838. By Thomas Waoiiohn, Steam-agent in Egypt. London, 
1838. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

The object of this little work, like that of Just year, under a similar title, is “ to 
call upon England to wUl the independence of Egypt, as a powerful ally in promoting 
the stability of British interests, particularly in the East.** Mr. Waghorn’s facilities 
for collecting facts arc considerable; our doubt is, whether, writing for such an 
object, and under excited fec]iiig.s, he may not Iiave unconsciously coloured his state- 
ments a little. 

indta, Great Britain^ and Russia, London, 1838. Baily. 

This pamphlet, exhibiting a ” brief view of the relative position of India, Great 
Britain, and Russia,” is avowedly “ put forward in the hope of exciting in the minds 
of the British nation that due degree of alarm, which the author believes called for,” 
at the ” uiipui’aileled aggressions of Russia in every direction. ” It is written with 
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ability, and with a far greater knowledge of the subject than most of the ** thousand 
and one ** pamphlets and articles with which we are now overwhelmed on the subject 
of Russian ambition. We are of opinion, that popular apprehension on this topic 
requires rather sedatives tlian stimulants. A war with Russia, into which a party is 
desirous of plunging this country, is a terrible remedy, and much worse than the ^s- 
ease itself, in its present condition. 

A Letter on the Present State of British Interests and Affairs in Persia^ addressed to 
the Most Noble Richard Marquis Wellesley^ K, 6r., By Harford Jonks Brtdgrs. 

London, 1838. Bohn. 

Sir H. Jones Brydges, than whom few persons have had better means of under- 
standing the Persian character, or of forming a correct opinion on the politics of that 
country, with reference to England, has endeavoured to show that the present disor- 
dered state of our relations with Persia has been brought about by our own misma- 
iiiigement ; that the faults of Persia, in comparison with those we have committed, 
are as pale pink to scarlet." He recommends the despatching, without loss of time, 
a minister to Persia, with temper, ability, and judgment, to extricate us from our 
present difficulties. 

Lives of the most eminent Literary and Scientific Men of Great Britain, Vol. III. 
Being Vol. CVl. of Dr. I..ardner's Cabinet Cyclopeedia. liOndon, 1838. Longman 
and Co. Taylor. 

This volume, commencing with Janies Shirley and ending with Mrs. Cowley, pre- 
sents a history of the stage during two centuries. The lives of Shirley, Daveiiant, 
Wycherley, and one or two others, are treated in detail ; the rest are sketches, but 
spiritedly drawn. The critical remarks are original, and generally just. We observe 
a few mistakes, which were scarcely to be avoided in such a work. In the account of 
Otway, which is short, the biographer has committed several mistakes. He says that 
Otway made his first appearance on the stage (as Downes tells us), in Mrs. Behn’s 
Forced Marriage, in the year 17*21 ; this play, he observes, was published in 1671, 
though it might net have been acted till 1721. But Otway died in 1685. Again; 
he supposes that the poet was led to attempt the stage by his association with Mrs. 
Behn in London ; but a writer in the Gent. Mag. for February 174«5, who was per- 
sonally acquainted with Otway, states that *^be ran away from Oxford with the players 
at an act in 1674,” the year in which he left the University. 

An Essay on Probabilities, and on their Application to Life Contingencies and Insw- 
ranee Offices. ByAiic;usTus De ^Ioruax, of Trin. ('oil. Cambridge, Professor of 
Mathematics in University (College, &c. Being Vol. CVII. of Dr. Lardner’s 
Cabinet Cychpadia. London, 1838. Longman and Co. Taylor. 

The doctrine of probabilities or chances, as heretofore called, is here treated in an 
original and a luminous manner. Mr. Dc Morgan lias investigated the subject so 
comprehensively as to make the doctrine, in fact, a science, founded on clear prin- 
ciples, and governed by known laws, and which can be applied to the resolution of 
questions which at one time were supposed to be the result of mere accident or luck. 
The utility of the work is not confined to that species of legitimate gambling called 
insurdiices ; but it offers a more effectual corrective of the vice of gaming than moral 
dissuasives, by arming those who are tempted to resort to such stimulus with the 
means of calculating probabilities, and by thus placing all honest players on a par. 

The Zoological Gardens ; a Hand-book for Visitors. London, 1838. Tyas. 

The cuts in this little work are very neatly executed. The printed matter is 
badly put together, and full of typographical and other errors. What is meant by 
saying of the I Jon that “ the Griffin is sometimes his prey ?" 

The Village Magazine. London. Tyas. 

An elegant little work, prettily illustrated. 

A General Outline of the Animal Kingdom, By Thomas Rymer Jones, F.Z.S;, 
Professor of Comparative Anatomy in King's College, London. Parts I. and IL 
London, 1838. Van Voorst. 
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Thc study of zoology is now becoming popular ; but there are difficulties in its 
way arising fh)m ** technicalities of language* or allusions to physiological principles 
beyond the reach of ordinary research.** These obstacles it is the aim of this work 
(which is to be published in monthly parts) to remove, by developing “ the principles 
of zoological arrangement, as based upon animal organization,*’ as simply as possible. 
We liave but little space to devote to these Critical Notices, and can, therefore, 
merely say that, from an inspection of the first two parts of the work, it appears to 
us to be extremely well-adapted to exhibit a clear general view of the animal creation. 
The descriptions are succinct and perspicuous ; the illustrative cuts numerous and 
excellent. 

A Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines ; containimj a clear Exposition of their 
Principles and Practice. Uy Andrew Urk, M.D. Parts I. and II. London, 
1838. Longman and Co. 

A more really useful work than tliis is likely to be, in the able and experienced 
hands of Dr. Ure, it would not be easy to name, nor to say to what classes of readers 
it will not be acceptable. Besides the general reader, to whom it will prove a valu- 
able book of reference, in every department of practical science, in almost every 
branch of trade and commerce, the information it contains will be of infinite advan- 
tage. It is beautifully printed, embodies a vast mass of matter in a small space, and 
its ten parts are to contain upwards of 1,000 wood engravings. 

The History of Samuel Terry, in Botany Bay, cjc. , with an Appendix on Emigration 
and Transportation to the Atuitralian Colonies. By A. L. F., late of New South 
Wales. London, 1838. Pattic. 

This is the history of a remarkable character — “ the Botany Bay Rothschild 
an emancipist of New South Wales, who died worth nearly a million sterling. 

TIIK ANNUALS. 

A flush of these splendid works, which seem every year to exhibit new rieliness 
and beauty, almost dazzles our senses. We can, at present, notice but a few of them. 

The Diadem, a Book for the Boudoir (Smith, Elder, and Co.), edited by Miss 
Louisa H. Sheridan, besides its magnificent exterior and dimensions, and the bril- 
liancy of its internal decorations, possesses peculiar claims to admiration in its lite- 
rary department, wdiich includes some elegant compositions by living writers of 
eminence, and several literary rarities of the last century — original verses by Con- 
greve, Philip Karl of Chesterfield, the late Duke of Devonshire, &c. The embellish- 
ments, thirteen in number, are in the first style of luxurious finish. 

Of the Oriental Annual there are two editions, which somewhat puzzled us. 
Upon inquiry, we have been given to undersUind that Messrs. Caiinter and Daniell’s 
edition is an usurpation of the title, which belongs to that published by Tilt, and 
edited by Mr. Bacon, who has vastly improved upon his predecessor, and added new 
attractions in both departments, which throw its rival into the shade. The illustrations 
(in which respect last year's volume was somewhat deficient) are admirable, both for 
the spirit and fidelity of the drawings and the delicate finish of the plates. The lite- 
rary portion, from the grapliic pen of the Author of Pirst Impressions, consists of 
local descriptions, diversified by tale, anecdote, and sketches of manners, conveyed in 
a lively and fluent style. * 

The Forget-Me-Not ( Ackermann), which, as an old acquaintance, we are always 
glad to see, has likewise imjiroved. Its illustrations are superior to last year’s, and 
the literary contributors comprise attractive names ; amongst them is tliat of Major 
Calder Campbell, one of our Anglo-Indian poets. 

Friendship’s Offering (Smith, Elder, and Co.) is another of these works which 
took the lead in introducing and establishing a taste for this union of literature with 
the fine arts. Some of the plates, we think, are not so highly fihished as those of 
preceding years, but the volume is on the whole an excellent one, and the literary 
part of it full of amusement. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

OF OFFENCKS AGAINST PROPERTY.* 

Of Theft. 

363. Whoever, intending to take fraudulently any thing which is property, 
and which is not attached to the earth, out of the possession of any person, 
without that person’s consent, moves that thing in order to such taking, is said 
to commit “ theft.” 

Explanations. All things fastened to any thing attached to the earth arc said 
to be attached to the earth. 

A thing which is attached to the earth becomes capable of being the subject 
of theft as soon as it is severed from the earth. 

A moving effected by the same act which effects the severance may be a 
theft. 

The words to move a thing” include the cases in which a person causes a 
thing to move by removing an obstacle which prevented it from moving, or by 
separating it from any other thing. 

A person who by any means induces an animal to move in a direction in 
which he Intends to induce that animal to move, is said to move that animal^ 
and to move every thing which in consequence of the motion so caused is' 
moved by that animal. 

The consent mentioned in the definition may be express or implied, and 
may be given either by the person in possession, or by any person having for 
that purpose authority, either express or implied, from the person in pos- 
session. 

A person may commit theft though he intends to restore the property after 
taking it. 

Illustrations. 

(a) A cuts down a tree on Z’s ground, with the intention of fraudulently taking 
the tree out of Z's possession, without Z’s consent. Here, as soon as A has severed 
the tree, in order to such taking, he has committed tlieft. 

(h) A pulls a bung out of a liogshead of liquor in Z\s possession, with the intention 
of fraudulently taking some of the liquor without Z*s consent. As soon as Uie liquor 
begins to flow, A has committed theft. 

(c) A puts a bait for dogs in his pocket, and thus induces Z's dog to follow A. 
Here, if A*s intention be fraudulently to take the dog out of Z*s possession, without 
Z*8 consent, A has committed theft as soon as Z's dog has begun to follow A. 

(<f) A drives Z*s sheep before him, with the intention of fraudulently taking them 
out of Z's possession, without Z’s consent. As soon as any sheep begins to nuive iii 
the direction in which A intended that it should move, A has committed theft* 

(e) A meets a bullock carrying a box of treasure. He drives the bullock in a cer- 

tain direction, in order tliat he may fraudulently take the treasure. As soon as the 
bullock begins to move in the direction in which A intends it to move^ A has com- 
mitted theft on the treasure. , ^ r* . . 

(f) A, being Z's butler, and entrusted by Z with the care of Z’s plate, fimodulently 

runs away with the plate, without Z’s consent. Here, the plate, till carried off by A, 
was still in Z’s possession, though it was also in A’s possessimi. A baa :tberafi9fd 
committed theft. ' : 
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{g) Z, going on a journey, entrusts liis plate to A, the keeper of a tvarehouse, till 
Z shall return. A carries the plate to a goldsmith, and sells it. Here, the plate was 
not in Z’s possession. It could not therefore be taken out of Z’s possession, and A 
has not committed theft, tlioiigli he may have committed criminal breach of trust. 

(h) A finds a ring belonging to Z on a tabic in the house which Z occupies. Here, 
the ring is in Z's possession, and if A fraudulently removes it, A commits theft. 

(i) A finds a ring lying on the high road, not in the possession of any person. A 
by taking it commits no theft, though he may commit criminal misappropriation of 
))roperty not in possession. 

(j) A sees a ring belonging to Z lying on a table in Z’s house. Not venturing to 
misappropriate the ring immediately, for fear of search and detection, A hides the 
ring in a place where it is highly improbable that it will ever be found by Z, witli the 
intention of taking the ring from the liidiiig-place, and selling it when the loss is for- 
gotten. Here, A at the time of first hiding the ring commits theft. 

(A:) A delivers his watch to Z, a jeweller, to hi; regulated. Z caiTies it to his shop. 
A, not owing to the jeweller any debt for which the jeweller might lawfully detain 
the watch as a security, enters the shoj) openly, takes his watch by force out of Z’s 
hand, and carries it away. Here A, though he may have committed criminal trespass, 
and assault, has committed no tiieft, inasmuch as wliat he did was not done fraudu- 
lently. 

(i) But if A carries away the watch out of Z’s possession, with tlie intention of also 
recovering the value of the watch from Z, A has acted fraudulently, and has therefore 
committed theft, though the watcli is his own property. 

(wi) Again : if A owes money to Z for repairing the watch, and if Z retains the 
watch lawfully as a security for the debt, and A takes the watch out of Z’s possession 
with the intention of keeping Z out of the money due to him, he commits theft, inas- 
much as he takes it fraudulently. 

(n) Again ; if A, liaving pawned his watch to Z, takes it out of Z’s possession 
without Z’s consent, not having paid wliat lie liad borrowed on the watch, he com- 
mies theft though the watch is his own property, inasmuch asijie takes it fraudu- 
lently. 

(o) A takes an article belonging to Z out of Z’s possession, without Z’s consent, 
with the intention of carrying it back to Z and of pretending to have found it, in the 
hope of thus obtaining a reward from Z. Here A takes fraudulently; A has there- 
fore committed theft. 

(p) A, being exasperated at a passage in a book which is lying on tlie counter of 
Z, a bookseller, snatches it up, and tears it to ])ieces. A has not committed theft, as 
he has not acted fraudulently, though he may have committed criminal trespass, and 
mischief. 

(q) A and Z are gardeners. Z has reiu-ed a pine-apple of extraordinary size, in hope 
of obtaining a prize. A takes the pine-apple without Z’s consent, produces it before 
the judges as his own, and obtains the prize. He then sends buck the pine-apple to 
Z. Here, as A took the pine-apple fraudulently, A has committed theft, though ho 
has restored tlie pine-apple. 

(r) A takes a gold chain from a child of five years old, with tliat child’s consent, 
but without the consent of the child’s guardians. Here, the chain was in the posses- 
sion of the child's guardians. A has tlierefore ta^en the chain out of the possession of 
the guardians, without their consent ; and if he has done this fraudulently, he has 
committed theft. 

(a) A takes a rupee from a gentleman's child of twelve years of age, with the child’s 
consent. Here, it is probable that A conceived the rupee to have been placed entirely 
at theehild’s dispose. If this was A's impression, A has not committed theft. 

(t) A, being on friendly terms with Z, goes into Z’s library, in Z’s absence, and 
ti^ceu away a book without Z’s express consent. Here, it is probable that A may liave 
conceived that he had Z’s implied consent to use Z’s books. If this was A’s impres- 
sion, A has not committed theft. 

Vol.27. N o. 107. 
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(u) A asks charity from Z*s wife. She gives A money, food, and clothes, which A 
knows to belong to Z, her husband. Here, it is probable that A may conceive that Z*s 
wife is authorized to give away alms. If this was A*s impression, A has not committed 
theft. 

(v) A is the paramour of Z’s wife. She gives A valuable property which A knows 
to belong to her husband Z, and to be such property as sbe has not authority from Z 
to give. If A takes the property lie commits theft. 

(w) A and Z are joint proprietors of a horse. A takes the horse out of Z’s posses- 
sion, intending to use it for a time. A has not cominitted theft. But if A takes the 
horse fraudulently out of Z’s possession, iiiteiidiiig to carry it away altogether, or to 
sell it and appropriate the whole price, A commits theft. 

(x) A, having charge, in trust for the Government, of a public treasury, fraudulently 
appropriates some of the money to himself. Here, as A has not taken the money out 
of the possession of any person (sec clause 19), he is not guilty of theft, but he has 
committed criminal breach of trust. 

(y) A, believing in good faith that Z owe.s him a thousand rupees, and only intend- 
ing to repay himself what is due to him, without injury to any party, takes property 
out of Z’s possession, without Z's consent. A, not acting fraudulently, is not guilty of 
theft. But he may have committed an oifeiice under the provisions contained in the 
chapter entitled “ of the illegal ]>ursuit of legal rights.” 

(z) But if A, in the last illustration, intended to take and appropriate more than 
suliicient to repay hiinselk or intended, after repaying himself, to prosecute Z for the 
debt, here, as such intention was fraudulent, A commits theft. 

364. Whoever commits theft shall be punished with rigorous imprisonment 
for a term which may extend to three years, or fine, or both. 

365. Whoever commits theft within any building, tent, or vessel, which 
building, tent, or vessel is used as a human dwelling, or within any building 
used for the custody of property, in pursuance of a conspiracy, in which con- 
spiracy any person residing or employed within that building, tent, or vessel, 
and also any person not residing nor employed within that building, tent, or 
vessel, are engaged, shall be punished with rigorous imprisonment for a term 
which may extend to three years and imist not be less than six months, and 
shall also be liable to fine. 

366. Whoever commits theft on any letter or packet, which, at the time of 
the committing of the theft, is in the possession of any officer of the Post- 
office, or on any thing contained in any such letter or packet, shall be punished 
with rigorous imprisonment for a term which may extend to three years and 
must not be less than six months, and shall also be liable to fine. 

367* Whoever commits theft, having made preparation for causing death, or 
hurt, or restraint, or fear of death, or of hurt, or of restraint to any person, in 
order to the committing of such theft, or in order to retiring after the com- 
mitting of such theft, or in order to the retaining of property taken by such 
theft, shall he punished with rigorous imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to seven years and must not be less than one year, and shall also be 
liable to fii^. 

Illustrations, 

(a) A commits theft on property in Z’s possession, and ivhile committing this theft 
he has a loaded pistol under his garment, having provided this pistol for the purpose 
of hurting or terrifying Z, in case Z should resist. A has committed the offence defined 
in this clause. 

(b) A picks Z’s pocket, having posted several of his companions near him, in order, 
that 0ey may hustle Z, if Z should perceive what is passing, and should resist, fxr' 
should attempt to detain A. A has committed the offence defined in this ckliae. ' 
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Of Extortion, 

368. Whoever intentionally puts any person in fear of any injury to that 
person, or to any other, ansi thereby fraudulently induces the person so put in 
fear to deliver any property to any person, or to consent that any person shall 
retain any property, or to affix a seal to any substance, or to make, alter, or 
destroy the whole or any part of any document which is or purports to be a 
valuable security, is said to commit extortion.” 

Illustrations. 

(a) A threatens to publish a defamatory life of Z, unless Z gives him money. He 
tluis induces Z to give him money. A has <;onimitted extortion. 

(/>) A threatens Z that he will keep Z’s child in wrongliil confinement, unless Z will 
sign a promissory note binding Z to pay certain monies to A. Z signs the note. A has 
committed extortion. 

(c) A threatens to send bludgeon-rnen to idoiigh uj) Z’s field, unless Z will sign a 
hon(i binding himself under a ])en<dty to deliver certain produce to B. Z signs the 
hoiid A has committed extortion. 

(tl) A has lent Z money. Z has repaid the money. A has given Z a receipt. A 
afterwards threatens Z with hearing false evidence against him on a trial, unless Z 
will hum the receipt. Z burns the receipt. A has committed extortion. 

(e) A, by putting Z in fear of injury, fraudulently induces Z to affix his seal to a 
blank paper. A has committed extortion. 

368. Whoever commits extortion shall be punished with imprisonment 
of either descri[ition for a term which may extend to three years, or fine, or 
both. 

370. Whoever, in order to the committing of extortion, puts any person in 
fear, or attempts to put any person in fear, shall be punished with imprison* 
inent of cither description for a tcriii which may extend to one year, or fine, 
or both. 

371. Whoever commits extortion by putting any person in fear, for that 
person or for any other, of death or of grievous hurt, shall be punished with 
imprisonment of eitlier description for a term which may extend to fourteen 
years and must not he less than two years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

37s. Whoever, in order to the committing of extortion, puts any person in 
fear, or attempts to put any person in fear, for that person or for any other, of 
death or of grievous hurt, shall be punished with imprisonment of either des* 
cription for a term which may extend to seven years and must not he less than 
one year, and shall also he liable to fine. 

373. Whoever commits extortion by putting any person in fear of being 
falsely accused or defamed as a person under the influence of unnatural lust, 
shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may 
extend to fourteen years and must not be less than two years, and shall also he 
liable to fine. 

374. Whoever, in order to the committing of 'extortion, puts any person in 
fear, or attempts to put any person in fear, of being falsely accused or^efamed 
as a person under the influence of unnatural lust, shall he punished with im- 
prisonment of either description for a term which may extend to seven years 
and must not be less than one year, and shall also he liable to fine. 

Of Robbery and Dacoity, 

37$.. In all robbery there is either theft or extortion. 

Tl^eft is “ jobbery ” if, in order to the committing of the theft, or in com- 
mitting tte tlieft, or in carrying away or in attempting to carry away property 
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obtained by the thcfl, the offender, for that end, voluntarily causes or attempts 
to cause to any person death, hurt, or wrongful restraint, or fbar of instant 
death, of instant hurt, or of instant wrongful restraint. 

Extortion is robbery ** if the offender, at the time of committing the extor- 
tion, is in the presence of the person put in fear, and commits the extortion by 
putting that person in fear of instant death, of instant hurt, or of instant wrong- 
hil restraint, to that person, or to some other person present at the time of 
committing the extortion, and, by ho putting in fear, induces the person so put 
in fear then and there to deliver up any property. 

Illifstration.t, 

(a) A holds Z down, and fraudulently takes Z’s money and jewels from Z’s clothes, 
without Z’s coriNeiit. Here, A has commits <t theft, and, in order to the coniinltting 
of that theft, has voluntarily caused wrongful restraint to Z. A has therefore coin- 
iiiltted rubbery. 

(/>) A meets Z on the high-road, sliows a pistol, and demands Z's purse. Z sur- 
renders his purse. Here, A has extorted the purse from Z by putting tlic person on 
whom the extortion has been committed in fear of instant hurt. A has therefore 
committed robbery. 

(c) A meets Z, and Z’s child, on the high-road. A takes the <!hild, and threatens 
to fling it down a precipice, unless Z delivers liis purse. Z delivers his purse. Here, 
A has extorted the purse from Z, by causing Z to be in fear of instant hurt to the child 
who is there present. A has therefore committed robbery on Z. 

(d) But if A obtains property from Z by saying, “ your child is in the hands of 
my gang, and will be put to death unless within a month you send us ten thousand 
rupees,” thi.s is extortion, punishable under clause 371, but it is not robbery. 

376. Where .six or more persons, conjointly, commit or attempt to commit 
a robbery, or where the whole number of persons conjointly committing or 
attempting to commit a robbery, and persons present and aiding such comniis- 
aion or attempt, amounts to six or more, every person so committing, attempt- 
ing, or aiding, is said to commit “ dacoity.** 

377- Whoever commits robbery .shall be punished with rigorous imprison- 
ment for a term which may extend to fourteen 3 xars and must not be less than 
two years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

378. Whoever attempts to commit robbery shall be punished with rigorous 
imprisonment for a term which may extend to seven years and must not be less 
than one year, and shall also be liable to fine. 

379 . Whoever commits dacoity shall be punished with transportation for 
life, or with rigorous imprisonment for a term which may extend to life and 
must not be less than three years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

3h0. If any one of six or more persons who are conjointly committing dacoity, 
commits murder in so committing dacoity, every one of thbse peraons shall be 
punished with death, or transportation for life, or rigorous imprisonment for a 
term which may extend to life and must not be less than seven years, and shall 
also be liable to fine. 

381. Whoever is one of six or more persons assembled for the purpose of 
committing dacoity, shall be punished with rigorous imprisonment for a term 
which may extend to seven years and must not be less than one year, and shall 
also be liable to fine. 

' If any person voluntarily causes hurt in committing or attempting to 

coihinit robbery, or in committing dacoity, the puhishirient shalMie cumu- 
lative. ■ ' ■ ' ‘ 
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, f Illustration^ 

) A* in robbing Z of his ear-ringSt tears them from his ears, and in so doing causes 
grievous hurt to Z. A is liable both to the punishment of voluntary causing grievous 
. hurt, and to the punishment of robbery. 

Of Criminal Misappropriation of Property not in Possession. 

383, Whoever fraiuinlcnily takes into his possession any property which is 
in no person’s possession, is said, except in the case hereinafter excepted, 
** criminally to misappropriate property not in possession.** 

Exception. If the person taking the property into his possession neither 
knows, nor has reason to believe, that any particular party has a better right 
than himself to the property, or that any particular person can direct him to 
any such party, he is not guilty of the offence above defined. 

Illustrations. 

(a) A finds a rupee on the higli-road, not knowing, nor htiving reason to believe, 
that the rupee belongs to any particular party, or that any partitnilar person can direct 
him to the party to whom the rupee belongs. A takes the rupee. Here, A has not 
committed the offence defined in this clause. 

(2>) A finds a letter on the road containing a bank note. From the direction and 
the contents of the letter he learns to whom the note belongs. He appropriates the 
note. Here, he criminally misapiiropriates property not in possession. 

(c) A finds a cheque payable to bearer. He can form no conjecture as to the per- 
son who has lost the cheque ; but the name of the person who has drawn the cheque 
appears. A knows that this pei*suii can direct him to the party in whose favour the 
cheque was drawn. A ap])i‘o|)riates the cheque. Here, he criminally misappropriates 
])roperty not in possession. 

384, Whoever criminally misappropriates property not in possession shall 
be punished with imprisonment of cither description for a term which may 
extend to two years, or fine, or both. 

3S5. Whoever criminally misappropriates property not in possession, know- 
ing that such property was in the possession of a deceased person at the time 
of that person’s decease, and has not since been in the possession of any per- 
son legally entitled to such possession, shall be punished with imprisonment 
of either description for a term which may extend to three years and must not 
be less than six months, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Illustration. 

Z (lies in possession of furniture and money. His servant, A, before the money comes 
into the possession of any person entitled to such possession, fraudulently takes pos- 
session of it. A has committed the offence defined in this clause. 

Of Criminal Breach of Trust. 

386. Whoever, being entrusted with the keeping of any property, or with any 
dominion over any property, and intending fraudulently to cause wrongful loss 
or risk of wrongful loss to any party for whom be is in trust, disobeys any 
direction of law prescribing the mode in which such trust is to be discharged, 
or violates any legal contract express or implied which he has made touching 
the discharge of such trust with any party from whom such trust was derived, 
is seid to commit ** criminal breach of trust.” 

Illustrations. 

T (o) A, being executor to the will of a deceased person, fraudulently disobeys the 
lew which directs him to divide the effects according to the will, aud absconds with 
them. A has committed criminal breach of trust. 
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(b) A is a warehouse-keeper. Z, going on a journey, entrusts his funiiture to A, 
under a contract that it shall be returned on payment of a stipulated sum for ware- 
house-room. Z on his return tenders tlie sum. A fraudulently retains the goods. A 
has committed criminal brejich of trust. 

(c) A, residing at Calcutta, is agent for Z, residing at Delhi. Tliere is an express 
or implied contract between A and Z that all sums remitted by Z to A shall 1^ 
invested by A jiccordiiig to Z*s direction. Z remits a lac of rupees to A, with direc- 
tions to A to invest the same in Company's paper. A fraudulently disobeys the 
directions, and em})loys the money in his own business. A has committed criminal 
breach of trust. 

(d) But if A, in the last illustration, not fraudulently, but believing that it will be 
more for Z’s advantage to hold shares in the Bank of Bengal, disobeys Z’s directions, 
and buys shares in the Bank of Bengal for Z, instead of buying (Company’s paper, 
here, though Z should suffer loss, and should be entitled to bring a civil action against 
A on account of that loss, yet A, not having acted fraudulently, has not committed 
criminal breach of trust. 

(e) A, a revenue officer, is entrusted with public money, and is cither directed by 
law, or bound by a contnict express or implied with the Government, to pay into a 
certain treasury ^ill the public money which he holds. A fraudulently appropriates 
the money. A has committed criminal breach of trust. 

387- Whoever commits criminal breach of trust shall be punished with im- 
prisonment of either description for a term which may extend to three years, 
or fine, or both. 

388. Whoever, being a public servant in the Post-office Department, and 
being, as such, entrusted with the keeping of any letter or packet, commits cri- 
minal breach of trust by misappropriating such letter or packet, or any thing 
contained therein, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description 
for a term which may extend to three years and must not be less than six months, 
and shall also be liable to fine. 

Cfl the Receiving of Stolen Property, 

389. Property the possession whereof has been transferred by theft, or by 
robbery, or by criminal misappropriation of property not in possession, or 
which, being specific property, and having been entrusted to the keeping of a. 
public servant, as such public servant, has been so misappropriated by that 
public servant that he has thereby committed a criminal breach of trust, is de- 
signated as stolen property.** But if such property subsequently comes into 
the possession of a person legally entitled to the possession thereof, it then 
ceases to be stolen property. 

390. Whoever fraudulently receives any stolen property, knowing the same 
to be stolen property, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description 
for a term which may extend to three years, or fine, or both. 

391. Whoever fraudulently receives any stolen property the possession 
whereof he knows to have been transferred in the commission of dacoity, shall 
be punished with transportation for life, or with rigorous imprisonment for a 
term which may extend to life and roust not be less than three years, and 
shall also be liable to fine. 

Of Cheating. 

39^. Whoever, by intentionally deceiving any person, fraudulently induces : 
the person so deceived to deliver any property to any person, or to consent 
that aay person shall retain any property, or to affix a seal to any substance^ or 
to make, alter, or destroy the whole or any part of any document whifih is or. ^ 
purports to be a valuable security, is said to cheat.** ; 
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Illustrations. 

(a) A» l>y presenting to Z a bill of exchange which A knows to he forged, inten- 
tionally deceives Z, and thereby fraudulently induces Z to discount the hill. A 
cheats. 

(ft) A, hy falsely pretending to he a civil servant of the East- India Company, inten- 
tionally deceives Z, and thus fraudulently induces Z to let him liave on credit goods 
for which he does not mean to ]ia> . A cheats. 

(c) A, hy putting a counterfeit mark on an article, intentionally deceives Z into a 
belief that this article was made hy a certain celebrated manufacturer, and thus frau- 
dulently induces Z to buy and pay for the article. A cheats. 

(d) A, by exhibiting to Z a false sample of an article, intentionally deceives Z into 
believing that the articrle <'orres])oiids with the sample, and thereby fraudulently 
induces Z to buy and ])ay for the article. A cheats. 

(e) A, by tendering in payment for an article a bill on a house with which A keeps 
no money, and by which A expects that the bill will he dishonoured, intentionally 
deceives Z, and tJierehy fraudulently induces Z to deliver the article, intending not 
to pay for it. A cheats. 

(J') A, by pledging ornaments of paste to Z, as diamonds, intentionally deceives 
Z, and thereby fraudulently induces Z to lend money. A cheats. 

(ff) A intentionally deceives Z into a belief that A means to rey)ay any money that 
Z may lend to liiin, and thereby fraudulently induces Z to lend him money. A 
cheats. 

(ft) A intentionally deceives Z into a belief that A means to deliver to Z a certain 
quantity of indigo plant, and thereby fraudulently induces Z to advance money. A 
cheats. 

(t) A intentionally deceives Z into a belief that A has performed A*s )>artof a con- 
tract made with Z, and thereby fraudulently induces Z to j)ay money. A clieats. 

(j) A intentionally deceives Z into a belief that A is attached to Z, and thereby 
induces Z to give him pecuniary assistance. Here, A has, by intentionally deceiving 
Z, induced Z to deliver up property, but he has not fraudulently induced Z to deliver 
tip property, inasmuch as the property delivered by Z to A betomes, by the delivery, 
A*s property, nutwith.staiiding the deception by which it had been obtained. There- 
fore A does not cheat. 

(ft) A, by exaggerating the excellence of an article on sale, intentionally deceives Z, 
and induces Z to buy and pay fur that article. Here, A has, by intentionally deceiv- 
ing Z, induced Z to tleliver uj» property. TJie fpiestion whether A has cheated will 
depend on the question \vhetluT he acted fraudulently, that is to say, whether he 
intended to cau«e wrongful gain to himself by means of wrongful loss to Z. If the 
deception practised by A w'ere such that A has, iiotwnthstanding the deception, a 
legal right to tlie price as soon as it has been delivered to him by Z, no gain which 
the law pronounces to he wrongful has been intended. A, therefore, has not acted 
fraudulently, and has not cheated. But if the deception practised by A were such that 
Z has a legal right to have hack the price which he has paid, there is wrongful loss 
and wrongful gain ; and if A intended to cause such wrongful loss and wrongful gain, 
he has acted fraudulently, and has cheated. « 

393. A person is said to cheat by personation” if he cheats in any of the 
ways hereinafter enumerated, namely ; 

Firsts By pretending to be some other person ; 

Secondfyf By taking a name not his own ; 

Tkirdli^i By taking any title or addition to which he has not a right ; 

Fourthly, By dropping any title or addition to which he has a right, and 
which is ordinarily annexed to the names of those who have a right to it; 

Fiflhiy, By pretending to be of a country of which he is not ; 

Sixthly, By pretending to be of a calling of which he is not ; 
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Seventhly^ By pretending to be of a family of which he is not ; 

Eighthly^ By falsely pretending to hold or to have held any office, real or 
imaginary ; 

Ninthly, By falsely pretending to be related by blood or marriage to any per- 
son, real or imaginary ; 

Tenthly, By falsely pretending to be in the employ of any party, real or ima- 
ginary. 

Illustrations. 

(a) A cheats by pretending to be a certain rich banker of tlie same name. A cheats 
by personation. 

(b) A cheats by pretending to be B, a person who is deceased. A cheats by per- 
sonation. 

(c) John Smith cheats by calling himself Thomas Brown. John Smith cheats by 
personation. 

(d) A cheats by taking the title of rajah, having no right to that title. He cheats- 
by personation. 

(e) John Smith cheats by falsely calling himself I.ieutenant- Colonel John Smith. 
He cheats by personation. 

(y) Doctor Smith cheats by dropping the addition of Doctor. He cheats by per- 
sonation. 

(ff) A, an East Indian, cheats by pretending to be an Afghan. He cheats by per- 
sonation. 

(h) A cheats by falsely pretending to he a clergyman. He cheats by personation. 

(f) A cheats by falsely pretending to be a member of one of the sovereign houses of 
India. He cheats by personation. 

(J) A cheats by falsely pretending to be or to have been governor of Macao, which 
is a real office, or French Consul at Singiipore, which is an imaginary office. A cheats 
by personation. 

(h) A cheats by falsely pretending to be married to B, an heiress. A cheats by per- 
sonation. 

(l) A clieats by falsely pretending to be the agent of a great commercial house in 
Europe. He cheats by personation. 

(m) A cheats by falsely pretending to be the vakeel of a native prince, A clieats 
by personation. 

394. Whoever cheats shall be punished with imprisonment of cither descrip- 
tion for a term which may extend to one year, or fine, or both. 

^5. Whoever cheats with the knowledge that he is likely thereby to cause 
wrongful loss to a party whose interest in the transaction to which the cheat- 
ing relates he was bound, either by law or by legal contract, to protect, shall 
be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may 
extend to two years, or fine, or both. 

396. Whoever cheats by personation shall be punished with imprisonment 
of either description for a term which may extend to two years, or fine, 
or both. 

397. Whoever attempts to cheat by personation shall be punished with im- 
prisonment of either description for a term which may extend to one year, or 
fine, or both.# 

Of Eraudident Insolvency. 

398. Whoever, being an insolvent trader, or being a trader who contemplates 
it as likely that he may become insolvent, fraudulently removes, conceals, deli*, 
vers to any party, or causes to be transferred to any party, any propeity^ 

s For MMseof t)it aggravated forms of cheating, see the Chapters of Offienoes relating to the. Coin, to 
Weights and Measuiest CO Documents, and to Prop«rty*mafks. 
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intending thereby to prevent, or knowing it to be likely that he may thereby 
prevent, the distribution of that property according to law among his creditors, 
shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which 
may extend to seven years and must not be less than one year, and shall also 
be liable to fine. 

Of Aliscluef. 

399. Whoever causes the destruction of any property, or any such change in 
any property, or in the situation of any property, as destroys or diminishes the 
value of such property, intending thereby to cause wrongful loss to any party, 
is said, except in the case hereinafter excepted, to commit “ mischief.” 

Explanation. A person may commit mischief on his own property. 

Exception, Nothing is mischief which a person does openly, and with the 
intention in good faith of thereby saving any person from death or hurt, or of 
thereby preventing a greater loss of property than that which he occasions. 

lUuslrations. 

(«) A voluntarily burns a valuable security belonging to Z, intending to cause 
wrongful loss to Z. A has committed mischief. 

(6) A introduces water into an i(!e-hoiise belonging to Z, and thus causes tlie ice 
to melt, intending wrongful loss to Z. A has committed iniScliicf. 

(c) A voluntarily throws into a river a ring belonging to Z, with the intention of 
thereby causing wrongful loss to Z. A has committed mischief. 

(</) A, knowing that his effects arc about to be taktMi in execution in order to satisfy 
a debt due from him to Z, destroys those effects, with the intention of thereby pre- 
venting Z from obtaining satisfaction of the debt, and of thus causing wrongful loss 
to Z. A has committed tniscliief. 

(e) A, having insured a ship, voluntarily causes the same to be cast away, with 
the intention of causing wrongful loss to the underwriters. A has committed mis- 
chief. 

(y) A causes a ship to be cast away, intending thereby to cause wrongful loss to 
Z, who has lent money on buttoniry on the ship. A has committed mischief. 

{g) A, having joint property with Z in a horse, slioots the horse, inter.ding thereby 
to cause wrongful loss to Z. A has t!ominitted miscdiief. 

(K) A, ill a storm, throws overboard property of Z’s, in siiitc of Z’s prohibition, 
but intending in good faith to save the lives of the crew, or to save property of 
greater value than that which is thrown overboard. Here, A lias not committed 
mischief. 

(t) A, in a great fire, pulls down houses in order to prevent the conflagration from 
spreading. He dues this openly, and with the intention in good faith of saving human 
life, or of saving property of more value than the value of the property sacriliced. A 
has not committed miscliief. 

400. Whoever commits mischief shall be punished with fine which may extend 

to ten times the amount of the wrongful loss which he has caused by such mis- 
chief. * 

401. Whoever commits mischief, having taken precautions not to be detected, 
shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which 
may extend to six months, or fine, or both. 

402. Whoever commits mischief, and thereby voluntarily causes wrongful 
los&.to the amount of five rupees, or upwards, shall be punished with imprison- 
DMtt of either description for a term which may extend to six months, or fine, 

403. Whoever commits mischief, and thereby voluntarily causes wrongful loss 
io ttih'ambhhi df one hundred ru|)ees, or upwards, shall be punished with ini^ 

^m/.^oi/r,N.S.VbL.27.No.l07. 2 K 
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prisoment of either description for a term which may extend to two years^ or 
fine, or both. 

404. Whoever commits mischief, intending thereby to enhance the value of 
any article, or directly or indirectly to affect the event of any competition so as 
to cause gain to any person, shall be punished with imprisonment of either 
description for a term which may extend to two years, or fine, or both. 

Illustrations. 

(a) A and Z are competitors for an agricultural prize. A, knowing that a cow 
belonging to Z is the finest that is likely to be exhibited, poisons it, in order to secure 
the prize to himself. A has committed the offence defined in this clause. 

(d) A, having an article to sell, intending to raise the price of that article, destroys 
a quantity of that article which belongs to Z. A has committed the offence defined 
in this clause. 

405. Whoever commits mischief with the deliberate intention of thereby 
insulting or annoying the person to whom he intends to cause wrongful loss, 
shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which 
may extend to two 3^ears, or fine, or both. 

Illustration. 

A, with the deliberate intention of insulting or annoying Z, destroys a book which 
Z values as a rarity, a picture which Z values on account of its resemblance to a fi iend, 
a keepsake, a family relic, an animal to which Z is attached. A has in each of these 
cases committed the offence defined in this clause. 

406. Whoever commits or attempts to commit mischief by killing, wounding, 
or poisoning any animal or animals to the value of ten rupees or upvrards, shall 
be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may 
extend to three years, or fine, or both. 

407 Whoever commits or attempts to commit mischief on any natural or 
artificial channel or reservoir of water, intending or knowing it to be likely that 
he may thereby cause a diminution of cultivation, or of agricultural produce, or a 
failing of the supply of water required for purposes of food or drink by human 
beings, or by animals which are property, or for purposes of cleanliness, or for 
the carrying on of any manufacture, shall be punished with imprisonment of 
either description for a term which may extend to three years, or fine, or both. 

408. Whoever commits or attempts to commit mischief on any road, bridge, 
or navigable channel, natural or artificial, intending or knowing it to be likely 
that he may thereby render it less safe or easy to travel or to convey property 
by such road, bridge, or navigable channel, shall be punished with imprison- 
ment of either description for a term which may extend to three years, or fine, 
or both. 

409. Whoever commits or attempts to commit mischief, intending or know- 
ing it to be likely that such mischief may cause an inundation attended with 
loss to the amount of one hundred rupees or upwards, shall be punished with 
imprisonment of cither description for a tertn which may extend to three years, 
or fine, or both. 

410. Whoever commits or attempts to commit mischief on any light-house, 
sea-mark, or buoy, intending or knowing it to be likely that such mischief may 
render such light-house, sea-mark, or buoy less useful, as such light-house, 
sea-mark, or buoy, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description 
for a term which may extend to three years, or fine, or both. 
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411. Whoever commits or attempts to commit mischief on anj land-mark^ 
intending or knowing it to be likely that he may thereby render such land-mark 
less useful, as such, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description 
for a term which may extend to one year, or fine, or both. 

412. Whoever commits or attempts to commit mischief by fire, intending or 
knowing it to be likely that he may thereby cause the destruction of any pro- 
perty which is not kept within any building, the value of which property amounts 
to one hundred rupees or upwards, shall be punished with imprisonment of 
either description for a term which may extend to seven years and must not 
be less than six months, and shall also be liable to fine. 

• 413. Whoever commits or attempts to commit mischief by fire, intending or 
knowing it to be likely that he may thereby cause the destruction of any build- 
ing which is ordinarily used as a human dwelling or as a place for the custody 
of propert}^, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a 
term which may extend to fourteen years and must not be less than one year, 
and shall also be liable to fine. 

414. Whoever commits or attempts to commit mischief by fire, intending or 
knowing it to be likely that buildings ordinarily used as human dwellings, to the 
number of not less than five, may be consumed, shall be punished with trans- 
portation for life, or rigorous imprisonment which may extend to life and must 
not be less than seven years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

415. Whoever commits or attempts to commit mischief on any decked ves- 
sel, intending or knowing it to be likely that he may thereby destroy that decked 
vessel, or render that decked vessel unsafe, shall be punished with imprison- 
ment of either description for a term which may extend to fourteen years and 
must not be less than two years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

416. Whoever commits or attempts to commit mischief, having made prepa- 
ration for causing to any person death, or hurt, or wrongful restraint, or fear of 
death, or of hurt, or of wrongful restraint, while committing or attempting to 
commit such mischief, or while retiring after committing it, shall be punished 
with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to three 
years and must not be less than six months, and shall also be liable to fine. 

417- If any person, by doing any thing which is an offence under the last pre- 
ceding clause, also commits an offence under any other clause of this Code, the 
punishment shall be cumulative.^ 

Of Criminal Trespass. 

418. Whoever exercises any dominion over any property, not having a legal 
right independent of the consent of any other party to exercise such dominion, 
and not having the consent, express or implied, of any party legally entitled to 
give a consent which would authorize the exercise of such dominion, is said to 
“ trespass.” 

Illustrations. 

(a) A walks into a building, not having a right of entry there, and not having the 
consent of any person entitled to authorize such entry. A trespasses. 

(5) A goes across Z*s field, not having a right of way there, and not haring the 
consent of any person entitled to authorize A so to do. A trespasses. 

(c) A takes up a book belonging to Z, and reads it, not having any right over the 
book, and not having the consent of any person entitled to authorize A so to do. A 
trespasses. 

« For miBchief to certain documents, see the Chapter of Offences relating to Documents. 
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(d) A throws rubbish into garden* not having any right over the garden, and 
not having the consent of any person entitled to authorize A so to do. A 
trespaisses. 

(e) A climbs up behind Z*8 carriage, not having a right so to do, and not having 
the consent of any person entitled to authorize liim so to do. A trespasses. 

(/) A goes into Z's held with Z’s consent, but remains in the held after he has 
been directed by Z to withdraw. A trespasses. 

419. Whoever knowingly trespasses in order to the injuring by any offence, 
to the intimidating, to the insulting, or to the annoying of any possessor of the 
property which is the subject of the trespass, or of any person who, by the per- 
mission, express or implied, of such possessor, is exercising any dominion over 
such property, is said to commit ** criminal trespass.” 

420. Whoever commits criminal trespass by entering or remaining in any 
building, tent, or vessel, used as a human dwelling, or any building used as a 
place for worship, or as a place for the custody of property, is said to commit 
“ house-trespass.” 

Explanations. The introduction of any part of the criminal trespasser’s body 
is entering sufficient to constitute house-trespass. 

A person who enters, not as a house-trespasser, may remain as a house-tres- 
passer. 

421. Whoever commits house-trespass, taking precautions to conceal such 
house-trespass from some person who has a right to exclude or eject the tres- 
passer from the building, tent, or ves.scl which is the subject ^ the trespass, 
is said to commit lurking house-trespass.” 

Explanation. A person who enters, not as a lurking house-trespasser, may 
remain as a lurking house-trespasser. 

422. Whoever commits lurking house-trespass after sunset and before sunrise, 
is said to commit “ lurking house-trespass by night.” 

Explanation. A person who enters, not by night, may remain as a lurking 
house-trespasser by night. 

423. A person is said to commit housebreaking” who commits house-tres- 
pass in any of the six ways hereinafter described ; namely, 

Eirst^ If he enters through a passage made by himself, or by any previous 
abettor of the house-trespass, in order to the committing of the house- 
trespass ; 

Secondly^ If he enters through any passage not intended for human entrance ; 

Thirdly y If he enters through any passage which he or any previous abettor 
of the house-trespass has opened in order to the committing of the house tres- 
pass by any means by which that passage was not intended to be opened ; 

Fourthly^ If he enters by opening any lock with a key which he did not find 
in the lock, or with a key which was left in the lock in order to the committing 
of the house-trespass ; 

Fifthly^ If he effects his entrance by committing an assault, or by making 
show of assault, or by threatening any person with assault ; 

Sixthly^ If he enters by any passage which he knows to have been fastened 
against such entrance, and to have been unfastened from within by a previous 
abettor of the house-trespass. 

lUustrations. 

(а) A commits house-trespass by digging through the waU of Z's house, and put- 
ting bis hand through the aperture. This is house-breaking. 

(б) A commits house-trespass by creeping into a ship at a port-hole betWjMh decks. 
This is house-l^ieakiiig. 
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(c) A commits house-trespass by entering: Z’s house through a window. This is 
house-breaking. 

(d) A commits house-trespass by entering Z’s house through the door, having 
opened the door With a false key. This is house-breaking. 

(e) A commits house-trespass hy entering Z*s house through the door, having lifted 
the latch by putting a wire through a hole in the door. This is house-breaking. 

(/) A finds the key of Z's house-door, which Z had lost, and commits house- 
trespass by entering Z’s house, having opened tlie door with that key. This is house- 
breaking. 

(ff) Z is standing in his door- way. A forces a passage by knocking Z down, and 
commits house-trespass by entering the house. Tills is house-breaking. 

(h) Z, the porter of Y, is standing in Y*s doorway. A commits house-trespass by 
entering the house, having deterred Z from opposing him by shaking a stick at Z. 
This is house-breaking. 

424. Whoever commits house-breaking after sunset, and before sunrise, is 
said to commit " house-breaking by night.” 

425. Whoever commits criminal trespass shall be punished with imprison* 
inent of either description for a term which may extend to one month, or fine 
which may extend to Rs. 500, or both. 

426. Whoever commits house-trespass sliall be punished with imprisonment 
of either description for a term which may extend to one year, or fine which 
may extend to Rs. 1,000, or both. 

427* If any person commits liouse-trespass in order to the committing of any 
other ofience, and actually commits that other offence, the punishment shall be 
cumulative, 

428. Whoever commits house-trespass in order to the committing of any. 
offence punishable with death, or of an offence punishable with transportation 
for life, shall be punished with transportation for life, or with rigorous impri- 
sonment for a term which may extend to life and must not be less than three 
years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

429. Whoever commits house-trespass in order to the committing of any 
offence punishable with imprisonment, shall be punished with imprisonment of 
either description for a term which may extend to one year added to a term 
which may extend to one-third of the longest time for which he would have 
been liable to be imprisoned if he had committed the offence in order to the 
committing of which he committed the house-trespass, or fine, or both. 

430. Whoever commits house-trespass having made preparation for causing 
hurt to any person, or for assaulting any person, or for wrongfully restraining 
any person, or for putting any person in fear of hurt, or of assault, in order to 
the committing of such house-trespass, or during the continuance of such house- 
trespass, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term 
which may extend to two years, or fine, or both. 

431. Whoever commits lurking house-trespass, or house-breaking, shall be 
punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend 
to two years, or fine, or both. 

432. If any person commits lurking house-trespassr, or house-breaking, in 
order to the committing of any other offence, and actually commits that other 
offence, the punishment shall be cumulative. 

433. Whoever commits lurking house-trespass, or house-breaking, in order 
to the committing of any offence punishable with imprisonment, shall be 
punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend 
to two years, added to a term which may extend to one-half of the longest time 
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for which he would have been liable to be imprisoned if he had committed the 
offence in order to the committing of which he committed such lurking house- 
trespass or house-breaking, and must not be less than one-half of the shortest 
time for which he would have been liable to be imprisoned if he had committed 
that offence, and shall also be liable to fine. 

434. Whoever commits lurking house-trespass, or house-breaking, having 
made preparation for causing hurt to any person, or for assaulting any person, 
or for wrongfully restraining any person, or for putting any person in fear of 
hurt, or of assault, in order to the committing of such lurking house-trespass, 
or house-breaking, or during the continuance of the house-trespass which has 
been begun by such lurking house-trespass, or house-breaking, shall be punished 
with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to 
three years and must not be less than three months, and shall also be liable 
to fine. 

435. Whoever commits lurking house-trespass by night, or house-breaking 
by night, in order to the committing of any other offence, and actually commits 
that other offence, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description 
for a term which may extend to three years, or fine, or both. 

436. If any person commits lurking house-trespass by night, or house-break- 
iug by night, the punishment shall be cumulative. 

437* Whoever commits lurking house-trespass by night, or house-breaking 
by night, in order to the committing of any offence punishable with imprison- 
ment, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term 
which may extend to three years, added to a term which may extend to two- 
thirds of the longest time for which he would have been liable to be imprisoned 
if he had committed the offence in order to the committing of which he com- 
mitted such lurking house-trespass by night, or house-breaking by night, and 
must not be less than the shortest time for which he would have been liable 
to be imprisoned if he had committed that offence, and shall also be liable 
to fine. 

438. Whoever commits lurking house-trespass by night, or house-breaking 
by night, having made preparation for cau.sing hurt to any person, or for 
assaulting any person, or for wrongfully restraining any person, or for putting 
any person in fear of hurt or of assault, in order to the committing of such 
house-trespass, or during the continuance of the house-trespass which has 
been begun by such lurking house-trespass by night, or house-breaking by night, 
shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may 
extend to seven years and must not be less than six months, and shall also be 
liable to fine. 

439. W*hoever commits criminal trespass by opening any closed receptacle 
which contains or which he believes to contain propert}’, by any means by 
which that receptacle or any fastening of that receptacle is damaged, or by 
opening any lock, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description 
for a term which may extend to two years, or fine, or both. 

440. Whoever, being entrusted either by law, or in pursuance of a contract 
made by him, with the keeping of any closed receptacle which contains or 
which he believes to contain property, commits criminal trespass by opening 
with a fraudulent intention that receptable by any means by which that recep^ 
tacle or any fastening of that receptacle is damaged, or by opening any lock, 
shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term' which 
may extend to three years, or fine, or both. 
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NOTE N. 

ON THE OHAPTER OF OFFENCES AGAINST PROFERTT. 

There is such a mutual relation between the different parts of the law that those 
parts must all attain perfection together. Tliat portion, be it what it may, which is 
selected to be first put in the form of a Code, with whatever clearness and precision 
it may be expressed and arranged, must necessarily partake to a considerable extent 
of the uncertainty and obscurity in which other portions are still left. 

This observation applies with peculiar force to that important portion of the Penal 
Code which we now propose to consider. The offences defined in tliis chapter are 
made punishable on the ground that they are violations of the right of ])roperty ; but 
the right of property is itself the creature of the law. It is evident, therefore, that if 
the substantive civil law touching this right be imperfect or obscure, the penal law 
which is auxiliary to that substantive law, and of which the object is to add a sanction 
to that substantive law, must partake of the iin])erfection or obscurity. It is impos- 
sible for us to be certain that we have made proper penal provisions for violations of 
civil rights till we have a complete knowledge of all civil rights ; and this we cannot 
have while the law respecting those rights is either obscure or unsettled. As the pre- 
sent state of the civil law causes perplexity to the legislator in framing the Penal 
Code, so it will occasionally cause perplexity to the judges in administering that Code. 
If it be matter of doubt what things are the subjects of a certain right, in whom that 
right resides, and to what that right extends, it must also be matter of doubt whether 
that right has or has not been violated. 

For example : A, without Z’s permission, shoots snipes on Z’s ground, and carries 
them away : here, if the law of civil rights grants the property in such birds to any 
person who can catch them, A has not, by killing them and carrying them away, 
invaded Z’s right of property. If, on the other hand, the law of civil right declares 
such birds the property of the ]>orson on whose lands they are, A has invaded Z’s right 
of property. If it bo matter of doubt wliat the state of the civil law on the subject 
actually is, it must also be matter of doubt whether A has wronged Z or not. 

By the English law* pigeons, while they frequent a dove-cote, are tlie property of 
the owner of the dove-cote. By the Homan lawf they were not so. By the French 
law^ they are his property at one time of the year, and not his property at another. 
Here, it is evident that the taking of such a pigeon, which in England would be a 
violation of the right of property, would be none in a country governed by the Roman 
law, and that, in France, it would depend on the time of the year whether it were so 
or not. 

A lends a horse to B. B sells the horse to Z, wlio buys it, believing in good faith 
that B has a right to sell it. A sees the horse feeding ; he mounts it, and rides away 
with it. Here, if the law of civil rights provides that a thing sold by one who has no 
right to sell it shall nevertheless be the property of a bond Jide purchaser, A has invaded 
Z's right of property. If, on the other hand, A’s right is not affected by what has 
passed between B and Z, A does not commit an infraction of Z’s right of property. If 
it be doubtful whether the right to the horse be in or in Z, it must also be doubtful 
whether A has or has not committed an inlraction of Z's right. 

A path running across a field which belongs to Z has, during three years, been used 
as a public way. A, in spite of a prohibition from Z, uses it as such. Here, if, by the 
c^vil law, an usage of three years is sufficient to create a right of way, A has committed 
no inft Rcrinn of Z’s right. But if a prescription of more than three years, or an express 

« pisckstoDe, bookii. chap.2!(. 

r Columbarum feranaturs cst, nec od rem pertinet, quod ex consuetudlne evolare et revolare solent. 
Inst. Ub.ii. tit. 1. t PalUet, Manuei de Droit Fhififais, 
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grant, be necessary to create a right of way, A has committed an infraction of Z's right 
of property. 

A discovers a mine on land occupied by him. Here, if the civil law assigns all mi- 
nerals to the occupier of the land, A violates no right of property by appropriating the 
minerals ; but if the ciii:il law assigns all minerals to die Government, A violates the 
right of property by such appropriation. 

The sea recedes, and leaves dry land in the immediate neighbourhood of Z's pro- 
perty. Z cultivates the land. A turns cattle on the land, and destroys Z's crops. 
Here, if the civil law assigns alluvial additions to the occupier of the nearest land, A 
is a wrongdoer. If it declares alluvial additions common, A is not a wrongdoer. If it 
assigns alluvial additions to the Government, both A and Z are wrongdoers. If it be 
uncertain to whom the law assigns alluvial additions, it must be also uncertain who is 
the wrongdoer, and whether there be any wrongdoer. 

The substantive civil law, in the instances which we have given, is different in dif- 
ferent countries, and in the same country at different times. As the substantive civil 
law varies, the penal law, which is added as a guard to the substantive civil law, must 
vary also. And while many important questions of substantive civil right are undeter- 
mined, the courts must occasionally feel doubtful whether the provisions of the Penal 
Code do or do not apply to a particular case. 

It would, evidently, be impossible for us to determine in the Penal Code all the 
momentous questions of civil right wdiich, in the unsettled state of Indian jurispru- 
dence, will admit of dispute. We have, indeed, ventured to take for granted in our 
illustrations many things which properly belong to the domain of the civil law, because, 
without doing so, it would have been impossible for us to explain our meaning. But 
we have, to the best of our judgment, avoided questions respecting which, even in the 
present state of Indian jurisprudence, much doubt could exist. And in the text of the 
law we have, as closely as was possible, confined ourselves to what is in strictness the 
duty of persons engaged in framing a Penal Code. We have provided punishments for 
the infraction of rights, without determining in whom those rights vest, or to what 
those rights extend. We are inclined to hope that, even if the Penal Code should 
come into operation before the Code of civil rights has been framed, the number of 
cases in which the want of a Code of civil riglits would occasion peqilexity to the 
criminal tribunals will bear but a very small proportion to those in which no such 
perplexity will exist. 

All the violations of the rights of property, which wc propose to make punishable 
by this chapter, fall under one or more of the following heads : 

1. Theft. 

2. Extortion. 

3. Robbery. 

4. The criminal misappropriation of property not in possession. 

5. Criminal breach of trust. 

6. The receiving of stolen property. 

7. Cheating. 

8. Fraudulent bankruptcy. 

9. Mischief. 

10. Criminal trespass. 

All^these offences resemble dbch other in this, that they cause, or liave some ten- 
dency, directly or indirectly, to cause, some party not to have such a dominion oyer 
property as that party is entitled by law to have. 

The first great line which divides these offences may be i^ily traced. Some of 
them merely prevent or disturb the enjoyment of property by one who has a right to 
it. Others transfer property to one who has no right to it Some mmly cause injury 
to the sufferer. Others, by means of wrongful loss to Uie cause wrongful 

gain to some other party. The latter dlass of offences are designate in this Code aa. 
fraudulent (see clause 16). 
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Every offence against property may be fraudulently committed. But theft, extor- 
tion, robbery, the criminal misappropriation of property not in possession, criminal 
breach of trust, the receiving of stolen property, fraudulent bankruptcy, and cheating, 
must be in all.cases fraudulently committed. Fraud enters into a deftnition of every 
one of these offences; but fraud does not enter into a definition of mischief, or of cri- 
iniiiul trespass. 

Theft, the criminal misappropriation of property not in possession, and criminal 
breach of trust, are in the great majority of cases easily distingiiisliable ; but the dis- 
tinction becomes fainter and fainter as we approach the line of demarcation, and at 
length the offences fade imperceptibly into each other. This indistinctness may be 
greatly increased by unskilful legislation; but it has its origin in the nature of things, 
and in the imperfection of language, and must still remain in spite of all that legisla- 
tion can effect. 

We believe it to he impossible to mark with precision, by any words, the circum- 
stances which constitute i)0.ssession. It is easy to ])iit cases about which no doubt 
whatever exists, and about which the liingnagc of lawyers and of the multitude would 
be the same. It will hardly he doubted, for example, that a gentleman’s watch lying 
on a table in liis room is in his possession, though it is not in his hand, and though 
he may not know whether it is on his writing-table or on his dressing- table. As little 
will it be doubted that a watch which a gentleman lost a year ago on a journey, and 
which he has never board of since, is not in his possession. It will not be doubted 
that when a person gives a dinner, his silver forks, while in the hands of his guests, 
are still in his possession ; and it will be us little doubted that his silver forks are not 
in his possession when he luis deposited them with a pawnbroker as a pledge. But 
between these extreme cases lie many cases in which it is difficult to [)ronouncc, witii 
confidence, either that property is or that it is not in a person’s po.ssession. 

This difficulty, sufficiently great in itself, would, wc conceive, he increased by laws 
which should pronounce that, in a set of cases arbitrarily selected from the mass, pro- 
perty is in the posse.ssion of some party in whose possession, according to the under- 
standing of all mankind, it is not. The rule of English law respecting what is called 
breaking bulk, is an instiincc of what we mean. A person who has entrusted a ham- 
per of wine to another to carry to a great distance is not in possession of that hamper 
of wine ; hut if the person in trust o]»ens the hamper and takes out a bottle, the pos- 
session, according to the Knglisli law hooks, forthwith flies back to the distant owner. 
Mr. Livingston has laid down a rule of a similar kind, the effect of which, if we under- 
stand it rightly, is to annul the whole law of theft as he has framed it, and indeed to 
render it impossible that theft can he committed in Louisiana. Theft is defined by 
him to be the iraiidiileiitly taking of corporal personal property having some assign- 
able value, and belonging to uTiother, from his possession and without his assent.** 
But in a subsequent clause he says that “ neither the ownership nor the legal posses- 
sion of property is changed by theft alone, without the circumstances required in such 
case by the Civil Code, in order to produce a change of property ; therefore, stolen 
goods, if fraudulently taken from the thief, are stolen from the original proprietor.’* 
But, if stolen by the second thief from the original proprietor, they must, according 
to Mr. Livingston’s definition of theft, be taken by the second thief out of the pos- 
session of the original proprietor ; therefore, tfie first thief has left them in the pos- 
session of th^ original proprietor ; that is to say, the first thief has not conmitted 
theft. 

It will not be imagined we refer to this inconsistency in the Code of Louisiana 
for the purpose of th|pwing any censure on the distinguished author of that Code. 
To do so woiuliSf be'iitijust, and in us especially most ungrateful, and also most impru- 
dent ; ibr we means confident that inconsistencies quite as remarkable will 

nait%e detecte^bWie^ode which we now sub/nit to Government. Wc note this error 
of Mr^ Livingstl^iiK the purpose of showing how dangerous it is for a legislator to 
Jstal,Journ.N.S.VoL.27.No.l07, . 2 L 
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attempt to escape from a difficulty by giving a technical sense to an expression which 
he nevertheless continues to use in a popular sense. 

For the purpose of preventing any difference of opinion from arising in cases likely 
to occur very often, we have laid down a few rules (see clauses 17. 18, 19) which we 
believe to be in accordance witli the general sense of mankind as to what shall beheld 
to constitute possession. But, in general, we leave it to the tribunals, without any 
direction, to determine whether particular property is at a particular time in the pos- 
session of a particular person or not. 

Much uncertainty will still remain. This we cannot prevent. But we can, as it 
appears to us, prevent the uncertainty from producing any ])ractica1 evil. The provi- 
sion contained in clause 61 will, we think, obviate all the inconveniences which might 
arise from doubts as to the exact limits which separate theft from misappropriation, 
and from breach of trust. 

The effect of that clause will be to prevent the judges from wasting their time and 
ingenuity in devising distinctions. If a case which is plainly theft comes before 
them, the offender will be punished as a thief. If a case which is plainly breach of trust 
comes before them, the offender will be punished as guilty of breach of trust. If they 
have to try a case which lies on the frontier, one of those thefts which arc hsirdly dis- 
tinguishable from breaches of trust, or one of those breaches of trust which are hardly 
distinguishable from theft, they will not trouble themselves with subtle distinc- 
tions, but, leaving it undetermined by which name the offence should be called, will 
proceed to determine, what is infinitely of greater importance. What shall be the 
punishment. 

In theft, as we have defined it, the object of the offender always » to take property 
which is in the possession of a person out of that person’s possession. Nor have wc 
admitted a single exception to this rule. In the grmt majority of cases our classifica- 
tion will coincide with the popular classification. But there are a few aggravated 
cases of what we designate as nilsappro 2 )riation and breach of trust, which bear such 
an affinity to theft that it may seem idle to distinguish tliem from thefts. And it cer- 
tainly would be idle to distinguish such cases from thefts, if the distinction were made 
with a view to tliose cases alone. But, as we have a line of distinction which we think it 
desirable to maintain in the great majority of cases, we think it desirable also to main- 
tain that line in the few cases in which it may separate things which are of a very 
similar description. 

One offence which it may be thought that we ought to have placed among thefts is 
the pillaging of property during the interval which elapses between the time when the 
possessor of tlie property dies, and the time when it comes into the possession of 
some person authorized to take charge of it. This crime, in our classification, falls 
under the head, not of theft, but of misappropriarioii of property not in possession. 

Tlie ancient Roman jurists viewed it in the same light. The property taken under 
such circumstances, they argued, being in no person’s possession, could not be taken 
out of any person’s possession. The taking therefore was not /urtum, but belonged 
to a separate head called the crimen expiUda hcBreditatis.* The French lawyers, how- 
ever, long ago found out a legal fiction by means of which this offence was treated as 
theft in those parts of France where the Roman law was in force. t Mr. Livingston’s 
definition of theft appears to us to exclude this species of offence, nor indeed do we 
think that it could be reached by any provision of his Code. That it ought to be 
punished with severity under some name or other is indisputable. By what name it 
diouMl be designated -may admit of some dispute. If we call it theft, we speak the 
pedlar language. If we call it misappropriation of property not in possession, we 
avoid an anomaly, and maintain a line which in the great majority of cases is reason- 
able and convenient. On the whole, we are inclined to maintain this line. 

Again : a carrier who opens a letter entrusted to his charge, and takes thence a 
bank note, would be commonly called a thief. It is certain that his offence is not 
« Justinian Dig. Ub. xlvii. tit. 19 . t Domat. Sup. iiL 
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morally distinguisliable from theft. Here, however, as before, we think it expedient 
to maintain our general rule ; and we therefore designate the offence of the carrier 
not as theft, but as criminal breach of trust. 

The illustrations which we have appended to the provisions respecting theft» the 
misappropriation of property not in possession, and breach of trust, will, we hope, 
sufficiently explain to his Lordship in Council the reasons for most of those pro- 
visions. 

It may possibly be remarked that we have not, like Mr. I.ivingston, made it part 
of our definition of theft, that the property should be of some assignable value. We 
would therefore observe that we have not done so only because we conceive that the 
law, as fnuned by us, obtains the same end by a different road. By one of the general 
exceptions which we have proposed (clause 73), it is provided tlmt nothing shall be 
an offence by reason of any harm whieti it may cause, or be intended to cause, or lie 
known to be likely to cause, if the whole of that harm is so slight that no person of 
ordinary sense and temper would complain of such harm. This provision will prevent 
the law of theft from being abused for the purpose of punishing those venial violations 
of the right of ]>roperty which the common-sense of mankind rciidily distinguishes 
from crimes ; such as the act of a traveller who tears a twig from a hedge, of a boy who 
takes stones from another person's ground to throw at birds, of a servant who dips his 
pen in his master's ink. It does not appear to us that any further rule on this subject 
is lUM^essary, 

The offence of extortion is distinguished from the three offences which we have 
been considering by this obvious circumstance, that it is committed by the wrongful 
obtaining of a consent. In one single class of cases theft and extortion are in practice 
confounded together so inextricably, tliat no judge, however sagacious, could discrU 
niinate between them. This class of cases therefore has, in all systems of jurispru- 
dence with which we are acquainted, been treated as a perfectly distinct class ; and 
we think that this arrangement, though somewlmt anomalous, is strongly recom- 
mended by convenience. We have therefore made robbery a separate crime. 

There can he no case of robbery which does not fall within the definition cither of 
theft, or of extortion. But in practice it will perpetually be matter of doubt w»hether 
a particular act of robbery was a theft or an extortion. A large proportion of robberies 
will 1)c half theft, half extortion. A seizes Z, threatens to murder him unless he deli- 
vers all his property, and logins to pull off Z's ornaments. Z in terror begs that A 
will take all he has, and spare Jiis life, assists in taking off his ornaments, and deli- 
vers them to A. Here, such ornaraents as A took without Z’s consent are taken 
by theft. Those which Z delivered up from fear of death iwe acquired by extortion. 
It is by no means improbable that Z's right-arm bracelet may have been obtained by 
theft, and his left-arm bnicclet by extortion ; that the rupees in Z’s girdle may have been 
obtained by theft, and those in his turban by extortion. Probably, in nine-tenths of 
the robberies which are committed .sometliiiig like this actually takes place, and it is 
probable that a few minutes later ncitiicr the robber nor the person robbed would be 
able to recollect in what proportions theft and extortion were mixed in the crime ; 
nor is it at all necessary for the ends of justice that this should be ascertained. For 
though in general the consent of a sufferer is a circumstance which very materially 
modi6cs the character of the offence, and which ougiit therefore to be made known 
to the courts, yet the consent which a person gives to the taking of his property 
by a ruffian who holds a pistol to his breast, is a circumstance altogether im- 
material. 

His Lordship in Council will perceive that we have provided pimishment of exetn- 
plaiy severity for that atrocious crime, which is designated in the Regulations of Ben- 
gal and Madras by the name of dacoity. This name wc have thought it convenient to 
retain for the purpose of denoting, not only actual gang-iobbeiy, but the attemptii^ 
to rob when such an attempt is made or aided by a gang. 
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The law relating to the offence of receiving stolen goods appears to require no com- 
ment. 

Tlie offence of cheating must, like that of extortion, be committed by the wrongful 
obtaining of a consent. The difference is, that the extortioner obtains the consent by 
intimidation, and the cheat by deception. There is no offence in the Code with which 
we have found it so difficult to deal as that of cheating. It is evident that the prac- 
tising of intentional deceit for purposes of gain ought sometimes to be punished. It 
is equally evident that it ought not always to he punistied. It will hardly be disputed 
that a person who defrauds a banker by presenting a forged cheque, or who sells orna- 
ments of paste as diamonds, may with propriety be made liable to severe penalties. 
On the other hand, to punish every defendant who obtains pecuniary favours by false 
professions of attachment to a patron, every legacy-hunter who obtains a bequest by 
cajoling a rich testator, every debtor who moves the compassion of his creditors by 
overcharged pictures of his misery, every petitioner who, in his appeals to the chari- 
table, represents his distresses as wholly unmerited, when he knows that lie has 
brought them on himself by intemperance and profusion, would be highly inexpedient. 
Tn fact, if all the misrepresentations and exaggerations, in which men indulge for the 
purpose of gaining at the expense of others, were made crimes, not a day would pass 
in which many thousands of buyers and sellers would not incur the penalties of the 
law. It happens hourly that an article w'hich is worth ten rupees is affirmed by the 
seller to be cheap at twelve rupees, and by the buyer to be dear at eiglit ruiiees. The 
seller comes down to eleven rupees, niid declares that to be bis last word- The buyer 
rises to nine, and says that lie will go no higher. The seller falsely pretends that the 
article is unusually good of its kind, the buyer that it is unusually bud of its kind; 
the seller that the price is likely soon to rise» the buyer that it is likely soon to full. 
Here we have deceptions practised for the sake of gain, yet no judicious legislator 
would punish these deceptions. A very large part of the ordinary business of life is 
conducted all over the world, and no where more than in India, by means of a conffict 
of skilly in the course of which deception to a certain extent pcrpctiutlly takes place. 
The moralist may regret this ; but the legislator sees that the result of the attempts 
of the buyer and seller to gain an unfair advantage over each other is that, in the vast 
majority of cases, articles are sold for tlic prices which it is desirable that they should 
fetch, and therefore he does not think it necessary to interfere. It is enough for him 
to know that all this great mass of falsehood practically produces the same effect 
which would be produced by truth ; and that any law directed against such falsehood 
would in all probability be a dead letter, and would, if carried into rigorous execution, 
do more mischief in a month, than all the lies which arc told in tlic making of bargains 
throughout all the bazars of India produce in a century. 

If then it be admitted that many deceptions committed for the sake of gain ought 
to be punished, and that many such deceptions ought not to he punished, where ought 
the line to run ? 

It appears to us that the line wiiich we have drawn is correct in theory; that it is 
not more inconvenient in practice than any other line must be which can be drawn 
while the civil law of India remains in its present state ; and that it will be unex- 
ceptionable whenever the civil law of India shall be ascertained, digested, and cor- 
rected. 

We propose to make it cheating to obtain property by deception in all cases where 
the property is fraudulently obtained ; that is to say, in all cases where the intention 
of the person who has .by deceit obtained the property was to cause a distribution of 
property which the law pronounces to be a wrongful distribution, and in no other case 
whatever. However immoral a deception may be, we do not consider it as an offence 
against tlie rights of property, if its object is only to cause a distribution of property 
which the law recognizes as rightful. A few examples will show the way in which this 
principle will operate. 
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A intentionally deceives Z into a belief that he is strongly attached to Z. A thus 
induces Z to make a will, by which a large legacy is left to A, Here, A*s conduct is 
immoral and scandalous ; but still A has a legal right on Z*s death to receive the 
legsicy. Even if the clearest proofs of A*s insincerity are laid before a tribunal, even 
if A in open court avows his insincerity, the will cannot, on that account, be set 
aside. The gain, therefore, which A obtains under Z’s will is not, in the legal sense 
of the expression, wrongful gain. He has practised deception. He has thus caused 
gain to himself, and loss to others. Hut that gain is a gain to which tlic civil law 
declares him entitled, and which the civil law will assist him to recover if it be with- 
held from him. That loss is a loss with which the civil law declares that the losers 
must put up. A, therefore, has not committed the offence of cheating under our 
definition. 

But suppose that the civil law should contain, as we think that it ought to contain, 
a provision declaring null a will made in favour of strangers by a testator, who erro- 
neously believed his children to be dead. And suppose that A intentionally deceives 
Z into a belief that Z’s only son has been lost at sea, and by this deception induces Z 
to make a will by which every thing is left to A. Here, the case will be different. 
The will being null, any property which A could obtain under tliat will would be pro- 
perty wliich he had no legal riglit so to obtain, and to which another person had a 
legal right. The object of A has, therefore, been wrongful gain to himself, attended 
with wrongful loss to another party. A has, therefore, under our definition, been guilty 
of cheating. 

Again, take the case which we before put of a buyer and a seller. They had told 
each otlier many untruths, but none of those untruths was such as, after tlie article 
had been delivered, and the price paid, would be held by a civil court to be a ground 
for pronouncing that either of them possessed what he had no right to possess. Though 
the buyer has falsely depreciated the article, yet when he takes it, and pays for it, the 
legal right to it is transferred to him, as well as the possession. Though the seller has 
falsely extolled the article, yet wlien lie receives the price, and delivers the article, the 
legal right to the price passes with the possession. However censurable, in a moral 
point of view, tlie deceptions practised by both may have been, yet those deceptions 
were intended to produce a distribution of property strictly legal. Neither the buyer 
nor the seller, therefore, has been guilty of cheating. But if the seller has produced 
a sample of the article, and has falsely assured the buyer that the article corresponds 
to that sample, the case is different. If the article docs not correspond to the sample^ 
the buyer is entitled to have the pnrchasc-moncy back* The seller has taken and kept 
the purchase-money without having a legal riglit to take or keep it, and it may be 
recovered from him by a legal proceeding. His gain is, therefore, wrongful, and is 
attended with wrongful loss to the buyer. He is, therefore, guilty of cheating under the 
definition. 

So, if the seller passes off ornaments of paste on the buyer for diamonds, the price 
which- the seller receives is a price to which he has no right, and which the buyer may 
recover from him by an action. Here, therefore, the object of the seller has been 
wrongful gain attended with wrongful loss to the buyer. The seller is therefore guilty 
of cheating. 

So, if the buyer, Intending to acquire possession of the goofls without paying for 
them, induces the seller by deception to take a note which the buyer knows will be 
dishonoured* the buyer is guilty of cheating. His object is to retain in his own pos- 
session money which he is legally bound to pay to the seller. The gain which he 
makes by retaining the money is wrongful gain, and is attended with wrongful loss to 
the seller. He is, therefore, within the definition. 

Whether the principle on which this part of the law is framed be a sound principle, 
is a question which will be best determined by examining, first, whether our definition 
excludes any thing that ought to be included ; and, secondly, whether it includes any 
thing that ought to be excluded. 
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It can scarcely, we think, be contended that our dehnition excludes any thing that 
ought to be included. For surely it would be unreasonable to punish, as an offence 
against the right of property, an act which has caused, and was intended to cause, a 
distribution of property which the law declares to be right, and refuses to disturb. 
If such an act be an offence, it must be an offence on some ground distinct from the 
effect which it produces on the state of property. Thus, if a person to whom a debt 
is due, thinking that he shall obtain payment more easily if he assumes the appear- 
ance of being in the public service, wears a badge of office which he has no right to 
wear when he goes to make his demand, he is guilty of the offence defined in clause 
150 ; but if he gains only what he has a legal right to possess, if he deprives the 
debtor only of that which the debtor has no legal right to retain, he is not a wrong- 
doer as respects property, inasmuch as he has only rectified a wrong distribution of 
property. 

Indeed, it appears to us that there is the strongest objection to punishing a roan 
for a deception, and yet allowing him to retain w'hat he has gained by that deception. 
What the civil law ought to say may be doubtful ; but there can be no doubt that the 
civil and criminal law ought to say the same thing ; that the one ought not to invite, 
while the other repels ; that the Code ought not to be divided against itself. To send 
a person to prison for obtaining a sum of money, and yet to suffer him to keep that 
sum of money, is to hold out at once motives to deter and motives to incite. 
Humanity requires that punishment should be tlie last resource, a resource only 
employed when no other means can be found of producing the dcsiied effect. Penal 
laws clearly ought not to be made for the preventing of deception, if deception could 
be prevented by means of the Civil Code. To tempt men, therefore, to deceive by 
means of the Civil Code, and then to punish them for deceiving, is contrary to every 
sound principle. 

We are, therefore, not apprehensive that we shall be thought to have granted impu- 
nity to any deception which ought to be punished as cheating. 

But it is possible that our definition may be thought to include much that ought to 
be excluded. It certainly includes many acts which are not punishable by the law of 
England, or of France. We propose to punish as guilty of cheating a man who, by 
false representations, obtains a loan of money, not meaning to repay it ; a man who, 
by false representations, obtains an advance of money, not meaning to perform the 
service, or to deliver the article for which the advance is given ; a man who, by falsely 
pretending to have performed work for which he was lured, obtains pay to which he is 
not entitled. 

In all these cases there is deception. In all, the deceiver’s object is fraudulent. He 
intends in all these cases to acquire or retain wrongful possession of that to which some 
other person has a better claim, and which that other person is entitled to recover by 
law. In all these cases, therefore, the object has been wrongful gain, attended with 
wrongful loss. In all, therefore, there has, according to our definition, been cheating. 
We cannot see why such acts as these should be treated as mere civil injuries — 
why they should be classed with the mere non-payment of a debt, and the mere non- 
performance of a contract. They are infractions of a legal right, effected by deliberate 
dishonesty. They are more pernicious than most of the acts which will be punishable 
under our Code. They indicate more depravity, more want of principle, more want of 
shame, than most of the acts which will be punishable under our Code. We punish the 
man who gives another an angry push. We punish the man who locks another up for 
a rooming. We punish the man who makes a sarcastic epigram on another. We 
punish the man who merely threatens another with outrage. And surely the man who^ 
by premeditated deceit, enriches himself to the wrongful loss, perhaps to the utter 
ruin of another, is not less deserving of punishment ! 

That some deceptions of this sort ought to be punished, is admitted ; but almost 
every argument which can be uiged for punishing any is an argument for punishing all. 
The line between wilful fraudulent deception and good faith is a plain line. If there is 
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any difficulty in applyinft it, that difficulty will arise, not from any defect in the line, 
but from the want of evidence in particular cases ; but we are unable to find any rea- 
son for distinguishing one sort of fraudulent deception from another sort. The French 
Courts apply a test w'hich appears to us to be very objectionable. They have decided 
that it is not escroquerie to cheat by false promises, or by exciting chimerical hopes, 
unless the sufferer had reasons of weight for believing that the promises were sincere, 
and the hopes well grounded.* This rule seems to us to be a license for deception 
granted to cunning against simplicity. A weak and credulous person is more easily 
imposed on than a judicious and discerning person. And just so an infant is poisoned 
Midth a dose of laudanum which would hardly put a grown person to sleep ; yet the 
poisoner is a murderer : a pregnant woman is grievously hurt by a blow which would 
make no impression on a boxer; yet the person who gives such a blow is punished with 
exemplary severity. The law in such cases inquires only whether the harm has been 
voluntarily caused or no. And why should the violation by deceit of the right of pro- 
perty be treated differently? The deceiver proportions his artifices to the mental 
strength of those whom he has to deal with, just as the poisoner proportions his drugs 
to their bodily strength. And wc sec no more reason for exempting the deceiver from 
punishment because he has effected his purpose by a gross fiction which could have 
duped only a weak person, than for exempting the poisoner from punishment because 
he has effected his purpose with a few drops of laudanum, which could have been 
fatal only to a young child. 

Some persons may be startled at our proposing to punish, as a cheat, every man 
who obtains a loan by making promises of payment which he does not mean to keep. 
But let it be considered that a debtor, though lie may have contracted his debts 
honestly, though it may be from absolute inability that he does not pay them, though 
his misfoituiics may be the effect of no want of industry or caution on his part, is 
now actually liable to imprisomnent. Surely, it is unreasonable to detain in prison 
the man who, by mc're misfortune, lias involuntarily violated the rights of property, 
and to leave unpunished the man who has voluntarily, and by wilful deceit, attacked 
those rights, if only he is lucky enough to have money to satisfy the demands 
on him. 

For example : A and B both borrow money from Z. A olitains it by boasting falsely 
of his great means, of the large remittances which he looks for from England, of his 
expectations from rich relations, of the promises of preferment which lie has received 
from the Government. Having obtained it, he secretly embarks on board of a ship, 
intending to abscond without repaying what he has borrowed. B, on the other hand, 
has obtained a loan without the smallest misrepresentation, and fully purposes to repay 
it. The failure of an agency-house in which all his funds were placed renders it im- 
possible for him to meet liis engagements. Can it be doubted which of these two 
debtors ought rather to be sent to prison? Can it be doubted that A is a proper subject 
of punishment, and that B is not so ? Yet at i>rescnt A, if he is arrested before the 
ships sails, and lays down the money, enjoys entire impunity, while B may pass years 
in a gaol. It would be improper for us here to discuss at length the question of im- 
prisonment for debt ; but it seems clear that, whether it be or be not proper that a 
debtor, as such, should be imprisoned, a distinction ought to be made between the 
honest and dishonest debtor. We arc inclined to believe that the indiscriminate im- 
prisonment of all debtors would be found to be unnecessary if this distinction were 
made ; but while they are all put on the same footing, the law must be formed upon a 
rough calculation of the chances of dishonesty. All must be treated worse than holiest 
debtors ought to be treated, because none are treated so severely as dishonest debtors 
ought to be treated. A respectable man must be imprisoned for a storm, a bad season, 
or a fire, because his dishonest neighbour is not liable to criminal proceedings for cheat- 
ing. We are satisfied that the only way to get rid of imprisonment for debt, as debt, 
* Paillet, Manuel de Droit Vranpaia. Note on clause 408 of the Penal Code. 
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is to extend the penal law on the subject of cheating in a manner similar to that in 
which vve propose to extend it. 

The provisions which we liave framed on the subject of fraudulent bankruptcy arc 
necessarily imperfect, and must remain so until the wdiole of that important part of the 
law has undergone an entire revision. 

7'he provisions which w'e propose on the subject of mischief do not appear to us to 
require any explanation. 

We have given the name of trespass to every usurpation, however slight, of domi- 
nion over property. We do not propose to make trespass, iis such, an olfence, except 
when it is committed in order to the commission of some otfence injurious to some 
person interested in the property on which the trespass is comiiiitted, or for the pur- 
pose of causing annoyance to such a person. Even then, we propose to visit it with a 
light punishment, unless it be attended with aggravating circumstances. 

These aggravating circumstances are of two sorts. Criminal trespass may be aggra- 
vated by the way in which it is committed. It may also be aggravated by the end for 
which it is committed. 

Hiere is no sort of property which it is so desirable to guard sigainst unlawful intru- 
sion as the habitations in which men reside, and the buildings in wbicli they keep their 
goods. The offence of trespassing on these places wc designate as liouse-trcspass, and 
we treat it as an aggravated form of criminal trespass. 

House- trespass again may be aggravated by being committed in a surreptitious, or 
in a violent manner. The former aggravated form of house-trespass wc designate as 
lurking house-trespass ; the latter we designate as house-breaking. Again : house- 
trespass in every form may be aggravated by the time at wJiich it is committed. Tres- 
pass of this sort has, for obvious reasons, always been considered as a more serious 
offence when committed by night than when committed by day. Thus wc have four 
aggravated forms of that sort of criminal trespass which we designate as house -trespass- 
lurking house-trespass, house-breaking, lurking house- trespass by night, and house- 
breaking by night. 

These are aggravations arising from the way in which the criminal trespass is com- 
niitted. But criminal trespass may also be aggravated by the end for which it* is com- 
mitted. It may be committed for a frolic. It may be committed in order to a murder. 
It may also often happen that a criminal trespass which is venial, as respects the 
mode, may be of the greatest enormity as respects the end ; and that a criminal tres- 
pass committed in the most reprehensible mode, may be committed for an end of no 
great atrocity. Thus, A may commit house-breaking by night, for the purpose of 
playing some idle trick on the inmates of a dwelling. B may commit simple criminal 
trespass by merely entering another’s field for the purpose of nuirdcr, or gang-rob- 
bery. Here, A commits trespass in the worse way. B commits trespass with 
the worse object. In our provisions, we have endeavoured to combine the aggra- 
vating circumstances in such a way that each may have its due effect in settling the 
punishment. 
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Supreme Court, June 28. 

Macnaghten v. Tandy. — The defendant 
in this case was the editor and publisher 
of the Agra Ukhhar, and this was a bill 
filed against him for the discovery of the 
names of the proprietors of the ])aper, in 
aid of an action at law about to be brought 
against them for certain libels contained 
in that newspaper. Tl>e trhief grounds 
stated in the demurrer were, that the bill 
sought a discovery which would subject 
the defendant to pains and penalties, con- 
trary to the principles recognized by 
courts of equity, and that the defendant 
himself might be examined as a witness 
at law in an action of libel against the 
proprietors, and that he was not subject, 
therefore, to a bill of discovery. 

After hearing tlic Advocate -general and 
Mr. Clarke against tlio demurrer, and 
Mr. Primep and Mr. LeWi in support 
of it. 

The Court held that such a bill could 
not be sustained. If the defendant an- 
swered this bill, he must criminate him- 
self. It was a pure (question of law ; no 
authority existed to show that such a 
proceeding is tenable in the case of a mere 
personal tort. The excejitions to the rule, 
that a witness cannot be made a party to 
a bill of discovery, are founded u]>on pe- 
culiar circumstances, which had no exis- 
tence in this case. The Act .38 Geo. III. 
c. 7ft did not apply. The dcmuiTcr must 
be allowed, and the bill dismissed with 
costs. 

The Advocate-general. — “ I hope your 
lordship will not allow costs to a party 
guilty of such gross libels.” 

Sir E. Ryan. — “ We Jiave no grounds 
before the Court, Mr. Advocate, for as- 
suming that the allegations are libels.** 

Nizamut Adawlut, May 5. 

Government v. Soohul Ghanta. — 
Charge : Murder of Mussamat Sunka- 
ree, on the 29th July, 1837. 

This is a case of shocking depravity and 
outrage. The deceased was a widow, 
aged twenty.five, and lived with her 
mother. The prisoner, aged twenty- two, 
was the brother-in-law of the deceased’s 
brother, who married the prisoner’s 
sister. An intimacy ensued between the 
prisoner and the deceased, who latterly 
became pregnant. The prisoner, with an 
intention to conceal her pregnancy, per- 
suaded the deceased to quit her mother's 
AdatJoum. N. S. Vol.27. No. 107. 


house, and accompany him to Calcutta. 
After he had absconded with her, he took 
her to a neighbouring fore«t, and there 
struck her several blows with a stick, and 
left her, believing her to be dead ; but 
perceiving her get up, he returned and 
struck her again, till the stick broke ; he 
then beat her with the broken pieces till 
she fainted, and then left her. She re- 
covered siifficiciitly to crawl to a neigh- 
bouring village. The villagers carried 
her to a neighbouring village, and there 
deposited her on a heap of straw. She 
was found by the inmat es of a bouse, who 
gave intimation to the nearest police 
thana, when a burkandaz came to where 
she lay, and took her evidence, and the 
mohurrir of the thana again examined her, 
and committed her testimony to writing. 
In both these instances, she accused the 
prisoner of having caused her pregnancy, 
and having persuaded her to quit the roof 
of a distant relative, with whom she was 
then living, to conceal her st;ite from bis 
brother. The prisoner and the deceased's 
brother were both in consequence appre- 
hended ; the prisoner denietl that he ever 
was intimate with the deceased, or had 
ever inveigled her to leave her house, arid 
then henten her, as stated by her ; and 
accused his own brother of having had an 
intrigue with the deceased, and added 
that she had left the house with him. 
The brother of the deceased, lluggoo 
Jtiinmah, a low, despicable wretch, sup- 
ported by Ids evidence the prisoner’s aei’u- 
sation against his brother-in-law. On 
further inquiry, however, the accusation 
of the prisoner against his brother proved 
to be false, and the fact of the deceased 
having quitted her mother’s house, ac- 
companiefl by the prisoner, was esta- 
blished. The deceased was forwarded to 
the magistrate, Mr. Gilmore, who sent 
her to the civil station surgeon, but, as 
he did nut consider her to be in a danger- 
ous state, he omitted to take her deposi- 
tion previous to his sending her to the 
hospita.1 Under the same impression, 
hc*liberated the prisoner on bail. The 
wounds on the deceased were not con- 
sidered by the civil station surgeon to be 
dangerous ; therefore, the magistrate did 
not take the prisoner's answer to the charge 
against him till after her demise. The 
woman continued under medical treat**/ 
ment upwards of one month ; after Ita 
expiration, she miscarried : this miscar- 
riage brought on a bowel complaint, 
which terminated fatally, about six weeks 
after the ill-treatment she bad revived 
from the prisoner's hands, which injuries, 

(R) 
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in tlie opinion of tlic surgeon who attend- 
ed her, bad caused her premature deli- 
very- After the demise of the woman, 
the answer of the prisoner was taken ; he 
then confessed that he had caused the 
pregnancy of the deceased, and had per- 
suaded her to leave her mother*s house 
. with him, and inveigled her into a forest, 
where a quarrel had ensued between him 
and her regarding some food, when he 
stnick her in a rage with a stick, which 
caused an effusion of blood ; seeing 
which, he became frightened, left her, 
and fled. During his trial before the 
sessions judge, he denied the confessions 
he had made, and added, that the wit- 
nesses for the prosecution had prevailed on 
him to confess that he had beaten the de- 
ceased. This denial was of no avail, for 
his confessions were proved to have been 
voluntsirily given. 

The futwah of the law officer of the 
sessions judge's court convicted the pri- 
soner of the crime laid to his charge, and 
declared him liable to discretionary 
punishment by Ackoobut. 

The prisoner was sentenced to four- 
teen years' imprisonment in the gaol of 
Zillali Maidneepore, with labour, and in 
irons. 

Ukul Gwallah v. Ileymoon Gwallahy 
and thirteen other men and a woman. 
Charge : a dacoity in the house of the pro- 
secutor, attended with violent and aggra- 
vating circumstances, and plundering his 
house, on the night of the 27th January, 
of property valued at Co.'s Rs. 200. 

The prisoners entered the liouse shortly 
after nightfall, armed with bludgeons and 
other missiles, during the prosecutor's 
absence. They seized his eldest son, 
bound him with cords, beat him severely, 
and tortured him by hurtling his body 
with their lighted torches, in order to 
compel him to confess where his father 
had secreted his money and valuables. 
The young man, after having endured 
their inflictions for some time, shewed 
them the spot. * They then plundered the 
house ; after which they departetl, leaving 
the young man bound in the house. The 
next day, the prosecutor gave information 
to the neighbouring thanah, and the pri- 
soners were apprehended. Two of them 
confessed their participation in the crime 
— their confessions were recorded, and 
by their direction a portion of the stolen 
property was found. The three first- 
named prisoners were convicted of having 
committed the gang robbery, and senten- 
ced to ten years’ imprisonment, in banish- 
ment, with labour and in irons ; the three 
last-named male prisoners, of having in 
their possession a part of the property 
stolen, who were sentenced to three 
years' imprisonment in the zillah gaol of 
B^r, with labour and in irons ; the other 
prisoners were acquitted. 


FoUJDAaV, ZlLLAlI 2‘i-PuRGAKNAHS, 
June 28. 

Kidnapping,* R. Dias this day 
lodged the following information: — He 
stated that his syces had apprized him 
that three suspicious- looking persons had 
been seen lurking about his stables ; on 
which he proceeded, accompanied by a 
cliowkeydar and servants, to the ground, 
and found in a vacant room two men,, 
one of whom he recognized as a dis- 
charged syce, nameil Bheekaree; the 
other W'as named Oojawah. On ques- 
tioiiing the latter, it appeared that, as 
he was travelling to Burdwan, about four 
miles from the station, he met Bhc^ekaree 
and another man, named Bhccltoo, who 
promised him employment if he would 
accompany them to ('alcutta. He agreed, 
and went to Bheekaree’s house there, 
wdience he was carried to the house of a 
Mr. Dale, who registered hhn, and ordered 
him to be hadyed (a tin badge, numbered 
180, and a seal, were produced; the seal 
bore the initials C. M.& Co.); the badge 
was found on the man's left arm. Mr. 
Dale desired him to attend the following 
day, when he would be shipped. Ooja^ 
wall said he then told Bheekaree and 
the other m»n, that he would not go on 
the great Soomudder; that he thought 
they liad promised him employment on 
shore. They, however, took him back 
to the enqity house, where they never 
allow'ed him liberty, and carefully con- 
cealed him from meeting any other per- 
sons. Mr. Dias then asked Oojawah if 
he wanted his release : he said he would 
be very much obliged to any person who 
would save him ; that both Bheekaree and 
Bheeltoo told him they had made up his 
account, and that he was in their debt six 
annas. Mr. Dias then put Bheekaree in 
charge of the cliowkeydar, and told Ooja- 
wah he was free; but that Mr. Dias 
would take him to a hakim, before whom 
he should state all that he had told him. 
Oojawah agreed, but said he could not 
walk, as he had not tasted food since sun- 
rise of the previous day. Mr. Dias in- 
formed the magistrate that Bheekaree was 
lodged in the Maiiicktullali tliaiio. 

Oojawah was called in and sworn: his 
age appieared not to exceed sixteen or 
eighteen years. He mentioned all that is 
above given, and told the magistrate he 
had been badly dealt with, and walking up 
close to the magistrate's chair, said, “ I 
was also marked with a fork. " He then 
showed four marks, two on each arm, that 
had been evidently made with some sharp 
instrument. 

The magistrate (Mr. J. H. Patton) 
expressed himself much obliged to Mr. 

* It is necessary to bear In mind, that Mr. Diaa 
has acknowledi^ that he furnished the reports of 
these cases, and that their accura^ has been im- 
pugned by one party and vindicated by anothef. 
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Dias, and said he was glad he had an op. 
portiiriity of putting a stop to a traffic 
which was revolting to humanity. Mr. 
Patton held a proceeding immediately, 
and said lie would send ])roclamations 
throughout the 24-Pergiinnahs, calling 
for as much information as can be oh. 
tained to check such a system of slavery. 
He at first determined upon personally 
opprehending the kidnappers; but on 
consideration, thought it might frighten 
the principal parties and enable them to 
get out of the way. The magistrate then 
issued a purwanah on the Manicklttilali 
darogah, to send up Blieekaree to Alli- 
pore, and desired the Balugiishtee jema- 
dar and four trusty burkiiiidazeK to accom- 
pany Mr. Dias and Oojawah, ari<l appre- 
hend BliceltooandBhcekarce's wife. The 
magistrate considered this a clear case of 
kidiiap])ing. 

fiheeltoo and the woman were taken at 
Barnunbustee, in C'aleiitta, with a little 
resistance- On the arrival of Mr. Dias 
and the guard at tiic Manicktullah thana, 
they were informed that Blieekaree had 
escaped from a chokoydar to whom he 
had been entrusted. The mohurirsaid 
that he had escajied from the darogah s 
dwelling-house ; the Naib jemadar said 
the darogah had ordered his release ; but, 
after about an hour’s delay, the darogah 
marched up in state and said he never 
saw Bhcckarce, and did not know of his 
arrest, or escape. The Bahiguslitee je- 
madar then warned the darogah, that if 
Blieekaree was not produced imine- 
diotely, he would report to the magi.s- 
trate that he had found the darogah 
absent from his thana. 'Flie darogah re- 
plied that he would produce witiie.sses to 
prove he knew nothing of Blieekaree. 
The jemadar of the tiiana, on hearing 
Bheekaree’s offence, immediately inform- 
ed Mr. Dias that Blieekaree would be 
easily apprehended, as he is merely the 
agent of one Kampersliad, a resident of 
Bamunbustec, who trafficks largely in 
the cooley trade ; that he sends out men 
to alt the neighbouring zillahs, who 
monthly entice away about one or two 
hundred ignorant men from their coun- 
tries and bring them to Calcutta. 

June 29. 

The inquiry was resumed this day. 

Chumeer, achumar, and a brother of 
Bheekaree and Bheeltoo, says, he knew 
Blieekaree to be a kidnapper ; that about 
twenty-five days ago, one Sunker, who 
lately admitted Bheekaree as his partner, 
enticed the witness away from his home- 
stead, and there tried to induce him to 
be shipped ; that Sunker kept him in his 
own homestead for two days, but, finding 
that he could not obtain the witness's 
consent/ both Bheekaree and Sunker 
turned the witness away, depriving him 


of several articles. The witness added, 
that he .saw .several men at the home- 
steads of both Bheekaree and Sunker, 
whom they had kidnapped and brought 
away from distant districts. 

T. W. Grey, a hair-dresser, confirmed 
the statement of Mr. Dias, and identified 
Oojawah. 

The magistrate said the case was well 
established, and that Oojawah was kid- 
napped there was not the least doubt ; 
but that he would wish much to get the 
principal ]>arties. He thought that Ram- 
pershud and Sunker should he appre- 
hended, and as Mr. Dias had said he was 
iiifurmed, several men were kept in the 
Twenty-Four Perguiinahs, the magistrate 
would give Ml*. Dias a guard and officer, 
with the necessary processes, to apprehend 
the kidnappers. 

Mr. Dias then asked for a warrant for 
the apprehension of Rampershad and 
Sunker, who reside in Bamtinbiistee, in 
Calcut ta. 

The magistrate granted the warrant, 
and desired Mr. Supervisor Floyd to 
arrest tlie projnietors of any houses in 
which men would be found penned up for 
the purpose* of being shijiped, ,and such 
as declared themselves to have been kid- 
napped, or that they were detained by 
force. The magistrate also desirecl the 
Balagiishtee jeiniidar and a suitable.'guard 
to accompany Mr. Floyd. 

Bheekaree wa.s retaken this morning 
and Bheeltoo and Bheekarec’s wife were 
remanded. 

Mr. Dias and Messrs. Floyd, senior 
and junior, accompanied by the guard, 
it wjis understood, succeeded in releas- 
ing nearly seventy individuals from teni- 
jiorary prisons and severe privation. 
About a dozen of the kidnftppcrs were also 
taken. Rampershad and Sunker were not 
yet taken. 

Juli/ 5. 

The jemadar of the full guard reported 
this morning, that he had apprehended 
on the previous night two men, with 
whom he found two women and an infant 
child. Tlie men could not satisfactorily 
account for themselves, and the woman 
said* they had been decoyed away by the 
men from Midriapore, and wished to be 
released; that the men hod ten rupees 
belonging to them, which the men did 
not deny. The' jemadar added, that on 
ordering the men to the full guuid, one of 
them was recognized by several of the 
coolies, as the brother of Narain, a diiflk- 
dar, now in custody, and the other proved 
also to be a relative of Narain's. 

The men were ordered to the nazir 
guard, and the women and children to 
be kept with the people released withiit 
the last two or three days. 

The magistrate then received an au- 
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thenticated report from Seijeant Floyd, 
the purport of which is as follows : 

That in obedience to the orders of the 
Court of the 29tb ult., Serjeant Floyd, 
accompanied by Mr. Dias, with the ma- 
gistrate's clerk, the Balagiishtee jemadar, 
and a guard, went in search of the kid- 
nappers, Rampershad and Sunker. 

The witness Chumcer first took the 
party to the north side of the Ramun- 
bustee village; there they found the 
homestead of Bheekarce and Uheeltoo, 
and that a hut next to them was pointed 
out as belonging to Sunker. Sunker was 
not found. In a few minutes the party 
were surrounded by the villagers, who, on 
learning the purport of the search, said 
that Bamunbustee and Colvin's baziiar 
had, lor the past two years, become a 
resort for all the kidnappers in the conn- 
tiyt and that several of the relatives and 
friends of the villagers had disappeared, 
during that time, without any cause. The 
villagers then pointed out the house of 
one Hossein Bux, a perfect desperado in 
appearance, from wliich two men were 
taken out. They seemed to have been 
under the induetice of some kind of in- 
toxication, as they appeared quite stupe- 
fied. They at first gave several incoherent 
replies, but after a little time said they 
had been enticed away from their coun- 
tries under promise of employment in 
Calcutta, and on their arrival here were 
told they would be shipped to “ Mucli* 
libunder." They always objected to go, 
and had frequently attempted to escape. 
They had no friends or money, and were 
indebted to Hossein Bux for food, which 
lie at fii'.«t promised to let them have 
gratis. They were constantly threatened 
and ill-treated. 

The party were then directed to a 
house, in which several men were found 
with tin bangles soldered on to their 
wrists. Some of them had tin badges 
and seals round their arms, and others 
were bound round the wTist with tape 
sealed together at tlie ends. These men 
said, they were kept in charge of three 
men , M oteel ol I, Ueegbu r, and Pursiinsing, 
who escaped. 

The villagers then took the party to a 
village in the Twenty- Four Pergunnahs, 
on the immediate south of Bamiinbu.stee. 
In a house there, a number of men and 
women were found, some badged and 
others bangled. The house was closed on 
all sides ; hut some of the guard removed 
a tactee, and on desiring the inmates to 
came out, a man of the name of Narain 
came from an adjoining house. He said 
he had been at the expense of feeding 
the people, some for small periods, and 
others for so long a time as four months ; 
that he bad laid out much money in the 
Imainess, and was indebted to the soory 
or liquor-merchant alone in the sum of 
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Rs. 150, for liquor supplied for the con- 
sumption of the coolies. Narain was 
taken into custody. 

The principal dep6t for the coolies was 
next traced at a place called Chuckerbair, 
Bhowanipore. The whole building mea- 
sured about fifty or sixty feet square, 
running east and west, with a wall all 
round about six feet bigh- The building 
stands on an elevation of about four feet 
above the level of the road. The entrance 
to it is by a small door six feet by three 
feet. This was guarded by an armed bur- 
kundaz ; after passing whom, the party 
found a court-yard about thirty feet square, 
with small native tempoiary hearths, at 
certain distances, round the sides of the 
wall. On the immediate west of this 
square a verandah led to an inner build- 
ing, blit tlic view from the verandah was 
intercepted by a small blank wail. This 
entrance was guarded by two armed bur- 
kandazes. To the ceiling oi the verandah 
w'cre suspended several svi'ords, spears, 
arrows, and other weapons. On passing 
the blank wall, the party came to an 
inner court where they saw a woman, 
who ran from the outer court-yard, crying, 
and saying she would not leave her hus- 
band, or allow him to go on board a ship. 
She was frightened at seeing the topee- 
wallahs. On being told tliey had come to 
release her, she seemed a little pacified, 
but it took a few minutes to convince 
her of her safety. The three sides of the 
inner court had a running corridor, which 
was bounded by several cells, all having 
separate doors. The woman was asked 
where her husband was, and she pointed 
to a cell, which was immediately forced 
open. Just as this >vas done, several 
voices cried out *doai saheb ka P and im- 
mediately all the other cells flew open, 
and men and women voluntarily came 
out, demanding protection. They were 
in dirty condition, and had hardly any 
clothes on them. The woman then 
pointed to a brahmin, saying, ** he was 
her gossain that he had been a pri- 
soner for a considerable time ; that though 
the vakeel .saheb had ordered him to be 
released, the duffadars, nevertheless, kept 
him in custody, and subjected him and 
bis wife to ill-treatment and abuse. 

Some of the prisoners, inhabitants and 
residents of Bancoorab and Sooiiamookic, 
said they were taken by force and brought 
down to Calcutta. They stated they 
were arrested by a guard of about thirty 
or forty peons, with badges and chullanas. 
The peons said they were Government 
servants, and were ordered to impress 
men for Government work in Calcutta. 
That on their arrival here, they were de- 
posited in this house, which belongs to 
Rampershad Baboo. That since their 
imprisonment, they were not allowed to 
have any communicatioii with stiangen^ 
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and the whole of the prisoners were 
similarly situated. They satisfied tlie 
culls of nature in the day under a guard, 
and at night the inner court- yard was the 
limit of their liberty for any purpose ever 
so necessary. None of them were allowed 
to go to market. One of the cells vvas 
supplied with articles of native consump. 
tion, which was superintended by a inoodie, 
who served out the rations to the men at 
the rate of three pooahs of rice and one 
pooah of doll duily. 

Some of the men had from fright, and 
others from disgust, agreed to go to 
“ Miichlibunder.” That iion-compliaiits 
were subjected to privations of food and 
otlier necessaries, and several were chas- 
tised daily. One man made severe com- 
plaints of having, for several days, received 
on his bare hack so many as twenty-five 
thumps w'ith a jootuli. llis back and 
cheeks were swollen from the flagellation. 
A Malabar brahmin also complained of the 
manner in which he had been decoyed 
away from his family and friends. Several 
Rajpoots said they were intercepted by 
the duffadars on the road to Juggernath, 
to which place they were proceeding on 
a pilgrimage. The whole of the men 
prayed for their release, and said they 
were detained against their will by Ihun- 
pershad Baboo and his people. Two brass 
badges of the Alliance Insurance Com- 
pany, and several old challans or passes 
of Kemp, Brothers, and Co., were found 
in this building. 

On the 30th the search wjis renewed. 
Mr. Diiis having been informed by a man 
named Khodabux, that several men were 
also confined in Seealdah, the jemadar 
and guard, and Messrs. Floyd, senior and 
junior, accompariied Mr. Dias, and that 
evening they were conducted to a build- 
ing on the Seealdah road. The building 
is about twenty-five feet long by ten 
broad ; it has several doors on the road- 
way, all of which were well secured from 
within. The party could not make an 
entrance by the doors, but found a pas- 
sage from the western-side of the build- 
ing leading to a tank on the south of it. 
Several coolies, also banglcd and badged, 
were found cooking, and a good number 
were found within the building. The 
duffadars had effected their escape, but 
one man was taken in an adjoining 
ground. The men here released also 
complained of treatment similar to what 
has been already described. They all 
said they were enticed away from their 
country and were kept against their will ; 
that they were averse to proceeding to 
sea, and would not go if the hakims would 
protect them. 

Sixty-four men and women were re- 
leased on Friday and Saturday, exclusive 
of the two women and children belonging 
to JMlidiu^pore. The number of duffadars 
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and under agents arrested amounted to 
twenty-three. 

The magistrate asked Mr. Floyd if he 
had any objection to be sworn to the con- 
tents of the report. Mr. Floyd answered 
in the negative, and the report was duly 
sworn to and acknowledged. 

Mr. Dias then put affidavits from Mr. 
Floyd, junior, and himself, in support of 
the report, and a similar affidavit was 
sworn to by Mr. Grey, who had accom- 
panied the party on the first day’s search 
out of curiosity. 

On the 3d July the following commu- 
nications were read in Court. 

“ To James Patton, Esq. 

‘‘Sir, — I have the honour to represent 
to you that six men, under engagement 
to go to the Mauritius, have been arrested 
under your authority, and are nowin con- 
finement at Allypore. These men have 
passed the police authority in Calcutta, 
and their permits granted. They have 
also received one month in advance of 
their wages. The favour of your reply, 
stating if there is any charge against them, 
will oi>Iige, as their embarkation is fixed 
for Monday next. 1 have the honour to 
subjoin their names, and to remain, 

“ Sir, your most obedient servant, 

“ W. E. Browne. 

“ 8, Old Court House Street. 

“ Rampersaud, Duffadar; Joykisseu'; 
Miinnoo; Doorgasing ; Khalloo ; Shibut- 
ton.— Duffadar Hossainbux. 

“ Calcutta, June 30.” 

“ James Patton, Esq. 

“ Sir,—- We have been informed, tliat a 
number of Indian labourers, engaged by 
us to proceed to the Mauritius, under 
permits granted by the superintendent of 
police, have been arrested by your order. 
We shall feel much obliged by your in- 
forming us, if there be any charge against 
tlic.se men, as their arrest places also at 
great inconveniences and loss, the vessel 
engaged to convey them to the Mauritius 
being ready to proceed on her projected 
voyage. The labourers engaged by us 
and passed by Captain Birch, in confor- 
mity with existing regulations, are distin- 
guished by a tin armlet, marked H. D. 
B. , and numbered to correspond with the 
police permits. We will take the liberty 
of waiting on you to morrow morning, 
with the names of the labourers not forth- 
coming to receive their advance of wages, 
and said to be'confined at Allypore. 

“ We are. Sir, 

“ Your most obedient servants, 
Harley, Dawson, and Bennet. 

“ Calcutta, July !.*• 

The depositions, on oath, of several 
men were then read, who jiad been (as 
alleged) kidnapped. 

Mohun Singh, an inhabitant of Nubba* 
dar, Bahadurpore, zillah Etawah,. 
posed that he. was going oa a pilgrimage 
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to Jiiggernath, and on reaching the Burd- 
wan road, one Cholluiram and one Assa- 
wur Garre offered to procure deponent 
employment ; and also, if deponent came 
to Calcutta, that they would give 
deponent twenty-five rupees, with which 
deponent would have the means not 
only to visit Juggernath, but be able to 
pay the accustomed fees to the priests 
at Uttarhc Nullah. Deponent thought 
the offer worthy of acceptance, and ac- 
companied the two men. On reaching 
Calcutta, deponent discovered the deceit, 
as deponent was carried to Assawur*s 
house, and continued a prisoner there for 
upwai^s of two months. Deponent was 
carried to the house of a Mr. Dawson, 
where this tin bangle was soldered on de- 
ponent’s wrist ; deponent nevertheless ob- 
jected to he sliipped, and deponent wtis 
consequently closely watched. Depo- 
nent was made to sleep at night under 
Assawur’s charpoy. Deponent was not 
allowed to do any thing unw«it(!lied, re- 
ceived no money from the dufiadar or any 
other person ; but the duffadar took from 
deponent one rupee and five annas in 
cash, one brass lotah and a doputtah, 
which the duffadar refused to deliver 
up. Deponent was found in Assawur’s 
house by the scijcant, who was informed 
by deponent of all that is above stated, 
and who released and brought this depo- 
nent here. Deponent further said, that 
he was never willing to proceed on board 
a ship, and is not now willing to do so, 
and tlierefore craves the protection of this 
court. Deponent i^ the son of a zemin- 
dar, and has a share in a zemindary. 

Joykisto and Dogga Singh, inhabitants 
of Jounree, zillah Benares, deposed that 
they left their country for employment 
for Barrackpore, where they have brothers 
serving government as sepoys. At a 
village named A nkooree of that zillah, they 
met Bissundial and Shecbchurn, who en- 
quired where they were proceeding. De- 
ponents replied to Achanuck, in Calcutta. 
The two men said they were going to the 
same place, and that they would accom- 
pany deponents to it. Deponents were 
not acquainted with the road, and there- 
fore accompanied them. Deponents tra- 
velled together, and ultimately arrived at 
Bhowanipore, at the house of one Ram- 
pershad Baboo. Deponents not finding 
their brothers, enquired if the place was 
Achanuck. Deponents were then desired 
by Bissundial and Sheebchurn to hold 
their tongues. What,” said they, “ do 
you want with your brother?” Depo- 
nents were kept for three successive days 
on very low diet, but allowed bang and 
opium. On the fourth day, deponents 
were carried to the house of Mr. Browne, 
who asked them no questions. Several 
other men were taken at the same time 
with deponent A question was.generaU . 
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ly put to the whole of the men, as to whe- 
ther they would go to “ Muchlibunder.” 
One man answered in the allirmative. 
The sahib then desired the whole of the 
men to be numbered and badged, after 
which Bissundial and Sheebchurn brought 
the men back to Baboo Uampershad’s 
house, at Bhowanipore. When the Ser- 
jeant came to the house, deponents men- 
tionedthe above circumstances, and asked 
to be released. Deponents were released 
and brought here. Deponents received 
no money, but altogether got articles 
from the moody in the house to the value 
of five pice. 

Pursun Gowallah, inhabitant of Oowu- 
shan, zillah Jaunpore, deposed, that 
he was returning, after the feast of Dole 
Jatrah, from Jnggernath ; that on arriv- 
ing at Midiiapore, lie met a chiipmsee be- 
longing to the collector's office of that 
distric', named Chandklifin, who asked 
him if he wanted employment. Depo- 
nent said he was a gowallah. Chaiid 
said a gowallah’s situation was vacant at 
a sahib’s house. Deponent replied that 
he had heard, at Jiiggemath, that seve- 
ral men had been kidnapped by diiffadars 
for shipment to “ Mouritch,” and depo- 
nent feared Chand wanted to ship him. 
Chand said he knew nothing of the 
duffadars, and otherwise made deponent 
believe, he would obtain for him the birth 
of a gowallah. Chand then took depo- 
nent to the house of one Thakoordoss and 
one Narain. Narain gave Chand a rupee 
and eight annas, and Chand went away. 
Deponent remained with the last men- 
tioned men for five or six days, after 
which Thakoordoss said he was proceed- 
ing to Calcutta, and would give deponent 
the situation promised by Chand. Depo- 
nent agreed, and Narain then produced 
seven other men, all of whom came toge- 
ther to Calcutta. Deponent and the rest 
of the men were deposited at the house 
of Rampershad Baboo at Bhowanipore. 
Two men escaped, and deponent heard 
that five were shipped off. Deponent 
was kept a close prisoner for four months, 
only allowed to cook his own victuals, 
hut never allowed to step out of the house. 
Deponent was carried to the house of a 
sahib about a month ago, but, on refusing 
to he shipped, was taken back to Ram- 
pershad I3aboo*a, where Thakoordoss 
told deponent there was no other employ- 
ment, but as a cooley for Mouritch: 
and as deponent would not consent to go, 
deponent was severely flagellated by Tha- 
koordsos. The men that used to watch 
deponent were Giijraiij, Seetoo, Bhee- 
chulk Misser, and a Persian. Gujrauj and 
Seetoo wore badges. Deponent never 
received money, but got focMl at Ramper- 
shad Baboo’s house. 

Honomaundoss, and his wife Sreeiiiutty 
Luchman^ inhabitants of zillah 
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chufra, deposed, that they left their 
country on a pilgrimage to Juggernath; 
that they arrived at the shiidaberthoo 
(charity place) of the Rajah of Burdwan, 
where they met Bissiindial, who was also 
travelling to Calcutta. That they jour- 
neyed together, and, on arriving here, were 
invited to the house of Bissuiidiul. De- 
ponents never came to Calcutta before. 
Bissiindial took deponents to the house 
at Bhowanipore, where he asked depo- 
nents if they wanted em]}loyment. Depo- 
nents said they did not, but that they 
would immediately proceed to Jiigger- 
nath. Deponents from that moment 
discovered that they were jnisoners. 
They were not allowed to stir out of the 
premises of Baboo Rarnpershad, and 
whenever they were taken out, they were 
guarded by several men. Deponents w'ere 
carried to the houses of three sahibs. 
The sahiblog thought ITonornaiin too 
old, as he had lost several teeth, and said 
they did not require him. Ihssiindial 
nevertheless refused to release deponents, 
though deponents earnestly begged to be 
released. Deponents were prisoners at 
the house of Uampershad Baboo, re- 
ceived no money and got very little to 
eat. Deponents were released by tlie 
saiiibs, who brought them to the court. 
The deponents prayed to be allowed to 
proceed on their ])i1grimage. 

Chooreea, an inhabitant of Nagporc, 
zillah Bullundah Hujunshuhur, deposed 
that he is a beggar, and lives by dona- 
tions from individuals. One Golatim Hus- 
sein, a bheestie, residing in that biistee, 
said he could procure good employment 
for deponent in C'alcutta, if deponent 
would live in his house. Deponent 
agreed, and after deponent had been fed 
by Golaum Hussein for several days, he 
said deponent should go to “Muchlibun- 
der.** Deponent declined. Golaum Hus- 
sein said, you must do so, or pay for your 
food. Deponent was immediately locked 
up in an apartment and kept a prisoner 
for some time, and almost daily flagellated 
to consent, until the deponent was re- 
leased and brought to this court. Depo- 
nent was a prisoner in Golaum H asseiifs 
house for three months. Deponent re- 
ceived no money. 

Several other depositions were taken to 
the same effect, and the inquiries were 
still going on, up to tlie 11th July. 

Police Office, July 6. 

The following case of kidnapping was 
heard : 

Uampershad, sworn — I am a cooley and 
live at Manicktullah. About a month 
ago, my son disappeared. 1 looked for 
him every where that 1 knew he was in 
the habit of frequenting, but could not 
findhiin u|ptii this morning, when 1 found 


him at a place called Fonjdary Balakhaiia, 
in Chitpore Hoad, with these two men, 
Audhary and Murinoo. I seized my son 
to bring him to the police, when the pri- 
soners and eight or ten others endea- 
voured to carry him away from me. It 
was near a thana, and on my calling out 
for assistance, some chokeydars came up, 
and apprehended the prisoners, but the 
accomplices ran away. 

Hama, sworn — 1 am a cooley and son of 
Uampershad, the last witness. About a 
month ago, T was induced to leave my 
father’s house by this man Audhary, and 
Joomiin, who is not here. They took me 
to a house at Tuntoniah in Calcutta, and 
kept me there. If I had an occasion of 
nature, one of these men accompanied me 
until I returned. They would not let me 
go borne. About four days ago this man 
Audhary and Joomuii proposed to me to 
go to sea. They said I would get a salary 
of five rupees, and five rupees more for 
diet, in all ten rupees a month. This was 
to be in the Mauritius. I was not will- 
ing to go, but I could not get away from 
them. They took me to Mr. Dawson’s 
office. This young man Miinnoo and 
another took me to Mr. Dawson’s office 
yesterday. I don’t know Mr. Dawson. I 
saw three English gentlemen there — three 
white gentlemen. They did not speak to 
me nor I to them. A Bengally writer 
took my name down ; a sircar also did the 
same. Several coolies were there. We 
were counted twice, and something was 
written on a paper wliich I was forced to 
sign. ( Deponent explained the use of 
the word “ force” by saying, that the 
duffadar told him that the gentleman 
would be angry if he did not sign). This 
man Audhaiy is the duffadar. A Bengally 
in Mr. Dawson’s office put the tin bangle 
(marked with H. D. and B. 852) on my 
wrist. 1 was to be put on board ship to- 
day or to-morrow. There were in Aud- 
hary’s house five other coolies. Tliey 
were shipped about seven days ago. They 
were watclied and guarded as I was. 

The prisoner Audhary stated : — This 
is not my private business, but the Com- 
pany’s business. It must be so, because 
Capt. Birch is concerned in it. I get for 
each* man that 1 supply two or three 
rupees from the si real's of Mr. Dawson 
and the new French gentleman near Tank 
Square, and a rupee more two or three 
months after the man is shipped. I don't 
know the name of the French gentleman. 
I am newly engaged in this business. I 
was a syce formerly. I have shipped no 
more than five men, which was about 
sixteen days ago, and I was to have ship- 
ped this man Rama. 1 have been paid 
about sixteen rupees for the five men by 
the sircars of the French gentlemen, but I 
have not been paid any thing by Mr. 
Dawson*! sircar. 1 was to have been 
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paid for Rama; Tacoor Doss, Bissonaiith 
and Mookerjeah, are the sircan of the 
French gentleman. Tacoo? Dosspridne 
the sixteen rupees. I was paid ttie day 
after the coolies were shipped. These 
sircars knew the coolies were in my 
house. Those five coolies shipped were 
not brought by me but my arcatees (coo- 
ley seekers) to my house. I paid the arca- 
tees eight annas for each person they 
brought. Those five coolies were in my 
house from twelve to sixteen days, and 
Rama was about a month. Rama was 
not shipped with the coolies, because 
the French gentleman did not approve of 
him on account of bis having ring-worm 
on his back. 

Munnoo pretended that he was per- 
fectly innocent. 

Both the prisoners were convicted and 
sentenced, Audhary to pay a fine of fifty 
rupees, and Munnoo ten rupees, or to 
be imprisoned in the House of Correction, 
the former for three months, and the lat- 
ter for one month. 

On the 8th July, Abdoollah, a man of 
African extraction, and a crimp by pro- 
fession, was convicted of seizing one 
Myboollah, a Mussulman, by force* and 
confining him, with a view of sending him 
on board ship. He was fined fifty rupees, 
which, although apparently a poor man, 
he paid immediately. Other cases of a 
similar nature, it is said, have been tried 
before the magistrate of the second divi- 
sion, and accused parties have invariably 
paid the fines, however heavy they might 
be, without the least difficulty; the con- 
clusion therefore naturally is, that there 
is a common purse out of which such 
fines are paid. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ma. ADA M’s REPORT ON EDUCATION. 

Mr. Adam has divided Ids third report 
on native education into two chapters; 
the first contains “ the statistics of educa- 
tion in the district and city of Moorshe- 
dabad; in the districts of Beerblioom, 
Burdwan, and Midnapore in Bengal, and 
in the districts of South Behar and Tir- 
hoot in Behar;” and the second is .en- 
titled, “ A consideration of the means 
adapted to the improvement and exten- 
sion of public instruction in Bengal and 
Behar.” 

He begins by detailing the circum- 
stances under which he commenced his 
inquiries, the time he has been occupied 
in them, and the local range'they em- 
braced; he next explains the plan he 
pursued in obtaining his knowledge of 
ffu:ts, by forms of returns circulated 
t^ugh the dtstricts, adapted to ascer- 
tain, first,, the state of school instruction ; 


secondly, that of domestic and adult in« 
etmetfon. Having prepared his forms, 
his first purpose was to visit every villaf^ 
la person, and ascertain its exact eondi*> 
tfon by actual inspection and inquiry. 
’Ais course, he states, he found liable to 
several objections. “ The sudden appear- 
ance of a European in a village often in- 
spired terror, which it was always difficult 
and sometimes impossible to subdue. 
The most influential or the best-informed 
inhabitaiit was sometimes absent, and it 
required much labour to enable others to 
comprebend the object of my visit. Under 
the most favourable circumstances the 
time consumed in cxf)lanHtions for the 
satisfaction of the villagers caused' such 
delays as would have ultimately consti- 
tuted a serious objection to the efficiency 
and economy of the investigation.” He • 
ac<!ordir)gly employed wuqufkars^ or 
agents, to explain beforehand the nature 
and objects of the inquiry, which bad a 
good effect, and he took measures to 
secure the integrity and good conduct of 
the agents. The rich, he says, were more 
difficult to manage than the poor ; some- 
times grovelling to the rliist, at other 
times superciliously refusing all commu- 
nication. The difficulty from the selfish- 
ness and self-sufficiency of the rich was 
only greater than that arising from the 
extreme ignorance of the poor. “ Many 
villages did not contain a single person 
able to write or even to count ; and in 
such cases all the information had to be 
collected direct from house to house, with 
very little aid from the villagers them- 
selves. On one occasion I experienced 
open and pertinaciuUvS opposition from a 
single individual, a Government gomashta, 
who influenced a circle of villagers by his 
authority, and when liis olijections were 
removed, those of tlie villagers also dis- 
appeared. On other occasions, teachers 
both of common schools and schools of 
learning, from some misapprehension, 
have concealed themselves to escape the 
dreaded inquisition. On the other hand, 

1 have had a message sent to me from a 
village, the inhabitants of which under- 
stood that 1 did not intend to visit them 
personally, requesting that 1 would not 
pass them by ; and two pandits followed 
me to Calcutta from the Burdwan dis- 
trict, to communicate the details respect- 
ing their schools, of which when in the 
district itself I had not been able to find 
any trace. Generally, wherever the object 
of the inquiry has been understood, the 
disposition of the people has beien 
friendly.” '' 

Mr. Adam then gives lists of thtf, 
schools in the different districts he Visited^ 
In Midnapore, there are 584* Bengi^ 
schools, 182 Ooriya, forty-eight Peihfi^/ 
and one English. Each schoof has * Siie 
teacher only ; the receipts of the, 
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vary from one to seven or eight rupeea classes ; even the Mali, Chaiulal, Kuhar, 
per month. 'J'he total injiii her of soholars^^aiui other, inferior castes, learn to read, 
is 10,129, whereof 9,819 are Hindus ayd j^eejUffccouiits. The iiistriic. 

31,0 Musulmans. In the English sdiooh ^ t tion in tHe verhaeular language is limited, 
which is supported hy voluntary contri.^ chielly commercial and agricultural ac- 
butions from tlie European and nativv counts. Mr. Adam foiuid some verna- 
gentlemen of Midnupore thana, English cular hooks of a higher grade than lie 
and Bengali are taught. The teacher expected, such as the Amarakoshay the 
receives a montlily salary of Us. 50, and Ashta Sabi, the Ashta Dhata, the Sabda 
each scholar pays a monthly fee of one SubauteCy Kcc. Venificular instruction 
rupee. The number of scholars is forty- i>rcva.ils to a greater extent in the Bengal 
two, of whom tliirty-foiir are Hindus, six than in the Bchar districts. The monopoly 
Christians, and two Moliainedaiis. Jri lormcrly enjoyed by the Kayasiha or 
one of the highest classes Christian books writer caste, in the Bengal districts, luis 
are read, it being optional witli the sebo- been very considerably broken in upon, 
lars to enter it or not. . 'I’lic Musiilmun tcaclicrs have Hindu as 

Jn the city and district of Moorsheda- wellas ^Miisulnian scholars; and the Hindu 
bad there are sixty-two Bengali schools, and Musiilruaii scholars and the different 
five Hindi, twenty-four Sanscrit, seven- castes of the former assemble. in the same 
teen Persian, two Arabic, two English, and school-house, receive the same instruction 
one girls’ school ; the English and girls’ from the same teacher, and join in the 
schools are at Sujagmigc. The distrihu- same plays and pastimes. Tlit* exception 
tion of schools is very unequal in the is found in Tirlioot, and in that district 
thunas; four of the twenty arc without the feeling between the two divisions of 
any institiitiou for edLu;atioii. The number the ])o{)nlatioii is less amicable tlian in 
of scholars is 1,080. any of the others visited. 

Ill the disirict of Bheeiblioom there 'Hie report then enters at some lengri| 
arc 407' Bengali schools, five Hindi (in into detail respecting the Sanscrit, I’er- 
the single thana of lleoghur), fifty-six sian, and Arabic schools, tlie studies pur- 
Sanscrit, seveiity onc Persian, two Arubii!, sued then*, and the muiiher of teachers 
two English, and one girls’. The English and scholars. The greater number of schp- 
schools are in Siuri and Kasha thanas; lars apply to grammar, law, logic, and 
the girls’ in Siuri. The Bhcerhhoom dis- astrology. Literature, philosophy, and. 
trict was the first to which tiie compre- even mythology (except in South Bchar), 
hensive plan of inve.stigatioii was applied, seem neglected. In his general remarks 
and tliere are tliree thaiius in which ver- on the state of Sanscrit instruction, Mr. 
iiHculiir .schools only are found, without A<lam oliserves, that he has not been 
any institution of Hindu or Moliamcdan able to trace any mutual connexion or 
learning. The number of scholars is clepeiulence between Vt*riiaeular and San- 
9,383. scrit schools. Tlie former are not consi- 

TJie di.strict of Burdwaii has 929 Ben- dered jircparatory to the other, nor do 
gall schools, 190 San.scrit, ninety-three the latter profess to coniplete the course 
Persian, eight Arabic, three Eiiglisli, four of study whieli has been begun elsewliere. 
girls’ and one infants’; the latter in Burd- ’Fhey are separate classes of institutions, 
wan thana, where are two of the English each existing for distinct classes of so- 
and two of the girls* scliool.s. The tliir- eiefy; the one for the trtidingand agricul- 
teeii thanas contain in all 931 schools of tural, and the other for the religious and 
every class. TJiere is no thana without learned classes. ” Sanscrit learning is, to 
both vernacular schools and school-s of a certain extent, open to all classes of 
Hindu learning, and the number of each native .society whom inclination, leisure, 
is greater than in any of the other districts and the possession of adequate means 
visited. The scholars are 1.3,190. may attract to its study, and beyond that 

The total mimher of schools in the dts- limit it is confined to brahmans. The in- 
trict of South Behar is 605, viz, 286 ferior castes may study grammar and 
Hindi, twenty-seven Sanscrit, 279 1'crsian, lexicdlogy, poetical and dramatic litera- 
twelve Arabic, and one English (in Saheb- turc, rhetoric, astrology, aikl medicine; 
gunge) ; the increase of Persian schools but law, the writings of the six schools of 
is a fact to which Mr. Adam calls atten- pliilosophy, and, the sacred mythological 
tion. The scholars are .‘3,090. poems, are the peculiar inheritance of the 

In the district of Tirhoot there are brahiiiun caste. This is the distinction 
eighty Hindi schools, fifty-six Sanscrit, recognized in the legal and religious 
2*^ Persian, and four Arabic. Here again, economy of Hinduism, but practically , 
he observes, “ the very small number of brahmans monopolize not only a part, but 
Hindi schools and the large proportion of nearly the whole, of Sanscrit learning. 
Sanscrit and Persian, deserve attention.** In the two Behar districts both teachers 
The number of scholars is 507. and students without a single exception 

Mr. Adam remarks, tliat education is belong to that caste, and the exceptions 
beglmUing, to spread amongst the lowest in the Bengal districts are comparatively 
-<t«Vf.^cnir».N.S.VoL.27.No.l07. (S) 
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few. Of the class of teachers in Moor- 
shedabttd, all stre brahmans; in Bheer- 
bhoom, of fifty-six teachers, one is of the 
medical caste; and in Burdwan, of 190, 
four are of the same caste. It thifis ap- 
pears, that the only exceptions lo the 
brahmanical monopoly of Sanscrit teach- 
ing are native physicians. ** 

The native mind, he says, though asleep, 
is not dead. “ Instead of regarding the 
learned natives as indocile, intractable, 
or bigotted in matters not connected with 
religion, I have often been surprisctl at 
the facility with which minds, under the 
influence of habits of thought so different 
from my own, liave received and appre- 
ciated the ideas which I have suggested. 
Nor is it authors only who miglit be em- 
ployed in promoting the cause of public 
instruction: it is probable that the whole 
body of the learned, both teaciicrs and 
students, might be made to lend their 
willing aid towards the same object.” 

In referring to schools established by 
missionaries and others for the teaching 
of English to both boys and girls, Mr. 
Adams urges the expediency of cautiously 
restricting the instruction to general 
knowledge, and ahstuining from all at- 
tempts at religiou.s conversion : the ap- 
prehension of the latter has, in more 
than one insbince, nearly broken up the 
schools. 

On the introduction of the English 
language generally, Mr. Adam's opinions, 
confirmed by practical observation, will 
have a salutary effect It is impossible 
for me,” he says, “ fully to express the 
confirmed conviction I have ae<iiiircd of 
the utter impracticability of the views of 
those, if there are any such, who think 
that the English language sliould be the 
sole or chief medium of conveying know- 
ledge to the native. Let any one con- 
ceiving the desirableness of such a plan, 
abandon, in imagination at least, the me- 
tropolis of the province or the chief town 
of the district in which he may happen to 
be living, and with English society let 
him abandon for a while his English pre- 
dilections, and open his mind to the im- 
pressions which fact and observation may 
produce. Let him traverse a perguiinah, 
a thana, a district, from north to south, 
from east to west, and in all directions. 
Let him note how village appears after vil- 
lage, before and behind, to the right-hand 
and to the left, in endless succession ; how 
numerous and yet how scattered the 
population ; how uniform the poverty and 
the ignorance ; and let him recollect that 
this process must be carried on, until he 
has brought within the view of his eye or 
of his mind about ninety or a hundred 
millions of people diffused over a surface 
estimated to be equal in extent to the 
whole of Europe. It is difficult to believe, 
that it should have beeti proposed to 


communicate to this mass of human be- 
ings, through the medium of a foreign 
tongue, all the knowledge that is neces- 
sary for their higher civilization, their in- 
tellectual improvement, their moral guid- 
ance, and their physical comfort; but 
since much has been said and written and 
done which would hear this interpreta- 
tion, and since it is a question which, in- 
volving the happiness and advancement 
of millions, will not admit of compromise, 
I deem it my duty to state in the ])lainest 
and most direct terms, that my conviction 
of the utter ini]»nicticability of such a de- 
sign has strengthened with iny increased 
op]>ortunities of observation and jiidg- 
ment.” 

The disproportion of the uninstructed 
to the instructed portions of the popula- 
tion )>rcscnts a melancholy picture. In 
the city of Moratlabad, and the thanas of 
Daulatha/ar, Nanglia, Culna, Jehanabad, 
and Blmwara, the number of children 
between five and fourteen is 81,629, of 
whom only 6,786 receive either domestic 
or school instruction, 71*,^^k‘l re<;eiviiig 
neither. The proportion of instructed to 
uiiinstructed amongst the iidults, in the 
same localities, is as follows : — total adult 
population, 3*58,099 ; inatructed, 21,916; 
ufiinstructed. 331,183, or about fifteen- 
sixteenths! One of the natural effects of 
ignorance is .shown in the amount of 
crime, though it was not in Mr. Adam’s 
power to show the proportion of in- 
structed to un instructed criminals. 

AUSTRALIAN ASSOCIATION. 

Messrs. Cracroft and Patrick, the gen- 
tlemen named by the Australian Associa- 
tion to investigate the complaints of the 
passengers of the Kmeralil Isle.^ have re- 
ported as follows : “ Upon the whole, 

we are of opinion, that the greater part of 
the complaints of tlie pa.ssengers arc either 
unfounded, exaggerated, or referrible to 
their own acts ; and that they were not 
advanced in a fair and candid spirit. 
Capt. Driver states ‘ the passengers find 
fault with every thing ; still I am deter- 
mined to keep my temper.* Be.sides 
keeping his temper, wc think he might 
have made greater exertions, as the provi- 
sions and water were consumed, to re- 
move and stow away such articles as 
occasioned inconvenience ; and certainly 
he ought not to have left Madras without 
writing to the Association, more particu- 
larly with a knowlei^e of these com- 
plaints ; besides, he is clearly to blame* 
having good flour and good tea, that the 
passengers were not supplied with fresh 
bread and good tea, as they state.*' 

HINDU USEFUL KNOWLEDGE ‘SOCCXTT. 

At a meeting of the Society for the 
Acquisition of Useful Knowledge, dili- 
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blished by a respectable l>ody of educated 
Hindus, the liev. Baboo Kisna Mohana 
Banerjea delivered a discourse on the 
advantages resulting from the study of 
history. There were about a hundred 
Hindu youths present on the occasion, 
and two European gentlemen, one of 
them ‘Mr. David Hare. 

INIIIGO CtlLTI.'RK. 

It is said, that the ryots of an indigo 
factory pay one rupee jier begah for rent, 
U. J. 12 for cultivation, weeding, and 
cutting, and U. 0. 8, in the shape of 
involuntarif htixees to the servants of the 
factory, making a total of lls. 3. 4 per 
begali for their outlay. The produce 
of one begah is estimated at twelve 
bundles of ])lant; and it has been 
usual to give one rupee to the ryot for 
eight bundles. Now, we cannot under, 
stand how a ryot is to carry on an occu- 
pation, which takes from him Ks. 3. 4 for 
every begah lie cultivates, and returns to 
him Us. i- 8. Such a state of things would 
necessarily create a strong disinclination 
to receive advances from a planter ; atul 
consequently would go far to explain the 
disturbances and collisions so frequently 
reported as occurring at indigo factories. 
That eight bundles of plant for a rupee, 
however, is considered too low a remune- 
ration, we have the authority of one of 
the largest concerns in Kishnaghur, 
where, we understand, the ryots liiwe 
been informed they will be entitled to re- 
ceive one rupee for four bundles. But 
even this increase, assuming the report of 
extortion jiractised by the factory servants 
to be at all near the truth, would leave 
them minus four arums at the end of the 
season. — Ilurkaru, May 18. 

COAL IN ASSAM. 

Two new sites of coal have been dis- 
covered in Assam, one at Borliatli, the 
other near Jeyporc. The coal of both ap- 
pears to be of the hrst quality. Both sites 
are accompanied by Petroleum springs. 

THE COMMANOER-IN-CHIEF. 

We can now, we believe, confidently 
announce, that his Kxc. the Commander- 
in-chief has tendered his resignation. His 
resignation, and his departure for Eng- 
land, which has been fixed to take place 
in the ensuing cold weather, was, we 
learn, determined last month. Various 
reasons, of a public nature, are assigned 
for this step ; but without discrediting any 
of them, the resignation of his excellency, 
to whose constitution the climate is un- 
favourable, and who possesses, summum 
banum, a handsome competency, can be 
easily understood, without referring to 
“ reasons of state.” Among the names of 
those sjpokejn of as his successor, are 


those of Sir ITiissey Vivian, Sir Edward 
Barnes, Sir Benjamin D* Urban, and Sir 
Edward Blakeney. The last is the most 
probable to succeed ; but the army may 
rest assured, that no election will be 
made by the present well-intending mi- 
nistry, without the strictest reference to 
fitness, and to the cuntingency of active 
employment in India . — Ayra Ukhbar, 
May 14. 

GENERAL BROWN. 

Major-gen. C. Brown, C. B., who died 
on the 20th April, at Benares, after a 
very short illness, will be much regretted 
in the regiment of Artillery, of which he 
was for some years at the head. Though 
not possessed of great talents, and of a 
somewhat irritahle and caprifrious temper, 
the general, nevertheless contrived to 
gain considerable reputation as a soldier, 
and to attach many of his hrethivn to his 
person. He had seen miieh seiwice in 
iiis earlier days, and had i^lwnys behaved 
with great gallantry. He was, besides, 
greatly attacJied to, and justly proud of, 
his corps, and he was invariably kind 
and attentive to the men in the ranks, 
their families, &e., and would fight hard 
battles for their comfort. 

The sale of his property was to take 
place on the 18th and 19tli May. It in- 
cluded a s])lendid female elephant, which 
cost Its. 3,000, several prime guns, 
choice wines, &c. 

By his death. Col. J. A. Biggs suc- 
ceeds to the otf- reckoning, and Licut.- 
Col. Boileau, Major Everest, Brevet 
Major Turnbull, Brevet Capt. Brind, and 
2d-IJciit. C. Steward, arc promoted. 
The command of tlie Benares division 
will, in all probability, he conferred upon 
Brigadier Cock, the senior colonel in 
India. It will, therefore, become neces- 
sary to nominate some other officer to the 
temporary command of the Dinapore di- 
vision now exercised liy Brigadier Cock. 

CHOLERA. 

Statement showing the number of Deaths 
by Cholera, within the Town of Cal- 
cutta, from the Year 1832 to 1837, 
inclusive. 

* Hindus. Mahometans. Total. 

ia32 1,406 168 ...... 1,574 

3..'i47 529 4,076 

1834 2,930 552 3.482 

1835 l.a'iO, 286 I,(j42 

1836 1,611 403 2.014 

1837 1,370 ••• .. 426 1,796 

Englishman, May 21. 

TEMTERANCE SOCIETIES. 

^ The good effects of temperance so- 
cieties have been witnessed in H.M.'s 
16th Foot, in the material influence on 
the health of the men, and the reduction 
of crime. The per-cent^e of temperance 
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men in hospital, from April 1837 to Ja- 
nuary 1838, was ton per month ; of non- 
temperaiH'P men, 24 ; the deatlis in tin* 
ten months, of the former, were 2, of the 
latter, 33. 

KEW CHURCir. rnOSELYTlSM. 

The foundation-stone of a now cliuroli, 
to be built opposite tlie IliTulii (^oHej;o, 
was to liave been laid on the 7tli July, 
the Lord Bisho]) and the Arohdeaeon 
assisting. The ohurcli is to be built out 
of funds at tbe disposal of the Areb- 
deaooii, and the llev. Kishna IVIohana 
Banei;jca is to lie the pastor. The an- 
nouiioeinent, however, produced stich a 
sensation amongst the directors of the 
riindu Collette, that the ceremony was 
deferred. Tlie Englishman states, that a 
representation came from the directors of 
the collejje, and another from the coiiiicil 
of the Me<lical Collej^e, rcquestiiitt a consi- 
deration of the elipfibility of the ])roposed 
site ; stating that as there is no Christian 
])opulation in the neighbourhood of the 
two colleges, their spiritual wants cannot 
have led to the choice of situation; the 
building must, therefore, be regarded as 
one intended for proselytism, especially 
as a converted Hindu is to be the regular 
preacher; that, without objecting to any 
fair means used by tbe i)rofessors of the 
Christian religion to spread its doctrittes 
amongst their heathen neighbours, it is 
desirable that no other important public: 
improvement should be endangered in so 
doing; that there are plenty of situations 
where a Christian churcli may be placed, 
so as to be surrounded by a dense hea- 
then population, if their convenience is 
sought, without building it in the vicinity 
of the principal site of liberal education, 
and thereby leading tlie Hindiis to be- 
lieve that a covert design exists of pro- 
selyting the yiupils ; that great apprehen- 
sions have been entertained by the less 
enlightened of their countrymen, that 
liberal education would lead to an aban- 
donment of the tdith of their fathers, and 
that this fear cannot he conquered, except 
by a rigid adbereiice to the principle of 
non-interference in matters of religion ; 
that the Hindu College has produced a 
remarkable effect on its pupils, and is 
already an important instrument for the 
civilization of India; but if its objects 
were now to be frustrated Iw the fears of 
parents preventing them from sending 
their sons there, the great cause of liberal 
education would be endangered without 
any corresponding benefit to religion ; for 
if the pupils are driven away from the 
colleges, there would very soon be no 
one to convert; and if once abandoned, 
the difficulty of again inducing the attend- 
ance of pupils Would, in all probability, 
be insurmoiinrable. 

The ifutkaru adds: “ Wc are sorry 
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to hear that Archdeacon Deal try had 
fixed upon the proposed site for the new 
church with the express intention of en- 
ticing the youths of the Hindu College 
from their present studies, and converting 
them to (Miristiaiiity, by the examyile and 
precepts of a native preacher. A more 
injudicious proceeding, and one inorb cuU 
cu luted to overthrow the cause which he 
has at heart, could not possibly have been 
hit upon.” 

Tbe Reformer (conducted by a re- 
formed Hindu), in arguing against the 
pro]>o<cMl erection, observes; “In <lis- 
ciissiiig this question, two considerations 
ought to be ke])t prominently in view; 
tlie first, tbe IlitKlu College is at present 
the best, the most efficient, and tbe most 
extensive instrument of enlightening the 
natives; and, seconiJly, that the erection 
of a Cliristian churcli in tliat locality 
would be injurious to this institution. If 
these two propositions he admitted, it 
would necessarily follow as a corollary, 
that the object which the clergy have in 
view ought to be abandoned. None, we 
presume, will dispute the first of these 
propositii>ns. 'Fhe success of the Iliiidu 
College in enlightening tbe people of this 
country has been established without 
controversy. The pastor elect of the 
chunrb to be erected, the llev. Kishna 
Mohana Banerjea, furnishes in himself 
a sufficient argument of what the college 
is capable of making the natives of this 
country. Wc shall, therefore, proceed to 
show how tlie contemplated measure 
would injure the institution. The gene- 
rality of those who send their children to 
this institution have been brought up in 
the strict observance of the Hindu reli- 
gion, and with all those notions of caste 
which have been known to operate so 
powerfully against any change of senti- 
ment among tiiem. It must be well 
known to all, that conversion is yet tan- 
tamount to expulsion from family and 
society. Whatever might hereafter be the 
notions of the enlightened portion of the 
Hindu eommunity of the rising genera- 
tion, that generation which entertains the 
notions we have mentioned has not yet 
passed away ; its doctrines, absurd as they 
may be, are devotedly believed by mil- 
lions, whose prejudices, however unrea- 
sonable, are pertinaciously adhered to. 
Tliese facts are undeniable. Only a 
few years ago, when certain circum- 
stances occurred to alarm the sensitive 
feelings of these people in this tender 
point, one short week saw no less than 
145 pupils removed from the college. A 
remedy, a severe remedy, was instantly 
applied, and the danger which.threatened 
the ruin of this valuable institution aveft- 
ed. No very material change, so Ihr aa 
we are aware, has since been' effected* i|i 
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the minds of these people ; and, there- 
fore, the same precautions against every 
mcHsiire culculatcd to awaken their dor- 
mant sensibility, and alarm their jjreju- 
dices, should be carefully and jealously 
adopted by those who are sensible of the 
good this institution is elTecling, and who 
have its interest at heart.” 

The trustees, it appears, have con- 
sented to remove the site of the church 
to any place within half a-inile to the 
north of tlu? present site, and verging 
with a frontage on the same central road ; 
the managers of the Hindu ('ollege agree- 
ing to provide such a new piece of ground, 
and pay all expenses and law charges that 
have been ineuiTe<l by the trustees and 
iiieinbers of the Evangelical Eiind, the 
ground to be ])rovided by the maiuigers 
of the Hindu College within one month, 
and to be equal in quantity and value 
to the land on which the foundation is 
now laid. 

'File managers of the college, thoiigli 
not sangiiitie of success, promise to en- 
deavour to find out a suitable spot. 
They further state, that having learned 
that the exi)ress object of erecting this 
church is to attract the attendance of the 
pupils of the Hindu College, in tlie hope 
of their conversion to C'hiistianity, they 
will deem it their duty to warn the fathers 
and guardians of the pu])ils of the college, 
ill order that they may be prepared to 
adopt such precautionary measures as 
may appear suitable to the exigency. 

The controversy on this suhject has 
produced a liitter, we might say an un- 
charitable, attju?k upon the Calcutta press 
in the Christian Ohscri^arf and a retalia- 
tion from the Ilurkarn not more severe 
than deserved. 

EXPORTATION OF COOI.IES. 

A public meeting, convened by the 
shcrid', in pursuance of a requisition, wjis 
held on the IGth July, to petition the 
Governor-geiiernl in C'ouiicil, for “ the 
suppression of the present system of ex- 
porting coolies to tlie British colonies,” 

The Bishop of ("alcutta proposed the 
first resolution ; “ that this meeting, hav- 
ing heard of the commencement, con- 
tinuance, and extension of a system of 
exporting the natives of India to the 
British slave and other colonies, expresses 
its deepest regret that such a traffic should 
exist, and more especially that it should 
have originated in this port, believing the 
system to be fraught with unmixed evils 
to the so called ‘ free emigrants.’ ” 

His lordship observed that the traffic, 
Lto say Uie least of it, was of a suspicious 
character. He did not like a trade in his 
feUow-creatures, and would do all in his 
powfir to pMt it down. Under the mask 
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of freedom and all that was good, the 
blairkest deeds were pcrpetnited. He was 
ready to admit, that freedom of action 
should not be checked, but he asked if 
that principle apjilied to men who were 
so ignorant as not to be aware where 
they were going or what tliey were about? 
Where were the laws to protect them in 
an old slave colony, and from the tyranny 
of task- masters who had spent a whole 
life in driving slaves? These were the 
circumstances which had awakened his 
worst suspicions. He was, however, far 
from imputing imju'oper motives to any; 
but wlieii he called to mind wliat he had 
heard atid read in his native land, as well 
as here, during the course of some forty 
years, regarding slave trade, all the hor- 
rors of those scenes recurred; and in re- 
viewing the struggles of freedom against 
slavery, the battle of humanity against 
brutal oppression, he <rould not but be- 
hold with alarm, in this rising country, 
just at the moment wiieii the dawn of 
freedom was about to burst upon her, the 
corninoncemont of one of the greatest 
evils eonrifected with commerce. These 
were the causes that created a suspicion 
in Ills miixl, and had inducted him to pro- 
pose to go up to our paternal (jovernment, 
and seek redress for the helpless coolies. 
When a servant was to he taken on board, 
a dejjosit of about a thousand rupees was- 
required. He asked no more in behalf of 
the coolies ; let their exporters do some- 
thing of that sort, deposit even half tliat 
amount ns a pledge for the return of the 
cooly to his native land, and the evil 
would in a great measure be remedied. 

The Ucv. J. Charles seconded the reso- 
lution in an eloquent speech. He stated 
that lie rested his whole argument on the 
circumstance that the coolies in question 
were not in a condition to enter into the 
contract required of them in this case, 
and that if they did, tliey were not capa- 
ble of defending their rights agreeably to 
the terms of that contract. 

Dr. D. Stewart, who had lately thought 
the system one which, “ as at present fol- 
loweil, possesses as many checks and is 
fraught with as much consideration for tlie 
emigrants, as is possible,” begged publicly 
to proclaim liis reeuntatiori. The expo- 
surcs^made during the last six weeks by 
the press of (Calcutta, and before the ma- 
gistrate of tlie Twenty-four Pergunnuhs, 
were quite enough to convince any candid 
mind that these checks were inefficient ; 
that in operation they were next to use- 
less. 

Mr. Osborne (editor of the Courier^ 
which paper has defended the system), 
contended that the newspaper reports, on 
which so much stress had been laid, were 
not to be relied on, and the cases reported 
amounted at most to mere susjpiicion. 

Capt. A. G. Maf;kenzie..5aid» he had 
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had considerable experience in what was 
called this trade.’* and he denied that 
it was of the description which those who 
)iad suffered their imagination to run riot 
had given to it. Before stigmatizing the 
Bengal community as conniving at slavery, 
and prohibiting or even suspending the 
emigration of British subjects, a com- 
mittee should be appointed to inquire 
whetlier such traffic existed. 

The Rev. Mr. Bouz said that the ot>- 
ject of the meeting was to ask Govern- 
ment to institute an inquiry. 

Mr. Dickens proposed the next resolu- 
tion : “ That while this meeting dis- 
tinctly disavows the remotest intention 
to interfere with the civil rights of any 
class of her Majesty’s siibjects, or the 
slightest wish to press upon the adoption 
of Government any measure that should 
interfere with free emigration, it feels 
bound solemnly to declare its deliberate 
conviction, that the hill coolies and 
other natives of India, who are induced to 
emigrate, do not understand, and are not 
capable of understanding, the terms of the 
contract into which tliey are said to 
enter; and, entertaining this conviction, 
the meeting further resolves, that it is 
expedient . respectfully to petition the 
Government to institute a full inquiry 
into the circumstances of the traffic; 
which inquiry, in the opinion of this meet- 
ing, will necessarily lead to its prompt 
and total suppression, and that, in the 
mean while, and pending such in<iuiry, 
the exportation of natives of India to any 
part of the world as labourers be sus- 
pended.’* The leanied gentleman ob- 
served, that abundant ground had been 
laid, in alleged abuses, for inquiry, and all 
that was asked was intermediate suspen- 
sion of the system. The arguments on 
the other side were two ; first, that the 
law as it stood was adequate for the pro- 
tection of the coolies; ami, secondly, 
that it is an invasion of the rights and an 
unnecessary interference with the liber- 
ties of the natives of India, to prevent 
them from carrying their free labour to 
what market they will. He denied that 
the law was adequate, and he believed 
tliat any attempt to control the abuses 
ingrained in the very nature of this traf- 
fic cannot, by any law or regulation, be 
cured or palliated. With respect to the 
argument as to infringement of civil rights, 
the very regulations introduced by the 
Government implied that these poor 
men were in danger of deception, and of 
not understanding the contracts they 
make. ** I shall touch but lightly,” he 
added, ** on the alleged abuses of tlie 
traffic on this occasion ; but I may men- 
tion here, that I have received credible 
informatioD tbat4>ne individual of proved 
bad character Has cleared a sum exceed- 
ing 40 » 0 (K) rtipees for head-money in this 
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traffic, and that he is in constant com- 
munication wdth the police, and in the 
habit, in his own name or that of his 
agents, of sending abroad circulars ad- 
dressed to the judges, collectors, and 
magistrates, which are countersigned and 
registered by the police, calling upon the 
authorities to aid his minor agents in the 
task of marching these coolies through 
the various districts from which they 
come to Calcutta. The signature nTid 
sanction of the police was doubless well 
intended, but the effect of it is naturally 
to persuade the officers of the zillab 
courts and the different darogahs and 
local police agents, that the agents, 
crimps, and kidnappers (I unhesitatingly 
so call them) of this and other con- 
tractors in Calcutta, tu-e iicting by au- 
thority of the Government, and such is 
the persuasion of the coolies them- 
sel ves. *’ 

Mr. Bracken, in seconding this resolu- 
tion, vindicated the accuracy of the 
re])orts in the newspapers ; and he ob- 
served, on the authority ol' Major Archer, 
who had lately arrived from the Mauri- 
tius, that the coolies were utterly igno- 
rant of the engagements they entered into, 
and were very ill-treated. 

Mr. Osborne questioned the oppor- 
tunity w'hicrh Major Archer had of form- 
ing an opinion regarding the state of the 
coolies at the Mauritius ; he had been 
just informed that Major Archer was no 
longer than a few days at that place. 

Mr. Bracken here expressed a wish 
that Major Archer should address the 
meeting, as he had ascertained, since his 
first commimication wdtli that gentleman, 
there had been a misunderstanding, Mr. 
Bracken having ai)plicd Major Archer’s 
opinions of ill-treatment to the Mauri- 
tius, which were intended to be limited 
to Calcutta. 

Mr. Longuevillc Clarke supported the 
resolution. Throwing overboard all 
questions of ill-treatment, he would argue 
from the general to the particular. The 
system was generally bad, arguing from 
the condition of the cooley and the cha- 
racter of the men to whom he was to be 
entrusted, namely, those who had been 
slave-owners in a distant land : *' The 

cooley was represented as but little re- 
moved from the monkey, so wild, so de- 
plorably ignorant, as to be utterly help- 
less ; what then would become of him in 
a foreign and distant land, where his lan- 
guage was unknown, and his w^ants. and 
habits were strange ? Removed from bis 
tribe, his relatives, his friends, from those 
Englishmen who> never having been 
slave-owners, could feel for bis degraded 
condition — removed from the. patern^^ 
care of this Government, and many of ite- 
excellent servant^ what was then to saye 
him from oppression^ if it should be pracr 
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tised ? Now, was oppression likely to be 
pim^tised? To aiisM^er this, let them 
look, not at this or that instance, but at 
the fjeneral history of slavery anti slave- 
owners. It were better to trust their 
property with the common thief, their 
characters with the common slanderer, 
their lives with the cut-throat, than the 
liberty of man with the sltive-owner.** 
Major Archer stated that it was true 
he had been only a short time at the 
Mauritius, sixteen days ; but at the 
iieighbourinfr island of Bourbon he had 
resided some years. lie was a hater of 
slavery in all its forms. The laws at tlie 
Mauritius, so far as they went, were good, 
and their leaning was towards tlie coolies 
and against the planters. lie (Major A.) 
had sought information from the planters 
themselves, and had been informed by 
them that they were <|uite satisfied with 
the con<luct of the coolies. Offences 
among tliem were of rare occurrence, and 
they were jjaid their wages with great 
punctuality. Tie was ready to admit 
that tlie major part of the coolies had 
been inveigled into these countries, and 
there were now at the Mauritius 18,000 
of them, besiflcs some at Bourbon, lie 
was willing to believe that they were 
ignorant of what they were about, and 
being naturally desirous to inquire into 
the matter, he hud questioned some of 
the coolies whom lie met at Bourbon, 
and learnt from them that they Inid not 
yet been set to work, and that they were 
ignorant of the nature of what they would 
have to perform. On the whole, he 
thouglit these men were well treated 
there, and had better wages than they 
could obtain here ! 

Mr. Bracken observed, that Major 
Arclier was of course the best person to 
give an acecunt of what he had seen and 
heard; but that he (Mr. Bracken} had 
understood Major Archer to state di.s- 
tinctly that the coolies were miserable ! 

Mr. Dickens observed, that although 
Major Archer had been called on to give 
evidence on behalf of the cause, certainly 
by a mistake, he had mentioned one fact 
which afforded a strong ])roof in defence 
of the objects of the meeting. He liad 
stated that there were 18,000 coolies at 
the Mauritius ; but by the registers of 
coolies it appeared that only 6,000 had 
been sent; the great surplus number, 
therefore, must have been carried thither 
clandestinely, and the fact in some mea- 
sure accounted for the 40 or 50,(K)0 rupees 
which certain persons had made by this 
trade, and to which he, Mr. D., had be- 
fore alluded. 

Mr. Dowson observed, that 10,000 
coolies had been imported from Pondi- 
cherry. 

The resolution was then carried nem, 
coii, • 


Dwarkanath Tagore moved the third 
resolution, the adoption of a petition to 
the President of the Council. He ob- 
served, that in Calcutta and in all the 
factories throughout the country, eight 
months was the utmost limit to which a 
native labourer could ever consent to re- 
main apart from his family; how these 
men had become all at once willing to 
leave, not only their families, hut also 
their country, and remain in exile from 
their native land for so long a period as 
five years, was to him a perfect mystery. 
He could only account for the fact by 
supposing that, as it had been asserted, 
these men were totally ignorant of the 
terms of the contract they entered into, 
and that their long stay at the colonies 
was beyond question a measure of coer- 
cion. 

Mr. Roger Dias made a long speech 
in justification of the Foujdarry reports, 
attacked by Mr. Osborne, of which he 
(Mr. Dias) declared himself the author. 

The meeting then adjourned. The 
number of persons present was about 
460. 

Major Archer lias published a letter, 
explaining the misunderstanding between 
him and Mr. Bracken, or rather of him 
by Mr. Bracken, wherein he expresses his 
dce]> regret that such sweeping charges 
had been brought against the Mauritius 
planters without one particle of evidence. 
He says : “ I do most conscientiously 
believe that great wrong lias uninten- 
tionally been done to tlic inhabitants of 
Mauritius. It was nut from the planters 
alone that I drew my information ; I 
sought it among all classes, perhaps from 
the most desirable one, the natives of 
India, whom I saw at Port Louis. I 
was, it is true, only sixteen days at Mau- 
rice ; but during that time I visited dif- 
ferent parts of the island ; my means of 
information were, as I have already said, 
many and various, and in collecting it, I 
considered 1 was performing a positive 
duty, ill order to present that information 
to the public in this country.” 

The Courier, July 12, publishes a letter 
in corroboration of Major Archer's state- 
ment, ,in which the writer says : “ I am 
interested on the sugar estates on which 
upwards of 500 Bengallees are at work, 
and I confirm all that he stated as to the 
decided leaning on the part of the magis- 
trates in administering the law, as in the 
law itself towards the more feeble party, 
the cooley — but they are a sad litigious 
set, acutely alive to their prerogatives, 
even to the substitution of beans for dholl, 
or butter for ghee.” 

A letter from a gentleman residing in 
the Rajmah Hills, written in ignorance of 
the disclosures made at Calcutta, assigns 
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other objections to the toleration of this 
species of emigration : 

“ I wish the Government would put a 
stop to the exportation of coolies ; it ought 
to look to the welfare of its own immediate 
territories in the first instance. Tliere are 
immense tracts of lands laying fallow in 
the Dangliar country, and whicii must he 
increased now that it has been deprived 
of such a number of hands. The Govern- 
ment, sooner or later, find tliat the zemin- 
dars will not be able to pay u]) the revenue, 
and it is from ignorance y)erha])s, they 
have not represented tlie <*ase to the 
authorities, or probably throiigli fear, as 
the kidnapping sircars gave out that it 
was Company’s business or orders.” 

Several natives, who had engaged them- 
selves to proceed to the Isle of France, 
presented themselves before Ca]>t. Hirch, 
and begged of him to direct the peon who 
had them in charge to allow tlieni to go 
to their country. Tliey stated that they 
had been engaged by a duftiidar to go to 
the Isle of France, to work tlicre as 
coolies, and that they had received and 
spent their advance, and were satisfied 
with the t^'reemeiit tlicy had entered into, 
and willing to go ; but that their relatives 
would not allow them to jiroeecd. They 
could not account for the atta(‘Iiment 
which their relatives, one and all, had on 
the present occasion shown towards tlictn, 
as they had never felt, or had given any 
demonstrative proof of their kindness 
towards them before. One of the part- 
ners of the house for whom the coolies 
had been engaged, said, that if they were 
to be released, they must pay buck the 
money they had received in advance, and 
then they might go where they chose. 
This the coolies could not do, and ('apt. 
Birch said he had iiotlii ng to do with 
that part of the business. I'lie coolies 
liad applied to him to set them at liberty, 
and he must comply with their wish. 
Accordingly, the men were discharged, 
hut in discharging them, he would caution 
them against coming before him again, if 
they could not refund what they might 
receive in advance. He also cautioned 
the party, for wliom they had been en- 
gaged, against the like imposition being 
practised upon the house again. He re- 
ferred to a case which had, but two days 
ago, come under his notice. It appeared 
from the statements made by tiie wit- 
nesses and principal, that four coolies, 
who are often seen perambulating the 
streets, had three several times engaged 
themselves to proceed to the Isle of 
France, and had each time a))pHed to 
him to release them, and he had accord- 
ingly done so, wd it was clearly proved 
that they had eabh time received advance. 
It was also proved that the coolies were 
aware what part of the play they had to 


af;t to gain their release* and that the 
diiflfadar who had engaged them w'us their 
prompter in the i>iece. 

LANDHOLDERS* SOCIETY. 

At a meeting of a committee of this 
society, on the 9th .Tuly, Mr. John Craw- 
furd was appointed the agent of the 
society in London. 

A letter was read from llanny Katta- 
niy, setting forth his case, which he 
wished tlie society to forward to the au- 
thorities in Kngland, she (the Haiiiiy) 
bearing all necessary cxj)enses. 

** Government having a claim on the 
late Uajah Muudhub Sing of the pergiiri- 
nah Diiurmporc, in zilluli Puriieah, for 
the arrears of rent, had at first, for the re- 
covery thereof, sold otV his zemindary; 
hut finding that the proceeds Nvere not 
sutlicierit to cover tlie whole amount of 
the claim, his other laekraj or rent-free 
properties of the .Mahal Ananiut, viz. 
Jibungung Uoyesory, Cburnaaiid Moha- 
rajgiing, with the putti#s thereof, w'ere 
also sold in 1789, by the permission of the 
Sudder Board of Revenue and of the (Jo- 
vernor-general in ('ouncil. Tlie property 
was purchased by Niibbocaunt Doss, of 
Rulioram, wdio after obtaining iiosscssiun 
in due form, agreeably to the boynamah^ 
or bill of sale, and aumidnamah, or order 
of possession, sold it to rny father- in-law% 
the late Baboo Prankisson Sing, for 
13,5(K) rupees, and since my fatlier- in- 
law, my husband, and iny son, success- 
ively became sole proprietors of it. The 
annual net profit of the said rent-free 
inuhal, more or less 1,000 rupees, was 
e.xpeiidcd for divine services. 1 have be- 
come proprietor ol it after the demise of 
the last possessors. The deputy collector 
of the zillah and the special cummis- 
sioner, on the plea that the said laekraj 
or rent-free muliul not being registered in 
the collector’s records, have decreed it 
for resumption in favour of Government. 
The Government have, however, once 
sold that property and granted boynamah, 
or bill of sale, to the purchaser, empower- 
ing him to ])ossess it from generation to 
generation, and stating therein also that 
no objection of any kind or under any pre- 
tence wdli ever be made upon it ; yet they 
are now by the said pretence dispos- 
sessing me of it.” 

It was resolved that the society do 
undertake the case. 

EX-RAJAH or MUNNYPORE. 

Extract from a letter dated “ Jungles, 
July 1st; — The ex-rajah of Mumiypore, 
Jeguiidergeet, who escaped from Sylhet 
on the 17th December last, and after 
whom there have been so many hunts, 
was taken by a detachment of the Muimy- 
pore levy, a few days ago, and, together 
with his two brothers, who were with 
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him atthe wa$ lining up to the first 
tree ! thereby saving much trouble to the 
magistrates, troops, &c. &c. In the dis- 
trictr* 

The letters add some remarks upon the 
country and passes, with reference to 
mlHtaiy operation : “ The jungle, the 
greater way to Luckipore, is described to 
he dense» and composed of thick strong 
reeds, impossible for two men abreast to 
enter, ana producing the worst malaria. 
But in the event of a Burmese war, it 
will be necessary to have a force On the 
frontier to act on the defensive, which I 
conceive was the reason of the 70th and 
73d regiments being sent to Sylhet. The 
Miinnypoorees are not to he depended 
on, and will assuredly join the Burmese 
(should Col. Benson be dismissed from 
Tliarrawaddi’s court), and after quickly 
disposing of the Europeans within their 
reach, will laugh at us for supplying 
them with guns and arms. The levy is 
said to be composed of 1 ,(KX) ‘ labourers,* 
some armed witlnattees, others with koor- 
kces, and a few w'ith old musqiiets, who 
are taught to * load and fire,* and to eol- 
lect whom * a thundering big drum* is 
sounded on a hill top occasionally. They 
receive no real pay, though they have no- 
minally an allowance. They are, how- 
ever, a stout, sturdy race, and, if properly 
disciplined, would he no joke ; even with 
their koorkees they might much annoy the 
followers of a cam]i in their own hills and 
jungles. Stockades arc reported to have 
been lately built along the Burmese and 
Nepal frontiers ; some of them extremely 
strong, and to take which shells would 
be absolutely necessary ; yet, strange to 
say, neither artillery nor mortars liave 
been sent to Sylhet. «, J uly 9. 

TRADF. OF CALCUTTA. 

Mr. BelPs “ Comparative View of the 
Exterral Commerce of Bengal, during the 
years 1B36-37 and 1837-38,” shows the 
following statements : 

Total value of imports of merchandize and 
treasure: 

In 1836-37 Ca’s Rs. 

Inl837<38 „ 4.<l6,y».504» 

Increase 34,33,9(» 


m Imports, the decrease with 

Oreat Britain is - Co.*s Rs* 18,flO*flRl 

United States » 3, <15^866 

Exports— Great Britain „ 11*87*744 

United States „ S2,91,38S 

The whole decrease with Great 

BriUin is 

and with United States 86,96,448 

BANK OF INDIA. 

At a meeting of the subscribers to the 
proposed Bank of India, May 22, Mr. J. 
Allan in the chair, Mr. Bracken, in be- 
half of the provisional committee, made 
a report, in which he stated ; “ The pro^ 
grcxss made in establishing the Bank, in 
the face of an exceedingly powerful oppo- 
sition, may be held as favourable. There 
are already 189 applicants for shares, 
amoiiiiting in the aggregate to 1,476. 
These arc entered in the list on the 
table ; but I understand that, in addition, 
there are conditional orders in Calcutta 
for 3(X) or 400 shares, which 1 presume 
will now be executed. The prospectus 
provides for the commencement of busi- 
ness on four tlioiisand shares being taken, 
and I am individually disposed to adhere 
to that provision ; hut it is proper to 
mention, that some opinions are fevoiir- 
able to the opening of the Bank so soon 
as three thousand shares are registered. 
Anotlier point to be considered, and tt 
may be advisable to instruct the com- 
mittee now to be appointed to furnish a 
report thereon, is the limitation of time, 
wliich applicants in Great Britain should 
be restricted to, in taking up shares at 
pur. Perhaps six months from a given 
date, say the 1st of .4iigiist next, would 
not be an unreasonable period. It is ob- 
vious tliat such applicants would come 
into the Bank relatively on better terms 
than India subscribers, the working of 
whose capital had brought the value of 
its stock to a premium, unless some rule 
of this kind be made.** 

It was resolved, “ That Mr. Boyle be 
lioiiorury secretary, with iiistriictions to 
arrange the preparation of a deed, on a 
sufiicient number of shares being sub- 
scribed; and to call a meeting of the 
subscribers fur the purpose of fixing a day 
for opening the Bank, electing olficers,&c. ** 


Total value of Exports : 

1936-37 Co.' 8 Rs. 6,70.77*409 

1837^ ** 6,60.46,969 

Decrease •••• „ 20.31.460 


Toml increaie on 
and Imports •••• 


14.02.462 


The result would have been against 
1837<^, had imported treasure been ex- 
clmted, the valtie of which was-^ 


ivj896.^.v.». ......... Co.*sRs. 64,48.495 

iee;4i^ 
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The India Bank still continues open to 
subscribers. The committee are very : 
sanguine of being able to commence ope-, 
rations by the 1st Jonuaiy next. It is 
some matter of consideration with capi- 
talists whether to invest their funds in 
this institution or the Union bank, parii- 
cularly at the present moment, when 
vestments mf^ be made at so low a rafo^ 
of premium. We> however, do not be- 
lieve that there exists any difference^; 
advantages • of possessif^ sharea; in « 
thriving working institutioA o^er thM^of : 
a nevir one; with a 
(TJ . . 
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are couaterbelaiiced by the premiuni paid 
for the one and the par purchase of the 
other, and we are strongly of opinion 
that when this Bank is fairly set a going 
the chances will be in its favour. — Hurk.j 
July 9. 

UNION BANK. 

At a general meeting of proprietors of 
the Union Bank, -specially called on May 
19th, to confirm the resolutions passed on 
the 14-th April, all were confirmed except 
the 4th, 5th, and 6th, which were altered 
as follows : 4. That each proprietor be 
bound to take up and pay cash for one* 
fourth of his additional interest, in com- 
plete shares, on or before the 31st De- 
cember and 30th June each year, during 
the period of two years from the 1st 
July next, provided that no fractional 
parts of shares be allowed to be taken 
up ; and that such shares as cannot be 
taken pursuant to the terms of this and 
the 3d resolution, be sold by auction on 
or before the 15th February and August 
after each half-yearly period, for Che bene- 
fit of the Bank.” 

5. “ That notwithstanding the above 
resolution, each proprietor have the op- 
tion of taking u]) all or any number of his 
new shares immediately, or at any pre- 
vious period, on paying for the same. ** 

6. “ That parties, on paying for the 
new stock, shall receive dividends pro 
rafa, and for deposits for a fractional pe- 
riod on account of new stock, interest at 
tlie rate of six per cent, per aniiimi, from 
the date of such payment to the date 
from which such parties shall be entitled 
to dividends.*’ 

At a meeting of the proprietors of the 
Union Bank, on the 14th July, Mr. Parker 
in the chair, the secretary read a report 
of the operations of the Bank from 1st 
January to 30th June 1B38. 

It stated that the operations continue 
to exliibiC a profitable result, under its 
increased and gradually increasing capi- 
tal. The net profits actually realized 
during the last half year amount to 
Co.*s Rs. 2,53,961, which yielded a divi- 
dend of 13 per cent., and left a surplus 
of Co. *8 Rs. 3,165, or a dividend of 12 
per cent. , or Rs. 60 per share, amount- 
ing to Rs. 2,31,504 ; a surplus of 
22,457 may be appropriated to a re- 
served fund. Since the last half-yearly 
report there had been an increase in the 
. amount of fixed deposits* carrying 5 per 
cent, interest,, of about 5 lacs. The capi- 
tal stock paid up on the 1st January last 
was Co.*s.R8. 31,15,000, and since that 
period Co.’s R. 15,22,349; making the 
.'INiid-up capital Cq.’s Rs. 46,37,3^. This 
Slim includes IlCL 7,21*734 of the 40 lacs 
- and now in 


course of being paid up. The circulation 
of the Bank’s notes for the last half-year 
has averaged steadily Rs. 3,79,558, and 
has done so notwithstanding the mone- 
tary panic in the bazaar in consequence 
of tlie failure of several shroffs. 

It was resolved, that a Iialf-yearly di- 
vidend, at the rate of 12 per cent., or 
Rs. 60 per share, be now declared. 

The meeting then proceeded to the 
election of directors, by ballot, when the 
scrutineer reported ^e following gentfe- 
inen duly elected for the ensuing yefir : 
— llustomjee Cowasjee, Mr. W. Carr, 
Mr. G. F. Uemfry, and Mr. Longueville 
Clarke. 

The following resolutions (for wliich 
the meeting had been made special) were 
then agreed to : 

“That in consequence of the greatly 
increased capital of the Bank to ^ lacs 
of rupees from 30, at which it stood on 
the 4th May 1837, the Bmitation fixed by 
the resolutions of that #atc to the stock 
which might be held hf each proprietor, 
namely, 150 shares of Rs. 1,000, be ex- 
tended in the same proportion of 3 to 8, 
that is, 400 shares.*’ 

“ That the quaUfications of any di- 
rector to be hereafter elected be extended 
from its present amount, five shares, to 
ten, as the capital has been doubled; and 
that a declaration be required from each 
candidate that he holds the required num- 
ber of shares bond fids on his own ac- 
count, or for self and partners, in a Cal- 
cutta firm, and not as trustee, agent, exe- 
cutor, administrator, or assignee, or col- 
laterally on any other account; and in 
case any director shall during his term 
reduce his interest below ten shares, lie 
shall thereby be disqualified.” 

“ That no proprietor, after the present 
election, shall be eligible for a director’s 
seat until he has held his qualification for 
three montlis, being the time fixed for 
enabling a proprietor to vote.” 

“ That the scale of voting according to 
the amount of stock held, which fiow 
stops at ten votes for fifty shares, be ex- 
tended in the rate of one additional vote 
for every ten shares above fifty ; and that 
each proprietor, prior to voting, if re- 
quired, shall make the same declaration 
as provided for in the second resolution.** 

The HurkarUf of July 9, says.; “ The 
old shares continue, steady at 300 pre- 
mium. Several new shares have clianged 
hands at 105 premiuiQ, and several par- 
ties havejBhown yo^-grpat to 

sell ; others qgaio# WilJh 
Ing on for a bet|;e]; .ni^k^ 
loans ^ on deRimt . pf , 
them to oomplete ikeiii ar^f^ to 

piko j>p thejrriAW 
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BANK OF BXNOAt. 

Tl>c Bank of Bengal has declared a di- 
dend of 15 per cent, per annum, or 7J 
per cent., or 300 rupees, for six months. 
The contemplated increase of the capital 
stock will not take place before the 1st 
January ne;i;t, us the forms necessary to 
^ through to effect this will occupy the 
time till then ; the plan recently adopted 
bjr the Bank, to leave a “ remembrancer** 
with the party in the event of his not 
taking up his bill on presentation, works 
well, and we felt quite pleased to sec this 
judicious measure brought into use. — 
IlurkarUf Jtdy 9. 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

When we speak of educating the people 
of India, we do not mean the rendering 
a few of them, perhaps one in 10,000, 
scholars, but of converting tlie whole 
mass, or at least the majority, from illi- 
terate to literati men ; from ignorance the 
most profound to a dawn of knowledge ; 
a situation in which they may begin to 
perceive the miserable state of mental 
debasement in which they have hitherto 
been and which perception may stimu- 
late them to further advancement towairds 
the light of knowledge. Now to gain 
this end, neither Homer, nor Milton, 
nor Sliakspeare, nor any of the English 
classical writers, is required. We may 
therefore dismiss from the mind the idea 
of rendering into Bengali any of these 
works of fancy, of fiction, and of poetry. 
With these we niiglit finish the enlighieii- 
ment of the people ; hut to talk of them 
now is to begin at the wrong end. The 
people know nothing, and must therefore 
be taught the rudiments of knowledge. 
To effect this we should do what they 
have done, and done W’ith success, in 
England and America, bring knowledge 
to the very doors of the peojilc. 

We now proceed to consider the en- 
couragement of the English language. If, 
from what we have advanced in favour of 
the vernacular, any one has supposed that 
we are inimical to the cultivation of the 
English language, he has very much mis- 
taken our view of the subject. The ac- 
quirement of a language, which is now 
the vernacular of our rulers, and in which 
a great deal of public and private business 
is conducted in this country, is in itself 
an o^ect of attention, and if attained in 
a sumcient degree, capable of giving to 
the learner a profitable return. The ad- 
vocates of English schools for the natives 
rest their argument chiefly on the desire 
which the people show to learn that lan- 
guage. With certain qualifications, we 
admit the correctness of this criterion. 
ttTe mutt/ however, observe, t^ ad- 

vtmama seem to 

have drawn ihmrehiee from what 


they see in Calcutta and some of the other 
principal stations. The feeling of the 
people in regard to English education in 
these places, where the English language 
is heard daily, is very different from what 
It is in the country. There the [propor- 
tion of those who desire to learn English 
to those who are learning Bengali is as 
1 to 220, as shown from data derived 
from Mr. Adam’s inquiries. In this pro- 
portion English schools* may be estabush- 
ed in different parts of the country — that 
is, in the principal towns where they are 
desiderated. But this ought in no way 
to interfere with the diffusion of useful 
knowledge to the mass of the people in 
the language they understand, and in the 
manner they are best able to comprehend. 
The qualifications to which we have al- 
luded arise from an erroneous view of the 
circumstances in which the English and 
the vernacular languages have respec- 
tively been in this country. The aboli- 
tion of the Persian was long talked of ; 
but whether English or the vernacular 
was to be substituted lias been but lately 
determined. Indeed, the current opinion 
formerly was, tiiat English would suc- 
ceed to the Persian, and this opinion bad 
its effect in making people desirous of 
acquiring a knowledge of the former. 
They accordingly flocked to the English 
seminaries. But things have since al- 
tered ; the vernacular, instead of the £ng- 
li.sh, has been selected us the language 
of piiblit; proceedings, — a change, the full 
effects of which have not yet been de- 
velqped on the j^eople, — and many of them 
are yet being carried along with the 
former current, which, impelled by so 
many other motives, has scarcely com- 
menced to ebb. The reaction in the public 
opinion received the first impetus from 
the determination of Govemineiit in re- 
gard to the choice of the language in 
which public business is to be transacted. 
The Committee of Public Instruction, 
as they ought, have taken the lead in 
following the altered current, and it is 
now setting in with full force.— 

{Herald,) June 24*. 

^ STEAM COMMUNICATION. 

The Committee of the New Bengal 
Steam Fund, in reply to the letter from 
the Home Committee, vindicating Ospt. 
Griridlay, atid stating that they had re- 
tained his services, persist in their former 
opinion as to his proceedings, and ob- 
serve that, when they (the Bengal Com- 
mittee) had referred to specific matter of 
complaint, the Home Committee ought 
not to have met it by a vague reference 
only to general conduct. 

lii a letter to Lord Wm. Bentmck, 
which accompanies the communication to 
the Home Committee, they ob8em'>^ 
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** As. our eonviotion of Capt: Gnndlay*s 
unfitness to continue . to our aftent 
arose out of statements furnished by him- 
self, and the letter of the Home Commit- 
tee merely expressed an opinion unsup- 
ported by fiicts, it was wholly impossible 
tlwt we could allow deliberate conviction, 
founded on documentary proofs, of the 
manner in which he had misrepresented 
and mismanaged our cause, placed in our 
hands by himself,' to be set aside by the 
impression of any individuals, however 
highly entitled to our gratitude and our 
best consideration ; this, moreover, when 
we had ample proof that, with exception 
of your lordship and Mr. Turton, the 
committee had been unable to bestow on 
the subject any careful attention.” 

The Committee have likewise addressed 
a strong letter of remonstrance to the 
Committee of the East- India and Cliina 
Association in London, who, in a letter to 
the Calcutta Cliamber of Commerce, had 
expressed their strong hopes, that the 
Court of Directors ** will not lose sight, 
in their ulterior arrangements, of so im- 
portant a measure,” as the extension of 
the communication to Calcutta and Ma- 
dras, coupled with their opinion that 
** the first object should be to perfect one 
line of communication” (meaning to 
Bombay alone) ** and that when this is 
brought to hear, it will become a matter 
of comparative facility, to graft upon it 
the other branches of intercourse,” mean- 
ing an extension of the communica- 
tion to Madras and Calcutta ; that ” it 
would be unreasonable to expect the Go- 
vernment to embark in the first instance 
into such a wide field, until they had seen 
the result of the experiment to Bombay.” 

TRADX WITH AUSTRALIA. 

At a meeting of the Australian Associ- 
ation of Bengal, July 2d, the report of the 
committee was read, which announced 
the return of the first ship despatched to 
Australia, the Guillardon^ which left Cal- 
cutta on the 17th December, and returned 
on the 20th June. It proceeded direct to 
Hobart Town, took up freight and pas- 
sengers to Adelaide, and it returned 
through Torres Strait. The profit of the 
TOya^ is reckoned at Rs. 1,500. Alin- 
as is made to the disasters of the Asso- 
«ciatfdh*s second ship, the EfnerMIsle^ 
x^iipecting which, the committee say, 
w6 have reason to believe ourselves un- 
foftopAte iti the choice of the ship and her 
cofumnder.** It was resolved that the 
paisltt^ gball not call at Madras, without 
guttriditee to a certain amount. 

WAJUE^ 

'5^61 report:, of rtie Dtrectora gf . the 

sub- 


mitted at a general meeting of proprietors 
on the 2l8t May, speaks sanguinely of the 
success of the unaertaking. Business is 
said to be in a course of rapid exten 
sion, and a dividend is expected to be paid 
early in the ensuing year. It is not for 
us,” the Directors say, ” to indulge in the 
expression of sanguine anticipation, which 
might unconsciously be charged with 
some exaggerations ^ut this we are free 
to afiirm, that, when the warehouse is 
completed, if it be well occupied with 
trade — and the whole of such experience 
as we have yet been permitted to have, 
testifies emphatically that it will be so 
occupied — then it follows incontrovertibly, 
that the undertaking will yield you re- 
gular and ample returns.” 


FAMINE. 

The following particulais of the state of 
distress in the Upper Provinces are 
dated 27th May. Later reports may be 
found under the head of ” Mofussil 
News. ” 

The city and suburbs of Agra are sup- 
posed to contain a population of 80,00(), 
and now nearly an equal iiiimber of pau- 
pers from the neighbouring districts may 
be added. By the last daily report the 
burials by the police were 400, and were 
from three to four hundred for several 
days before— say 10,000 a month, at 
which rate the whole population, ordi- 
nary and accessory, would be swept olf in 
sixteen months. From 100 to 150 per 
diem of those taken to the asylum die 
within twenty.four hours, from the im- 
possibility of restoring the exhausted 
powers of nature, impaired as they gene- 
rally are by disease. It is understood, 
that of the low caste village servants, few 
beyond those now congregated at Agra 
and other places, where relief is afforded, 
survive. Even of the small renters, a 
large number have perished, others have 
abandoned their lands to escape from 
claims for rent or debts due to mabajuns, 
which they bad no means of satisfying ; 
but a still more extraordinary is, that 
some who hold rent-free lands have fled 
to other parts of the country, deserting 
their rights in despair. Every where are 
some roofless villages, and even large 
towns thinned of half their inhabitants. 
So utter has been the destruction of agri- 
cultural capital, that unless Government 
will advance to the remaining zemindars 
the means of purchasing the necesMty 
cattle and seeds and supporting the labour- 
ers, there can be no cultivation, however 
favourable may be Um api»oai^iiig aeOp 
son for agricultural, purposes. -Tfai»does» • 
not proceed firom any actual deartii of pvo-> ; 
vistons. The markeu ace nsell si^plieilv v 
with com, enbanoed; indeed^ iiv 
thfiwWiqiaiwo of 
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tance* but* liot^ao dear as to be beyond 
the roftdt of the labourer employed at the 
usual rate Of hire. Does not this show 
that the root of the evil lies in that part 
of the agricultural system that makes the 
labourer dependant on the profits and not 
on the wages of his own individual labour? 
The labouring agricultural population be- 
comes multiplic<l to the utmost extent 
that an average seastt will afford ; when 
the surplus fidls bel^ the average, they 
borrow ; when it exceeds it. they refund. 
In such circumstances the failure of two 
crops successively necessarily brings witli 
it utter privation without resources. The 
capitalist may, on reduced means, sup- 
port a smaller number of labourers, and 
tho.sc who are cast adrift may starve ; but 
the ryot who has, by the failure of one 
crop, exhausted his means of borrowing, 
must perish with all his family if the 
second crop does not yield a sufficient 
return to subsist upon till the first crop 
of the following year is realized. 

MR. MITPORD’s BEQITEST TO DACCA. 

At a meeting of inhabitants of Dacca, 
on the 11th June, respecting the fund 
bequeathed by the late Mr. H. Mitford, 
for the bench t of the city of Dacca, 
it was moved by Baboo Ramlochim 
Ghose, seconded by Baboo Nundloll 
Moonshee. and resolved, “ that a memo- 
rial be addressed to the ITon. the Court 
of Directors, praying that they might act 
as trustees for the fund bequeathed by the 
late R. Mitford, and to secure its ap- 
propriation in accordance with the will 
of the deceased for the general benefit of 
the city of Dacca.” During the proceed- 
ing, Baboo Ramlochun Ghose, after ex- 
patiating on the liberality and philan- 
thropy of the British nation, paid a just 
tribute of respect to the memory of the 
late Mr. Mitford, for his munificent be- 
quest, and commented on the proverbial 
apathy of his own countrymen, recom- 
mending to the opulent portion of them, 
to imitate, by acts of public benevolence 
aiid generosity, the example set them by 
a people who were but sojourners in this 
land, and whose conduct was daily calcu- 
lated to rouse their energies ; concluding 
with tlie remark, that unless these efforts 
wiej^ speedily followed up by correspond- 
iiigp’ exertions on their part, this once 
flourishing city would soon revert to its 
original jungle, and become the habita- 
tion Of wild beasts. 

V SOX^DISANT FBHTAUB CHUND. . 

l%e Guloa ailkir has extended the ex* 
citement prevailing amongst the natives, 
reapeeising >the ^duent Feit&nb Chund^ 
tortile J^ropeanoommuxiity. The papers 
aie^luU of repoits of {HroceOdings before 
<;Oditorikl miHm ' tod 


letters, on the snliject of the affray, re- 
lated in our last voh p. 210. 

An investigation of the affair took 
place at Ilooghly, respecting which a long 
article appears in the MngKahman ; but as 
tile Hurharu intimates that there is 
reason to believe, that “the corres- 
pondent of the Englishman is either 
one of the accused, or one of the profes- 
sional gentlemen engaged for the sou. 
disant Rajah," we abstain from extracting 
from it. The matter was also in a course 
of inquiry in a private room at the police 
office, before Mr. OTlanlon (Mr. Robi- 
son occasionally going into the room), 
publication being prohibited; which is 
another reason why we should be wary 
of entering minutely into the subject, 
which must come before the Supreme 
Court; as bail has been required from 
Mr. Ogilvie, the magistrate who acted in 
the affair, to answ''er to an indictment foe 
murder ! Mr. Macfiirlane, another magis- 
trate, joined Mr. OTlanlon in requiring 
bail; Messrs. R. D. Mangles and J. 
Lowis are each bound in the sum of- 
Co. Rs. 50,000, and Mr. O. himself, in 
Co.'s Rs. one lac, that Mr. Ogilvie do ap- 
pear at the ensuing sessions of Oyer and 
Terminer, to answer any indictment that 
may be made agiiinst him. The charge 
states, “ for bis causing, on the 2d o/ 
May last, the deaths, by gun-shots, of 
Govind Sing, Saijee Meajce, and Tacar- 
cliiind Chuckerbutty ; also for causing 
several others to be wounded, whose 
names are unknown. " Mr. Robison de- 
clined making himself a party in taking 
the bail. 

The examination of witnesses concluded 
on the 22d June. The most material 
were the nazir and dorogah of Burdwan, - 
The former deposed to his being sent for 
by Perteiib Cliiind, and to his going on 
board his budgerovv, and to his having 
received a letter written in English for 
tlie magistrate, but which he returned to 
the bearer of it ; and also to his having 
received two other letters written in 
Persian, from Pertaub Cliuiid. He could 
not state the hour he received the letters, 
nor from whom they came. They were 
signed by Raja Pertaub CTiiind. He di- 
rected the bearer of the English letter to 
send it himself to the magistrate, if he 
wished it to be sent. To the bearer of 
the two Persian letters, he gave no reply, 
but sent the epistles to l^e magistrate 
after the disturbance waa over. The coh^ 
tents of one of the Persian letters was a 
request to him, the nazir, to point. out to 
him how many and what part of Pertaub 
Chund's followers he wished to dispera^. . 
He further said, that he informed 
magistrate of the whole of the proc^jf^- 
ings ; but when cross-examined, hs stati^ 
that he was. ahosu to inform the magittriiie 
of (ha lett<v IM Sad 




interrupted by the magistrate's saying, 
“ insert all in your report.” 'fhis con- 
versation took place on liis way, with the 
magistrate and otliers, to Mr. Alexan- 
der’s house. He saw the sepoys load 
their guns, but could not say whether 
they put balls in them or not. lie was 
on the bank of the river when the sepoys 
were drawn up in a line. A boat was 
seen making off from IVrtaub Chund's 
iKiat, and the captain ordered two guns 
to be fired over them. TJiey were fired ; 
then three others were fired, and after- 
wards many others were fired, one after 
another. He did not hear Mr. Ogilvie 
give any orders to fire. Mr. Ogilvie was 
in his sight all the time. He further said, 
that forty-two burkundazes hud been sent 
to Culna, by a person in Prawn Ilaboo's 
or the Raja of Burdwan's employ, lie 
saw them on the banks of the river. 

The durogali deposed, that no riot or 
disturbance had taken place on the part 
Fertaub Cliund's people. In many in- 
stances be denied what the iiazir hud 
stated. He was examined as to the de- 
position be had made before Mr. Ogilvie 
at Burdwan, and respecting which be 
could give no explunation. He said that 
be could neither read Bengali ee nor Per- 
sian ; that the nazir had done all. lie 
gave further evidence, which it was not 
deemed prudent to publish. 

A letter from Mr.W. Onslow, of the 
civil service, has appeared in the Frimd 
oj ImUa, inveighing in rather strong lan- 
guage against the proceedings against 
Mr. Ogilvie. 

Great complaints are made of the 
alleged arbitrary manner in which Mr. 
Shaw, the legal adviser of the soi-disant 
rajah, has been treated, on going with 
Mr. Hedger to Burdwan, to attend the 
investigation. It is said that he was 
arbitrarily seized by order of Mr. Ogilvie, 
dragged through tiie streets to the cut- 
chery, his papers taken from him, bis bail 
refused, and he incarcerated. 

It is said, that besides the indictment 
against Mr. Ogilvie, and a criminal infor- 
mation against Mr. Bsplow, for neglect 
of his magisterial and judicial duties, no 
less than Uiirtem civil actions, arising out 
of the Culna affair, have been instituted 
by different parties against the first-named 
gentleman. 

, Mr. Prinsep attended the examination 


brother of one ranee and the Isttier of 
the other, from all nianagement of, or 
concern with, tlie property. The com- 
missioner for the division was about to 
proceed by dawk to carry these orders 
into effect, and in person make arrange- 
ments for the futu];e control of the 
estate. 

RKNTS IN THE EAi^ftlN SETTLEMENTS. 

A draft of an Act, which was read in 
Council on the 21st May, for regulating 
the assessment of rents in Penang, Sin- 
gapore, and Malacca, enaerts, that if any 
person sliall bold or occu])y any land 
within any of the settlements aforesaid, 
for which such person shall not have ob- 
tained a grant or title, or if the grant or 
title under which such person cliiims to 
hold or occu]>y any land, shall be decided 
by the commissioner ajipointed under 
Act X. of 1837, or by other competent 
authority, to be invalid, such land shall 
be liable to assessment, and shall be as- 
sessed in such manner, at such rate, and 
under such conditions, as the commis- 
sioner or other competent authority afore- 
said, or as the collec'tor acting under the 
iiistnictions of the Governor of Bengal, 
shall determine. 

CASE OP VIOLENCE. 

The Ilurharu details tiie particulars of 
an allcgcMl “ case of violence,” in which a 
firm in Calcutta, having causes of dissatis- 
faction with a ]>aitner in ii sugar concern, 
caused him to be illegally arrested at 
night, and then sent up from Calcutta a 
force consisting of thirty European sailors 
and forty burkundauzes, wlio took the 
fiictory hy storm, the wife of the gentle- 
man and her childrcm escaping across the 
river in a dinghy. The assailants had no 
sort of legal process with them. As pro- 
ceedings are to be commenced against 
them in the Supreme Court, we wait for 
an authentic statement of facts. 

DACOITY. 

The frequency of dacoity, and the au- 
dacity of the robbers, are the subject of 
loud complaint. The Hurkaru of JuneS^ 
contains the particulars of a dacoity per- 
petrated in the house of a baboo at Sul- 
keab, by a bund of nearly one hundred 
arm^ wen, who cruelly, murdered two 


pn the part pf Mr. Ogilvie, and Mr. L. 
..Clarire on bilbalf the prosecution. 

/^lii.4SOii«^uence of the failure of the 
Bluhilp of burdwan to pay the Govem- 
witli punctuuity, tbe Sud- 
: ftevenue have, on the report 

, directed that 

be brought under 
Wards, 
is Uie 


men, and severely wounded three others. 
Their object in attacking the house .pf 
the baboo, was to obtain possession of 
Rs. 2,000, which he had received the 
previously; but tliey were disappointed, 
as the money had been sent to Galciiii^ 
Strange to sa^, the whole p( 'this 
body of dacMiits, after perpetrati^.^^^ 
murders, vntkin 
with torches .and 

flutes, diruins, &c, weem iSfoir" cIjSnifd 
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and remain undetected ! Several other 
reports appear Of dacoities, attended with 
murders, committed within a short dis- 
tance of Calcutta with impunity, the 
villains almost invariably effecting their 
escape; and latterly these robberies seem 
to have grrcfitly increased — a state of 
affairs which, it is justly said, ** calls 
loudly for a speedy reform in our police 
system.’* ^ 

In an inquiry at Bliasut into a dacoity, 
which took place at Sekree, some of the 
robbers, who were taken, confessed the 
fact, and alleged tliat a moonshee, a re- 
lative of the sheristadar of the magistrate, 
was in their gang, and present at the 
(huroity. The inoonshee’s house was 
searched, mid part of the booty discovered 
there. The sheristadar lias been suspended. 

THE BlIOTAN EMBASSY. 

Letters have been received from the 
British embassy in Bhotari, from which it 
appears, that Cnpt. Pemberton and party 
have abandoned their original plan of pro- 
ceeding into Thibet, and were expected 
in Calcutta. 

MILITARY ITEMS. 

Mr. Stocqueler, of the Erif/Ushman, has 
proposed a scheme of a Bonus Fund, 
for purchasing retirements. More than 
fifty regiments are said to be in its favour. 
Its details areas follow: 

The fund to be formed by the monthly 
payment of Us. ;i(X) per regiment, in the 
following proportions : 


The Major...# W 

Senior (!aptain. .To 

Second diltxj 25 

The other 3, 1.5 Rs. each 45 

Senior Lieutenant 15 

Seven others at 10 each 70 

Senior Ensign 10 

Three others at 5 each 15 


Ks. .KH) 

Each regiment, obtaining the step, to 
pay 118.1,000 more, of which .500 shall be 
paid - by the major, 200 by the captains, 
200 by the lieutenants, and 100 by the 
ensigns. The fund thus raised, to be 
placed at tlie disposal of an army agency 
firm, to be applied (under the sanction of 
any three infantry officers at the presi- 
dency) to the purcliase of retirements 
from tlie higher ranks of the infantry 
branch down to the tenth major on the 
g|iimeral list No fixed sum to be paid to 
any officer willing to retire, but the agents 
to be authorized to make the best bazgain 
ih their power, in no case paying more 
^tt>ih' R8.25,000. The agents to make the 
W^if 'dUigent m into the circum- 

'"Iraiciil’iinder Wliich Officers express their 
' i^tire, and to' be prohibited 
emanating 
to offlesrs, who. 


from any particular ci^umstahees, are 
obliged, or ascertainabiy determined, to 
quit the service within a brief space of 
time. This rule, however, is not to have 
prospective effect, but to apply solely to 
officers now holding commissions as 
lieut. -colonels, as they will have contri- 
buted nothing to this fund. The corres- 
ponding agents in London to be request- 
ed by the agents in Calcutta, to seek out 
the field officers in England, or on the 
Continent, and ascertain their intentions 
and wishes in respect to retirement, 
communicating the same to the Calcutta 
agents overland, that they may arrange for 
the purchase of the step. The maximum 
of field officers bought out annually to be 
twelve ; and if there is a surplus, regiments 
shall only be called on to contribute as 
much as will make the accumulation of 
the second year equal in amount to that 
of the first. The London corresponding 
agents to be authorized to collect the 
monthly subscription, at the approved 
rate, from officers on furlough in Europe. 

It has been rumoured in the highest 
military circles, that the present sphere of 
action allotted to the Military Board is 
by far too circumscribed, and the Govern- 
ment has determined to increase its pow- 
ers, by placing under it the whole of the 
Indian Ecclesiastical department, with 
the Indian Navy and Pilot service of 
Bengal . — Agra Uhhbar, Judy 5, 

The retirements of the undermentioned 
•officers of the Artillery are determined on: 
('apt. li. G Roberts, from the begiiiiiing 
of August (vacating the acting deputy 
principal cominissaryship of ordnance in 
Fort William) ; Capt. J.S. Kirby, in ail 
November ; and Capt. Giles Emly, on 
or before the 31 st December. The re- 
tirement of Capt. Roberts will promote 
('apt. Dallas to be a first class, and Brevet 
('apt. Bazely to be a sec;ond-class com- 
missary ill the department. — Hurkaru^ 
July 10. 

An European general court- martialis 
ordered to be assembled to-morrow in 
Fort William, for the trial of Lieut. Hart- 
mqn, 9th Foot, stationed at Cbinsurali. 
Lieut. -col. James Frushard, is Presi- 
dent, and the members who are to com- 
pose the court have been selected from 
Dum Dum, Barrackporey aiid the garrison 
of Fort William. If We are rightly in- 
formed, some occuifejQteeiiilat’ Chahder- 
nagore have led to the fono^tibn of 
court. — JSngKshman, JitneH^ x 

Brigadier Lindsay, 
niand of Barrackpote on 
A circumstance has lately taken 
there, which will in all pro6abilitjr:^b8!ili^ 
natter fat inVestf|atioi|, birfore a ' 
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iBOuit- martial. A joungr officer of Native 
Infantry, when at table with , several 
other gentlemen, some days ago, flung a 
bottle or a glass at one of the company, 
by which his forehead and face have been 
much injured. The sole apparent cause 
for this outrage is ridiculous — a deficiency 
of Hodgsoii 1 the party attacked having 
possessed himself of the fag-end of a bot- 
tle of ale, which the assailant also covet- 
ed. The business was at first likely to 
have been kept back, the offender having 
given such explanation as he could ; but it 
has since come to the knowledge of the 
commanding officer, who has forwarded a 
statement of the whole to the major- 
general commanding the division. — Jlurk, 
July^ 

We are informed, from Ghazeepore, 
that the case against Brevet Capt. Woot- 
ton, H.M. 44th Foot, on whom a gene- 
ral cour,t- martial has assembled at Be- 
nares, originates in a matter of some five 
years* standing. It appears that Capt. 
W. only rejoined his regimeut from a 
furlough to Europe in the course of 
April last, when he was immediately 
placed in arrest. His leave of absence 
firom the 44ch, which immediately pre- 
ceeded his departure from India on medi- 
cal certificate, dates back to September 
1833, and thus, but for the reason of bis 
absence and the manifest impediment to 
any arrangement whicli it occasioned, the 
accused would not now be liable to trial 
or punishment for the offence which he is 
alleged to have committed. The benefit 
of the 20th section of the Mutiny Act 
cannot be claimed by the pri.soner. no 
suitable opportunity for assembling a 
court having occurred within the pre- 
scribed peri^ of three years, nor at any 
previous time to the present, and he is 
thus as much amenable to justice, as if the 
offence had been just committed. — Ibid. 

The Government have directed an im- 
mediate augmentation to be made of the 
Assam Sebundy Corps of one sub^ar, 
one jemadar, four havaldars, four iiuicks, 
and eighty sepoys, in order to enable the 
corps not only to meet the heavy demands 
made upon it for out-post duties, but also 
to repel any attacks being made in Lower 
Assam by the Burmese. Whenever the 
jBritish relations with the Ava govern, 
ment will admit of it, these additional 
men are to beabsoihed by being brought 
ori Umi effective establishment as vacan- 
July 4. 

\;:?>0ie movements to the north-west, 
t^&dgues of the Nepaulese, and the 
tmoPhtinty wlMcb hangs over the proceed- 
ings; iff Sovereip of Ava, have set our 
nflMtn^ oh the gta vtvc, and active em- 
pToj^ent jentewAsre is anticipated with 
the; commeneeii^nt of the cold season, 
it appe^ iMve ^been issued to 


keep the treaiuilefffhir ^ 
military ffisbufsementai^tbe 
Nepaul areclosriy wateheflaiidall'tett^ 
intercepted ; the idea, of a relief Is si^ to 
be abandoned, and, in 8ho]% to use- the 
expressive words of a aiiUti^ frieh^ 
^*the candle is lighting at bc»th seiids.^ 
Something has reached us relative to the 
requisition of the Supreme Government 
for additional troopafroin England, and 
another frigate or two for the Gulpli, but 
we are not at liberty to mention all that 
is communicated to us. — Ibid. 

We have it on what we consider good 
authority, that no corps will move, in re- 
lief, this year in Upper India. The move- 
ment of an army towards the north-west 
is anticipated, but nothing decisive is yet 
known. — X>eMt Gnc., June 20. 


MOFUSSXL NXWS. 

The morning of the 29th June pre- 
sented the novel but distsessing spectacle 
of a prince descended from the great 
Timoiir expiating with his life on the 
scaffold a murder committed under cir- 
cumstances of peculiar airocity. 

The criminal, Mirza Hyder Sliekoh, 
a cousin of bis present Majesty, during 
a storm that visited Delhi on the 11th 
ult., murdered liis wif<b the Kaudera 
Sultan Begum, by cutting her almost 
to pieces with a sword, after whicli be 
quietly left the house, and threw himself 
down a well near at hand, with the in- 
tention of perpetrating suicide. His cou- 
rage, however, failed, and he was drawn 
out, anfl secured by persons w*ho had 
collected on hearing his cries for help. 
When the murder was reported to his 
Majesty, he directed his minister to wait 
on the Govemor-generars agent, and 
solicit his interference. Mr. Metcalfe 
accordingly deputed the assistant agent. 
Cornet Robinson, to hold an inquest on 
the body, but it was some time before 
the relatives of the deceased would allow 
that gentleman to enter the anderoom 
Permission was at last given, upon con- 
dition that he alone should view the bodyv 
which presented a most appalling sigbti 
being a complete mass of bloody fleslu^ 
It was stated by one of the female atteiU 
dants that the victim was eight months . 
adxanced in pregnancy, and the flietwas;: 
afterward substantiated on the trial ^ ^ 

On the 13th, Mr. Metcalfe waited, on i 
his Majesty, by whom it was- requested 
that he would investigate the case^' end-^ 
that, if proved, the murderer: shouldfieitiN* 
with be put to death, attbe ^pbcq-wheii' 
he committed the deed. Ineecaondlimeik^ 
with the King's wish/ afl paeliee 
attendance the same day at tihe c e ai da»iB|^it...' 
After a careful aiid patient ipvsstig«tifll|kv 
of the ease before our 
Moeftee Siidder-ool Sqddbeiinvdte 
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was fiilly proved, independent of t)ie pri- 
KOiier’s voluntory confession, who refused 
offering any defence in extenuation. 

The proceedings, with the Sudder>ooI * 
Suddoor’s Futwa (declai'iiig tlie prisoner 
liable to Kissas,) having been submitted 
to Government, their reply was received 
on the 26th ult approving of the same, 
and with reference to his majesty's wishes, 
authorized the extreme penalty of death 
being carried into effect on the prisoner, 
in such manner as might be most benefi- 
cial as an example and agreeable to his 
majesty's feelings. It was finally deter- 
mined that the prisoner should be hung 
on the following Friday, which sentence 
was communicated to him by the agent. 
He heard his doom with sullen apathy, 
and merely replied — Sote jichdy ‘very 
good.* 

From this period he employed himself 
in aiTunging liis affairs, and, on the morn- 
ing previous to execution, sent for his 
child, about a-year old, which was in the 
last stage of disease : it expired during 
the day, and when told of its death, he 
smiled, but said nothing. 

On Friday, at day-break, 200 of the 
sappers and miners, the palace guards, 
and 400 of his majesty's troo])$, were 
drawn out (round the gallows erected 
within the palacc),undcr command of Capt. 
Wilson, the killadar. At half-past five, 
his Majesty held a durbar in the Motee 
Mehnl, at which the agent attended; in 
the meantime Mr. liohinson, to whom the 
superintendence of the execution w’as 
intrusted, proceeded with his majesty's 
vakeel and a party of regulars, to the 
killadar’s quarters, at which place the 
prisoner was confined. After a few mo- 
ments spent in prayer, tlie procession 
moved on, and reached the scaffold in 
about ten minutes. 

The prince, having quitted his palan- 
quin, ascended the drop with great 
coolness. Mussulman executioners had 
been provided, but he called to the ser- 
vant who had been in attendance, and 
begged him to adjust the rope, wdiich the 
roan did. -Every thing being ready, the 
supportera were withdrawn, and the un- 
fortunate prince was launched into eter- 
nity. He appeared to suffer very little ; 
a few convulsive movements and he was 
a corpse. Immediately afterw'ards, the 
assistant proceeded and reported the com- 
pletion of the sentence to his majesty, 
wlio forthwith dismissed his durbar and 
retired to the Mehal, apparently greatly 
distressed. The body, after one hour's 
suspension, was taken down and buried, 
in a place prepared, close to the tomb of 
Ntzaro-oo-deen Oliah. 

The execution of this prince within the 
palace of bis ancestors has caused no 
slight ejusitemeiit among the inhabitants 
of our imperial city. It appears not a 
Vcir«27.No. 107. 
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little singular, that those of the blood 
royal, with a few exceptions, should ac- 
knowledge the justness of that sentence, 
which has consigned one of their race 
to an ignominious death, while, on the 
other hand, the mass of the citizens of Delhi 
viewed the deserved punishment of the 
royal murderer as an act of tyranny, and 
confirming the general belief that has 
lately existed of the desire of government 
to detract from, and reduce by every 
means in their power, those marks of 
consideration and privileges, now enjoyed 
by the King of Delhi. Why the mem- 
bers of tlie royal family have coincided, 
is easily explained. The victim was the 
niece of his majesty, and independent of 
being related to the heads of the family, 
was universally respected and beloved 
for her very correct and virtuous course 
of life, and we fear she was a solitary in- 
stance among the female inhabitants of 
the palace. Mirza llyder Shekoh was 
but a remote branch of royalty, without 
many connexions, and deemed by all who 
knew him, u reprobate. The supposed 
cause of murder (namely, because his wife 
refused to associate with one of his concu- 
bines)— one account states that the murder 
was commited heeaiisc slie refused to 
part with half her jewels, for u paramour 
of the prince-^lso lessened the feeling 
in his favour. We are afraid that had the 
victim l>een a jxjor helpless slave girl, no 
means would have been left untried to 
save his life. 

Wc must not withhold our humble 
tribute of praise to the king, for his firm 
and just conduct throughout the whole 
transaction ; the feeling and sentiments 
expressed by him are worthy of the uni- 
versal and great respect in which he is 
held by all classes of people ; nor should 
the arduous exertions of our agent be 
forgotten. Few are aware of the embar- 
rassing situation in which he was placed, 
or of the difficulty experienced in bringing 
the proceeding to su(;h a satisfactory close, 
without requiring the evidence of tlio^e, 
who, from their high rank and sex, r oiild 
not have been examined without suffering 
disgrace in the eyes of the natives ; and, 
last, but not least, we cannot sufficiently 
express our admiration at the delicacy 
eviiK’ed by Government to his majesty, 
in not interfering furtljer than by sanc- 
tioning the penalty of death being carried 
into effect according to his majesty’s 
wish. It is thie that by the treaty of 
1803, the power of life and death is 
guaranteed to the king, but it speaks 
well for Government tha^ in the present 
day, when treaties are held as so much 
waste paper, it has yet been mindful of 
that respect due to the fallen, but still 
cherished name of Timour . — Delhi Gox., 
Jtdy 4 . 

Aqra , — Mr J. Neave, the civil and 

(U) 
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session judge, lias been suspended for 
neglect of duty. , 

The drought, which eoutiriues unin- 
terruptedly and unmitigatedly, and is 
becoming a matter of very serious consi- 
deration, has begun to affect the market. 
Wheat, which was in the middle ct* .Time 
selling at 134 seers, is now at 1 1 4, and 
the prices of other grain have risen in 
proportion. The number of poor em- 
ployed exhibits a decrease of 13,922. 
This is a striking commentary on the 
views entertained by some of our worthy 
economists, as to the exiiedieiicy of allow- 
ing these paupers just sufficient food to 
save them from absolute starvation ; 
because, if it were raised beyond this 
allo>vance, they would never disperse, 
but remain slothfully depending on Go- 
vernment. — Ukhbary July M. 

A correspondence has been published 
between Mr. It. N. Hamilton, the 
officiating commissioner, and the editor 
of the Agra XJkhbary in consequence of 
an insinuation, by an anonymous cor- 
respondent in that paper, that a “ recent 
appointment to a deputy collectorsliip of 
an illiterate individual, devoid alike of 
natural talent, of parts, and of any iixed 
principles,” is attributable to his having 
a pretty wife. Mr. Hamilton, stating 
that he is a party to the nomination of 
deputy collectors in the second division, 
called upon the editor to disclose the 
name of the author of the letter, or to 
induce him to come forward. Neither 
has been done- Messrs, Robinson and 
De Grayther, the collector and deputy 
collector of Futteyghur district, demanded 
the name of the writer, on pain of prose- 
cution. The writer on this, authorised the 
editor to disclaim any allusion to those 
gentlemen. 

Goveniment have refused to acknow- 
ledge the claims of Mirza Kambcr, to 
be considered as heir to his lute father. 
Prince Sooleeman Shakoh. One branch 
of the native noblesse has thus been cut 
off. 

Slight shocks of an earthquake were 
felt at the station on the 26th and 27th 
May. 

Kunbeer Singh, an officer in the 
Nepaul Rajah’s service, lately passed 
through Agra on a mission to Can- 
dahar. 

The state of health of the Agra com- 
munity generally is rather favourable, not- 
withstanding the recurrence of the hot 
winds, and the late ncarly-mclting wea- 
ther, which has continued almost since 
the 20th June, when it was hoped tliat 
the long-wished for rains had set in, but 
ended in most distressing disappoint- 
ment. Two men of the European regi- 
ment having died of apoplexy lately from 
the heat, it has become nccessair to put 
tl# tatties tip again at the hospitals and 


barracks — the tatties, too, of individuals 
are in use again, and houses shut up as 
in the middle of May. Gloomy and 
alarming is the prospect, therefore, of a 
second year of famine ! The wind is 
noiv coming from rather a better quarter 
to bring us the elements of rain, hut 
until there is enough of vapour blown to 
tile Himalayan barrier, there to be cooled 
down, and sent back again in heavy 
clouds to be precipitated, it is to be 
hoped, on the plains as rain, none will 
come down in ubundsiice most probably. 
The drought has already destroyed half 
of the khureef crop, and should it con- 
tinue fifteen days longer, a failure, as total 
as that of the last rain crop, must be the 
result, 'i'he immigration of paupers has 
again set into tlie station, in consequence 
of this drought. So accurately has an 
equilibrium been maintained between the 
rate of wages allowed to the paupers 
employed at Agra, and the means of 
subsistence procurable by labourers in 
the district, that the slightest action 
disturbs it. On the appearance of rain, a 
rapid emigration took ))lace, but the rain 
not falling, a counter ell'eet was produced, 
and an immediate immignitiori followed. 
This is further an irresistible evidence, 
that the allowance made at Agra was not 
so much ill excess, as to prevent the 
paupers dispersing when a prospect of 
employment appeared ; hut was calcu- 
lated with a minute nicety, in respect to 
the state of this and other districts.— 
Agra Ukhhary July 5. 

Cawnpore. — Not a drop of rain has yet 
(June 17) fallen, and the weather con- 
tinues intensely hot. The barracks of 
H. M.’s .3d dragoons are still jealously 
guarded against the intrusion of the gentle 
breezes; a certain number of men are 
nightly appointed for the purpose of see- 
ing, at stated periods, tliat every door to 
ivindward is carefully closed : the hos- 
pital of the regiment is crowded, deaths 
are of daily occurrence, the cessation of 
mortality, jireviously announced, being 
unfortunately of brief duration. Whether 
the exclusion from the barracks of the 
external air during such suffocating nights 
as are now experienced, has any thing to 
do with the prevailing sickness, let the 
doctors decide ; the measure is under- 
stood to originate with the chief medical 
officer of the regiment, by whose opinion 
the gallant commandant is, in such a 
matter, naturally guided. Mr. O 
of sporting or rather horse- dealing ceier 
brity, has not left the station, as was siijp-. 
posed ; he lately sent a cartel to pi^ 
worthy magistrate, with whom he bad a 
difference of opinion, touching a fine iibr 
posed on Mr. O — ^ for contempt , pf 

court. Mr. W of course 

the invitation, whereupon the .bearpr ^ 
the message c^led out the ina^^triiie hki 
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his ovirn account, for refusing to meet his 
friend. The affair 1ms been referred, it is 
said, to military authority. The Amateurs 
gave a house-warming by the ))erfurinance 
of The Miller and his Men and Raising 
the Wind^ on the evening of the 19th. 
The roads which traverse cantonments 
are in a shocking state. The paupers now 
employed hy Government, and the Relief 
Society, would be more advantiigcously 
engaged in mending tlie ways of (.awri- 
poor than in digging a tank, the use of 
which seems very problematical. — Ibid. 
June 23. 

Futtegurh. — The mortality in the gaol 
of this Sudder station has been for the 
inontli of iMfirch, 1S8 deatlis out of I, *169 
inmates, and for April, 191 deaths out of 
1,41 1 inmates. Tlie rate of morUility thus 
exhibited is appalling, exceeding for the 
respeetive muiitits 1.00 per eeiit., or ainii- 
hilatory of tlie whole gaol ])U])ulation in 
about nine months. This far exct?eds 
cither tlie Cawnpoor or even the Agra 
moitiility, and is, perhaps, the lieuviest in 
the country. — Ibid. 

AUahahad.^—I^ dreadful whirlwind oc- 
curred here on the 2(1 June. The whole 
sky was blood-red^ not vvith clouds, for 
there was not a cloud to be seen. Over- 
head moved iniinense masses of dust; 
but below there was not a breath of 
wind ! The people said tln^y m.'ver saw 
such a sight. Shortly after, it became dark 
and the wind moved on strongly, carry- 
ing with it the sand and dust, ft soon 
became extremely dark, though the sun 
was still up. The darkness was not 
only visible but tangible. The loss on the 
river was dreiulful. On shore, people were 
dashed into ravines, and against walls 
and trees others suffered by the falling 
of buildings and trees, and many were 
cut by tiles ; two dead bodies were picked 
up. A few days before, the shock of an 
earthquake was felt. 

Simhh. — A large force, under Major- 
general Duncan, is to move to the Sutlej, 
after the rains, jirepardtory to a meeting 
between Lord Auckland and llunjcet 

Various rumours are afloat, as to whe- 
ther the Governor-general will return to 
Simlah during the approaching year. The 
opinion, which more generally prevails, 
is, that his lordship will proceed by dak 
to Calcutta, in the latter end of next year, 
if not called down sooner, and that the 
officers attached to the Bengal Presi- 
dency will follow ; while the departments 
connected with the N.W. Provinces will 
in future be stationed at Alltihahad. Other 
reports determine that the Governor will 
return to Simlah. The most probable in- 
ferexice is, however, that his lordship's 
fiktiire movexnents will mainly depend op 
the curcumstoce of his being able ^ 


carry into effect those objects which are 
the cause of his visit to these provinces. 

A mission from the ruler of the Pun- 
jaiib, hcad(‘d Iiy Sirdar Geet Sing (said 
to be Runjeet’s nephew), came in here 
and encamped to the nortliward of Pros- 
pect-hill, near the vilhige of Biighog. The 
Sirdar was received by the Governor- 
general in durbar. 11c reviewed his 
escort in the presence of the Governor- 
general and Commander-in-chief. He left 
on the 12th May on his return to Lahore. 
The escort consisted of a small party of 
irregular horse, dressed in yellow ; and a 
company of infantry, whose uniform is red 
faced with yelUjw, yellow tiirban.s and 
white trousers, with black accoutrements. 

NATIVE STATES. 

Nepaul. — J setters from Titalaya, re- 
ceiv(jd at Calcutta in the hcgitiriiiig of 
.luly, excited considerable alarm, by 
stating that a party of Goorkbas had 
taken possession of Nogva, a fort on the 
old road, ten miles from Borjeliiig, and 
considerably within the Sikkim territory 
cedt^d to us, wliere they were said to be 
stockading tliemselves. Col. Lloyd, at 
Dorjfling, was entirely without troops. 
A letter from our own correspondent, 
dated July 8, states that the report was 
not correct ; that the Ncpaiilese had not 
stockaded tliemselves south of Dorj cling; ' 
that the party who had taken up a posi- 
tion are sii]>]n>sed not to be Goorkhus; 
“but it is not clear,*’ be adds, “ that the 
Nepal C’oiirt is not at the bottom of this 
movement.” 

A report was mentioned in the English-, 
man of July 16, that the passes leading 
into Riingpore, Punieah, &c. had been 
occupied by a Nepaulese force of 2(),1XX) 
men. The Courier of July 17 states, that 
no report of this had reached Govern- 
ment, and there appeared to be no foun- 
dation for the rumour. 

A Nepaulese mission, with Martabbar 
Singh (the general who visited Calcutta 
on an embassy from the Nepaul Court) 
at its liead, has been stopped by a detach, 
ment of the 20tli N. I., when about to 
cross the Sutlej, near Loodiaiia. Very 
contradictory accounts are given of the 
object of the mission. The Delhi Gazette 
states* that the party (about 100) were 
endeavouring to proceed to Herat. 
TJie Englishman reports, tliat they had 
been despatched -to Runjeet Singh. The 
Hurkarut however, states as the real 
object, a visit to Shah Shooja, the ex- 
king of Cahool. This paper asserts: 
“It has been known for months, that 
purchases of gun-locks and flints, to b 
large extent, have been going on in Cal- 
cutta for the Nepaulese.” 

Thfi Punjab , — At his durbar, his bighr 
ness ipye orders, that o.iit of Um sa liQrsea 
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presented by Sirdar Sultan Mahomed, 
two should be fattened, as they would 
be presented to the Governor-general, 
the one with a golden, and the other with 
a silver saddle. The remaining four will 
be given to his rooosahebs. One of the 
courtiers represented that the ('andahar 
horses would be a better present for the 
Governor-general. His highness replied, 
that among other presents, the Candahar 
horses will be given also. 

His highness remarked to Dhian Sing, 
that some of the moonshces of the Court 
were in the habit of sending daily accounts 
of every thing that transpired therein, to 
the news- writers of various places ; a 
thing which he did not approve of, and 
that he would fine every one of them 
Rs. 300 a-piece, when proved to have 
done so. — Lood. UkJibnVt May 5. 

From the I^ahore Ukhbars we also 
learn, that on the maharajah being in- 
formed that a letter had arrived for him 
from Capt. Burnes, announcing his with- 
drawal from Cabul, his highness observed 
tliat Dost Mabomined Klian might live 
to rue the day, and it was now clear 
enough, that that chief believed he had 
made a better book with the Russians. 
Sirdar Ummur Sing remarked, it was 
impossible to say what such a combi- 
nation of powers might effect ; but that, 
if it were every man for himself, the 
Khyburwalla, with his 100,000 horse 
and 25,000 infantry, might come down 
when he pleased. He would encounter 
Sikhs, who had been victorious in the 
mountains in Mooltan and in Cashmere. 
— Z}efhi Gaz.^Jvne 13. 

The deputation to Lahore, consisting 
of Mr. Macnaghten, Captains Maegregor 
and Osborne, and Dr. Drummond, readied 
Roupur on the 18th ultimo, and on the 
20th crossed the Sutlej : eiglit days were 
consumed in travelling from this to the 
Beeali river (the Hyphasis), where the 
party arrived on the 2Stfa. The country 
between these rivers is represented to be 
very well cultivated and rich, yielding an 
annual revenue to the amount of thirty- 
six lakhs. On the 29th they reached the 
camp of the raja, where they were received 
with great enthusiasm ; and on the 30th 
they met the raja himself, who had waited 
their arrival^ for several days previous. 
The maharaja’s force consisted of seven 
regiments and 10,000 cavalry, .with artil- 
lery. The deputation would, it is said, 
remain eight days with the raja doing 
diplomacy, and then return to Loodee- 
anah.— Ukhbar, June 14*. 

An Unee of the akhbar-navies, sta* 
tiohed at Cauboot, was received, stating 
that tha ameer of that place made up his 
mind'tb ^ehd one of his sons to the camp 
, of the Iran anr^, on a Vecalut, and tliat 
the Russian ambassador was resolved to 
proceed to the mvtiropdtis of Lahore. 


Oh the ambassadors of the RtigKsh 
being present, the maharajah addressed 
them to this effect. “ Your contrivances 
are so good and clever that it is impossi- 
ble for the cleverest amongst the natives 
of Hindostan to appreciate them. In the 
first place, the nature of your promises 
and agreements is now well known to the 
chiefs ; and in the second place, not the 
tenth ]>art of the friendship and unani- 
mity which prevails amongst the English 
gentlemen, is to be found among the 
rajahs of Hindoostan.” — Zood. Ukhbars 
June 23. 

Letters from Loodianah confirm the 
statement of Uunjeet Singh having taken 
umbnige at some proposition on the part 
of our mission, and departed in high dud- 
geon. The mission had followed him to 
Laliore, at his express desire, where it 
remained by the latest accounts. It is 
said, that the object of llie mission is to 
obtain leave to march British troo])S 
through the Punjuub — ^fililing which, it is 
supposed we shall seek a path through 
Sinde. — Englishman^ Jviy 13. 

Reports of Riinjeet’s death were rife 
at Calcutta the beginning of July, but 
they were ascertained to be unfounded. 
It is also said, that his troops under Gen. 
Allard had been defeated by Dost Ma- 
hommed Khan. 

CahooL — The chief of Cabool lately 
held a council of the wise heads of his 
empire, to consult about the best means 
to be resorted to for the safety of the 
state. The chief requested to know 
whether it would be wise for him to form 
alliance with the chiefs of Ilindoostan, or 
with the people of Iran. Some of them 
maintained that the latter ought not to 
be done, as the Iranians belonged to the 
Shea sect of the Mahomedan creed ; but 
this objection was overruled by one of 
the moulavces stating, that inasmuch as 
the Sheas are not prohibited from read- 
ing Namauz and tlie Koran, and they 
perform the pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
other ceremonies prescribed by the Ma- 
faomedan religion, there can be no harm 
in making friendship with the ruler of 
Iran. The chief approved of the re- 
marks, and made up his mind to send 
one of his sons to Iran.*— UMar, 
June 9. 

People arrived from Cabool state, that 
Sirder Dost Mahomed Khan, Who had 
long since entered into a treaty with the 
Company, has formed a greaet firiendship 
with the officers of the Iran^ Aitny.-^lbta, 
June 23. 

A letter ‘from the Upper Profinces, 
says: ** We have various reports 'here, 
consequent oh the ejectment^' If T may 
use ^he Okpiksribn, 
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courtr of GaliooU It is said that the main 
object of the intended interview, in 
November next, between the Governor- 
general and the sovereign of the Pun- 
jaub, is to arrange a plan for the restora- 
tion of Shall Shooja ul-Miilk to the 
throne of Cabool, by the united efforts of 
our and liimjeet’s governments, backed 
l)y a powerful army from both sides ; that 
the Uiissian envoy has completely suc- 
ceeded with the usurper. Dost Mahom- 
med ; that they are organising a force for 
the invasion of the Seikh territories, and 
that Uunject is anxious to secure the 
support of our govern mciit in opposing 
the invaders.” — J^nglishnajif May 24. 

Bokhara, — Uy letters received from 
merchants at Bokhara, it appears that 
Shah Morad, the ruler of Bokhara, con- 
sidering himself as an old friend to the 
ruler of Herat, had forwarded an army, 
consisting of four tliousand musketeers, 
for tlie protection of the territories of 
the latter. When they got near the fort 
of Gorgan, spies took information to the 
chiefs oftlie Iran army, that forces from 
Turkistaii had arrived for the aid of 
Herat, and their intention was to enter 
the fort. On this, measures were 
adopted to stop the progress of the said 
army, and the consequence was that they 
were obliged to return home disap- 
pointed.-— /lood. Ukhbar, •/une 9, 

Scind, — By intelligence from Scind, it 
appears that some ten or twelve thousand 
Belouchees, having assembled and com- 
menced depredations within the Scind 
territories, had actually ]}Iundercd and 
ruined many villages therein ; when the 
ameers of Scind, to put an end to the 
evil, sent a force against them. On their 
confronting the enemy, the number of the 
latter being greater, the former was de- 
feated. The ameers of Scind, about a 
month after, got up a powerful army, 
which, proceeding against the Belouchees, 
the tables were turned against them, and 
their number being far smaller, they 
thought it best to retreat. The Scind 
troops routed them, and killed numbers 
of them in their retreat. — LiOod. Ukhhar, 
May 5, 

Oude, — The rains have set in here 
splendidly from the 21st of June, and it 
has rained more or less ever since, so 
Uiat the country is nothing but one sheet 
of water; numbers of houses, waUs, &c. 
&c. have fiillen down in the city and its 
euvirons. The 28th of June being the 
luiniversary of his Majesty's accession, 
a durbar was held during the day, when 
• tibe public servants, European and native, 
presented nuzzurs to the king, who, how- 
ii«verf was not well enough to come out 
f V to the. state roonis tP slt .uppn the throne, 


but received his subjects in one of his 
private palaces. In the evening, the king 
gave a grand dinner to the resident and 
oilicers of the British cantonments : every 
thing passed olf as well os could be ex- 
pected, and our worthy resident, Col. 
Low, made a most beautiful speech on 
proposing (after dinner) the health of 
“ the royal family of Oude.” When the 
cloth was removed, the Prince, with his 
guests, left the palace, (where the din- 
ner was served,) for another palace on the 
banks of the Goomtee. Between these 
two palaces, were illuminations of most 
beautiful varie^ted lamps, chandeliers, 
&e., and opposite the second palace to- 
wards the river sideiwere arranged the fire- 
works, &c. Some of the latter were upon, 
haiges, and every barge in its turn moved 
before the heir-apparent and his guests, 
and as soon as the fire-works were out, 
it passed down the river, when another 
barge took its place. The balloons also 
went off very well, but the most con- 
spicuous thing was a beautiful illumina- 
tion opposite the palace, (also on the 
hanks of the river,) in letters, * God save 
Bord Auckland, Governor-general of India* 

‘ God save the King of Oude, and Col. 
John Low, Resident of Lucknow.' 

It is a good thing to see the natives 
psociuting with the Europeans, and en- 
joying their society ; amongst the king's 
relations we remarked Nawaub Moos-na- 
Dowla, son-in-law to the king, who we 
may say is a perfect European, as he 
conforms to all our habits, and one or 
two more of his Majesty's brothers, who 
have lost all their prejudice respecting 
caste, &c. His Majesty's two grand- 
sons were also present, (sons to the heir 
apparent) ; they arc [)olite and very pretty- 
looking boys, the eldest about fifteen and 
the youngest thirteen ; both of them par- 
took almost of every thing that was good 
on the table and enjoyed themselves. 
The party did not break up till near 
twelve o'clock. — Corresp. Englishman^ 
July 9. 

It is reported that the Oude brigade 
is to be disbanded by orders from home. 

Gwalior. — By the last accounts but a 
small quantity of rain bod fallen. Num- 
befs of paupers, employed by the native 
government, are labouring in the struc- 
ture of wells, tanks, &c. The resident 
supports a large number at his bwn ex- 
pense, and the contribution of oilier Eu- 
ropeans at the place ; Rs. 700 were ex- 
pended last month in this way. 

Joudpore. — The rajah of tliis state, 
the atrocious man Singh, has peremptorily 
refused to pay any further instalnients to 
Government — The Joudppre legioii sta- 
tioned at Erinpoorah has been aliment- 
ed from 350 to (586. 
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Jeypoor , — The Rawul Beree Sal ex- 
pired here on the 27tli May. His death, 
it is thought, proceeded from apoplexy. 
Luchman Singh, his nephew, succeeds 
him in his regency for the present — Cho- 
lera still rages. 

Kotah . — Colonel Alves and his corps 
diplomatique are still at Kotah, emanci- 
pating the llajah from the thraldom of 
his hereditary prime Minister, who has 
hitherto arrogated to himself all the 
powers and emoluments of a Maire du 
PalmH, but who has now engaged to re- 
linquish these prerogatives, on being 
granted a fat jagheer! These arrange- 
inents will, in all probability, be con- 
cluded by the end of the present month, 
when Colonel Alves exj)ccts to return to 
A j mere . — Delhi Gaz, May 2. 

Ulwur , — The reforming mja of this 
state has not reformed his own harbarous 
and inhuman habits : he recently ordered 
the hands of a Meena to be cut otf, and 
the poor wretch to be, in this condition, 
exposed outside the gate of the city, 
where he expired from loss of blood. Be- 
fore life had become extinct, he was at- 
tacked and half-devoured by swine and 
carrion birds ! This unfortunate creature’s 
crime was, that as a sentry on duty on 
the palace, some years siinro, he became 
cognizant of the murder of a thakoor, 
who had, while engaged in an angry dis- 
pute with the rajah, kicked his highness 
in the belly, an insult which so enraged 
the other thakoors present, that they 
murdered the author, as he retired by 
the passage W'hich the Meena guarded. 
Nor is the cruelty of this raja confined to 
his own direct acts. He sanctions and 
even encourages the atrocious crime of 
suttee, two instances of which occurred 
in his estate, within the la.st seventeen 
months, one of them at Uamghur. Yet 
this is in the face of a positive pledge given 
by him to Government, that he will dis- 
countenance and prohibit this barbarous 
rite I 

BXrRRFTX. 

The boring in the fort has reached *1-50 
feet; two fresh fragments of fossil tes- 
tudo were brought up from that depth. 

The EngUshman states tliat the Gover- 
nor-general has confirmed the decision of 
^he local Government, touching the eli- 
^gibility of artillery officers for the staff. 
Cols. Pollock and Lindsay will conse- 
quently sucf^eed to the first vacancies 
amongst the brigadiers. 

A letter from Assam states, that the 
Lutturah and Peshec gaums had return- 
ed to their old places, and that there is 
not tiie slightest chance of auuther dis- 
turbance at presell t, they having sent 
b^ck their hired fighting men* 


Government have at length decided, 
that the remuneration to section-writers 
shall be one rupee for every 1,410 words. 

Government have offered a reward of 
Rs. 1,000 to any individual who may dis- 
cover the means of constructing the 
cases in which the Banghy mails are 
conveyed, so that they shall not be liable 
to damage from wet. Upon the plan now 
adopted, the mails are made up in pac- 
kets, which, during the ruins, are almost 
invariably saturated with water. 

It is said, the Court of Directors intend 
to invest the local Government with 
power to modify the present rule, by 
which the young writers in the civil ser- 
vice arc dismissed from it, if at the end of 
one year they are not declared qualified, 
by a knowledge of the languages, for the 
public service. The rule at present is, 
that as soon as the twelvemonth is ex- 
pired, if tlie writer is not qualified, he is 
ordered to return to England ; he applies 
immediately for a little grace, which being 
grantt‘d him, he forthwith masters the 
language, and is declared ipialified. 

The Atnlanta^ which left Bombay for 
Suez on the 28th April, with the April 
mails, conveyed 6,4J38 letters. 

The Daijelirig plan proceeds : the 
sum subserihed for the line of bungalows 
is Rs. 1,650; the amount required is 
Rs. 8, OCX). 

Amongst the contributors to the Fa- 
mine Fund, are tlic prisoners in the Ali- 
pore gaol, who, by depriving themselves 
of a part of their daily food, their only 
resource, have raised a sum towards the 
relief of their suffering countrymen. 
Every sepoy in the 87th regt. N.T. has 
given a rupee to the same fund, and some 
of tJie native oliicers Us. 10 and Rs. 15. 

From the resolutions of the siihseribers 
for watering the Chitpore Road, it ap- 
pears that Aga Kurbolai Mahomed, a 
wealthy Moluiinedan, subscribed Rs. 
10,000 to this fund, with the understand- 
ing that an at|ueduct should be formed to 
convey water to his house. This has not 
been done; the funds have been employed 
hitherto in digging a dirty tank. It was 
determined that the aqueduct should be 
conveyed to the Aga’s house. 

In May last, Isanchunder Gangooly, 
one of the students of the Medical Col- 
lege, delivered the first lecture in English 
in that institution which lias ever been 
given by a Hindu. 

With reference to the G. O. in our Re- 
gister this month, the MUiiary Gazette 
says, that Mr. Cumin has a plan on the 
anvil for giving full elfect to the sanction 
of the practice of purchasing out senior 
officers of the army. The editor of the 
EnyJishman likewise proposes a plan for ’ 
negociating sales. He states that four ' 
lieut. colonels are willing to go 
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one will be rontent with Ils. 15,000, ano- 
ther with Its. 20,000. 

At the meeting of the members of the 
New Oriental Life Insurance Company, 
on the 5th May, it was agreed tliat a di- 
vidend of seventy-five percent. ])cr share, 
should bemtuie, and lis. 12,500 as return 
premium in rateable division of share- 
holders. A resolution was likewise passed, 
to the effect that a special meeting slioidd 
be called, to consider an alteration in the 
deed, to permit tlie Directors to lend a 
portion of the funds u])on tlu; de])osit of 
bank shares, for short jicriods. 

A correspondent of the flurkarn states, 
that an organised system exists, concerted 
by a set of rascrals, whc) beset every clian- 
nel of transmission, from the Mofussil to 
the markets of Calcutta, and levy a toll 
upon every basket that enters the town, 
and that many thousands of rupees per 
month arc tlius raised. 

The Dewanship of tlic Presidency Pay 
Office, vacated by the ilcath ol‘ Jbiboo 
Sliamhiul Tagore, Jias been conf(?rrcd 
upon lluboo Dwarkanauth Dey, who 
liad been em])loycd upon the estahlislt- 
ment, as a writer, for some six or seven 
years. The salary is Us. 200 a month. 

The buneeas of the ancient town of 
Canouj recently rose en masse on the 
kotwal, whom they severely maltreated. 
A small hue was considered by the ma- 
gistrate sidhcient to satisfy the demands 
of justice, as tlie provocation given by the 
kotwal, in levying contributions on them, 
was considerable. 

The use of iodine, in the Leper Asy- 
lum, has been successful to a certain extent 
in cases nearly desperate ; the disease has 
been sensibly checked by it, though no 
instance of perfect cure has been the 
result. 

The Court of Directors have expressed 
an intention not to supply any of the 
three Presidencies with Europe accou- 
trements for the military, or any other 
article that can be made up in India, or 
procurable in the market. 

A society, or Shabha, for the improve- 
ment of the Bengal ]y language, has been 
established in Dacca. Among the mem- 
bers there are several students of the 
Dacca Seminary. 

All addition is made to the many cha- 
ritable schools established in Calcutta by 
educated Hindu youths ; tlie Hindu 
Juvenile Institution. Baboo Premchiind 
Ghose, Hurryhur Doss and Bunkbeharry 
lloy, form the managing committee ; the 
latter have besides undertaken to act as 
teachers. 

The opium sale, consisting of S,707 
chests, went off the 29th June with great 
spirit, at a very great increase of price. 
A rise in China was the immediate cause 
of this sudden start , 

The Chief Justice, in the Supreme 


Court, has held that the receipts for 
goods sold, signed by the piircliHser by 
way of acceptance, and frequently ne- 
gotiated by indorsement among native 
dealers in the hazaas, are to all intents 
and purposes equivalent to bills of ex- 
change. 

The Maddock rules for the Orphan In- 
stitution have been rejected by the army; 
of 752 votes, C27, or a majority of nearly 
five to one, having been for their aboli- 
tion. Capt. Oiiseley lias accepted the 
deputy govcrnorsliip. 

Various j)hms have been suggested for 
regulating tl>e carriage of goods by the 
Company’s steamers, in consequence of 
the demand for freight being so much in 
excess of the supply of tonnage. The 
lottery scheme has completely failed ; 
parties, not having a pound of merchan- 
dize to send, have ap])Iied for tickets, in 
the hope of getting early numbers, and, 
when successful, have parted with them 
for a consideration to others. It is now 
proposed to put up the tonnage to auc- 
tion, to be knocked down to the highest 
bidder. 

The A nibs on the Euphrates arc said 
to have seized and opened some of the 
mail packets. 

A debating club has been established 
at the residence of Baboo Uamtonoo 
IVInllick, uF Jorasanko, by some students 
of the Hindu College. The members 
meet every Saturday evening. 

The great gaol of Calcutta is crowded 
with debtors and criminals ; many of the 
former are confined for debts of nine or 
ten rupees. 

The skeleton of a human body, mea- 
suring nine feet four inches, has been dug 
up by miners near the southern extremity 
of the Hiinulaya mountains, at a very 
short distaiiee from the surface of the 
nearest stratum of mould. 

The rise of the Jumna has carried away 
the bridge of boats at liajcliat. 

One of the severest tliunder-storms 
ever known in India occurred on the 
6th July at Ilooghly. Houses and trees 
were damaged and destroyed, but no lives 
were lost. 

A new steamer was launched from the 
KiJderjmre Docks, on the 10th July. 
She is described ns a beautiful craft ; 
length 187 feet, breadth 27, depth 16; 
burthen 572 tons, carrying two engines 
of 60 horse power each. I’he vessel was 
built by Mr. Bremmer, on a contract by 
the Docking Company with Government. 
It was named by Mrs. Wilberforce Bird 
the Enterprise. 

The Hnrkaru, of July 11, says : — “ Wc 
are told, that when a party of Sepoys 
were lately warned for the execution, at 
Saugor, of a prisoner, their comrade; 
whom a generu court martial had sen- 
tenced to be shot to death by musketry. 
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four or five of the men positively refused 
the duty ; and though they subsequently 
undertook it to the extent of forming a 
part of the detail to whom the execu- 
tion was assigned, they intentionally and 
openly fired cleiir of the convict, who 
was, in consequence, obliged to be de- 
spatched by the provost-sergeant. ** 

The Bishop of Calcutta embarked on 
the 11th July for the eastward, on his 
visitation. 

The subscription for the erection of a 
hotel at Oaijeling is rapidly filling. It 
is expected to be ready for occupation 
by the 15th February. 

A defalcation of Rs. 5,01 1 has been 
discovered in the collectorate of (Calcutta, 
whilst under Mr. C. Trovver, who has 
been, however, exonerated from blame or 
responsibility, and the amount is debited 
conditionally to Hollodhur Roy. 

Letters received at Calcutta from Ba- 
lessur, and other stages on the way to 
Juggumauth, state that the pilgrims pro- 
ceeding to that place to witne.ss the 
approaching festival of Ruthjaltra, arc 
immense, and that the price of ])rovisions 
has, in consequeiure, considerably risen 
almost every where, a circumstance 
which has inconvenienced the ])oorer 
orders very much. 


iStatirad. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE GOV£RXOK> 

The Governor, who had left Madras 
on the 23d June, for Palamannir, by di- 
rection of his medical attendant, who, it 
is said, “ insisted upon his Ix)rdsliip*s 
making this change, in order to counter- 
act the pernicious elfcet the late hot 
weather has had upon his health and 
spirits,” returned to the presidency in 
good health on the 15th July. 

LOSS BT EXCHANGE. 

We have more than once noticed the 
loss by exchange to the Company's troops 
stationed beyond the frontier. The troops 
of the Nizam are heavy sufferers likewise 
from the same cause, and strange seems 
it that, notwithstanding the long lapse of 
time since the organization of the Nizam's 
army, no steps should have been yet 
token to equalize the currency within the 
territories of his Highness. An officer sta- 
tioned at Ellichpoor, who may wish to 
remit money to Hyderabad, has frequently 
to pay six per cent, for hoondees on that 
city*; so that a commandant of a corps 
at Ellichpoor on Rs. 1,000 per mensem, 
and who niay have occasion to remit 
oiie half his pay, would be, in reality, 
worse off by Ri.90 a month than the cor- 
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responding rank stationed at Bo]aram,-r- 
f7. G«z., May 9. 

DISTURBANCE AT AXOLAB. 

The 5th Reg. of Nizam's infantry, a 
brigtide of O-pounders, and a troop of 
cavalry, marched from Ellichpoor on the 
16th ult. to quell a serious disturbance 
at Akolah, occasioned by orders sent up 
from Hyderabad for the destruction of 
all Hindu temples, to prevent a recur- 
rence of the broils which have so fre- 
quently taken place between tlie sects in 
their religious processions. This is somc- 
wliut sharp practice, we think, on the 
part of the Hyderabad Goveniment, and 
the “ True Believers ” seem to be putting 
down idolatry with a vengeance. Ac- 
counts from the Nizam's camp mention 
that the force was getting on but slowly, 
in consequence of the terrible state of the 
roads, incessant rain having fallen from 
the 5th to the 20th ult. and which pre- 
vented the troops from moving mure than 
a few coss daily. — U, S» Gaz.^ JulyB. 

LITIGATION AMONGST NATIVES. 

The Madras Courier, May 7, with re- 
ference to an argument used by counsel 
in the action for libel. Armoognm Moo^ 
delly V. the Examiner Newspaper, namely, 
‘“that the natives of India, generally 
speaking, did not regard a libel upon 
their character with the same abhorrence 
as Europeans,” asserts, from some years* 
experii'iice, that generally, and among 
the better informed in particular, they are 
every wliit as tenacious in that res})ect as 
the most fastidious among Europeans. 
“ Were it not so,” it is added, ” Madras 
might boast of many more wealthy natives 
than she can now number among her in- 
habitants — it was a character and dispo- 
sition the very reverse to wliat has been 
assigned to them, that has reduced many 
of the once wealUiy and influential natives 
of Madras to a present state of compara- 
tive want and dependence — the itehing 
they had to resort to lawyers and legal 
proceedings on every frivolous occasion, 
and for words and expressions which may 
liave l>ccn applied to them, but wliich 
were subsequently pronounced to be harm- 
less, that made them what they are, and are 
evidences that they have been much more 
tender on this point than Europeans.” 

WESLEYAN MISSIONARIES IN MYSORE. 

We have great pleasure in calling at- 
tention to the successful efforts of the 
Wesleyan Missionaries in Mysore. These 
zealous and excellent members of t^t 
valuable body, scattered abroad throughout 
an extensive province, and devoting their 
time entirely to the sacred duties entrusted 
to them, are rapidly sprei^ing the blessYii^s 
of education amongst its people. As' 
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cation advances so will the delusions and 
barbarous superstitions attendant on igno- 
rance be removed, and we may hope to see 
as rapid an improvement in the moral con- 
dition of the people of Mysore, tliruugli the 
efforts made by their conscientious and ex- 
cellent pastors to raise them in the scale 
of society ; as the exertions of the llritish 
commissioner, in reforming a1)uses‘'nnd es- 
tablishing a mild, and equitable system of 
government, promise n speedy and effectual 
remedy to the long course of tyrannical 
misrule, which had so effectually tended to 
desolate this fine province, and drive a por- 
tion of its inhabitants into open and armed 
rebellion. — U. S. Gaz,, May 7. 


THE NAWAB OF THE CARNATIC. 

His Highness the iiawah took a sca- 
voyage accompanied by C^lol. Walpole and 
and Dr. Thompson, in pursuance of a reli- 
gious vow or ceremony. The navvah and 
his family embarked on hoard tlie //lere- 
and proceeded to sea for twenty- 
four hours. The mother of his highness 
suffered so severely from sea-sickness as 
to create serious alarm and iineasinoss in 
the mind of her son, vvlio was induced to 
join her in requesting Col. Walpole to get 
the captain to steer back to Madras. The 
Tiawnb, by all accounts, is a good sailor, 
and w;is quite well on board, but the rest 
of the party were in the most deplorable 
state. The trip, including passage -money, 
&c. cost Us. 14,000. 

EXCEHVTA. 

Out of 700 proposed shares, for the 
erection of a public building, to serve as 
an assembly room, a theatre, and an ac- 
commodation for tlie masonic lodges, 4(X) 
have been already taken. 

The next spring meeting is likely to 
eclipse all preceding ones. Lord Elphin- 
stone gives a cup value 100 guineas. 

The Examin&'t in noticing the death of 
Mr. Bushby, of the civil service, at C'ud- 
dapah, on the 17th of J\Iay, states that 
** his illness was occasioned by over- 
mental excitement during the investigii- 
tion of the commissioners.*' 

The commission to investigate the 
changes preferred by Mr. Hennerinan 
against Mr. Garrow is now complete. 
(It will be seen that Mr. Garrow is since 
dead.) 

Orders have been issued for the march 
of the 2d reg. Nizam's (Cavalry, and 2d 
Infantry from Ellichpoor to Aiirimgjibad, 
in the next cold season, for the relief of 
the 5th Cavalry and 1st reg. of Infantry, at 
present there stationed. 

A communication from Bangalore, 
signed bv thirty-one officers, objects to any 
plan for raying out Lieut. Colonels, being 
convinced that unanimity is impracticable. 

AsiaLJoum. N. S. Vol.27. No, 107. 


An icc house is about to be erected 
here. 

Causey Chitty, after an imprisonment 
of more than twenty years, has been li- 
berated unconditionally. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

DEATH OF SIR ROBERT GRANT. . 

We have to record the melancholy 
fact of tlie death of the Governor, Sir 
Robert Grant, on the 9th July, at Da- 
pooric, near I'oonah. He left the pre- 
sidency in good health for the hills on the 
19th June. Having imprudently ridden 
out during a heavy lall of rain, he was 
attacked by fever. The disorder abated, 
and his recovery was expected ; hut he 
suffered a relap.se, his brain became af- 
fected, arnl he sunk under its cffccl.s. 

A Bf)mh.'iy Gov. Gazette Extraordi- 
nary, of July 11, contains General Orders 
by the (acting) Governor in Council, an- 
nouncing the fact, and referring to the 
report of Mr. Willouglihy, the secretary 
in attendance, which, it is stated, pays 
so just a tribute to the late Governor’s 
public and private character, that the Go- 
vernment will best do honour to bis me- 
mory, and meet the mournful interest of 
all classes, by ])nblisbing that report, in 
the sentiments of whieli they fully pnrti- 
ci]>ate. The vitftues of the Right Hon. 
Sir Robert Grant sprang from the high 
aim he took in all his duties to do the 
will of God.” The following is a copy 
of the report : 

» “ Dapoorie, Jidy 9. 

“ To L. R. Reid, Esq., Acting Chief Se- 
cretary to Government, Bombay, 

“ Sir, — It is with the deepest concern 
and regret that it is my painful duty to 
report, for the information of the hon. 
Board, that it has pleased Almighty God 
to call unto himself our much-esteemed 
and excellent Governor, the Right Hon. 
Sir Robert Grant. 

“ I had sent a letter to the post, for- 
warding one from Dr. Brown, confirming, 
in every respect, the favourable intelli- 
gence contained in my report of yester- 
day respecting the lamented deceased. 
About an hour before his death he was 
sitting up in excellent spirits, and appa- 
rently ill better health than he had been 
since he was first taken ill ; when, alas ! 
as has since been ascertained, he was 
relieved from' his sufferings, in conse- 
quence, by a Tpost mortem cxiLininatioii, 
of a sudden effusion on tlie surface of the 
brain, producing apoplexy. This melan- 
choly event occurred about five p. m. this 
day. 

I am too much overcome by^ the 
painful emotions excited by this siul dis- 
appointment of the hopes which wiere 
(X) 
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entertained of our beloved Governor’s 
recovery, to enliirp^e on tbe great loss 
which the public lias sustained by the 
demise of this distinguished and highly- 
gifted individual. His removal from a 
scene where he had already elTected so 
much gooil, and in which, had it pleased 
God to spare him, this conn try (to which 
he had, from the earliest jicriod of his va- 
luable life, devoted so much of his alteii- 
tion, and to the advarnreineiit of whose iir- 
terests he has, during tfie last three years, 
applied JiiinseJf with an energy and devo- 
tion wliieh none hut those in iniiiiediate 
intereourse with him can riuhily under- 
stand or appreciate) wonhl have gre;it!y 
henelitted, is deeply to he dephuvd. 
Neither am I to dwell upon the exalted 
virtues that adorned the private life of 
our respeeted Governor. TIis nnhounded 
benevolence, his sincere but unostenta- 
tious piety, his enlarged plii Ian th ropy, are 
too well known to re(julre the aid of my 
feeble pen. I feel myself quite incom- 
petent to do justice to bis many public 
and private virtues, but 1 feel confident 
that those with whom he was associated 
in the government of this presidency, and 
who have, therefore, had an opportunity 
of witnessing (he eminent ability and zeal 
with which he di.scliarged the functions 
of Ids high odiee, and the goodness and 
purity of his private life, will deeply la- 
ment his death, and sincerely sympathize 
with the family on the occasion of this 
severe dispensation of Providence. 

“ 1 must not omit to mention, that Dr. 
Brown’s attentions throughout our la- 
mented Governor’s illness were unreinit- 
titig, and that all that human, skill could 
effect ill order to prolong his valuable 
life was resorted to by the above otHcer, 
aided by Mr. Ducat, the civil surgeon at 
Pooriah. 

“ The remains of the Bight Hon. Sir 
Uohei t Grant will he interred to morrow 
evening at St. Mary’s church, at J’oonah, 
with all tlie honour and res]ject due to 
bis rank and station. 

“ 1 have the honour to be, &c. 

“ J. P. WlI.l.OUGIIIJY, 

“ Scenqary in attcndaiu'c to tlic late 
Bight lion, the Governor.” 

The customary marks of respect were 
paid at the presidency to the memory of 
the late Governor. 

The Hon. Jas. Parish, Esq., in eonsc- 
quenec of this event, becomes Governor 
of Bombay. 

THE TNCIAV NAVV. 

The pay of Lieutenants in the Indian 
Navy is to he increased Us. CO per 
mensem, by the addition of batta at the 
rate of Rs. 2 per day. Thd allowances Co 
captains of steamers, from passage-money 
to the Bed Sea, is to be reduced to Rs. 
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.TOO, instead of, os at present, Rs. 400, 
but the public is to be ehiurged the stune 
as formerly .— June 11. 

SOURCE or THE UIVEU OX US. 

We have miicli satisfaction in aniiouiic> 
ing to the scientific world, the interesting 
discovery of the source of the river Oxus 
by I.ieut. Wood of the Indian Navy, at- 
tached to Capt. Humes’s mission. THi.s 
celebrated river rises among the luountains 
of Paiiieer, in Sirikool, from a lake nearly 
I5,0<K) feet above the level of the ocean, 
and encircled ])y lakes on all sides except 
the west, through which it finds a chan- 
nel. To the lake Ca]>tain Buriios aiul 
Lieut. Wood have given the appropriate 
name of Lake Victoria.’' — Ibid, 

TRADE WITH THE INDUS. 

We have liearil from Cutch ^landavce, 
that the four boats, wliieh left Bombay 
last month for the Indus, with a return 
cargo for Loodiana, have failed in enter- 
ing that river, off the numths of which 
they with dirticulty escaped slu])wreek, 
and liave returned to Mandavee with 
damaged cargoes. One of tlioin was thrown 
oil her heaui-ends by tlie heavy swell 
which sets in there at this season, but 
fortunately righted again. 

We are glad to find, on further informa- 
tion, tliat none of the consigiiiiierit be- 
longed to Runject Singli, those to whom, 
the selection of the adventure was con- 
fided having considered the season too far 
advanced to render the transmission at 
all advisable. The cargoes of the boats 
wreckeil contained the investment of two 
inercliaiits from Bhawulpore, who joined 
Riinjcet Singli’s people in the descent of 
the Indus, and brought wheat for sale to 
this market; these men were advised not 
to adventure their cargoes at this sea.soii, 
but thej" were deaf to the advice, and we 
presume that a cargo specially selected 
for llunjeet Singh will proceed to the 
Indus as early as practicable on the break- 
ing up of the inonsooii. — Courier, May 10. 

EX C Ell VTA. 

Ilormasjec Bhicajee, a res])ectahle 
native merchant and sliip-builder, was 
induced to lay aside prejudice, and 
submit to tlie operation of lithotomy 
lierfonned by Dr. Fogerty. He was 
relieved from severe suffering and has 
published his case, in hopes that bis 
countrymen will conquer their dislike to 
European surgery. The Gazette says ; 
“ The result of this and otlier operations 
has led us to the concluaioii, that the iiu- 
tives of the country are daily becoming 
more and more alive to the benefit deriy- 
ed from the employment of Kuropeait 
skill in the treatment of disease. ” 

' The Robert Spankie, a Bom^)ay vessel, 
trading from Rangoon to Calcutta and 
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this presidency, is commande<l by a Par- 
see, named Cowasjee Sliupooijce, and his 
officers are all Parsees. 

The vexatious exactions levied on trade 
by Angria, the chieftain of Colabab at 
Rcu'as, as vessels passed the cbaniiel be- 
tween bis territory and the island of Ca- 
ranjab, have been abolished. It appears 
that Angria has been induced to disconti- 
nue his levies altogether, hy a representa- 
tion from Government, cou])led with an 
offer of com})ens{rtion for the loss of the 
revenue he derived from that source. 

The new Siijierintendont of the Indian 
Navy assumed charge of his department 
on the 5?d July, under a salute of thirteen 
guns. His predecessor. Admiral Sir 
Mahadm, proceeds home in September 
by the overiarid route. 

Orders have been received from Kng- 
liitid for the construction of two seventy- 
four gun- shij)s at this port for the royal 
navy. They are to be built at Cross 
Island. 

The silver nail was <lrivcn into a new 
steamer on the 13th June. She will, it 
is anticipated, turn out a capital vessel, 
mut?h superior to all plying now cither as 
pn(!kcts or cruisers. Her name is the 
Victoria. 

Accounts from Secunderabad state that 
the season was one of the severest known 
there for many years, the thermometer 
being in the shade 100 deg. There has 
been no rain, and consequently no decrcrit 
forage. The fruit trees are drooping fast, 
notwithstanding all the watering and care 
bcsto>ved on them. The troops are, 
however, healthy. Murders and robberies 
are common in the neighbourhood of the 
camp. 

An extensive execution of persons con- 
victed of thuggee has taken place at Man- 
galore, and no less than eight of these 
miserable enemies of mankind perished 
<»n the scaffold. A large number is also 
on the road to Madras for transportation 
to Moulmicri. 

At Nowloor, t^vo miles from llharwar, 
there fell a block of ice, or a body of hail- 
stones ill one mass, which measured nine- 
teen feet ten inches. This is stated in 
the Courier (May 15) to be “a fact too 
well verified to us to admit of our ques- 
tioning.** It is attributed to “the elec- 
trical state of the atmosphere.’* 

A very well- written English letter from 
Cabul appears in the Courier of May 2\, 
from Newrojee Furdoonjee, one of the 
alumni of the National Education So- 
ciety*s schools, who is attache^ to the 
mission of Sir Burnes. 

Another revolution is expected at Goa. 

Many complaints arc made of the pre- 
sent expense of passages to the Ucd Sea 
by the Government steamers. “ When 
we compare,** says the Gazette^ ” both 
the rates of passage-money and the cost 


of living on board the Mediterranean 
steamers, with the sum charged on this 
side for a j)assage to Suez, wc cannot 
help expressing our astonishment that so 
enormous a difference as that which exists 
between the two lias been tolerated so 
quietly. Were the expenses from Ale-v- 
andria to England as great as tliose from 
Bombay to llie lied Sea, the mute would 
be shuimcd by the niajnrity of those who 
now tnivid in this way hetweeii India and 
England, and overland communication 
would, as regards passengers, be a dead 
letter, iiotwirhstaiuliiig the many facilities 
that might exist for cheap and rapid tra- 
velling.” 


arri)ion. 

DEATH OF SIR WIT.I.IAM ROUGH. 

It is our painful duty to aiinoiincc the 
death of the (’liicf Justice of this island, 
the lion. Sir William Hough, Kt., Scr- 
jeant-at- r.aw. 'J'hc melancholy occur- 
rence took place at Nevvera Ellia, at 
seven o’clock on the morning of the I9tb 
iiist. His illness had been of some weeks’ 
duration. Among a large circle of friends 
and acquaintamre in England, comprising 
Lord tynd hurst, I^ord Denman, and 
others, the foremost of his profession, 
the death of Sir William Rough will be 
regretted-, as tlic loss of a friend and asso- 
ciate of early years, and a companion of 
liigh h'gal and literary attainments. In 
our limited society, we shall long miss a 
gciitlenmii of the old stdiool, a man of the 
most imdcviutiiig rectitude, a liospituhle 
and cordial friend. Two daughters anil a 
son have to moiini the death of a highly 
revered parent. — Ceylon Chron,,May21. 

mis(;ei.i.an£oits. 

A circular has been addressed by the 
Governor to the district judges, dated 
27th March, with reference to the coii- 
siderahle arrears in several courts, (;ulliiig 
upon them fur an account of the state of 
business in their courts, the extent of 
those arrears, and the causes. His Exe. 
requests, likewise, a return, showing the 
number of cases handed over to the dis- 
trict court on the 1st October 183.3, the 
numb^ir decided annually since, and the 
number of cases remaining on the 1st Ja- 
nuary 1838, specifying separately— civil — 
testamentary — criminal. His Exc. also 
requests answers -to the following ques- 
tions : 

** Has litigation increased of lute years 
In your district? — If it has increased, to 
what causes do you attribute it? — What 
is the most distant date for wliicli judicial 
business has been fixed in your calendar? 
— Have you been compelled to fix that 
(late ill consequence of the arrear of the 
business rendering it impossible to assign 
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an earlier date? — Within wlmt peritid 
could a plaiiititf, desirous to obtain a 
speedy decision, his case to trial 

under ordinary circumstances ? — Are 
cases frequently delayed , in consequence 
of the process of the court not havittfr 
been served by tlie fiscal?— Would it be 
desirable or safe to allow sunmionses and 
subpccnus to be served by the parties 
taking them out» instead of sending them 
to the fiscal to be served, or to allow 
parties the option ?— lias crime increased 
or diminished lately in your district, and 
to what cause do you attribute such in- 
crease or diminution?” 

A public meeting was lield at Colombo 
on the 30th May, for the purpose of coin- 
rncrnorating the feelings of resjiect and 
esteem of the inhabitants of the colony 
for the late Sir Edward llarncs, their 
former Lieut. -governor. The mcetingwas 
very generally attended by ]>(’r.sons of ail 
classes of the community Tlie Governor 
took the chair, and moved the first reso- 
lution, to the effect that ** llie most ap- 
propriate mode of perpetuating the resj^ect 
and the high estimation in which the late 
Gen. Sir Edward llarnes was held in this 
(.‘oioiiy, and of acknowledging the im- 
portant services he rendered to C’cylon 
during his governinent, is to erect at 
Colombo some durable monument where- 
on to record our sentiments.” The mo- 
tion was carried unanimously. A com- 
mittee was appointetl to carry into elTect 
the purposes of the meeting by securing 
the services of Sir Francis Chaiitrey, or 
some other eminent sculptor in England, 
to execute a suitable monument. Nearly 
£250 was subscribed in the room. 

Mr. Ackland, of the firm of Mes.sr.s, 
Ackland and Boyd, and Simon Casie 
Chitty, Modliar, of (ralpentyn, have ac- 
cepted seats in the Legislative Council. — 
observer, June 9. 

Instructions have been lately received 
by Governinent from the Secretary of 
State, ordering that ^2,000 monthly be 
appropriated from the surplus revenue of 
the colony towards the payment of the 
troops : ill consequence of which several 
public works, especially road-making, are 
to be immediately suspended. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Assault,-- Cajit. H. A. Hornsby, 12th 
Madras N.I*, wa« tried and convicted in 
the cnminol court of an assault on Mr. 
Ballietchet, a magistrate of the settle- 
ment. It appears that the occurrence 
arose out of* the intrusion of Mr. Bal- 
hetchet into the Government garden 


(occupied by Capt. Hornsby) on his way 
to and from tlie convalescent bungalow. 
Words of irritation were used, and on 
Mr. B.’s rctiini, Capt. TL assaulted him 
and threw him backwards from a height 
of four feet, occasioning a simple fracture 
of the collar-bone. The Uccorder, in 
passing sentence, adverted to the nature 
of tlie dispute, to the siqierior strength of 
Capt. H., which was .sulficicrit to have re- 
moved Mr. B. without risking a severe in- 
jury, and to the subsequent irliallenge to 
figiit a duel, which was an otfence against 
the law ; but considering the provocation, 
arising from the iinprojier intrusion and 
irritating language of Mr. B., he thought 
a fine of lls.2(K)wouhlsatisfy public justice. 
At the close of his remarks, he observed : — 
“ I must exi)ress niy sincere wish that 
this court may not for many years have 
to deal with other cases of the kind, 
wliicli are among tlie most disagreeable 
that can come before an English judge in 
this country. It must always be painful 
to see a gentleman and an otficer at the 
bar of a criminal court, and the disclosures 
which arc made in the course of such in- 
vestigations arc usually very much to be 
regretted. Bitter feiidbs about trifles, 
fierce retaliation for supposed or incon- 
siderable injuries, among a small society 
of Europeans, bound by every considera- 
tion of interest and of duty to live in 
harmony together, profane appeals to the 
Almighty, and flippant threats of damna- 
tion coming from the mouths of gentle- 
men, — these certainly are not calculated 
to add lustre to our national character, 
or to do credit to our religion, in the 
,eycs of a heathen population, ever on the 
watch to spy out the iiu'onsistcncics of 
professing Ciiristians, and glad to find 
a plausible excuse for their own bad con- 
duct, in the examples set by their su- 
periors.” 

Piracy . — The Diana steamer has ar- 
rived here from Singapore, after having, 
on the I8th inst., ott* Tringanii, in com- 
pany with II. M. sloop Wolf, performed 
gallant service against a fleet of six large 
Illunoon pirate prahus, as they were in 
action with and nearly cajitiiring a junk 
from Singapore, laden with a valuable 
cargo for China. It appears that the 
pirates were discovered by the Wo^ as 
they were attempting to enter Trin^nu 
roads, where she was then lying at anchor, 
but on perceiving her they stood out to 
sea, and attacked the junk under sail 
some miles distant. Tlie lEoJ^instantly got 
under weigh, but without her armed boats 
or the gun-boats attached to her, which ' 
had been ordered to a neighbouring island 
in quest of another fleet of pirates. The 
steamer was seen from the Wo^ to the 
northward about noon, when. Capt. Stan- 
ley immediately despatched his gig and 
jolly boat to her, well armed and matinedf 
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with directions to Capt. Congleton to go 
down to the junk. Tlie steamer, thus 
reinfon’cd, reached the pirates, who were 
then a little astern of the junk, and re- 
peatedly hrctl on lier as she neared them. 
As soon, Jjowcver, as she took a position, 
slie poured iji such a murderous fire on 
e»icli of the prahus, that their decks were 
soon cleared, and, on a breeze springing 
up, live of them hoisted sail, leaving their 
coinniudore in the large praliu to con- 
tinue the action. She was however soon 
silenced, boarded, and brought astern of 
the Diana; but finding tbat she was in a 
sinking state, Capt. Congleton cut the 
tow-rope and left her to her fate, after 
taking out the prisoners, while the Diana 
proceetled in chase of her consorts ; but 
th(*y escaped through the darkness of the 
night and squally weather ; one huii- 
<lred and forty of their crews having been 
killed and wounded, and thirty taken 
prisoners out of 31j0. The prahus were 
from fifty to sixty, feet in lengthy each 
niouikted with a long four-]iounder and 
numerous swivels, in addition to mus- 
kets, blunderbusses, spears, &e . — Penang 
G</2., June 2. 

The Gazelle , — Tlie present type of the 
Singapore Chronicle having been piirehas- 
ed by the pro|)rieturs of tlie Penang Ga- 
zeite^ this paper made its Ufipcaraiicc on 
the 7th April in a new and elegant form, 
under the title of the Penang Gazette 
ami Straits Chronicle. There is to be no 
editor, the. journal relying upon casual 
coiiti’ibiitions. A siqierintendent of the 
general details of the paper will submit 
objectionable articles to a Committee of 
inaimgcnieiit. “ This plan of inaintgc- 
nieiit is conceived more likely to coiidiiae 
to the independence of the ])ui)er than if 
it had been graced with an editor ; ex- 
perience having shewn, where Govern- 
ment influence exists, the difliculty of 
manifesting upon every occasion strict 
impartiality.*’ 

The Recorder notified (on the 25th 
May) his determination to withdraw tlie 
license of Mr. J. F. (.^ariiegy to act as law 
agent in the Court, unless he made 
concessions as one of the Committee of 
Management of the Gazette for the in- 
sertion of two anonymous letters in the 
paper of the 5th and 12th May, reflecting 
upon his judicial character and proceed- 
irigs. Mr. Cornegy made the required 
concessions, and stated that the letters 
w^re never submitted to tlie Committee, 
and that he should withdraw his name 
from tile Committee and dispose of liis 
eiiare in the paper. 

Mr. George Stuart, another member 
of the Committee, has also seceded, and 
Mr. N.:M‘ Intyre has resigned the office 
of Superiiiteiidant. 

The editorial article of the Gazette^ 
commenting upon Uiis act of “ despotism,** 
as it is termed^ intimates that this ** tein- 
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porary triumph will not in the slightest 
degree affect the freedom of our editorial 
commentaries upon any subject on whicii 
we may please to bestow our attention.** 
Want of Surveys . — The dissolution of 
the pilot establishment is felt to be a 
very serious public inconvenience. Tliat 
cause, united with others of no correct 
chart of the soiitherfi channel being pro- 
curable, and even the channel itself being 
left uribuuycd, has been the means of 
many vessels having to pass the island 
that Would otherwise have called in.— 
Penang Gaz.y April 7. 


^tngaiiore. 

MISCP.I.LAXEOIIS. 

Pirates. —The captive pirates brought 
in by the Diana appear the reigning ob- 
ject of curiosity. 'J'hcre is nothing either 
formidable or very ferocious i.ii the ap- 
pearance of these savages ; and, with one 
or two exceptions, tliey are about as 
miserable a looking crew as we ever bc- 
helil, some half-dozen of them being 
mere boys. In the attack of the steamer, 
th(!y lost, by their own account, nearly 
all their best fighting men ; the others 
being reserved for pulling the oar, cook- 
ing, &c., and this may aec^oimt for the in- 
ferior display of physical vigour presented 
by the survivors. It is impossible to 
suppose that lads so very young as 
several of them are would voluntarily 
embark in a course of l>lood and plunder, 
and associate themselves with a set of 
ruffians, to be tyrannized over at the fero- 
cious will of tlicir masters. Accordingly, 
the story these boys tell is, that they 
were carried off by violence from their 
own liomes, and compelled to serve on 
hoard the pirates. The owner of the 
praliu which was destroyed is among the 
captives, and he sa^s, that their commis- 
sion from the llajoh of Sooloo was to 
plunder as far as the coast of Siam. 
They appear to consider themselves, in 
fact, as having been engaged in the law- 
ful discharge of their duties as subjects 
of his highness of Sooloo . — Free Press, 
May 3}. 

H. M. S. Wolf returned into harbour 
on the 2d inst., having left her armed 
boats, together with tlie gun-boats be- 
longing to the station, to prosecute the 
search after the lllanoon prahus which 
escaped in the late reiiconti'e. On the 
day iollowiiijg that occurrence, the Wolf 
was joined by the boats (which, as for- 
merly stated, were absent on a cruise to 
some islands on the coast), and were in- 
stantly despatched in pursuit by Captain 
Stanley, with orders to proceed in the di- 
rection of the Hcdang islands, to which 
it was considered likely the pirates would 
resort for the purpose of refitting— the 
boats of tile Wolf having, on a previous 
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Visit to these islands, discovered traces of 
a ])initical rendezvous at that place, with 
docks for layinj? up the pralius, &e. As 
the piraticral fleet was in a manner cut otf 
from the main land, besides* being at the 
same time in too disabled a state to 
permit of their continuing their course 
homeward, there seems every probability 
of the expedition of the boats to the 
Jtedang islands being attended with suc- 
cess. — Ibid, June 7. 

The pirates have been tried and con- 
victed, but no sentence has been passed, 
owing to a legal difliculty. 

Imports and Exports. -r~The following 
is a comparative statement of the total 
Imports and Exports at this settlement for 
the year 1837-38, ending 30th April last : 

innij-a;. 

Total Imports, Sp. Drs. li,24a.<J:}U a.K]n,l<)5 

Ditto Exports, Sp. Drs. 7,U0U,!M)5 8,024,123 


ISutiitalj, 

A company of Assam light infantry has 
been ordered to keep the pass between 
Ihirmali and Nepaul, and to intercept all 
letters that may be j)assirig. A samjile of 
'Fharrawadie’s scrawl lias been sent to 
Major Lister for his guidance. — English- 
mnn. May 18. 

Private letters from Rangoon, to the 
30th of April, announce that Tharrawa- 
die has cxetaited the c.x-heir-aiiparcnt, 
with twenty-three of his followers, in- 
cluding three females. The charge against 
him was his supposed predilection to- 
wards the English. The Governor of 
Rangoon also hful ordered for execution 
a man convicted of stealing tliiee rupees, 
and had himself tortured an individual for 
the purpose of extorting confession. The 
Rritish merchants are forbade to approjwh 
this great man with their .shoes on. Fifty 
thousand baskets of paddy had been sent 
to Ava, and all the dried butfaloes* hides. 
The latter >verc intended to make shields 
of. An opinion was gaining ground, that 
Tharrawadie was determined to refuse 
complianec with the Yandaboo treaty, 
and, as a precautionary measure to guard 
against internal commotion, be has made 
away with the young prince, who might 
have been a rallying cry for the opposite 
party in Ava. — Hurk., May 20. 

The Maulmein Chronicle, of June 16, 
has a translation from a Burmese paper 
containing an account of the execution of 
I the Tsekya prince (the late heir-appa- 
rent) and his family. It states that the 
prince applied to his uncle for permission, 
and obtained it, to make offerings at the 
Moo-nee pagoda. On the evening, of the 
same day, one of the kit»g*s daughters, 
filled in astrology, reported to her father 
that he had enemies. That same night 
the Prince of Paglian surrounded the 
prince's residence with mmed men, cur- 
ried liim off with his wife and children. 


and placed them in conflnement. At tliat 
time the Princess of Paglian interceded 
with her brother the king for the pardon 
of the Tsekya Prince, lint for so doing 
she was dejirived of her possessions, not- 
withstanding which, she took tlie infant 
son and daughter of the prince. On the 
morning of that day, the tshan-she-bo, 
the toung-gyee-bo, the royal tailor with 
his father and his son, with others, mak- 
ing eight in all, w'cre seized and executed. 
Two days after, the Tsekya prince, being 
bound with cords, and surrounded by a 
party of armed men, was taken out to the 
place of execution. On tlie way, within 
the town, he was allowed to wear his 
sandals, but on arriving outside, he was 
made to take them off and walk barefoot. 
His tw'o concubine wives and his nurse 
were taken out at the same time on a 
cart. Arrived at the place of execution, 
the “ Two Mango Trees Burial Ground,” 
and when about to be put to death, the 
prince called out, I am not a rebel ; it is 
my uncle who is a rebel.” On this he was 
struck on his throat with a stick, and his 
liaiids and feet being tied together, he was 
then doubled up, and thrust into a large 
open chatty, or pot. On this, loud cries 
issued from the surrounding multitude, 
which was silenced by the armed men on 
the ground, who were sent to cut them 
down wuth their swords. During the ex- 
ecution of the prince, the three women 
were placed in a posture of supplication, 
their faces turned another way. The 
prinee being executed, they also were 
struck on the throat ^vith a .stick, and 
their bodies doubled up. The bodies of 
the two concubine wives were thrust into 
pbils, and, with that of tJie prince, were 
all tlirce {>arried down to the bank and 
thrown into the river, they being all of 
royal blood. Great was the grief of all 
people at Amarapoora after thi.s execu- 
tion. For ten days none frequented the 
bazaar either to buy or sell. This is the 
relation of people from Ava and Rangoon 
who have arrived at Muulrneiii. 

Notwithstanding the positive assertions 
of .several individuals of their having wit- 
nessed the execution of the young Prince, 
an idea is still very prevalent that he has 
e.scapc(], and that his family only were 
put to death. Some persons lately from 
Rangoon confidently assert that such is 
the case, and their assertions are in some 
measure borne out by the contradictory 
statements of pretended eye-witnesses of 
the execution. Some say they saw him 
cut to pieces in the Palace-yard, while 
others as above related, saw him taken 
out to the place of execution. 

The execution of the young late heir- 
apparent, has been followed by that of a 
great many individuals connected witli > 
him. The measure is said to have proved 
most unpopular throughout the country. 
A eorrespuridciit writes, “ Tliurrawad- • 
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die’s mctisiires are becoming very unpo- 
pular among the people — a perfect change 
is visible since the period of this Woon- 
dork*s ari-ivul. But 1 am convinced, that 
the ruling passions of the Burmese are 
those of patriotism and loyalty. 1 would 
say, they would willingly join any party, 
to bo frotn Tharrawtiddie’s government.” 

Col. Benson left Calcutta on the SGtIi 
June, to join JI.M. ship Rnttlennake, nt 
Diamond Harbour, on his way to Ran- 
goon, with the view of determining the 
character of our future lehitioiis with 
Ava. Adherence to treaties, or war, it is 
said, w’ill he the alternatives proposed. 


irlttauriltu0. 

The Directors of the Bank of ]\Tauri- 
tius have addressed to the Governor, a 
protest against the autliority which Ids 
Exc. has deemed hirnstdf competent to 
give for the creation of a new bank. The 
principal allegations of the i)rotcst are, 
that, according to the existing laws, banks 
cannot be founded without a legislative 
euaetmeiit; and that, moreover, the 
charter of the hank of Mauritius, confer- 
ring upon it a ])rivilcge for 20 years, en- 
join.s the governor and all tlie local 
authorities to protect it from all tliatmay 
he detrimental to its oi)erations.— Ccr- 
neen^ April 

The same paper, of ISIay 29 announces 
the arrival of several vessels with coolies ; 
the Kuphrusia-, from Calcutta, with 1(59, 
and the Cervantes, from Pondicherry, 
with 124. 

Another society for the promotion 
knowledge, under tlie title of “ The So- 
ciety of Emulation of Mauritius,” had 
been formed. 

Cliina. 

The Governor of Macao lias published 
the following regulations, to take clfect 
from the 20th l\Iay : — That every vessel, 
of whatsoever description, which navi- 
gates between Macao and (Taiiton, and 
other places near, and which enters and 
leaves the Inner Harbour of Macao, shall 
be subject to thi» registnitioa and other 
existing regulations in resjiect to the Eor- 
chas, which are of Portuguese property. 
The cutter, otta<*hed to Her Britannic 
Majesty's establishment in China, is 
exempted from the foregoing regulations. 

The Viceroy has posted up an edict, 
prohibiting the outside merchants from 
dealing' in tea, raw>silk, rhubarb, &c., 
inasiniich as they thereby interfere with 
the monopoly of the Hong. 

The creditors of Hing Tai have deter- 
mined on memorializing the home Go- 
vernment respecting the postponement 
of the settlement of their claims by the 
Cohong. 


Tlio opium trade still continues much 
embarrassed, with scarcely a prospect of 
improvement. The advices from I’ekiii 
are very unfavourable to the probability 
of any legislative interference to protect 
the importation. 

glU0trala)E(ta. 

NKW SOUTH WALES. 

I,K0I.SLAT1VE council. 

The T.egislative (-ouncil was opened 
on tlie 29tii May \vith an address from 
the ncAV Governor, Sir George Gipps, 
in which lie details some of the measures 
designed to bi* introduced. On the sub- 
ject of immigration, his Exc. promises 
some important communications from the 
Secretary of State. “It will bo seen 
that extensive tiieasures liad been adopt- 
ed, for introducing into this colony as 
large a sii])ply as can be obtained of ine- 
ehanical and agricultural labour. Fifteen 
large ships, with emigrants, selected by 
Government agents, may be expected to 
reach the colony in the course of the 
next twelve months, and this siipjily will 
be iiulepemlcnt of the emigrants, who 
may be ex])ectod to be introduced by 
private individuals, under tlie .system of 
bounties.” “ I cannot,” he adds, “ con- 
clude this address without ackiiowdcdg- 
ing, that in a matter of far higher import- 
ance than the mere increase of wealth-— 
1 mean the moral condition of the people 
— a residence of three months among you 
lias caused me to form a far more favour- 
able estimate of tlie colony tlian that 
which I enttM'tained when 1 left England. 
Tlie minierous churches, of all persua- 
sions, which arealrcfuly in jmigress, and, 
in great ])art, j)aid for by voluntary con- 
tributions, atford satisfactory proofs of a 
general desire to supply moral and religi- 
ous instruction to the jicople, from w'hich 
wo may draw a favourable augury for tiie 
future; but it must be conceded that 
niucli yet remains to be done ere the evil 
impressions, which have been raised re- 
specting the operation of the convict sys- 
tem amongst us, can be dissipated in quar- 
ters \vhcrc it is most desirable that we 
slioiild maintain a good repute, or ore the 
standard of momls can be so raised 
within the colony itself} as to afford a 
pledge for the security and Iiappiness of 
its people.” 

The Attorney-general having presented 
a petition from certain magistrates, land- 
holders, and other free inhabitants of the 
colony, praying that the doors of tlie 
Council Chamber may be opened for the 
admission of the public, during the delJ- 
berations of the Council ; it was resolved, 
that strangers may be admitted under 
regulations, which a committee ^vas ap- 
pointed to frame. 

The committee made their report 
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(through tlie chief justice), that strangers 
should he admitted to the gallery, by an 
order in writing, signed by a member of 
Council, setting forth the iiaim; and con- 
dition of the party, each member being 
restricted to two orders, the Governor to 
four. Upon the motion of any member, 
strangers sliall be excluded forthwitli, 
without any debate, and that upon the 
complaint of any member, of any wilful 
misrepresentation of the ])roecedings of 
the Council, the party otferiding shall be 
excluded admission in future. The com- 
mittee suggest, however, the expediency 
of re-considering the resolution, “ inas- 
much as they apprehend that doubts 
may be entertained as to the power of 
the Council to admit strangers during its 
deliberations, consistently with law.” 

On the 5th June, the council reconsi- 
dered the resolution and the report of the 
committee, and resolved, tliat strangers 
be admitted, on condition that they shall 
observe good order, anti shall not, directly 
or indirectly, exj)reRs any opinion on the 
proceedings of council, on producing an 
order in writing, signed by a member, 
setting forth the name and address of the 
party seeking admissioii, which order 
shall not he transferable ; that the go- 
vernor may authorise the admission to 
the gallery of any number of strangers he 
shall think proper; that each member of 
the council shall be restricted to the ad- 
mission, by such orders, of two strangers 
only ; tliat upon the motion of any mem- 
ber, strangers shall withdraw forthwith, 
and that iiiion all divisions strangers shall 
withdraw, as of course. 

Next day (the 6th) the gallery was 
opened to strangers ; it is capable of hold- 
ing from thirty to forty persons. Reports 
of the debates are now given in the Syd- 
ney papers. 

In a debate on the Bush-ranging Act 
Continuation Bill, some strong observa- 
tions were made as to its unconstitu- 
tional character, when Mr. Berry said 
that ** the only time he ever heard of a 
complaint of the working of the act was 
when an Indian jmlge, who was going 
about the country disguised as a gipsey, 
or something of the kind, was apprehend- 
ed by a constable: but if Indian judges 
will go about in such characters, in a 
country like this, they must put up with 
the consequences.” 

A bill has been introduced, the object 
of which is to vest the whole of the crown 
lands now in the occupation of the ord- 
nance department, by whatever means 
acquired, or taken, or which may hereaf- 
ter be granted to, or come into its posses- 
sion, ill the principal officers fur the time 
being of her 'Majesty’s ordnance. “ with 
power to sell, let, or exchange the same, 
and to appropriate the proceeds to the 
use of that department.” This bill has 
ereat^gi^t duHiBtisfoction in the colony. 


On the 26th June, the Bishop of Aus- 
tralia took the oath of allegiance. A chair 
ha»l been placed for the bishop below 
(^ol. Snodgmss (the commander of the 
forces); his lordship said that lie consi- 
dered he was entitled to precedence of 
Col. S. To himself, personally, the mat- ' 
ter was perfectly inditfLMeiit, but he made 
the remark for the sake of those who 
might succeed him. A conversation took 
place, when the point was reserved till 
the next meeting. On the 2d July, his 
Exc. informed the Council, that lie had 
referred the question to the attorney- 
general, and as the name of the hishoji 
occurs before that of the coiiiinander of 
the forces in the iiistnietions under which 
the members of the Legislative Couiicil 
take their seats, the learntHl gentleman’s 
0 ]}inion was, that the bishop was entitled 
to precedence. Out of doors, his Lxr. 
remarked, the commander of the forces 
and the hisliop take precedeni'y of the 
chief justice, according to the book of 
precedence published by direc’tion of the 
secretary of state. This drew remarks 
from the attorney- general and the cJiief 
ju.stice, who considered that as, by the 
charter of justice, the chief justice is to 
take pref^edciice ' of all jiersons in the 
colony next after the governor, the secre- 
tary of state cannot by any instructions 
alter that precedency. It also trans- 
pire<l, that the judges have made a com- 
plair.t to the governor, which his Kxc. 
has transmitted to the secretary of state, 
that by the new table of precedency, they 
are placed below the members of the 
I^egislative Council, w-hich gives the 
attorney-general precedence of them. 

On the same day, iqion the order of 
the day being called, the (Vdleetor of 
Customs moved, that the memorial jiray- 
ing fur inquiry into the transportation 
and assignment system be referred to a 
sub-committee ; he did so, because he 
considered the inquiry would do much to 
do away with that feeling of prejudice 
to the colony, which has lieen raised in 
England by the evidence given before the 
Transportation Committee. 

After a long debate, it was resolved, 

** that although this Council is fully sen- 
sible of the respect due to the opinion 
and representation of the numerous and 
respectable colonists who signed the 
memorial to his Exc. the Governor, and 
admitting that the unfavourable state- 
ments which have lately been published 
in England with respect to this colony 
may operate prejudicially to its interests, 
this Council is of opinion that it would 
be premature to coimnence any inquiry 
here until the Committee of the House 
of Commons on Transportation, now 
sitting, has closed its labours.-” 

[jFcr continuation of Asiatic IwUXUgencCt 
see pnffe 213*] 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE, 


East- India House, ^September 26. 

A Quarterly General Court of Pro- 
prietors of East* India Stock was this day 
held at the Company’s house in Leaden- 
hall Street. 

OFFICIAL PAPERS. 

The minutes of the last Court having 
been read, 

Tlie Chnirman (Sir J. L. Lushiiigton, 
Bart. ): ** I have to acquaint the Court that 
certain papers, which have been presented 
to Parliament since the last Quarterly 
General Court of the 20th June, are 
now laid before the proprietors, in con- 
formity with the by-law, cap. x. sec. 1.” 

The titles of the papers were then read 
by the clerk, viz. : — 

“ Lists specifying the Particulars of 
Compensation proposed to be gninted to 
certain persons late in the service of the 
Kast-India C'ompaiiy ; and also to the 
widow and family of a person who be- 
longed to tlie late Maritime Service of the 
Kast-India Company; under an arrange- 
ment sanctioned by the Board of Com- 
missioners for the Affairs of India (Nos. 
90 and 91).” 

“ Home Accounts of the Kast-India 
Company (eleven classes), pursuant to 
Acts.” 

“ Copy of any Law which may have 
been passed in India since May 1837, for 
the Protection of T.abourera embarking 
from India under Contracts of Service.** 

“ Copies or Extracts of Correspondence 
between the Court of Directors of the 
Kast-India Company and the Company’s 
Government in India, on the subject of 
Slavery, since the 1st of January 1837 ; 
together with Order.s and Regulations 
founded thereon.** 

“ Copy of Correspondence between the 
Board of Control and the Court of Di- 
rectors on the same subject.” 

“ Copy of the Reports on the Progress 
of Public Works in India, for 1834<, 1835, 
1836, and 1837.” 

“ Copy of Annual Reports of the Com- 
mittee of General Instruction in Calcutta 
on IBducation for 1835, 1836, and 1837.” 

“ Statement of the Amount proposed to 
be transferred from the Company’s Cash 
to the credit of the Fund for the Beneht 
of the Widows and Families of Olhcers 
and Clerks of the regular Home Esta- 
bllshmerit of the Kast-India Company; 
and to the credit of the Fund for the Be- 
iiedt of the Widows and Families of extra 
Clerks and others of the said Establish- 
ment, ae Compensation under an arrange- 
ment sanctioned by the Board of Com- 
missioners for the Affairs of India (No. 
93}. ** 

AtUttJbm. N.S, Vot.S7. No. 107, 


“ List specifying the Particulars of Com- 
pensatiof proposed to be granted to cer- 
tain Reduced Seiwants, and to certain per- 
sons who belonged to the late Maritime 
Service of the East- India Company ( No. 
94.).” 

“ Resolutions of the Court of Direc- 
tors of the East- India Company, being 
the Warrants or Instruments granting 
any Pension, Salary, or Gratuity.” 

HILL COOLIES. 

Sir C. Forbes said, in reference to the 
bill which had been introduced into Par- 
liament for the protection of natives of 
India who might contract to proceed as 
labourers to our colonies he understood 
that that measure had been withdrawn, 
and also that the order in council which 
recognized the system had been rescinded. 
As this was the case, he wished to ask 
whether any steps had been taken by the 
Court of Directors to protect those un- 
fortunate individuals who had been al- 
ready transported from India to the West- 
Indies. XI e understood that this aliorni- 
iiable trade bad been carried on to some 
extent, by the accounts be had received 
from Calcutta anti Deinerara. He had 
also heard, that of a large consignment of 
these poor, unfortunate people, from thirty 
to forty had died, either from bad provi- 
sions or bad treatment. {Hear!) He 
was therefore anxious to know whether 
any steps had been taken by the Colonial 
Office or by the Court of Directors to 
protect tho,se natives of India who had 
been transported to the West Indies, 
which trade would, no doul>t, be carried 
on to a considerable extent before the 
order was received out for putting a stop 
to the trafficr. 

The Chairman said, he was aware that 
“ the trade,” as the hon. baronet was 
pleased to call it, hud been carried on to 
some extent. Orders had, however, been 
sent out by the t\)ijrt of Directors, by 
which the trade had been absolutely for- 
bidden, until the subject was fully consi- 
dered, and proper steps would be taken 
to enforce those orders. For the future, 
no trade of this nature could he carried on, 
until*the whole subject was duly investi- 
gated. As to those labourers who had 
already left India, he knew luit what steps 
it was in the power of the Court of Di- 
rectors to take for their protection. They 
were, of course, placed under the pro- 
tection of the local Government of the 
colony to which they emigrated. That 
was the only answer he could give to the 
hon. baronet. Of course, the Court of Di- 
rectors would exert every means in their 
power for the protection of those poor 
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Mr. Weeding thought that the Court 
of Directors might take some steps for the 
protection of those natives who had aU 
ready proceeded from India, until her 
Majesty’s Government adopted effectual 
measures for tliat purpose. Tiu? East- 
India Company had full power to frame 
such regulations as would secure to those 
people good treatment while on their 
voyage. That had been done ; and he 
wished to see the principle followed up, 
by such instructions being given to the 
local Govenimeiit at Dciiierara and the 
Mauritius as would compel parties to take 
proper care of these labourers. 

The Chairman said, the Court of Di- 
rectors were most anxious to do every- 
thing in their power for the protection of 
these individuals; but he did not see 
exactly what they could do, or how they 
could interfere, when those persons were 
beyond the jurisdiction of the C'ompany. 
They were, however, most ready to at- 
tend to any suigestions which might be 
made by the proprietors for the due pro- 
tection of those natives of India who had 
emigrated, and if any thing could be done 
by the Court to accomplish that o))ject, it 
should be effected, {tfear, hear!) 

Sir C. Forhes said, he believed that, on 
consideration, it would be found that the 
Court of Directors ha<l the y)ower, and 
certainly it was their duty, to do sorne- 
tliing in this case. A vast number of 
these poor people had been already sent 
out, and lie believed that they had been 
completely deceived. Before the order 
in council could reacli Calcutta, many 
other labourers would have been de- 
ported ; and he wished to know what 
steps liad been taken for the protection of 
these poor creatures after they laid ar- 
rived at the place of their destination? 
The existing regulations afforded no pro- 
tection to them after their arrival at 
Demerara— they only went to the pro- 
tection of tlic labourers on hoard ship ; 
but he hoped that steps would be adopted 
to protect them when they arrived at 
Demerara. 

The Chairman said, there was a great 
deal of business before Court, and he 
thought it would be better if discussions 
of this kind were not introduced, without 
notice being previously given. He had 
already answered the question, and it was 
impossible that he could say more than 
again to assure the Court of Proprietors 
that the matter would be fully considered, 
with the view of doing every thing for the 
protection of the natives of India who 
had proceeded to the West-Indies. 

Mr. Hankey said, it was well known 
that a large body of Hill Coolies had been 
transported to the Mauritius ; and it was 
very distressing to think that no steps bad 
been taken for their protection. He 
hoped, however," that something would 
be done in Mleir behalf. . 


26>’^Sup€rannuations, 

SUPEB A NN U A TIOM S. 

The Chairman , — “ I have now to lay 
before the Court, in conformity with the 
by-law, cap. 6, sec. 19, a list of superan- 
nuations granted to tlie Company’s ser- 
vants in England, under the 5Sd of Geo. 
III. cap. 155, sec. 93.” 

HAILEYBURY AND AODISCOMBK. 

The Chairman , — I have to acquaint 
the Court that, agreeably to the resolu- 
tions of the General C’ourt of the 7tli of 
April and 6th of July 1899, returns rela- 
tive to the Company’s establishments at 
Haileyhiiry and Addiscombe arc now 
laid before the proprietors.” 

The titles of the papers were then read 
by the clerk, viz , : — 

“ Proceedings of the open Committee 
of Education at TIaileyhury College, in 
December 1837 and May 18.38; with a 
List of those Students wdioliave received 
premiums and honorary distiiiction.s.” 

“ An account of tlie number of Students 
in the East- India Cornpany's College at 
Ilailcyhury, from Midsummer 1837 to 
Midsummer 1838, with the expense of 
their hoard and tuition.” 

“ All atTouiitof the number of persons 
whose l^etitions to become Students had 
been received, from Midsummer J837 to 
Midsummer 1838.” 

“ An account of the number of persons 
appointed to Writerships during the same 
time.” 

“An account of the Expense of the 
Military Seminary at Addiscombe, from 
September 18.37 to September 1838.'* 

“ All uci'ount of the number of Cadets 
whoso ]>etition.s had been rejected or 
agreed to within the same period.” 

Mr. Poynder inquired whether those 
returns would he printed ? 

The Chairman answered, that they 
never were printed. 

Mr. Poynder said, as he had a strong 
feeling in favour of the College, he was 
rather desirous to procure all the infor- 
mation that he could on the subject. 

Tlic Chairman . — “ Those documents 
are laid on the proprietors’ table for their 
information.” 

Sir C. Forbes said, it was tnie the pa- 
pers were laid on the table in the pro- 
prietors’ room ; but, out of upwards of 
two thousand proprietors, a very small 
number could profit by that circumstance. 
He thought, therefore, that it would be 
a good plan to print them. 

The Chairman repeated that the docu- 
ments were regularly laid on the pro- 
prietors* table. Surely, then, it would be 
putting the Company to a very unneces- 
sary expense to have them printed. 

GRANT TO THE ESTATE OF THE LATE 
MR. W. FRASER. • 

The Chairman.'^** I have to acquaint, 
the Court that it is made special, for D^e 
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purpose of laying before the proprietors, 
for their approbation, a resolution of the 
Court of Directors of the 5th of September, 
granting tlie sum of ;€5,()(X) to the estate 
of the late Mr. William Fraser, upon 
the grounds therein stated. The report 
required by the by>Iaw, cap. 9, sec. 4s 
shall now be read.*' 

Sir C, Forbes felt it to be his duty, be- 
fore the report was read, to object to this 
proceeding, on the ground of irregularity. 
Notice had formally been given of other 
motions, by two lion, proprietors, and he 
submitted that they ought to take prece- 
dence. lie felt it necessary, on former 
occasions, to object to the 00111*86 which 
was now about to be taken ; and ho would 
again assert, without the fear of being 
contradicted, that those notices which 
hml been regularly given at tlic last Qiiar- 
terlyCourt ought not to be thus suinniariiy 
set aside, for the purpose of considering 
other business. It had become the prac- 
tice to bring forward in this manner 
mutters of very great importance, whieli 
required considerable time for their dis- 
cussion — and thus the period allowed for 
the consideration of subjects relative to 
which notice had been regidarly given 
was greatly narrowed. He thought, there- 
fore, that those who had given notice 
ought to insist on their right. 

Mr. Strachan said tliat, with respect 
to the notice wirudi lie had given, he did 
not mean that it should interfere with the 
motion of the hon. chairnian. He was, 
iiowever, obliged to his hon. friend for 
whut had fallen from him. He was quite 
sure that, in taking the course now pro- 
posed, the Court of Directors hud not 
the least intention to debar or interfere 
with the full discussion of any subject 
which might he introduced. (Hear f) 

Sir C. Forbes said, they ought to be 
informed, expressly, now, whether mo- 
tions originating with the Court of Di- 
rectors were to take precedence of those 
relative to which regular notice had been 
previously given. 

Mr.. Weeding . — “ Tliis may be consi- 
dered as a sort of message from the crown 
()xiugHter\ and, tlierefore, ought to liave 
precedence. 

The clerk then read the following re- 
port 

To the General Court of the Elast-lndia Company. 
The Court of Directors of the said Company, in 

pursuance of the by-law, cap. 9, sec. 4, do hereby 

report that they have nassed a Resolution in the 

words or to the effect following ; that Is to say— 
•• At a Court of Directors, held on Wednesday, the 

5th of September 1838. 

*• Resolved by the ballot, that, having taken into 
consideration the peculiar circumstances of the 
death of Mr. William Fraser, who was assassinated 
on the 28d of March 1835, at Delhi, in consequence 
of the conadentious discharge of his duty as Com- 
miasluner in that territory, and Agent to the Go- 
vernor-general, and considmng that the pension of 
dSflOO p«f annum granted by the Court on the 30th 
of Afupist 1837, CO Che mother of the deceased, 
euuiof bdlong enjoyed by that lady, she having 
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attained the advanced age of eighty-one, this Court 
are of opinion that, as a special case, the sum of 
i;6,iK)0 ^ould be granted to the estate of the late 
Mr. William Fraser, subject to the approbation of 
the Hoard of Commissioners for the Affkira of 
India.” 

The grounds upon which the said grant is re- 
commended are— the assassination of this merito- 
rious ofllcer whilst engaged in the conscientious 
dischaiqge of his duty to the East- India Company, 
and the severe pecuniary evil inflicted upon his 
family in consequence, while the annuity granted 
by the Court, as a mitigation of its pressure, as 
personally affecting the mother of the deceased, 
cannot, from the advanced age of that lady, be 
long enjf)yed. 

The documents upon which the foregoing reso- 
lution has been ftninded are hereunto annexed. 

All which is submitted to the General C!ourt. 

(Signed) J. L. Lushinston ; R. Jenkins; W. As- 
tcll; Wm. Stanley Clarke; Wm. V'oung; J. R. 
Carnae; F. Warden ; (’.Mills; J. Maslerman; H. 
Ah xaiider ; J. Thornhill. 

East-Iudia House, the 5th Sept. 1838. 

The Chairman then proceeded to ad- 
dress the C’ourt as follows: — “Gentle- 
men, in submitting for your consideration 
tJie resolution of tlie Court of Directors 
of the 5th September, which has just been 
read, I trust 1 am not too sanguine in the 
confident expectation 1 entertain that it 
will meet with your su})port and appro- 
bation. For my own part, I can truly 
say, that on no occasion, since I have had 
the liouour of a scat in the direction of 
your affairs, have 1 ever felt greater satis- 
faction, or inure conscientiously justified, 
in giving iny hearty concurrence to any 
measure of a siuiilur nature to that now 
proposed to your favourable consideration.' 
On the IMarch 1835, Mr. Win. Fra- 
ser, agent to the Governor-general, and 
commissioner in the Delhi territory, W'as 
basely assassinated. He was prematurely 
cut off, after a long and meritorious public 
service. He wa.s one of the most eininenc 
civil servants of the Company, and met 
bis deplonible death at u time when he 
was most etiic;ientJy lining a high and re- 
sponsible othce, and zealously, honestly, 
ami fearlessly performing the important 
duties attached to it. 1 leel that 1 cannot 
impress upon this Court more justly or 
forcibly the merits of Mr. W. Fraser, than 
by quoting the precise words made use 
of in the despatch from the Governor- 
general in Council (on the 14th of July 
1835), when reporting to the Court of 
Directors the luinentalile intelligence of 
his untimely death. They are Uiese 
* Mt. Fraser had served many years, with 
equal zeal and ability, in the Delhi terri- 
tory, and his character is probably not 
unknown to your Honourable Court. His 
merits as 8 public officer, and his inti- 
mate knowledge of the territory under his 
superintendence, cannot be too highly 
appreciated ; and the Government has 
seldom hud to deplore the loss of a more 
highly talented and. distinguished officer. 
The estimation in which he was held by 
the natives was manifested by large spon- 
taneous subscriptions, and offers of . 
ward.to aid the officers of justice in 
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discovery and apprehension of the a.ssas. 
sin.' Such (continued the Chairman) is 
the character given of Mr. Win. Fraser 
by the Goveriimeiit under whom he 
served. The estimation in whicJi he was 
Iieid by the natives, and the high regard 
and respect they entertained for him, are 
strongly evinced by the spontuneous offers 
on their part of rewards for the appre- 
hension or discovery of the assassin. 
Happily for the ends of justice, not only 
the perpetrator, but tiic equally guilty in- 
stigator of this most foul murder, were 
discovered, tried, convicted, and suffered 
condign punishment by the express order 
of tlie Governor-general in Council. The 
instigaror of the murder of Mr. Fraser was 
the Nabob of Firozepoor, Shiimsodeen 
Khan ; the assassin was einphiyed by 
him. It has never been any where stated, 
or even supposed, that Mr. Fraser had 
given any personal offence to the nabob ; 
and the only assignalile and conceivable 
motive for the atrocious crime, was on 
account of the part Mr. Fraser had taken 
in favour of bis two younger brothers, in 
a mutter connected with their inheritance 
from their father; ]Mr. Fraser having ex- 
pressed, in the most decided manner, his 
opinion on the question, detriiiiental to 
the nabob’s pecuniary interest. Since 
it was established that Shiimsodeen 
Khan was the author of the crime, it has 
been considered unquestionable that the 
hostility against bis victim arose on ac- 
count of the efforts he had made in favour 
of the Nabob’s younger brothers, and to 
the recoinmendatiou which he felt it his 
duty to make to Government in their be- 
half. Surely, therefore, it may be fairly 
assumed, that Mr. Fraser lost his life 
owing to his fearless and conscientious 
discharge of his public duty. Such, at 
least, is the impression on the minds of 
the Court of Directors, and that sentiment 
is expressed in the resolution which has 
been read to you; a resolution in strict 
accordance with the usual practice of the 
East- India Company (a practice which, 
while it does them honour, is equally po- 
litic as it is just), to mark their approba- 
tion of such meritorious conduct in a 
liberal and benevolent manner, when the 
circumstances of the case require it should 
be so expressed. Gentlemen, I feel satis- 
fied that this Court will perceive with 
much pleasure, that the Court of Directors 
have already done as much as in their 
power lay to lighten, in some degree, the 
distress of a family, occasioned by an 
event which has deprived us of a most 
valuable servant, and tliem of a relative, 
in whose continued existence rested their 
main hp[>e of future comfort, and retaining 
that position, in society which heavy em- 
Varrassroents rendered most difficult when 
"deprived of liis'aid. But I would submit 
vio you ihajt an annuity of £200 per an- 


num, to cease on the demise of a venerable 
laily who is now in her eighty-first year, 
the mother of the hapless gentleman, 
whose cruel and disastrous fate we must 
all so greatly deplore, is but a slender re- 
ward, one not consistent with the usual 
liberality of tbe East -India Company, or 
worthy of their high character. We now, 
therefore, come to you, in the hope and 
the per^uasioIl that you will confirm the 
resolution of the Court of Directors, for 
grunting the sum of .£5,000 to .the estate 
of the late Mr. W. Fraser, and thus alle- 
viate the severe pecuniary evil inflicted 
upon his family by his melancholy death. 
Policy, as well as justice, is, in my hum- 
hie opinion, in favour of this grunt. It 
will afford a convincing proof to the civil 
service that the Court of Projirietors duly 
estimate their services. It will eiicournge 
and stimulate all to an uncompromising 
and zealous discharge of their duty, how- 
ever trying, however difficult the cir- 
cumstances may he in which they may 
find tliemsclves placed. Gentlemen, I feel 
that 1 have no right to trespass further on 
your indulgence; and I will, therefore, 
conclude by reading to you the concluding 
paragraphs of Mrs. Fraser’s memorial to 
the Court of Directors Already in the 
eightieth year of her age, it is more for 
the sake of her surviving family, than for 
her own, that she now ventures to address 
your Honourable Court: that family, once 
large, is now much reduced. Her only 
daugliter, married to Affleck Fraser, Esq. 
of Ouldutbcl, and mother of a numerous 
family, is settled in Invcrnesshire. Of 
five sons, who all at different periods went 
to India, two only survive ; the youngest, 
George, who is a lieutenant of cavalry, in 
the Bengal service of your Honourable 
Company, and the eldest, who has al- 
ready appealed to your Honourable Court 
in behalf of himself and of the family, of 
which he is now the heed. Of the little 
property which he possessed* the greater 
part has been lost by bis brother’s un- 
timely death ; and in lieu of it, on him 
has now devolved the small family estate, 
with a rental of barely £500 a year net, 
and a debt of £19,000 due to stifingers, 
and nearly as much to himself. It is to 
these particulars that the aged mother of 
your late servant humbly solicits the con- 
sideration of your Honourable Court; and 
trusting that in her situation, the desire of 
independence, and the power of assisting, 
rather than adding to, the difficulties of 
her already burthened family, will be 
understood and felt for, she earnestly 
hopes that the liberality which baa ever 
marked the dealings of your Honourable 
Court towards its faithful servants, may 
now be extended, not only to soothe the 
last years of a widowed mother, but to 
alleviate, in some degree, tbe seveHty of 
those misfortunes which this sad catgs* 
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trophe has entailed on thof*e who may 
survive her.* Gentlemen, I shall indeed 
be much disappointed, f^reatiy deceived 
in my expectations, and little understand 
the t'eeliiiKS of this Court, if the simple 
but affectinj^r appeal of the bereft and aged 
inotlier has nut the etfect 1 most earnestly 
desire, that of your confirmation and ap* 
probation of the resolution of the Court 
of Directors. I shall now move : — 

* That this Court approve the resolution of the 
Court of Directors of tne Sth of September, pant- 
ing the sum of to the estate of the late 

Mr. William Fraser, Commissioner an<l Agent to 
the Governor-general at Delhi, upon the grounds 
tlierein stated, subject to the confirmation of ano- 
ther General C’ourt.’ ” 

The Deputy- Chairman fSir U. Jen- 
kins) said, he rose with sincere pleasure 
to second tlie motion. ^\fter the lucid 
statement which hud been made 1)y his 
hon. friend, it was not necessary for him 
to say much on this occasion, fiirfher than 
to declare that he completely concurred 
in every sentiment that had heen ex- 
])ressed by him ; and he sliuiild be much 
4lisappoiutcd if that Court did not agree to 
the motion, and thus show their regard 
and sympathy for the dire misfortune 
which had occurred to one of their ser- 
vants. Mr. Fraser was employed by the 
Government in the north of liuiia, and he 
was assassinated in a base manner, in 
consequence of his persevering exertions 
to endeavour to procure redress tor those 
unprotected orphans, on wliom injiuy had 
been indicted by the instigator of his mur- 
der. In revenge of liis persevering and 
successful exertions, he tell a victim to 
assassination. When they reflected on 
the proceedings of Mr. Fraser in that 
righteous cause, which were as honour- 
able to his own nature as they were 
worthy of the Government which he 
served, could they, he would ask, hesi- 
tate for a moment to show the high sense 
which they entertained of such meri- 
torious conduct? It might, and perhaps 
it would be said, that the present was not 
exactly a case of charity. But lie con- 
ceived that the interposition of that 
Court was open to cases of a more gene- 
ral nature; and sure he was, that the 
proprietors would not refuse relief in this 
instance, when they considered that the 
brother of their deceased most merito- 
rious servant had sunk his property for 
the protection of a family, which liad been 
left in a state of penury by the bereave- 
ment of their dearest relative. The con- 
firmation of this grant would operate 
beneficially for the service of the Com- 
pany in India. The proprietors would 
thereby geatly exalt themselves in the 
OTes of the natives as well as of the 
Europeans in India. It would be the 
means of inciting their servants to distin- 
guish tbemselvesi by their zeal, firmness, 
and int^rity^ on all occasions— and would 
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serve as an additional inducement to them 
to maintain, even under the most trying 
and critical circumstances, those princi- 
ples of honour, probity, and good conduct, 
which were so essential to the welfare of 
our Govenimcntin India. Itmightalsobe 
said, thatthere was no precedent for a grant 
of this kind. But those who might think 
proper to adopt such an argument, ought 
to recollect, that extraordinary occasions 
and extraordinary circumstances could 
not be met by ordinary means, or be sub- 
jected to ordinary rules. {Hear^ hear /) 
Never should it be forgotten, in consider- 
ing this rpiestioii, that Mr. Fraser fell a 
sacrifice to his fearless and uncompro- 
mising support of the sacred cause of jus- 
tice. {Heavy hear!) Such being the 
plain and uriadoniedfaet, it was not surely 
too much to expect, that the proprietors 
should take all the circumstances into 
consideration, and endeavour, in some 
degree, to follow up the wish of the 
deceased, by enabling his family to remain 
in their native country in possession of 
that property which had belonged to them 
for many generations. {Heaty hear!) 
Such services as those performed by Mr. 
Fra.ser would never, he was certain, be 
disregarded by that Court ; and by mark- 
ing them with their approbation, as they 
were called on to do by this motion, they 
would, he was sure, raise the character of 
tlie service in the eyes of the people of 
India, native and European, (/fear, 
hear !) 

Mr. Marriott wished, before he gave 
his vote on this question, to receive infor- 
mation on one or two points. In the 
first place, he was somewhat at a loss to 
know how it was that so slender a recom- 
pense as £200 a-ycar had been granted 
to Mr. Fraser’s mother, two years ago. 
Anotlicr dilhculty on his mind was, that 
wlien so reasonable a request came be- 
fore that Court, it had only received the 
signatures of eleven out of four and twenty 
directors. Three years and a half, he was 
aware, had elapsed, since this melancholy 
event, which happened on the 22d of 
March 1835, bad taken place. At the 
time he had mentioned, Mr. Fraser was 
assassinated, when returning from a visit 
to (he rajah— whether on business or plea- 
sure, he did not know. How came it» 
then, that the subject had not been intro- 
duced before ? As there were twenty- 
four directors; he should like to be in- 
formed, how many were present when the 
report and resolution were agreed to ? It 
appeared, that the ground on which this 
motion was brought before the proprietors 
was, that the family estate of the late 
Mr. Fraser, worth about j£500a-year, 
was mortgaged to the connexions of Mr. 
Fraser for nearly j 820,000, and thet 
j£I9,000 was due to other parties. Now» 
if £bfX)0 were granted by that Court, it 
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was a question whether it would go to 
those other parties, or to the succour 
of the family. He now understood, that 
length of service would have entitled Mr. 
Fraser to a retiring pension, had he 
claimed it, long ago, which he thought 
was a very important circumstance. He 
wished for some information on these 
points before he gave his vote. 

The Chairman said, as to the first point 
of inquiry, the Court of Directors could 
not grant a pension of more than ^200 
a-year without first coming to the Court 
of Proprietors. As to the second, there 
were only sixteen directors present wlicn 
the resolution was agreed to. If there hiid 
been a larger number in attendance, he 
was certain that the signatures would have 
been more numerous. With respect to 
the retiring pension of 1,000 a* year, to 
which Mr. Fraser would have been en- 
titled, looking at the period of his service, 
he must have subscribed a very consider- 
able sum to the fund appropriated to that 
object to enable him to claim it, the 
whole of which was lost to his family. 

Sir Charles Forbes said, that, in rising 
to make a few observations, he did not 
wish it to be understood that he meant to 
oppose the motion before the Court. He 
felt, however, tliat he, like many other 
members of that Court, was not at pre- 
sent in a position to form a correct judg- 
ment on this subject. The question had 
been discussed before the Court of Direc- 
tors, but of what occurred there they 
were ignorant, as the Directors did not 
think proper to communicate to the pro- 
prietors their proceedings on sii1)jects of 
this kind. It was worthy of remark, that 
upwards of three years liad elapsed since 
this melancholy occurrence alluded to 
liad taken place, and yet their attention 
was only this day, for the first time, 
directed to it. Now, it was strange that 
the Court of Directors (with the neces- 
sary documents before them) should have 
taken all that time to make up their 
minds on this question, and yet that they 
should expect the proprietors, on a notice of 
ten or twelve days, to form their judgment 
on a case of so much importance. This 
was not a small grant ; this was not an 
inconsiderable grant, which the directors 
might allow without applying to the 
Court of Proprietors. It was not a ques- 
^ tion of a trifling annuity, such as was 
' granted to Mr. Fraser’s mother. That, 
indeed, was a very moderate provision ; 
and here he must say, tliat if an annuity 
exceeding J£200 had been proposed, and the 
directors bad come to that Court, he was 
quite sure tliat the proprietors would have 
^eeriully and unanimously responded to 
the call. {Heart hear /) But a large sum 
of money was* now proposed to be 
^[canted; and the public,, both here and 
in India, ought to be satisfied as to the 


grounds on which the proprietors were 
called on to accede to the grant This 
u'as the first time, since he had the ho- 
nour of a seat in the Court of Proprie- 
tors, that he had found it necessary to 
say any thing for the purpose of delaying 
a grant of this kind ; but he felt himself 
conscientiously bound to do so on this 
occasion. At the same time, he would 
at once say, that when he was sufficiently 
informed on the subject, it would give 
him pleiusure to be enabled to vote for the 
motion ; he therefore was anxious that 
he and others should be put in posses- 
sion of such information as would enable 
them to come to u fair and honest con- 
clusion. He felt that ho u'ns not in that 
situation at present, and he should there- 
fore move, as an amendment to the mo- 
tion—** That the further consideration of 
the grunt of ^5,000 to the estate of the 
late Mr. \V. Fraser be postponed till the 
next General Court day ; and, in the mean 
time, that the papers on the subject, in- 
cluding the dissents, if any, of such 
directors as voted thereoTi, be printed 
for the use of the proprietors.” Now, 
after the lapse of three years and a half, 
surely an additional delay of two short 
months would not l>e obj(?cted to by 
the directors, in older to enable the 
proprietors to inform tbenisclves accu- 
rately on the subject, and thus to come to 
a just and honest conclusion. He could 
not sec any objection to such a proposi- 
tion. He could not imagine that any 
reason could be assigned for refusing it ; 
unless that it might be found convenient 
to pre.ss forward the motion now, consi- 
dering the very small number of proprie- 
tors that were at present in town. The 
circumstances of the deceased gentleman’s 
family affairs had been prominently put 
forward ; but lie saw a great deal of im- 
portant mutter in the papers that had 
been submitted to their inspection besides 
that which related to the mere pecuniary 
grant. He observed in tliose papers in- 
formation which he wished had been laid 
before that Court a twelvemonth ago, and 
for which he had asked, but could not ob- 
tain it. That information related to a far 
more important subject than the grant of 
^5,000 which was now before the Court. 
It had reference to the case of that unfor- 
tunate man, the Nabob Shumsodeen, 
who, in his opinion, and in his judgment, 
had not received a fair trial, was unjustly 
condemned, and executed, which he 
looked upon as murder, because no man 
who had not received a fair trial ought to 
suffer the punishment of death. This 
he confidently asserted, although his de-^ 
elaration might excite a smile on the 
countenances of some gentlemen. 

The Hon. Mr. MdmUe rose to (^erv 
The criminal alluded to was tried 
a most fair and honourable mdivLduBl,aiul 
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it was improper for the lion. bart. to ex- 
press himself so as to iinpl]^ a charge that 
the culprit had been unjustly treated, 
(//ear, hear /) 

Sir C. Forbes wished the hon. proprie- 
tor, before he called him to order, to 
point out a single word which he had 
uttered that was not applicable to the 
question, or that was not founded on the 
documents laid before the Court. The 
directors had laid those documents be- 
fore them ; they were now in the proprie- 
tors* room ; and the hon. gentleman 
might go and examine them, and form 
his own ideas on the subject, as lie (Sir 
C. Forbes) had formed liis. He was 
not sufficiently informed to be wamiiited 
in saying, tliat the Nabob Shuinsodecn 
did, or did not, cause the murder of Mr. 
Fraser to be committed; but what he 
would maintain was, that a man who wtis 
not fairly tried (and that, in his opinion, 
was Shiunsodeen’s case) could not be 
justly convicted and executed ; and, under 
such circumstances, his execution amount- 
ed to murder. The hon proprietor, whq 
had lately come from India, might per- 
ha])s be in possessiofi of more informa- 
tion on the subject than he (SirC. Forbes) 
was. He, however, laid anxiously called 
for information last year, whicrh was 
refused. The hon. proprietor might be 
better instructed than lie and others were 
on this subject, which involved a much 
more important (question than that of tlie 
grant of ^o,000 ; and if it were so, he 
should be obliged to the hon. pro]irietor, if 
be would eidighteii the (IJourt a little. VV ith 
respect to the grant, it ap])eared that it 
was to be given to Mr. Fraser’s creditors. 
Who these creditors might be he knew 
not: on thatpoint they had no information 
before them ; and he would ask, was it 
usual, in matters of this kind, to take the 
mere statement of the interested ])arties, 
without demanding those proofs which in 
such cases it was proper to call for? He 
contended that the documents laid before 
them were extremely scanty. They ought 
to have far more information, or none at 
all. The resolution was signed by only 
eleven directors out of twenty-four, 
namely — J. L. Lusbington, Richard Jen- 
kins, Wm. Astell, Wm, Stanley Clarke, 
Wm. Young, J. 11. Camac, F. Warden, 
Chas. Mills, Jno. Masterman, Henry 
Alexander, and J. Thombill ; but he did 
not perceive appended to the document 
the names of Campbell Marjoribanks, 
William Wigram, John Loch, John Petty 
Muspratt, Henry St. George Tucker, 
George Lyall, John Forbes, (though here 
he thought it right to say, that bis ho- 
nourable relation, of whose judgment and 
discretion he had a very favourable opi- 
mon, woult^he believed, have su^orted 

Henry Shank, Russell Ellice, John Cot- 
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ton, Patrick Vans Agnew, William But- 
terworth Bayley, and John Shepherd. 
Now, he should be extremely desirous of 
obtaining the opinions of those honoura 
ble directors —and more particularly of 
that portion of them who were present at 
the discussion in tlie Court of Directors, 
but whose names were not attached to 
the resolution. From what they had 
been informed, it appeared that there 
were sixteen directors present when the 
resolution was agreed to. Only eleven, 
of them had signed the report, therefore 
there must have been five who did not 
approve of it. Now he should like to 
hear the sentiments of such those five di- 
rectors as might have formally dissented, 
and the grounds on which they had so dis- 
sented. Surely they had a right to see 
and examine both sides of the question, 
or Avere they to meet in that Court as a 
grand jury, to hear the evidence on only 
one side ? 

Mr. Fielder rose to order. He begged 
to remind the hon. projirietor, who was 
taking so discursive a range, that when, 
on a former occasion, he ( Mr. Fielder) 
wished to enter into the subject of the 
trial of Sliiinisodcen, he was told that it 
Avas A’cry im])roper, and he Avas loudly 
called to order. Noav, he Avould ask, 
whether tlie hon. propietor ought to be 
alloAvcil to take a difterent course ? 

Sir C. Forbes said, the hon. inemher of 
the Committee of lly-laAvs Avoiild have 
an opportunity hereafter of correcting any 
suppO'^ed impro])ricty Avhich he might he 
guilty of. In tlie mean time, he must 
say, that such interruptions did not tend 
to shorten the debate {Hear, hear!)i 
and he hojicd lie might he allowed to 
contend, that lie had an undoubted right 
to call on tlie directors, and to obtain a 
knoAV'ledgo of the sentiments of such of 
them as had opposed this grant, (/fear, 
hear !) He begged it to he. understood, 
that he did not commit himself on this 
question. All he desired for himself and 
his felloAv-proprietors Avas, that they 
should ]>osscss that information which 
would enable them, after due considera- 
tion, to come to a fair and conscientious 
decision. They were not. he hoped, 
called on to meet in that Court, merely 
to approve of a measure agreed to 
tAVtien the Board of Control and the 
Court of Directors. No ; their duty Avas 
to take the whole subject into their 
serious consideration ; and he, for one, 
could not agree to this grant until full 
information was alforded to the Court. 
He would not say a word that should 
seem to pledge him as to any course 
which hereafter he might think it advis- 
able to pursue. He should act, as he 
deemed right, when he had the necessaiy 
information before him; but in the 
absence of such information, be could not 
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consent to vote away J05,OOO of the 
revenues exacted from the people of 
India. 

Mr. Marriott willingly seconded the 
amendment of the hon. baronet, because 
he was of opinion that they ought to have 
before them all the information that it 
was possible to obtain on this subject, 
before they decidecL It was stated, that 
the nuwab*s property, which produced a 
large sum annually, had been confiscated 
to the Company. They derived much 
profit from it, while Mr. Fraser's family 
were left in a state of suffering and pri- 
vation. 

Mr. Weeding said, he could not coincide 
with the hon. bart. on this occasion, and 
must therefore oppose the amendment. 
Looking to all the circumstances of the 
case, he thought it but fair to confide in 
the proceedings which had been adopted 
by the Court of Directors, who, he 
doubted not, had been guided by the best 
intentions* and had given the subject due 
consideration. Want of information was 
the only ground which the hon. bart. 
adduced for the postponement of this 
motion. Now, he took it for granted 
that every gentleman had read the papers 
connected with this case. 

Sir C. Forbes. — “ No ! no !" 

Mr. Weeding said, he must take it for 
granted that every gentleman who came 
there to vote on this question had read 
the papers ( Hear, hear /), which plainly 
pointed out the grounds on which the 
resolution was founded. Assuredly, he 
had a right to suppose that gentlemen 
were so far instructed by those papers, 
as to enable them to come at once to a 
vote; but the hon. bart., it appeared, 
required some more information as to the 
situation in which Mr. Fraser stood with 
reference to the iiuwab. 13ut he could 
not see how the political matters con- 
nected with the question bore in any 
manner on the proposition now submitted 
to them. The two subjects were essen- 
tially and entirely distinct from each other. 
They had heard, what could not he con- 
troverted, that Mr. Fraser was assassi- 
nated in consequence of the uncompro- 
mising and fearless manner in which he 
bad discharged his duty. He, therefore, 
was ready to believe that the Court of 
Directors had acted wisely and justly in 
bringing forward this proposition ; and, 
putting full confidence in them, he was 
I perfectly prepared to vote in favour of the 
grant. The tribute which was now of- 
fered, was but a very small compensation 
to the family of a roan whose life was 
sacrificed in the performance of his duty. 
He could not conceive any more legiti- 
mate ground for a giant of this kind than 
that which had been advanced. Nothing 
could be moie^bepgficial to the Company's 
government dXulli aucb a proceeding as 


that now proposed, since it would encou- 
rage men to do their duty, however dan- 
gerous or difficult, in a fearless and ho- 
nourable manner. There was another 
point of view in which the question ought 
to be considered — namely, the duty which 
devolved on them to do justice to those 
for whom Mr. Fraser entertained the 
deepest affection, and who were thus 
suddenly bereaved of him. Here he must 
say that he regretted, with the hon. hart., 
that the proprietors had not been long 
since summoned to meet for the purpose 
of making the annuity to this unfortunate 
gentleman's mother a great deal more 
than ^200. (//car, hear!) The pro- 

prietors would, he was convinced, Imve 
been most hap]>y to have lent their aid in 
so good and humane a cause. (Hear, 
hear!) He said these few words, in order 
to encourage the Court of Directors, in 
cases of this nature, to come at once to 
the Court of Proprietors, rather than to 
apply to the Board of Control. He wished 
earnestly that he could advance something 
in the way of conclusive aigument, to re- 
move from the mind of the hon. bart. tlie 
impression which he entertained, that the 
ninvab had not had a fair and just trial. 
In his opinion — an opinion not hastily 
formed — Shiimsodeen had been treated 
with all due and proper consideration. A 
special commissioner had been appointed 
to try him. That special commissioner, 
whose honourable and just feelings were 
above all suspicion, had gone minutely 
through all the circumstances of the case. 
After he had formed his conscientious 
opinion, which was the result of deep 
consideration, the case was referred to 
the Superior Court at Allahabad, and the 
judgment was confirmed by it. 

Sir C. Forbes. — “ No ! no !’* 

Mr. Weeding had read the papers, and 
from them it certainly appeared that the 
case was referred to the Superior Court, 
who, after considering it, concurred in the 
sentence, which was finally carried into 
effect. Sir Charles Metcalfe was the act- 
ing governor-general at the time of the 
trial ; and he was quite sure, such were 
the discretion, the honour, and the hu- 
manity of that individual, that he never 
w'ould have sanctioned the execution, if 
he were not convinced that the proceed- 
ing, however severe, was just and neces- 
sary. 

Mr. Fielder observed, before he entered 
on the question, he would set himself 
right with the Court, and in particular 
with the hon. bart. (Sir Charles Forbes}^ 
In the observations he had made on the 
point of order, it was far firom his inten* 
tion to give the least offence to the hon. 
bart. {Hear.) He had merely submit^ 
ted that, if the rule laid down on the point : 
of order in the debate relative to the Mar*r' 
quis of Wellesley's giant of 2Q>CXX)I^i and iti^^: 
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the debate as to the nuwab of Feroze- 
poor on former occasions were correct, 
then that, the present question before the 
Court being limited to the proposed gra- 
tuity to Commissioner Fraser's estate, all 
other matters relating to the nuwab's trial 
and punishment could not then be enter- 
tained, and the debate must be confined to 
the 5,000/. grant. He considered the pre- 
sent case of Commissioner Fraser’s family 
claim not a common case, but one of 
a most peculiar kind, requiring the 
Court's serious consideration. It ap- 
peared by the documents that this unfor- 
tunate and lamented gentleman possessed 
great talents, high honour, integrity, urbii- 
nity, was equally beloved and respected 
in his high otiicial and in his private capa- 
city, and stood high in the estima;ion of 
the natives of India. He would not take 
up the time of the Court in entering more 
into the minutiic of this gentleman's 
worth, particularly after the speeches of 
the hon. Chairman and Hepnty Chairman, 
so replete with information, eloquence and 
good feeling. {Hear!) He would, how- 
ever, refer to the Govern or- general’s 
despatch of the 14th October IB.‘15, con- 
taining the following extract from the n*- 
port of the special commission at Delhi: 
“ In a case where the laws of God and 
man have been violated and the sup' eine 
government insulted, clemency would be 
misconceived, lenity misconstrued, and 
the life of every public officer who, in the 
fearless execution of his <luty, should 
chance to interfere with private wishes, 
would be left in jeopardy. I trust, there- 
fore, to be excused in venturing an opi- 
nion, that justice to the deceased, justice 
to the government itself, and justice to 
the service at large, demand that the 
instigator, as well as the mere tool, slioidd 
undergo the only punishment by which 
such a crime can be expiated.” Such 
were the feelings and language of the 
special commission at Delhi— such tlie 
feelings and language of the government 
of India; and such must be the feelings 
and language of the Court of Proprietors. 
{Hear!) He considered that the terms 
“justice to the deceased” and “justice to 
the government of India," meant no other 
than that the East- India Company was 
bound, not merely to pay due tribute to 
the memory of such a man in language, 
but .substantially to aid and assist the 
mother, sister and brother, in carrying 
into execution the deceased’s known in- 
tention in their Ikvour; and, secondly, 
that the terms “justice to the service** 
should be construed that it is the Com- 
pony's duty to convince the service 
at large that, under such peculiar and 
affecting circumstances, wives, children, 
parents, and other near and dear relatives, 
will meet with due sympathy and assist- 
ance. He thought that, as it was clearly 
AeiaUJown, N. 8. Vol.27. No. 107. 


out of the Company's power to do any 
tiling for their unfortunate and faithful 
servant who had so perished while in the 
conscientious and zealous discharge of duty 
to his God and fellow-men, during the 
long space of thirty-five years, the Com- 
pany would cheerfully, and without fur- 
ther delay, do the utmost justice to his 
memory, and also justice to his afflicted 
relations, by aiding and iissisting those 
relations in securing their ftunily estate 
from the hands of strangers, for liabilities 
not contracted by Mr. Fraser’s own con- 
duct or for his own individual advantage, 
but from family calamity and losses. It 
would be relieving tlic estate for the 
exclusive benefit of Mr. Fraser’s mother, 
sister, and brother. Had Mr. Fraser not 
been murdered, be would, out of his own 
earnings from long services — from the 
annuity he was justly entitled to, and 
without any assistance from the Company 
— have been able to return to the bosom of 
his family in his native land, and fully 
retlecra his ancestor’s estates from every 
inciimbnincc. It would, he conceived, 
he not only rendering justice to the family, 
hut it would be soiitid policy to show 
to the service at large, in the event of 
any officer meeting a similar fate, that 
his relations near and dear to him would 
not be neglected by the Company; and 
thus a powerful stimulus would be kept 
alive tor the due performance of duties, 
however arduous, however dangerous. 
{Hear!) He found that Commissioner Fra- 
ser hud been about thirty- five years in the 
service, and thathe had,out of his own hard 
earnings, contributed largely to the An- 
nuity Fund. These contributions, as well 
as his large annuity, arc for ever lust to his 
needy relations. Independently of these 
cuiisiderutions, the Court could not but 
deeply feel that this meritorious officer 
himself was, by murder, deprived of leav- 
ing India with high honour and with hand- 
some means to retire to his own relations 
ami his own native land ; and the Court 
must also feel that those relations, inde- 
pendently of the money concerns, have 
to deplore the irreparable loss of so 
valuable a relative. Looking, therefore, 
to nil the peculiar circumstances of this 
affecting case (and every one must say it 
is |i case of no common occurrence), the 
C'oiirt must agree that the proposed sum 
of 5,000/. was not too much. Even placing 
aside all feeling, and only viewing it as a 
matter of pounds, shillings, and penee, he 
would inquire, if the murder had not 
taken place, and Mr. Fraser had re- 
turned to his native soil, whether he could 
not have sold the annuity he was entitled 
to for double the 5,000/. in question? 
And he would further inquire, whether 
the Annuity Fund and the Company, or 
either, ought, in point of honour, teelitig, or 
justice, to derive a benefit fron the miur- 
( 2 ) 
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der of one of their best officers ? It might 
be urged that the proposed grant would 
act as a bad precedent ; and in that view 
he had looked into former cases, and 
would refer to several grants : vir. a grant 
in 1819, of 60,000/. sterling to Marquis 
Hastings, for purchasing estates. &c. ; and 
a grant in 1827 of 20,000/. sterling to the 
Marquis’s son, to enable him when of 
age to take possession of his paternal 
mansion. This case of 20,000/. grant to 
the second Marquis, he (Mr. F.) con- 
sidered to be applicable to the present 
case, proposing to give 5,(XX)/. for pre- 
serving the estate of the Frasers in the 
family. He would also mention the grant 
of 20,000/. , in 1814*, to the cxetuitors of 
Viscount Melville; and also tlie recent 
grant of 20, (XX)/. to Marquis Wellesley , in 
addition to the 5,0(X)/. a>year pension en- 
joyed by him, commencing in 1819. lie 
would not further trespass upon the Court 
than by saying that, with these examples, 
and with a case of such a peculiar nature, 
he had no doubt that the recommenda- 
tion of their own executive body would be 
cheerfully responded to. lie would only 
add, that if there were any question for 
consideration, it was not whether the 
grant proposed was too much, hut whe- 
ther it was not too little. (Hear^ hear /) 
Mr. H. St George Tucker said, that as 
he had been personally alluded to by the 
hon. hart., he would so tar respond to the 
call as to avow that he was one of the 
minority in the (Jourt of Directors who 
could not concur in this resolution. But 
he begged the Court distinctly to under- 
stand, that where an individiial came for- 
ward witli a claim on the justice or 
)it>era]it 3 r of that Company, he acted in 
the capacity of a judge or jury, and de- 
cided on the case to the best of his ability. 
He was not an advocate on any of those 
occasions- He left the individuals who 
were finally to be the judges to decide 
according to their own conviction. And 
if those gentlemen w'ho had read the 
papers were prepared to decide the ques- 
tion^ be wished them to decide without 
any reference to his opinion. Whenever 
he found that he had the misfortune to 
differ from his colleagues, lie always stated 
his opinion, and the ground of his dissent. 
He had on this occasion done so, together 
with two of his colleagues, on whose opi- 
nion he placed the greatest reliance. If 
the Court thought it necessary to call for 
these opinions, they were within the 
reach of the proprietors ; but he did net 
ask them to call for those opinions ; on 
the contrary, he wished them to decide 
for themselves. He had, in the other 
room, when this question was under dis- 
Gussion, stated, at lengtii, his objections to 
this grant, M^bich he had regularly placed 
on record* ' In hie opinion, this question 
ought not to be hastily decided ^ but every 


man who voted on it ought, in the first 
instance, to make himself master of all ita 
bearings. {Hear, hear/) 

Mr. Pognder could not be content ta 
give a silent vote on this occasion; he 
begged, therefore, to say, that if he were 
forced to vote at ail, he should certainly 
vote against the grant. He should cer- 
tainly feel unwilling to do so; hut he 
thought that, before they proceeded far- 
ther, they ought to possess more informa- 
tion. It would not, he conceived, be 
fair or just to the Court of Directors, or 
to the proprietors themselves, to agree to 
this grant at present, when they were in- 
formed that certain dissents were recorded, 
w'hioh they must all feel were worthy of 
serious consideration ; be hoped, there- 
fore, ttiat they would not be compelled, 
under existing circumstances, to vote on 
this important question. This, it should 
he observed, was what was called, in gene- 
ral society, a stale ease. It was brought 
forward alter a long lapse of time, and he 
could not see that it would be injured by 
a short delay. In wishing for the dis- 
sents to which allusion had been made, 
he had no desire of arrsiying the minority 
against the majority, because, in his opi- 
nion, such a proceeding would neither bc' 
wise nor expedient. When the Court of 
Directors had decided on a question^ he 
would not press for their reasons, espe- 
cially if they were mere flying words urged 
in the course of debate. But when they 
had dissents recorded, such as had just 
been referred to, he conceived that they 
ought to be put in possession of them. 
He hoped, therefore, that the subject 
w'ould be permitted to stand over until 
the ensuing Court ; and that, in the mean 
time, the necessary information would be 
afforded. In recommending this course, 
he trusted that he would be cleared from 
the imputation of harbouring any undue 
wish to defeat the resolution. He wished 
that the resolution might be agreed to 
after proper consideration. He thought 
tliut, as there were several parties con- 
nected with this proposition, they ought 
not to be called on, without further infor- 
mation, and more mature consideration,, 
to vote so large a sum of money. After 
the very affecting statement of the case 
which they had heard from the chair, he 
certainly was anxious to vote for the reso- 
lution, and, finally, he lu>ped that the 
grant would not be refused. He trusted, 
however, that an opportunity would be 
given them to consider the case properly*- 
Colonel Sykea said, no man was more 
disposed to assist the connexions of those 
who had made personal sacrifices in their 
service tlianhe was. Still, howeveri he con- 
sidered that what was called a lair and just 
deliberation on this question, was a serioua 
and solemn duty which they owed to 
themselves and to the people of India. 
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lie wished, therefore, that some further 
iTiformatlon should be produced. Having 
read the papers in the proprietors* room, 
and considered the circumstances therein 
disclosed — seeing that a gentleman, who 
tiad^ performed his duties with zeal and 
ability, and had earned the higlily favour- 
able opinion of the Government and the 
Company, had lost his life in the perform- 
ance of those duties — looking to these 
circumstances alone, he would not hesi- 
tate for one^moment to vote .5,000/. in con- 
sideration of the services of this indi- 
vidual. But, he confessed, there were 
collateial circumstances, which a])])earcd 
to him to call for delay ; and, that being 
the case, he felt bound to vote for tlie 
proposed postponement of the question. 

Mr. Weeding would ask, what circum- 
stances there were, connected with Mr. 
Fraser’s case, which they did not know 
at that moment ? He was not aware of 
any. 

Colonel Sykes inquired whether all the 
<‘ircumstance8 of the case, as refeiTcd to 
by the hon. director (Mr. Tucker), had 
been laid before the proprietors ? 

Mr. II. St. George Tucker said, what 
he had stated was, that he had had an 
opportunity of considering the question ; 
that, having done so, he had deliberately 
foiled lii.s judgment, but that he did not 
wish to hiiis the opinion of any one. 
Every man, he conceived, before decid- 
ing, oiiglit to read the papers, and judge 
for himself. 

Mr. Clarke said, they all knew that 
this unfortunate geiitlenian had lost his 
life in their service, and they were also 
aware that the Compajiy were in the 
habit of rewarding or assisting the con- 
nexions of those who suffered in the ex- 
emplary performance of their duties. But 
the great question before the Court was, 
whether the proprietors had sufficient 
information to satisfy their judgment on 
this important occasion? {Hear., hear! ) 
Now, it had been plainly stated that there 
was not sufficient information ; they had 
reason, tlierefore, to infer that all the 
information which they ought to possess, 
for the purpose of enabling them to form 
a correct judgment, was not before tiie 
Court. Then, If that were the case, he 
should say, ** Let us, before we proceed 
further, have submitted to us, for our use 
and guidance, every circumstance that 
may have been laid before the Court of 
Directors.** They were bound to insti- 
tute a thorough investigation into the cir- 
cumstances of this case ; for, if the autho- 
rity of the Court of Directors was to be 
deemed sufficient for agreeing to anything 
which they pleased to lay before the pro- 
prietors, then there was no use in their 
assembling. If such a doctrine were to 
be received, tlmre would be no limitation 
to the power of the Direoton. He should. 
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on all occasions, pay due respect to the 
authority of the Court of Directors ; but 
he would not place that authority in com- 
petition with a judgment to be formed on 
proper information. Now, be thought, as 
the hon. baronet had very properly said, 
that they ought to have all the documents 
connected with the case laid before them. 
Now, he wished to know whether that 
had been done? 

The Chairman. — All tfie documents 
connected with this grant, which were in 
the possession of tlie Court of Directors, 
have been laid before the Court of Pro- 
jirictors, as the by-law expressly directs.” 

Mr. Clarke wished to know if the Di- 
rectors possessed any additional informa- 
tion on the subject, other than what was 
contained in the pajicrs laid on the pro- 
prietors* table ? 

The Chairman said, if the hon. pro- 
prietor meant to ask whetlier all the do- 
cuments connected with the trial of 
Shumsodeen, and so forth, he would at 
once say that they had not been produced. 
But that had nothing whatever to do with 
this question. This was an entirely ditfe- 
rent matter; they had nothing to do with 
the manner in which Sliumsodceri had 
been tried. What was the case ? Here 
was a meritorious officer, who liad been 
thirty-live years in tlie service, and had 
lost his life in the fearless discharge of his 
public duties. 

An Hon. Proprietor. — “How do wc 
know that ?** 

The Chairman said, the papers clearly 
proved that Mr. 1/raser was sliot because 
he discharged his duties fearlessly. He 
felt very strongly on this subject. The 
question, stripped of all adventitious mat- 
ter, merely came to this : “ Will you afford 
a certain sum to relieve this gentleman’s 
family ?” To do so would not only be an 
act of justice, hut an act of policy to the 
Company at large. {Hear, hear!) How, 
he would ask, could they expect that their 
officers would place themselves in situa- 
tions of difficulty and danger, if, in a case 
so melancholy as this, when the family 
and the aged mother of a meritorious ser- 
vant prayed for relief, the Court of l*ro- 
prietors should turn round and say, ” Oh 1 
there is not sufficient information to au- 
thorize* us to accede to tliis request ?” 
{Hear, hear /) He contended that this 
question did not in any way involve the 
trial of Shumsodeen, although the hon. 
baronet had introduced it in the course of 
his speech — and, he must say, most un- 
warrantably introduced it. lie had made 
an attack upon the' Govemor-general of 
India. (“Ab, no,” from Sir C. Forbes.) 
“ 1 say you did ; you charged him with 
being guilty of murder.” C* No, no I") 
Shumsodeen had been fairly tried and 
convicted, and of that he was sure every 
one was convinced who had perused the 
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papers on the subject. He was, there- 
fore, perfectly a-stoiiished at hearing a 
charge of murder brought against the 
Governor-general. 

Sir (7. Forbes. — “Isthehon. Chairman 
replying, or making anotlier speech ?” 

The Chairman said he was answering 
a question which had been put to him by 
an hon. proprietor. The whole of tlie 
documents connected with this case had 
been laid before tlie Court. As to the 
papers relative to the trial of Shumsodeen, 
they had nothing to do with this propo- 
sition. The circumstances of that trial 
were not brought under their considera- 
tion. The plain and simple question for 
them to decide was, would they grant 
relief to the family of a gentleman who 
liad lost his life in their service? {Hear /) 

Mr. Clarke wished to understaml whe- 
ther, separate from any matters relating 
to the trial of the nuwab, they had as 
much information before them as was re- 
quired as to the proposed grant. If not, 
he thought it would be desirable to have 
the motion postponed. He much re- 
gretted to hear so serious a cliarge as that 
of murder brought by the hon. bart. 
against the Governor-general of India. 

Sir C. Forbes . — “ 1 wish to offer a few 
word.s in expiuimtiori on that point.” 

Mr. Clarke . — The charge was one which 
should not be made without very strong 
grounds; however, that had nothing to do 
with the real question before the Court. 
On that subject he did think that the 
decision of the Court of Directors should 
not he given in lieu of the information 
required. 

Sir C. Forbes begged to say, that be 
had not charged the Governor-general of 
India, or any of the authorities there, with 
murder. What he had contended for, and 
what he now repeated, was, that if any 
man were charged with any offence, and 
he had not had a fair trial, and was 
executed, it would be murder. Jt had 
been said that the nuwab had been the 
instigator of tlie murder of Mr. Fraser. 

The Chairman . — “ He was proved to 
have been particeps criminis." 

^\tC. Forbes . — “Even admitting tlnit 
to be the case, still, according to the Mo- 
hammedan law, no man should be con- 
demned to death for murder, except the 
actual perpetrator of the crime. If that 
were the law by which tlie nuwab ought 
to have been tried, by what law had he 
been condemned to suffer deatli ?’* 

The Hon. Mr. MelniUe said, he had 
beard with great horror the charge of 
murder brought by the hon. hart., and 
that against one of the most honourable 
and upright men in the Company’s ser- 
vice. With respect to the grant to the 
estate of Mr. Fraser, it should have his 
support. He, had not bad the pleasure 
of knowing that gentleman, but from 


every thing lie had hc»rd of him, he believed 
there was no man on whose honour and 
integrity a greater reliance might be 
placed. None of its public servants de- 
served better of tlie C'ompiiiiy. On these 
grounds then, and on the ground of good 
policy, he thought the grant ought to be 
made. 

Sir J. Bryant said, lie came there to 
vote for the grant to Mr. Fraser's family, 
and was not prepared for any discussion 
on the trial of Shumsodeen, which bad 
nothing to do with the question. He 
regretted the observations which had been 
made regarding the trial, and would assert, 
that the cliaractcr of the judge on that 
occasion afforded every security for the 
rectitude of the verdict. He did not 
believe there was one dissenting voice in 
Hindustan on the guilt of the nuwab. 
The Directors had done their duty, and 
he hoped the Proprietors would do theirs. 
There were other claims on their consi- 
deration besides bis melancholy death. 
Mr. Fraser, from a daring and adven- 
tiiroiis disposition, liad, with the permis- 
sion of the Government, enrolled himself 
in Skinner’s Horse, and on service with 
tliat corps had been twice wounded. A 
soldier losing blood was nothing — it was 
his vocation ; but when a person in ho- 
nour?! l>le pursuits, in the paths of peace- 
ful life, seeks relaxation in scenes of dan- 
ger in the service of his country, he must 
at least command our respect. Mr. 
Fraser had been murdercft for the per- 
formance of his public duties. There w'bs 
no private feeling — no mixed motive; it 
was the judge, not the man, that had ex- 
cited the bad passions of the instigator of 
hfs atrocious murder. In this country, 
education and gratitude teach us to reve- 
rence the seat of justice; the judge here 
was safe in the respect and veneration of 
liis countrymen. Not so in India. There 
the judge, the provincial judge, was a 
stranger in his own court — a stranger in 
language, colour, and religion ; there was 
no sympathy between him and the com- 
munity. It was, therefore, the duty of 
the Government, by every means, to ren- 
der sacred the person of the judge; and 
if it failed, and the murderer’s arm reach- 
ed him, his successor would be fortified 
in his perilous office by the resolution of 
the proprietors that day — that a just Go- 
vernment would not abandon the family 
of a faithful servant, murdered in the dis- 
charge of duties assigned to liim by bis 
country. 

Capt. Shepherd said, he would state veiy 
briefly his chief objection to the proposi- 
tion before the Court, which he regretted 
he could not support. It was proposed 
to give j 65,000 to the estate of the late 
Mr. Fraser; and it appeared by the state- 
ment of Mr. F.’s brother, that the small 
landed property wliieh l^longed to tha 
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deceased was burdened to tlie extent of 
j£19,(X)0 to stranglers, and with a similar 
sum to him (the brotlier) ; therefore, the 
Court knew not to whom they were 
f^ranting the proposed donation. Were 
tliey prepared to establish the principle 
of granting money to the creditors, who 
could have no' possible claim on the Com- 
pany? {Ilenr!) Had the proposition 
been to grunt an annuity of or even 

double that sum, to the aged mother; or 
if there had been a w^idow or children, he 
should have been inclined to support it; 
but, in bis opinion, it was positively ne- 
cessary to prove that the parties who 
were to receive the money were depen- 
dent upon the deceased, {llcar^hear !) 
This point could not ho established in the 
present case; and, moreover, there ap- 
peared no pressing urgency us to the 
pecuniary means of Mr. I'raser’s brother, 
whose interest was not prominently com- 
mitted by the present proposition, and to 
whom it was originally inte?idc<l to grant 
the money. He (the brother) hud, no 
doubt, sustained a great afilictioii by the 
melancholy death of his brother: but, in a 
])ecuniary point of view, lie was not in a 
worse position, but rather the reverse ; 
he now succeeded to the landed estate, 
and had already realized ^11,000 from 
liis brother’s property in India. lie (Mr. 
Shepherd) did not consider, therefore, 
that his position was such as to call for a 
pecuniary grant from the Comi)jniy. The 
case certainly appealed strongly, from the 
peculiiir manner in which the deceased 
lost his life, to the feelings of the Court, 
and he therefore felt it painful to oppose 
it ; but it was his duty not to allow his 
feelings of sympathy to guide his decision, 
when his objections to the principle on 
which it was proposed to vote so large a 
sum of money were so'decidcd ; he, there- 
fore, joined his honourable colleagues, 
Mr. Tucker and others, in o])po.siiig it. 

A Proprietor (whose name did not 
reach us) said, that the question was not 
who was to receive the projmsed grant, 
but whether justice should be done to the 
services and merits of the late Mr. Fraser, 
(//ear, Aear /) The hon. director (Capt. 
Shepherd), who had just addressed the 
Court, had spoken without book, in his 
allusion to the circumstances in w^hich 
Mr. Baillie Fraser liad been placed by the 
death of bis brother : he had, in fact, suc- 
ceeded to little or nothing by that event. 
The money which he was to receive would 
not pay off the claims of strangers on the 
estate* to say nothing of the considerable 
sums ibr which he himself had a claim on 
it. But it should be borne in mind, that 
the primary ground of the claim was to do 
honour to the memory, and to give some 
reward for the eminent services, of an 
ableaud fiuthful servant of the Company; 


and not merely for the benefit of his mo- 
ther, or brother, or sister. 

A Projjrietor. — “ No ; but to his cre- 
ditors.” 

The former Hon. Proprietor. — On the 
principle on which the grant was proposed, 
it mattered little to whom the amount 
should eventually go; it was given to 
honour the man, and as a testimony to his 
eminent services. Objections bad been 
made on the ground of delay : if there 
were any hon. proprietors who had not 
read the pajiers laid before the Court on' 
tins question, he was sorry ; but no one who 
had not read them could conscientiously 
vote against tlic grant, on the ground of 
delay being necessary. He would not 
trespass further on the attention of the 
Court than to remark, that any further 
delay on this matter w'ould be a delay of 
justice. 

Mr. Astell (who had risen at the same 
moment with the last speaker, but gave 
way to liim) sard, that he now rejoiced 
in having done so, as that hon proprietor 
had given a much more able and conclu- 
sive answer to the observations of his hon. 
friend and colleague ( Capt. Shepherd) than 
he (Mr. Astell) could have hoped to do. 
His hon. friend (('apt. Shepherd) had 
grounded his objection chieHy on the fact 
that he was not informed to whom the 
grant was to go. Now he must fully con- 
cur in the answer to that given by the 
hon. profrrictor who last addressed the 
Court ; namely, that the real question be- 
fore them was not to whom the grant was 
eventually to go, but whether the circum- 
stances of the case justified them in voting 
that iiinouiit to the estate of Mr. Fraser. 
If the Court affirmed that part of the pro- 
position, the question of to whom it would 
eventually go was one into which, in his 
0 ])inion, the Court ought not to pause to 
inquire. The hon. baronet ( Sir C. Forbes) 
liad taken a wider range of objection, and 
opposed the grant until the Court were 
put into possession of ail the information, 
(which he seemed to think necessary,} as 
to the trial and execution of the nuwab 
Shumsodeen. That question he (Mr. 
Astell) must say had nothing whatever to 
do with the grant to the estate of Mt. 
Fraser. {Hear, hear l) The hon. baro- 
net’s complaint of the want of sufficient 
information on these matters came, be 
must say, with a veiy bad grace from one 
who seemed, from his own statement, to 
know everything on all matters connected 
with India. 'The hon. liaronet seemed to 
be minutely acquainted with what took 
place on this question in the Court of 
Directors. He could tell that on one 
occasion there were sixteen directors pre- 
sent ; that five of them voted against the 
grant, and eleven in support of it ; and 
tliat, probably, if there had been a full 
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court» the number of dissentients would 
have been greater. The hon. baronet had 
candidly admitted, that if his own son bad 
been present he would have supported the 
grant. The hon. baronet had declared it 
to be his opinion that Shumsodeen had 
been murdered : this certainly was a most 
serious charge, which had, however, been 
repelled with becoming warmth by his 
lion, friend (the Chairman). Upon that 
he would, therefore, not dwell, further 
than to say that it was a charge which 
should never have been made, except 
upon the strongest grounds, arising from 
the fullest information. Where the hon. 
baronet liad obtained all the information 
which he seemed to possess on these mat- 
ters, he (Mr. Astell) would not pretend 
to say ; but certain it was that, possessing 
such information, he ought to be the last 
man to plead ignorance, or to ask for de- 
lay, in order to learn more on the matters. 
The charge that had been made of smug- 
gling this motion into the Court in the 
month of September, when the Court is 
usually very thinly attended, he (Mr. 
Astell) repelled, as being wholly without 
foundation. The Directors, as soon as 
they had made up their minds on it, 
brought it under the consideration of the 
Court of Proprietors, and that fairly and 
openly, in the face of day. ( JTcar, hear /) 
There was no concealment of any kind. 
l*ct hon. members who had any objection 
to this grant, consider that it was only a 
modicum of that to which Mr. Fraser 
would have been entitled, had he lived 
up to the present time. He had been 
thirty-live years in the Company’s ser- 
vice, and he might have retired long ago, 
with a much larger claim on the Company 
than that now proposed to be added to 
his estate. At that very protracted pe- 
riod of service he lost his life, in conse- 
quence of the iaithful discharge of his 
duty. The question tlien, under such 
circumstances, was, whether he was en- 
titled to this mark of the Company’s re- 
spect for his long and faithful services. 
To him (Mr. Astell) it mattered but little 
whether the grant was to go to the motlier, 
or the brother, or the estate. The prin- 
ciple was all that he contended for ; he 
looked to that principle as a just one, and 
on these grounds he would give his cordial 
support to the motion. {Hear^ hear /) 
Sir C. Forbes said, he f^elt it due to Uie 
Court, as well as to himself, to again set 
himself right with respect to the charge 
Which he had been supposed to have made 
of murder against the Governor-general 
of India, or against the judge before whom 
the nuwab l^umsodeen was tried. He 
had made no charge of muider against 
anybody. What he had contended, and 
would again contend for, was, that the 
nuwab was not tried either according to 


British or to Mohammedan law, and that, 
being thus illegally convicted, be ougiit 
not to have had sentence of death executed 
on him. The hon. baronet was proceeding, 
when 

Mr. Fielder again rose to order, and 
submitted that the line of argument pur- 
sued by the hon. baronet was altogether 
irrelevant to the question before the Court. 

Sir C. Forbes contended that he was 
not out of order, and would not allow the 
hon. ]>ruprictor to interrupt him, but sug- 
gested that the hon. proprietor, as being 
a member of the By-law Committee, 
should endeavour to introduce a by-law 
for the purpose of regulating tlieir debates 
according to his own notions of propriety. 
He would again contend, tliat the trial 
and conviction of the niivvab were illegal, 
and ought not to have been acted upon. 
He hud a strong o])inion on this subject, 
and he had as much right to express that 
opinion there, as others liad to express 
similar opinions elsewhere. He would 
also repeat, that this question ought not 
to have been brought forward at a time 
of the year when so few members of the 
Court were likely to attend. To get the 
fair sense of the proprietors on so im- 
portant a question, it should be delayed 
till the next General Court. He did not 
know how far this amendment would be 
supported, but those who might oppose 
it would, if successful, bo depriving them- 
selves of the means of getting much better 
information than they were now in pos- 
session of. 

Mr. Hanhey thought that it was the 
duty of a corporation like the East- India 
Company, to take into considcnition the 
claims arising from the long and faithfully 
discharged duties of their servants. In 
the present case, the claims were twofold.' 
First, the actual services during a pro- 
tracted period of employment in high and 
responsible situations ; and next, the 
suffering, to a sacrifice of life, for the faith- 
ful performance of his official duties. 
These claims on the part of the indivi- 
dual, when considered in conjunction with 
the high character of the Company itself, 
ought to weigh with the Court in award- 
ing a liberal mark of the estimate in which 
they held the faithful dischaige of his 
high functions by their long- tried servant. 
If they admitted, (and that seemed to be 
the case on all hands,) that the deceased 
had well deserved tlie mark of favour, it 
ought not to be a question whether the 
sum granted was to be divided amongst 
his family, or to go to the benefit of any 
particular member of it. Had Mr. Fraser 
been enabled to return home with the 
retiring allowance to which his services 
would have entitled him, his family would 
have been much more benefited thw they 
could be by the division of this snin 
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amongst tliem. On these grounds be 
should give his hearty concurrence to the 
grant. ( Hear^ hear /) 

Mr. Wigram observed, that not having 
put his name to the dissent to the resolu- 
tion of the Court of Directors, for making 
this grant to the estate of the late Mr. 
Fraser, he felt it necessary to offer a few 
remarks as to the grounds of his vote. 
Several of his hon. friends, who were in 
favour of the grant, looked upon it as one 
of principle. He was disposed to consi- 
der it in the same point of view ; but he 
must beg to deny that the future applica- 
tion of the grant was of no importance. As 
to the principle itself, he would say, that 
many cases could be cited in which assas- 
sination of servants of the Company had 
taken place, and had not been followed 
by grants like the present to the estates of 
the individual, lie would most willingly 
assent to grants of a fixed sum of money, 
or of annuities to those relations, such as 
the wife, mother, child or sister, who 
might have been dependent on a dc^cetised 
servant of the Company ; but he did not 
feel disposed to give su(th grants to rela- 
tions not dependent on such servant. He 
eoiild not understand the principle of 
giving the sum to a collateral relation to 
whom the family estate might descend. 
He did not think that, standing there as 
the servant of the Company and one of 
the guardians of its revenues, he should 
be justified in adopting a principle which 
would tend to make a serious inroad upon 
those revenues ; for, if the principle were 
adopte«l with respect to civil servants, he 
did not see why it should not be extended 
to pei*^ons in the other branches of the 
Company’s service where a loss of life was 
incurred ; and these cases would at last 
become too great for the funds from which 
the grants were to be supplied. For these 
reasons he would oppose the motion. It 
was unnecessary for him to go, on this 
occasion, into the question of the trial of 
the nuwab Shumsodeen. That he did not 
think was necessarily connected with the 
motion before the Court. The charges 
brought by the hon. hart., connected with 
the trial and execution of the iiuwab, 
were no doubt very serious, but he pre- 
sumed that they would not have been 
made if the hon. bart. did not think that 
he had gpod grounds for them. He ( Mr. 
‘Wigram) would, however, not further 
allude to them. 

TheChairman regretted that he should 
have to differ from several of his col- 
leagues on this question, the weight of 
whose opinions he was ready to admit. 
His hon. friend and colleague (Mr. Wi- 
gram) had said that the Company did not 
make such grants as the present to the 
families of men who had fallen by assas- 
sination. His hon. ft'iend would find in- 
stances in which such grants were made, 


where the families of the individuals were 
in circumstances to require pecuniary 
assistance. Aid of this kind was not 
given in the case of the death of Mr. 
Cherry, who.se family were not in circum- 
stances to require it. With respect to 
the brother of Mr. Fraser, it was shown 
that the sum which he had received by 
the death of that gentleman was not suf- 
ficient to pay off the incumbrances on the 
family estate which had descended to 
him. It was objected tliat this grant 
Avquld go to the creditors. He saw no 
objection to its going to the creditors, la 
going to them, it would relieve the in- 
cumbrances on the estate to that extent, 
and of course it would relieve and assist 
the family to the same extent. With 
respect to the revenues of India being 
insudicient to pay off such grants as the 
present, if the precedent which it would 
create should he extended to the other 
branches of the Company's service, he 
should only express his hope that cases 
of this kind would be so rare as to occa- 
sion very little risk of pressure on the 
funds of India. As to the remarks of the 
hon. hart. (Sir C. Forbes) on the trial 
and execution of the nuwab, he would 
observe, that no doubt the hon. bart. 
would not have used such strong expres- 
sions if he had not felt very strongly on 
the subject — hut still he must say that 
charges of that kind should not he made 
lightly. He was glad to think that the 
C*ourt would come to a decision on this 
question to-day, and that they should 
have no further postponement. Nothing 
could have been more fairly put than the 
remarks of the hon. proprietor (Mr. 
Hankey) on the question. With respect 
to the remark that this motion had been 
brought on at the September Court, when 
the attendance was very thin, he would 
appeal to any member present, whether 
the present Court was not as numerously 
attended as on many occasions when the 
town was full? {Hear, hear 0 The sub- 
ject had been submitted to the Court of 
Proprietors as soon as all the informa- 
tion which could Ite reasonably required 
had been collected, and as soon as the 
Directors had made up their minds on the 
course they ought to take on it. 

Sir C. Forbes said, that if any reliance 
whre to be placed on precedents, most of 
those that might be cited were opposed 
to the grant. There was the ease of 
Major Davis,, of the Bombay army, who 
was shot at the head of his corps : he 
had not heard of any grant being made to 
that officer's family. There were also the 
cases of the Vaughans, two Madras 
oMcers, 'who had been brutally murdered 
on the Ghauts. There was the more re- 
cent case of Mr. Blake, who had been 
murdered in the execution of his duty. 
There were three sisters of that deserv- 
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ing publie servaDt now in X^ndoii» who 
hi^ applied, or were about to a|>ply to 
the Company for some provision in coiu 
sequence of the death of a brother on 
whom they were chiefly dependent. He 
should be glad to learn that the principle 
in which tliis grant originated would be 
acted upon with respect to those ladies. 
He might also mention the case of Mr. 
Macdonald, of the Madras civil service, 
who fell by assassination in the execu- 
tion of his duty, and who had left a wife 
and children. Had any thing been done 
for them by the Company? But they 
had been told that grants such as these 
should be extended to military as well iis 
civil officers. He ^vas glad to hear this, 
for it seemed to be held by some that no 
provision shonld be made for the families 
of military officers, inasmuch as they 
went out to India to be shot at by con- 
tract, as it were. — (Ilear^hear/ and a 
laugh,) In looking at this grant, the 
Court should take into consideration that 
the late Mr. Fraser was a single man, 
and had left no children, ut least none 
that were legitimate. He had, liowever, 
it was understood, left several illegitimate 
children, who were now destitute or- 
phans. He hoped that their condition 
would not be overlooked by the Court of 
Directors. On the whole, he repeated, 
that he could not vote for tlie grant at 
present, and he hoped the Court would 
support him in the endeavour to delay it 
until they liad further hiforinatioii. On 
former occasions, he had seen the C^oiirt 
strongly disposed to get the fullest infor- 
mation on matters submitted for their 
approval — why should it be otherwise 
on the present occasion? They had 
heard of a dissent by the hoii. director 
(Mr. Tucker), in wliich others had joined. 
He should like to hear that dissent read ; 
it would no doubt throw eonsiderable 
light on the question, lie would, there- 
fore, suggest that that document stiould 
be read, and he did not think the Court 
could better dispose of half an hour than 
in listening to it. 

Mr. JD. Salomans had not intended to 
take any part in the discussion when he 
entered the Court, but he could not now 
give a silent vote on it. As to the 
having the dissent or protest of an 
hon. director read to the Court, he did 
not think that the circumstances of the 
ease called for it. However respectable 
the opinion of any single director might 
1 be» it ought not to weigh with the Court 
as against the opinions of a large majo- 
rity, < The simple questions which they 
were called upon to decide were — first, 
whether Mr, Fraser had lost his life in the 
service of tiie Company ; and next, whe- 
ther his services had been of that nature 
and importance that called iiiion the Com- 
pany, as weltfrom regard to its own cha« 
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racter as from the example ^h|[ch it 
hold out to others of its seirimts, to mark 
its sense of tlicm by a liberal grant ? He' 
was of opinion Uiat Mr. Fraser had acr 
quired very strong claims oh the libera- 
lity of the Company, and would therefore 
most willingly support the grant. .Hiie 
trial of the murderer of Mr, Fraser had 
nothing whatever to do witli the question 
before the Court, unless they were tp as- 
sume that Mr. Fraser had hired the assas- 
sin to commit an act of suicide on him. 
(//c/rr, hear!) 

The question was then put on the 
amendment, which 

The Chairman declared to be nega- 
tived ; adding, that the original motion 
wiis now the main question before the 
Court. 

Sir C, Forbes expressed a hope that so 
impoitant a question would not he de- 
cided except by the ballot. {Hear, heart) 

IVfr. Astell said that, now the original 
motion having become the main questuni, 
any nine proprietors signing a requisition 
to that effect, could have the question de- 
cided by ballot, but that must be done 
before the question was put from the 
chair. 

The Chairman (in answer to a ques- 
tion from Mr. Weeding) stated that the 
requisition must be put in writing, signed 
by at least nine proprietors, before the 
main question was put from the chair. 

Tlie following requisition was then 
handed in by Sir C. Forbes ; 

'We, the undeTHigned propiietnrR of Eut-lndia 
stock, duly qualified according ulav , desire that 
the (luestion of the proposed grant ot jES.OCK) to 
the estate of the late Mr. l>'rascT may be decided 
by ballot. 

(iSigned) Charles Vorbes, Chas. Orant, 
Thus. '.Tarrlott, W. Wigram, 

Chas. make, John Cotton, 

Fielder Jenkins, John Sh^ihcrd. 

J. Poynder, H. St. G. Tucker. 

The Chairman immediately declared 
that the question would be decided by the 
ballot oil Tuesday, the 9th of October. 

PILGRIM TAX. 

TIic Chairman said, that he had now 
to lay before the Court an annual account 
of the amount of Pilgrim Tax, as far as 
the same could be made out, in conformity 
with tile motion of Mr. Poynder at the 
last Quarterly Court. 

In answer to a question from an hon. 
proprietor. 

The Chairman said that the accounts 
bail been made out more extensively tli^n 
had been asked for. 

IDOLATRY IN INDIA. ' 

Mr, Slrachan said, that several coffi- 
mtmications had passed between 
Court of Directors and the CoVdrtiJffietit 
on tlie subject of idolatiy V V 
in consequence, a Jhiui 

out to the Government 'm‘*lhaiaV He 
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wished to know whether the hon. Imlto- 
net in tlie chair was at liberty to state the 
result ? 

The Chairman said, that as the result 
of the communications referred to in the 
question of the hon. proprietor, a despatch 
had been sent out, on the 8th of Au^st 
last, to the Government in India, relating 
to the despatch which had been sent out 
in the year 18.T3. In anticipation of 
another question which it was probable 
the hon. proprietor intended to put, he 
would say, that he should refuse to state 
the contents of the lust despatch, and also 
resist any motion that might be made for 
its production. He would beg to rccal 
to the hon. proprietor's recollection, that 
a similar question to that which he ikow 
put had beeii put in the House of Com- 
mons, in July last, to the minister at the 
head of Indian affairs ; who answered, 
that he could not consent to the produc> 
tion of the despatch, or even to state its 
substance. The despatch referred to had 
not, in fact, reached the Government of 
India, and, therefore, was not yet acted 
upon there. Under these circumstances, 
it would be exceedingly inconvenient, and 
therefore most impro])er, to publish even 
its substance. He had, however, no 
doubt that, eventually, the despatch would 
be made public ; and when that time ar- 
rived, he hoped it would give as much 
satisfaction to the hon. proprietor, as it 
did to the Court and the Government. 
Having given this explanation, which was 
as much as he could give at present, he 
hoped the hon. proprietor would not press 
any further questions on the subject. He 
himself must be aware of the great incon- 
venience of putting questions that might 
bring on discussions wjiich could lead to 
no practical result. 

Mr. Sirachan begged to thank the hon. 
Chairman for the answer he had given to 
him, and, in compliance with his sugges- 
tion, he would not press any further ques- 
tion on the subject at ])resent ; but as the 
hon. Chairman had referred to what took 
place on the subject in the House of 
Commons, he must rceollect the answer 
that was then given to the questions re- 
specting it, which was, in effect, that the 
last despatch sent out was intended to 
cairy into effect the despatch of 1833, 
relieving the Christian officers of the Com- 
pany from compulsory attendance on the 
idolatrous rites and ceremonies of the 
natives. As that was so, and. as the hon. 
Chairman had said, that when the despatch 
should be produced it would give him 
(Mr. Strachan) satisfaction, he (whose 
opinions on the subject were well known) 
felt fully satisfied with wliat had fallen 
ffrom the hon. Chairman. 

The CAairma)!.— “ I wish to set the 
hon. proprietor right as to one point ; I 
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did not say that when the despatch shouffl 
be product it would give him satisfaction ; 
I said only that I hoped it would, and I 
think it ought. (Hear, hear /) 

Mr. Strachan said that, under all the 
circumstances stated, he was at present 
fully satisfied, and would wait until the 
time when tlie despatch could be maile 
public ; and would, therefore, now with- 
draw the notice of motion which he had 
given on the question. 

Mr. Poiptder said that, before he pro- 
ceeded to the business of the day, on the 
motion of which he had given notice, he 
wished to present to the Court two peti- 
tions which had been confided to his care. 
The first was from Wingfield and Fa- 
kenham, in the county of Wilts, and 
most respectably signed. The petitioners 
showed the very strong interest they took 
ill the question, and how much they de- 
precated tlie compulsory attendance of 
Christian officers at the idolatrous rites 
and ceremonies of the natives of India. 
The petitioners referred to the memorial 
presented to the Govenior of Madras, 
signed, not only by the liishop and all 
the clergy of that presidency, but also 
by many civil and military officers. They 
also referred to the despatch sent out on 
this subject in 1833, and they prayed the 
Court to bike stc})s to carry the principles 
of that despatch into effect. The next 
petition was from Bury St. Edmunds, 
forwarded to him by the Rev. C. Fitzroy, 
the rector, and its prayer was to the same 
effect. 

The petitions having been handed in. 

The Chairman, asked, whether it was 
the intention of the hon. proprietor to 
found any motion on them ? 

Mr. Poynder replied, that he should 
feel hiiiiseif fully warranted in so doing; 
but that, at present, he wished to confine 
himself to the Norwich and Huntingdon 
memorials, which he had presented at a 
former Court, and which referred to pre- 
cisely the same points. Tliat from Hun- 
tingdon had been forwarded to him by the 
Rev. Chas. Grey, the vicar of Godman- 
chester, who was also a member of this 
Court, as a proprietor of India stock— an 
important fact, which should not be lost 
sigiit of. The petition or memorial from 
Norwich had been signed by the lord- 
lieutpnaiit of the county (Lord Wode- 
house), by the dean, the mayor, and seve- 
ral other individuals, layandecclesiasticHl, 
in such numbers, as to show how general 
was the interest felt on the subject. In 
urging the subject of those petitions on 
the attention of the Coui%.and in pressing 
the motion of which be liad given notice, 
namely, “ that the petition of the inha- 
bitants of Norwich and its vicinity, signed 
by the lord-lieutenant of the county, and 
also the petition of the clergy and laity of 

(2 A) 
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Iluntiiig^oii and its ylouiity, . pfiiying the 
Cpivt to. cany into effect toe despatch of 
by withdrawing all patronage and 
encouragement of idolatry in India, be 
taken into consideration,** he repeated 
his regret that, in urging tliis motion, he 
should be obhged to differ from his hon. 
friend (Mr. Strachan), and not, as he did, 
to rest satisfied with waiting till they had 
further information from India. 

Mr. Strachan observed, that what he 
had said was, that, under the circum- 
stances stated by the hon Cliairinan in ex- 
planation, he should be content to wait 
for the production of the despatch sent 
out to India. 

Mr. Poynder owned that he was not 
disposed to go so far as his hon. friend in 
his reliance on the steps taken to discon- 
tinue the patronage and encouragement 
hitherto given to idolatry in our Indian 
possessions. He might perhaps have 
joined with his hon. friend if he had seen 
the contents of the last despatch. He 
presumed he might infer, from the aiisAver 
that had already been given by the C'hair- 
man, that there still existed an objection 
to the production of the despatch ; in- 
deed this hail already been intimated to 
him distinctly by the Chairman in private, 
in answer to a request he (Mr. Poynder) 
had made to him. He su()posed it was 
not thought proper, at the present time, 
to lay that despatch before the Court. 

Chairman , — “ The lion, proprietor, I 
roust state, witli his leave, wrote a letter 
to me as chairman, requesting to have a 
private perusal of the despatch. It was 
quite clear that such a request could not 
be complied with. (Hear, hear O The 
despatch is a document of a private and 
confidential nature ; it is directed to the 
confidential servants of the Company, and 
to have granted such a request us that of 
the hon. proprietor, would have been 
nothing else than a breach of confiilence 


^Oiind he had ali^dy so often traversed 
in that couit, as well as fi’pdv.a c^iiV’ic- 
tion that he would be at the best d'is- 
charging a painful and disagreeable t^k, 
rendered doubly irksome from the con- 
sciousness that whatever he advanctnl 
would be advanced to unwilling ears. 
He should submit as readily as them- 
selves to the delay, but not without 
expressing his sorrow that so long an 
interval must elapse before the arrival of 
authentic and definite information on this 
most interesting and most important sub- 
ject. He must he permitted to observe, 
that he exceedingly regretted, not for his 
own sake (for what personal interest 
could he be supposeu to have in the 
matter ?), but for the sake of that Court, 
for the sake of the piildic, for the 
sake of the best interests of our Indian 
dominions, tliat members of the court, 
mixiuus to procure information on sub- 
jects in which they felt concern, should 
be put off, as they now were, cavalierly 
— should be balked ^ the Court of 
Directors, with regard to any despatches 
or communications, the production of 
which might he deemed necessary. It 
wiLs a fact that reflected no credit On the 
Directors, inasmuch as it sliowed an utter 
want of attention to the desires of the 
proprietors, and an absence of all wish to 
afford desirable inforiaation, that tlic 
greater part of tlio instructions and des- 
patches transmitted to India by the 
Directors, of which he bud had occasion 
to take notice, had literally come hack 
to him from that country, he having 
found it impossible to procure them in 
any other way. He deeply lamented 
that, in their intercourse with that Court, 
the Directors should think it necessary 
to take vsuch a tone as they at present 
did — a tone of asperity, of mystery, of 
jealousy, such as was nut calculated to 
satisfy the public ; such as ill showed a 


on the part of the Directors. The hon. 
member's request was on apiilication of a 
very different kind from a motion for the 
production of the despatch in that Court, 
an<l the proprietors wnll see, that to have 
acceded to the wishes of the hon. gentle- 
man would have been in the highest 
degree improper. ( Hiear^ hear /} 

Mr. Pbynattr continued. — “ If it were 
the wish of those gentlemen with whom he 
generally acted to watt the effects which 
die despatch might produce, instead of 
^ taking any further step at this time — if 
^ey thought it better, on the whole, to 
bjr the event, what were the views of 
Directors, and what were the proceed, 
inga die}r had adopted in consequence of 
thoplq ytewsr-then he certainly, for . one, 
wo^d ineaDs wish to press the 

'mtlier inclmed to! this course 
; ui^witli^es^ to go over the 


tendency to conciliate the true friends of 
the inhabitants of our Indian possessions. 
He regretted, too, that so little disposition 
hail been shown- to-day to accede to. the 
wishes of a considerable portion of the 
Court. He, and those with whom he 
thought, could have no object inconsis- 
tent with the public good, or opposed to 
the welfiire and prosperity of our ipdlan 
dominions ; they could have no wish to 
thwart the measures, to embarrass pt 
tract the councils of those entrustod .witjf 
the governing power, so loiig.a6 tj^se 
Bures were conformable to justice. 
then this incessant suspicion, .distmst a^. 
aversion, on the part , of the Dir^tori^? 
Why this distance ? Why th}s^iieie^e/ 
It was painful to him and to^ h^f 
to be put on such a foeftibg; 
ful to find themselves the, 6|)j^t^.bf .un^ 
just suspicipn a^d di^ike-^j^' 
odium which they >did not 
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wqre hot the feeHnf^ that oiight to influ- 
ence the easts of wise, impartial, and 
libCTal rulers —such was not the course 
best fltted to promote the great cuds of 
harmony and co-opcration ; yet it could 
uniy have been sucli feelings that had 
actuated the Directors in refusing to 
produce the information that had been 
asked for to-day. He humbly trusted, 
with his friends who had preceded him 
(though he confessed he could not, with 
truth, say he confidently anticipated), 
that this dei^atch would meet the hopes, 
the wishes, the expectations of the 
Christian public. He would here anxious- 
ly impress on all who heard him, lest 
there should be any mistake, lest his 
wishes on this head should be misrepre- 
sented, that he and his friends wished for 
nothing like coercion or violence towards 
the natives. The friends of the diffusion 
of Christianity in India would view with 
dislike and regret the employment by 
Government of any harshness towards 
the deluded natives ; none would more 
warmly disapprove any offensive inter- 
ference with the religious customs, or 
even the prejudices of the Hindus ; none 
could be more fully alive tlian they were 
to the injudiciousness of such a course, 
and to the danger of exciting tlie hostility 
of a superstitious and bigoted population. 
(Hear, hear!) They desired not to 
harm a hair of the hea^ls of the idolaters, 
Imwever, blindly wedded they might be 
to a system of soul-destroying delusion ; 
for other than those of violence were 
the weapons with which the genuine 
friends of the Gospel combated. All that 
they asked was, that the Company's au- 
thorities should withdraw from all patro- 
nage of idolatry by tliemselves or their 
oflicers ; that they slioiild abandon all 
fellowship with “ the accursed thing;** 
that they should not continue to uphold 
that monstrous abomination of idol wor- 
ship, to countenance and to foster it in 
the face of the loudly-expressed wishes 
of thje British public, in the face of the 
authority of the great council of the Bri- 
tish nation. They asked that the Direc- 
tors should adopt and act upon such a 
set of resolutions as would effectually 
ri^inedy the evils and abuses which they 
at present beheld with apathy, or with 
favouri rad would prevent the Christian 
sptHier or the Christian miagistrate in 
incBa'firam being obliged to do honour to 
c^itnbmes' which he could not look 
dpd)^ without loathing or disgust That 
vriui .the simple object which he (Mr. 
Pbi^dcO view. He would wait 

wfen. 'patiefleb, and endea to hope 
foi* ’the bekt; arid be trusted earnestly 
tffat'^,the^ despatch/ wbuld be found to 
her’iii* {ierfbet; acdbrdaiice With the teel- 
iW&^f Ae ptibTid. , ifb was glfOi to see, 
lEroin thb tbe’ Bisnop bf Lbil- 


don and Sir J. C. llobhouse, on occaslohs 
to which he need hot allude particularly, 
that they were alive to the importance of 
this subject and friendly to the views he 
(Mr. Poynder) entertained; and he de- 
rived from hence a ray of hope which 
warned him not to despair, and which he 
accepted with joy as an augury of thO 
future triumph of right and justice. If 
the despatch met the wishes of the pub- 
lic, it would be hailed with gladness by 
all true friends of Christianity; if, on the 
contrary, it disappointed them, it would 
only generate feelings of disgust and of 
aversion against those who were entrusted 
with the management of our Indian af- 
fairs. A few months more, and six years 
would be accomplished since the despatch 
of February 18.TI had been sent out, yet 
the aspect of the question was at present 
infinitely less encouraging than it then 
was. He must again repeat, that that 
despatch had never been acted upon; 
that not the slightest pains had l>ecn taken 
to enforce the instructions contained in 
it. He would not now offer any observa- 
tions on the spirit that had actuated the 
proc'eedings of that Court relative to the 
qiiestiun, aware as he was of the temper 
with which the naked truth would be re- 
ceived ; but he would say, that the whole 
conduct of the Directoi's and their ser> 
vants liad been in direct, open, and de- 
cided opposition to their own despatch of 
1B33. lie was under the necessity of 
stating this, the honest and simple truth, 
however offensive it might be. 

Mr. AsM , — “ I rise to order. What 
right has the hon. proprietor thus broadly 
to accuse the Directors of a breach bf 
faith and honour, in acting contrary to 
their own declared opinions? I say the 
lion, firoprietor is not at liberty to make 
such a charge as this on light and insuffi- 
cient grounds ; I defy him to prove it ; I 
deny that he is justified in holding up the 
Directors unwarrantably to public scorn 
and odium ; and 1 recommend him to be 
more cautious, before he asperses inno- 
cent men. for his own sake as well as that 
of others.” (//ear, Aear/) 

Mr, Poynder continued. — He could 
substantiate his assertions ; he had ad- 
vanced nothing tliat hb could not prOVe ; 
he bad ample evidence to bear out every 
tittle of his statements. It would be 
more for the advantage of the charabter 
and creditor the Directors if he were to 
refrain from doing so ; but if the' honi 
Director challenged him to the prbof; lie 
was ready to obey the call, and he thou^t 
he should be able tb effect the' 'Object 
within an hour for he was linwilffiig tb 
occupy their tiine longer than abs^ 

I utcly necessary. He Could bfihg^ ^6 
proofs as he was sure the hbn. jgentfOtbi^ 
himself would not question. ", 

The Chairmm, — “ 1 be^ ^idbpiy ' to ' ile- 
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.iiiiud, the Courts that, on e former occa* 
sioo. they agreed to a resolution^ tliat the 
continued agitation of such questions is 
fmught with danger to the stability of 
j^ritish authority in India. 1 may well 
tiieij entertain doubts of the competency 
of any proprietor to excite such a discus, 
sioii as that which the hon. gentleman 
who lias just spoken seems to wish for. 
1 confess I did not expect that the hon. 
proprietor would have ended liis speech 
in a way so different from that in which 
he commenced. I never heard him ex- 
press, on any occasion, sentiments more 
in unison with thetfeelings of the Direc- 
tors, tiian those which fell from him at 
the commencement of the address he has 
delivered ; but he proceeded, in the con- 
clusion of it, to cast imputations on the 
Court of Directors in a manner quite un- 
worthy of him, which none can be further 
from deserving tlian the present members 
of that body. {Heart hear!) The hon. 
proprietor is greatly mistaken in suppos- 
ing that it has ever been the intention of 
the Directors to do away with, or to annul 
the orders issued by them on the 20th 
February 1833; the only question has 
been, as to the best time and manner of 
carrying those orders into effect. ( Heart 
hear !) X hope the answer I have already 
given to a question formerly put to me 
has been satisfactory ; I shall only make 
one observation, which does not appear to 
have occurred to . the hon. proprietor. 
Is it possible for the Court of Directors 
to constitute tliemselves sole judges of 
the measures to be taken witti reference 
to, this question ? Is it po.ssib]e for them 
to prevent the promises which liave been 
made by Lord Melbourne and Sir J. Ilob- 
housc from being carried into effect? 
{Heart hear!) The hon. proprietor ought 
to bear this in mind, that no despatch can 
go out to India from the Court of Direc- 
tors without the sanction and authority of 
the Board of Control. I submit, there- 
fore, that the hon. proprietor is throwing 
imputations which he has no right to do 
oil this Government, when he insinuates 
that the despatch which has gone out to 
India will not be satisfactory to the pub- 
lic. I hope the conversation that has 
arisen on this subject will be here brought 
to a close* and that the hon. gentleman 
wiM see the propriety of refniinii^ from 
premature and useless discussion. If 
has any laotipn, founded on petitions 
j|ii£i^nted by him, to make, I shall have 
pl^w in putting it to the Court; 
I Mg him, most earnestly, to allow 
^%^t Christian feelings of mode- 
. ij^p and to avoid, stir- 

unpepeswy irritation. {Heart 
but I am afitM 
jthat hjMSjiiiacretipri is . not equally praise- 
^worthy. . Tib^ .of Directors, l am 
ijpeics\iad^ pm, fyiiiQp|e^,vhy these Chris- 


tiaii feelings wtiich I hope ffnd iui lecho 
in his breast; but it is too much tci sit 
still and bear such imputations cast upon 
tliem, while they consider their mouths 
to be closed by the resolution of tins 
Court in March last. ^ that the continued 
agitation of this subject is fraught with 
danger.’ Tiiat is the reason why tlie lion, 
proprietor lias been permitted to indulge 
ill expressions which otlierwUe would not 
have gone uncontnulicted or unrebuked. 
I do trust that the despatch transmitted 
to India will prove to be satisfactory to 
him ; and 1 call on him to desist from 
any further insinuations, whicii can only 
Imve the effect of unjustly prejudicing the 
public against the Government of India. 
The hon. gentleman warms with his sub- 
ject, and is betrayed into language which 
he bad much better avoid; and I can 
assure him that its only effect is to retard 
the object which he has in view. {Heart 
hear!) I hope he will, without further 
preface, hand me the motion he means to 
make, which 1 sliall be happy to put.** 

Mr. Poynder begged brave to say, that 
in any observations into which the warmth 
of debate might have betrayed him, he 
disclaimed being actuated by a personal 
feeling. On this branch of Uie subject be 
would say no more. He would content 
himself with proposing his motion, so 
modibed as to preclude, he hoped, any 
opposition. He bad only a single obser- 
vation to make, relative to the Board of 
Control, and that was, were the Board a 
deliberative body, os it once had been, 
which examined and discussed questioim 
brought before it, it would constitute a 
court of very solemn appeal on all sub- 
jects relating to the Government of India. 
But the present president of that Board 
had stated distinctly to him (Mr. Poyn- 
der), “lam the Board of Control ; there 
is no party or body but myself responsi- 
ble; you must look only to me.'* If, 
therefore, the individual composing, us it 
appeared, the Board of Control, happened 
to be opposed to the feelings and wishes 
of the Christian public on Indian sub- 
jects, by no possibility could there exist 
a real or effective counterbalance to any 
mischief or injury that might result from 
the orders of the Directors. This it was 
due to bis own feelings to state; and Jie 
now begged leave to move, with a vicnir 
to reco^ the petitions he hisd presented*. 

“ That the petition of the inhahiUncs 
of Norwich and its viciuUyysigned by She 
lord-lieutenant of tbecounty, Sec. ; and the 
petition of the cleigy and laijty. oCiHuttt- 
ingdon and its vicinity, prajring tbe Goust 
to carry into effect the despatch of; ISSSb 
by withdrawing all patronage and^/riwem- 
ngement of idoUtry in. IjHlii,ibeiveeordefl 
on the minutes of this Courts v i 

I^r. rose for the vpwrposeiiof 

fgpiainiugiwhAt hedliilee hswithintiglieii. 
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previoiisiy adtli^ised the Court. He 
tied iiot uneant to express eonddenoe in 
the iiitentiotis and proceedings of the DU 
■rectofu on this question - he was very far 
from entertaining such an unqualified sen- 
timent. All that he had wished to say 
Was, that he hoped the despatch which 
htul been transmitted would be such as 
to meet the wishes and expectations of 
Christianity. It was impossible at pre- 
sent to arrive at a knowledge of the real 
contents of that despatch; and, under 
these circumstances, he would reserve any 
•remarks ho might have to Offer upon it till 
it came before them in an authentic form. 

- . Mr. Ilanket/ seconded the motion of the 
hon. proprietor near him. In so doing, he 
begged to ssy that he was sorry he should 
be obliged to retire from the Court with a 
smaller measure of satisfaction than he 
had anticipated. The answer of the 
Chairman to a question put to him by a 
member of the Court was, in tlie highest 
degree, vague and indefinite. If he un- 
derstood its purport, the despatch had 
gone, out to India, and w'hcn its contents 
were made known, it either would be, or 
at least ought to be, satisfactory to those 
who had petitioned the Court on this 
question. If that impression were right, 
he must say, the answer was ili-calculated 
to give his mind any satisfaction what- 
ever. What did this answer mean? It 
was very hard to extract any meaning 
from it, as no definite object to which 
the despatch had reference was pointed 
out. Certainly the information now af- 
forded, WBB much less than had been 
pivmi on former occasions. When Mr. 
ihiiiies made an application to Sir J, 
Ilobhouse in the House of Commons on 
this question, a specific answer had been 
received, lie bad himself been one of 
a deputation from Nottingham on that 
occasion, and he Avas sorry that he was 
satisfied with the specific promise then 
made in reply to the application. But in 
this case, no one of the objects to which 
the despatch applied had been specified, 
nor was the public anxiety to be set at 
rest, with regard to any one of the points 
'l!0 which it had been so long directed. 
He had understood from the answer of 
• Sir J. Hobhouse, that the orders which 
vfould be issued would certainly relieve 
'•die eonSOiences of those who felt ag- 
griefred by being forced to attend on the 
services and ceremonies of the 
^^IViediis, ‘end that the honours paid to 
IdoiatiKHie rites would be dispensed with. 
Itid kunbwev tifthe Chairman, he regretted 
^o bbsevtOf ibil (hr short of this promise, 
them little or no substantial 
growrafor hope. They were told, indeed, 
ftiHacoertaihhdpSs might be entertained; 
but they air knetv how their hopes hi- 
Iriievtof 4iati bOert^ blasted^ and ^ that ^hope 
dedirdi^ieedi! «ii thifict^ liadr lieshV ’niade 


the heart sick; but he bad expected to 
have quitted that CoUit with better 
grounds of satisfaction than he had at- 
taitifsd. He had expected that the Direc- 
tors would have communicated to them 
the points to which the despatch related, 
and given them such ground of satisfac- 
tion that they might have encouraged the 
friends of the great cause of Christianity 
to wait patiently, and with a firm certainty 
of not being disappointed. The answer 
with which tliey were obliged to be 
contented was by no means calculated 
to dispel alarm, or to induce them to 
soothe the apprehensions which the for- 
mer conduct of the Directors was too well 
fitted to inspire. They could not help 
themselves; and, therefore, they must 
wait ; but their hopes would be che- 
quered with fears and mingled with 
anxiety, when they reflected that the 
knowledge of the proposed remedy, which 
might be positively injurious, must be so 
tardy. Time after time, the expectations 
of the Christian public of Great Britain, 
on a subject so important, and appealing 
so directly to their religious feelings, had 
been disappointed ; and he felt that the 
prospect of the future was clouded with 
gloom and uncertainty. He must *say, 
therefore, that he should be utterly un- 
able to impart to those who might set any 
value on his opinion such a measure of 
confldenee and hope in relation to this 
question, as he could have wished. 

Sir C, Forbes wished to make a remark 
on an important point, arising out of what 
had fallen from the Chairman, and deserv- 
ing, in his opinion, the most anxions con- 
sideration. Before doing so* he would 
say that he understood the object of the 
despatch to be the release of tlie Company's 
civil and military servants from com- 
pulsory attendance at the religious cere- 
monies of the natives. He could put no 
other construction on the answer of the 
Chairman ; and he therefore took it for 
granted that such would be the case. If 
that were so, he, for one, would be per- 
fectly sutisfled. But he wished to know, 
if, as the Chairman had intimated, the 
members of that Court were to keep 
their mouths shut on subjects relating to 
India, on account of the resolution come 
to in March last ; and because it was the 
opinion of some gentlemen oh the oth^r 
side of the bar that the discussion of ^ch 
questions would be attended with danger 
In the present state of India ? Why, the 
dangers they had to appreheihd In thdr 
Indian empire were from concealbim, 
from hot speaking out, fhiih' piulibs iiic- 
quainted with the cohddrioh of its 'isffidrs 
beihg forbidden to spaak'out. That^lNs 
his opinion ; and he should' altirays^)^- 
tend fof oiit !h th^t w 
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properly form the subject of discussion 
in siich a body. 

Mr. Marriott said, he fully admitted 
that there was much agitation throughout 
tbe country on this, question, and that it 
was desirable to get rid of that agitation. 
The only way to effect this, he would 
assure them, was to remove the cause, 
and then they might depend on it the 
effect would cease. When this was done, 
unless the consciences of the civil and mili- 
taiy servants of the Company were re- 
leased from those heavy burdens which 
now pressed upon them, they need not 
expect to see a termination of discussions 
like the present This question excited 
tbe most lively interest among the mem- 
bers of all the religious persuasions of the 
country. The Wesleyan Methodists, for 
example, thus declared their sentiments 
in the minutes of their last conference, 
page 133 (the passage ivas so excellent, 
that he would make no apology for quot- 
ing it). “We take this opportunity,** 
they said, ** of expressing our satisfaction 
and thankfulness for the readiness with 
which so many of you responded to the 
call to address the l^egislature on the sub- 
ject of the direct countenance afforded 
by the East- Indian Government to the 
idolatrous practices of the country. We 
trust that the steps which have been 
taken will be sufficient to remove the 
evil of which British Christians felt they 
had reason to complain. Should further 
petitions be founa necessary, we doubt 
not that you will be ready again to adopt 
this constitutional metliod of expressing 
your opinion, and exerting your iiiflu- 
ence<’* At page 87, they retuni thanks 
to tile members of their provisional com- 
mittee, for their exertions to procure the 
abolition of the sanction now unhappily 
given to idolatry in Indio. Such being 
the sentiments of tlie religious public on 
this important question, he sincerely 
hoped that the necessity of such discus- 
sions might be put an end to, that the 
despatch sent out by the Directors would 
prove to be satisfactory, and that the 
instructions of February 1833 would be 
fully and foithfully carried into effect 
without further de&y. Unless this were 
done, it would be vain to expect that tlie 
anxiety of tbe public could be stilled. 

Mr. Fielder regretted that the Direc- 
tors’had found it impossible at present 
^ tQ^give any positive assurance of tlie steps 
tlH^jWere to be taken to effect the pro- 
peeedfOiiject. 

. .An Jfion. Proprietor inquired if record- 
iltg ^^ petitions on the minutes of the 
^MrtiWgs to be taken as equivalent to 
laying il^em.on the table ? 

Mr. Pq^icfer.rr-Vj^Yes.** 
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FAMINS IN INDIA. < ^ 

Mr. Weeding inquired whether the 
Chairman had any information to lay be- 
fore the Court respecting tlie late famine 
in the Upper Provinces of India? 

The Chairman.' — The hon. proprietor 
is aware that the information of the Com- 
pany is not now of a very lute date. We 
have no information of a late date on the 
subject to which he alludes. By the last 
accoimrs the famine had not ceased, but 
the distress and the mortality had greatly 
diminished. Some rain had fallen, and 
the Governor general was in hopes that 
the fam ine would soon disappear. ( Hear^ 
hear!) 

Mr. Wee(Rng, — “Would the Court of 
Directors have any objection to lay before 
us copies of any communications re- 
ceived as to the cause, progress, and pre- 
sent state of the famine ?** 

No answer was returned to the hon. 
proprietor’s question. 

Mr. Poynder said, that so long as ido- 
latry was openly countenanced, and a 
revenue drawn from its worshippers in 
India, so long they must not look for a 
cessation of famine, or nay other of tbe 
peculiar judgments with which that 
country had been so frequently visited. 

Mr.’ Weeding begged tagive notice of a 
motion for the production of copies of any 
such communications as those to which 
he had referred. 

LAND REVENUES OF INDIA. 

Mr. Montgomery Martin gave notice of 
his intention to bring under the consider- 
ation of the next Court the state of the 
land revenues in India ; and to move for 
the production of certain documents con- 
nected with this important subject, which 
he said hod, for more than ten years, press- 
ed deeply on his mind. He had intended to 
give notice of the motion at the last meet- 
ing of the Court ; but it having broken up 
suddenly, he was prevented from doing 
so. With that feeling of deference to the 
Court of Directors which be always^ 
wished to cherish, and. whose rights 
and privileges eveiy well-wisher of India 
ought to support, be had sent in the 
notice in a written communication a, few 
days afterwards ; but he was told, tliat it 
would be more in conformity with . o]^er. 
to give notice at a Court. Ashe thouglit: 
it of importance, in all great tiran^tiq^St 
to adhere to points of form, he now'bi^* 
ged to give notice of a motion on this su^. 
ject,for the next quarterly meeting of 
Court.’ ■ • 

The Court then a^joutnedr ^ . 


as tlien put, ' emripd 
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A Special General doiirt of Proprie- 
tors of East- India Stock was this day 
held at the Company's House in Leaden- 
ha^U .Street. 

GRANT TO THE ESTATE OF THE LATE 
MR. WILLIAM FRASER. 

The minutes of the last Court having 
been read, 

The Chairman ( Sir J. L. Lushington) 
said, he had now to acquaint the Court, 
that it was specially summoned ** for the 
purpose of submitting to the proprietors, 
for confirmation, the resolution of the 
General Court of the 9th instant, ap- 
proving the resolution of the Court of 
Directors of the 5th of September, graiiC- 
ing the sum of ;£5,000 to the estate of 
the late Mr. William Fraser, commis- 
sioner and agent to the Governor-general 
at Delhi, upon the grounds therein 
stated.*' As he was satisfied, after the 
expression of the sentiments of the pro- 
prietors, by the ballot, at the bust Gene- 
ral Court, that the present motion would 
receive their approbation, he should 
merely move — 

Thar this Court confirm the resolution of the 
General Court of the 9th instant, apiirovitif; the 
resolution of the Court of Directors of the 5th of 
>epteinlier, frrunting the sum of ^*5.(XN) to the 
estate of the late Mr. William Fraser, commissioner 
and agent to the Governor-general at Delhi, upon 
the grounds therein stated, subject to the appro- 
bation of the Board of Commissioners for the 
AffUirs of India. 

The Deputy Chairman (Sir Richard 
Jenkins) seconded the motion. 

Sir C. Forbes said, it was not his inten- 
teiition to offer any factious opposition to 
the motion; and, in. taking the course 
which hewas about to pursue, he was only 
acting in accordance with what he con- 
ceived to be his duty. He felt it due to 
himself, and to the proprietors in geiicnil, 
to maintain their just rights; and he must 
nga*Ti state that the ])roprietors had lieen 
called on to decide tliis question, without 
sufficient information being laid before 
them to enable them to form a correct 
judgment on it. With the view of obtain- 
ing such information, it was his wish, 
when the question was first introduced, 
that the consideration of it should l>e 
postponed to the next General Court. He 
had hoped, after so long a period as three 
years and a-balf had elapsed since the 
odctin^nee took place out of which this 
proposed grant arose, during which time. 

It appeared by the papers before 
tlieril, the l>ipectors themselves were not 
able to come to a sutislkctory decision 
oil the question of voting a loige sum 
Ibr the benefit of Mr. W. Fraser's family, 
or of his estate, he had hoped that, under 
these circurastiinces, the delay of a month 
or two would not have been considered 
unreasonable, in order to obtain such in- 
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formation, and which, he conceived, ought 
still to be opened to them. He was de- 
sirous that the dissent or dissents of such 
hon. Directors as were opposed to the 
grant should be laid before tliem, and the 
papers printed, that they might have the 
same means of judging as the Directors 
possessed, and to see On what grounds 
those hon. Directors had acted who felt 
it their duty not to agree to the grants. 
It appeared that only eleven Directors bail 
voted in favour of the proposition, that 
number not forming a majority of the 
Court of Directors. One of the objects, 
therefore, of his motion, at the former 
Court, was, to obtain, for the information 
of the proprietors, the dissent which, it 
was understood, hud been formally re- 
corded ; and he had now to request that 
the hon. Chairman would have the good- 
ness to allow the dissent of Mr. Tucker 
to be read to the Court. In making this- 
request, he hoped that he was asking no- 
thing unreasonable, nothing but what 
they had many precedents for demanding ; 
he trusted, therefore, that there would 
he no objection to it, but that it would be 
at once agreed to. The question then be- 
fore the Court was supported on the 
ballot by 162 proprietors out of upwards^ 
of 2,0(H); and be was, he confessed, a 
little surprised to find even forty-four 
negative votes placed in the glasses, con- 
sidering the time of the year, the few 
proprietors in town, and that those whose- 
object and interest it was to cany the 
grant had made every exertion to bring 
over proprietors to vote for it. That he 
could state, upon information from the 
lips of the parties who had been canvassed 
in favour of the questioii ; while, he be- 
lievtMl,. not one single vote had been can- 
vassed on the other side. On the con- 
trary, so far as he was concerned, when 
he was asked what lie meant to do, lii» 
answer was, that he was not in a posU 
tion to vote at all. Under these circiiin- 
stanees, and knowing, as he did, that 
many proprietors who, on this occasion, 
voted for the grant, had since seen reason- 
to repent their vote; but having given 
their promise, they could not go back 
from it, he should not be surprised if a 
second Iwllot were taken on tbls ques- 
tion (which, he believed, any proprietor 
w& still competent to demand, upon nine* 
signatures to a requisition) — he should 
not, he said, be at all surprised, under these- 
circumstancea, to see the grant negatived. 
He now asked the favour of the hon.. 
Chairman to allow the dissent to which 
he had referred to be read. They cer- 
tainly had; a right call on the Directors to- 
offbrd them that information which had 
influenced themselves in toting either for 
or <n|ii nst this proposition. 

'fl|l C^tniian.— ** The hon. bart. has- 
reafly placed us in a very peculiar situa- 
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tion. I cannot acquiesce in his request; 
not from any objection which I myself 
feel to producing the dissent on this sub. 
ject; but 1 base my objection on the 
ground that the resolution of the hon. 
hart, at a former Court, when he called 
for this document, was decided against 
him. {Hear^ hear!) I cannot, therefore, 
produce a paper, with reference to which 
a motion has alreaily been made, and ne> 
gatived by the General Court. {Hear, 
hear !) I cannot, with propriety, consent 
to such a proceeding. ( Hear, hear /) As 
to what the hon. bart. has chosen to say, 
with respect to the canvass on this ques- 
tion, I can only declare, on the part of 
myself and many others, that we were 
decidedly of opinion that no canvass 
should be made. 1 made none. Indeed, 
I should have been ashamed to do so ; 
because I consider that this grant to the 
family of Mr. Fraser rested on such just 
and equitable grounds as to render any 
such proceeding unnecessary. {Hear^ 
hear /) 1 do not conceive, under the cir- 

cumstances I have stated, tliat it would 
be proper to read tfiis document ; but, 
so far as I am personally concerned, 1 
have no objection to the proposition.** 
(//ear, hear!) 

Sir C. Forbes thought that the reasons 
assigned for not allowing tlie dissent of 
Mr. Tucker and other Directors to be read, 
were very unsatisfactory. He could see 
no just ground for such a refusal. He 
knew of nothing to prevent a proprietor 
from calling for papers, from one Court to 
another, all the year through, when tliey 
were known to bear on any subject which 
was brought under the consideration of 
the proprietors. He must, therefore, pro- 
test against the refusal ; and he called on 
the hon. Chairman, as a matter of riglit, 
to produce this dissent. Did the hon. Di- 
rectors who hafl signed it ohjert to the 
production of it? He lioped and believed 
not ; and he should much like to know 
the grounds of the opinions of such men 
as Mr. Tucker and others, who, he under- 
stood had signed the dissent, and ex- 
pressed themselves hostile to the gnint. 
Tlie Court, for its own character, ought 
to produce this paper. What he had said 
about the canvassing was perfectly true. 
It would not be denied that Mr. Fraser 
and his friends did canvass on this occa- 
sion ; and. what was more, he did not 
blame them for having done so. What he 
argued was, that, if there had been a can- 
vass on tlie other side, the result would 
probably have been very different. Here- 
after they would see, however, whether 
the higher authority, the Board of Con- 
trol, would consider themselves warmnted 
in sanctioning the grant of so large a sum 
of money as 25,000 from the revenues of 
India on Bie recommendation of 1013 pro- 
prietpFs out of: d4X)0. He must, again 


press on the hon. chairman to allow the 
dissent to be read. If the bom Ghairman 
would not do so, then all he could say 
%vas, that he would not be treating the 
proprietors fairly. He did not mean to 
say that the hon. Chairman wished to 
treat the Court unfairly ; the hon. Chair- 
man could have no object in doing so; but 
he thought it would 1)e wrong to with- 
hold from the proprietors that information 
which he conceived It would be but fair 
and right to lay before them. 

The CAairmaa.— “ I can only reply, 
that, although sitting here as Chairman of 
the Court, I have no more power than 
any other proprietor {Hear, hear !) ; ami 
the hon. baronet has as much right to ask 
for the production of any paper as I have. 
{Hear, hear!) I have resisted his re- 
quest out of respect to hon. proprietors 
themselves ; because the General Court 
has already negatived the proposition of 
the hon. baronet, when formerly lie called 
for this documenc; and, till I get the 
leave of the proprietors to produce it, 1 
cannot comply \\ith the hon. l>aronet*s 
suggestion. It is in the hozi. baronet's 
power to make a motion for this pafier ; 
but, till I procure the aeqiiiesecnce of the 
proprietors, I do not feci myself justified 
ill granting this document.*’ {Hear, 
hear!) 

Sir C. Forhes thought it extremely hard 
towards himself and other ]>ro))rietors who 
felt anxiety on this subject, that tliey 
should not he indulged wMtli the informa- 
tion for which they called. The hoii. Chair- 
man had stated truly, that, on a former oc- 
casion. his (Sir C. Forbes’s) motion, which 
called for this dissent, was negatived. But, 
be it observed, that motion, or rather 
amendment, embraced another, and, per- 
haps.more important question than the pro- 
duction of this paper — namely, to delay the 
consideration of the question till the next 
General Court-day, when there would be 
a more full attendance of proprietors. 
That was the chief object of bis motion ; 
and, he believed, the principal causes of 
its being negatived wa.s. because it sought 
for delay. lie was not liound to make any 
motion on this occasion. He hod a right 
to call for the document alluded to, and 
he did so. They had heretofore callerl for 
the dissents of Directors. That had re- 
peatedly been done; and, over and over 
again, the dissents had been granted. 
Would any one, therefore, assert, that he 
had not a riglit now to call for the proi- 
duction of such dissents as were con- 
nected with this subject? He tlioiighMt 
was impossible to resist their produetioil 
with any degree of justice ; and, lie must 
say, that this was the first time he eviNr 
recollected the refusal to produce a dofftt- 
meut of the kind. He could not conoaitio 
why even those gentlemen who 
favour of the = grant $hoiiM<.beJbltetiN 
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his proposition; for, surely, it was desira- 
ble that they should all know the f^i'rounds 
on which five Directors out of sixteen, who 
attended the Court when the resolution 
was carried, objected to it. Was an im- 
portant business of this nature to be cur- 
ried on in a secret manner? Were the 
proprietors to be told that they must de- 
cide upon ex parte statements ? 

Mr. King said, that, according to the 
customai-y mode, some reasons should be 
adduced in support of this grant. Pie was 
not there to make any objection to the 
proposition, but he should like to know 
the grounds on which it was brought for- 
ward. 

The Chairman, — “ The grounds on 
which the resolution is founded arc al- 
ready before the Court. 'I'lie papers have 
been regularly submitted to the General 
Court.” 

Mr. Weeding said, he knew that the 
hon. baronc-t had a right to call for any 
dissents of the Directors, in order to af- 
ford the proprietors iiii'onnatiun on this 
or any other subject, ff the hon. Imronet 
had called for them on a former occasion, 
the point might h<avc been conceded. 

Sir C, Forbes. — “ I did — I did call for 
them.** 

Mr. Weeding continued. — The matter 
was now in a very different situation from 
that in which it formerly stood. They had 
liad a ballot, by which this question was 
decided in the affirmative. It tiieu be- 
came a question of expediency, whether 
these dissents should be produced, and, 
looking at all the circumstances, he con- 
ceived that it would now' be extremely 
inexpedient to produce them. {Hear, 
hear/) It should be remembered that, at 
the last General Court, some of the Di- 
rectors, wffio opposed the grant, had stated 
their reasons for taking that course. One 
of those reasons was, that the sum voted 
would go to collaterals, and would not 
directly benefit the family. But, surely, 
what they bestow'cd on the brother, for 
tile, purpose of relieving the family pro- 
perty, they bestowed on the nearest con- 
nexions of their late officer. After the re- 
sult of the ballot, he thought that it would 
be inexpedient to rail for the dissents. It 
would not l>e fair, thereby, to show a cer- 
tiUn degree of distrust of the Directors, 
instead of manifesting that confidence 
which ought to be placed in them. The 
hon. baronet seemed to hope that the 
Board of Control would not sanction this 
grant. It was carried, on the ballot, by a 
minority of nearly four to one ; and, he 
believed, if all the proprietors had voted, 
the proportion would have been the same. 
Therefore, he fedt confident that the Board 
of Ctmtrol would not, on this occasion, 
withhold their sanction. 

• Mr. \Marrfett said, as they were now 
called on to confirm this resolution, he 
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should, he confessed, before be gave his 
vote, be veiy glad to receive some farther 
information on the subject; the more 
particularly, as he had heard Mr. Tucker, 
at the last Court, state that, if the pro- 
prietors called for the dissent which he 
had signed, he hafl no objection to its 
being produced. Such being the fact, he 
should like to hear such information as 
the dissent contained. 

Mr. Fielder said, they certainly had a 
right, on the second reading, as he might 
call it, of a proposition of this nature, to 
demand any information that might be 
deemed necessai*y ; but lie took it for 
granted, as the dissent was not read, but 
was refused, at the last Court, that it 
would not be called for now. He, there- 
fore, was not prepared to discuss the 
point; and, therefore, he hoped and 
trusted that the hon. baronet would not 
press his question. 

The Chairman. — “ I say again, that, 
out of respect to the Court of Proprie- 
tors, after they have negatived the pro- 
position for having the dissent laid before 
them, I cannot consent to produce it ; 
and more particularly so, because the 
lion, baronet has it in his owni power, by 
regular motion, to call for the document. 
Asa J'rojirietor, as a Director, or as Cliair- 
inan, 1 have not the slightest objection to 
its ])roduction ; but the Court having de- 
cided not to hear the dissent read, 1 
think they will agree with me, that I 
cannot comply with the lion, baronet's 
request, without, in the first instance, I 
obtain the assent of the proprietors. If 
the hon. baronet will agree to make a 
formal motion, 1 am quite ready to pro- 
pose the question to the Court. It will 
be recollected, that two out of three of 
the Directors, who dissented, addressed 
the Court on a former occasion, and 
stated, that they were perfectly willing to 
have their dissent read, if the Court called 
tor it. It was not, however, called for; 
and it did appear to me that one of the 
hon. Directors did not seem anxious that 
it should be called for. Having given his 
statement, viva voce, he did not appear 
desirous that the dissent should be pro- 
duced.” 

* Mr. H. St. George Tucker. Having 
been appealed to, 1 sh^l now state dis- 
tinctly wliat 1 formerly stated to the Court. 

I stated, then, that it was my custom, 
when I bad the misfortune to differ from 
the majority of my colleagues, to place 
my opinion on record, as a justification 
of myself in that Court if it should be- 
come necessary. 1 said that, on this oc- 
casion, 1 had thus recorded my opinion, 
which opinion was open to the Court, if 
they wished to call for it. But I alto 
stated to the Court, that 1 was anxious 
for the proprietors themselves to examine, 
the merits of the case, and to deeide on 
<2 B) 
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it according to those merits. I stood not 
here as an advocate, but as a judgt\wlicrc 
cases of hinnanity, liberality, or benevo- 
lence were broinrht before the Court. I 
repeated that, on such cases, I appeared 
not as an advocate, ]»ut as a judge ; and, 
on that luinciplc, 1 stated that I decided 
with refereuce to this particular claim ; 
but that, if the Court wished to make 
themselves acquainted witli the grounds 
of that decision, they were |)laced on re- 
cord, and might be called for. 1 did not, 

I said, desire to make a parade of my own 
individual opinion- I was not so pre- 
siirnptuoiis or infallible as to suppose that 
I might not take an erroneous view ; but 
there was my opinion, and I was ready 
to stand or fall by it. T did not enter into 
the merits of the case at that time, nor do 
I mean to do so now. My opinion is 
placed on the records of the Court, and I 
do not think it necessary to go into the 
merits of the case, particularly after the 
question has been decided by a ballot, at 
which a considerable number of proprie- 
tors voted. Under these cinuuiistaiices, 

1 think that it would be more out of seii- 
son to enter into the merits of the case at 
resent than even on the former occasion, 
laving declined to appear here as an ad- 
vocate, I put my opinion on your records, 
as 1 conceived to be my duty. The (’uurt 
may cull for that document or not, at 
their discretion. I do not object to its 
being produced, if t he propielors wish to 
know wliat my opinion is. Not my opi- 
nion, I should say, hut the opinion also 
of some of my hoii. colleagues, on wliose 
judgment I place great reliaiure. At pre- 
sent there is no question before tlie (.*ourt, 
but that of confirming the resolution ap- 
proved of on the ballot ; and I hope that 
it will be confirmed by the jiruprietors. 
As to the grounds of my opinion, they 
are to be found in a more condensed form 
on the records of the Court than they 
could be embodied in a easual speech.” 

Sir C, Forbes said, that in being re- 
quired to deci<le on this question, the 
proprietors were not placuMl in the same 
position as the Court of Diieelors. Tlie 
proprietors had seen only one side of the 
case. They wcmx* required, on ex parle 
statements, to vote away a sum of Jb'5,0(X), 
which had, it appeared, lieen objected to 
in the (^ourt of Directors, by five mem- 
bers of that body. After what had passed, 
* however, he should not press the matter 
farther. ^ (Hear, hear!) He had no fac- 
tious object in view — he entertained no 
concealed feeling of hostility— and, per- 
sonally, he did not object to the motion 
(Hear, hear !) ; but he felt that he should 
be compromising, in some degree, the 
right which, as a proprietor of that Court, 
be claimed, to call for this dissent, or for 
any other document of a public nature 
that might be deemed necessaiy, whether 


it emanated from an individual Director^ 
or from the Court at large, if lie had not 
taken the course which he had adopted. 

Mr. H. SL Genrge TiivJiPr said, he bad 
always been of opinion, when eases of 
this nature were brought forward, that all 
the matter couiiccted with them — all the 
informutiun on both aides — should be laid 
before the Court. (Hear, hear!) That 
was his dccideil opinion ; and he was 
hound to presume that such a fair state- 
ment bad i)een submitted to the Cloiirt of 
Vropricturs in this instance. (HparJiearl) 
If that were iloiibted,then it was for those 
who raised the objection to show in what 
specific point tiie information was defec- 
tive. lie (Mr. Tucker) had had full 
access to tlie necessary information on 
this question. He had received all the 
information lie could require. He liad no 
reason whatsoever to (‘omjilaiii ; and lie 
lielieved that equal information had been 
laid before the projirietors for their gui- 
dance. 

'riic Depuft/ Chairman said, it was un- 
eqiiivocall}’ stated, at the last Court, that 
all the information coniicr’ted witli tliis 
case had been laid before the proprietors. 
The question >vas pointedly asked by 
more than one bon. proprietor ; and the 
answer was distinctly stated, over and 
over again, that all the information on 
which this resolution was founded had 
been submitted to the proprietors. As to 
the dissents, they were documents of a 
dilferent character. He thought, there- 
fore, that the bon. baronet bad no right 
to as.scrt, that they were culled to act on 
ex parte statements. 

The Hon. IVIr. Melville said, he under- 
stood the hon. Director (Mr. Tucker), on 
a former occasion, to have stated, tliat 
there were matters contained in his dis- 
.sent that did not relate to the present 
question. 

Mr. II. St. G. Tucker said, the hon. 
proprietor laboured under a mistake, lie 
(Mr. Tucker) stated no sucli thing. There 
w'us nothing in the document alluded to 
that did not bear on the question. 

Mr. Marriott was not satisfied ; and 
sboubl, tlierefore, move — “ That the dis- 
sents be now read.” 

Mr. Weeding could see no necessity for 
such a motion. 

Sir C. Forbes said, he knew his hon. 
friend (Mr. Marriott), whose straightfor- 
ward coiidnct in that Court he greatly 
admired, was actuated by the best mo- 
tives in making this motion ; hut he put 
it to his hon. friend, whether it would not 
he better not to press the motion, after 
what had been said. 

Mr. Marriott — “ I shall follow the ad- 
vice of the hon. baronet, and withdraw 
the motion.” 

Sir C. Forbes said, he rose to request 
information on a point which might be of 
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p:reat importance to that Court on a simi- 
lar occasion. This question, so far as the 
approval went, had lieen carried liy tlie 
ballot on the 9tli instant ; and he now 
asked, with reference lo the position in 
which the Court stood, whether it was 
not competent for that (,'ourt to demand 
another ballot ? 

The Chair mail , I have no hesitation 
in answering that question in the athrma- 
tive. Certainly, it is in the pow<M* of the 
(Jourt to call for another ballot; hut I 
must deidare that such a course would 
be most unprecedented, (//ear, hrarf) I 
say this, not from any fear of the result 
of another ballot, for I believe that this 
very discussion would render the result 
of such a ballot more successfid than even 
the former. { Near, hear!) 'riieie is no 
doubt whatever about the right of the 
Court to demand another ballot, if it so 
please lliem.” 

Sir C. Forhns said, jis to the probable 
result of another ballot, it was matter of 
opinion ; and he migiit be allowed to en- 
tertain some doubts as to the correctness 
of the hoM. (’hainnan*s anticipation. He 
knew tliat certain proprietors, who liad 
voted in favour of the resolution, <i<M*!iired, 
that if the thing were to be done again, 
they would not support the propo.^-itioii 
in the ahsence of more extensive informa- 
tion. lie assured the (’ourti that he did 
not wish (when he asked the (piestion 
which he had recently put ) to raise any 
factious opjiositioii on thi.s occasion 
(Hear, hear!)', but he stood up to have a 
doubt clcarccl away for his ovmi informa- 
tion, and he certainly had a right to state 
his own opinion on tlic matter. lie was 
glad that the lion, (’hainnan concurred 
with him in the view which In* had enter- 
tained as to the right of timt ('ourt to call 
for a secrond ballot. On a former occasion, 
an hon. pro])rietor (Mr. Weeding) ap- 
peared unwiliiiig to have any ballot at all 
on this resolution - for he asked, whether 
a ballot could be demanded after the 
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amendment was lost, forgetting that the 
main question was then to he put. He 
could .say, that he was perfectly satisfied 
with the statement which the hon Chair- 
iran had made on the subject of a second 
ballot. Such a course, he admitted, would 
be most ungracious and inostunprccedeiit- 
od. Til that respect, he thought i he by-laws 
might ho amended, lie tliuiight that there 
should he no second ballot allowed ; and 
that, after a cpiestiori was approved by 
liallot, it ought to be considered as final, 
and to stand in lieu of any confiriiuitory 
proceeding. 

!Mr. Weeding said, he remembered, on 
the foriner ocroasion, tliathe inquired, for 
information, whether the notice of ballot 
ought not to be given iiefure the amend 
rnent was put. He found that lie was 
mistaken, and that the jiroper time was 
on the main question. He had no desire 
to yirevent a ballot. 

'riie question was tlien put from the 
chair, and carried in the aliirmative. 

FAMINE IN INDIA. 

Mr. ITm/iw//. — “ I wish to know whe- 
ther the ('ourt of Direeiors have recently 
receive ! any information as to the state 
of file fimiiK? in the upper provinces of 
India?” 

'JTie Chairman . — “ We have received 
no despnt«*Ii(‘s recently. 'Fhey arc, I be- 
lieve, on their way, and may be expected 
next week.” 

DEATH OF sin nOUKllT GRANT. 

^Mr, Marriott . — “ Can the hon. ('hair- 
inaii inform me whether the rumoured 
death of Sir R.Ciraiit, Governor of Bom- 
bay » is true?” 

The Chairman . Private accounts to 
that etfect have been received, but we 
Jiave no information which would justify 
me ill stating that such was actually the 
fact.” 

The Court then, on the question, ad.-, 
journed. 
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GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

APPOINTMENT OF F06T-M ASTERS. 

Head Quartern^ Simla, May 1, 1838. — 
Uxicler instructions from the Right lion, 
the Governor- general, his Kxc. the 
(.'ommander-in-chief is pleased to direct 
officers commanding stations, at which 
there may be no person already appointed 
by Government to discharge the duties of 
post master, to place tlipiuselves immedi- 
ately in communication with the post- 
master general on the subject, offering, 
at the same time, the name of an officer, 
from under their command, for the duties 
of the situation. 

The appointment will be promulgated 
in Gov. G. Os. ; it will have effect from 
the date of the officer's taking charge, and 
will continue while the corps remains at 
the station, and the duties are satisfacto- 
rily discharged. 

Pending the result of this reference, an 
officer is to be appointed in station-orders 
to the charge of the post-office, and it has 
been communicated to his Exc. that 
a certified copy of that order, coiiiitei- 
signed by the post-master general will 
be held a sufficient voucher by the civil 
auditor, to enable him to pass the autho- 
rized allowance to the party performing 
the duty. 

In the event of a sudden vacancy in the 
office of post-master at any military sta- 
tion, a temporary succes.«!or is to be ap- 
pointed in station-orders, in the same 
manner as directed in the case above 
stated, pending a reference to the post- 
master general. 

It is to be clearly understood, that the 
appointment of post-master at any milita- 
ry station i.s not to interfere with any of 
the duties to which the officer nominated 
may otherwise be liable ; and no one is to 
be selected, who, in the ordinary per- 
formance of regimental duty, would be 
subject occasionally to be detached from 
the station. 

MONTHLY REPORTS BY OFFICERS ABSENT 
FROM THEIR CORPS. 

Head Quarters, Simla, May 1, 1838.— 
Ills Kxc. the Commander-in-chief is 
pleased to direct, that all officers absent 
from their corps or departments, on leave 
of absence or on duty, shall, if stationary, 
report monthly to the adjutant general of 
the army their places of residence ; and 
if moving, a report of their progress is to 
be made also monthly, or as often as op- 
portunitics offer for the transmission of 


letters. These reports are to be sent di- 
rect to head-quarters. 

TREATY BETWEEN THE RAJA UF KOTA AND 
Ills MINISTER. 

Political Department, Simla, May 1, 
1838. — A treaty having been concluded 
l>etween his Highness Ram Singh, 
Miiha Rao of Kota, and Raj Kaiia 
Mudduri Singh, hereditary minister of 
that state, on the one part, and the Hon. 
the East- India Company on the other 
part, whereby the said Raj liana Mud- 
dun Singh, in consideration of his receiv- 
ing ill perpetual sovereignty the districts 
noted in the margin,* heretofore forming 
a portion of the principality of Kota (the 
revenues of which portion arc estimated 
to amount to about 12 lakhs of rupees per 
aiimim) agrees to the annulment of the 
supplementary article, dated the 20tljFeh. 
1818, of the treaty with Kota, which 
provides that the “ entire administration 
of the affairs of the principality shall be 
vested in the Raj Hana Zalum Singh, and 
after him on his elde.st son, Koonwur 
Madhoo Singh, and his heirs in regular 
succession in perpetuity.” It is hereby 
notified for general information, that the 
said Raj liana Mudduri Singh has lis- 
Slimed the government of the tract ceded 
to him by the present treaty, under the 
title of Malm Raj Kana Muddun Singh, 
Rajah of Jhalawur. 

PURCHASING OUT IN THE ARMY. THE RE- 

TIREMENT OATH. 

Simla, May 2, 1838. — The RightHon. 
the Governor-general of India has much 
plea.siire in piihlisliing to the army the 
following paragraphs of a letter from the 
Hon. the Court of Directors, in the mili- 
tary department, to the address of the 
Govern or- gcmeral of India in Council, 
dated the 29th of Nov. last. 

Reply to Military Letter, dated 14th Feb. 1837. 

Submit for Court's favourable consideration, 
flve jnemorials from ofllcers of the Bengal army, 
prayine that, for the reasons stated, the Court will 
recall their orders of 6th June requiring from 

an ofHrer, about to retire on pension, a declaration 
on oath, that he had not received, and would not 
receive, any pecuniary or other gratification or 
compensation for so retiring. Government consi- 
der, that the practice which has for some tlmo 
obtained, although now for the first time brought 
to notice, of inducing time expired officers, under 
the rank of lieut. colonel, to retire from the service, 
must conduce to the contentment of the ofilcen, 
and to the efficiency of the army. 


• Cheechut; Sukelt; the Chowmuhulla, com- 
prising Puchpahar, Ahora, Dukut, and Gangrer; 
Jhabre Petun, commonly called Oormal : Reench- - 
wa; Bukanee; Deilunpoor; KohaBhatta; Sume- 
ra; Rutlai; Munohur Thanna; Phoof BarbdSf 
Oiechumee ; Kakoomee \ Chippa Barodsi iind thw'' 
portion of Sheraurh, beyond or emtof thePufifUB i 
or Newuj and Shahabad. . 
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Para. 1. “ The memorials now sub- 
mitted to us arise out of the memorial of 
Lieut. Col. Powell, of the Bombay army, 
the important subject of which we in- 
formed the Government of Bombay we 
w'ould notice in our correspondence with 
the Government of India. 

2. “ We now desire, that you will 
cause l^ieut. (^ol. Powell to be informed, 
through the Government of Bombay, in 
reply to that part of his memorial which 
indicates a wish for line promotion in cer- 
tain cases below the rank of major, that 
we cannot contemplate the possibility of 
sanctioning any measure which would in- 
fringe upon the integrity of regimental 
rise ; and, in reply to the remainder of this 
memorial, that we see no necessity for in- 
terfering with the arrangements which the 
junior officers of a regiment may make, in 
individual cases, for adding to the ctoinfuria 
of a senior officer, on his retirement from 
the service, upon the pension to which 
he may be entitled. 

3. “ The regulation of 1793, requiring 
officers upon retirement to make oath 
that they have received no pecuniary con- 
sideration fur quitting the service, has not 
been enforced liy us in any single case of 
retirement in England, during the period 
of nearly forty years, whicdi has since 
elapsed. It was established cliictly upon 
iiiiancial grounds, to prevent (as observed 
by I^ord Cornwallis, when recommending 
other rules for the same object), “an un- 
reasonable load of pensions.'* This pre- 
sumed necessity for the rule has, however, 
not yet been felt ; on the contrary, addi- 
tional facilities have been required and 
have been given, for enabling officers to 
retire upon full pay : we shall therefore 
continue to suspend the operation of the 
rule, and officers retiring from time to 
time will not be called upon to make the 
declaration, unless the financial necessity 
to which wc have referred (and of which 
due notice shall be given) shall at a futuic 
period be fully realized.” 

RUPEES FOR RE-COlNAOr. 

Financial Deparlment, Mint, May 9, 
]B38.-^The public is hereby informed, 
that the mint master of Calcutta has been 
authorised, until further orders, to receive 
Bonabay and Furruckabad rupees in like 
mlKhner as Madras rupees, and generally 
tile rupees issued from any mint of the 
British Government that may still be a 
le^ tender in any part of India, for re- 
coinage, without demand of seignorage 
duty. Rupees of any such coinage will be 
received by weight, according to the forms 
of tl^e mint for tlie receipt of bullion, and 
if of equal standard a mint certificate will 
be ^hted, entitling the holder to Com- 
paiiy’e.rupeea of equal weight. If the coin 
brought bo better than standard, the ad* 
vantage will be given according to the 
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tables ; but counterfeit pieces, as well as 
drilled, plugged, and other bad coin, will 
of course be rejected. The mint of Cal- 
cutta will not, however, receive a less 
quantity of the coins above specified than 
J,fXK) tolalis ; but for the convenience of 
officers, and soldiers, and other persons 
in public em]>loy, less sums than 1,000 
tulahs will be exchanged, on the same 
terms, at the general treasury ; the sub- 
treasurer having been authorised to col- 
lect them for transmission to the mint. 

RETIREMENT UPON HALF-PAY. 

Fort William, May 28, 1838.— The 
Hon. the President in Council is pleased 
to direct, that the following extract of a 
military despatch from the Hon. tlieCourt 
of Directors to the Government of Fort 
St. George, dated 21st Feb. 183B, the di- 
rections (‘.on tain ed in which are declared 
to be equally H])plicablc to this presidency, 
be published in general orders : — 

Reply to Letter, dated 30th March 1837. 

l*ara. 19. “We observe that you had 
permitted an officer (I.iciit. Pearson) to 
retire in India upon half-pay. No autho- 
rity to permit of such retirements has yet 
been given by us to the local governments; 
and as we think it undesirable that offi- 
cers, whose health retpiires them to return 
to Europe, should be granted a pension 
on retirement, excc])t upon their satisfy- 
ing us at the close of their furlough that 
their health will not permit their eontinu- 
ing to serve in India, we desire that you 
will not again grant a similar permission.'* 

SECOND GRADE OF JOINT MAGISTRATES AN1> 
DEPUTY COLLECTORS. 

Simla, June\, 1838. — The Right Hon. 
thcGovernor-general, having been pleased 
to revise the list of officers exercising the 
powers of joint magistrate and deputy col- 
lector, has resolved that a certain num- 
ber of them shall constitute a lower grade 
of joint magistrates and deputy collectors, 
with the salaries formerly alloted to bead 
assistants. ( Sec Civil Appointments, 
date June 4*). 

BRAZILIAN CONSUL GENERAL. 

f^olilical Department, June 13, 1838.*— 
Colonel Pedro Jose Da Costa Pacheco 
has been appointed by the Brazilian Go- 
vernment to be Brazilian consul general 
in the British<dominions in Asia, and, un- 
der the orders of the Hon. Court of Di- 
rectors, the authorities of the several 
presidencies in India are hereby required 
to recognize the said consul general as 
representing the said Government of 
Brazils accordingly. 

HOUSE RENT AND TENTAQE. 

Fort William, June 18, 1838.— The 
Hon. the President in Council is pleased 
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to direct, that the following extract of a 
military letter from the lion, the Court 
of Directors to the Governor of Bengal, 
dated lOth April 1838, be published in 
Gencrnl Orders; — 

Para. “In our military letter to 
Bombay, of the 10th April, 1838, Para. 
5, we stated that we would convey to 
you our rejily to the memorial of Major 
Moore, the deputy military auditor gene- 
nd at that presidency, relating tohisclaiin 
to superior house- rent or regimental tent- 
age, and we take the present opportunity 
of fulfilling that intention. 

21. “We learn from that memorial and 
its accoinjiaiiyiiig proceedings, that three 
different systems obtain in rcs])ect to the 
house-rent, or house-rent and tentage, of 
the staff officers stationed at the capitals of 
eacli of the three presidencies ; those sta- 
tioned at IVIadras draw regimental ten- 
tage and regimental Jioiisp rent, whilst 
those at Calciitta and Bombay draw no 
tentage ; hut those at Calcutta receive a 
superior rate of house-rent, and those at 
Bombay draw lioiise-rent a«‘cording to 
regimental rank. 

22. “ The Bengal system was esta- 
blished on the principle of giving to staff 
officers, at the presidency, house-rent, ex- 
ceeding by fifty per cent, the rates pre- 
viously drawn by them. This principle 
received our sanction, and we now direct 
that it be extended to the staff officers 
stationed at the capitals of the throe pre- 
sidencies. 

23. “ In our letter to Bombay, of the 
2d May 1827, we directed that officers 
holding stationary staff appointments 
should not be allowed to draw tentage, 
that being an allowance intended solely to 
cover the expense of providing tents and 
tent-carriage, to which such officers were 
not liable. This order has not yet been 
extended to Madras, but we now desire 
that it may he made a])plicable to that 
presidency also.” 

MESS CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE PROVlSlONAI. 

BATTALION H.M. SERVICE. 

Head Quarters, Simla, June2\, 18'18. — 
In conformity to the principle laid down 
at page 125 of her Majesty's General 
llegulatioriB for the Army, and in com- 
pliance with special instructions received 
from the General ('ommanding in Chief, 
his Kxc. the Commander-in-chief in India 
is pleased to direct* that her Majesty's re- 
giments serving in India, shall hereafter 
transfer to the credit of the Provisional 
Battalion, to which the 10th company of 
each regiment is attached in England, 
one-tenth of the amount of their mess 
coutribiitions, for the purpose of forming 
a fund in aid of the officers’ mess of the 
Provisional Ba(^lion alluded to. 

This arrangement is to have effect from 
the 1st Jfan. 1839 ; and commanding offi- 


cers of corps will take care, that the ne- 
cessary steps may ]»e taken, and due au- 
thority given to their respective regimen- 
tal agents, to place the amount required, 
half-yearly, at tlic disposal of the Provisi- 
onal Battalion. 


COMMAND ALLOWANCES.-— COLONELS SUC- 
CEEDINC. TO OFF-RECKONlNGS. 

Head Quarters, Simla, June 23, 1838.— 
The following extract of a dcspatcdi from 
the Hon. the Court of Directors, to the 
address of the Supreme (lovermneut, is 
published for the information of tiiosc who 
concurred in the memorial of Col. W. C. 
Faithfull, B., praying that command 
allowance may be granted to colonels of 
regiments, who are sharers in the Off- 
Ref'koning Fund, whilst serving with 
their corps : — 

Extract of aMilitarj' Letter from theHon. 
the ('ourt of Directors, dated 11th March 
1838 . 

LeUer dated 2fith June Forward forCourt’s 

coiisalcratton copy of a meiriorial from (’ol. W.(\ 
Faithfull, C’.B., of the 17lh N.I., praying, on 
behalf of himself and other olfircrs, whose names 
are attached to it, that iH)mmatid allowance* may lie 
cfintinucd to colonels of re/riments when serving 
xvith their corps, notwithsiafiding they may he 
sharers in the Oir-Heckoning Fund. 

Para. 33. “ Wc must decline to alter 
the established regulations, which limit 
the grant of regimental command allow- 
ances to officers wlio are not already in 
rcceijit of allowances of equal amount 
from the Off-lleckoning F and, as colonels 
of regiments. 

3 k “ We take this opportunity of ap- 
prizing yon, that colonels of regiments, 
who have succeeded to off- reckonings, 
may be permitted to reside in India un- 
employed, ill the same manner and with 
the same allowances as major generals 
similarly eireunistanced. ” 


ADVANCES ON GOODS CONSIGNED TO 
LIVERPOOL AND GLASGOW. 


Fort William.— Financial Department^ 
June 27, 1838. —'J'he Hon. the Deputy 
Governor of Bengal directs that the fol- 
lowing extract from a despatch from the 
Hon. the Court of Directors, in the finan- 
cial department, dated the 28th March 
1838, be published for information. 

14. Relates to api)lication from Messrs. Bruce. 
Shaud, and Co., for advance upon goods con- 
signed to Liverpool, the bills being payable in 
London, which was refused, ^ 


.5. “In our despatch to Bombay in 
this department, dated the 6th July 1836, 
a copy of which was forwarded for your 
information, we authorized the Bombay 
Government so far to relax the regula- 
tions for effecting remittances, as to make 
advances on goods consigned to Liy^- 
pool, in consideration of its being ulmqgt. 
exclusively the port of the great cotton , 
district of England ; but with the proyisp ^ 
that the bills must in all cases, be 
payable in London, and we shall hbtob- 
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ject to Siuictioh a similar relaxation of 
the regulations at your presidency. You 
will distinctly understand, however, tliat 
no modification of this kit)d can be per- 
mitted without previous ndiTcnce to us ; 
and in case of siK.di reference Ijccfiining 
necessary, we desire that you will furnish 
us with any information which you maybe 
able to obtain as to the i)robahility of an 
extensive or permanent demaial for re- 
mittance to the proposed ])ort. in order 
that our judgment may he assisted in 
deciding upon arrangements with which 
considerable trouble and expense are con- 
nected, for local management and siiper- 
iiitciidence. 

6. “ Glasgow being the chief ]»ort for 
the cotton district of Scotland, as is Liver- 
pool for that of England, we shall not 
object to advances on goods consigned t«» 
that port ; such extension must take 
place upon the same conditions in every 
respect as those which we have laid down 
W'itli regard to Liverpool.” 

AUGMKNTATION OF THK AIllMV. 

Simla, June 29, 1838. — 'I'he Right 
IIou. tlie Govt*riior-gencral directs the 
following uugiricfitati(jji to he made to 
the native army on the Rengul establish- 
ment : 

To each infantry regiment of the line, 
ten privates per coTn]>aiiy. 

To the 2d, 3d and 4-th corps of I^oeal 
Horse, one diiftadar and nineteen sowars 
per res.salah ; and to the 5t]i corps of 
Local Horse, one additional ressalah. 

Jlis Exc. the Cominund(M*-in-cliief will 
be pleased to issue such onlcrs as may 
he necessary for giving early elfect to this 
measure. 

Head Quarters, Simla, June 30, — 

With a view to giving tlie earlit!St effect to 
the G. O. by the Right Hoii. the Governor- 
general, dated the 29th instant, <lirecting an 
increase of ten men per coni])aiiy to the 
infantry of the line, his Exc. tlie (.’oin- 
maiider-in-chicf is pleased to authorize 
officers cuminaiiding regiments to detach 
small recruiting parties into such distrietts 
as they may consider the liest, and where 
men lit for the ranks are the most likely 
to be obtained ; and it is desired by his 
Excellency, that immediate notice of the 
augmentation he given to the men now 
on leave from the different regiments, in 
order to induce them to bring candidates 
of unexceptionable description for tlie 
service. 

His Excellency feels confident that the 
best exertions of commanding officers will 
not be wanting to complete their coi^is, 
as soon as practicable, so that the re- 
quired number of recruits may join with 
the men returning from furlough, or, 
thrbugh’ the aid of the recruiting parties, 
aa ihhch earlier ^ circumstances permit. 


Descriptive rolls- of recruits, as they 
reach the head-quarters of the corp.s, 
and are passed by the surgeon, are to he 
furvvarded direct to the adjutant-general 
of the army. 

Officers commanding regiments are re- 
quested to take the necessary steps for 
subsisting the recruits on their way to 
join, as sanctioned in minutes of council 
of the 8tli Aug. 179G, and Govt. G. Os. 
of the 4th Dee. 1823. 

Officers commanding corps of local 
liorsc, mentioned in the order above 
quoted, are expected to use their utmost 
eff’orts to complete tlicir regiments, with- 
out delay, with the most efficient men 
and horses. 

i.oc!AL rours for daujkkling. 

Fort William, July2,\S3S — It having 
been resolved in the political de])artnient 
that a Local Sihnndec Corps of Sappers 
find Miners shall he raised for the settle- 
ment of l)arjeeli?ig, the lion, the Presi- 
dent in Council is ])leascd to direct that 
it shall consist of two companies, and be 
of the following strength, viz. — 2 sooba- 
dars, 2 jemadars, 10 havildars, 10 naicks, 
2 buglers, ISO privates; I native doctor, 
1 drill havildar ; 1 drill iiaick ; 2 pay ha- 
vildurs, non-effective ; 1 tent laskur, and 
1 hhistee, per company. 

An European serjeant and corj)oral, be- 
ing deemed indispensably necessary, will 
be allowed to caeli company. 

The native coinnii.ssioned and non- 
coniiiiissioned officers, buglers and j»ri- 
vates, will receive the .scale of pay drawn 
for the same grades in the Assam Sibuii- 
dee corj)s. 

The Euro])can non- coin missioned offi- 
cers will be entitled to the pay and allow- 
ances of the corresponding ranks in the 
(^orps of Sappers and Miners. 

The coi-ps will he armed with fuzils, 
and have hlacrk leather a])pointments. 

The clothing to be the same as the 
A.ssaiu Sihundee (’orps. 

A montlily allowance of twenty-five 
rupees i)cr conqiany, for the repair of 
arms and ai'coiitrcments, and for writers 
and stationery, will be granted to the 
officer ill charge of the companies. 

A staff-scrj cant’s tent for the European 
non-conimissioiied officers of each com- 
pany will he allowed. 

COURTS-MARTIAL. 

MAJOR C.F. URQUUART. 

Head- Quarters, Simla, June 30, 1838. 
— At a gcMieral court-martial assembled 
at Meerut, on the 15th May 1838, Ma- 
jor C. F. Urqiiliart, 54th regt. N.I., was 
arraigned on the following charge : — 

CAar^e.— For neglect of duty, and dis- 
obedience of the general orders of the 
15th April 1836» and of the instructioos 
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contained in the 14tli paragraph of the 
20th section of infantry standing orders, 
while commanding the left wing of his 
regiment at Allygurh, in Feb. 1838 ; in 
con-sequence of which, a box containing 
1,355 rupees, the property of an officer, 
of non-commissioned officers and sepoys, 
and the heirs of deceased sepoys, of the 
said regiment, vras, on the night of the 
17th Feb. 18^%, stolen from the quarter- 
guard. 

Finding . — The court, on the evidence 
before them, are of opinion, that the pri- 
soner, Major C.F. Urquhart, 5Uh regt. 
N.I., is guilty of tlie charge preferred 
against him. 

Sentence , — The court sentence the pri- 
soner, Major C. F. Urquhart, 51th regt. 
N. I., to be admonished. 

A letter from the Judge Advocate- 
general, dated Head Quarters, Simla, 
31st May 1838, returning the proceed- 
ings for revision, is read to the court. 

Revised Sentehce, — Tl»e court having 
re-considered their sentence, in obedience 
to the orders ofliis Kxc. the (^omiiiaii- 
der-in-chief, as contained in the letter 
from the Judge Advocate -general of the 
army, annexed to these proceedings, beg, 
with much deference, to observe, that 
they see no reason to change their opl- 
iiron, and therefore adhere to their for- 
mer sentence. 

Disapproved, 

(Signed) H.Fane, 
Gen. Com. -in- chief, East- Indies. 
June 28th, 1838. 

Remarks by His Exc. the Com. -in-chief. 

His Exc. the Commander-in-chief, 
having felt it his duty to disapprove the 
revised sentence of this court-martial, con- 
siders it essentially necessary to call the 
attention of the officers of the army to the 
case, because he deems that, unless what 
is due to discipline is better considered by 
future courts, great injury to the army 
must be the result. 

The case is as follows : 

"With a view to prevent the loss of 
either public or private treasure, so often 
necessarily entrusted to military guards, a 
standing order for the army, directing a 
certain practice to be followed in all guard 
rooms, was issued by the then Com- 
mander-in-chief, in the year 1828. 

The existing orders having proved 
insufficient) a further standing order, 
having the same object, was issued by 
the Commander-in-chief on the 15th of 
April 1836. 

In the wing of the 54th regt., which 
was detached, under the command of 
Major Urquhart, to Allygurh. both the 
standing orders referred to were entirely 
neglected, and in consequence of that 
neglect, a sum of 1,355 rupees, the pro- 
perty of officers and spldiers, was stolen 
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from the guard room of the wing of the 
regiment mentioned. 

MajorUrquhart, commanding the wing, 
having been arraigned for the breach uf 
the two orders quoted (which breach 
had led to such serious results), offered 
three pleas in his defence. 

1st. That he did not ** know” that 
any treasure was in charge of tlic guard. 

2d. That he had “ no recollection** of 
the order of the 15th of April 1836. 

3d. That disobedience to the order of 
1828 was “ an oversight.” 

The court found the prisoner “ guilty” 
of the charge ; and their sentence was, 
that Major Urquhart should be “ admo- 
nished,” whiel/sentence they have adhered 
to on the proceedings having been re- 
turned for revision. 

The Comrnander-iii- chief need liardly 
point out to the army, that Major Urqu- 
hart ought to have known what was in 
fdiargc of his guard ; l>ecause, had lie ex- 
ercised any of the vigilance due from the 
commanding officer of a body of troops, 
both personal inspection, and the guard 
reports, should have given him the requi- 
site information. 

The scnti'ii ‘c of this court-martial re- 
cords, that it is the opinion of the mem- 
bers who compose it, that the standing 
orders of the army may he swerved from, 
or neglected, upon such pleas as having 
'* no recollection ** of one order, and 
“overlooking** another, without incurring 
more of culpability than is deserving of a 
simple “ admonition.** His Excellency 
feels bound to condemn such an opinion ; 
and he informs those members, that it is 
the duty of every officer above the rank 
of a young ensign in the army, to know, 
and to recollect, and not to overlook the 
standing orders ; and that it is the duty of 
those whose rank places them in situa- 
tions of trust, such as Major Urquhart 
filled, to see that those orders are in all 
cases obeyed. 

It is also the duty of a court-martial, 
when they have found a verdict of “ guil- 
ty” of “ neglect of duty, and disobedience 
of general orders,** to award an adequate 
punishment. 

It is his Excellency’s opinion, that 
the members composing this court-mar- 
tial have taken a very erroneous view of 
their duty, in adhering to the inadequate 
sentence they had first awarded. 

Major Urquhart is to be released firom 
arrest, and directed to return to his duty. 

VARIOUS. 

At Agra, on the 22d Jon. 1898, Set- 
geants William Mummery and Fiaiids 
Goodwin, 4th comp. 4th bat. Aitillaijr, 
were tried '^for having, at Agra, on 
night of the 27th Nov. 1837, feloniattMly 
stolen, taken, and carried away, m 
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containing a ^vatch, wearing apparel, and 
97 rupees, 12 annas, the property of Ser- 
geant William Davis, of the same com- 
pany,” The Court found the prisoners 
guilty of the crime laid to their charge, 
and sentenced them to be transported, as 
felons, for a period of seven years each. 

At Cawnpore, on the 14th April, Pri- 
vate F. Sullivan, H.M. IGth Foot, was 
charged ** with highly irregular and un- 
soldier-like conduct, in having been 
drunk in barracks, at Cawnpore, between 
the hours of nine and ten o'clock on the 
night of the 3d April 1838 ; also with 
mutinous conduct, in liaving, tiicn and 
there, struck his superior oliicer, Dance 
Sergeant P. Keiinelly, of the same regi- 
ment, two blows with his clenched fist, 
lie, the said Lance Sergeant P. Keii- 
iielly, being at the time in the execution 
of his office.” 'J'he Court found the pri- 
soner guilty, and sentenced him to suiter 
solitary confinement for a jioriod of twelve 
months. 


CIVIL APPOlNTMKNTS, See. 

April Mr. <>. II. M. Alexander to contimieto 
exercise pewers of joint inaipstrate and ilepufy col- 
lector at Booliindshuhur nniil 1st .lune, when he 
will proceed to his new aitpointinent of joint ma- 
gistrate and deputy collector of Allahabad. 

.10. Capt. W. M. R.nnsiiy to Ihj invested with ge- 
neral powers of a joint magistrate in aillali Sarun, 
In addition to special powers which he now exer- 
cises under direction of Snperiiiteiidantof Opera- 
tions for Suppression of Thuggt^e. 

Capt. N. Lowis to ho investwl with similar pow- 
ers in zlllah Moorsheilalxid, in addition to his spe- 
cial duties in Thuggee department. 

Lieut. J. Sleeman to be invested with similar 
powers in zillah Myinunstng, in addition to his 
special duties in Thuggee department. 

Lieut. J. M. Turnbull to oiliciate as postmaster 
at Ilansi, during absence of Lieut. J. Skinner, on 
leave, to visit the hills, on incd. eertifieate. 

Map 4. The following provisioiual appointments 
by the Commissioner of the Saugor division s.'uic- 
tloned, until further orders ; — Mr. D. T. MeI.end 
to officiate as principal assistant at Saugor, during 
absence of Capt. M. Smith, on sick leave; Lieut. 
C. R. Browne to officiate as first, junior as-^istant at 
Sconce, during absence of Mr. Mci.ood ; and Lieut. 
R. W.C. Doolan to officiate as first junior assistant 
at Dumoh, during absence of Lieut. Browne. 

9. Assist. Surg. James Steel, m.o., to he post- 
master at Goruckpore. 

II. Mr. R. Hampton to officiate as special deputy 
collector of Rajeshye, Dinagepore, Rungporc, Ro- 
gra, and Pulma, during absence of Mr. J. Stani- 
forth. 


Mr. G. P. Leycester authorized to exercise pnw- 
cm of Joint magistrate and deputy collector in Ban- 
coiah, under Mr. Halkett 

charge 
, during 

10. Mr. Charles Steer to be magistrate of aillali 
JNuddea. 

Mr. A. S, Annand to officiate ai joint magistrate 
and deputy collector of Tippi^b until further or- 
ders, and Mr.W. Bell to exercise powers of Joint 
magistrate and deputy collector in zillah Chitta- 
gong, during Mr. Annand's absence. 

16. Sir. G. H. Smith, collector of customs N.W. 
Abntler, 'to be vested with powers of a deputy 
’- fMm agent under R^VII. of lBSt4, in districts of 
J)^.i|iKl Meenitdh^lons. 

Mr. W. C. S. Cunninghame to officiate as 
*^^-Ljnnagi|itrato 'and deputy collector of Gba- 


. Assist. Surg. G. Rae to have temporary 
of medical duties of civil station of Hooghly 
absence of Ur.Wiso. 
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21. Mr. M. P. Edgeworth to be a deputy collec- 
tor for investigation of claims to hold land exempt 
f«>m payment of revenue. In district of Moozuf- 
furnuggur. 

22. Baboo Madub Thunder Mulllrk to be deputy 
collector under provisions of Reg. I X. of 1830, in 
Dacca. 

20. Mr. R. D. Mangles to be a temporary mem- 
her of Sudder Board of Revenue, v. Mr. H. 
Walters. 

Mr. F. J. Halliday to lie secretary to Government 
of Bengal injudicial and revenue departments, v. 
Mr. M. ingles. 

Mr. E. Ciirrlc to be secretary to Sudder Board of 
Revenue, v. Mr. Halliday, 

Mr. G. F. Brown to be commissioner of revenue 
of I2th or Bhaugiilpore division. 

Mr. T. n. Maddock to officiate as secretary to 
Governmint of India in legislative, judicial, and 
revenue department, until further orders. 

30. Mr. R. S. M.iling to be superintendent of 
Midnaporc salt chokies, v. Mr. F. (Tainpbell dec. 

Mr. J. .\. TeTrane.iu to be superintendent of salt 
chokies at Jessorc, in room of Mr. R. .S. Mating 
promoted. 

Major Richard Benson, Ilt!i N.I., to be resident 
at Ava, with rank of colonel. 

Capt.Wm. McLeod to lie assistant to ditto. 

Mr. G. T. Bayfield, late a.ssi8tant to resident at 
Ava, to remain in separate charge at Rangoon, 
under orders *>f resident at Ava. 

Mr. J. B. Thornhill re-admitted to Bengal civil 
.service, in cancelment of his retirement on pension 
allowed to .servants of late China establishment. 

The following gentlemen to he postmasters at 
stations,!’/:. — Litul.T. lieatson, at Muttra; LieuL 
G. M. Hill, at Luodheeanah ; and Lieut. N. A. .Sta« 
pies, .It Dacca. 

:tl. Mr.VVm. Bell authorized to excrcl.se powers 
of joint magistrate and deputy eoilecttir at Nao- 
colly, instetul of at Chittagong as directed on 10th 
May. 

Juno A. Lieut. John Maitland, Madras Artillery,, 
to be an a.ssislant to coniinissioner for government 
of territories of M.ll. the Rajah of Mysore. 

Lieut. R. Cannon, 40th regt. Madras N.I., to be 
ditto to ditto ditto. 

Tire following officers to be joint magistrates and 
deputy Collectors of second grade, vvith salaries for- 
merly allotted to head assistants, at stations noted 
below, e/’c. — Messrs. F. vvilliains, Bareilly; T. H. 
^mpson, Bijnore; J. A. t'raigie, Budaon; H. C. 
Trucker, Azimgurli; E. H. C. Monckton, iSha^e- 
hanpoor: H. St. G. Tucker, Juannoor; F. R. Da- 
vidson, Benares; .S, J, Becher, Futtehpoor; R. 
Alexander, Agra; E. Thomas, Saharunpoor; J. 
Malierly, Moozutfurnuggur ; H. S. Ravenslraw, 
Faneeput. 

5. Mr. M. Johnston to be deputy collector of Cal- 
cutta, in sue. to Mr. C. Francis dec. 

C. Mr. John Trotter to be temporary member of 
Board of (Customs, Salt and Opium, and of Ma- 
rine Board. 

Mr. H. s. Lane to be ojiium agent of Benares di- 
vision, V. Mr. J. Trotter. 

Mr. Wm. Balhetchct to lie assistant to resident 
councillor at .Singapore, v. Mr. R. F. Wingrove 
proceeded t o Eui ope. 

Mr. W.T. I,ewis to be assistant to resident coun- 
cillor at Penang, v. Mr. Balhetchet. 

• *Mr. J. B. Westerhout to be assistant to resident 
councillor at Malacca. 

H. Mr. A. Littledalc to be assistant to magistrate 
and collector of Dacca. 

12. Lieut. Marsh, interp. and qu. mast. 3d 
L.C., to be an assistant to general superintendent 
of operations for the suppression of Thuggee, v. 
Lieut. W.T. Briggs dec. 

Moulaveo Nujjumonl Huk to be sudder ameen of 
Moorshedabad, v. Moulavee Mc^ummud Khoor- 
shed. 

Shalk Obedooliab to be principal sudder ameen 
in Chittagong, v. Mr. G. Ooucett dec. 

Moulavee Ashnif Alee to be sudder aiDeE9i.ln 
Chitt^ong. V. ShaikObedoollaii. 

Roy Radha Govlnd Soom to be pikiclpal 

(2 0 
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aneen or 24 -Per^unna 1 ifl, r. Hafeeiooddeen Ahmed 
disrois&cd. 

Hussun Alii Khan nehadoor. Baboo Omachum 
Bhuttarharjee, Mohomcd Irfan Khan Bchadoor, 
Baboo Radhanath Gangoolce, Mr. J. R. I). Btnnett. 
and Baboo Hurrechur. Dutt. to be deputy co11ec> 
ton under Reg IX. ofl83 )« in Zillah of Hidgellee. 

Baboofc Rogoonath Bose* Issur Chunder, and 
Door^imrsaud Gliosc, Co be ditto ditto under ditto 
in Zillan Chittagong. 

Mr. W. N. 0*B. Dennehey, a ditto ditto under 
ditto, in Jeseore, placed under Commissioner of 
Sunderbuns, and Mr. G. Herklots, a ditto ditto 
under ditto, transferred to Jessore, under Mr. F. 
J.owth. 

13. Mr. William Brown, uncovenanted deputy 
collector at Balasore, to be ex-otficio postmaster at 
that station. 

18. Mr. J. B. Mill to officiate as joint magistrate 
and deputy collector at BfK)lundshuhur. 

Mr. G. C. Barnes to lie an assistant under crom- 
missioner of Rohilkund division. 

Mr. A. A. Ilobcrts to be an assistant under com> 
missioner of Benares division. 

Lieut. C. K. Mills, assistant to general superin- 
tendent of operations for suppression of Thuggee, 
to be invested with general iiowers of a joint magis- 
trate in Zillah Meerut. 

19. Syud Jafier Aloe, Syud Onddecn, Uilce 
Buksh Khan, Ameer Buksh, and Alxlool Ilyud 
Khan, to be deputy collectors under Reg. IX. of 
1833, in central division of Cuttack. 

Ruggoonauth Bose, Mowajib Oollah, Ragooban- 
nund Uoss, Gooroopersaud Hose. Jiinardun Bose, 
Mid Neelmony Birhin to be ditto ditto under ditto. 
In southern divi^on of Cuttack. 

Mr, O. P. Lcycester authorizctl to exercise tem- 
porarily )H)wers of joint magistrate and deputy col- 
lector in Zillah Hooghly. 

Mr.T. C. Trotter authorized to exercise similar 
powers in Zillah Midnapore. 

Baboos Doorjoodun Doss and Bumianund Doss 
to be deputy collectors under Reg. IX. of 1833, in 
Zillah Balasore. 

20. Mr. C. T. Le Bas, assistant under commis- 
sioner of Agra division, placed under orders of col- 
lector and magistrate of Muttra 

Mr. H. Aubert to oillciate, v. Mr William Adam, 
forMr. J. B. Marrlge, as clerk to committee for 
controlling expeniliture of stationery. 

23. Mr. A. R. Bell to be magistrate and collector 
of Delhi. 

Mr. C. Lindsay to be magistrate and collector of 
Goorgaon. Mr. I.indsay to odiciatc as judge of 
Delhi till further orders. 

Mr. H. W. Dean to be magistrate and collector 
of MoozuRurnuggur. 

Mr. W. R. Tiniins to be magistrate and collector 
of Dudaon, with retrospective effect from 2d March. 

- Mr. F. W illiams to be joint magistrate and deputy 
collector of Pillibheet 

Mr. F. Stirling placed at disjiosal of lion, the De- 
puty Governor or Bengal. 

2& Mr. W. N. Garrett to be additional judge in 
Zillah Shahabad, v. Mr. H. S. Lane. 

Baboo Bam Chum Surma to bedefiuty collector 
vnder Reg. IX. of 1833, in Zillah Myinunsing. 

Mr. H. Thomfisoii to be deputy collector under 
Reg. IX. of 1833. under Mr. .Special Deputy Col- 
lector Taylor in Zillahs Hooghly, Burdwaii, Ban- 
coora, and Beerbhoom. 

Mr. J. M. Sutherland to deputy collector under 
Reg> IX. of 1833 in Jessore. 

27. CaptT. J. Taylor 7th MadrasL.C,, late secre- 
tary to jiost-office and customs con iinittee, to be 
ate it of government of India for conducting spe- 
cial inquiries in Post-oiflee department 

281 Mr. J. H. Young to officiate, until further 
orders, as d^uty secretary to government of Ben- 
gal In Judicial and Revenue department. 

38, Messrs. S. Smith, J. Mullett, J. Rowe, W. 
Davis, W. Smith, and T. Wilson, to be an honorary 
Committee of Conservancy nrithin Intally division, 
for purposes of teportiiig from time to time upon 
statA of theroads,4rains, public nuisances, &c.dEc. ; 
date 2Ist Nov, 1837. 

Capt D. A. MalealiQ> Bombay N.I., and 
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assistant to general superintendent of Thugs, to 
be assistant to Resid«it at Hyderabad, v. Major 
Cameron dec. 

July 3. Moulvee Mueenoodeen Sufdar to be sud* 
der ameen in Zillah Rungpoor. 

Mr. J. Dunsmure to be ditto ditto in Bancoora. 

Baboo Hum Chunder Ghose to be ditto ditto in 
Hooghly. 

4. Capt. O.T. Marshall to be secretary to College 
of Fort William, v. Capt. .1. W. J. Ousdey. 

Mr.W.T.Taylor to act as assistant to secretary to 
Board of Customs, Salt .and Opium. 

6. Mr.W. ('racroft to officiate as special commis- 
sioner under Reg. HI. of 1828 for division of Moor- 
shebadad, v. Mr. T. II. Maddock. 

Mr. T. P. Riscue to officiate as civil and session 
judge ol‘24 l*erguimahs. v. Mr. Craeroft. 

10. Mr. W. M. Dirnm to officiate as magistrate 
and collector of Rajeshahy. 

Mr. C. K. Hiidstm to be deputy collector under 
Reg. IX. of Ift'W iti province of Assam. 

11. The services of Mr. H. G. Astell filaced at 
disi^osal of Governor-general for North-western Pro- 
vinces. 

Capt. J. W. J. Ouselev confirmed in situation 
of Superintendent of affairs of Mysore Princes, 
retaining, for the present, his anp. of Secretary to 
Madrissa of Calcutta and to Law Examination 
Committee. 


Ti\e appointment of Mr. L. Magnine, under date 
the 28th March last, has bciti cancelled. 

Sir Charles Metcalf Ochtcrlony, Bart., having 
passoil an examination on the 18th June, and being 
reporred (pialiflcd for the puldie service by profi- 
ciency in two of the native languages, the order 
issued on the tMh May for that gentleman's return 
to England is cancellM. 

Lieut. W. F. Eden. 3d assistant to the resident at 
Indore, joined his station on the 15th May. 

Mc.ssrs. A. Grant and J. H, Y’oung, members of 
the Tanjorc Commission, reported their arrival at 
Calcutta on the 26th June, consequent upon the 
adjoin ninent sif»e die of the sittings of the Tanjore 
C.’ommission at Fort St. George. 

Mr. C. C. Hyde reported his return to this presi- 
dency from the Cape of Good Hoi^e on the 25th 
June. 


Furlouffhff, — May 0. Capt, J. H. Johnston, 
controller of steam vessels, leave of absence for one 
month, from 7th May,— I.*). Mr. F- B. Kemp, leave 
for one month, to firocecd to presidency, prepara- 
tory to his applying for leave to proceed to Eng- 
land on private affairs. — 18. Mr.Wm.Crawford, to 
England, fbr health.— June 1.1. Mr.G. A. C. Plow- 
den, otnciating deputy sec. to gov. in judicial and 
revenue depart., to Singapore, for six months, for 
healtlL — 22. Mr. J. Staniforth, to Cape, for two 
years, for health (eventually to N..S. Wales).— July 
4. Mr. C. C. Hyde, to Europe, on furlough. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

July 4. The Rev. H. S. Fisher to officiate for 
the Rev. T. Dealtry as chaplain of Old ( 'hurch of 
Calcutta, while the Rev. Mr.Dealtry may be officia- 
ting as domestic chaplain to Lord Bishop of Cal- 
cutta. 

6. The Venerable the Archdeacon of Calcutta 
permitted to accompany the Ix>rd Bishop of Cat- 
outta, and to officiate as Bishop's chaplun on hii 
visitation as far as Singapore, in his lordship's 
diocese. 

The Rev. H. Fisher and the Rev. H. S. Fisher, as 
the two Cathedral chaplains for time being, to act 
in consequence as Bishop's commissaries under seal 
during absence of Archdeacon Dealtry from Cal* 
cutta. 


The Rev. S. C. Malan, B.A., of Sb Edmonl'a 
Hall, Oxford, professor of Bishop's College« was 
on the 19th June ordained deacon, to whom Bie 
Lord Bishop has since granted his lloense to qffi* 
date at the collegiate chapel of Bishop’s CoUajjiip^. 

The Lord Oistatm has also Ueenp^ . the Mtam 
James Bowyer Co officiate aa missionary miniatata* 
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Howrah, in tho archdeaconry and diocese of Cal- 
cutta. 


FurloN/r^*4'c>— ‘May 19. The Rev. Charles Par- 
ker, to Europe, for health (permitted to proceed 
from Bombay). --23, The Rev. Wm. Palmer, junior 
presidency chaplain, to remain at Nussecralvid for 
«lx months, for health. — June 6. The Rev. (’lurles 
Rawlins, to proceed to the hiils, for one year, for 
health. — The Rev. Richard Arnold, chaplain at 
Cuttack, leave for one month. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

(By the Govemor-GenernI). 

Simldt May 3, UtW. — I.ieiit. John Stubbs, 49th 
N.I., to be second iii coiiuniind of the .Foudporc 
Lef^ion. 

A/«.v 2:i.— Assist. Surg. M. M. Rind, Oith N.I., 
app. to luedival charge of political agency at Mund- 
lalsir, V. Assisi. .Surg. A.W. Stcart iiroin. 

The .services of T.ieut. J. R. l.uinley, 
9th N.I., placrslat dispa«al of Coni.-in chief. 

June 13. — Capt. T. S. Burt, of Engineers, to a<*t 
in room of Lieut. Willis, as cx ciitive en/^inecr in 
-51h or Benares div ision, (lcpartniciit<if public works, 
until further orders. 

June 27. — Assist. Surg. J.T. Pearsrm to be assist 
surgeon in medical charge of Darjt^eling. 

— Cant, fF. .Smaliiage, Hth L.C., to lie 
^mniandaiit or .‘id Loral Hmse, v. Major Hawkes 
permitteil to resign that situation. 


(By the President in (Touncil). 

Fart WiUutm, May 14. 18;i8.— 47^/i N.T. Ens. 
Robert Rcnny to be lieiit., trom 18th April Itfttl, 
v. Lieut. J.G. B. Paton dec. 


Capt. S. F. Hammy, 4hth N.I., to l)e second in 
command of Assam Light Infantry, v. Capt.Charl- 
ton resigned. 

Lieut. T. D. Colycar, 7th L.C., to have rank of 
capt. by brevet, from nili May 18.'18. 

Cadets of Infmtry C, .S. Reynolds, V. T, Pater- 
son, H. J. Kdwardes, U. U. Mainwariug, G. E. 
Ford, and J. P. Caulfield, admitted on cstab., and 
prom, to ensigns. 

Mr. J. A. Dunbar admitted on cstab. as an assis- 
tant surgeon. 


The services of Assist. Surg. Foaker placed at 
disposal of Deputy Governor of Bengal, for medi- 
cal duties of civil station of Tippera, v. Dr.T.W. 
Wilson, who is, at his own request, placed imder 
orders of Commander-in-chief. 

May 21, ^57th N,I, Lieut, and Brev.CapLG. M. 
Sherertobe capt. of a comp., and Eiis. James Mas- 
son to be lieut., from 8lh July 18,‘ifi, in sue. toCiipt. 
W. A. Smith retired.— Lieut, and Brev. Capt. Ed- 
ward Darvall to be capt. of a comp., and Ens. W. 
B. Lumley to be lieut., from 4tli Aug. IHJfi, in sue. 
to Capt. A. T- Davies retired. — The rank of capt. 
by brevet assigned to I.ieuts. Shcrer and Darvall in 
1830 and 1838 cancelled. 


74t/* N 1. Ens. George Riley to be lieut., from 
SUth April 1838, v. Lieut.W.T. Briggs dec. 

Lieut. .S. A. Lyons, d4th N.I., to have rank of 
capt. by brevet, from 17th May ia‘J8. 

Cadet of Infantry A. G. C. Sutlierland admitted 
on estab., and prom, to ensign. 

Lieut. John Gilmore, corps of engineers, placed 
undenr orders of Lleut.Col.G. W. A. Lloyd, employed 
on special duty on N.E. frontier, for purpme of 
superintending construction of roads in vicmiiy of 
DaigeeKng. 

Jll<iip28«— Lieut Charles Boulton, 47th N.I., to 
have rank of capt. by brevet, from 23d May 18.38. 

Cadet of Artillery R. D. Bruce admitted on cs- 
tab., and prom, to 2d-lleut — Cadets of Infantry T. 
W. Gordon, F. J. Smalpage, E. P. T. Napean, J. 
Si. Lockett, A. S. Mills, and J. G.WoUen, admitted 
on estab., and prom, to ensigns. 

June L’—Regt, ^ Artillery. 2d- Lieut A. C. Hut- 
ohlnson tobe Ut-Iieut» v. lst-Lieut.and Brev.Capt 
Jdhik Hothatn retired, with rank firom 25th April 
1888, w 2it.LleuC. and Brev.Capt J. L. Mowatt 


European Regt, (left wing). Ens. John Fagan Co 
be lieut, V. Lieut. G. C. S, Goodday retired, with 
rank from 5th March 1838, v. Lieut. A. Stewart 
prom. 

Assist. Surg. Robert Rankine to be surgeon, v. 
Surg. AU?x. .Scott retired, with rank from 17th 
March 1838, v. Surg. R. Tytler, m.d., dec. 

Cadet of Infantry F. G. Crossmaii admitted on 
estab., and prom, to ensign. 

June 11. — The undermentioned officers of Regt 
of Artillery to have rank of capt. bv brevet, viz . — 
Ist-Licuts. F. Dashwood, G. cfampbell, W. S* PiL 
Ians, G. H. Swinley, W. E. J. Hodgson, Geo. Ellis, 
F. R. Bazely, Jas. Abbot, and F. B. Boileau, all 
from Gth June 18.38. 

Cadet of Infantry Thos. Pottingcr admitted on 
estab., and prom, to ensign. 

18.— Lieut. Hamilton Vetch, .Mtli N.I., to 
have rank of capt. by brevet, from 1.3th June 1]<38. 

Uilh X.I. Lieut. E. K. Mainwairing to be capt. of 
a comp., anti Ens. F. B. Bnsanquet to be lieut., 
from 2uth Feb. It 08, in sue. to Capt.C. .S. Barbai'ie 
retired. 

4frfA N.L Capt. W. B. Girdlcstoue to be major, 
Lieut. II. W. Burt to bee ipt. of a tom])., and Ens. 
R. A. Herbert to be lieut., from 1st Alareh 18.'J8, in 
sue. to Major Alex. Ilursburgh retind. 

A7fh N.l. Lleul. and Brev. Capt, Charles Bolton 
to 1)0 capt. of a enmp , v. Capt. and Brev. Mnjor B. 
Blake dec., with rank from l.ith April 1838, v. 
Capt. H. T. Raban dec.— Ens. A. H. C. Sewell to 
Ix) lieut., V. J.ieut. and Brev.Cajit. Charles Boulton 
prom., witli rank from 18tb A])ril 18.38, v. Lieut. 
J. G. B. Patou dec>. IN.B. The rank of capt. by 
brevet reeently assi.^ned to Lieut. Charles Boulton 
canetdled). 

Assist. Surg. William Stevenson, M.n., junior, to 
lie surgeon, from 5th April 1838, v. Surg. Thomas 
Sttxldart retirecl. 

Lieut. George Salter, 4tb N T., to have rank of 
capt. by brevet from 2oth Juno la’lS. 

t^'adets of Infantry W. L. M, Bishop, Wm. Fra- 
ser, Robert (':impl)ell, and R. C. Stevenson, ad- 
mitted on estab., and prom, to ensigns. 

Lietit. John Lattghton, corps of Engineers, ap- 
pointed to survey and improve road from C.’acbar 
to Munni)M)re, under direction of Lieut. Guthrie, 

V. Lieut. .1. G. Allardyee, whose state of health 
com])e1s him to give up the appointment. Lieut. 
J.aughtuii to ioln the 5th eoinp. of Sappers and 
Miners at Lurkipore. 

Jane 25.— Assist. Surg. Allan Webb directed Co 
attend on the Lord Bishop of C'ulcutra during tour 
of visitation about to be undertaken by his lord- 
ship. 

Assist. Surg. W. B. O'Shsugh.'iessy, m.d., to be 
secretary to Committee on Indian hlatcria Medicof 
date Ultn Oct. last. 

July 2. — Hegt. of Artillery. Lieut. Col. and Brev. 
Col. VV. S. Whish to be colonel, from 25th April 
1838, V. Muj.Gon. C. Brown, c.b., deceased. (This 
cancels the recent prom, of Lieut. Col. and Brev. 
Col. J. P. Boileau).— M.njor Thomas Chadwick to 
be llcuL eol., from 25th April 1838, v. Lieut. Col. 

W. S. Whish i)rom.— Capt. George Blake to be 
major, from 2.5tli .April, v. Major T. Chadwick 
prom.— 1st- Lieut, and Brev. Capt. the Hon. H. B. 
Daiz'.ll to be capt., from 25th April, v. Capt. G. 
Blake prom, — 2ct-Licut. Henry Apperly to bo Ist- 
lieut., from 25th April, v. 1st Lieut, and Brev. 
C'apt. Dalzell nrom — ^2d- Lieut. Micbael Dawes to 
be iBt-lieut., from 12th June. v. lst-Lieut.and 
Bfev.CJapt.W. E. J. Hodgson dec. 

Cadet of Infantry G. M. Brodie admitted on 
estab., and prom, to ensign. 

Mr. Edmund Boult admitted on estab. as an as- 
sistant surgeon,. 

Lieut. Henry Rigby, corps of Engineers, to offi- 
ciate as executive engineer, 17th division, depart- 
ment of public works^ in room of LlcuLW. H. 
Graham, on leave to visit presidency, preparatory 
to applying for permission to proc^ to Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Assist. Surg. H.Taylor to perform medical duties 
of civil station of Gyah, during absence of Assist. 
Surg. Pagan, on med. certificate. 

The undermentioned officers confirmed In their 
provisional appointments to Tabdn Corps, autho- 
rised to bo miBM In Tenesserim Provinces, els 
Capt. Williams, 8d Modns to be cottmon* 
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<lants Em. Smith, J3th Madras N.I., to be ad- 
jutant. 

July 9.—4Wh N.L Lieut, and Brev. c:apt. R. 
Raban to be c.-ipt. of a comp., and Rns. C. tiascll 
to be liciit., from 30th June IflSit, in sue. to Capt. 
D. SherilTdec. 

Lieut. F. C. BuTnett, regt. of Artillery, to ofli- 
ciuie as assist, secretary to Military Doiird, during 
alienee on leave of Brcv.Capt. and Lieut. F. Dash- 

WOfMl. 

Cadet fl. T. Repton admitted on establishment, 
and prom, to ensign. 

Assist. Surg. Arch Donaldson, m.d., to perform 
medical duties of civil station of Zillah baruu, v. 
Aankine prom. 

2d-Licuts. R. Pigou and C. B. Vouiig, corps of 
Engineers, placed at disposal of Coni.-in-chicf for 
regimental duty, and directed to join head-quar- 
ters of Sappers and Mincis at Delhi without 
delay. 

July Ifi.— Cadets of Infantry R. J. Meade, Jn- 
aeph VtcCance, L. P. Faddy, M. Dunsfurd, H. B. 
Lumsden, P. J. Comvn, (>. li. t^ookson, J. R. Mc- 
Mullen, and Geo. Holroyd, admitted on e.stab.,and 
prom, to ensigns. 

Messrs. H. H. Bowling, Wm. Veal, and Andrew 
Paton, admitted on estab. as assist surgeons. 

IGfA y.I. Ens. J. T. Gardiner to be li: iit., from 
30th June 1U.')0, v. Lieut. W. li. Haiders dcH'. 

A2d N.I. Lieut, and Brev.Capt. T. Dal yell to be 
capt. of a comp., and Ens. J. S. Knox to be lieut., 
from (ith July li{30, in sue. to Capt. A. McKinnon 
retired on pension of a major. 

The undermentioned Officers of Infantry to have 
rank of Capt. by brevet, from dates expressed. #•<>. 
—Lieut. Chas. Kaselry, filst N.I., from loth July 
IKIB. — Lieuts. Chas. Graham and Edw. Meade, Alth 
N.I. ; W. 11. Gould, 4:i!d do. : J. H. Hampton. 50th 
do.; J.W.V. .Stephen, 41st do. ; W. L. Hall, .’kith 
do.; G. B. Micliell, 0th do.; J. 11. Wakefield, 17th 
do.; H. Hunter, .'idihdo.; M. Kirke, 12th do. ; H. 
Alpe, 41st do.; H. M. Him ter, 73d do.; W. F. 
Grant, G3d do.; F. Gresley, 14th do.; Charles 
Cheape, 51st do.*, and Ralph Smith, 28th do.; 
all from 11th July lU.m 

(By the Commander-in-chief). 
Head-Quarter-H, Shuln, April 25, 1838. — The fol- 
lowing removals and postings to take place in Begt. 
of Artillery: — Capts.W. Ge.ides (on furl.) from 1st 
comp. .5th bat. to *J<1 comp. Ist bat., and A. va iisem 
(officiating assist, adj. gen. of artillery) from latter 
to former bat.— Jst-Lieurs. Z. M. Mallock (on 
furl.) from 1st comp. 4rh liat. to 8th comp. 7th bat.; 
A. M, Senpings from JIth comp. 7th biit. to Ist 
comp. 4tn bat.; R. Walker from 2d comp. 2d bat. 
to 4th comp. 2d bat. 

Assist. Surg. H. Maclean (on furl.) removed from 
Mhairwarrah Local Bat. to (ith N.I. 

Assist Surg. A, Mackean removed from 9th L.C. 
to Mhairwarrah Local Bat. 

May 1. — Ens. F. B. Bosanquet, Kith N.I., to act 
as adJ. to Hurrianah Light Inf. Bat., during ab- 
sence, on leave, of Lieut, and .Adj. Colebrooke. 

3.— Assist. Sur;?. J. V. Lecse, 10th N.I., to 
perform medical duties of residency and Thug 
gaol at Lucknow, in addition to his present charge, 
consequent on departure, on leave, of Assist. Surg. 
\V. Stevenson ; date dth April. 

May 3. — The following station order conflrmed ; 
— Lieut. R. R.W'. Ellis, acting interp. and qu. mast, 
iffith N.I.. to act as station staff at Mynpoorie; 
<late7lh Feb. last. | 

SSth N.J. Lieut. R. R. W, Ellis. 23d N.I., to act 
«• interp. and qu. mast. 

3ffty 4.- -Surg. J. Atkinson, 70th N.I. , to afford 
merlical aid to ;3il do., during alwence, on duty, of 
Aasist. .Surg. Guise; date luih April. 

AMist. Surg. J. Murray, m.d., of Artillery, to 
perform medical duties of 71st N.L, in room of 
Assist* Surg. A. C. Duncan, m.o., medical store- 
keeper; date 21st April. 

Col. W. H. Kemm (new prom., and on furlougb) 
posted to 62d N.I. 

Lieut. CoL W. O. Mackensie removed from 6th 
N.L to right wing Eufiopean llegt., and LieuLCd. 
James EcKform (new prom.) posted to 6th N.I. 

f^re. John Smyth, M.D. (ntiw pitim.) posted to 
34th N.I. at Puttehgurh. 


Assist. Surg. George Rae, now doing duty under 
orders of Superintending Surgeon at Barrackpnrc, 
directea to join and do duty in hospital of H.M.9th 
Foot. 

May 5.— Assist. Surg. G. S. Cardew to do duty 
witii II.M. 31st regt.; date Dinaporc 15th Apiil. 

Mr. Wm. McDermott to do duty as a veterinary 
surgeon with Horse Arlillety at Lntxlianah, on a 
monthly allowance of Us. 2ti0, until he may be per- 
manently admitted into service. 

May 7.— Lieut. Y. Lamb, acting interp. and qu. 
mast, to 51st N .1., to officiate as station staffat Di- 
nnpore, during ;ibsenre, on duty, of assist, adj. gen. 
of div.sitai ; date 22d April. 

Lieut. G. P. Brooke to act as adj. to (kith N.I., 
during absence, on leave, of Lieut. Bryant: date 
24th April. 

Assist. Surg. E. Foaker directed to proceed and 
join II.M. 44th Foot at Ghazee]>nTe ; and Assist. 
Surg. T. Smith, M.n., 8th L.t'„ now doing duty 
with former corps, on being relieved by Mr. Foakcr, 
to rejoin regt. to which he belongs at Sultanpore. 

Assist. Surg. M. Nightingale to proceed and do 
duty under orilcrs of Superiutenuitig Surgeon at 
Cawnpr>re. 

ICns. F. Maitland, 4th, to act as interp. and qu. 
m;»st. to .'itnh N.I. at Mirzaporo* 

Cornet F. N. Edmonstonc pasted to 4th L.C. at 
Kurnaul, and directed to join. 

MayM , — Brigadier (^en. J. Cock appointed to 
cumiuHiid of Beiiares division. 

Brigadier (f. Pollock, c.ii., to command Dina- 
pore division, during absence, on leave, of Maj. 
(Jen. liich.irds. r.u., or until furtlxer orders. 

Brigadier A. Lindsay, r.i*., a)))>ointed temi>ora- 
rlly to command of troops at Barrackpore. 

Lieut, (t. Ramsay, 25th N.I., to be aide-de-camp 
to Brig.idicr Gen. i ock. 

A/tf.i/ 18 — Lieut. S. J. .Saunders, 41.st N.L, and 
Ens. F. B. Bosanquet, 19th dOi, to do duty with 
Hurrianah Light Infantry Battalion. 

Ens. Henry Nicoll, 47th N.I., to do duty with 
Ramgurh J,ight Inf. Battalion. (This app. has 
sinee l)ecii cancelled at his own request). 

May 23.— The following removals .and postings 
to take place in Regt. of Artillery :— Col. J. P. 
lloileau (new prom.) to 3d brigade Horse Artillery. 
—Lieut. Col. G, Everest (new prom., and on staff 
employ) to :kl brigade Horse Arlillery.- Maj. T. 
Timbrel! (ditto ditto) to 7th Im.— Capts. II. Ro- 
bert.? (on furl.) from 4th comp. 3d bat. to 4th tr. 2d 
brig. Horse Artillery ; H. P. Hughes (on leave to 
Cape) from 1st comp. 4th bat. to Isteoinp. Ist bat. ; 
E. F. Day from 1st comp. 1st l»at. to 3d comp. 6th 
bat.; F. Brind (new prom.) to 1st comp, 4th oat.— 
l.st-Lleuts. J. Abbott (on staff employ) from 3d 
comp. 1st bat. to 4th comp. 2d bat. ; E. Buckle 
(do.) from Isl tr. 1st brig. Horse Artillery to 2d 
comp. 2d bat. ; K. J. White (on furl.) from 2d 
comp. 1st bat. to 3d comp. 7th bat. ; W. K. War- 
ner (new prom.) to Ist comp. 6th bat.; (.'.Steward 
(do.) to 1st tr. 1st brig. Horse Arlillery ; C. Boulton 
(do.) to 4th comp. 7tn bat. ; T. J. W. Hungerford 
(on furl.) from 3d comp. 7th bat, to 3d comp. 1st 
bat.: J. Elliot (brought on effective estab.) to Ist 
comp. 4th bat. ; J. Mill (do.) to 1st comp. 1st bat.; 
H. Lewis (do.) to 4th comp. 1st bat. 

Ens. T. E. Ogilvie, at his own request, transf. 
from 39th to 15th N.L, as junior of his rank. 

May 24.— Ens. F. B. Bosanquet to act as station 
staffat Hansi, during absence, on leave, of Lieut. 
Colebrooke; date 15th May. 

Mny 25.— Ens. H. Hopkinson (recently admitted 
to service) to do duty with 15th N.I. at Barrack- 
pore. 

Assist. Surg. J. A. Staig (at present doing duty 
with troops in Arracan) posted to Arracan Looil 
Bat., of which he will receive medical charge. 

AfepSO.— Ist-Lieut F* A. Miles, interp. and qu. 
mast, to 7th bat. Artillery, removed in that situa- 
tion to 6th bat., V. Mowatt prom. 

Ist-Lieut. J. H. Cainpbdl, Ist comp. 3d bat., to 
be interp. and qu. mast, to 7th bat. Artillery, ▼. 
Miles removed to 6th bat. 


1st- Lieut. A. M. Seppings, of Artillery, now do- 
ing duty with Assam L. Inf. Bat., permitted, at 
his own request, to rqjoln his regt. 
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May 3(). — ^l«ieut.Col8. U. L. White (on furl.) re- 
moved from 3(ith to 67th N.I.; W. Cl. Mackenzie 
(proceeding on furl.) from right wing Kuropean 
regt. to lUitli N.I.; and 11. Chalmers from (j7thto 
right wing Kuropean rcgt. 

Mfty 31.— Phis. W. Ph Mulcnster, 2Rth, at his own 
rcMiuest, removed to 64th N.I., as junior of his 
rank. 

June 1. — Assist. Surg. J. J. Boswell (on furl.) re- 
moved from ;jdd to 3d N.I., and Assist .Surg.T.W. 
W'ilson, M.D., posted to3'2ddo. at Dacca. 

Jmuj 2 — The following young olfleers (lately 
admitted to service) to join and do duty : — hlnsims 
CJ. Ph P'ord with flBth N.I., at Biurackporc ; P\ T. 
l*aterson, (Kith do., at ilitto ; C. S. Beynolds, 65th 
do., at ditto; R. U. Maitiwariiig, Ultli do., at Se- 
crole, llenaros ; li. .1. p:d wards, l.'ith do., at l?ar- 
rack]iore; J. 1*. Caulfield, .''aithdo., at Herhamporo. 

June 5. — The following rmuivals and postings 
to take place in Uegt. of .Artillery : —1st. Ideut'i. 
JO. P. Master from IsL comp. 2(1 hat. to 2d comp. 
1st bat.; K. .1. White (on furl.) from ;id comp. 7th 
bat. to 4lli eomii. 4ih bat. ; L. Smith fium 4th 
comp. 4th bat. to 1st euinp. 2d bat. 

Assist. .Surg. W. J. Loch (now doing duty with 
43d) to (irocced to Allahabad and afford nicilical aid 
to 68th N.l. 

June 0. — Wi L,C. Lieut George Murray to be 
adj., V. Moore permitted to resign the appointment. 

June l.'i. — 1st- Lieut. R R. Kinleside to act as 
adj, and qu. mast, to.ld lirig^ule Morse Artillery, v. 
Urtnd prom. ; dale 2d .luiie. 

June 18. — Lieut..!. Smith, 40th N.I., to resume 
hi.s duties as o(Hciating interp. and (pi. ina.st. to 1st 
li.C.; date 2d .June. 

June 10 — Hd 1j.C. Cornet 1C. K. Money to bo iii- 
terp. and (pi. master. 

Ijicut. R. Price to act .as Jidj. to (i7th N.T., during 
absence, on leave, of Lieut. Ilainsford ; also to olfi- 
ciate as district and station statf iu Arruean, v. 
Rainsford ; date Kith May. 

June 26. — The following young officers (lately 
admitted to service) to join and do duty P'nsigtts 
A. G. C. Sutherland and J. (i. Wollcii with IMl 
N.I., at Barrackporc; A. Vanrenen and K. 1). 
Vaiirenen, 12tli ditto, at Barrackporc; T. W. Gor- 
don and F*. C. Crossmun, I.qili do., at Barrack- 
porc: J. M. Lockett, 58t.h do., at Barrackporc; 
A. S. Mills and K. P. T. Nepean, .Wth do., at Bcr- 
hampore ; F. J. Snialpage, .Aqtli do., at Mirzapore. 

Lieut. E. R. Lyons, second in command of .Syl- 
het L.fnf. Bat., to receive charge of oth comp, of 
Sappers and Miners on Eastern frontier, during 
absence, on med. cert., of 2d-Licut. J. G. Allardj’ce ; 
date 17th May. 

June 23. — Ens. F. J. Smalpage to join and do 
duty with 11th N.I., at Saugur; date (Jth June. 

June27.— Surg. J. .lohr.stonc, m.d., 31sc, to af- 
ford medical aid to 68th N.L, on de|)art.iirc of As- 
sist. Surg. Kind ; date Allahabad 15th June. 

Ens. A. G. C. Sutherland to do duty with 15th 
instead of .'id N.l. 

Slut N.L Lieut. V. Lamb to be interp. and qu. 
mast., V. W. Lamb proceeded on furlough. 

June. 26. — Surg. R. Rankine (new prom.) posted 
to 68th N.l., at Allahabad. 

Permitted to Reside, June .*!. Mai. J. Bar- 
clay, inv. estab., in hills north of Deyrah, and to 
draw his pay and allowances from Meerut pay- 
offlee. 

Permitted to Retire from the Service. — June 18. 
— Capt. Alex. McKinnon, 42d N.l., on pension of 
a major.— July IG. Surg. Joseph Loiigstaff, 1st 
member of Mralcal Board, under rules published 
In G.O. of nth Nov. 1H31, from 2.3d July. 


of absence granted to him on 18th Jan. laiG.)— 21* 
Ens. Samuel Arden, 27th N.L, for health.— 28. 
Ens. C. G. Walsh, 14th N.I., on private affairs. — 
June 4. Lieut. K. P. Bryant, 68th N.I., on ditto. 
July 9. Lieut. R. E. T. Richardson, 62d N.L, on 
ditto. 

To vixit Presidency (preparatory to applying for 
furlough) — May 21. Ens. C. II. Wake, .'i4th N.I., 
from 2d July to31si Jan. 1839.— June 2.3. Capt. G. 
G. Denniss, Horse Artillery, from loth .July to 
10th Jan. 1839.— 29. Lieut, and Adj. A. Park, from 
26th July to 26th Jan. 1839. 

To Oipe of Good Hope. — July 2. Lieut. Win. 
Smith, l!)th N.L, for one year (commuted from 
leave to proceed to F.urope granted to him on 1.5th 
Jan. last). 

To New South Wales. — May 14. Capt. J. V. 
Forbes, 15th N.I., for two years, for health (vid 
Isle of France). - June 18. Surg. George Smith, for 
two years, for health. 

To J)/trjerlinf(.—Junc 4. Assist. Surg. J. Pagan, 
for six months, for health. 

To Si fiirnjiore.—J line 18. Tdeut. and Brev. Capt. 
F. Dashwood, Artillery, assist, sec. to Mil. Board, 
for six months, 011 private affairs. — July 9. Capt. 
W.T.Savary, 46th N.l. (eventually to N.S.Wales), 
for two years, for health. 

To visit the Hills.— M av 4. Lieut. T. Hutton, 
jLssist. revenue surveyor, for six months, on pri- 
vate ail'airs. 

To visit ditto, north of Dej/rnh, — April 2L Ens. 
.T. S. Knox, 42(1 N.L, from 1.5th March to 15th 
Nov., for health. — May .5. Lieut, and lirev. Capt. 
Lord 11. Gordon, 23(1 .\.L, from 15th April tol5i]i 
Nov., for health. — 21. Lieut. Col. A. War de, 3d 
L.C., to 1st Jan. 1839, for health. — June 8. 2d- 
Lieut. T. Brongliarn, Artillery, fnjm 1st June to 
1st Nov., for health. — 19. Fins. R. A. Ramsay, 35th 
N.L, from 14th June to 1st Dec., for health — 2d- 
Lleut. M. Dawe.s, Artillery, from 16th June to Ist 
Nov., for health. 

To visit Simla. — May .5. 2d.Lieut. J. Rogers, Ar- 
tillery, from 2.5th April to 10th Nov., for health. 


OUDE AUXILIARY FORCE. 

May 1(K — Assist. Surg. W. Brydon, 4th L.C., to 
have medical charge ol 2d regt., v. Assist. Surg. H. 
Taylor, whose app. is cancelled at his own request* 


HER MAJESTY’S FORCES. 

JJHJCVET I'llO.MOTlOXS. 

The following officfTs to have rank of capt. by 
brevet, in East Indies only, viz. — Lieut. C D. C. 
O’Brien, 63d F., from 25th March 1888; Lieut. T. 
Gibson, 4tli F., from 16th May 1838; Lieut. W. 
B. Farrant, 9th F. 

Col. T. Thackwell, k.h., .3d L.Drag&, to take 
rank as major general by brevet, in East Indies 
only, from lUth Jan. 1837. 


FU 11 LOUGHS. 

ToEngtend.— May 17. Assist. Surg. Grant, 4th 
L. Drags., for two years, for health.— 24. Capt. 
L’Estrange, 44th F., for ditto ditto. — Comet H. 
Hamilton, 1.3th L.Drags., fur eighteen months, on 
private affairs.— Lieut. J. S. iihortt, 4th F., for two 
years, for ditto. — 28. Capt. Meldrum, 2d F., for 
two years, for health.— (Japts. C. B. Daubeneyand 
A. 9harpin, 55th F., for ditto ditto. — June 14* 
Lieut* T* W. Geils, 4th L. Drags* for ditto ditto — 
Lieut. J. Maule, 26th F., for ditto ditto. — 21. Capt. 
A. Lockhart, 17th F., for ditto ditto.— Lieut. Col. 
G.G. Tuitc, 3d L. Drags., for purpose of retiring 
on half-pay.—Lieat. Stuart, 44th F., for two years, 
on private afibirs. 


Returned to duty, from Europe . — May 21. Lieut. 
W. J. Martin, 9th N.l. — 2S. Major Richard Bm- 
son, 11th N.L— June 4. 2d-Licut. T. J. W. Hun- 
gerford. Artillery.— 18. Lieut. Win. Cumberland, 
11th N.L— July 16. Lieut. J. T. Gordon, Ifith 
N.l.— Ens. F. H. Hawkey, 37th N.l. 


FUfiLOUGH^ 

To JlBurm-.Jifay 14. Brev. Capt. J. R. Ravell, 
re^ of ArtUlery, for health (commuted ftom leave 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in the River, 

May 15. Forth, Saunders, from Mauritius, Ac.— 
22. Isabella, Munro, and Larkins, Ingram, both 
from London and Madras. — 24. Botton, Vouhg, 
from Londmi and Madras.— 25. Susamut, Ridley, 
firom Mauritius and Ceylon $ Freak, Smoult. from 
Mauritius.— 26. Victoria, Potter, from Rangoon. 
— 87 * Moulmoin, Monk, from Moulmein. ^ 3a 
Bmgai Backet, Stewmd, .ftom China, Ae.'-Jvirs 
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1. /m«m, Riley, from Liverpool; Antonia Perei- 
ra, Christie, from China. Stc. ; "Neptune, Ferris, 
from Moulrncin ; Salph, Viall, from China, &c.; 
Ann Lockerhp, Burt, from Liverpool. — 2. Stalkai t, 
Jellicoe, from Moulmein ; Carthage, Terry, from 
Boston.—^ Rosalind, Little, from Liverpool.— 4. 
Falcon, Anstriither. from Gla8;row.— 6. Krtuiad, 
Hill, from Judda and Mocha; iJi/utoni, Walker, 
from Ceylon; Gentoo, Hollis, from Boston. — H> 
Mermaid, Roche, from Rangoon.—!). Sarah, Lys- 
ter. from Rangoon ; l>nothy Gales, Moore, from 
Mauritius. — 10 . H.M.S. Rattlesnake, Hobson, from 
M^ras; Seymour, Dare, from Mauritius. — 11. 
Mary Maflahjf, Grey, from Mauritius.— 12. Samuel 
Raker, Wild, from Mauritius; J^rd Auckland, 
Wyllie, from ditto and Madras. — 14 . Clnde, Kerr, 
ftom Cape; H.C. si. Amherst, .lump, from Bom- 
bay and Madras. — 1 ( 5 . Irt, Ludlow, from Liverpool. 
—18. Lysander, Currie, from London. — 1!». Tamer- 
lane, McKenale, from London; Janet, Holmes, 
from Penang andAchcen; Addin gham, .Sedgwick, 
from Madras; Standani, Peilc, from Dcinerara. — 

20. Gaillardon, Rapson. from .Sydney ; Haidee, 
Symers. from Mauritius and Madras. — Courier, 
Smith, and Esther, Pickering, butli from Liver- 
pooL — ^21. Bombay, Waugh, from Amherst.— 22. 
John Ranter, Elsdon, from Mauritius; Hereford- 
shire, Isaacson, from Mailras; Liverptstl, iiovr, 
from Liverpool. — 2.?. Aruulne, McLeod, from 
Greenock; Shuttlcworth, from London, 

Cape, and Madras ; Ann, McGowan, from China ; 
Mary Eliza, Paterson, from Mauritius; Tom 
Thumb, McGill, from Penang.— 2d. Upton Castle, 
Williams, from Sydney and Madras; Augustinet, 
Petty, from Newcastle, Cape, etc.- 28. Patriot 
Queisn. Hoodless, from Liver])oo1.— 21). Lynher, 
Browse, from London and Mauritius.— .30. Ariel, 
Warden, from China and Singapore. — Ji?i.y I. 
Eliza, Law, from I^ondon and Madras; Sir Arch, 
f^ampbell, Cooke, from Singapore. — 2. Cavendish 
Bentinck, McKenzie, from Mauritius ; Cassiopea, 
WInram, from Liverpool and Mauritius.— 4. 
liam jMckerby, Parker, from Liverpofd, Cape, Arc.; 
Mary Somerville, Hookey, from lAverpooL— 0. Pa- 
triot, Marshall, from Penang.— 7. Kelli*! Castle, 
Buchan, from London and Madras; AisMon, Lan- 
glois, from Mauritius ; Mary Sharp, Gray, from 
Greenock. — lU. William Lee, Shepherd, from Hull. 
—12. John Hepburne, Robertson, from Moulmein. 
drc.— 13 . Snipe, Spain, from Moulmein. — 14. Sir 
Edward Ryan, Pyous, from China. Aic.; Ayrshire, 
Brown, from Rangcon. 

'Dejuirturcs from Calcutta. 

May 2,3. lAidy Cliffm'd, Grainger, for London. — 
26. Washington, Thurber, for Philadelphia; Ru- 
ffene. Glass, for Boston. — 27* Favourite, Robin- 
eon. for Madras.— 29. William Gray, Bar toll, for 
Boatoa^l. Nouvetle Louise, Le Flock, for Havre. 
— JuMB 1. Oaepar, Pool, for Boston.— 4. Indian 
Oak, Rayne, lor Mauritius.— July a Cashmere 
Menhant, Smellie, for Madras and Mauritius; 
Edward, Morton, for Mauritius.— 0 . Samuel Baker, 
Wild, for Ceylon.— 10 . Ann Lockerby, Burt, for 
Liverpool. — 11. Imogen, Maxwell, for China. — 12, 
Freak, Smoult, for N.S. Wales. — 13. Falcon, Ans- 
tmther, for Mauritius. — 14 . Bolton, Young, for 
China (since returned damaged) ; Mary Eliza, Pa- 
terson, for Mauritius.— 16. Neptune, Ferris, for 
London. 

Sailed from Saugor. 

May 20. Betsey, SuflField, for Bombay. — 22. 
Emma, Hudson, for London. — Selma, Luckie, 
for Singapore and China. — 25. Hindoo, McGill, for 
Liverpool.— 27. Lawrence, GiU, for LIverptx)!. — 
Junk 5. New Grove. Johnston, for London; Cat- 
cutta, Bentley, for London.— 8. Alfred, Jamieson, 
^ London.—^. Pearl, for Bristol.— la Thalia, 
Graham, for Liverpool. — 18. Antonio Pereira, 
Clmstle, for China ; Burong, Gordon, for Moul- 
fiDon; Sybdi, Viall, for Singapore and China. — 22. 
yys^oiry* Blackley, for Liverpool; Cuba, Gray, for 
MWwM? IVbr«r(oo, Cow, for London; StManna. 
Ridley, for Mauritius ; Hannah, Fraser, for Boro* 
hay; Margaret Conmd, Morris, for Greenock.— 27. 
Bengal Packet, Stewart, for China; Maas, Vel- 
^oven. and Cherebon Packet, Kenrldi, both for 
Batavia.— 2a Juetina, Young, for London; Snar- 
ieyow. Heron, for China; H.M.S. Rnttleanake, 
Hobson, for Rangoon.— 30. Mary, Munyard, for 
Mauritius and Hobart Town; mivAeih, Starling, 
for Swan River.— J uly 1. Kyle, Fletcher, for 
London ; usage, Flesaing. for United States.— 2. 

HIB. fior Bomhay^-^ Anwan, Jackson, 
ftr Slqgapofa and Cbiji8.--<l. Mint and Aisafi^ 


Parrot, for Boston; Mouittieih, Pike, for Singa- 
pore and China ; larkine, Ingram, for Cape and 
London.— 10. Tom Thumb, for Penang. — 11. Bus- 
sorah Merchant, Moncrieff, for l^oiidon ; Victoria, 
Potter, and Dare, both for Mauritius ; 

Ann, McGowan, for China ; Ganges steamer. War- 
den, for Moulmein. — 13. Fitrth, Laiideis, for Sin- 
gapore and China; Mary Mallaby, Grey, for Mau- 
ritius; Elizabeth, Brown, tor .Swan River.— 16. 
Princess Victoria, Lee, for London; John Panter, 
Elsdon, for Mauritius. 


Feighte to London (July 18).— Broken Stowage. 
^2. 10$. to .i,‘3 per ton : Sugar and Saltpetre, 
.C4. 15s. to .-£‘5; Rice, ,£'5. 5s. to £5. 15s.; Oil 
Seeds. £.*5. lus. to ^‘6 ; Oil, in cases, £A. l.^is. to 
^*6. 6s.; Hides. ;£*4 to .-£'4.48.; .lute. Safflower, 
Shell Lac, and Lac Dye, Ids. ; Indigo and 
Silk Piece G(x>ds, £6 to :£'6.6s.; Raw Silk. £G. 6s. 
to .£;6. 10s. 


The Overland Mail from I.ondou of 12th May, 
and viil Marseilles of 16th May, arrived at Calcutta 
on the 14th July. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Afail .30. At Mussooric, the tzdy of Capt. Thos. 
Roberts, invalid cstab., of a son. 

May 6. At Chittagong, the lady of Adam S. An- 
nand, Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

8. At Landoiir, the lady of W. J. Conolly, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

— At llazarecbaugh, the lady of Lieut. C. B. P. 
Alcock, Engineers, of a son. 

9. At Houghly, the huly of Wm. Taylor, Esq., 
C.S.. of a daughter. 

11. At Delhi, the lady of Lieut. Col. Moseley, 
commanding .‘IHth regt., of a son. 

12. At Arrah, the lady of G. D. Wilkins, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

— The lady of J. A. Paris, Bsq., of a son. 

1.3. Mrs. P. K. Klphinstone, of a son. 

U. At J.amaulpote, the lady of t.'apt. Carleton, 
.36th regt. N.I., ofason. 

— At Am-a, the lady of J. D. D. Bean, Esq., of 
twin daughters. 

l.'i. At Ncssindpore Factory', Jessore, the lady of 
P. Durand, Esq , of a son. 

16. At Chowringhee. the lady of J. P. Grant, 
E.sq., of a daughter. 

17. At Ilussingalmd, the lady of J. H. Chowne. 
Esq., 66th regt. N.L, of a son. 

— At Nusseerabad. the lady of Major Spens, 74th 
N.L, of a daughter. 

18. Jit Calcutta, the wife of Mr. Charles Peter, 
jun.. of a son. 

19. Mrs. James Eede. of a daughter. 

— At Boolundshuhur, the lady of G. H. M. 
Alexander, Esq., C.S., of a daughter. 

20. At Cuttack, the lady of the late Mr. J. W. 
Pritchard, salt department, of a son. 

— At Dinapore, the lady of Edward Lugard. 
Esq., II.M.aist regt., of a daughter. 

— At Allvghur, the lady of Capt. F. Knyvett. 
64th Native Infantry, of a son. 

21. At Calcutta, at the Ballygunge Tannery, 
Mrs. W. Scott, of a son. 

22. At Calcutta. Mrs. C. Lefever. ofason. 

— At Balasorc, the lady of W. S. Dicken. Esq., 
civil surgeon, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. R. Jacob, of a daughter. 

2;<. At Calcutta, Mrs. F. Swaris, of a son. 

24. At Chowringhee. the lady of William Mac- 
kenzie. Esq , of a daughter. 

25. At Entally. theT^y of Capt. D.SherilT. 48th 
N.I., of a daughter. 

27. Mrs. F. LavcHette. of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, in Middleton-row. the lady of 
Charles Lyall, Esq., of a daughter. 

28. Mrs. Rayne, of a daughter. 

— At Singhehsur Factory, Pumeah. the lady of 
William Duff, Esq., of o daughter. 

29. Mrs. J. Gash, of a daughter. 

,31. At Calcutta, the lady of A. A. Apear, Esq>f 
junior, of a son. 

— Mra W. P. Madge, of a son. 

June I . The lady of George Alexaader, Eaq*. 
civil service, of a son. 

^2. In Chowrli^hec# the l^y of W. ^in^c^ ‘ 
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9. Mrs. F. DbrmieuXt junior, of a son. 

— Mrs. James Low, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. B. F. Harvey, of n stin. 

4. At Calcutta, the lady of Robert Wood, Esq., 
of a son (since dead). 

5. At HIngolee, the lady of Major George Twem- 
low (captain, Bengal Artillery) commanding llin« 
golee division, Nizam’s army, of a son. 

7. At Monghyr, the wife of J. W. Coston, Esq., 
merchant, or a daughter. 

9. At SerampoTC, the wife of Mr. N. J. Gaiitzer, 
of a daughter. 

— At (Calcutta, the lady of the late 11. F. King. 
Esq., of a son, still-born. 

— Tirhoot, Shah pore, the lady of George 
Drummond, Esq., ofaciaughter. 

— At Calcutta, in Chowringhee, the lady of E. 
Macnaghten, Esq., of a daugliier. 

10. Mrs. G. E. Rodgers, of a son. 

1 1. At Calcutta, the lady of James Colquhoun, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

12. j\t Bowsing Factory, the lady of Gecirge Ro- 
gers, M.D., of a daughter. 

14. At Calcutta, the lady of W. Trevor Taylor, 
Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

ir>. At Kumaul, the lady of Capt. I’cnncfather, 
3d L.C., of a daughter. 

18. Mrs. Samuel Webb, of a son. 

20. At Patna, Mrs. M. Hunter, of a son. 

21. At ( hlnsurah, the lady of the Rev. W. Mor- 
ton, of a daughter. 

— At Kumaul Factory, Tirhoot, the lady of 
John Howell. Esq., of a son. 

22. At Rungporc, the lady of II. C. Metcalfe, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

28. At Mldnnpore, the lady of T. C. Trotter, 
Estp, civil service, of a daughter. 

27. At (iarden Reach, the lady of W. F. Douron, 
Esq., of a still-boni child. 

28. At Agra, the lady of Lieut. Russell, pension 
establishment, of u son. 

29> At Calcutta, the lady of the late A. E. Dobbs, 
Esq., of a son. 

— At Sultanpore, Oude, the lady of C’apt. A, R. 
Macdonald, major of brigade, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. J. R. Robinson, of a son. 

30. At Ghazeepore, the lady of Lieut. P. W, 
Willis, Engineers, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. Joseph Mu- 
nook, of a daughter. 

— At Allahabad, Mrs. J. McLeod, of a son. 

July 1. Mrs. James Howatsoii, of a son. 

3. At Sylhet, the lady of R. R. Sturt, Esq., civil 
service, of a daughter. 

— At Barraekpore, the lady of Major L. Bruce, 
12th regt. N.I., of a son. 

4. At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. Caine, of I1.M. 
Camcronians, of a son. 

— Mrs. F. De Merecs, of a son. 

5. Mr8.Wm. Perry, of a daughter. 

7. At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. J. A. Ryper, Gur- 
ranhutta Dispensary, of a son. 

10. At Howrah, the lady of the late Eiis. S. C. 
Hampton, 57th N.I., of a son. 

12. At Calcutta, the lady of Lieut. Charles Car- 
ter, H.M. 16th Foot, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of J. C. Grant, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

15. At Calcutta, the lady of John Lackersteen, 
Esq., of a sun. 

16. At Barrackppre, the lady of Major Garstin, 
superintending engineer, Lower Provinces, of a son. 

17* At Calcutta, the lady of Johannes Avdall, 
Esq., of a SOD. 

Lately. At Calcutta, the lady of Baboo Gooroo- 
does Uutt, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

May 7. At Bareilly, Mr. George Thomas Smith 
to Miss Louisa Frances Conway. 

a At Agra, A.U. C. Plowden, Esq., civil service, 
to Ellen, second daughter of the late Capt. John 
Camln Came, Bengal Artillery. 

11. At Calcutta, Mr. John Vallettc, assistant In 
the Arsenal, to Mrs. Sarah Tranturo. 

12. At Calcutta, Mr. G. F. Bowbear, an assistant 
in the Sudder Board of Revenue, to Marla, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr. George Echaud. 

14. At Mhow, in Molwa, Capt. George Lawren- 
Hone Artillery, to Charlotte Bowen, niece of 
Biw^ler Herbert Bowen, oommandlnjf Malwa 


•it 


At Simla, Capt. Miohd, nephew and aid-de* 


camp to his Exc. the Commander-ln-chlef, and 
eldest son of General Michel, of Dulish in Dorset- 
shire, to Louisa Anne, only daughter of Major 
Gen. Churchill, quaricr master general of H.M. 
forces in India. 

— At Durdwan, Mr. Felix D’Rozario, Church 
Missionary Society, to Miss Jane Egan, formerly a 
ward of the European Female Orphan Asylum. 

17. At Cawnporc, the Rev. J. J. Carshore, A.R., 
of Trinity College, Dublin, to Hannah Marla, eld- 
est daughter of the Rev. K. P. Brooke, b.a., offl- 
ciating joint chaplain of that station. 

26. At Pubnah, Mr. W. Leslie, of Banleah, to 
Miss Jane D’Cruz. 

23. At Calcutta, Capt. Edward A. Cumberlegp, 
73d N.I., to Charlotte, third daughter of the late 
Capt. George Hunter, S.A. commissary gener il. 

24. At Calcutta, M. A. Bignell, Esq., to Sophia 
Amelia, daughter of tlie late Robert McClin- 
tock. Esq. 

— At Chandemagore, Monsieur F. Dubois de 
Saran to Mademoiselle Lise Perine Saubolle, 
daughter of Doctor Saubolle, of that place. 

26. Mr. D.Wilson to Mrs. Mary Mandy. 

29. At Calcutta, Lieut.T. C. H. Birch, 31st N.L, 
to Dorothy, youngest daughter of James Curtis, 
Esq., civil service. 

— At Burdwan, J. T. Mellis, Esq., civil service, 
to Jane, youngest daughter of George Stedman, 
Esq., of Kinross, .Scotland. 

.39. At Calcutta, Mr. C. C. Rabeholm, salt de- 
partment, to M iss Louiitk Duchosoin. 

June '2. At Calcutta, Mr. Richard Rebello to 
Mary Philiippina, only daughter of the late Wm. 
Skinner, Esq., otlieer in charge of H.C. powder 
magazine, at Moyapore. 

2. At Mynpoorie Park, Capt. G. C. Smyth, 3d 
regt. Fi.C., to Miss Jane Ross. 

4. At Calcutta, Capt. Joseph Grimwood to (’aro- 
line, relict of tlie late Capt. Daniel Sterling. 

— At Calcutta, Francis Darker, Esq., to Miss 
Hannah 1/ish. 

8. At (’alcutta, Philip D’Onnleux von Sireng, 
lieut. H.M. 13th Light Infantry, to MaryCathe^ 
rine, youngest daughter of the late Major Gen, 
Carnegie, Bengal Artillery. 

11. Mr. S. G. Wyatt to Miss S. Gallagher. 

14. At Calcutta, Charles C. Bruce, Esq., to MIsa 
Louisa Du Bois de Jancigny. 

— At Calcutta, Wm. C. Braddon, Esq., to Mar- 
garet Selina, eldest daughter of the late Capt. J.W. 
Patton, Bengal Native Infantry. 

15. Mr. R.W.Chew to Miss L. S. Newton. 

16. At (’alcutta, Capt. William Tilden to Miss 
Amelia Jane Smith. 

— At Calcutta, . Mr. Edw.ard .Johnson, firm of 
Ranken :nul Co., to Miss E. M. Bennett. 

J8. At Dum-Duni, Lieut. RobcTt Walker, ArtiL 
lery, to Mary, only surviving daughter of the late 
William Curling, Es(|., of Sandwich, Kent. 

— At (Calcutta, Mr. Emil Von Dehn to MIsa 
Anna Matilda Read. 

23. At Simla, Lieut. C. O’Brien, adjutant of the 
Nussurcc Battalion, to Eliza, eldest daughter of 
Major G. Voung, judge ad votntc general. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. William Hawkesworth, as- 
sistant to Messrs. Burn and Co., to Miss Flora 
Sanches. 

25. At Delhi, E. R. Mainwaring, Esq., 16th 
N.I., to Gcorgiana Caroline, widow of the late 
Lieut. George Byron. 

— At Calcutta, L. T. Wafson, Esq., assistant 
surgeon H.C. service, to Miss Margaret Julia Dove. 

— Mr. H. P. Cuspersz to MissO. D’Rozario. 

26. Meerut, Capt. J. L. Taylor, 26th N.I., to 
Eliza, youngest daughter of Capt. Williams, pay- 
master H.M. ’8 16th Lancers. 

27. At Nuchindeepore, Kishnaghur, James Hills, 
junior. Esq., to Bartera, youngest daughter of the 
late Archibald HillB,,.EBq*» Edinburgh. 

29. At Allahabad, Mr. David Smitn to Mrs. Mary 
McMillan. 

July 2. At Hazarcebaugh, Mr. James Melhuish 
to Mrs. Jane Kilfayle. 

— At Patna, Mr. J. Wright to Miss E. Shavier. 

7. At Calcutta, Henry John Leighton, Esq., mer- 
chant, to Miss Mary Anne Bryce. 

— At Calcutta, R.M. Thomas, Esq., attorn^ 
at law, to Miss Henrietta Bryce. 

16. At Calcutta, Charles T. St^Ieton to Isabella 
Eleanor, third daughter of Mr. T, L. Barber. 

Lately. At Calcutta, Mr. Joseph Jacob Grim- 
wood to Mrs. Caroline Sterling, 

— AtCalcuttOfe Mark Lackenteeoi Esq.« tokllia; 
RosaDaCosta. 
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DEATHS. 

April M. AtCorneliah, Zillah Tipparah, Mr. 
James Rvans Lumsricii. as;ed4l years. 

16. At Mouhneln.Mr. Francis l.opez, lateof the 
firm of Phillips and Lopes, a^ed 33. 

29. Between Penang and Malacca, on hi.s passage 
to Singapore, Charles Francis, £sq.» deputy collec- 
tor of Calcutta, aged 45. 

31. At Nyagann, 12 miles west of B^mdee, of cho- 
lera. Lieut. Vvm. Thoi. Briggs, 74th N.I., assistant 
to the General Superintcndant for the Siippre>8iun 
of Thuggee, and officiating assistant to the Raj poo- 
tana Agency. 

Afa.v 4. At Mussoorie, Mrs. Gibbon, lady of 
George Gibbon, Esn. 

7. Accidentally, William Hunter, Esq., joint ma- 
gbtrate and deputy collector of Ghazccporc. He 
was endeavouring tqlcap a spirited horse over a 
ditch or drain; on the third attempt the horse 
reared, which suddenly unseated him; he fell on 
his head, crushing the crown upwards, and w.« 
taken un senseless : medical aid was called in, but 
he died in an hour after. 

— At Dinapore, Mrs. Russell, wife of C. C, Rus- 
sell, Esq., Loll Sarlah Factory, Tirhoot, aged 29. 

8. At Calcutta, Mr. P. A. Chater, ageil On. 

9. At Calcutta, Marian, wife of Mr. Abraham 
Rose, firm of Messrs. Hunter and ('o., aged 37. 

11. At Calcutta, Mr. John Cox, a.s.sistaiit to 
Messrs. Monteith and Co.. agcd2‘i. 

12. At Calcutta, Mr. Peter D'Costa, registrar of 
the Hpecial Court of (^immission, aged 4(1. 

— At Dacca, Mrs. (!a:cheatoon M. .Simeon, Lady 
of Marques Simeon, Esq., zemindar of Duckinsa- 
basepoor, aged lU. 

13. At Calcutta, Joanna, daughter of the late Mr. 
John U’Cruz. aged Ki. 

16. At Calcutta, Mrs. Mary Robinson, lady of 
the Rev. W. Robinson, aged 4n. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. H. G. A. Howe, head assis- 
tant Mil. Account. Gen.'s Depart., aged .51. 

18. At Howrah Ensign S. C. Hampton, 57th 
regt Native Infantry, aged 27. 

— Near Charidney Choke, Calcutta, Mary, wi- 
dow of Mr. J. M. Wickens. ac»ed 5d. 

19. At Calcutta, Cant. G. D. B. Kirby, deputy 
postmaster, Diamond Harbour, aged 37. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. JcVnaAdami, relict of the 
late Capt. Walter Adams, aged fid. 

21. At Calcutta, Mrs. C. M. Morton, wife of Mr. 
J. S. Morton, veterinary surgeon. 

— « At Calcutta, Mrs. A. Pratt, aged 36. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Edward Jones, of the Fire- 
engine Department. 

— At Calcutta, Duncan MacNaught Liddell, 
Esq., merchant, aged 36. 

22. At Calcutta, Mr. Joseph O'Souza, aged 27* 

23. AtAliipore, Mrs. Mary Nieholsrn, relict of 
the late James Nicholson, J&q., attorney at law, 
aged 39. 

At Calcutta, Mr. Thomas Stone, aged 32. 

24. At Calcutta, R. H. S. Reid, Esq., aged 33. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Win. Gilbert, aged 34. 

— At Cawnporc, Mrs, A. Hay, wife of T.W. H, 
Hay, £sq„ of Cawnpore, aged 61. 

26. At Howrah, J.Thomas, Esq., aged 50. 

27. At Calcutta, Maria Zclia Chill, wife of Mr. 
Robert William Chill, aged 22. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. John Hobbs, aged 29. 

— At Jcypore, the Rawul Beree Sal. 

28. At Calcutta, at Colvin's Ghaut, J. D. Watt, 
Esq., surgeon of the ship Justina, aged 25. 

29. At Calcutta, Matilda, daughter of the late 
Mr. Pereira, aged 21. 

— Mr. Wm. Wood, mariner, aged 36. 

30. .\t Calcutta, Catherine, wife of Mr. C. B. 
McNeale, aged 18. 

— At Mirzaporc, of inflammatory fever, Wil- 
liam Barlow, Esq., aged 38. 

} 31. Mrs. Clara Goldsmith, aged 65. 

June 1. At Patna. Monsieur L. H. Carville. 

2. At Calcutta. Mrs. E. E. Stanley, wife of the 
late Mr. T. Stanley, aged 50. 

— At Muttra, D. H. Crawford, Esq., C.S., 
youngest son of Wm. Crawford, Esq,, M.P., of 
Upp0r WImpole-street, London. 

o. At Calcutta, Mrs. Ann Lidiard, age 65. 

— At C^cutta, Mrs. Sally Bagnell, aged 25. 

6. At Calcutta, Mrs. J. Gash, aged 45. 

10. At Delhi, Mr. Edward Parsons, assbtant 

Qommusarv of ordnance. . ^ , y 

- At Junbulpoor, pMsflttlMf'fiauihtaf of Lieut. 
Wheatley, 5th Dilute ^ 

12. At Mhow/ln 1 

Hodgson, Bengal Honie Artillery, aged^ 


— At Burlsaul, Rote Jessie, leooiidl daughter of 
A. Smelt, Esq., civil service^ agjri 18. 

— At Calcutta. Mrs. Eliza Smith, wife of Henry 
Smith, Esq., merchant, aged 35. 

13. At Ajmcre, of choiOTa, Mr. Augustus Van- 
seyst, deputy assist, com. of ordnance, aged 56. 

14. At Calcutta, Mr. John Williams, aged 34. 

15. At Midnapore, Charlotte Ann, wife of W. F 
Penny ngton. Esq., aged 28. 

— At Bhaiigulpure, Angelina, wife of Felix 
Lopes Esq., indigo planter, aged 21L 

— At Dinapore, Mrs. James Duhan. 

18. At Asseerghur, Jessie, wife of Lieut. T, L. 
Jameson, .3d N.I., agetl 2(i. 

2i). At Calcutta, Mrs. Ellen Gallagher, wife of 
Wm. Gallagher, Esq., aged 26. 

22. At Calcutta, Mr. Richard Parker, assistant 
to Messrs. Peters and Co. , aged 38. 

23. At (‘alciitta, Mr. George Farrow, late assis- 
tant to Mcs.srs. Watts and Co., aged .57. 

— Mrs. Lcwi.s. Cornelius, aged T^. 

27. At C^ossipore. Mrs. Abegail Caldcr, wife of 
Duncan ('alder. Esq., aged 19. 

28, At (!aiculta, Mr. Ch tries Dessa. He com- 
mitted suicide by hanging himself from the ceiling 
of Ids bed-rcKim. 

3()l At Dellii, Lieut. Wm. li. Balders, adjutant 
Kith N.I., after a short illness. 

— At Allipore, Capt, David Sherriff, 48Lh regt. 
Native Infantry, aged 4.3. 

— At Dacca, Mr. (L E. Kemp, of the firm of 
Kemp Brothers, of (Calcutta, sjged 29. 

Juif/2. At Calcutta, M.argaret Keigia, fourth 
daughter o<‘ the late Capt. Agg, Bengal Engineers. 

3. At Serainpore, the Hon. ('apt. William Ha- 
milton, pension establishinent,..aged 45. 

4. At Allahabad, Mrs.Omigsr, widow of the late 
Assist. Commissary Ovenger, aged 56. 

6. Mr Thos. Walters, of the snip Imopene, 

— Eliza, wife of Mr. OcorgeGray, aged22. 

7. At P;itna, the Bev. Charles Rawlins, chaplain 
Bengali establishment, aged 4.3. 

— At (’alciitta. Henry Charles Frederick, son of 
G, T. F. Speed, Esq., aged 12 y«.ars. 

10. Mr. Thomas Francis, of the Falcon, aged 50. 

— At Entally, Mr. F. 11. Peosiy. He committed 
suicide by cutting his throat with a razor, while 
labouring under a fit of temporary insanity. 

11. At Sylhet, 2il-Lieiit. J. G. Allardyce, of the 

nc It) 

12. At Calcutta, Mr. J C. .Smi h, assistant Mili- 
tary Board Office, aged 31. 

— Mr. Alfred Myers, hotel-keeper. 

— At Calcutta. Mr. Peter Lc Blanch. 

17, At Calcutta, Maria, daughter of James 
Lumsdaine, Esq., m.d., aged 21. 

Latelf/. .At Moosanuggur, suddenly, R.E.I.oane, 
Esq., assistant collector of lluineerpore, agcil26. 

— Atorieof the outposts, near Agra, Mr. Dunn, 
an oOicer in the Preventive Service, formerly a 
member of the late firm of Maxwell, Burnett, and 
Co., Cawnpore. The unfortunate gentleman shot 
himself while sufTering under a sudden and violent 
recurrence of illness, from which he had recently 
recovered. 

— At Gowhutty, in Assam, Mr. Charles Moore, 
senior, aged 49. 

— At Sealdah, Mr. James Dlaquierc, aged 19* 


iHabras. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &e. 


Julv 17 . G. M. Swinton, Esq., to act as head as- 
sistant to collector and magistrate of Chingleput, 
during absence of Mr. Bird on other duty. 

E. E. Ward, Esq., to be assistant to principal 
collector and magistrate of Southern division of 
Aroot 

A. Sutherland, Esq., to be andstant to principal 
collector and magistrate of Nellore. 

29. Mr. N. Cormack to be postmaster at .Hydia- 
bad, V. Lieut. Walker, of H.M» service, transKiTad 
from 55tli to 88th regt. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS^ 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 


Fort St. Oeorgei July 20. 1838.— Tbir sctvftWI^.'bf 
Capt^W. L. G.wmiama. of f “ 
otlSOiV * 


.. . ... ... 3d, and Bfta. j; SdMIh, 

t Madras, N.Uplac^ At dis^l dC00BMine 



1838 .] Begister.* 

Oovernment, froni 2d July, with a view to their 
being nominated to Talaln corps in Tenasserlm pro> 
Vinces. 


Head-Quarter9 and AdJ, GeneraVa Qdice, JtUy 16, 
— Assist. .Surg. C, fl. Auchinleck. m.d.» re- 
moved from IHth to 3Hth regt., and Assist. Surg. J. 
W. Maillardette from 38th to 36th do. — Assist. 
Surg. Robson, m.d., on being relieved, to do duty 
under orders of senior surgeon at Cannanore. 

Assist. Surg. J. Williams removed from H.M.54th 
regt., and app. to alTurd medical aid to Golundauze 
Bat. of Artillcary, during absence of Assist. Surg. 
Thompson. 

July 18.— Supemum. 2d-Lieut. W. C. Baker re- 
moved fi'om 2a to 1st bat. Artillery. 

The following young otiicers to do duty En- 
signs James Cadenhead with 1st N.I.; Henry 
Crisp with 44th da 

July 19.— The following removals and postings 
order^ ; — Surg. R, Sutherland from C.E.V.Bat. to 
22il regt. ; Surg. G. Beetson from 22d regt. to C.E. 
V.Bat. ; Assist. Surg. J. Cadenhead, to22d regt.; 
Assist. Surg. H. C. Snowden from doing duty with 
17th to s25th regt. 

July 20.— Capt. J. Richardson, 16th N.I., to act 
as cantonment adj. at Palaveram, v. Capt. White 
permitted to resign that appointment. 


FUIII.OUC3H.9. 

To Viait Presidenry {preparatory to applying for 
furlough to Europe) — July 16. Lieut, and Brev. 
Capt. S. F. Mai'kenzie, 2d 
To Cape of Gttod Hope, — July 20. Capt. C. B. 
Lindsay, 3d L.C., barrack master of presidency, for 
18 months, for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals, 

.Ti7Nk 2. ./^dding/iain, Sedgwick, from Mauritius. 
—3. Jane Blain, McAlister, from Mauritius. — 6. 
lAtrd Auckland, Wyllie, from Mauritius. — 11. Here- 
fnrdshire, Isaacson, from sea. — 13. Kellie Ckfstle, 
Buchan, from London; AnyttsHna, Perry, from 
C'apc and Mauritius. — 14. Claudine, Kemp, from 
l.ondon an<l Cape ; VArtemiee, La Place, from 
Pondicherry. — I?. Upton Castle, Williams, from 
Sydney. — 19. Abberton, Shuttleworth, from Lon- 
don and (!ape ; John William Dare, Evatt, from 
Coringa. — ^23. Eliza, -Lay, from London.— 2.1. Tro- 
pique, Roy, from Bordeaux and Pondicherry.— 26. 
Isadora, Snreeve, from Vizagapatam.— 28. ll.M.S. 
Victor, (^rozier, from Penang. — 30. Tenasserlm, 
Dell, from Mauritius ; Clarissa, Andree, from Co- 
ringa.— JuiiV 1. Minenfn, H<xlso», from Vizaga- 
patam. — 4. Ln Belle Alliance, Arckoll, from Lon- 
don and ('ape; Orestes, Smith, from Sydney. — 6. 
Francis Smith, Edmonds, from London; John 
Fleming, Rose, from London and Cape; Favourite, 
Robinson, from Calcutta. — 7. Phomis, Vidal, from 
Mauritius. — 19* Jeune Nelly, from Bombay and 
Pondicherry. 

Departures, 

JiTNK 1. Lonaeh, Seager, for Pondichery and 
Mauritius. — 3- HM.S, Rattlesnake, Hobson, to 
aea. — 6. Anna Robertson, Hamilton, for Singapore 
and China. — 7. Lord Auckland, Wyllie, for Cal- 
cutta. — 10. I1.(\S. Amh^at, Jump, for Calcutta. 
— 11. Addingham, Scdgwiipk, for C'alcutta. — 13. 
Haidee, Symers, for Ciuetttta.— 17. Herefordshire, 
Isaacson, for anidiC^mttg.— 21. Abberton, 

Shuttlowortl;, and Upton Cas- 
tle, W’illiams, an John William Dare, 

Evatt, for Mauxi!ahAtYlir'.^rf«mi«e, La Placa for 
Penang. — for Calcutta. — 2#. Jm 

Claire, Furneauat,' nir Bordeaux (since returned in 
a leaky state). — July 1. DuAre of Northumberland, 
Wood, for London ; Tropique, Roy, for Pondi- 
cheny; Kellie Castle, Buchan, for (Calcutta.— 3. 
H.M.S. Favourite, Crother, for Vizaga]iatam t Lord 
XUphinstone, Towle, for Coringa.— 10. Jane Blain, 
McAlister, for Penang and Cfnina.— 11. ll.M.S. 
richer, Crorier, for Penang.— 14. John Fleming, 
Rose, and Ffanda Smith, Edmonds, both for Cal- 
cutta.— 20. Gaudine, Kemp, for Cape and Lon- 
4oii.<^l. Fkwourite, Robinson, for Calcutta. 

Jidhi* Joum* Vo^S7. No.l07. 


•Madras* 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

May 12. At Jaulnah, the lady of Lieut. G. S. Wil- 
kinson, 39th N.l., of a son. 

21. At Seonie, Mrs. Percell, of a daughter. 

June 1. At Jaulnah, the lady of Capt. P. Thom- 
son, 39th N.I., of a son, still-born. 

4. The Lady of Capt. Chisholm, of the Madna 
Artillery, of a son. 

.5. At Kamptee, the lady of Lieut and Ad). C. 
Ireland, llth N.L, of a son. 

9. At Ootacamund, the lady of John Sullivan, 
Esq-, of a son. 

11. At Mangalore, the lady of G. Bird, Esq., of 
a son. 

12. At Bolarum, the lady of Thomas Davies, 
Esq., Nizam's service, of a son. 

— At Palmanair, the lady of G. M. Ogilvie, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

15. At Pursewaulkum, the lady of Capt J. T. 
Smith, Engineers, of a son. 

16. At Mangalore, the latly of Capt. Henry Prior, 
23d L.Inf., of a son, still-born. 

22. AtMangalorc, the laily of Lieut W. B. Ste- 
vens, Artillery, of a daughter. 

— At Bangalore, the lady of J. D. Glcig, Esq., 
of a son. 

24. At the French Rocks, the lady of Lieut. Ju- 
nior, 2il N.!., of a son. 

25. At Popham House, Madras, Mrs. Thomas 
Ross, of a daughter. 

28. At Ootacamund, the lady of Lieut. Cantis, 
15th N.I., of a son, still-boni. 

— At Bangalore, the lady of Lieut II. Gamier, 
of a daughter. 

39. At Trichinopoly, the lady of Lieut J. Camp- 
bell, 2Ist N.l., of a son. 

July 12. At Arcot, the lady of Hugh Fraser, Esq., 
5th L.(^* of a son. 

14. At Bellary , the wife of Mr, J. Shrieves, assis- 
tant missionary, of a son. 


MARRTAOBS. 

April 10. At Jaubiah, Augustus Curtis, Esq., 7th 
L.(\, to ('harlottc, youngest daughter of the late 
Col. Nuthali, of the M.adras ('avalry. 

May 2. At Secunderabad, Capt J. W. Boardman, 
of H.H. the Nizam’s service, to Miss Caroline 
0’I.eary. 

June 1.1. At Madras, Mr. R. W. Urquhart to Ca- 
roline, only daughter of the late Win. Vinson, Esq., 
surgeon. Southern division. 

15. At Secunderabad, Cant. J. W. Richards, 2lBt 
regt., to Louisa, sixth daughter of the late Rev. M. 
Carthew, vicar of Mattishall, county of Norfolk. 

21. At Bellary, William Chatlicld, Esq., 10th 
N.I., to Ellen Matilda, eldest daughter of Wm. M. 
Hill, Esq., ofDublin. 

July A, At Madras, W. Bannister, Esq., surgeon 
on this establishment, to Miss Craam. 

J8. At Madras, Mr. J. D. Johnson, medical de- 
partment, Horse Artillery, to Miss H. P. Williams. 


DEATHS. 

May 12. At Pondicherry, Capt. C. S. Lynn, of the 
Ist Native Veteran Battiuion. 

June}, At Hampsaugun on the Tmnboodta, 
returning from Bombay, of cholera, Emma Rose, 
daughter of Major Simmons, H.M. 41st regt. 

2. AtPulicat, Mis. I. Prins, aged 55. 

5. At Pallamcotteh, the Rev. C. T.E. Rhenius, 
of the Tinnevelly mission, aged 49. 

— ^At Trichinopoly, Mr. John Pierce. 

6. At Bangalore,. Lieut. Charles G. Plees. of the 
34tlv Light Infantry. 

11. AtMuktuL suddenly from apoplexy, Capt. 
W.T. Pollock, Nizam's 3d Infantry, and lieutenant 
of the 38th regt. N.l. 

2,3. At Madras, Lieut.W. Marriott, 6th L.C. The 
operation of puncturing the liver was performed a 
few days previous, but the unfortunate gentleman 
had not strength enough to survive its effect. He 
had taken his passage to En|^d in the Duke of 
Northumberland, 

July 11. At Qhitfoor^ Capt. Ardiibald McNair* 
15thN.I.Jtehls34^w. 

— Attlte^Liis, iiiyBniiBenuuNl*agedAS. 

(2D) 
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Renter,— Bombay, 


[Nor. 


13. At Chingleput, Assist. Surg. J. O’Neill, Zillah 
*”IS^f^Hy^crabad”’Ma]or John Cameron, fi2d 
""iHi: sS^ W. Hohn«. of 

wife of M^r Sim- 

mons, of ll*M« ®’®K****®*'^ . n C 

yvt Madras, after a long illness, Lieut. Ramk 

siv late of H.M.S. Favourite, His demise tone 
plM'e on boanl the RatUcntake, to which vessel h 
was removed on the Favourite leaving Madras. 

— At Mailnis, Wm. H. Bell, Esq., eldest son of 
the late WiUiam Bell, Esq., C.S. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, Sec. 

Judicial Department, 

May 24. Mr. H. Hebbcrt to be acting assistant 
judge and session judge at Surat. 

Territorial Department, 

May 24. Mr. J. R. Morgan to be third assistant 
to collector of Kaira. 

30. Lieut. J. B. Bellasis, employed on survey of 
the Deccan, to conduct liieut. Nash's duties in 
Bhcemthuree Talook, during that oliiccr's absence 
at Poona, on account of ill health. 

Mr. J. A. Shaw assumed charge of the office of 
judge and sessions judge of Dharwar, on the 7th 

Mr. C. Gibeme assumed charge of his seat, as 
acting second puisne judge of the Sudder Dewanec 
and Sudder Foujdaree Adawlut, on the 14th May. 

Obtained le/iee.— May 17. Mr. J. H. Pelly, for one 
month, to proceed to Mahahleshwur Hills and the 
Deccan, on private affkirs.»31. Mr. £. Montgo- 
merie, to visit the Deccan, on ditto. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 


Bombay Castle, May Vi, 1 83n.~Cadet of Infan- 
try R. Y. Younghusbaiid admitteil on estab., and 
prom, to ensign. 

Capt. U. Bulkley, 20th N.I., to be a deputy judge 
adv. gen. on estab., v. Melville placcil at disposal of 
Supreme Government; date 12th May. 

Lieut. P. K. Skinner, 9th N.I , to act as deputy 
judge adv. gen., during absence of Capt. Mant on 
sick csert. at Neilghemes. 

Af«y2.5.— The G.O, of 1 0th May last, directing 
Lieut. Postans to proceed to Geinar on duty, cau- 
cellecL 


May 26. — Assist. Surg. D. Campbell placed at 
disposal of Superintemlent of Indian Navy, for 
duty in that branch of service, as a substitute for 
Assist. Surg. Thatcher. 

Assist. Surg. Carnegie placed at disposal of ditto, 
for duty in that branch of service. 

The following appointments made with field de- 
tadimcnt proceeding on service to Persian Gulf: 
— Brev. Capt. .1. Liddell, 23d N.I., to be staff* offi- 
cer, and to be in charge of treasure-chest.'— Capt. 
A. Hamerton, 15th N.I., to be interpreter. 

Lieut. Hart, of Engineers, app. to proceed with 
troops under orders for Persian Gulf. 

Lieut. Western, of Engineers, ordered to repair 
. tO|®®s*dency, for puriKise of jirocceding in place 
' of Lieut. Hart, should that officer not arrive at 
presidency in time to embark with the troops. ' 

May 28.— Lieut. Col. Sheriff* to command detach- 
ment proceeding to Persian Gulf. 

Assist. Surg. Collier to act as civil surgeon at 
Ahmedabad, during Surg. Johustoii’s ab^ce on 
leave. 


Lieut. Creed, of Artillery, to be commissariat 
agent with detachment proceeding to Persian Gulf. 

Jfqtf 31.— Lieut. C. Bumeg, 17th N.I., to act as 
«dj. to left wing of jthat rigt., on march of right 
/whig and head-quartcif to luiligaiun, as a temp, 
•pmigenient* 


SOtA N.I, Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) J. E. Lang to be 
capt., and Eiis. J. R. Kelly to be lieut., in sue. to 
Wesiley transf. to Invalid Estab. ; date 22d May 
IB-m 

- Assht. Surg. Durham placed at disposal of Super- 
intending Surgeon of jiresidenry division for garri- 
son duty, u& a temporary measure. 

Jioicl." 2 d-Lieut. Hill app. to temporary charge 
of office of executive engineer at Deesa. 

Lieut. Postans to be deputed on duty 
ossigiierl to him by G.O. dated Hffh May, when no 
longer required for court-martial duty. 

June .5.— Ens. A. Austen, 4th N.I., and Ens. W. 
G. C. Hughes, ttth do., permitted to exchange 
regts., each as junior of their rank. 

ItkA N.J. Ens. H. Holland to beadj., v. Eckford 
proceeded to Europe. 

June (!l — Brcv.C’nl. Gordon to command fortress 
of Asseerghur, during absence of Lieut. Col. She- 
riff*, or until further orders. 

Adj.-deneraVs Office, May 7. 1838. — Surg. Gra- 
ham, 4th regt., to alTord inMical aid to Nat. Vet. 
Bat., on departure of Surg. Duncan onmed. cert.; 
date 15th April. 

May 18.— Assist. Surg. Briekwell, 2d or Gr.N.I., 
to proceed to Bariah, and afToril medical aid to de- 
tails at that station under command of Capt. Earl ; 
date 13th May. 

Assist. Surg.W. II. Bradley attached to Irregular 
Horse in Cutch, being reported fit for duty, di- 
rected to join his station. 

May 25. — Assist. Surg. D. Ritdiie, M.u, to be at- 
tached to 19th N.I., until further orders. 

Ens. R. Y. Younghtisband, lately admitted to 
service, to do duty with 8th N.I., until further 
orders. 

May 28.— Capt. R. Blood, lltli N.I., being re- 
porteii fit fur duty, directed to join his station. 

May 29.— Surg. G. H. Davis, and Assist. Surg. F. 
Broadhurst, to accompany detaohment proceeding 
on field service to Persi.Tn Gulf. 

Assist. Surg. Ranclaud to assume medical charge 
of 3d ir. Horse Artillery, during absence of Assist. 
Surg. Watkins on leave within Poona division; 
date 2d May. 

June 1.— Capt. J. Liddell, 1st L.C., being re- 
ported fit for duty, directed to join his station. 

June 2. — Surg. Bell to have temporary medical 
charge of 2d liat. Artillery, until further orders. 

Cornet W. F. Hunter, 2d L C., to continue to 
do duty with 3d do., until opening of the season. 

Assist. Surg, Cramond to procccfi to Ahmed- 
nuggur to relieve Assist. Surg. Keith; date 23d 
May. 

Ens. S. W. Brown transferred from doing duty 
with 15tli to 25th N.I. stationed at Poona. 


Transtferred to Invalid KstabliahmenU-^Mttw 19. 
Capt. C. J.Westlcy, 20th N.I. 

Examination.— h\o\xt,\, G. Shaw, 22d N.I., has 
been reported by a special committee to have at- 
tained 11 degree of proficiency m the C.'anarese, suf- 
ficient to enable him to transacit business in that 
difficult language: date2i)th May 1838. 


I.icut* 'Whichelo delivered over charge of the 
commissariat department, N.D. of the Army, to 
Capt. Ord, paymaster at Ahmedabad, on the tith 
May. 

Cant. G. Pope received charge of the commissa- 
riat department, N.D. A., on the ttth May. 


FURLOUGHS, &C. 

To Prevideite^.— June 4. Lieut. D. Graham, agent 
and commandant of Bhcel corps in Kandeish, for 
health. 

To Deccan. — June 6. Capt. Walter Scott, d^it 
engineer in Candcish, for one month, for health. 


MARINE DEPARTMEjl^T. ; 

May 24. — The following tempoff^ appoint-' 

meats and arrangemepts 
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J ihens to be acting lleut. of the Hteamer Atabintat 
rom 20th April.— Acting Lieut. Woolastoii to Im! 
acting lleut. and mate of the Samiramia, from, *10111 
April.— AiTting Lieut. Draper to be also acting mate 
or the Ttgriit, from :i0th April. — Mr. Leeds to be 
acting lieut. and mate of the Hugh Limlauj/t from 
30th April. 

Capt. Brueks to bo commodore in Persian Gulf, 
from 17th .June, in sue. to Commodore Pcpjier, 
whose period of servitude in that appointment will 
then expire. 

Afuy2{}. — Lieut. Johnstone, senior lieut. of the 
Btfuftrea^ to be assistant surveyor, in room of Lieut. 
Powell engaged on detached separate survey, from 
3<I 8ept. to 7th Feb. 1H33. the date of the lienarea 
at Bombay from survey. 

Furloughs f c^<.- May 1!). Capt. I*cpper, to visit 

pn’sidciiey, on nied. ceri., from Ist April. — 'A). 
Mulsh. 11. A. Drought, to proceed to China, for 
one year, for health. 


SHIPPING. 


13. At Poona, the lady of Hairy Borradalle* 

Esq., C.S., of a son. 

16*. At Deesa, the lady of Robert Shaw, Esq.« 
Bombay regt., of a daughter. 

17. At Bombay, the lady of H. Collins, Esq., 
solicitor, Su)>reme Court, or a son. 

— At Rutnageree, the lady of Richard Spooner, 
Esq., C.S., of a daughter. 

26. At Kirkee, the lady of Capt. Sir Keith A. 
Jackson. Bart, 4th L.Drius.. of a daughter. 

— At Bombay. Mrs. A. B. Boswell, of a daughter. 
July 1. At Kirkee. the lady of Capt. B. N. Ogle, 

H.M. 4th L. Drags., of a daughter. 

2. At Colabah, Mrs. J. King, of a daught^. 


MARRIAGE. 

May 17. At Belgaum, Major R. Camithers, of 
H.M. 2d or Queen’s Royal Regt., to Margaret, 
iJaughter of Alex. Dingwall, Esq., of Raineston, 
Abenlecnshire. 

Junti 2.'*. At Bombay, Mr.A/Villiam Chapra.*in, of 
the General Assembly’s mission, to Miss Jane Illing- 
worth. 


Arrirttla. 

J11NK 1. City of PtHinnh tWttRon, from Cochin. — 
2. Jetine Nelly, Grainont, from Bordeaux and 
C'ape. — 3. 11. C. brig T/iptco, IVoiii sea (wiih Sir 
.loiin Keane on board). — 4. i I .C. stoamer ^italautti, 
Lowe, from Sue/, and Mocha (with the April mail). 
— 6. King IVilliuw, Thomas, from Llanelly. —6. 
llnparcU, Butler, from Madras. — l;i. Chtirmont, 
Ogilvie, .and Cluthn, Rieliards, iKitli from Mo- 
cha; Viscount Melbourne, Drayner, from l.on- 
don. — 14. Inglis, Routh, from Lonilnn. — 16. 
John Woodhall, Mfissinan, from I.lanelly. — 21. 
Mary, Macaulay, from Liverpool. — 2f». Kmily, 
from Bushire. — July 3. Indus, McFarlaue. from 
London: ll.C. steamer Semiramis, Urucks, from 
Persian Gulf.— 10. Jupiter, Elder, from Llanelly. 
— Previous to Aro. 1. Somersetshire, Jackson, 
iSeorge Wilkinson, Brown, and liiighton, Sledmim, 
all from Llanelly ; Oriental, Wilson, and Petrel, 
Turner, both from Liverpool ; Cleveland, Motley, 
from London; Fortjietd, Sly, from Siiiga]K>re; 
Tamerlane, from Persian Gulf. 

Departures. 

JUNR 2. John Johnstone, Granbery, for Cowe.s. 
—4. Castle Huntley, Johnston, for China. — 7. Hero, 
Smith, for China ; Mary liibby, Metcalfe, for Li- 
verpool— 11. Charlotte, Leip.schwagcr. for China. 
— 12, William Turner, Roals, for Liverpool.— 
16. Cornwallis, Clark, for ChiniU — 11). H.C. sloop 
of war CfHtte, Denton, for Persian Gulf (.since put 
back, having met with bad weather) — July I.^>. 
H.C. steamer Semiramis, Brueks. for Red Sea 
(since put back, not being able to make way against 
the S.W. monsoon). — 2.^ Monarch, Williams, for 
the Clyde. — 26. Crusader, Wlckmaii. for Liverpool. 
— .Auo. 1. H.C. steamer Ataiantn, for Pcisian Gulf. 


DEATHS. 

June n. At Poona, very suddenly, Lieut. J. Mor- 
phew Browne, European Regt., superintendent of 
btizaars at that station. 

12. Mrs. J. J. Fernandea. aged 26. 

l.*j. At Ahmednuggur, of smal1-))ox, Mary, wife 
of Capt. W. Brett, Artillery, ageil 26. 

23. At Lower Colalm, Mr. R»l)ert Eckfonl, late 
of the aecx>unbint general’s department, aged 26, 

JulyO. At Dapooree, near Poona, of apoplexy, 
the Right lion. .Sir Robert Grant. G.C.ll.. governor 
of this presidency. 

Lately. At Baroda. Lieut. Col. Lester, of the 
Artillery. 


(liri)lon. 

LAW APPOINTMENTS — SUPREME COURT. 

TJje lli;,ri)t I Jon. the Governor has been 
pleased tu make the folluwinpf appuint- 
inents. cotisecpient on the death of the 
Hon. Sir William Ruii^h, Knt., Chief Jus. 
tice, and until her Majesty’s pleasure be 
known : — 

The TIon. John Jeremie, Esq., to act as 
chief justice; the Hon. J. F. Stoddart, 
Esq., to act as senior puisne justice ; and 
the IIon.AV. O. Carr, Esq.» to act as se- 
cond puisne justice of the Supreme Court 
of the island of Ceylon. 


Freight to London (Aug. 1).— £4. Ss. to £S. 10s. 
per ton. 


BIUTIIS, MAllUrAGE, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

May SO. At Ellichpore, the lady ofCapt. C. A. 
Stewart, Bombay army, and H.H. the Nizam’s 2d 
Infantry, of a son. 

30. At Bycullah, the lady of Assist. Surg. Monte- 
flore, of a son, still-born. 

— At Poona, the lady of Assist. Surg. F.W« Wat- 
kins, of a daughter. 

— At Poona, the lady of Lieut. W. B. Sqlmon, 
assistant superintendent of bazaars and police, of a 
daughter. 

■ Junes, At Mazagon, the lady of Assist. Surg. 
Sproule* of a son. 

7. At Colaba, the lady of Capt. J. Sawyer. In- 
dian Navy, of a son (since dead). 

S, At BhooJ. the l^y of Capt. Melvlll, of a 
daughter. 

Itk. At Baroda, the lady of William Courtney. 
Esq.. C.S., of a daughter. 

ll. AtMaaagon. the lady of Cdpt Short. 
ngt-.ofaaon. : 

. -<■ JfSK fit Jtfar t li m w u . of a fom 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals at Colombo.— May 19. Parrock Halt, 
from Rio de Janeiro, Cape, and Mauritius. — June 
.3. Velox, from Algoa Bay. — 23. Africa, from 
London. 

Departures from ditto.— May 26. Morning Star, 
from Point de Galle and London » Joftn Dermis- 
toun, for the Coast (to return again to fill up for 
Loudon). 


May 19. At Nuwera Ellia. the Hon. Sir William 
Rough, Knt.. chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of this island. 

25. At Point de Galle. Willoughby Smith. Esq., 
commander of the bark Soobrow, aged 28. 

Jurte 10. At Colombo, suddenly. In his 69th year. 
CoL J. A. Clement, commanding the Royal Artil- 
lery, after a service of 40 years m that corps, the 
greater part of which period be had been employed 
in the cidonies. 


S^ingapdrs, R:r* 

SBIPPIMO. 

Arrivah^FreeUim to June 24. John DugMe, 
tsouk Liverpool s Marq^(§ o/Uaetinge, and . 
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lH>th ftom N.S. Wales; Comaia, and Chieftain, 
^Aothfiom Batavia; KUe, and Parmei, both from 
r*%u 7 ithi 8 ; Tiekler, ftom Ceylon, (for China); 
Charlea Fvrbea, Gtmelg, Good SuceeM, Bdntonetone, 
Ckiledonia, Ijord CastlereoKh, and Charl«» Grant, 
all ftom Bombay (for China) ; Adelaide, from Bom- 
bay; Water Witch, Cowtunee Family, and Rob 
Roy, all from Calcutta (for China) ; Catherine, and 
Sir Archibald CampbeU, from Mailras ; H.M. shi^ 
WellesU^, and Larne, botliftom Penang; H.M.S. 
Wolf, ftom Tringanu. 

Departures, — June 3. Siam, for London. •— 4. 
Rarcissa, for Manilla.— 28. John Dugdale, for Li- 
vcvpooU 

Freight to I^don (June 21).— Tin, .£1. 1^.; 
S^ugar, £5 to £5, lbs. ; Gambier, lbs. to £7 : 
Coffee and Pepper, £6; Measurement Goods, 
£7- 108 . 


BIRTH. 

June 3. At Singapore, Mrs. J. G. Jambu, of a 
daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

May 8, At George Town. Mr. Edward Maiheuse 
to Emily Henderson, eldest daughter of A. McIn- 
tyre, Esq. 

10. At Penang, Lieut. C. J. Elphinstone. 12th 
Miulras N.I., son of the late Lieut. (*ol. Elphin- 
stone, to Christiana Johnstone, <laughtcr of J. 
Home, Esii., and i^and-dsnghtcr of the late Maj. 
Gen. Stirling, 42d Royal lliglilauders. 


ZSutrb Unbia. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals at Batavia — Previous to June 28. Aast- 
ger, from LiveriKiol; Diana, from Antwer|> ; Ma- 
ria, from Rotterdam ; Claudius Civilis, from .Sou- 
rabaya; Blenheim, from N.S. Wales; Henry Wel- 
lesley, from Samaraug ; Sarah Barry, from China 
(for London). — July. Chippewa, from Greenock. 

Departures from ditto. — Previous to June 19. 
Lofittn, Levant, and Syden, all for China; Henry 
WeUeAey, for Sydney ; Mtn-ia, for Samarang. 

Arrivals at Sourabaya . — William Jardine, Dia- 
mond, Mqffiitt, Tamar, and Argo, all from N.S. 
Wales. 

Departure from ditto. — May 2. Hindu, for Can- 
ton. 

Arrival at Samarang. — May 19. Enterprize, 
from Batavia (for London). — June 18. India, for 
Batavia. 

Arrivals at Anjir , — Previous to middle of June. 
Hellas, from London ; Parkfield, Tyrer, and Joltn 
Bull, Ml from Livopool ; Australia, from Manilla. 


]>BATH. 

Lately, At Peking, the caMoet minister, Duke 
Chang-liiw. This warrior and staUnsman greatly 
distinjhiisned himself in the late rebellion in Chi- 
nese Tartary, when he subdued the rebels, brought 
buck four cities to thenr allegiance, and seised the 
rebellious leader (Chang-ki-huih) alive. His loss 
is much lamented by the Emperor. 


Slustralasia. 

NEW SOUTH WALEa 

APPOINTMENTS. 

March , — The following gentlemen to act as tnis- 
tcf« for receipt of Savings Bank deposits for dis- 
trict of Bathurst, vis. — John K inchela, jun., John 
.Street, J. 1*. McKenzie, John Liscombe, George 
Busby, and I’etcr McArthur, Esqra 

May,— John Thomas Morisset, Bsq., to be police 
magistrate at Bathurst. 

June.— Ens. the Hon.W. A. S. Foster, 80th regt., 
to be assistant engineer and superintendent of 
ironed gangs at Ilassan's Walls, on the Bathurst 
road. 

The following gentlemen to act as trustees of 
Branch .Savings Bank newly estaUished at Mait- 
land, vis. — Mr. Grant, the police magistrate; Mr. 
Close, M.C. ; the Rev. G. K. Ruaden; Mr.Wyud- 
ham, J.P. ; and Mr. llobler. 


BIRTHS. 

April 14. At Moreton Bay, the laiy of D. Parker, 
Esq., of twins (boy and girl). 

May 1. At Sydney, ttie lady of K. Robertson, 
Esq., of a SOD. 

7* At Sydney, Mrs. Mace, of a son. 

11. At Sydney, the lady of GOorge Cavenagh, 
Esq., editor of the Sydney Gazette, of a son. 

14. At Sydney, Mrs. Stewart, of a son. 

J8. At Forest Lodge, Mrs. A. Eoss, of a daughter. 
June 7. At Onnoiul House, Southead Road, Mrs. 
Cooper, of a daughter. 

— At Sydney, the lady of John Wm. Gosling, 
Esq., of a daugnter. 

— At Sydney, Mrs. Barnett, of a son. 

Lately. At Sydney, Mrs. G. Taylor, of a son. 


MARRIAGES, 

April 10. Mr. J. Coar to Miss M. Silk. 

May 4. At ('astlcreagh, Mr. Henry Wilson, of 
Emu Ford, to Miss Sarah Affiriatt. 

24. At West Maitland, Charles Robins, Esq., of 
W^est Maitland, to Jane, eldest daughter or Mr. 
James Brackenreg, jun., of the same place. 

June 2. At I’arramatta, Mr. H. R. t.'retnay to 
Miss .Stark, of Treg.^nna House, Parramatta. 

7. At Sydney, Edward Agnew, Esq., of the colo- 
nial engineer department, nephew of Sir Andrew 
Agnew, Bart., to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of 
Samuel Bate, Esq., of Belvoir House, Surrey Hills. 


<Ebhta. 

SHIPPING. 

.^frrlvn/s.— Previous to May 12. Tanley, from 
London: Alexander, and Vanguard, both from 
Liverpool t Lueouia, from Boston ; Clataiius.tnm 
Batayui; CAartoffe, Coficordta, and Griffin, till from 
Manilla; Splendid, and Oneida, both from New 
York; Emily Jane, from Calcutta; Rose, and 
RUhardAlsop,h(£htromL\msii BaptUte,sasd Phil- 
ip let, both ftom Philadelphia. 

Bap^urct.— Previous to May 12. Lady Hayes, 
farSfjdaeyt Ruby, for Bombay; Rutmymede, for 
Mobiirt Town; Claudine, and Splendid, both for 
ManUls; FaOxny, and Charlotte, both for New 
York. 

Maauaoe. 

FakSS, AtMacaDViobiPBiniCh, Esq. (late of Cal- 
Md Smith, Caa< 

toD), to Miss Bomdoi* 


April 1. Off Pinch-gut Island, Alexander Lindo, 
Esq., solicitor, Sydney. He was drowned by the 
sudden upsetting of his sailing-boat in a squolL 
26. At Sydney, Mr. Reynolds, lun. 

June 2. At Sydney, ten days after his arrival in 
the colony, Thomas F. Canoll, Eaq„ soUcItor, of 
Waterfora, Ireland. * ■ ; 

la At Sydn^, Laura, youngest daughter of Mr. 
John James, of Fort Street, aged 2U. 

23. At Sydney, John Giles, Esq., of the firm of 
Giles, RitiAie, kc,, formerly punar pf the H.C.S. 
JDuniro. :* ■ 

26L At Sydney, Mr. John Arnold Payne, fbnneriy 
master of the mg Nereue, 


self by drinking Mrd-p(dson. .. , , 

Laie^, Cuat, Hutenins, of the ship Mrjkthm’ 
He was txeecherooliiy murdered We ohief . 
in an iffey with the natives oft Baietth, . 

the island of Be^l.iL . 

At Sydne^ Mr. A. Muemy. j . ; ..-lvu 
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VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

APPOIIfTMENT. 

JWoy.— Mr. John Burnett to be n^strar of Court 
of ItequeHtB, for district of New Norfolk, v, Mr. 11. 
W. Mason resigned, also to be clerk of the peace fur 
same district. 


IJIKTHS. 

April 2fi. A4 Kenilworth, Mrs.'William Furlongc, 
of a (laughter. 

Maj/ 4. At Bcaulcy Lodge, the lady of Edward 
Macduwell, Esq., attorney-general, otason. 


MAAltlAGKS. 

April 17. At Richmond, G. E. Stranger, Esq., 
surgeon, to Louisa, second daughter of the late 
Major liomby, of Park House, IJonniiigton, IJn- 
coliishire. 

May ;(L. At Kimholtnn, John James, eldest son 
of the late J. A. Maubum, Esq., of Lloyds, to Ame- 
lia Ann, eldest daughter of George liiltoii, Em}., of 
Kiinholton. 

Junts 1. At Hobart Town, the Rev. John Lillie, 
of St. Andrew's CJmreh, Hobart Town, to Mary 
Gascoigne, fourth daughter of John Uumett, Esq., 
late colonial secretary of V.D.Land. 


i[|!tauritiu0. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals.’—Junc 19. Nurtna, from Nantes j J2r- 
jHirttsr, from Marseilles.— ‘2:t. Miranda, from Lon- 
don ; Trident, from Bordeaux. — July 1. Rainhoiv, 
from Marseilles and Gibraltar; Cmurier de St. Ihm.- 
WM, from Nantes. — 3. Pauline, fnini Nantes.— 4. 
Olffmjme, from Bordeaux ; Ai^le, from Nantes.— 
(>. Argue, from Bourbon. — 7* instance, fromj Sey- 
chelles. 

ncitfirturne.— June 19. Euphrasia, for Coroman- 
del (^Oivsl; Palmer, for Batavia. — 20. Atlas, for 
Bourbon.— 2:1. Belzani, for MaiUigascar. — 2ti. CUo, 
for I'euang. — 20. Eliza Jane, for l^indieherry— :ii). 
Vigilant, for Calcutta— July 4. Earl of Clare, for 
Bombay ; Courier, for Madras. 

Freight to London (June 15s. per ton. 


crape of esooo iiiope. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Jtme,— W. Kckewich, Esq., to act as secretary to 
Committee under Ordnance No. 97, during absence 
of W. Harding, Esq., on circuit. 

July,—0, G. .Stoekenstrom, Esq., to be justice of 
]ieace for district of Uitenhage. 

E. M. Cole, Esq., to be justice of peace for dis- 
trict of Albany, and to lie resident ditto at Fort 
Beaufort. 

B. Ziervogal, Esq., to be justice of peace for 
district of Graaif-Rciuct. 

E. C. Emett, Esq., to be justice of peace for dis- 
trict of Colesberg. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrlwde in Table Bay.— Aug. 5. VeloeUy, from 
Rio dc Janeiro — !l. Argyle, irom London ; WU- 
Ham Rodger, fhitn Greenock. — Minerva, from 
London. 

Departures from ditto.— July 17. St, Helena, for 
Aigoa B;w.— Id. Adams, for Mauritius — 19. Brig/t- 
ton, for Madras, &c. — 25. Olivia, for Mauritius.— 
26. Bromleys, for N.S. Wales. — 27* Agnes, for Cey- 
lon.— Aug. 2. Hami/fon, for N.S. Wales.— 6. yldroa- 
tus, for Mauritius. — 7* Mary, for Aigoa Bay. — 19. 
Minerva, for Hobart Town. 


Arrivals in f^imon’s Bay.— July 1.3. Superbe, from 
Bonlcnux. — Id. Ida, from Ncwc^tstle —21. fVood- 
Itridge, from London; Clf/de, from Dublin.— 27. 
11.M.S. Craizer, from England.— Aug. d. H.M.S. 
lAlly, from Uio de Janeiro. 

Departures from ditto. — July I7. Cambridge, for 
Bombay. — 19. Camdim, for Society Islancb.— 2.3. 
H.M.S. Saracen, for Mauritius. — 2fi. fVoodbridge, 
for .Sydney; Adams, for Mauritius; Ida, for Cal- 
cutta. — ^2B. Clyde, for Sydney. — .'MJ. H.M.S. Scout, 
for Aigoa Bay.— Aug. 0. H.M.S. CVutser, for India. 

Arrivals at Aigoa Bay. — July 21. Cambridge, for 
Simon’s Bay. — 24. Spartan, from London. 

Departures from ditto. — July 2.3. Cambridge, for 
Bombay. — Aug. 1. Catherine, for Mauritius. 


BIRTHS. 

April in. At (’ape Town, the lady of ( ’apt. Poole, 
Madras anny, of a daughter. 

July 27. At Cape Town, the lady of Mr. Johannes 
Smuts, of a son. 

Ijately. Mrs. F. J. Muller, of a daughter. 

— The huly of Thos. Maelear, Esq., F.U.S., &c.. 
Royal Observatory, of a sou. 


MAKlllAGRS, 

June 29. At Cape Town, Mr. J. P. Wiggins to 
Miss J. A. Owen. 

July ;j. At Simon’s Town, Mr. .1. Morris to Miss 
M. K. lluskl<«son. 

Aug, 7* Mr. J. T. Legg to Miss Eliza Smith. 


HEATHS. 

June2S. At Kaminelks River, Maria Elizabeth 
Le Roux, widow of the late Mr. J. F. de Kock, 
aged 07. 

29. At Cape Town, Miss J, C. do Villiers. 

July 5. Mrs. .S. Bland, .3:1. 

1.3. At (^ape Town, Maria Jacoba Muller, widow 
of the late Mr. F. J. (tlcenwerk, ag^ .*14. 

Aug. .3. Major John Gonlon Rorison, 13th rqgt. 
Madras Native Infantry, iiged 45. 


S^t. toirlsna. 

HEATH. 

July 26. Lieut. C. Bond McMurdo, 11. M. 91si 
regt., aged 26 years. 


CONTINUATION OF ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


saustralasia. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

LAW. 

Marfitt Sl.-rATda/ v. iSo/SDmciii.-^This 
was. A .suit in equity. Mr. Stephen 
moved that the maiiter: be directed Ho 
amend the minutes of the decree about to 


be made in tliis case. It appeared tliat 
the plaintiiT purchased from the defen- 
dant a piece of Jatid, tor which lie paid* 
when it was discovered that the defend- 
ant could not make a good title. The 
plaintiff then tiled a bill praying that the 
defendant might he ordered to give a 
title. The matter was referred to the, 
inaster> who reported that the defendants 
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could not give a title, upon which the 
Court decreed that the defendant should 
pay all the costs incurred and refund the 
money paid for the land. Mr. Stephen 
now contended that the decree must be 
amended, inasmuch as the Court has no 
power to grunt what is not prayed for, 
and that the plaintitf having prayed for a 
specific performance, all that the Court 
could do, as the defendant could give no 
title, was to dismiss the bill, and order 
the defendant to pay the costs, leaving 
the plaintiff to his remedy at Jaw for the 
breach of contract. 

The Chief Justice and Mr. Justice 
Burton were of opinion that the decree 
must be amended, the Court not having 
power under the prayer of the bill to 
order the money to be restored. 

Mr. Justice Willis, with great energy, 
said he had never heard of such a decree 
as his brothers had come to ; th^ the 
first principle of Equity Courts, iMto do 
complete justice between the parties 
when once before the court, and not 
drive them to a court of law to incur fur- 
ther expense. He considered that the 
Court was not doing complete equity be- 
tween the parties, and if he acceded to the 
decree, he should be acting at variance 
with the principle of all the equity cases 
he had ever heard disposed of. 

May 16. — Edward Palmer, late of 
New Zealand and Sydney, oil merchant, 
was indicted for manslaughter, in having 
at Preservation Pay, New Zealand, 
within the jurisdiction of this Hon. 
Court, inflicted divers mortal wounds 
on the head, bellp, and sides of Cliarles 
Denahan, by beating him with a rope, 
on the 14th of June, of which wounds 
the said Charles Denham languished 
until the 4t}i day of July, when he 
died. 

The Attorney- General briefly opened 
the case. He said that the prisoner was 
formerly in partnership with a Mr. John 
Jones, and had charge of a whaling esta- 
blishment, their joint property, at New 
Zealand. In the month of June last, 
when the offence for which he was tiien 
to take his trial was alleged to have taken 
place, a boy named Denahan, about eigh- 
teen or nineteen years of age, was placed 
in charge of a boat, with directions to 
keep her off the shore; shortly afterwards 
a whale hove in sight, and the other 
people at the establishment went in search 
' of her, and when they came back they 
found that the bout had been allowed to 
go on shore, and was smashed to pieces. 
Palmer then beat the boy so dreadfully, 
thgt he locame ill, and in a short time 
died, in tjie greatest agony. Before tlie 
boy died he became intolerably offensive 
from the eniell he emitted ; in fact, he 
was putrid. After the boy became ill, he 
belifiyfid f^almer diil all tiiat he could to 


recover him by giving him medicine, but 
upon being spoken to as to the responsi- 
bility attached to him if the boy died, he 
replied, that he did not care a d— -n, for 
there was no law could affect him, even if 
he had killed the boy. The learned gen- 
tleman said that, whatever the result of 
the case might be, be hoped tliut this and 
other trials which had taken place, would 
have the effect of convincing parties that 
the court of this colony has the same juris- 
diction over offences committed in New 
Zealand, as if they were (committed in 
Sydney. Some of the witnesses examined 
at the Police Office were absent, and he 
(the Attorney- General) did not know 
whether he should be able to give their 
depositions in evidence : but if he could 
prove that the parties had been paid to 
keep out of the way, he would then tender 
the depositions to the court, for when it 
is proved that a prisoner has paid witnes- 
ses to go away, the law allows the depo- 
sitions given before the magistrates to be 
taken as evidence. One of the witnesses 
he intended to call, would swear that 
money had been offered to him, and he 
did not doubt that he iiiould be able to 
prove that the others hud been sent 
away through the instrumentality of the 
prisoner. 

The evidence, which gave a dreadful 
picture of the state of the boy, was defec- 
tive, as the witnesses wlio liad seen the 
beating were out of the way, “ under 
circumstances,*’ as Judge Burton ob- 
served, “ certainly open to suspicion,** 
and the jury found the prisoner — JSot 
guilty. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

German Mission to the Ahorigines.^AL 
public meeting for the purpose of forming 
a society in aid of the German mission to 
the aborigines, under the superintend- 
ence of the Synod of New South Wales, 
was held on the 18th May, Mr. W. C. 
Roemer in the chair ; who stated this to 
be by far the most promising scheme 
which hud yet been formed to christianize 
and civilize the aborigines of the colony, 
who, to the disgrace of the British name, 
remain now, fifty years after our usurpa- 
tion of their territory, in the same state of 
mental and corporal degradation as on the 
day when the first white man set his foot 
on the shore of New Holland. Several 
of the missionaries addressed the meet- 
ing, and Dr. Lang gave an account of bis 
visit to England, his ill success in excit- 
ing an interest there in favour of the 
aborigines ; and his communication with 
Mr. Gossmer, a German Presbyterian 
minister (once a bigotted Homan Catho^ 
lie priest), and the final establishment of' 
this mission. Dr. Lang stated that her < 
Majesty's Governineiit had geinrensiy 
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aided with funds the conveyance of the 
missionaries to the colony, and Lord 
Glcnelg hud pledged liimsclf that, in the 
event of the Colonial Government being 
satisfied of the (lermaneiit nature of the 
mission, aid should be alforded from the 
colonial revenue. Several resolutions 
were carried, a committee was appointed, 
and 150/. subscribed on the spot. 

Colonial-bred Attorneys. — The new 
rules for the regulation of colonial-bred 
attorneys have been promulgated. The 
attorney-general, the crown solicitor, the 
chief clerk of the court, and Mr. Norton, 
are appointed a board of examiners for the 
ensuing twelvemonth, to inquire into the 
moral character and scholastic attain- 
ments, not only of the applicants for ad- 
mission to practise as attorneys, but also 
of the articled clerks. Before admission 
can be obtained, the board of examiners 
must be satisfied that the applicant is a 
])erson of good moral character and steady 
liahits. a regular attendant on public wor- 
ship, acquainted with the first six books 
of Euclid, and able to read Virgil in Latin, 
and the Gospel of St. John in Greek. 
Articled clerks are not in future to receive 
salary, and are requireti to satisfy the 
board that they possess all the qualifica- 
tions required on admission, before they 
Cfiter upon their indentureship. 

The Aborigines* — The Sydney Gazette, 
of May 19, recalls public attention, and 
that of the new government, to the state- 
ment published some time back of certain 
acts perpetrated on the aborigines, in 
the vicinity of Port Macquarie, by order, 
it was openly asserted, of a public nnigis- 
trate of the district. It gives the follow- 
ing details of the case : 

“ On which side the outrages between 
the whites and blacks at Port Macquarie 
first began, it is now, of course, impossi- 
ble to determine ; but reason and experi- 
ence alike induce us to believe that the 
whites were the first agressors. Be that 
as it may, for a considerable time previous 
to the occurrence w-e refer to, rumours 
liad readied Sydney of outrages com- 
mitted on the flocks, and occasionally, 
even on the convict servants, of the resi- 
dents in that district, doubtless not with- 
out retaliation on the part of those who 
suffered from such aggressions. Nothing 
very serious occurred until about the 
close of 1837; a party of the blacks 
then attacked a hut belonging to a Mr. 
McLeod, ill which four of his assigned 
servants were asleep, and, by means of 
their spears, even before the unconscious 
victims were aware of their danger, laun- 
ched them into eternity. So atrocious an 
outrage eonld not, of course, be allowed 
td pass unpunished ; an armed party was 
immedkitely despatched in quest of the 
miMems, which, after seveml days^ 
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search, returned unsuccessful, having 
driven the blacks into the recesses of 
the mountains. Considering the excited 
state of feeling of the party sent in quest 
of the perpetrators of so bloody an out- 
rage, we should not have felt surprised 
had they despatched any of the blacks- 
who might Jiave come M'ithin reach of 
their clutches, without making very strict 
enquiry into their connexion wuth the 
murder. As it happened, however, the 
miserable wretches escaped. It was not 
till some three weeks or a month after the 
return of the party first sent in quest of 
the blacks that the atrocities were per- 
petrated, to which wc wisli to direct his 
Excellency’s attention. A second party, 
consisting chiefiy of constables, was sent 
in search of the offenders, with orders, it 
is asserted, to shoot all whom they could 
find, and should suspect of being impli- 
cated^ the murder, and bring their ears 
to th^poJice magistrate, as a proof that 
liis orders had been carried into effect ! 
Such, at least, we are assured on the 
word of a gentleman on whose veracity 
we can rely, was the statement made in 
his presence by a party of constables re- 
turning from their shooting excursion, 
carrying the right ears of their murdered 
victims, tied up in a little bag, to obtain 
the reward promised them by Mr. Gray ! 
It may be that the constables exceeded 
their orders ; but the fact is indisputable, 
that Mr. Gray has been for many months 
aware that blacks were shot, nay, he has 
even received the ears of the murdered 
men from his constables in proof of their 
having been so shot, yet, up to this time, 
no one step, that we are aware of, has 
been taken to bring the perpetrators of 
this foul crime to justice. We repeat 
that we arc loath to believe that Mr. 
Gray could have either issued such a 
murderous mandate, or winked at an act 
of such atrocity on the part of his consta- 
Inilnry ; but some explanation of the 
affair, to say the least of it, is due to the 
public. 

Peijury. — During the present criminal 
sessions, no less than four convictions for 
perjury have taken jilaee. Mr. Justice 
Willis, speaking of the frightful preva- 
lence of this crime in Sydney, says, “ he 
had not tried a case in the criminal court 
in which he was not, morally speaking, 
convinced that false swearing had been 
committed.”— Gaz., May 19. 

Convict IHscipline, — In a trial in the 
Supreme Court on the 7th May, of a 
prisoner of the Crown, named Thomas 
Reynolds, for the muitler of a man na;med 
James Russell, at Yap, on the 20th 
February, it appeared in the evidence of 
some of the witnesses, assigned servants, 
ticket-of-leave men, that there was the 
utmost facility of getting spirits, and that . 
the qtiarrd which led tu the niurder, 
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occurred after drinking: to excess rum, 
which the men ]ia<l won at cards ; one of 
the witnesses, a tickct-of-leave man, said 
“ 1 have often f^ot rum at the store ; I 
never got less than two gallons.” The 
Sydney Gazette remarks that “ a perusal 
of the evidence adduced on this trial, will 
satisfactorily prove the utter inadequacy 
of transportation, under the present sys- 
tern, as a punishment for crime, as well as 
its entire inefficiency as a mean of refor- 
mation.*’ 

Temperance Societies . — At a meeting 
of inhabitants held at the Court-house, 
on the 8th June, the Governor in the 
chair, it was resolved, on the motion of 
the Chief Justice, seconded by Mr. Jones, 
M. C., ” That the moral condition of the 
colony having attracted the attention of 
her Majesty’s Government, the House of 
Commons, and the British public, with 
a view to the adoption of all practicable 
measures for its amelioration, and this 
philanthropic consideration having been 
gratefully responded to by the Australian 
community, this meeting would record its 
own solemn conviction, founded upon 
every day’s experience, that one grand 
and overwhelming cause of the crime and 
misery of this otherwise happy land is the 
use of ardent spirits, and tliat, under the 
blessing of Almighty God, nothing would 
work so effectual and rapid a reformation 
as the prevalence of temperance.” 

His £xc. the Governor, in an excellent 
speech, observed, ” I wish it to be known, 
not only in the streets of Sydney, but in 
the solitudes of the wiidernes.s — not only 
where vice stalks abroad, but in the dens 
where savages and monsters hold their 
dwellings — Iwish it to be generally known, 
that the case must be extraordinary, so 
extraordinary, indeed, that 1 cannot pic- 
ture to myself the circumstances, before 
I will remit one shilling of a hue, or one 
hour of imprisonment, inflicted in conse- 
quence of drunkenness, or any of the 
crimes arising from it.” 

A paper of June 30 says ; “ Yesterday 
morning there was an unusual number of 
aborigines in the stocks, which being 
also pretty thickly peopled with white 
drunkards, liad a very strange effect.’ 

The Jilacks . — A number of gentle- 
men connected with Fort Phillip and the 
settlements on the Murray and Hume 
Rivers, have presented a memorial lo the 
Governor, praying that an armed force 
may be dispatched to repress the outrages 
which the blacks have been committing 
of late on the travellers to and from Port 
Philip, and on the more distant sheep 
and cattle statiffiis on that route. The 
reply of his £xc. statejOpat measures 
' ' to that end had been Mmn, and that 
* it ts the Govefnoi's further intention to 
'^'Ostablish posts' at convenient distances 
along the road from Yass co'^Fort Phillip, 


t^bv. 

In order to keep open the comtiiuiiiiba- 
tion, and that a permanent Rdditioh will 
be made to the mounted police for tins 
purpose. The reply adds : “ Having tbus 
explained the measures which have been 
adopted, and which his Exc. has reason 
to hope will be efficient, Sir Geoige Gipps 
desires it to be intimated to the gentle- 
men who have signed the memorial, that 
as he has the most positive directions 
from her Majesty’s Government to treat 
the aboriginal natives as subjects of her 
Majesty, it is entirely out of his power to 
authorize the levying of war against them, 
or to give sanction to measures of indis- 
criminate retaliation. And in order that 
no misapprehension may exist on this 
subject, he feels bound to declare that 
nothing which has been done in this co- 
lony in former times, or in any other 
place or colony whatsoever, would, in his 
opinion, be a justification for departing 
from the strict obedience whicli is due to 
the orders of her Majesty’s Government.” 

EXCERPT A. 

Tlic Rev. C. Eipper, the Rev. Mr. 
Schmidt, with the rest of the German 
missionaries who arrived in the Minerva, 
have proceeded to Moreton Bay, to form 
a mission to the aborigines to the north- 
ward, under the superintendence of the 
Synod of New South Wales. 

Sir George Gipps has given directions 
to enforce the ” Squatting Act,” by the 
removal of persons who had obtrud^ on 
the Crown lands without license. 

A project is on foot to establish a col- 
lege at Maitland, lor educating the youth 
of the Hunter and neighbouring districts, 
in the usual branches of a liberal educa- 
tion. 

A grammar school for day-scholars, 
under the patronage and direction of the 
bishop of Australia, was opened on the 
2d April, at Sydney. Mr. M’Clurc, the 
head master, is one of the schoolmasters 
sent out by Lord Glcnelg, under the 
auspices of the committee of the church 
of Scotland on colonial churches. 

The landholders and stockholders of 
the southern districts (Yass) to the num- 
ber of 25, have pledged themselves ” not 
to furnish, in payment or part payment of 
W'ages, spirituous liquors to any person be- 
longing to their establishments, nor to 
allow spirits to be brought thereon for the 
supply of any servant or labourer. ” 

The foundation-stone of the newchureha 
to be called St. Peter’s churcli, at East 
Maitland, was laid in the presence of the 
highest assemblage of the clergy and laity 
ever witnessed on a similar oeeasiawiti 
the town of Maitland, by the 3iaIiSfft'of 
Australia, on the 20th Mareb. • 

It has been discovered thal^ by an^CMbr 
m tke 
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C8aipe»fi»in transportation, 
jl ffilpny, punishable with 14i years' trans- 
portation to a settlement, extend to 
. f^«Bf only. Females so offending can 
be punished merely for “absconding 
from assigned service," with two months* 
confinement in the factory at Paramatta. 
This discovery, till the error be remedied, 
will render the retention of female con- 
victs didicult. 

It is understood that the Governor 
has it in contemplation to issue a new 
commission of the peace, including the 
. names of many gentlemen of great wealth 
and respectability not in the present com- 
mission. 

An extensive vein of coal has been 
discovered at Moretoii Bay, in the vici- 
nity of the coast. 

The Executive Council have referred 
the matter touching the salaries of the 
ministers of the Presbyterian Church, in 
connexion with the Synod of New South 
Wales, to the decision of the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, and in the mean 
time have refused to sanction the pay- 
ment of the usual allowance to otheiating 
cleigymen, unless through the medium 
of the Presbytery of New South Wales. 
The Synod have adopted a series of 
Strong resolutions, and also come to the 
resolution of requesting the Rev. Dr. 
Lang to proceed to England forthwith, 
to represent their claims to her Majesty*s 
Government. 

A statue is to be erected by subscrip- 
tion in honour of the late Governor, Sir 
Richard Bourke. 

The news of the bill introduced into 
Parliament for the new constitution of 
this colony had reached it in June, and 
excited various opinion.s. 

Arrangemeuts have been maile for the 
conveyance from Singapore of a number 
of Chinese labourers to this colony. 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 


Ulster, with one or two other members 
named annually by the legislative council. 

The Rhoda, arrived at Launceston, has 
brought the first consignment of specie, 
j£250,0(X),on account of the Union Bank. 
The Clifttm, having on board the same 
amount, was daily expected. It is sup- 
posed, that a junction of interests is in 
contemplation with the Derwent Bank. 

The late Mr. William Field of Laun- 
ceston, the Sam. Terry of Van Diemen's 
Land, has left property to the amount of 
J03OO,OOO. The widow receives jC-500 
per annum fur life ; the remainder is to be 
equally divided amongst the deceased's 
four sons. 

The legislative council meets in the first 
week of June. Four vacancies are ex- 
pected. Mr. Gregson and Mr. Dunn, 
the managing director of the Commercial 
Bunk, are spoken of as likely to be nomi- 
nated for two of the vacancies. 

Govcrmneiit had incrcoKcd the reward 
for the apprehension of the bushrangers 
who infest the Campbell-town and Oat- 
land districts, to ^.SOO and a pardon. 
On the dttli May, these men made a 
desperate attack on the residence of Mr. 
G. C. Clarke, Ellenthorpe Hall, where 
they were resisted, and one was shot, who 
proved to be Thomas, the villain W'ho 
shot Morley, in the attack on Tliomairs 
house. Other attacks were made, and 
at lengtli a party of police and con- 
victs, under Capt. Mackenzie, of the 
21st Fiisileers, discovered their haunts 
and captured the whole, including Regan, 
Davi.s, and Banks, a frec-man, after a 
smart brush. 

The birth-night ball (24^1 May) was a 
splendid alfair; but Sir John Franklin 
has given mortal offence to the citizens of 
Hobart Town, by neglecting to send in- 
vitations to the shopkeepers. A ybtir- 
column leader, on the subject, in the 
True Colonist of the 1st June, prognosti- 
cates the evils which must result from Sir 
John’s “ exclusiveness.” 


MISCELLANKOUS. 

Lord Gleneig has directed the pay- 
ment to Mr. Thomas Lewis of 1,000/., 
awarded to him by a commission of in- 
quiry, for an unjust imprisonment, to 
which he had been subjected by Justice 
Montagu. 

Sir John Franklin has directed the 
Private Secretory to issue a circular to 
varioue gentlemen in the colony, suggest- 
ing the establishment of a grammar 
school, eventually a college, connected 
ivith thos various government schools 
thfougiiout the island ; a head master and 
aeaiatoiitf'lo be obtained by coramuiiicat- 
Dr. Arnold, of Rugby School ; 
.thq^whole to be under the superintend- 
ehca of a^ hoard, consisting of the chief 
V jiastioef eoloiiiar secretBi^ arch- 

«aia£.a/o.iir9i«ri.s* JNOi lUT* » 


A public meeting to consider the pro- 
priety of presenting an address to her 
Majesty, praying for legislation by repre- 
sentation, was convened at the theatre on 
the 19th June. 

H^pes are entertained that Messrs. Gel- 
librand and Hesse, although generally 
supposed to be no more, may yet 
exist in the interior of that vast conti- 
nent, closely guarded by the natives. 
Accounts from Port Phillip state that 
two white men were seen some months 


ago in the possession of a tribe, about 
three hundred miles the interior^ -very 
much and Aleir eye-sight eon- 

siderobly sHM with the sun and* heat 
of that tr^Pclimate. This report was 
brought to the settlement by a native 
womim, who described Mr. OeUibfMid 
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Comphiiiits are made of the defecta in 
the Insolvent law; foilures take plaee 
without any dividend to the creditors. 

A steamer tetweenV. U. lAndandPort 
Phillip is projected. 

The number and ferocity of the dogs 
In Hobart Town are a great nuisance. 

Capt. Booth » the commandant at Port 
Arthur, having proceeded alone, on a visit 
of inspection, to Lagoon Bay, was lost in 
the bush, where he wandered four days 
and nights without food. When dis- 
covered, he was almost exhausted, and his 
(bet were frost-bitten. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

The South Australian Gazette, of the 
7th April, contains some very severe 
strictures on the conduct of Mr. Resident 
Commissioner Fisher, who, it is said, 
claims the right of exercising a discre- 
tionary power over the disposal of the 
emigration fund, and is broadly charged 
with something like jobbery in the appro- 
priation of it. 

The prospectus of a new paper, to be 
oalled the South Australian, originating 
with the resident commissioners or oppo- 
sition parry, has been published, which 
will enable us to know both sides of the 
question in the party disputes which 
agitate this colony. 

The ships Canton, Lord Goderich, and 
TViisfy had arrived, virith upwards of five 
hundred emigrants ; bringing, also, the 
intelligence that three more vessels, of 
about five hundred tons each, were to 
follow, likewise with emigrants. Tlie 
market at Adelaide was overstocked with 
merchandize of all de.scriptions. The 
town is said to be improving very fast ; 
it already contains about three hundred 
brick and stone houses, while the popu- 
lation, including the last arrivals, amounts 
to 3,3^. As might have been expected, 
crime increases with the advancement of 
the colony. At the late sittings of the 
Supreme Court at Adelaide, seven men 
were found guilty of assaulting consta- 
bles, two of felony, three of larceny, one 
of robbery, and two of an attempt to as- 
sassinate the sheriff. We subjoin an ac- 
count (written by Mr. Horton James) 
of the disgraceful exhibition which the 
Execution (the first in the new colony) of 
bne ofthe latter criminals afforded. .**The 
, ifooze, had been so badly managed, that 
knot came under the chin of the dying 
hajul; and, as the cart was very slowly 
driiam linom under him, he did not fall, 
but meibly slid gradually off ; and there 
^ the air, utterihg the 
brie^^^ * Gpdl ok 
'save me 1 ' and, to^ tiidee ii'wdrse 




ease the sCttuit upon hia hoSk. ' Jadl; 
Ketch was gone : he had been seen lb 
gallop off amidst the hootingi of the pbo- 
on a horse previously provided, ftn- 
mediately after the cart had been drawn 
away. Fetch him back,* was vociferated 
by the crowd ; and one of the mounted 
police was despatched after him at full 
gallop. All this while, tlie poor hanging 
man was uttering the same piercing cries, 
that might have been heard a quarter of 
a mile : ‘ Lord save me ! Christ have 
merry upon me !* and nobody knew what 
to do. Some, compassionating his suf- 
ferings, cried, * Cut him down : ' whilst 
others, with a different kind of commise- 
ration, urged the marines to shoot him 
with their muskets, to put an end to his 
misery, whilst the poor wretch was mak- 
ing the most powerful efforts, with his 
hands up to the rope, to prevent suffoca- 
tion. It was a horrid sight to witness 
the twisting of the rope, and the man 
turning round like a joint of meat before 
the fire ; while women were fainting, and 
the sheriff attempting to address the mul- 
titude, amidst fierce cries of * Shame t' 
shame ! ' Jack Ketch was now seen 
riding back in his diabolical disguise, with 
the policeman at his side, and amidst one 
universal shriek of execration, the mon- 
ster began again his work of death. At 
one bound he made a fiendish leap upon 
the body of the dying man, and all was 
comparatively hushed : the strong manV 
hands could cling no longer to the rope, 
and his agonizing cries were heard no 
more. We left the executioner hanging 
on by the legs of the dying culprit, who, 
after a lapse of thirteen minutes, was still 
alive, for now and then there were still 
heard a few faint murmurs ; and the body, 
even yet, cxliibited some strong contor- 
tions.** 


PORT PHILLIP. 

The Melbourne Advertiser has now at- 
tained the dignity of a printed paper. In 
the first number which appeared in type, 
the editor details the difficulties lie has 
had to encounter. “We were under the 
necessity.** he says, “ of trusting our ffrst 
number (in print} to a Van Diemanian 
youth of eighteen, and he had only worked^ 
at this business about a year, firom his 
tenth to his eleventh, 1830 to 1831. Next, 
the honest printer, from whom the type 
was bought, lias swept up all his bid 
waste letter, and called it type, and We 
at present labour under many wants ; we 
even have not as much as pearl-ash ’ tb 
clean the dirty type.** The editor, whh 
is proprietor, carries on, in additroh^^tiie' 
trades of mercfaim^ libaHan,and ]^ireuttl 
Tlie entfaneetb tbeUhiw^learM^Mfe 
tep, antt tlwiMiiilie 
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i|;^{;)^claii 9 %.Mie merit pf having established 
cpipnyT . He says : ‘ * Melbourne was 
a far as Europeans are con- 

ceyned* uninhabited, when the establish- 
ment of the proprietor of this journal 
arrived here, in August, 1835 ; it is his 
belief that he caused Melbourne to be- 
eiome colonized. Mr. Batman arri\'ed at 
Port Phillip in June, 1835, hut his taste 
led him to select Indented Head, in June 
1836. The few settlers then arrived, sub- 
scribed and built a small place of worship, 
which serves both for the established 
church, (prayers and a sermon being read 
therein by a layman), and for the Presby. 
terian, each having two services on the 
Sunday— a Sunday school is also kept in 
the same, in which is also kept a day- 
schooL Large subscriptions are now in 
progress to erect two separate churches, 
one for each establishment, and the pre- 
sent place of worship is to be reserved as 
a school.” 

Heavy complaints are made of the fre> 
quency and audacity of offences, and loud 
petitions for a criminal court. At pre- 
sent, the settlers find it clieaper to let 
criminals escape, than to lose time and 
money, and risk life in two vogages. 
Bushranging lias commenced here, and 
threatens to convert the prisoner-popu- 
lation “ from a blessing to a curse.” 

A report is given of the ** Melbourne 
Baces.” The editor maintains that the 
Melbourne race-ground can scarcely be 
matched : ** The course is on a level 
plain, of large extent, and for about one- 
third its circle is surrounded by a gentle 
acclivity of twenty to fifty feet, arul will 
thus afford a qlear open view of the whole 
race to fifty thousand people.” The 
gentle rising grounds are picturesquely 
studded with the native she-oak, under 
which numerous groups enjoyed the 
sports of the day. ^ The hills near the 
course were thickly studded with com- 
pany. No one could have imagined this 
in a settlement so very recently formed, 
in which not two hundred persons have a 


A supply of mounted police has been 
received from Sydiidy, and upwards of 
thirty runaway cuuviccs had been appre- 
hended. 

The murder of Mr. Faithfurs men by 
the blacks, on their route to Port Phil- 
lip, has spread great consternation over 
the settlement, where it is looked on as 
amounting to an actual prohibition of all 
intercourse by land with the parent co- 
lony. A party of the mounted police, 
under Lieut. Smith, who had been des- 
patched in search of the murderers, had 
returned unsuccessful, their orders be- 
ing not to fire on the blacks, unless for 
self-preservation. They stumbled upon 
a party of three hundred natives, well 
armed, surrounding an immense fire, on 
which a bullock, or some large animal, 
was roasting. On discovering the police, 
the blacks started up, and brandished 
their spears, which no persuasion would 
induce them to lay aside ; the party was 
consequently compelled to retreat with- 
out acconiplishing their object. The sur- 
vivors of Mr. Faithful's party strenuous- 
ly persist in denying that any act on their 
part provoked the commission of the 
outrage. 

The following account of the massacre 
of Mr. Faithful’s men is given in the 
Sydney Herald : — 

It appears that on the 11th April, a 
party of men in charge of Mr. Faithfurs* 
slice)), on the route to Port Phillip, were 
preparing to proceed from the Winding 
Swami>, about thirty miles beyond the 
Oven’s River, on their way to the Goul- 
buni, and while the bullocks were being 
yoked, the men with the drays heard the 
shouts of the shepherds crying out for 
help. These men, who were at a short 
distance from the encampment collecting 
their sheep, were presently seen running 
with great speed towards the dray, pur- 
sued by a body of blacks throwing spears 
after them. Their companions near the 
encampment, three of whom were armed 
with guns, immediately ran to their assis- 


piece of land of their own.*’ In the se- tance, and, if possible, to drive oiF the 
coiid heat an accident occurred; Miss blacks, who by that time were within 
fidgejU^ one of the horses, fell and broke three or four hundred yards of the camp, 
her neck, the rider under her; TVump, One of these men, named Bentley, fired 
in following, leaped on the dead horse, his gun in the air, thinking that such a 
i|nd fell with his rider, who was taken display would intimidate them ; but it 
up aenseless, but shortly recovered. The had no effect. The blaqks stUi came 
rider of liiiss Fidgeti was drawn out forward, cautiously shelten^ thmselVes 
Ipm under the dead mare, and was so behind the trees in their path, until, 
i^e from injury, that he joined in hunt- when within near approach of the adverse 
pig. (with his tail greased) on the party, one came forward, and lyiibs iqi tli« 
l^ioyriiig and won it from nurae- act of deliberately poising his sp^^i^iim^ 
reuexoffiiietitors* An occurrence took Bentley shot him dead, imd was 
pige on nce-cou^ the immediately after, pierced .with ; 

pfpgpBf^ of. civilization among the abon- spears. This unfortunate man was Ifjlt 
chief, named Herra Mert, seen despmi^y 
a ,man pairing his pipa from bis mid of lus jf^psket, . Jkc combi^ 
thff offenr l^canm g^i^; 
m Jfre pefice 
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by the blacks of interposing the trees be- 
tween themselves and the defensive party, 
but still gradually closing upon the latter. 
It was now seen that further resistance 
would be of no avail, and that in flight 
lay the only chance of safety, as the 
blacks continued to increase in numbers 
as they advanced. There were fifteen of 
Mr. Faithful’s servants, out of which 
number seven were killed, and one other 
so severely wounded, that his recovery is 
considered hopeless. When attempting 
to make their escape, a line was opened 
by the blacks (about 150 in nninber), 
who speared at the fugitives, right and 
left, as they passed. At about a hundred 
yards distance from the scene of this out- 
rage, another strong party of armed 
blacks were drawn up, doubtless as a re- 
serve ; but they took no part in the con- 
test. There could not have been fewer 
than three hundred fighting-men present: 
not an old man was seen among them. 
The party in charge of the sheep and 
cattle had remained at this particular 
place from the Saturday previous, waiting 
tlie arrival of Mr. Geo. Faithful. During 
their stay, every precaution was taken by 
the overseer and the rest to keep on 
friendly terms with the natives, who 
constantly hovered about the encamp- 
roent, in groups of ten or twenty at a 
time. So friendly did they appear, that 
neither the overseer nor any of the men, 
save Bentley, anticipated any hostile in- 
tention; but his suspicion was excited 
by the fact of no woman appearing at any 
time among the blacks, and by fiiiditig, 
whiie^ going his rounds as guard, the 
night' preceding the attack, a large num- 
ber of spears at a short distance from the 
camp, which he concealed. All the 
sheep, except 1 30. have been recovered, 
and some of the cattle. 

The lock-up, or gaol, and the commis- 
sariat stores at Port Phillip, have been 
burned to the ground, and the greater 
portion of the stores in the latter build- 
ing consumed. The fire originated in 
the following manner : Two of the black 
natives, who had been detected a few 
days previously stealing potatoes, had 
been lodged in the lock-up, one of whom, 
on pretence of lighting his pipe, had ob- 
tained a fire-stick from the guard- house, 
with which he set fire to the wooden 
building in which they were confined, 
aud. succeeded with his companion in 
'making his escape through the breach 
midO in the wall of the building by the 
pi^iess of the fire. 

A letter flY>m Gapiden Forest, dated 
Jiihe Ijitf says have just heard 

of Uie edmple^.fll^ of Mr. Fyre's ex- 
pedidtite* witK for Southern Aus- 
ttmuikbr The imrty lost 


A. Heron, made the Port PhilUp>|oa4 
south of the Goulburn Biver, whero be 
was founil in a dreadful state of exhaus- 
tion, having been fourteen days without 
provisions. Neither Mr. Eyre nor any 
others of the fiiurty have yet been heard 
of. Mr. Stewart, the police magistrate 
of Goulburn, and Mr Wuddy, with a 
party of the mounted police, have us yet 
been unsuccessful in their search for the 
blacks who murdered Mr. Faithful's men ; 
they have been down as fur as the Evan’s 
and Broken Rivers, and have not found 
a single black fellow.” 

Every fresh arrival in Sydney adds to 
the tnelaneholy list of outrages com- 
mitted by the blacks, and post after post 
we arc furnished with harrowing details 
of the waste of human life, and tlie de- 
struction of private pro}xrty. Latterly, 
the overland route to Port Philip has 
been virtually abandoned, and several of 
the more distant settlers on the Hume 
and the Goulburn have deemed it neces- 
sary, as a measure of precaution, to re- 
turn with their fiocks and herds to the 
more thicklv populated districts for pro- 
tection. The origin of the present st- 
trocities we have no doubt is traceable to 
aggressions on the part of the whites, 
and the innocent arc now paying the 
penalty for the inisdecdt of those who 
have gone before them,— Syrfnny Gaz, 
June 7. 

A branch Bank, in connexion with the 
Bank of Australasia, is opened here. Mr. 
Macarthu came from Sydney to establish 
the bank. 


Advices from Bushire received at Bom- 
bay in July, state that the British expedi- 
tion reached Bushire on the 18th June, 
and arrived at Kharak on the next day, 
where the troops were landed. It appears 
that a cliange bad recently take place in 
the internal administration of Bushire. 
The Sheikh, or governor, having become 
unpopular, had been induced to abandon 
his responsible post, and to retire to the 
island of Kharak. A distinguished Persian 
Khan, highly favoured by the ruling prince 
of Shiraz, had been appointed to the 
vemment of Bushire. One account states 
that the old Shaikh of Bushire had cmied 
off a considerable sum filched from the- ; 
revenues of the place.** Itwasreported oit^ < 
the arrival of the two steamers, the 
rams and Hugh Lindsay^ bad brought 
men, and that fifteen otlwrs, witl^ di^OOC^f 
troops, were expected. The Residetitwei^i^ 
appealed toby the authorities for .so eUidUj£v> 
datiop of the reesons .wdifoh promptedrUfoliK 
dispatch of a force; Unim 
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' assi^ed AS a reason that tlie 
Kriti^li Government wished the force to 
remain there fbr a time ; and it was asked 
if the requisite supplies for the troops 
would be permittea to proceed from Bu- 
shire. The Persian authorities said, that 
the expedition had taken them by sur- 
prise; that they had not the least expecta- 
tion of such visit, and that in the absence 
of instructions to the contrary from Tehe- 
ran, no opposition to the forwarding of 
supplies would he olfered. Despatches 
were immediately foi^varded from Bushire 
to the Shah. An Arab chief was not so 
soon satisfied. The day succeeding that 
of the arrival of the expedition this ])ersoii, 
accompanied by about sixty followers, re- 
presented to be all resolute men, waited 
on the Resident to satisfy himself upon the 
novel proceeding. The same reply was 
furnished to tliis person, who did not, 
liowever, appear to take the mutter alto- 
gether in good part. To provide there- 
fore against accidents, the Residency has 
been put in a defensive state, and as a vessel 
can lay alongside Bushire, and pulverize 
it if necessary, no very serious apprehen- 
sions need be entertained. This state of 
things is somewhat at variance with the 
accounts received (p. 108) through Con- 
stantinople. 


ilrUi Z-^alanti. 

'Hie schooner Ann, Watson, master, 
arrived from New Zealand at Sydney on 
the 3d April, having sailed the 11th 
March, with some timber and a few pigs. 
As the Ann was about to weigh anchor, 
and sail from Wycata, New Zealand, the 
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New Zealanders, of whom tliere were a 
great number on board, rose en maete^ 
drove the crew below the decks and to- 
wards the forecastle, and commenced 
plundering every article they could take ; 
after which they released the crew, aud 
allowed them to return to their duty. 
The outrageous conduct of the natives 
on the present occsision, it is stated, was 
without provocation on the part of the 
crew oil board. 


II.N.M. ship Bellona, with Prince 
William Henry of Orange on board, 
arrived in St. Helena roads on the 8th 
June. The town-major and the gover- 
nor's aid-de-cainp proceeded to the fri- 
gate, and offered the prince the use of the 
castle during his stay. H.ll. H. landed 
next day, and was received with his suite 
by the governor at Plantation House. 
The party then proceeded on a tour over 
the island, visiting the chief justice at 
Rose Cottage, and the tomb of Napoleon, 
where the prince remained some time, 
taking a sketch of it. In the evening 
they were entertained at a sumptuous din- 
ner at the mess- house of the 91st regiment, 
after which tliey returned to the frigate. 
On Sunday, the prince again landed, and - 
dined with the governor and a select party 
at Plantation House, where he remained 
till Monday, on the evening of which 
day, he honoured Mr. S. Solomons, the 
agent to H. N. M., with his company at a 
hall and supper. The Bellona sail^ the 
following day. 
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(From our own Correspondent). 

Calcutta, JuIyTtli. 

The subject of most prominent iiite- 
rest, which has arisen during the three 
weeks which have elapsed since the des- 
patch of the last mail, is the ripening of 
the conspiracy against the British Empire 
in the £ast> At the seat of authority at 
Simla every thing is kept as if under the 
seal of confession ; but enough has trans- 
pired to show that an extensive combina- 
tion has been formed, apparently under 
the auspices of Russia, for the overthrow 
of' our' poiVer ; in short, a quadruple al- 
linnee of Burtnah, Nepatil, Cabul, and 
Persia^ for a simultaneous movement upon 
our territories^ A crisis appears to he 
approaehhig/' which will cdll for all the 
aliittty>Ofa €Hve^ a WellOsl^, or a Hast* 
ingiir the roli^ 


of Cabul, is known to have offere<l aid to 
Persia, and to have advised that the com- 
bined armies of Persia and Cabul should 
march down upon the Indus. Of course, 
the first object of attack would be the 
newly acquired territories of Ruhjeet 
Sing^, west of the Indus, and Cash- 
mere ; but the ulterior march of such an 
army would be directed against the Bri- 
tish possessions. Capt. Burnes has re- 
sided for some time at the Court of Cabul, 
where he may be supposed to have made 
himself acquainted with the actual posi- 
tion of afiairs. A Russian envoy arrived 
at the Court of Cabul, while be was 
residing thei^e^ ah^''tike native Akbars : 
Rmiised themsel,^fe With, a represented^ , 
of the afiRt^ dj^bussioiis which took place , 
between liim our envoy. Soon ^taiv ' 
Capt. Burnes j^ft Cabul, ,^d proce^deq: / 
to Lord Auckland, it is 8tat<^ that 
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hid lonlship had Jirojected an alliance, 
offensive and defensive, with Riinjeec 
Singh, for the defence of the Indus, and 
had, moreover, proposed to pl^e the 
dethroned monarch, Shah Soojah-ool- 
Moolk, upon the throne of Cabul ; and 
that Kunjeet Singh had hesitated to ac* 
cede to the arrangement. 

Some weeks a^, an envoy was sent 
from Runjeet Singh to the Governor, 
general at Simla ; and Mr. W. H. Mac. 
naghten proceeded, with several other 
gentlemen, to return the compliment, to 
Lahore. They have been cordially re. 
ceived in durbar by Runjeet Singh; but 
Mr. Macnaghten's protracted stay at the 
Court would lead to the supposition, that 
the political objects of his mission had 
not been found so easy of arrangement. 
It appears that one of the sons of Run. 
jeet Singh inadvertently let out the se- 
cret, that the Rajah was by no means 
ignorant of the extensive combination 
which had been formed against our em- 
pire, and that he was desirous of holding 
himself aloof from all engagements with 
either party, that he might be enabled to 
turn circumstances to his own advantage. 

General Matubur Singh, of Nepaul, 
who was formerly sent as envoy to Cal. 
cutta, has been deputed by the Court of 
Kepaul, with a hundred followers, to Ca- 
bul and Herat, witti letters to the two 
kings. It is somewhat singular, that this 
em^sy should liave been sent openly 
and ostentatiously through the British 
territories. Lord Auckland has, how- 
ever, issued orders that the general 
should not be allowed to cross the British 
boundary of the Sutledge. When he 
arrived at Loodianah, he was accordingly 
put under arrest with his followers, by a 
party of the ^th N.I. This will bring 
matters to a point ; and the question of 
peace or war with Nepaul must be very 
eoon decided. 


Nothing new has transpired respecting 
the Burmese- Col. Benson, who has been 
appointed resident at Ava, has sailed for 
!^ngoon, in H.M.S. the Rattlesnake; 
and on the nature of his reception will 
4lepend, we suppose, the nature of our 
future relations with that Court. Should 
a war break out with Nepaul, it is not 
^ be supposed that Tharrawadie will 
long remain idle. Both the Nepaulese 
f O^d the Burmese have been diligently 
^ployed, for several years past, in pro- 
themselves with fire-arms from 
^Iciitta, and the Nepaulese have paid 
vieiy particular attention to the discifdine 
df their troops. The future appears big 
^ith amlger. IC » laid, that Lord Auede- 
j^d 1^8 sent to fii^and for more £uro. 

ifrdbW vessels of war 

lur Httto 


and it Is nimouied^ that tlm Govmoi^ 
general is waiting for orders fromhooie. r . 

The next subject of interest which , baa > 
engaged a large share of public attention, 
has been our incipient slave trade, oon^ 
ceaied under the designation of the coo* 
lie trade. An order has been issued, 
prohibiting the further shipment of la- 
bourers to the West Indies, pending a 
reference to the home authorities. Mean- . 
w'hiie, the commission agents are shipping 
them by hundreds and thousands to the 
Mauritius. It has been discovered that 
the most nefarious practices have been 
adopted to press labourers into this ser- 
vice. Those on pilgrimage to Jugger- 
nauth ; men travelling from one part of 
the country to another, have been in- 
veigled to Calcutta, confined in houses 
guarded by armed men, put upon low 
diet, and fiogged to induce them to con. 
sent to go to the Mauritius. From Bom- 
bay, Mudnis, Pondidieriy, Cochin, and 
CalcutUi, wiiole cargoes of these free la- 
bourers are now shipped off to the Mau- 
ritius and other colonics. One expression, 
in a letter of Mr. Arbuihiiot, who was 
largely engaged in these sliipments, has 
greatly exasperated the tntnils of the bene- 
volent- He states in his correspondence, 
wliicli has j ust been published, that “ tlie 
hill coolies have always been considered 
as more akin to the monkey than the 
man !” 

In the case of Mr. Oglivy, little pro- 
gress has been made. The depositions 
belbre the police in Calcutta having been 
taken, he has been enlarged on bail ; Mr. 
Mangles and Mr. Lowis, of the Civil 
Service, standing his security ; and it is 
understood, that he will be brought before 
the Supreme Court at the next session, 
and put on his trial for murder. There 
is just now a discussion between the 
Friend of India and Hwharuy relative to 
the propriety of the interference of the 
Queen’s Court on such occasions as the 
present. The trial of the claimant to the 
Burdwan estate, Pertab Chunder, is still 
in progress at Hooghly, but nothing baa 
yet been disclosed of its character or its 
probable issue. 

There has been a large sale of 
and the Company have been not a little 
lucky. Just before the sale, the .Aan.came 
in from China, with “good accounts,*' 
and up went the opium to Rs. 800 to 
Rs. 900 the chest. The public exebe^ 
quer will gain some five or six lakbs of 
rupees the auspicious arrival of this 
clipper, just at the nick of time. It bsi' 
been gossiped, that a mercantile firm fig 
Canton promised the captain ^500 ifi ’liir> 
arrived before the wbieh ssiM? 

the same day. He beat IkIt 
T he biddings at the sals 
lliere was notbiagin the shcoaiiialfrcMblf 
bythevesiellfi^i^ 
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is flloostra certeintyt thftt the purchasers 
will be losers. There is an infatuation 
attending this opium traffic, which no- 
thing, it seems, can cure ; not even the 
overwhelming losses which attended the 
transactions of the last year. 

The proposed bank of India is to hold 
a meeting in September next, to make 
preparations for commencing business in 
January next t There is evidently a peg 
loose in the concern somewhere, which 
impedes its progress. 

The Court of Directors have gene- 
rously granted the sum of Iis.500a month 
to the Asiatic Society, for the purpose of 
printing correct editions of the Oriental 
classes. The fact was communicated to 
the society at the last meeting, and ex- 
cited very lively gratitude. 

Mr. W. Adam has not been appointed 
Secretary to the Education Committee, 
but has quitted the country. We all feel 
that his departure is a loss to the cause 
of education. It is said, that as he has 
advocated tlie cause of vc^riiacular edu- 
cation, he could not well act as the ac- 
credited organ of a body, the majority of 
whom are lor English instruction alone. 

The report of the Materia Medica 
Committee has just been published. Dr. 
0*Shaughiies8y has succeeded in discover- 
ing admirable and efficient substitutes in 
this country for quinine, colocyiith, jalap 
and tartar emetic. 

Two steamers have just been completed 
for Government; the Victoria at Bom- 
bay, upon the model of the lierenire ; 
and a vessel the size of the Enterprize, 
ill Calcutta. We shall now possess no 
fewer than six steamers of the lirst class. 
If hostilities should commence here, 
there can be no doubt that the service 
they will render Government will be far 
more than equivalent to the sum they 
have cost in building. 

Calcutta, August 23d. 

. The events which have transpired dur- 
ing the last seven weeks are of the most 
spirit-stirring nature. We are now clear- 
ing for action ; and unless some decided 
change in circumstances should take place, 
the ensuing cold weather will witness a 
war upon an extended basis, and hi coun- 
tries hitherto untrodden by the British 
soldier.. The affairs in the West claim 
onr first attention. Mr. Macnaghten, 
whose mission to Runjeet Singh was 
mentioned in my last letter, appears to 
bare made an arrangement with that 
efatef, that Shah Soojah should be restor- 
ed te the throne of Cabul, the reigning 
Dost Mahomed Khan, liaving 
tiHNiwn himself into the arms of Persia 
It was understood, that the 
ntilaiMtiosiiwas to be effected by the com. 
IdtwdvdrfiOlHi 0f < tha',Sikhft -and .of the 


to take the lead, and the British troops 
to follow as a body of reserve. But sub. 
sequentl^, it would appear, that a body 
of English troops is to march at once oh 
the commencement of the winter to Ca- 
bid and Candabar. The Bengal troops 
will rendezvous at Kumaul, and march 
from thence, if report be true, to the 
Indus; cross it at Mithencote, and then 
push on for Cabul. The expedition will 
be under the command of Sir Henry 
Fane ; hut Sir John Keane is to come up 
with a Bombay contingent of five or six 
thousand men. An augmentation of the; 
whole Indian army of ten men per com- 
pany has just been ordered, and the re- 
giments are rapidly completing their num- 
bers. To liberate tlie Bengal troops for 
general service, a number of Madras 
troops are to be advanced to the north, 
to o€;cu])y the military stations ; some 
accounts from Madras go so far as to 
mention fifteen regiments os about to 
move with this object in view. 

After Mr. Maciiaghten's return from 
Lahore to Loodianah, he waited on Shah 
Soojah, who has been long residing there 
in total neglect, and infonned him of the 
change in his fortunes. The Shah will 
accompany the invading army, and a 
force of from 5,000 to 10,000 men is to 
be raised for him, to be commanded by 
British officers. This body, it is sup- 
posed, with remain with him at Cabul, 
to guard his newly recovered throne. 
These are bold measures. The Indue 
is not yet our boundary, and we are 
about to embroil ourselves in the politics 
of a warlike people, living far beyond it,, 
in the fastnesses of their own mountains. 
There can, however, be no doubt, that 
sufficient evidence lias been laid before 
Lord Auckland, to justify his despatching 
British troops so far from our own frontier 
to occupy the Arp of India, as Cabul has 
been in all ages. 

Major Todd, the secretary to the 
British embassy in Persia, has made his 
way from Herat to Cabul, with despatches 
from our minister. Dr. McNeil, to the 
Governor- general, whom the major ha» 
now joined at Simlah. It has been a 
subject of remark, that the augmented 
preparations for war, date from his arri- 
val at*head- quarters. It may be added, 
that the papers of yesterday morning an- 
nounce, that thirty-five regiments are to 
be immediately set in motion for Cabul 
and Caiidahar, and that Sir John Keane, 
with the Bombay section of the army* i» 
to push on by forced marches to Herat I 

The affairs of Nepaul remain in statu 
quo. It appears Uu^ ^e court is either 
waiting for Che approfii^ of the cold wear 
tber, or for some. Mbitarfassment in piur 
noovementSf to pour down upqp tbq 
plMOs. . The! 
disavowed the 
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to CabuJ, but we have not heard that the 
general has been released. Meanwhile a 
Nepaulese army of 40»000 men occupies 
the passes in the mountains, ready to ad- 
vance into our territories. It is very 
evident that such a state of things cannot 
be permitted to continue, and that this 
warlike attitude must be abandoned, or 
our Government must measure swords 
with that of Nepaiil. 

Matters look brighter to the eastward. 
Col. Benson has arrived at llangooii. 
He landed with all due pomp, amidst 
salutes from the British vessels of war in 
the river, and was received with distinc- 
tion, if not with cordiality, by the Bur- 
mese governor of Rangoon. On the day 
of his audience, the streets were lined 
with Burmese soldiers to do him honour, 
and a salute was fired from the guns at 
Rangoon on his arrival at the vicc-rcgal 
residence. He declared his intention of 
proceeding immediately with his creden- 
tials to Ava ; and as it was supposed that 
the Diana steamer would not be able to 
proceed in safety up the Ira^va^ldy, the 
Burmese governor had engaged to furnish 
him with war boats. The addition which 
was made to the British force at Moul- 
mein, a month or two ago, appears to have 
had the happiest effect on the Burmese 
Court. The vigorous measure now adopt- 
ed, of putting the Burmese Court to the 
test, by sending up an envoy, the rejec- 
tion of whom will immediately bring on 
hostilities, may, probably, succeed in 
keeping the Burmese quiet, while our 
armies are engaged in the west. 

Our troops still continue in the island 
of Karack. in the Gulf of Persia, and 
rumours are spread through Persia, of the 
intention of the Englisli to send ten times 
the number of ship-s and troops to the 
country. Meanwhile, the young Prince 
of Persia, Timour Mirza, who lately 
visited England, and imbilied a high no- 
tion of our prowess and resources, has 
made his appearance again in Persia, and 
would, no doubt, advance claims to the 
throne, and sufficiently di.stract the atten- 
tion of the king, if he received any encou- 
ragement from us. Intelligence has also 
been just received, that Mahomed Ali, of 
declared himself independent 
of the Porte, so that the aflairs of Asia, 
from the Irawaddy to the Dardanelles, are 
in a state of the most glorious confusion 
, imaginable. 

The S^tramis has returned to Bombay 
with the mails, bavinjg been unable to 
make her way to the Red Sea. Her 
progiesa was so slow, and the consump- 
tion of ooala 10 giM, that the captain felt 
it. unwise aiiy longer to struggle with the 
roon 80 on, ..oepcimil]y as the stock of fuel 
onb0fu4 to enable biro 

to.i|^p')||h»v.ftpgdep6t.. He, tlierefore, 
feti||^(|il).^;i|^ a sad dis- 


appointment ; and must hasten the: adop- 
tion of some plan which shall expose the 
communication to less risk, during the 
unfavourable season of the year. The 
mails for June will now reach London at 
the same time with those for August, 
while those for July, having been sent up 
by the uncertain route of the Persian Gulf, 
may never reach London at all. There 
w'BS a meeting of the Steam Committee 
last week, in Calcutta, when the unsuc- 
cessful essay of the Semiramis \ras wisely 
pressed, as an additional argument for 
adopting the comprehensive scheme. 

The Culna affair has been brought to 
an issue. On the 13th August, Mr. 
Ogilvy was arraigned in the Supreme 
Court, for the homicide of three men at 
Culna. The prosecution was conducted 
by Mr. Clarke and Mr. Leith, and lasted 
till the evening of the 15th. The defence, 
which occupied the whole of the following 
day, was conducted by Mr. C. Prinsep 
and Mr. Morton. On Friday, the pre- 
siding Judge, Sir John Grant, began to 
sum up the evidence at ten o’clock, but 
he had nut proceeded fiir, when the jury 
stated that their minds w^ere made up, 
and that his lordsliip need not proceed. 
They acquitted the prisoner on all three 
indictments ; and Mr. Justice Grant as- 
sured him, that he left tlie Court without 
any stain on his character, as a gentle- 
man or a magistrate. It was remarked, 
that on two occasions towards the close 
of the trial, Sir John alluded to his ancient 
and illustrious descent. It was distinctly 
proved, that the calling in of the military 
was rendered necessary by the seditious 
character of Pertab (’hand’s assembly ; 
and that the 6 ring was not ordered by Mr. 
Ogilvy, but was purely accidental. The 
expenses of the prosecution were defrayed 
by Uadhakissen Bysak, the Dewan of the 
Treasury. Another charge yet remains 
to be tried, that of Mr. Shaw, the at- 
torney, for false imprisonment, against 
Mr. Ogilvy ; but it has been traversed to 
the next session. 

The papers have been occupied during 
the fortnight with a discussion between 
Mr. Griffith, the eminent botanist, and 
the Agricultural Society. Soon after that 
gentleman was elected a member of the 
Society, he proceeded to the nursery in 
the Company’s Botanic Garden, and found 
it in a neglected state* He represent^; 
this to the Society, and they appoint^ a 
Committee of Enquiry to examine into ith 
state. The Committee visited it, for the 
first time, twenty-four days afteir lifri 
Griffith, and found it swept and gtotsh^ : ' 
and on their reporting this, tiitr Socil4»1^; ' 
passed a resolution, which inadd 'lMtf.' 
Griffith out to be soroewhiit of' h' 

He was then on his way to 

his return, he produced eridefnee'tdMfijji^ 

ttet the nursery hi 
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vi^IieQ b€ vlsked iti ana tiiat ten men and 
^ a" hpy were employed in cleaning it up 
before the Coninnittee of Enquiry visited 
it The Nursery Committee declare that 
they did iiot« individually or collectively, 
make any effort to clean it, between the 
two periods, and surely are the public 
prints puzzled to find out what good Sa- 
maritan did the job. One tilings iiow- 
ever, is clear, that Mr. Griffitli did not 
say the thing that was not. 

The June mail, which the Palinurtis 
was sent up the lied Sea to bring, and 
wliich fell due a fortnight ago, is not yet 
arrived ; and this is no small disappoint- 
ment, as it deprives the niereuntile cuin- 
muiiity of the opportunity of sending re- 
plies to the letters of June by this oppor- 
tunity. 

The Hoard of lie venue lias just come 
in for a good share of vituperation. 15y 
some liegulatloii of 1810, the charge of 
looking after public buildings was en- 
trusted to that body. The IJooglily 
Emamhurali, which Jias come under 
Government control, is in need of repairs, 
and an order was issued to the Hoard to 
advertize for tenders for repairing and 
beautifying it. The Hoard respectfidly 
addressed the Governor on tlic subject, 
and stated that, upon a close examination 
of the regulation, it would he found that 
this duty was not included in tliose made 
over to the Hoard, and that they had 
conscientious ohjectious to taking a share 
in beautifying a Muhornedau mosque; 
they prayed, therefore, that they inigJit he 
relieved from the duty, and that a short 
act might he passed to explain the Kegii- 
lation of 1810. Here the matter rests for 
the present. The papers are strongly 
urging Government to eoiiqiol the Hom’d 
to undertake this duty, or to resign tlieir 
{daces. It is singular that the liead of 
the Emamharah, u MalLOinedaii, who re- 
ceives Ks. 7(X> amoiiCh, is most uiixions 
to have tlie duty confided to him. 

{From a Correspondent . ) 

Calcutta., July 8. 

Intense interest has been excited 
amongst the upper class of natives, not 
only in Calcutta, but at Hetiares, mid the 
ymous seats of learning in Hengul, by 
the dismissal by Lord Auckland of Kani- 
ciiunder Surmona from bis situation of 
professor, of Hindoo Law in the Sanscrit 
College* Calcutta. Kamchunder is a scho- 
lar of. much celebrity ; he assisted liom- 
ih^buir Kby in preparing his Sanscrit and 
veJTWcular works, and has long had the 
peurpon^ acquaintance of Hr. Wilson, and 
Quij^ir. eipipent European Orientalists. 

wliicb has led to his 
d iMm siai^is in aw^taiice tbis; — In August 
of .llindoo law were 
of 
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or opinion, and as these may be of inte- 
rest to the Oriental scholar, I subjoin 
them : — 

** The second and third sons of a per- 
son had, by their own exertions, made 
the acquisition of certain villages. 'J'he 
second died witlioiir is.sue, hut leaving a 
widow ; the third hud a sou, who also 
died without issue, but leaving a widow ; 
both the widow's are still living, and child- 
less. — 1st. Are, or are not, the widows 
of the second sou, and the diiughter-in - 
law of the third son, entitled to the in- 
lierituiicc of the villages If so, to what 
extent? 2d. Is, or is not, the grand-son 
(son’s son) of the sister of the said se- 
cond and third sons entitled to the inhe- 
ritance of the villages ? On these two 
points, llamchiirider Surmoiia and the 
pundits gave their exposition, as he in- 
sists, according to the doctrine of the 
Benares school, as follows : — “ It does 
not H])peai‘, from the case stated, who- 
ther the seeorul brother was living when 
tlie third brother uud his son died, or 
vvlietJier those two were living at the 
film* of the death of the second brother. 
In tlie first case, the second brother 
being alive, took the imdivideii estate, 
and after fleatii, tiiere Ijeing no copar- 
cener, the property of the husband who 
had no brother nor kinsman, would de- 
volve on his widow alone, subject to pro- 
viding the third brother’s daughter with 
food and raiment.- In the second case, 
the undivided estate would successively 
pass to the third brother and his son ; 
and after their successive demises, there 
being no other kindred, the widow and 
the tliird brother would alone succeed to 
it, and would have to provide the widow 
of the second brother w'ith food and rai- 
nient. As a woman, however, has no 
right to independence, the wddow would 
be entitled to a life estate only, having 
the power of making gifts and performing 
other necessary acts for the benefit of the 
departed soul of her husband, but not of 
making gift of the property to actors, 
dancers, and such other persons, nor of 
disposing of it by sale or otherwise, for 
the purpose of wasting it on them.** 
The following is the answer to the se- 
cond question : “ The estate which de- 
yoked on the widows, in the manner 
stated in the answer to the first question, 
becomes woman*s property ; hence, after 
the death of either of the widows who 
happened to be the successor, the pro- 
perty, in case the widow had been mar- 
ried in any of the forms denominated 
Brahnm, &c., would, in the absence^ of 
any of the nearest kinsinen of the de- 
ceased husboiidy connected by funeral 
oblations, pass to the son’s son of 
sister of the second 'find third hg>thet^ 
mentioned in the 

kinsmott . of the^ ' dbceascd ■ Kifsbhhl^>ll|j^' - 
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iiected by funeral oblations, and being in 
the one case related to him, as the son's 
son of his sister, and in the other, as 
the son's son of his father's sister. But 
if the widow hud become a w ife by any 
of the modes of innrriHge dciiomiiuited 
esiira &c., the pro])erty, in the absence of 
her parents and their kinsmen allied by 
the offering of funeral cake, and who had 
a prior right of succession, would devolve 
on the nearest kinsman of her deceased 
Inisband connected by funeral oblation, 
and w’ho is competent to perform for him 
the funeral obsequies, coiicIiidiDg with a 
sapieudann, namely, that ceremony in 
which the balls of meat offered to the de- 
ceased's ancestors, individually and col- 
lectively, are blended together; that is, 
the estate in tliis case w'ould also pass to 
the son's son of the sister of the deceased 
husband, or to the son’s son of his 
father's sister." 

Lord Auckland in Council has been 
advised that this viavusiha is grossly cr- 
‘ roneous, and furnishes strong preponde- 
rating evidence, amounting to presump- 
tive proof, that the dismissed pundit was 
• actuated by corrupt motives in the t?xpo- 
sition of the Ihav on the points submitted 
for his opinion. He has, therefore, dis- 
missed Uamchiinder Siiriiiunu, who 1ms 
memorialized the Court of Directors, 
maintaining the correctness of his via- 
vustha, on the authorities of 11. II. Wil- 
son, J. C. C. Sutherland, and others emi- 
nent for their knowledge of the schools 
of Hindoo law. 

{From another Correspom/enf . ) 

Calcutta, July 3d. 

Amongst the failures announced in 
Calcutta, since the departure of the last 
overland mail, are those of Foster, Clmp- 
roan, and Co., and Hodgkinson, Schlatter, 
and Co., neither of which can be consi- 
dered houses of hrst-rate importance, 
though the former was largely coiiiiected 
with the A rnericaiis. Hodgkinson, Schlat- 
ter, and Co., offer two annas in the nipee, 
which it is understood their creditors 
have accepted. A w'ealthy Kiiropcan 
gentleman connected with the Supreme 
Court has extended his assi.shince to 
Foster, Chapman, and Co., and enabled 
them to pay eight annas. This their cre- 
ditors have unanimously accepted, and 
their affairs may be cronsidered closed. 
' ’Business in Calcutta, in the Bazar, is 
represented to be in a deplorable state, 
nor are the European community without 
reason for complaint. The large and 
highly respectable house of Moiitefiore, 
Carmichael, and Co., have sold off their 
fixtures, and the lease of their extensive 
premisas, having absolutely no business 
whatever. f 

' Doringthej^ieceding month there have 
' been several dirivals from Liverpool, 


Newcastle, and odicr places, of vessels 
coal- laden, the commanders having cer- 
tificates that their cargoes are adapted for 
the purposes of steamers. It may not be 
amiss to inform commercial men, that of 
coal for Bteainers there is plenty in the 
neigh imiirhood of C.alciitta; and that the 
only description of the mineral likely to 
afibrd a profitable return to the exporter, 
is the w^ell-known coking coal used for 
man ii fiic tu r i ng p uqio s es. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe’s famous Free 
Press Act is likely to produce the effects 
anticipated by many. There Iia.s already 
api^earcd in Calcutta a IVeM/ Pulitienl 
lif'fjister, edited by a gentleman named 
Gahan, wlio describes himself as for- 
merly a Magistrate in tlic We.st Indies, 
hut who lately figured in tlie less distiii- 
guishcMl ])osition of a cnstoiii-hoiise ofiicer 
on the llooghly. I give a few specimens 
of the style of this Indian Cobbett Mr. 
T. Beresford Gahan — 

“ Cun the five worthy sages of this go- 
vernment possibly be so totally lust to all 
reason, common sense, and knowledge of 
human affairs, as to iitiagine that they 
can proceed with and conttriiic their ini- 
quitous proceedings, and that they can 
forge fetters for a hundred millions of abo- 
rigines, feji millions of JSnst- Indians, with 
nearly fifty thousand British, men gene- 
rally superior in intellect and connexion ? 

“ Subsequent to that eventful period 
which w’as designed by that truly noble 
and independent patriot. Sir Charles Met- 
calfe, to give liberty and security to future 
age.s, and which uiicontem plated boon so 
unexpectedly thw'artcd those miscreant 
rulers in their wonted rapine and misrule, 
they have turned in their desperation and 
fury on the booner, wdth that of their 
mother- countrymen, pursuing in their in- 
du.stry the honourable and laudable course 
of trade and commerce, and w'ould, if pos- 
sible, by their infujnnus and wicked enact- 
ments, 60 fetter their exertions by Penal 
('odes, excessive taxation, and custom 
duties, as to destroy almost the hope of 
future competency. Thus, then, tliere is 
but one cull, but one appeal ; indeed 1 
liesitate not to say, that there is scarcely 
a law of the territory that is founded on 
the wholesome and strict rule of equity, 
and taking them then, together with those 
recently framed by that fiendish miscreant, 
Macaulay, they are a disgrace to our civi- 
lization, and unquestionably the most san- 
guinary in the world. 

“ Worthy readers, the ink in my pen 
was scarcely dry after wTiting tlie' pfo- 
spectus of this journal, wlien 1 found my- 
self surrounded 'oy a gang of these infuri- 
ated and reckless bloodliounds, who op- 
posed and assailed me on every sid6*r* 
Have we an House of Assembly ? Have 
we an open Council ? Have we onoifiee 
institution ? No 1 We are governed, and 
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enslaved by five. 1 shall ring this as- 
tounding fact in the ears of the whole 
British empire, till it returns upon us in 
thirty million of echoes. The men y/^ho 
call themselves the Government of Indio, 
and who drive to their respective consul- 
tations twice a week, who are stuck up 
ill their closely secreted chatnher on their 
benches, like headshaking mandarins of 
damaged crockery, and who tie up bun- 
dles of useless papers with siipeifiuous 
rolls of tape, and who would as soon set 
fire to the four corners of the earth, as 
relinquish of their own accord a single 
monthly draught upon the Treasury, may 
call themselves the Government if they 
will, hut they are in truth no more than 
the gnats of oflice, or pegs on which to 
hang petitions to reject or grant, as their 
own individual interest may dictate. In- 
deed no body, either civil or politic, ever 
chose for engines of their imiirineipled 
niacliinations, hirelings so mean, profli- 
gate, and abandoned, clothing them with 
the outward garb of authority, and feeding 
them witli the natives* tnoncy. 

“ No swindlers who Jive by picking 
pockets ever practised so many ignoini- 
iiioiis frauds. No highwayman ever at- 
tempted such tyrannical outrages as tliesc 
low usurpers of the royal i)ierogative are 
guilty of, tor the sake of trampling down 
Irecdorn, and terrifying all those on whom 
they can act, to fill their purses with the 
poor and scanty- earned >vages of the 
natives.” 

Mr. Gahan has contrived to secure two 
hundred siihscribei*.s to his ])aper in the 
course of a few weeks, and, in almost 
every instance, lie sUeCecdcd in rec?eiving 
the money in advance. At the head of 
his subscription-list are the members of 
two highly respectable firms. One of 
these gentlemen, however, disguste<l with 
the tone of the Register, desired the pub- 
lisher to erase his name from the list. 

Pamphleteering is the order of the day 
in Calcutta, the panacea for all supposed 
grievances. A short time ago a Mr. l>e- 
sandt, an assistant in the firm of Lyall 
and Co., unfortunately oiTended his em- 
ployers, and was discliared in conse- 
quence ; a statement of facts.” reply, and 
rejoinder, was the consequriiee. Sub- 
sequently, Mr. Dearie, a member of the 
firm of Bruce, Shand, and Co. , disagreed 
with his partners ; another appeal to the 
public followed. But the statement w'hich 
has e.xcited most curiosity is that put 
forth by Mr. Adam Freore Smith, de- 
tailing his pecuniary transactions with 
Mr. W. H. Abbott and the Archdeacon 
of Calcutta. Mr. Smith is a merchant 
and agent ; Mr. Abbott is the Registrar 
of -the Cfoiisistory Court. The circiira- 
atances detailed by Mr. Smith are in sub- 
' atdifce' as > follows In October last, Mr. 
Abbott culled on Mr. Smith, and re- 
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quested the loan for a month of Rs. 
1,500, for which he oflTered to pay ten per 
cent. , and, at the same time, he banded 
to Mr. Smith a note from the Archdeacon, 
stating that lie, the Archdeacon, would 
consider it a favour if Mr. Smith lent the 
money to Mr. Abbott, and that Mr. 
Smith might consider him, the Archdea- 
con, answerable. Mr. Smith lent the 
money : the month elapsed, and no pay- 
ment \vas made ; a second, third, fourth, 
and fifth elapsed in like manner, lii 
February, bazar reports being in circula- 
tion regarding Abbott’s affairs, Mr. Smith 
communicated tliem to the Archdeacon. 
Shortly afterwards Mr. Abbott went to 
jail. Mr. Sniitii then wrote to the Arch- 
deacon, who, after some delay, proposed 
a compromise by paying Rs. 1,000, and 
that Mr. Smith should prove on Abbott's 
estate for the residue. This offer Mr. 
Smith refused. 'I’hc Archdeacon then 
protested Ik? did not consider himself lia- 
ble for the amuiiiit ; his note to Mr. Smith 
not having extended to more than a 
month, the latter sJiuuld have insisted on 
payment at the expiry of that time ; and, 
as to interest, ids note did not so much 
as mention it. ]\fiieb eonespondence 
followed; Jit length tJu* Archdeacon de- 
puted .Mr. Kelsall, a wealthy merchant, 
to arrange inalters, but that gentleman 
coiidueted biiiiself so intemperately during 
bis Interview with 31r. Smith, that the 
latter ordered him to cpiit the house, re- 
fused to refer the matter to arbitration, 
and fiiuilly placed the affair in the hands 
ol his solicitor. 'J’he Archdeacon then 
paid the iiioney, with interest, through 
^Ir. Kelsall. who dared Mr. fSinith to lay 
the facts before the mercantile commu- 
nity of Calcutta ; hence the publication of 
the pamphlet. 

An action is at ])resent pending in the 
Supreme Court, arising out of an indirect 
insinuation of curniptioii supposed to 
have been made against the civil servants, 
in the liengal Sporting Magazine, and 
which Mr. W., collector and deputy 
opium agent at Tirbuot, and Mr. O., 
the Civil and Session Judge, have thought 
it proper to take up. 


At a late period of the month, we 
have received several overland despatches, 
bringing letters and papers to the follow- 
ing dates —'Calcutta to tl]c31st August ; 
Madras to the 1st September ; Bombay 
to the 12th September. We have made 
the fullest extracts the time would allow 
of the important intelligence they com- 
municate. 

Calcutta papers of the 20th August 
state, that the Council at Simla iiad 
determined upon advancing 20,000 men 
towards Ctdiul, in order to reinstate Sliah 
Shooja, the deposed monarch. 
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The I>eUii Ga 2 ette Extraordinary^ of 
August 23, contains intelligence from 
Peahawtir, of so late a date as August 4*, 
which is considered entitled to credit, 
tliougfi derived from native sources, and 
which is snid to be credited at Simla. 
It is contained iii a letter to an otiicer 
of rank in our service, from a respect- 
able native gentleman at Peshawur, in 
the coiiridenee of Sultan Mahomed, the 
Sirdar of tliat place, who received it from 
his brother the Sirdar of Candaliar. It 
jiccords us far as it can with the news 
received in England through Constan- 
tiiiople. 

Prince Kamran, of Ifernt, it is stated, 
supported by the Toorkoman forces, made 
a sally Iroin Herat upon the Persian 
besieging army, routed it, and killed 
12,(K)0 of the Kajar’s troops. Shums- 
ood-decn Khan, the Shah of JV'rsia’s 
brother-in-law (who had deserted JVince 
Kamran) was in the action. The Shah’s 
army is represented as reduced to nothing, 
artillery, tents, and baggage being aban- 
doned. The Shall had retrejited twenty- 
five coss from Herat, whilst troops from 
Oorgung, Scistan, and all Toorkistan, 
were flocking to the aid of l*rince Kam-. 
ran, to cut off the retreat of the Shah, 
who was harassed day and night. 

A Candaliar Ukhbar says, tliat the 
three sirdars of that place (brothers of 
the chief of Peshawur), with tiic heads 
of the nobility, hud assembled in coiinci), 
and resolved that, as Prince Kamran 
would now become very powerful, and 
would invade Candaliar, and us the Bri- 
tish Government of India were about to 
reinstate Shah Shooja, they would prepare 
for defence, and despatch a vakeel to the 
Ameer of Cabul. 

From Cabul, it is stilted that Dost 
Mahomed Khun is actively engaged in 
w'arlike preparations, mustering his troops 
daily, purchasing all the horses that 
arrive, establishing granaries and store- 
houses, and exacting all the money he 
can from ryots, merchants, and shop- 
keepers. He holds daily and nightly 
consultations with his lirother and the 
nobility who support him, and writes 
letters to the chiefs of Peshawur. Some 
persons at his court, however, urge 
opposite courses of policy. 

Ac Peshawur, the government of Run- 
Jeet Singh’s coiiiinanders, MM. Court 
' and Allard, seem to give satisfaction to 
both Hindus and Moluunedans. 

A further letter from Peshawur con- 
firms the preceding intelligence, and states, 
on the authority of Shah Shooja’s brother, 
that Prince Kamran intended to advance 
to Candaliar, reduce that place, and then 
to proceed to Cabul before our troops 
can arrive there. * 

Shah Slioma Is raising a force at Loo- 
diaiia^ which is to be comnianded by HrU 
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tish officers. Gol. T. P. Smith, com- 
manding at Loodiuna, has declined the 
command in chief of Shah Shooja’s 
troops. A G. O., dated 13th August, 
contains a list of the oflicers who are 
directed to proceed to Loodiana, and 
to act under instructions from the Poli- 
tical Department.” Col. C. W. Hamil- 
ton. 61st N. I., is at the head of the list. 

A G. O., dated 14th August, directs a 
further aiigineiitation of one havildar, one 
iiaiek, and ten privates per company, to 
the infantry regiments of the line on the 
Bengal establisliment. 

A treaty with liiiiiject Singh has been 
ratified by the Governor-general. Capt. 
Wade, political agent, was expected to 
present it to Uunjeet about the 20th of 
August. 

The command of tlic army destined for 
Cabul and Candaliar, it is said, will be 
Sir Henry Fane the Commander-in-chief 
in India. Generals Dunesin and Sir.W. 
(’uttun will each command a division, 
and three brigadiers will be appointed to 
each division. 

A Turkish force is said to have pene- 
trated into Kiisistan (perhaps Kurdis- 
tan). 

Noor Mahomed Khan, of Scinde, has 
solicited Col. Pottinger to introduce into 
his coimtry a body of the Company’s 
sepoys, to jirovide against an invasion 
from the northward. 

Aden, though ceded by the Sultan, has 
not yet been occupied, owing, it is said, 
to the opposition of Meheraet Ali of 
Egypt. 

Advices from the Gulf state that the 
Resident at Biishire had thought it pru* 
dent to make a requisition for a force 
from Kharak for the protection of the 
Residency. 

The Agra IJkhhar, of August 23, states 
that the rains, since the commencement 
of the week, had been heavy, and for the 
preceding thirty hours, incessant. This 
ahiindunce of rain will place the standing 
khureef crop beyond all ordinary risk of 
failure. The principal crops are spoken 
favourably of, but it is feared that the 
young cotton and indigo will suffer from 
the heavy rains : upwards of ten and a 
half inches of water bad fallen within the 
past five days. 

In the beginning of August, the rains 
had extended throughout Rajpootana, so 
as to allay the apprehensions of continued 
famine. In the Poona, Concaii, and 
Kaira districts, the supply of rain had 
been plentiful. 

The army inteiirled for the expedition 
to Cabul, will consist of 12 corps of Na« 
tive Infantry — viz the 2d, 5th, 16tb,27th, 
28th, 31st,35th. 37th, 42d. 43d.48th, and 
A'klregts.; three corps of European troops 
— tlic 3d and 13th regts. of Che Royal 
Army and the European regt. ; four regji- 
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ments of Cavalry — the Queen’s (16thX 
and the 2d, 3d, and 4th regts. of Native 
Cavalry ; two troops of Horse Artillery ; 
two companies of Foot, and two companies 
of Sappers and Miners. In addition to 
this, a considerable body of Bombay troops 
will be employed, to the number of 5,()()0 
it is said, so that the expedition will be 
on a far more extensive scale than Wius at 
one time supposed. It has also transpired 
at bead-quarters, notwithstanding the 
strictest injunctions to secrecy, that a 
strong reinfor*!ement of European troops 
has been found indispensable, and that u 
requisition has accordingly been made to 
the Home Authorities to obtain it, and that 
they will proceed direct to, and ascend 
the Indus, and land either at l.oodianah 
from the Suticge, or at Attock on the 
other river. 'I'bc force was to assemble 
at Kurnaul on the .‘list October, and 
thence procce»l via Biitner, Bbawulpore, 
and Mitbenkote, to ("aiidabar . — DeUii 
Oaz, Auij. 15. 

We have just received the following 
from Kurnaul, though the general order 
aniiotmcing the arrangements has not yet 
reached Agra. Herat, it now appears, 
will be the extreme point of the upprouch- 
ing expedition, which, by every account, 
will be on a very large scale. 

First brigade, commanded by Col. 
Arnold — two troops of Horse Artillery, 
IGth Ijuncers, and 2d Cavalry. 

Second brigade, commanded l)y Col. 
AVhish— two troops of Horse Artillery, 
and 3d and 4tJi Cavalry. 

First brigade infantry, commanded by 
Col. Sale, C. 15. — Queen’s ]5th Light In- 
fantry, 21st N. I. and 28th N, 1. 

Second brigade, commanded by Col. 
Dennis— 3d Bull’s, .‘kith regt. N. 1. and 
loth N. I. 

Third brigade, c;ommanded by Col. 
Smith — European regt., 17th N- 1., and 
20th N. I. 

Fourth brigade, commanded by Col. 
Nott~38th N. I. 4»th N. I., and 53d 
N. I. 

'I’liis force to be followed up by a second, 
to be collected as soon as possible. The 
wliole to be 25,000 men, including Shah 
Soojuh’s forces. We go from this to 
Bukiiara, across to Sbikarpore, undtbrough 
the Babur Pass to ('aiidnbar, and then 
on to Herat. - Ayra Ukhhar, Avy, 18. 
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Shall Soojab's force is to consist of 
five battalions of regular Infantry, each 
800 strong, and two regiments of irregular 
Horse, with guns attached; each corps is 
to have a captain and one subaltern. — 
liomhay Gaz. Sep. 12. 

Ruiijeet Sing announced to his Moo- 
sahibs, his intention to invade Cabul and 
Candabar, as the nazimor chief of the 
latter place had thrown otf the mask» 
and now leagued with the enemies of the 
Sikhs and of the English. 

According to the Agra papers, the 
first scheme for reinstating Shah SUooja 
was, that it should be done by Runjeet 
Singh’s troops alone, the British army 
remaining to protect his territories and 
support iiiiii in case of a reverse ; but 
this scheme was abandoned at the instance 
of Runjeet. 

Capt. Burnes had visited the court of 
Runjeet Singh, and had a conversation 
with him on the suhje(;t of affairs atCabul. 

A Russian spy, it is said, has been 
discovered and arrested at Delhi. 

Major ’Todd, it is said, found on tlic 
jierson of an Affghan between Herat 
and (’abul, a letter in the Russian lan- 
guage. 


The camp of the Commander in Chief 
of Madras left Bangalore on the 2*3d 
August for the presidency. The odicer 
commanding the sappers and miners, at 
the Neilghcrries, is ordered to march 
the head-quarters to Bangalore. 

A meeting took place in the town-hall 
of Bombay, on the 28th July, the bishop 
in the chair, to consider a mode of pre- 
serving, in that place, the memory of the 
late Sir R. Grant, wlieii it was resolved, 
that a subscription should be opened for 
the purpose of raising a fund for the 
erection of a building for the projected 
medical college, or the tbundution of 
scholarships and its pupils. A large 
amount wua subscribed in the room. 

Tile rains have fallen in some parts of 
Bengal so heavily, that much injury has 
been done by inundations. The indigo 
suffered extremely. 

Many parts of India, particularly the 
Douh, were suffering troin sickness in 
August. 
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Calcutta^ 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

SHAH SOOJAIl's CONTINGENT. 

Political I^eparlment^ Simla ^ Aug. 13, 
18:18. — TIh* undtirmentioiied oflicers have 
been directed to proceed to Loodeariah, 
and to act under such instriicti uis as they 
may receive from tiie political depart- 
ment : 

Col. C. W. Hamilton, (list rcgt N.I. 

Capt. W. Anderson, Artillery. 

Lieut. (J. E. Mills, ditto. 

Lieut. J. D. Moff'stt, 2tl L.C. 

J.ieut. and Ilrev. Capt. ,1. (Christie, 3d L.(.!. 

Capt. C. G. Maean, Ifith ret»t. N.I. 

Lieut. It. McKean, IJlh regt. N.I. 

I.icuL J. K. Spence, 2t»ih regt. N.I. 

Fns. J. n. Cnnolly, 2ath rcgt. N.I. 

Capt. J. D. D. Dean, 2.‘)(l regt. N.I. 
t'apt. J. R. Ilandseotnb, 2<jtn rc^. N.I. 

Ideut- P. Nicholson, 2l8t regt. N.I. 

(/apt. T. MeShorry, .'{wh regt. N.I. 

Lieut. T. A. llalliday, 4.5th regt. N.I. 

Lieut. (M.'iKlrington, 4!)th regt. N.I. 

Capt. W. F. Beatson, 51th regt. N.I, 

Lieut. W’. Anderson, .V.Hhregt. N.I. 


FlTKTHEll 1 NCUKA.sk TO THK ARMY- 

Head Quarters, Simla, Aug. Tk 1838. 
— The Right lion, tlie Govcnior-geiieial 
directs, tliot a further aiigiiieiitatioti of 
one huvihhir, one naick, and ten })rivates, 
per company, ho made to the iiitaiitry 
regiments of tlie line, on tlie Reugal esta- 
blishment. 

In piililishiiig the foregoing general 
order, authorizing a further increase to 
the army, His Exc. the Coininandcr-iu- 
cliicf desires to refer tjriicoi-s coiiinuitiding 
infantry regiments of the line to the O. O. 
of the :)0tii June last, and to direct the 
instructions therein conveyed for giving 
effect to tlie orders of the lliglit Hon. tlie 
Governor- general for completing corps to 
the increased strength, to be strictly ad- 
hered to on the present occasion. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

July 1.^ Mr. F. B. Kemp removed from Zillah 
Tipperah, and app. to be a joint uiagistiate and 
deputy collector in Chittagong. 

Mr. A. .S. Annand removed from Chittagong, 
and app. to exercise powers of joint magistiate and 
deputy collector in Tipperah. 

14. Mr. H. H. Greathead to be an assistant, with 
special powers, to political agent at Umballa. 

16. Mr. H. G. Asrell to officiate as joint magis- 
trate and deputy collector of Bareilly. 

17* Mr. J. Ried to exercise powers of joint ma- 
gistrate and deputy collector in Zillah Behar. 

19, Mr. C.Whitinore to be assistant to magistrate 
and to collector of Beerblmom. 

Mr. M. F. Muir to officiate as joint magistrate 
and deputy coUndor of Allygurh, in room of Mr. 
Routh ; and to take charge of current duties of 
judgeTt office; 

Mr. R. T. Tucker to officiate as joint magistrate 
and deputy collector of Aaimgurh. 

Mr. T. K. Lloyd to officiate as joint magistrate 
and deputy collector of Etawah. 

23. Mr. H. Vansittart to be an :issistant under 
coimnissioner of Meerut OMisioii. 


24. liieut. W. C. Birch, .5th N.I., confirmed in 
app. of assistant to RU])erintendent of oi^erationa 
for suppression of 'rhuggee. 

25. Ens. W. .S. Shcrwill, b'tith N.I., to be an as- 
sistant revenue surveyor, in order that he may be 
emplfwed under Lieut. Ablxit in approaching sur- 
vey of (Jawnpoor. 

28. Mr. C. T. Scaly to exercise nowera of joint 
magistate and deputy collector of Backergiinge. 

.30. Mr. F. R. Giibbins to officiate as joint magis- 
trate and deputy collector of Hissnr. 

.31. Mr. F. A. LuKhington to exercise powers of 
joint magistrate and deputy collector in Moorshe- 
dahad. 

j4ufr. .3. Mr. (>. W. Malet to exercise powers of 
ditto ditto in southern division of (.'uttack. 

4. Mr. T. (’. Trotter to exercise powers of ditto 
ditto in Patna. 

10. Mr. A. Grant to officiate as an additional 
judge in Zillaii 24-Pergunnas. 

21 Mr. T. t:. Loch to exercise towers of joint 
magistrate and deputy eollcetor of Nuddea. 

Mr. C. (/. Hyde has IxHin permitted to resign the 
E. I. Company’s civil service from the 31st July. 

Ohtainrd hutve of Ahut^nre . — July 2i. Mr. D. Cun- 
lifie, to N. £*. Wales, for two years, for health. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

july'jm). The Rev. W. S tarrock lobe chaplain 
at station of Futtceghiir. 

The Rev. R. Ewing to be chaplidn at station of 
Meerut. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &C. 

(By the Governor-Ocneial). 

Simla, Ju/y 10.— Capt. F.V. McGrath, fi2d N.I., 
and second in command of Arracan local bat., to 
1)6 commandant of that civrps, v. (!apt. G. Burney 
Itennitted to resign the situation. 

July l.'i. — The following appointments to have 
cftcct from 23d July lH:i8: — Surg. J. Sawers, 2d 
member, to be hst member of the medical board, 

V. f.angstaflr, whose tour will cx])ire on above date. 
— Surg T. Smith, :jd ineinlicr of board, to be 2d 
mem1>rr, v, Sawers. — Superintending Surg. C. 
C\injpbell to be ;kl memlier, v. Smith. — Surg. G. 
King to lx; a supcriittending surgeon on cstab., v. 
Campbell app. to medical board. 

July 31. — .Assist. Surg. M. Nightingale app. to 
charge of medical duties of civil station of Humeer- 
lH)re. 

(By the President in Council.! 

Forf William, July 3iK—Reyt. of Artillery. 1st- 
Lieut. and Brev. Capt. J. R. Revell to be capt., 
and 2d' Lieut. William Barr to be Ist-lieut., from 
Ist Aug. 1838, in sue. to Capt. R. G. Robarts re- 
tired. 

54th N.J. Capt. William Ewart to be major, 
Lieut, and Brev. (/apt. R. L. Burnett to be capL of 
a company, and Ens. H. Weaver to be lieut, from 
23d July 1H38, in sue. to Major C. F. Urquhart 
trunsf. to Inv. Kstah. 

Assist. Surg. William Thomson to be surgeon, 
from 2.1d July 1838, v. Surg. J. LaiigstalF retired. 

Lieut. Arthur Conolly, (ith L.C. to have rank of 
capt. by brevet, from .luth July 1828. 

Cadet of Artillery H. P. de Tessler admitted on 
estab., and prom, to 2d-lieut.— Cadets of Infantry 
E. J. Rickards, E. J. Boileau, R. Reynolds; /. 
Lambert, C. Newton, H. G. Burmester, Wm. 
Baillie, C.S. J. Terrot. F. P. LayanI, D. Macl.^. 

W. F. N. Wallace, F. W. Salusbuty, and J. 
Gorges, admitted on ditto, and prom, to ensigns. 

Aug. 6.—9th L.C. Lk'ut. R. W. Hogg tn becfipt. 
of a troop: ('ornet W. C. Ptcudergiislto.bcJi^lt., 
from the 24th July 1838, In sue. to Capt. F. Shial- 
page dec. 
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^uperniim. Cornet F. J. Alexander brought on 
efl'ertive Htrengtli of ('avalry. 

Murop, Keprt. (right wing). Ens. F. Shuttle- 
worth to be lleut. from the 2(ich July IBJtf* v. 
Lieut. H. Watson dec. 

Surg. Slmnii Nicolson to be a presUlcncy sur- 
geon. V. Surg. Rankeii, who has resigned that situ- 
ation. 

Mr. R. W. Faithfall admitted on cstab. as an 
assist surgeon. 

Auf^, 13. — N,L Ens. F. Adams to belieut. 
from 7th Aug. 1^33. v. Lieut. E. T. Spry dec.i 

Cadets of Infantry Wm. Campbell, J. J. Mac- 
donald. G. D. Uonar, G. O. Jacobs, C. M. Sneyd, 
F. T. Wroughton, W. S. Ferris, F. II. Warren, 
and E. N. Dickenson, admitted on estab., and 
prom, to cii«igns. 

Messrs. A. Greig, m.d., and H. C . Eddy, m o., 
admitted ou cstab. as assist, surgeons. 

Auf'. 20. — Europciiii Uegt. (left wing). Ens. W. 
K. llulsewood to lie licut., from luili Aug., v. 
Lieut. II. B. Walker dec. 

Lieut. C. H. Thomas, 11 th N.I., to have rank of 
capt. by brevet, from lUth Aug. 1B30. 

Au/c, Cavalry, I.ieul.-C:ol. and Brev. Col. H. 
T. Robarts, t ^ B., to be ailonel ; Major G. J. Shad- 
well to be licut. co\.— 2d L.C, Capt. 11. F. Salter to 
be major, Idcut. and Brev. Capt. G. C. Fonsuiiby 
to be capt. of a troop, f Inrnet G. C. Crispin to be 
licut., from 19th May 18.38, in sue. to Lieut. Gen. 
(Col.) Sir Thomas Brown, K.C.B. dec. 

Supernuin. ('oriict J. J. Galloway brought on 
cilcctive strength of (]avalry. 

29f/» N.l. Capt. Peach Brown to be major, Licut. 
and Brev. ('apt. Joliii Bracken to be capt. of a 
comp.iny, and Ens. II. T. Uaiiiell to i'C licut., from 
12th Aug. lU'iUt in sue. to Major SatchwcH dec; 

4Ath K.l. Licut. and Btev.-Capt. John Wood- 
burn to be capt. of a company, and Ens. W. L. 
liiLSscll, to be licut., from the 2lKt Aug. 18^17, 
agrei abiy to Mon. Court, of Uireciurs' letter pub- 
lished in G. O. of .3(Kh May 18:i(j, in sue. to Capt. 
and Brev. Major Sir Robert ('olquliouii, Bnrt., dec. 

Head-Qanrtrrs, Simla, July A — M L.C. Lieut. U. 
S. Trevor to be interp. and qu. mast., v. Marsh app. 
to a civil situation. 

July 14.— KWi N.l. Licut. Arch, llaldcrston to be 
adj., V. Balders dec. 

Ju/// 18.— Assist. Surg, W. Brydon (who has been 
permitted to resign his app. to Oude Auxiliary 
Force) reposted to 4th L.C. 

The following young officers to do duty En- 
signs W. L. M. Bishop, K. t’ampbeli, and R. C. 
Stevenson, with fl/th N.I., at Barraekporc; W. 
Fraser, with 5Kih do. at do. 

July 25,-^GOth N,I. Licut. G. P. Brooke to be 
adj., V. Bryant who has proceeded to Europe on 
furlough. 

Juiy 2R. — The following young onic>crs to do 
duty Ensigns G. M. Brodie with 15th N.I. at 
Barrackpore : H. T. Repton witli (iih do. at Cut- 
tack. 

Home Aitillcry (3d brigade). Brev, Capt. G. II. 
Swlnley to be adj. and qu. mast., v. Brind prom. 

Auff. 1 . — Capt. G. A. Barber, 8 tli I..C., |iermic- 
ted to resign ai>p. of 2 d in command of 3d Local 
horse, and to rejoin his regt 

(ii— The following young odieers to do 
duty: — Ensigns M. Dunstord and G. R. Cookson, 
with 12th N.I., at Barrackpore ; J. M*Cance, P. 
J. Comyn, and L. P. Faddy, with 15th do., at 
ditto; R. J- Meade and J. R. M'MulIin, with .5Uth 
do., at ditto: G. Holroyd, with (15th do., at ditto; 
H. D. Lumsden with 34th ditto, at Futtehgurh. 

11 .— The following removals and postings 
made in meilical deiiartment : — Superintending 
Surg. Samuel Ludlow from Agra circle lo Sirhind 
division. v.Campbell app. to medical board.— Super- 
int. Surg. William Panton from (!awnpore divi- 
sion to Agra circle, v, Ludlow. — Supennt. .Surg. 
George King to Cawnuore division, v. Panton. — 
Supertol. Surgeons Ludlow and Pantoii to remain 
at their present sutions until relieved. 

• Suxg. Robert Brown, 37th N.I., to be garrison 
surgeon at Chunar, v. King. 

to Invalid Eetabtishment^ July 93, 
C. F. Urquhart, 54th N.I. 


to Rtgitter, S3] 

Permitted to Retire from the Stwice.— July .30. 
Ciipt. U. (v. Roberts, regt. of artillery, ou pension 
of his rank from |bt Aug. 

Returned to duty from Kurope. — July 30. Capt. 
C. S. Maliug, OHlh N.I. — Aug. Assist. Surg. G. 
J. Berwick, m.i>. 


FURLOUGHS 

To Europp.— July 23. Maj II. C. M. Cox, 58tli 
N.I., for health.— .\ug. 20. Lieut. F. A. Close, (i5th 
N.I., for health.— 20. Lieut. R. E, T. Richardson, 
(>2d N.I., on private aft^irs.— Fhisign H. A. San- 
deman, 4 th N.I., for health. 

To Aug. (i. 2d Lieut. J. W. Kaye, artillery, 
for six months, for healtli . 

To Cape of Good Hope . — July 30. (Tapt. James 
George, 19th N.I., for two yeais, for health. 


OUDE AUXILIARY FORCE. 

July 19.— Assist. Surg. J. Pagan, attached to 
civil station of Hiingpore, app. to medical charge 
of 2(1 Regt. of Infantry in this force, v. Assist. 
Surg. W. Brydon resigned. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivale at Kedgeree. 

Jitlv21. Bengal, from Loudon; Franeie Smith, 
from London and Madras. — 22. John Fleming, 
from Loudon, ('a)>e, &c — 25. Ludlow, from Mau- 
ritius. — 27 . Favorite, from Madras. — Ar». 3. 
Jumna, from Liverpool ; Gilbert Munro, from 
Mauriiius. — I. Dauntlem, from London and Cape. 
— iulMtIy Itujfes, fioin London, Uio, and Madras ; 
— Sttrrling, from London and Mauritius. — II. John 
Woodhnll, fro.m London and Bombay ; Java, from 
London. — 14. Richard, Kllen, and liipiey, all from 
Liverpool. — 10. Chelydru, from Bristol. — 25. Queen 
AfrtO, from Liverpool. — 27 . iMdy Cornwall, from 
Ghisgow ; Jamv/t Holmes, from Liverpool. 

Departures from Calcutta, 

Auo. 25. Upton Castle, for London; William 
Lee, for Hull. 

Sailed from Saugor, 

JifLY. 17* Forth, for Leith; Ann lAtckerhy, for 
Liverpool. —lO. Neptune, for Loudon ; Frctik, hir 
N.S. Wales. — 22. Mary h'Mzu, for Mauriiius; Ann 
Lockerhy, for^ Liverpool.— 25. Cashmere Merchant, 
for Matlras, .See.; Laid Auckland, and Falcon, both 
for Mauritius.— 20. Dorothy Gales, for Mauritius. 
— 28. Lynher, for Port Louis; Bolton, for Singtu 
pore and China — Auii. 4. Diadem, for Liverpool. 
— 0. .htdingham, for ('ape; Ahberton, for Cape and 
London ; Irt, for Idverpool. — 8. . » iminc, and Cou- 
rier, both for London. — 17. Tamerlane, and Clyde, 
both for London ; Liver fool, for Bristol; Apollon, 
for Mauritiu.s — 18. Jblsther, for I.ivtrpool ; Isabella, 
for l.oiulon. — 22. Mary Sharpe, for Cape and Liver- 
pool; Mary Somerville, for Liverpool. — ^ 27 . Mal- 
colm, for London. 


' DKATllS. 

.Tune 2. At sea, on board the Reliance, off tlie 
Cane of Good Hope, Brev. Maj. bir Robert Col- 
qunoun. Dart., 44th regt. N.I. 

July 13. At ('aleiitta, Lctitia, youngest daughter 
oft;. Iluinphrirs, Es(|., aged J9. 

16. At Allahabad, of apoplexy, Margaret, lady 
of Michael Bull, Esq. 

18. At Ghase(']>ore, Anne, wife of Lieut. Vicary, 
4th N.I., aged 38. 

28. At Calcutta, Mr. William Spence, master 
pilot, aged 49. 

;10. At Calcutta, Harriett, lady of C. Trotter, 
Esq., C.S., aged 21. 

31. Mr. Daniel Harris, civil engineer. 

Aug, 1 . At Calcmtta, N. J. Halhcd, Eaq., one of 
the judges of the Sudder Dewanny and Nixamut 
Aduwlut, aged 50. 

— At Delhi, of cliolera, Ens. C. P. White, 38A 
regt. N.I., aged 17 . 

2. At Calcutta, Richard Mamcll, Esq., bftrnatev- 
at-law, and counsel for paupers, aged 52. 

.3. At Cawnpore, Maria, wife of Mq}. J. D. 
Parsons. 

& In Fore William, Ens. E..B. Porker, B.>I. 
26th or CameronianB, aged 19. 
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Sufiplemeni to Register. 


INov. 


7. At Midnaporc. Lfeut. E. T. Sprye, iiitcn>. 
and qu. mast. 24th N.I.. 31. , * « . 

tt. At Ilainuiidlc factory, Kishnagur, J. A. Grant, 
Esq., of Speymouth, N*B, 

^ At Kurnaul, Ens. W. T. Fergusson, 27th N.I. 
10. At Agra, suddenly, of apoplexy, Lieut. H. 
B. Walker, left wing European Ilegt 
12. At Cawnpore, of cholera. Major Satchwcll. 
assistant coinmiasary-general. 

13 At Dum Dum, Mary Oeorgiana, wife of 
Capt. Torekler, of the Artillery. 

15. At c:aleutta, Mr. John Smith, Marine 
Registry Office, aged 40. 

20. At Chinsurah, Lewis Betts, Esq., aged 52. 

22. At Kiddernore, O. t!attell. Esq., deputy 
ret^ter, general department, aged 40. 

— At Calcutta, Miss li. E. Brown, daughter ot 
Maj. Adam Brown. Madras establishment, aged 27. 

27 . At Cooly Bazaar, on board the ship Jnva, 
Mr. Charles Fuller, aged 23. 


Lately. (!apt. Smalpagc, of the Hth li.C., who 
was recently aptKiinteil 10 the comtnaml of the .‘Id 
Local Horse. He was drowned on his way to 
Saugor, in attempting to cross the Hilun Nuddee, 
about 22 miles distant from Miraapore. 

— At Agra, Lieut. Holland Watson, of the Euro- 
pean Hegiment. 




civil- A1>P:>INTMKNTS, Si«. 

Miw 28. H. Montgomerie. Esq., to be judge and 
criminal judge of < 'luldapah , hut to cotitiiiue to act 
as Judge of the Provinciai C.'uurt of Appeal and 
Circuit for Noithcm Division. 

J. Patemnstor, Esq., to be judge and criminal 
Judge of Bellary. 

June 1. T. Clarke, Esq,, to be head assistant to 
Register to Court of Sudr and Ft ujdaree Udalut. 

Aug. 7. T. I, P. Harris, Esq., to be register to 
the Provincial (!ourt of Apiieal and Circuit for 
Southern Division. 

14. H. Dickinson, Esq., to l)c first judge of 
Provincial C!ourt of Appeal and Circuit fur South- 
ern Division. 

W. R; Taylor, Esq., to be 9d judge of l*rovin- 
cial Court of Appeal and Circuit for .Southern 
Division. 


A. F. Bruce. Esq., to tje post master general. 

A. Freese, Esq., to act as collector and magis- 
trate of Chingleput. 

E. B. Glass, Esq., to act as judge and criminal 
judge of Chlcacole. 

T. L. Blane, Esq., to be collector and magistrate 
of Cuddapah. 

C. Pelly, Esq., to be sub collector and joint ma- 
gistrate of Bellary. 

21. J. Vaughan. Esq., to be 1st judge of Pro- 
vincial Court of Appeal and Circuit for Western 
Division. 

W. B. Anderson, Esq., to be 2 d judge of Pro- 
vincial Court of Appeal and Circuit for Western 
Division. 

T. E. J. Boileau, Esm, to be .3d judge of Pro- 
vincial Court of Appeal and Circuit for Western 
Division. 

H. Montgomerie, Esq., to be 3d judge of Pro- 
vincial Court of Appeal and IJircuit for Northern 
Division. 


P. H. Btrombom, Esq., to be judge and ci.<inlnal 
judge of Cudiiai>ah. 

H. D. Phillips, Esq., to act as deputy register 
to Court of Sudr and Foujdaree Uaalut, during 
Mr. Smith’s absence on leave; 


M. P. Daniell, Esq., to act as head assistant to 
principal collector and magistrate of Coimbatore, 
during the absence of Mr. Ftere on other duty, or 
until further ordera 


84. J* F. Thomas, Esq., to besole commissioner 
Ibr final acUustment of small claims withdrawn 
ftom Camado Fund. 


31. C. T; Kayd, Esq., to act as assistant judge 
and jdut Criminal judge of Chingleput, during 
absence of Mr. Baynes on afek ceit., or until fur- 
ther orders. 


Fm-focfgAe.— June fi. R. B. Sewell, Esq., to 
Europe, for health, vrith benefit of absentee regu- 
lation.— Aug. 31. C. R. Baynes, Esq., to Cape, for 
twelve months, for health.— E. & Ward, Esq., 
to Cape and N.S, Wales, for eighteen months, for 
health. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Ang.^\. The Rev. J. C. Street, to be chaplain 
of Nagpure. 

The Rev. C. JeafTreson, to be ^laplain of Can- 
nanore. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c!. 

Forf St. tSfiorge. May 2!), 18-38. — Assist. Surg. 
Quintin JuinieNon, ai.o„ to be surgeon, v. Meikle, 
dec. ; date of com. Kith May 1838. 

Surg. ( j. Desormeaux. to be a sutler intending sur- 
geon trom Kitb May, v. Meikle dix*. 

Surg. Robert Davidson to act as superintending 
surgeon from Kith May, during absence of Super- 
intending Surg. Wylie on other duty. 

Surg. W. A. Hughes to be garrison surgeon of 
Masuiipatain, v. Desormeaux piom. 

Surg. R. Bakie, m.d., to act as garrison surgeon 
at Baii{niU>re, during absence of Surg. Davidson, or 
til! furitier orders. 

Superintending .Surg. C. Desoimeaux posted to 
Hyderabad Subsidiary Force. 

Acting Superinteniling Surg. Robert Davidson 
attached to C!etitre Division of Asmy. 

June 1. — Capt. John Wilson, 3>th N.I., to be 
fort adj. at 'rrichinopoly, so long as his regt. may 
form pan of that garrison, or until further ortiers. 

Lieut. H. Watts, cnn>s of engineers, to be 2d 
assistant to civil engineer of 8 th division— but to 
continue to act us l-st assistant. 

June 8 ,— Lieut. Col. (Brev. Ctfi.) R. L. Evans, 
C.B., to be a brigadier of second elBss, and to com- 
mand Palax’cratn. 

June 12. — ‘Mth L, Inf. Ens. Thffimas Clerk to be 
lieut., V. Pices dec. ; date 8 th June 18.38. 

June 15 — Lieut. W. A. Orr, of .'irtillery, to be 
acting aid-de-camp to Right Hon. the Governor. 

June H ). — irtth N.J. En.s. John Robertson to be 
lieut., V. Bue 6 dec. ; date 11th April 1838. 

June 22. — 35fA N.T. Capt. E. E. Bruce to be 
major, Lieut. (Brev. (?apt.) F. S. Senior to be 
capt., and Ens. \V. G. Hay to be lieut., v. Macleod 
retired; date of coins. 12 th June 1838. 

3Utft N.I. Ens. E. A. H. Webb to be lieut., v. 
Pollock dev. ; date of com. 11 th June 1838. 

Aiith N.I. Ens. R. Cooper to be lieut., v. Marriott 
resigned ; date of com. liUh June 18.'18. 

June 21}. — 6th L. C. Comet W. N. Mills to be 
lieut., V. Marriott dec.; date of com. 23d June 
ia38. 

52d N.I. Capt. (Brev. Maj.) Charles St. John 
Grant to be major, Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) F. A. 
Clarke to be capt., and Ens. H. W. Tulloch to be 
lieut., V. Cameron dec.; date of com. 15th June 
1838. 

July 27-— 3rf Lt. Inf. Lieut. W. G. Yarde to be 
capt., and Ens. James Keating to be lieut., v. Pln- 
chard invalided ; date of corns. 24th July 1838. 

July 31.— Maj. Gen. James Allan. H. M. service, 
to command southern division, until arrival from 
England of Maj. General selected to fill vacant^ on 
general staff of army, or until further oed^s. . 

Aug.T. -^Infantry, Maj. S. W. Steel, from 3Ut 
N.I., to be lieut.-col., v. Cunningham dec. s date 
of com. 15th June 1838. 

SM N.I, Capt. (Brev. Mfd>) B. R. Hutchins to 
be major, Lieut. (Brev. Cant.) George Leacock to 
be capt., and Ens. Fred. Tempter to be lieut., in 
sue to Steel prom. ; date of coma. 18th June ISt^ 

Aug, 10.— Corps of Engineers. 8d- Lieut. W. H. 
Hors^ to be Ist-Lieut., v. Watts, dec. t date of 
com. 2 d Aug. 1838.— Su^num. 2d-Lieut. J. W. 
Tombs brought on efiSeeuve strength fenm Sd Aug* 
1838, to complete estab. 

Aug. 14 .— 4 rA L. C Comet S. T. Wation.to be 
lieut., V. Gamier dec. t date of 

1JL3K. ■ -.I'.... -r 
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. Liottt»C, ‘J. Cook to be adj. of A. troop home 
birkffnde and to detachment of artillery in Mysore, 
V. Gunthorpe. 

Assist, Joseph Adams, m.o., to be civil 
surg. in Malabar. 

Auff. 17»— Capt. D. Babington, 17th N.I., to he 
sub.-Rssiflt. com. gen., v. Gamier dec. ; but to con- 
tinue to act. in his present situation till relieved by 
Capt Whistler. 

Attg.HA, — 32d N.I. Ens. David Blair to be lieut.. 
V. O'Connor dep» ; date of com. 17th Aug. 1838. 

Augm 2fi.— I.ieut. A. T. Allan, H.M. 57th regt., 
to act aaaide-de'Cnmp to MaJJ^en. Allan, command- 
ing southern dtv ision of the army. 

Capt. O. M. Macleane, 4.1d N I., to act as pay- 
master at Trlchinopoly, during absence t)f 
Capt. Douglas on other duty, or until further or- 
ders. 

Aug.Sh—lKithy.l, £ns..S.I. Cnrfield to he lieut, 
V. Hughes dec,; date of com. 10th Aug. 183a 

49f/i N.I. liieut (Brev. Capt.) llichard Hall to 
be c^t, and Rns. Henry Man to bo lieut. in sue. 
to Wnanncll prom. ; date of corns. 2d June ia3U. 

Permitted to retire from the Servire . — June 1. 
Cant. A. M. Campbell, 7th L.C., on pension of a 
major.— 12. Capt S. Stuart's permission to retire 
cancelled. — lOtn Maj. Win. Macleud, 35th N.I., on 
pension of a liout.-col. 

Permitted to Rreittn the Service . — June 19. Lieut. 
Edgar Marriott, 45th N.I. 
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Ang.i. At OotBeamund, 1st Lieut. H. Watts, 
of. the Engineers. 

5. At Cootamputty, about 40 miles lirom Trlcho- 
nopoly, George Gairow, S^q.. late first Judge of 
the Provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit for 
Southern Division. 

0. At Tanjorp, Lieut. I-lenry Gamier, 4th L.C., 
and sub-assistant commissary general. 

10. At C'annanore, W. O. Shakespear, Esq., late 
first judge of the Provincial f!f>urt of Appeal and 
Circuit for the Western Division, 

10. At Vizagapatam, the wife of the Rev, Vin- 
cent Short land, chaplain of that station; also, on 
the 18th, Rebecca, infant daughter of the same, 
aged 12 days, having survived her mother only 43 
hours. 

17. At Bangalore, LieuLand Brev. Capt. H. E. C. 
O'Connor, 32d N.I. 

19. At Janlnah, Lieut, and Qu. Mast. E. Hughes. 
3nth N.I. 

2.3. At Ootaenmund, Henrietta Cecilia, lady of 
John Sullivan, Esq., aged 35. 

2f). At Madras, 11. .Skill, Esq., late actuary and 
amiuntant of the Government Bank. 

Lately. Natiianiel Webb, Esq., late postmaster 
general .at Madras, at the advanced age of seventy- 
six years, sixty of which he had lived in India. 

— At Bellary, Lieut. Morris, II M. 4i8t Re^. 


iSombap. 


Suppleineni to Renter, 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Kurope . — May 29. Capt. W. II. Macaulay, 
21st N.I., for health (via Bombay). — June 12. 
Lieut. W. Marriott, 6th L.C., lor health. — Capt. 
A. M. Campbell, 7th L.C. (to embark from West- 
ern Coast.— 17. Lieut. .1. K. fi. Timmins, of ar- 
tillery.— Capt. J. Blaxland, 47th N.I. — Aug. .‘I. 
Ens. A, Ross, doing duty with 18lh N.I. (to embark 
from Western Coast), for health.— 7. Lieut. Cril. 
W. J. Bradford, 47th N.I.— Lieut. Robert Bryce, 
19th N.I., for health.— Lieut. Robert Farquhar, 
2Kth N.I. — 10. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) E. J. Gas- 
coigne. :10th N.I., for health. — Assist. .Surg. Ladd. 
—14. Lieut. D. Birley, 27th N.I., for health.— 24. 
Lieut. (Brev. c:apt.) S. F. Mackenzie, 2d L.C. — 
26. Capt. W. S. Bury, 2d L.C. (to proceed vid 
Calcutta.) 

To S«o.— May 29. Lieut. Col. W. P. Cunning- 
h.am, 37th N.I., for two vears, fur health (also to 
N.S. Wales). — Aug. 24. Capt. Charels Boldero, de- 
puty assist, qu. mast. gen. Centre Division, for 18 
months, for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

July 28* Lady Raffles, from London and Riode 
Janeiro; Courier, from Mauritius. — .10. Strath 
JRden, from London.— Auo. 2. Reliance, from 
London.— 3. Grecian, from Sydney, &c. — 12. H. 
M.S. Volage, from Plymouth, Cape, &c.— 13. 
Branken lifoor. Smith, from London and Matiri- 
this.— 1& Orwell, and Minerva, both from London. 
—18. Miranda, from Mauritius. — 28. Hindostan, 
from London and Madeira ; Colombo, from London. 
Departures. 

Auo. 5. Oreetes, for Singapore and China.— 12* 
SacoA, for Northern Porta.— 14. La Belle Alliance* 
for Straits and China.— 18. Caledonia, for N.S* 

Wales 10. Courier, for Moulmeiu.— 21. H.M.S* 

Ratthuhake, fbr Trincomallce and Eneland.— 29. 
H.M.S. Volage, for Calcutta.— 30. H.M.S. Wo{f, 
fbr Trincomulee and England. 


June 15. On board the .<f nno Raberteon, Lieut. 
Col. W. P. Cunningham, 35th N.I. 

Ifi. At Btnjftelote, Charlotta, wifie of Assist Surg. 
J» Lawremse, 34th L.I. 

9. At Secunderebad, Jessie, wife of Capt 
lSv8tis:'mN.I. 

At KaUiptse; Riding Master William Hamil- 
toiitf lat L. Cavalry. 

on route to Baiwalore, of cholera, 
.wlw of Ueut. H. Houghton, Madras 

N, S. Vol.27. No. 107. 


GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

SlirEUlNTENOENnK OF THE INDIAN NAVY— 
CAl'T. OLIVER — SIR C. MALCOLM. 

Sonihay Castle, July 2, 1838. — Capt. 
Robert Oliver, R.N., who has been ap- 
pointed by the Hon. the Court of Direc- 
tors to the office of Superintendent of 
the Indian Navy, having arrived at this 
presideney by the H. C. steamer Berenice, 
will take upon himself the duties of su- 
perintendent of the Indian navy from this 
date accordingly. 

The Right Hon. the Governor in 
Council requests Rear-Admiral Sir C. 
Malcolm will accept his cordial thanks 
on the occasion of his quitting the im- 
portant office of superintendent of the 
Indian Navy, in which he has, for the 
last ten years, faithfully and zealously 
watched over and advanced the interests 
of the honourable and scientific corps 
under bis command, and ably assisted 
Government in his station. 

During this period he has been emi- 
nently successful in elevating the charac- 
ter of the service, and in encouraging and 
promoting the scientific objects in which 
its enterprising officers have been en- 
gaged. Geography and navigation have 
received many interesting and valufd>le 
additions in the surveys and researches 
carried on during his superintendence, in 
which much is attributable tohis judiclhuis 
instructions and suggestions. In the in- 
troduction and establishment of steam- 
navigation to the Red Sea, Sir Chariee 
Malcolm's exertions have beui cone]^* 
cuous. 

The Governor in Counefl is pleaged fo 
direct that such honour be ^ 

Rear-Admiral & Charles MalCohn dv^hi 
bis residence here, as he haa 
ceived. 

(«G) 
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ACTiird aovsRKOft. 

Prodamatinn. — Bombay CaolU^ July 
11, 1838. — Whereas, by the death of the 
Right Hon. Sir Robert Grant, G.C.H., 
governor of the Presidency of Bombay 
(which took place at Dapooree, at 5 p.m. 
of the 9th of this month), the charge of 
the odice of Governor of the Presidency 
aforesaid, has devolved on the PIoii. 
James Parish, Esq., conformably to the 
statute of the 3d and 4th of our late most 
gracious sovereign William tlie Fourth. 

It is therefore hereby proclaimed, that 
the lion. jMtncs Parish, Esq., has this 
day taken charge of the said office of Go- 
vernor of the Presidency of Bombay, and 
of its dependencies. 

The Hon. the Governor is pleased to 
make the following appointments on his 
personal staff : — 

Major O. Felix to be private secretary. 

Capt. J. Johnson to be military secretary. 

Capt. J. Rose, 55th regt., aide-de-camp. 

R. Rrown, £sq., surgeon in attendance. 

AUGMENTATION TO THE ARMY. 

Bombay Castle^ July 12, 18.38. — The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to direct, that the strength of the several 
regiments of Native Infantry of the army 
of this presidency, be augmented, by an 
addition of ten men per company. 

Sept 3. —The Hon. the Governor in 
Council is pleased to direct, that an ad- 
ditional augmentation of ten men, and 
one havildar, and one naick per company 
be made to the several regiments of Na- 
tive Infantry of the army of this presi- 
dency. The establishment of each com- 
pany being from this date, six havildars, 
six naiques, and one hundred sepoys. 

NEW MEMBER OF COUNCIL. 

Bombay Castle, July 25, 1838. — The 
Hon. John Andrew Dunlop, Plsq. , ap- 
pointed by the Hon. the Court of Direc- 
tors to be a provisional member of this 
government, has this day taken the oaths 
and his seat in the Council of Bombay, 
under the usual salute from the garrison. 

COURT-MARTIAL. 

MAJOR G.C. PAUL. 

Bead- Quarters, Poona, June 23, 1838. 
—At a general court-martial held in can- 
tonments near Baroda, on the 2d June 
1838, Capt. G. C. Paul, 3d,L.C., was 
^raigned on the following charge 

First Count. — That he, the said Capt. 
G. C. Paul, did, at the village of Nad, in 
tbe Fergunnah of Pitland, in the Pro- 
vince of Guzerat, on the 21st Nov., in 
the year 1885, feloniously and wilfully 
.make an assault on Teja Bhowan, 
a chowkedar and inhabitant of the said 
village, Ai^. th^n ai;|id there, with his 
hand6 and feet, feloniously, wilfully, and 
Of his maitce aforethought^ did strike. 


beat, and kick the said Teja Bbowa^ in 
and upon his belly, breast, and sides, an4* 
did then and there give him, the said Teja 
Bhowan, divers mortal bruises, of which 
he, the said Teja Bhowan, did then and 
there almost immediately afterwards die, 
and the said Capt. G. C. Paul did, then 
and tlipre, in the manner and form afore- 
said, feloniously, wilfully, and of his ma-' 
lice aforethought, kill and murder the said 
Teja Bhowan. 

NecoiidCoMNf.— Thathe, tlie said Capt. 
G. C. Paul, did, ut the time and place 
aforesaid, with his hands and feet, feloni- 
ously, wilfully, and of his malice afore- 
thought, assault, cast, push, and throw 
the said Teja Bhow'an into a pit, or hole, 
in the ground, by means of which he, tbe 
said Teja Bhowan, did almost immedi- 
ately afterwards die, and the said Capt. 
G. C. Paul did then and there, in the 
mariner and form aforesaid, feloniously, 
wilfully, and of bis malice aforethought, 
kill and murder tlie said Teja Bhowan. 

Ui>on which charge the ^urt came to 
the following decision : — 

Finding . — That the prisoner, Capt. 
(now Mnjor) G. C. Paul, of the 3d L. C., 
is not guilty of murder, as set forth in the 
first count of the charge, bet that he is 
guilty of manslaughter. 

That he is not guilty of theaecond count. 

The Court, having found 
the prisoner guilty as above specified, 
does adjudge him to pay to our Sovereign 
l..udy the Queen a fine of Rt. 1000 Bom- 
bay currency. 

(Signed) R. A Willis, Brig. -gen.. 
President. 

Approved and confinned. 

(Signed) John Keane, Lieut. -gen., 
Commander-in-chief. 

The Court having found the prisoner 
guilty to the extent above recorded, and 
passed what appears to it an adequate 
sentence, feels it proper to state that it 
does not consider Major Paul to have 
been actuated by any cruelty and vicious- 
ness of disposition in the act which pro- 
duced the fatal result which has lea to 
the present trial. 

Remarks by the Commander^in^ Chief.— ^ 
The Commander-In-Chief thinks it ne- 
cessary to observe, that by approving and 
confirming tbe sentence of tJie Court, he 
must not he understood to imply, that 
the case, distressing as it is, was of that 
extremely aggravated character, which is 
ascribed to it in some of the representa- 
tions recorded in the proceedings. His 
Excellency attaches credit to the assu- 
rances of Capt. (now Major) Paul liimsdf, 
that the unfortunate person deceased, re- 
.ceived but a single blow, which was. from 
the hand ; and this aoeount seems to him 
confirmed by the appearance of the body 
as described by the thanhadar 'Cf;,^ ;iinL 
lage, whose modemte aiM jAwIVw 
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cftndfd statement presents a strong con- 
to the manifest exaggeration of some 
of the other 'witnesses. 

Even under this mitigated view of the 
case, however, his Excellency cannot but 
regard it as one of the most painful niu 
tiire. The lesson it affords, will, he is 
persuaded, never be effaced from the mind 
of Cnpt. (now Major) Paul himself; and 
in observing the unhappy consequences 
which an ofticcr of high professional at- 
tainments, and ordinarily of the mildest 
and most conciliatory deportment to the 
natives, has, by one hasty act, entailed on 
himself and others, his Excellency trusts 
that the officers in the army in general 
will perceive the importance of preserv- 
ing, under all circumstances of provoca- 
tion, those steady habits of self-control 
and forbearance which are amongst the 
highest ornaments of the military pro- 
fession. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Jum 12. Lieut. J. W. Auld, adj. of (?andcish 
Bhecl Corps, to bean assist, and magistrate in that 
province. 

13. Mr. A. St. J. Richardson to be assistant to 
principal collector of Surat. 

Mr. W.J. Turquand to be assist, to collector of 
Tanna. 

Lieut. G. Fulljamcs to be assistant to mint enm- 
neer ; and Lieut. W • S. Stuart to do duty under the 
same. 

Assist. Surg. A. Gibson to be superintendent of 
Botanical (i^cn at Dapoora. 

18. J. P. Willoughby, Ksq., to be secretary in at- 
tendance on Right, lion. Uie Governor. 

Juljf 20. Lieut. J . Jjicob, of Artillery, to be stiper- 
intendent of experiments in boring for water in 
Guzerat. 

J. P. Willoughby, Esq., resumed charge of his 
duties as secretary to (iovemment in secret, politi- 
cal, and judicial departments. 

24. Mr.W. S. Boyd to he collector and magistrate 
of Belgaum,and political agent in Southern Mah- 
ratta country, and to continue to act as secretary to 
Government in general department. 

Mr. J. A. Dunlop to lie second puisne judge of 
Sudder Dewonce and Foujdarco Adawlut and judi- 
cial commissioner for Guzerat and Goncan The 
present acting appointments in Court to conthiue 
in force. 

2A. Mr. D. A. Blane to be collector and magistrate 
of Khandmh. 

Mr.Wm. Simson to act as collector and magistrate 
of Belgaura, and political agent in Southern Mah- 
xatta oountiy. 

Mr. R. K. Pringle to act as collector and magis- 
trate of Tanna. 

Mn H. P. Malet to act as first assistant to collec- 
tor and magistrate of Khandcish. 

Mr. Edm. Montgomerie to act as deputy civil au- 
ditor and mint master. 

' Mr. J. M. Campbell to be acting advocate general 
and ex-officio president of Committee for manage- 
ment of House of Correction. 

2^ Capt F. D. Bagshawe, in charge of bazaars, 
to be poatmaster at Belgaum. 

Aug, Sfii Mr. W. £■ Frere to be deputy registrar 
nf Sudder Dewonee and Foujdaree Aoawlut. 

, Mr* A. B^mfngton to be assistant judge and ses- 
atort juw M Ahmedabod. 

" Mr. D. Davidson confirmed in situation 

- of iklrdauiBtaat to collector of Tanna. 



Furloughs, 4‘c*'— June 28. Mr. Gregor Grant, at 
the Cape of Good Hope, an extension from twdve 
to eighteen months, for hea]th.-~July 19. Mr. John 
Harkness, professor of general literature in Elphin- 
stone Collie, to Europe, for health.— 25. Mr. A. S. 
Le Messuner, adv. gen., for four months, to sea, 
for health. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

June 27. The Rev. A. Stackhouse, m.a. (admitted 
on estab. on lath June), to take charge of duties of 
Colaba, during absence of tlic Rev. E. P. Williams, 
on leave to Hoonah. 

Auf^. 10. The Rev. W. K. Fletcher, m.a., to be 
Lord Ilishop's chaplun, and to hold himself in reo^ 
diness to accompany his Lordship on his visitation 
of Guzerat. 

The Hcv. Alfred Stockhouse to be acting chap- 
lain, and to take charge of duties of Byculla church 
and district, during alwcnce of the Rev. W. K. 
Fletcher; and in meantime to proceed to Poona, to 
assist chaplain in the Deccan, until his services are 
rcciuired at Byculla. 


MILITAUY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Bombay Cfuttle, June 7. 18^18. — Supemum. 2d- 
I/icut. Geo. McLco(i, of Engineers, to be tempora- 
rily assistant superintending engineer at presidency. 

Re/ft. of Artillery, Ijieut. tOrev. Capt.) C. Lucas 
to be capt., and 2d-Licut. T. Gaisfnrd to be Ist- 
licut., in sue. to Foy dee. ; date .‘X)th March 1838. 

Maj. F. P. T.ester to be agent for manufacture of 
gun carriages, in sue. to Brev. Maj. Foy dec. 

Lieut. H. ('reed to act .os adl. to 2d liat. Artillery, 
on <lei)artureof Lieut. U. C'recu with detachment to 
Pcisian Gulf. 


Lieut. J. Sinclair, 23d N.!., to act to adj. to de- 
tachment of that regt. at Tonnah, from 1st June. 


Lieut. F. Forbes, 3d N.L, to act as adj. to wing of 
that regt. at Mailigaum, consisting of five compa- 
nies, from 27th May. 

2*2d N.I, Ideut. R. Lewis to be adj., v. l^eckie 
placed under orders of political agent in Myhee 
Caunta, Lieut. P. Shaw to continue to act as adj. 
until Lieut. Lewis joins. 

2Ath N.I. Lieut. G. H. Bcllasis to bead}*, v. Ram- 
say proceeded to Europe. 

liicut. (7. P. I lonner to act as qu. mast, to 2d L.C., 
from 22d April last, v. Hamilton dec. 

Capt. J. Pope, 17th N. I., to act as interp. In Hin- 
doastance and Maliratta to left wing of that re^, on 
departure of right wing and head-quarters to M^li- 
gaum 

Jufie 11. — Maj. Taylor, in v, estab., pLzoed at dis- 
posal of Ct)m.-in-chief of the garrison, for purpose 
of being app. to command of Sion Fort. 

Lieut. Col. Griffiths to proceed on a tour of in- 
spection of arsenals of Poona division of army, dur- 
ing approaching monsoon. 

June 14 — Tdeut. W. .S. Stuart, of Engineers, to 
be su)>erintendcnt of repairs, and surveyor of build- 
ings, without limits of town of Bombay. 

Junel6.—Re^rt>ofArtitlery. Maj. F. Schuler to 
be licut. col., v, Lester dee. ; date 4th June 1838. 
—Capt. (Drev. Maj.) G W. Gibson to be major, 
Licut. (Brev. Capt.) H. W. Trevelyan to be capt., 
and 2d-Lieut. J. B.Woosnan to be Ist-lieut, in sue* 
to Sehuler prom, s date 4th June 1838. 

June 18.— Capt. J. D. Browne, 10th N.I., to pom- 
mand detachment over Suhsidiaiy Gaols at Trdm- 
bay and Sion, from 2<t Jan. to 7th March 1838. 

Lieut. R. J. Shaw to act aa brigade major at 
Deesa, on departOre of Capt. Wenn from station, 
until arrival ofCapt. Wilson. 

2d-Lieut. W. Massie to act as qu. mast, to Istbat 
Artillery, v. 11. Creed app. acting a^^to2d bat 

Lieut. J. C. Wright, 9th N.I., to be quk mast and 
inteip. in Hindoostanee to that rqgt* v. Skinner 
who resigns on b^fi app. acting de^ty jud|^ idlv. 
general. 


June 20.— Tho foltowing^appointments made in 
Ordnance Commissariat Department, in oonae- 
quence of promotion of Capt Gibsontoa ifiXjmty: 
— Brev.CaptWaiden, senior deputy corntpl w ary, to 
bccommisMqry of stores, and to b ^ 
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grnm Brev. CanU Faiquhawon app. to ai^al M 
Ahmeitauggur; Brey.Capt Wabb to be junior, ai^ 
to act as senior deputy at presidency, during ab- 
sence of Maf. Laurie; Brev. (Tapt. Grant, acting 
junior deputy at presidency, to be deputy commis- 
sary of st^ at Deesa ; and Capt. C. Lucas to act 
as junior deputy at presidency until further orders. 
~The exchange of stations between Brev. Capts. 
Webb and Grant not to take place until 1st Oct. 

June 21.— Deputy Assist. Cora. Gen. G. Pope app. 
to charge of commissariat duties at Ahmedabud 
^his app. to act as assist, com. gen. cancelled). 

Lieut. CoL Gibbon to be a brigadier of 2d class. 

Assist. Surg. R. B. Owen, m.d., to be vaccinator 
at presidency, and surgeon to coroner, and to have 
medical charge of police at presidency. 


Assist. Suig. C. Morehead, m.o., to bestoreke^r 
at European General Hospital, and to have medical 
charge of Gaol, House ui Correction, and Byculla 
Schools. 


Assist. Surg. R. Brown, u.d., to be surgeon to 
Right Hon. the Governor. 

The following officers to have rank of capt by 
brevet :—Licuts. G. C. Stockley, 7th N.I., from 
29th May l!i38; T. Cleather, regt of Artillery, ftom 
6th June 1838. 


June 22.— Lieut Strachey, of Engineers, to be 
temporarily attached as an assistant to executive 
engmeerat Poona. 

June 97.--Lieut. E.W. Agar, 3d N.I., to act as adj. 
to detachment of that regt at Asseerghur. from 2Hth 
March to 17th April last ; also, to act as qu. mast 
and paym. to that regt., during absence of Lieut 
and Qu. Mast. Crawford, on duty at Malligaum. 

Copt C. Birdwood, fort adj. at Asseerghur, to act 
as interp. to troops forming that garrison, from211tli 
March, during Lieut. Crawford’s absence on duty 
at Malligaum. 

Cadets of Cavalry L. M. Jones, F. H. Denys, and 
P. L. Brooke admitted on estab., and prom, to cor- 
nets. — Cadets of Infantry W. A. Anderson. S. 
Thacker, W. E. Macleod. W. W. Taylor, H. Lan- 
caster, T. S. Sorell, H. Miles, H. Pottingcr. and 
T. G. Ricketts admitted on estab., and prom, to 
ensigns. 

June 29.— Lieut C. R. Hogg, and Lieut. G. F. 
Sympson, European regt., former to act us adj., and 
latter as qu. mast, to a detachment of that regt, 
from date of its marching into town barracks of 
Bombay. 

Ens. C. J. Symonst, at his own request, removed 
ftom Europ. Kegt o 6th N.I., as 4th ensign. 

Juljf 3. — Lieut. W. F. Hay, 3d L.C., to be staff 
officer to detachment at Baimeer, in sue. to Lieut 
Supple, refoined his corps. 

Juttf 5. — Lieut D. E. Mills, deputy paymaster 
at Deesa, to take charge of executive engineer's 
department at that station, as a temp, arrange- 
ment, on departure of Col. Kilner. 

Lieut. R. Creed to be adj. to 2d bat. of Artillery, 
V. Grant appointed deputy commissary of Ord- 
nance. 


Julff 12.— Capt. H. C. Teasdale, 25th N.I., to 
command detachment over convicts employed in 
making road between Trombay and Sion. 

Brev. Capt. R. Farquhar, fort aiti, at Surat, to 
act aa interp. to left wing of 17th N.I., during ab- 
aence of Capt. Pope on duty. 

LieuL J. C. Supple, 13th N.I., to act aa adj. to 
left wing of that regt 


The undermentiemed Cadets for Infantry per- 
nmently posted to regts., to fill existing vacan* 
dest—w. A. Anderson, L.W. Europ. Regt.; Sa- 
muel Thacker, 9ih N.I. ; W. E. Macleod, 2oth 
rP'J B*W. Europ. Re^; James Rose, 

* ®owdd Cameron, L.’W. Europ. Regt. ; 
S. W. Brown, 2fith N.I. ; Arthur Morris, 4th do, 

Ci^ts of Infantry C. T. Trower and George 
Stack admitted on estab., and prom, to ensigns. 

Mr. Robert Collum, m.d., admitted on estab. as 
an assist; surgeon 

Assist. Surg, placed at disposal of Su- 

perintendent of India Navy, for duty in that 
nranch of service. 


^ E, H. S. Bowdich 

gdJJ OTgi Cameron adsiiittea on estab. and prom. 

VnWWiamNdilaQOy 111.0;/ estab. 

as NB sisistt surgton. 


Tbe undermentioned offlegfs. imikod;a«l . ra. 
posted to regts.: — Ene. Robert Riehards, lath 
Nov. 1835, to dd N.I.: Ena; J. L. Hoare, Sth 
Dec. 1836. to 13th N.I. 

July 14. — Capt. J. Grant to act as senior deputy 
commissary of ordnance at presidency, until arri< 
val of Capt. W. Webb. 

July, 18.— Capt. J. S. Grant, of engineers, to act 
as inspecting engineer of northern division of army, 
during absence of Major Jopp. 

July 19 — Sth N.I. Ens. A. Hogg to be lieut., v. 
Cruickshank, dec. ; date 7th July IfKlfL 

Ens. Henry Stanley to rank, from 7th July ia38, 
and posted to 6th N.I., v. Hogg prom. 

Lieut. A. N. Aitchison, 13th N.L. to be fort adj. 
at Surat, on arrival of his regt. at that station. 

Lieut, and Adj. G. Hutt to act as qu.-mast., and 
Ens. H. Kenning, 21st N.I., to act as Interp. to 
Gulumitfuse Bat., during period Lieut. Cleather 
may hold charge of the bat. 

Lieut. R. Dennis, '.th N.I., to be adj., v. Cruick* 
shank dec.; date 7th July IKIU. 

Assist. Surgs. Deas and J. McKenaie directed to 
proceed to presidency, for the puT|x>se of being 
employed in Indian navy; the one gs successor to 
Assist. Surg. Thatcher, the other os medical officer 
in waiting. 

July 21.— Assist. Surg. Cramond to relieve Assist. 
Surg. Deas on duties of acting civil surgeon at 
Broach. ( This app. sincf! cancelled.) 

July 24. — Assist. Surgeon C. Thsgeher, having 
arriv^ at presidency, placed at disposal of Com. in 
chief. 

July 25.— Lieut. R. J. Shaw, European regt., to 
be sub. assist, com. gen. in chargci, of bazaars at 
Poona. Lieut. Preedy to act as baaiar master un- 
til arrival of Lieut. Shaw. 

Lieut. W. B. Salmon, assist, baroar master at 
Poona, to act as sub.-assist. com. gmi. in charge of 
bazaars at Deesa. 

July 2a— 13tA N.L Ens. W. H. C. Lye to be 
lieut., v. Chambers, dec. ; date lOtk luly 1839. 

1st or Gr. N.I. Ens. A. C. Honner to be lieut., 

V. Crockett transf. to inv. estab.; date 19th July 

18 .%. 

The undermentioned officers ranked and posted 
to regts., viz. — Ens. W. M. Lcckie v. Lye prom., 
10th July 1833, to 13th N.I. ; Ens. J. M. Wiseman, 

V. Honner prom., 19th do., to 1st or Gr. N.I. 

July 29.— Lieut. W. Duncan, 24th N.L, to be 
aide-de-camp to Hon. the Governor from lltli July 

July .30.— Cadet of Infantry H. E. Marriot ad- 
mitted on estab. and prom, to ensign. 

3.— I.iciit. N. P. McDougall, 13th N.I., to 
be cuinmissarlat agent at Surat. 

Auff. 7.— Capt. E. Stanton, regt. of artillery, to be 
acting ordnance assistant ; Capt. Cc^hfaui conti- 
nuing in charge of office until arrival of CaptStan- 
ton at presidency. 

Lieut. T. Minster, 11th N.I., to ket as line adj. 
at Bh(X)j, during absence of Lieut. Postans. 

Lieut. J. C. Wright, 9th N.I., to act as interp. hi 
Hindoostanec to left wing 1 ;Jth N . 1. , from Bth J unc. 

Auif. 1.3. Lieut. L. Brown, 6th N.L, to act as in- 
teri>. m IIind(K>stanee to wing of 3tl N.I. at Mal- 
ligauin, from 27th May last, as a temp, arrange- 
ment. 

Lieut. W. B. Salmon, assist, superintendent of 
bazaars, to act as 8ub.-assi8t. com. gen. and in 
charge of bazaars at Poona, and Lmut H. W. 
Preedy, 26th N. I., to act as assist, superintoodent 
of bazaars at Poona, from 7th June last, aia a 
temp, arrangement. 

Avg. 14.— Maj. E. W. Jones, 3d N.L, eonfirmed 
in command of Asseerghur, as a gnvmninent eom- 
mand, from Ist March last. 

Aug.^20. — Assist. Surg. J. H. Peart app. to medi- 
cal duties of civil station of Boach, (Mr. Cmp ' 
mond’s nomination cancelled.) 

Aug. 21.— Lieut. R. Creed, of artillery, tote' 
bazaar master to field detaidiiiient in Penum Gul4 
from 22d June la»t 

Assist. Surg. Cramend appb to medleil filhcib« ' 
Bhooj retideney, in addHioo-to his vegiinaatudli^v.^. 
ties, during abaenee of AroifL Snif. 

Sind^ ..n '‘j-- ■' 

Aug. 30 .— 2 d Lieut. R« Slxadicy, of ieDgliieerV»>C^ ^ ' 
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be MB flidcttticmal aosistant todvil engineer in Khitti- 
deisbf an a tempenraty measure. 

Sepr. 1.— fins. C. R. W. Hetvey* 13th N.I., am- 
iirmed as qu.-mast and interp. in Hindoostanec to 
that n gt.» he having completed two years* duty. 

Lieut. W. J. Eastwfck, 12th N.I., and Lieut. J. 
D. Leckie, 22d do., placed at disposal of Govein- 
xiient of India. 

Sfipi^ LicuU-eol. and Brcv.-col. E. 

Frederick to be col., v. Cf)X dec.; and Maj. W. 
Spiller to be lieut-col., v. Frederick ptoiii. ; date 
2ULh June la'lH. 

5th N.i.— Capt. T. B, Aitchlson to be major, 
Lieut. J. C. Heath to becapt., and Eiis. A. J. Al- 
eock to be licut., in sue. to Spiller prom.; date 
2Uih June Kk'W. 

Ens. W. W. Taylor to ha\ e rank from 19th July 
ItkiH, and posted to Ath N.l. 

Capt. ('. C. Rcbenack, 25th N.l, to act as de> 
puty judge adv.gen. Poona division of army, urdil 
arrival or Capt. Muit, the officer app. to that 
situation. 

Hettd-Qtutrters, June 5, 183R.— Lieut.-col. P. Fea- 
ron removed from i:uh to 2d or Gr. N.I., and 
LieuL-ool. F. Rooine from latter to former cor{)s. 

June 14. — Surg. J. McMorris posted to 26th N.l. 

June 21.—Maj. E. H. Willock to command artll- 
lery in northern division of army. 

Maj. G. W. Gibson (late prom.) to join head 
quarters of Golundauze Bat. at Ahmediiuggur. 

June 26 — Ena. J. Rose to do duty with 25th N.l. 
until further orders. 

The following young officers to do duty : — Cor> 
nets L. M. Jones ancT P. L. Brooke with head- 
quarters of horse artillery at Poona. — Ensigns W. 
A. Jnderson with 24th N.l. ; S. Thacker, 21st do. ; 
W. E. Macleod, 15th do. ; W. W. Taylor, 25th do. ; 
II. Lancaster, 2^ do.; T S. Sorell, 21st do.; II. 
Miles, 25th do.; H. I'ottinger, 23d do. 

July 2, — Lieut.*coI. F. Schuler (late prom.) posted 
to Golundauze Bat. of artillery. 

Surg. A. Tawse posted to 7th N.l. 

Tramferred to Invalid EstahH/ihment, — July 19. 
Lieut. B. H. Crockett, 1st or Gr. N.l. 

Iletumed to duty, frttm Europe, — June 27- Capt. 
G. Robinson, 4th N.l — July 4. Lieut. C. 1*. 
Leesum, 25lh N.l. — 12. Capt. J. S. Grant, engi> 
neers. — Aug. 21. Assist. .Surg. J. II. Peart. —Sept. 
4. Lieut. W. E. Rawlinsoii, European Hegt. 


FURLOIJUIIS. 

To E'/rope.— June 11. Licut. R. II. Wardell, .5th 
N.l., on private affairs.— July 14. Lieut. A Wel- 
stead, 2lBt N.I., for health. — in. Lieut. (Brev. 
Capt.) H. Hart, Cth N.l., for one year, on private 
affairs —20. Maj. H. 1). Robertson, 9th N.L— 
Sept. 4. Lieut. W. Ptirves, !Kh N.l. 

To NtH^ffherry Ht’W#.— Sept. 4. Licut. and Adj. P. 
E. W'arburton, marine bat., for six months, on 
private affairs. 

To Cnpe of Good Hope.— June 7» Brev. Capt, C. 
Blood, artillery, for six montlis, in extension, for 
health. 

Ganeelfed.— June 7. The leave to Ajmere granted 
to MaJ« H:. W. Jones, .Id N.I., on 17th May.— .'ill. 
The uoexpired portion of leave to Egypt granted 
to Surg. J. McLennan, from 24th March last. 

MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

June?.— Commander Hawkins to act as senior 
oflicer in Persian Gulf, during absence of Commo- 
dore Pepper at presidency on med. cert., from 1st 
April. 

June 11.— Midsh. Christopher to be acting lieut. 

Juki SRt— TJeut Webb to command the steam 
Vessel AUitonta, in room of Commander K. Lowe 
absent on sick oart** from 27th June. 

Capt Bruoka to supersede Commander Haw- 
kins as senior officer in Perrian Gulf, and to be 
acting oofamodore fkom 12th June; 

Lieub ''BiNBk1e;to corntnand the Euphratee, in 
coniequcnew/br Aclfna; ^ Commandet Nott beiiig 
permitted to virit presnency on med. cert., ftom 
21st JUOBV.. V.: ■ - 


Au/^, 18.— Lieut. R. S. Smith, I.N., at his own 
request, trausf. to Invalid eaiablishment. 

Aug, 25.— Capt. G. J. Jameson, Ist a«8i8tant to 
auditor general, relieved, at his own request, from 
marine and steam store duties of audit department,' 
flrnm 1st Sept, f** The lion, the Governor in Coun- 
cil has much pleasure in expressing his approba- 
tion of the very efficient manner in which Capt. 
J.imcsun has conducted the duties of that depiurt- 
mcnt.**J 

Licut. G. Robinson, l.N , and assistant to con- 
troller of dock yards, to be assistmt to military 
auditor general for maruie and steam store duties, 
from 1st Sept. 

Aug. 29 — Commander J. H. Wilson's resigna- 
tion of the service, upon pension laid down by tho 
Hon. Court of 9th May la'MI, accepted of, from 
date of his embarkation for England. The Hon. 
the Governor in Council has much satisfaction in 
acknowledging on this occasion, the long and meri- 
torious services of Commander Wilson, more par- 
ticularly those which he hits rendered in the first 
introduction of steam communication by the Red 
Sea.**j 

Licut. A. S. Williams to be controller of the dock 
yard, pending a reference to tlie Hon. Court. He 
will receive ^arge from, and act for Commander 
Wilson until his final departure. 

Lieut. A. H. Nott. I.N ., to be assistant to super- 
intendent of Indian Navy, during Lieut. Williams' 
employment as controller of the dock yard, or until 
further orders. 

Sept. 4.— Lieut. Smith, iiiv. estab., permitted to 
reside on Malabar Coa&t, for a period of six months, 
for health. 


Furloughs. —Mig. 20. Mr. Purser Boyce, l.N., to 
Europe, for health.— 23. Licut. Swan, to Europe, 
for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

JuxK 14. Lavinia, from Mocha. — ^23. Eleanor, 
from Bencoolen.— 24. Drwngan, from Penang. — 
30. H. Steamer B&rc/tire, firom Red Sea; Sw/- 
tnna, from Calcutta.— July 6. 5m>6me, from 
Cylon — 16. Parrark JIall, from Colombo. — 17. 
Betsey, from Calcutta.— 18. John Denniston, from 
Ceylon.— 1.0. Earl of Clare, from Mauritius.— 24. 
Sultana, from (!alcutta.— 3 Malabar, from 
Liverpool,— 5. Chtlde Harold, from London. — 6. 
11. C. Steamer Hugh Lindsay, from Bushlre qnd, 
Muscat; Duke of Lnnvastcr, from Liverpool.-^' 
Ganges, from Mauritius. — 14. John Marsh, from 
Llanelly.— IB. 11. C. Sch. Pnlinurua, from Sum — 
21. Hydross, from Mocha.— 24. Strahane, nrom 
Greenock.— 26. Main, from Suez.— 28. Ernaad, 
from Calcutta. — 29. Itegia, from Colombo. — 
S«i»T. 1. Ctimbridge, from London and Cape. — 2. 
Waverlcy, from Muscat.— 6. Herculean, from Li- 
verpool.— 9, H. (\ St Atalanta, from Bushire 
and Muscat.— 10. — Belhaven, and SwaUow, both 
from Bushire and Muscat. 

Departures, 

Junk 26. J,nndon, and Mangles, both for 
f'hitia; Hooghly, for London.— J uly 6. General 
Palmer, and Hopkinson, both for China —11, Ln- 
vinin,for Mauritius; Vansittart, for China.— 12L 
Java, for X.oudon.— 22. City of Poona, and Helen, 
both for China; John Woodhall, for Calcutta; 
Clutha, for Clyde.— 23. King William, for Lon- 
don.— 24. Viscount Melbourne, and Mary, both fbr 
f:;hlna.— 25. Inglis, for China.— 27« Claremont, for 
China.— 29. Eleanor, foi Calcutta —Aug. 3. Dnm- 
gan, for China. — 6. Petrel, for Liverpool. — 
nares, for China.— 8. Hateingar, for PenatUg,--- 
10, John Denniston, for London.— 17- Cletfeiand^ 
Julia, and Oriental, all for China.— 21.— JoAis ' 
Marsh, for Karrak ; Earl of Clare$ Fasel Curim , . * 
and Sir H, Otmpton, all for China.— 24. Betsey, • 
for Ceylon and Madras.— SuUana, for China.'— ..w 
29. Duke of Lancaster, for China,— Sxpr. 2. 800- . 
brow, for Malay Coast — 4. Hyitross, for Calcutta; 
Pmrrotik Hall, for China —9. Rupt^, tot Cldnt 
— 12. H.C. St Bsrsfilcs, fbr ReaSeiu 

to Loudon (Stpt 1) IflB to'£4* fbr > 

ton. 
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DEATHS. 

July 10. At Ahmedabad, Lieut. Wm. Chambere, 
13th refit N.I. 

July 15th* At Kalbadavie, Mary Anne, eldest 
daufihter of Mr. D. Xaviar da Costa. 

July 24. At Bomlmy, of cholera, Anna, wife of 
Mr. Wm. Leech, aged 20. 


Aug. 17. At Deesa, Fanny, wife of Roberf^JibriM 
Shaw, £aq., Bombay Buconean Ri». 

Aug. 21. At Sholapore, of fever, vetarinary Sur*. 
geonN. A. Goslin, 2rt Regt L.C. ^ 

Aug. 31. At Poonah, Assist. Surg. J. D. Barnes, 
H.M., 17th Regt. of Foot 
Aufi. 31. At Poona, in her 17th year, Eliza, eldest 
daughter of Thomas Pottlnger, Esq., of Rath- 
bride House, Kildare, Ireland. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH INOIA. 

A numerous and respectable meeting 
took place at the .Jesusuleni C'ofTce-tiouse 
on the 1 2th October, tor the purpose of 
considering tiie expediency of establishing 
a regular system of steam intercourse to 
and from India. Sir It. Wilmot Horton, 
late Governor of Ceylon, in the chair. 

The Chainnsn said. Lord W. Beritinck 
had said that a system of regular steam 
communication with India would be 
cheaply established at any price ; and 
Lord Auckland had, in a public letter, 
stated that the object would be best and 
most satisfactorily attained by means of 
private enterprise. He entirely concur- 
red with those eminent individuals in 
thinking that such n system would be 
productive of the greatest advantages, and 
of its expediency, or rather necessity, he 
could not produce stronger evidence than 
the fact, that in the course of the six 
years be was at Ceylon, he was during a 
period of seven months without any pri- 
vate communication or despatches from 
JEUi^land, and all the intelligence he ob- 
imhed from that country w«is got from 
the bpltimiis of the newspapers in India. 
Having on his way from Bombay gone 
through Egypt, he could from his own 
experience state, that the Pasha was 
ready to promote the intercourse with 
India by steaiii navigation. 

Capt. J. Barber said, that before he 
explained his plan, it might be proper to 
state that those who supported it had 
confident expectations that the negotia- 
tions lietween tlie Government and the 
East. India Company would have led to 
its adoption ; but they had been disap- 
pointed, and letters from India had ar- 
rived at Alexandria in twenty-six days, 

' while the transmission from that place, 
1|i^icli was a central point to England, 
fiod occupied not less tiian forty-six days. 
This bad happened month after month, 
fihd now the letters did not come at all. 
'Were not such delays and interruptions to 
hitercdurse with India fatal to commer- 
cial tresaactions? It might be, perhaps, 
e^^ed that the ateam-boats, each of 

itoiisV and^ o/<^^hoiae poweri would 


be too large. But he looked to the in- 
creased demand for accommodation, which 
would be created in less than twelve 
months after the opening of the commu- 
nication ; and he thought that the boats 
ought to he of such a capacity us would 
enable them to overcome every obstacle, 
and to pursue their course with regularity. 
He calculated that the amount of the 
outlay, including five boata of 1,500 tons 
burden and OOO-horse power each, with 
two smaller boats for the Bombay branch, 
the omiiibusses and vans across the 
Desert, and the expenditure at the diffe- 
rent stations, would amoimt to 400,000/. 
The annual charge consisted of coals, 
wages, victualling, conveyance in Egypt, 
charges at the different stations for ma- 
nagement, insurance, wear and tear, and 
sinking fund, at 15 per cent., contin- 
gencies 10,000/., making a total annual 
charge of 227,460/. The next question 
was, what amount of income had he 
grounds to expect to meet these charges ? 
\Vas it probable tliat passengers would 
go to India in the way proposed ? There 
now existed no longer any doubt on 
that head, and it might be anticipated, 
that if tlie roiul were made perfect, and 
such acccommodation given to Indians 
as they required, nine- tenths of the pas- 
sengers would prefer it. The income 
to be derived from passengers would 
be — to and from Calcutta, d: 130,000; to 
and from Madras, d;68,0()0 ; to and from 
Bombay, ^42,7^; steerage and inter- 
mediate passengers, j£30,()00; baggage, 
goods, parcels, &c. , ^d0,0('30 ; making in 
the whole a total of ;€297,720, and leav^ 
iiig a surplus of JC70,260. Besides this 
he might take the Post-office mails, in- 
cluding those of the continent at JS60,000, 
and the East- India Company’s despatches 
at ^12,000, making a total of ^72,000. 
These calculations were, of course, made 
upon the idea that the communications 
between hmgland, the three lndian*Pr^ 
sidencies, Ceylon, and Batavia, were to 
be maintained with all the regularity t»f a 
stage-coach. He had assum^ tliat:2,600 
passengers were going and coming iirom 
India in the course of a year ; anctim calr 
culated that one-half that, number*, would 
proceed by therOonveycBcesiof pitl* 
posed company. 
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Sir J. R« Reid proposed the first reso- 
lution This meetings is unanimously 
of opinion that the present means afforded 
for overland intercourse with India is to- 
tally inadequate for commercial purposes, 
and that for social purposes it has hitherto 
entirely failed to fulfil the just expecta- 
tions of the people both of England and 
of India.” 

Mr. Mackillop seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. T. Curtis, governor of the Hank, 
moved the second resolution: — “ That 
the plan submitted to this meeting by 
Capt. Barber ought to be taken into con- 
sideration, and if the details therein, on 
examination by competent persons, should 
he declared to he founded on a solid basis, 
calculated togive stability and permanency 
to the undertaking, that it will be worthy 
of support and encouragement from the 
mercantile community of Great Britain, 
and other parties interested in approxi- 
mating India to the mother country.” 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. 
Gouger. 

Lord W. Bentinck said, with respect 
to tlie plan proposed by Capt. Barber, he 
certainly thought it most desirable if it 
could be carried into effect. It would be 
very comfortable for travellers to be con- 
veyed in his steamer of 1,500 tons, but 
from recent inquiries he made at Glasgow 
and Liverj)ool, he was prepared to say 
that steamers of that size would not pay; 
but if Capt. Barber’.s plan should fail, 
some other plan might succeed, and, 
therefore, he thought that a committee 
should be appointed to take all proposi- 
tions into consideration, with the view of 
selecting one that would meet with ge- 
neral assent, for the object was not to put 
forth a bubble speculation, but such a 
plan as would be lieneficiul to the public. 
The noble Lord then proposed the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was seconded 
by SirJ. R. Reid, and carried unani- 
mously 

“ a committee be appointed to 
investigate the plan submitted to this 
meeting by Capt. Barber, as also any other 
suggestions that may be submitted to 
them, for establishing a steam communi- 
cation with India, via the Red Sea, on a 
comprehensive plan, and that the follow'- 
ing gentlemen form a committee, with 
pow'er to add to their number : ” 

The following gentlemen were appointed 
the committee : — 

Mr. John Bagshaw, Mr. William Craw- 
ford, Mr; T, A. Curtis, Mr. Hen. Gouger, 
Mr. T. P, Larkins, Mr. James Mackillop, 
Capt. A. Naiime, H. C.*s Service, Mr. J. 
H. Felly, Mr. John Firie, Alderman, 
Mr. Christopher Read^ Mr. John Small, 
Mn R6bt Thurbimii and Major TumeA 


JUDGE OP SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

The Queen has been pleased to appoint 
Charles Cooper, Esq., to be Judge of the 
Province of South Australia ; date 27th 
Sept. 1838. 

CHIEF JUSTICE OF CEYLON. 

The Queen has been pleased to appoint 
Anthony Olipharit, Esq., to be Chief Jus- 
tice of the Island of Ceylon ; date 2ith 
Oct. 1838. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arriva/s. 

Skpt. 57. VrrTiotif Davis, from Madeira 4th 
Sept.: off nrijjliton.— Oct. 1. Hinftoo, McGill, 
from Bengal 2r>th May; at I.iverpool. — IVilliam, 
Clarke, from Uomliay lOth May; off Livcipool.— 
Oriental, Jasper, from New Zealand ; off Falmouth 
(for Havre). — 2. Sesnstria, Vates, from Bengal 7lh 
April, Madras lOth May, Mauritius 20th June, and 
C!ape 2.3d July ; off the Wight.— 3. Cordelia, Creigh- 
from (*hina 27th April, and Ascension 15th Aug. ; 
off Cork (for Liven^I). — 4. William Harrie, 
Terry, from N. S. Wales 10th April, and Oahia; 
off tlie Start.— Gill, from Bengal 27th 
May ; off I.iverpool.— fJ. Marp and Jane, Steward, 
from the Cape 10th July; off Poole.— 10. Diana, 
13iidman, from Mauritius 11th May, and Cape 
17th July; off Falmouth. — Plato, Rees, from Ba- 
tavia; off Dfiver. — 12. Mary Du/fdale, Harrison, 
from C?hina Gth April ; at Bristol — Eleanor, Ilold- 
emess, from C!ey1oti 4th April, and Simon's Bay 
10th July ; off Penzance. — 1.3. Caledonia, Liddell, 
from Manilla 2.3d April; off Falmouth. — Diapatnh, 
May, from South Seas; at Deal. — 15. Uhoda, Nixon, 
from V. D. Land 1 0th May; offMargate.— H. M.S. 
Zebra, MeOe.!, from Madras 21st May, Trinco- 
mal lee 17th June, Mauritius 14th July, and Simon’s 
Bay 1.3th Aug. ; at Portsmouth. — Knterprize, Sal- 
kcld, from BiitaviaHth .lune; at Cowes.— Ctoudius 
Civilia, Green, fnun Sourabaya; off Salcombe (for 
Amsterdam). — 16. M.M.S. lialei/fh, Quin, from 
Madras 20th .May, and Simon’s Bay, 1st Aug.; at 
Portsinonth.— FTiV/iam Turner, Iloals, from Bom- 
bay 12th June; Mary Metcalfe, fonn Bom- 

bay 7th June; and John Dugdalc, McGowan, from 
Singapore 2Bth June ; all at LiverpooL — leabeUa, 
Porter, from Algoa Bay 12th July ; at Deal. — H, 

M. S. JAlly, Reeve, from Cape 22d Aug., and As- 
cension; at Plymouth. — 17. Seppinga, Rawlings, 
from V. D. Land 2.3cl May; at Deal. — Severn, 
Wake, from Bombay 3lst May; off Dover.— 
Frankland, Webb, from Bengal 8th June; at Liver- 
pool — 18. Jane Sheriffs, Manson, from Mauritius 
13th June, and Cape 18th Jul>; Honduras, Wd- 
ler, from V. D. Land 10th June ; and Emma, King, 
from Ca))e 11th Aug.; all at De^— 19. Geargiana. 
Sherridan, from Bombay 9th May, Ascension and 
St. MichaePs; at Deal.— 20. Agrippina, Rodgers, 
from Ceylon 7th March, and Cape 3lBt July : and 
Siam, Boadle, from Singapore 3d June; both at 
Deal.— 23. Spartan, Bull, from N. S. Wales 26th 
June; off Poole.— :’4. Gans^ee, McDonald, ftenr 

N. S. Wales 8th July; at Deal— JoAn JoAnsfone, 
Granbery, from Bombay 2d June; at Cowes.— 29» 
Australia, Forrester, from Manilla 7th May; at 
Deal. — 20. Roxburgh Castle, Cumbnland. ftoni 
Bengal 14th April, Ca^ie 5th July, and Simon'a 
Bay 30th hug. ; off Portsmouth. — Sarah Lttdia, 
Van De Tak, from Batavia 4th July-; off Dart- 
mouth (for Rotterdam).— Minesva. Furlong, from 
N. S. Wales Ist June, and Riode Janeiro 3d Sept I 
off LiverpooL 

'jjepeiftures, 

SxPT. 23. Sarah, Dawson, for Cape and Maurl- 
tiiis; from Portsmouth.— 26. Catharina, Schacht, 
for South Australia; from Deal— 27. Louisa Oonp- 
bell, Buckley, for Launceston ; Frances Chariette, 
Metcidfe, for N. S. Wdes ; both from D^.— 28 l 
Joseph Winter, NuthsU, for Maurltins; BoAemlan, 
Tiiard, for Bengal ; both ftom Liverpool— Lo«4ia, 
Lewis, for Algoa Bay ; ftom Deal— ^ Susan, 
Payn, for N. S. Wales (ballast) ; ftoin LiverfMOk 
30, SenobUh Owen, fhr Benjmli nom Pertsmontlb 
’r-Markmne, Hayle, for N. S. Wales t 
Welbankjpr South AusMUas Dasesen, 

N. S. Wales ; Byvoib fisr i^|ier iBMk 
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D6iil.-^amM JHatheBon, Milward. for BeMl ; ftom 
LlverpooL-OcT 1. Cape and 

N. S. wales; IValmer Cantle, Bourchier, for Bom- 
bay; both from Portsmouth.~Citri/ 

Mmro, for Cape and Mauritius ; from Liverpool. 
—3. Sir John Tohin, Meade, for Mauritius; from 
Livemooh—Bi-itMh King, Paton, and Pntontats, 
MactJilchrist. both for N.S. Wales: from Greenock. 

4. ifo/ioo. Brock, for Bengal; from Deal — Ocu-#i. 

Ager, for (-hina; Orleann, Cameron, for South 
Australia; both from Liverpool. — .*•. Mnjastict 
Williamson, for V. D. Land and N. S. Wales (con- 
victs) ; ftom Deal.— Gi/wtrtTff, Theaker, for V. D. 
Land (convicts); from Portsmouth.— fi. Mobile, 
Ogilvie, for Mauritius; Bardanter, Vertue, for 
South Australia; both from Deal.— trans- 
port, Karley, for Ceylon (with P4th regt.); ftom 
Cork.— & Andromache, New, for N.*'. Wales : from 
Plymouth,— P. Theresa, Young, for N. .S. Wales; 
ftom Sbeerness. — Gilbert Henderson, Tweerlie, for 
Cape. Batavia, and Singapore; from Deal.— 10. 
XiOdyFlero, Ford, for Madras; from Portsmouth. 
•—12. Jupiter tran*;port, Eosto, for Ceylon (with 
PSthregt.) ; from Cork.— 13. Earl Grey, Finder, for 
Bengal; from Liverpool — Vibilca, Pentreath, for 
Algoa Bay; from Deal.— 19. BUe/inora, Wallace, 
for Cape and Bengal; from Deal. — 21. Paragon, 
Coleman, for Bengal: Caledonia, Stroyan,' for 
Bombay; both from Liverpool. — 2-2. Katherine 
Stuart Forbes, Fell, for .South Australia ; Juliet, 
Parker, for V. D. Land and N. S. Wales ; both 
ftmm Portsmouth. — koj/ai George, Richards, for 
N, S. Wales: Juliana, Lodge, for N. S. W'ales 
(wtth eminants) ; lioth from Deal. — Isabella, 
Thorpe, for Manilla ; Jessy, Keames. for N. S. 
Wales; both from Liverpool.— 23. Mona, Gill, for 
Batavia and Singapore; from Liverpool. — 24. Pales- 
tine, Sim, for N. S. Wales, from Portsmouth.— 25. 
Westbrooke, Linnington, for Mauritius: Cheviot, 
NicholU, for Hobart Town ; Apoltine, Rogers, for 
Hobart Town; Antigua Paeket, Macknight, for 
Mauritius; Woolsington, Burrows, for Cape; 
JJatJsess of Kent, Newby, for N. S. Wales ; Persia, 
Stevens, for Cape, Ceylon, and Malabar Coast; all 
from Deal 


VASSKNGERS FROM INDIA. 

Per Sesostris. ftom Beng.'il and Madrasi Mrs. 
Haines; Mrs. Milligan; Mrs. Lane; Mrs. Yates; 
F. H. Crosier, Esq., Madras C.S. ; Capts. ShaT)nn 
and Daubeny, H.M. 65th regt ; Capt. Charlton, 
74th B.N.f.; Capt Ludlow. Madras Engineers; 
Cant. Thomas, of the late ship Elizabeth', Lieut 
Flsner, 1st Bengal N.l. : Lieut, and Faym. I.ane, 
H.M. 62d regt.; Ens. Douglas, H.M. .'list regt; 

A. Arrow, Esq. ; two Misses and Master Milligan : 
Miss and Master Haines ; two Masters Lane. — From 
the Cape: Mr. Beard; Mr. Glover.— (The follow- 
ing were landed at the Cape: Capt and Mrs. Du 
Pasquier, 17th Madras N.l. ; Cant. Hodgson, 12th 

B. N.I.; and Lieut. Turner, Ist B.N.I.— Col. Har- 
ding, engineers, was landed at St Helena). 

Per Georgiana, from Bombay: Lieut Barry, 
H.M. 61st regt ; Lieut. Cuyler. H.M. 2d do.— From 
St Michaels: Mr. and Mrs. Halluran; Alfred 
Malton, Esq. 

Per Heyutood, from Bengal : Mr. J. Burns ; Mr. 
P. Williams. 

Per Severn, ftom Bombay: Mrs. Taylor; Miss 
Taylor: Mrs. Judd; Capt, Lockhart, H.M. 17th 
regt.; Lieut. Geils, H.M. 4th L. Drags; Lieut 


Per Seppinge, ftom V.D.Landt Li«ut«-Col. 
Hope ; Lieut Seaton ; Mr. R. Stot^rt : Mr. C. 
Meredith ; Mr. J. R. WatchoTn ; John Ward 
Pur Spartan, from N. S. Wales : Dr. McDowell, 
R.M.; Mr. Nutter; Mr. Hill; Miss Cameron. 

Per Isabella, from Algoa Bay : Mr. and Mr*. 
Arrhbell and eight children; Mrs. Duncan; Mrs. 
Bfddulph; Mr. Granger; Master Heugh. 

Pur Honduras, ftom Launceston : Capt and 
Mrs. Hurst; Mr. Horton James; Mr. Mayo, sur- 
geon. 

Per Emma, from the Cj^: Mr. Thornton, 
R.N.; Lieut Liishington, IT.M. 0th regt.; Ens. 
.Skelton, H.M. 44th do. 

Per Rouble, ftom China : Mr, Illgginson. 

Per Quid Alias, from Batavia: Dr. Davidson; 
Mr. Santhagens. 

Per H. steamer Bereniee, frcMn Bombay 12th 
Sept., and arrived at Suez .lOth do.: Maj. H. D. 
Roliertson, 0th Boinlj^y N.L; Lieut. H. Purves, 
ditto; Mrs. Capt. Alex. Adams, 44th Madras N.l. ; 
Mr. CSeorge Adam, merchant; Mr. James Sindry, 
ditto; Mons. Poulain, from Pondicherry (the above 
had arrived at Malta); Maj. Gen. Frederick, Bom- 
bay army; Capt. Camnbell, Madras L.C.; Mr. 
Montague Wilmot, (.'eyuin C.S. ; Mr. John Scott, 
from Colombo ; C:apt. Wilson, Lieut. Swnn, and 
Mr. Purser Boyce, of the Indian Navy. 

Expected, 

Per Duke of Northumb€r’nn4t from Madnas; 
Mrs. Conway; Mrs. Biishby ; Mim A. I.. Parr; Mrs. 
Boyd: Mrs. Mitchell; Mrs. Ct^eld; Mrs. Wil- 
ton; R. n. Sewell, Esq., (\S.; T. (1. Stephenson, 
Esq., M.l>. ; — Wilton, Esq. : thr Rev. J. Knights 
Capt. J. Blaxland, 17th N.l.; Cifit. R. Parr, H.IVf. 
54tnregt.; Lieut. U Boyd, ditto-, Lieut Corfleld, 
H.M. ti2d ditto ; Lieut. Timnna,i artillery ; LleiiL 

A. Wood, 2i)t1i N.L; Mr. J. Slmdiard; two Mas- 
ters Parr: two Masters Boyd; Masters Spaulding 
and Knight; two Misses Parr; two Misses Boyd: 
Miss Smith ; five female servants 

Per Claudine, from Madras: Mrs. Weetj Mrs. 
Dalrymplc and two children $ Mrs. Gordon ; Mis. 
Wilkinson; Colonel West, Cwt. Clarence Dai- 
ry in pie, master attendant, forlne Cape; Cimt. C. 

B. Lidsay, barrack master, for ditto; T. H. David- 
son, Esq., C..S.; W. A. D. Inglls, Esq., C.S,; — 
Ritchie, Esq.; Marriott, Esq. ; W. I^liott, Esq., 
li.N. : Capt. Short, in charge of invalids ; Lieut. 
W. Cook: Lieut. E ILL. Moore; Master Jenkins; 
25 men H.C. Service; .3)) do, H.M. service; 3 
women and nine children. 

Per Kyle, from Bengal : Mrs. Sewell and twa 
children. 

Per Larkins, from Bengal: Mrs. Briant; Miss 
Tucker; Capt. Mackinnon; Lieut. Briant, 68th 
N.L; Phis. Walsh, Mth regt. ; — Pearce, Esq.; J. 
Winser, Esq.; If. Mating, Esq. — For the Cape; 
J. Sianiforth, Esq., C.S. 

Per Waterloo, from Bengal: Lleut-Col. Mac- 
kenzie; Lieuts. Scobell andGihson, H.M. 62d regt. 

Per Minerva, fron N. S. Wales: Mrs. Downes; 
Mr. R. L. Crawft rd ; Miss .lane Crawford ; Mr. T. 
Stevenson ; Mr. James Edistone. 

Per Java, from Bombay ; Capt. and Mrs. Saw- 
yer and three children ; Mr. Marshall ; Mr. Hamil- 
ton. 

Per King William, from Bombay : Mrs. Tauuct, 
and three children; Lieut. Welste^, 21st N.l. 


Pur Indltma, from Bengal and Mauritius : Mr<. 
Harrison; A. Wibon, Esq.; Lieut. Martin, llth 
L. Drags. 

Pei- William Turner, from Bombay : Lieut. M. 
Wood, Royal Navy. 

Per Agrippina, ftom Ceylon 1 Mrs. Richards and 
children ; Mns Ricardo ; Mr. and Miss Vandocken ; 
Capt Hodson; Lieut Turner; Mrs. Titherton. 


. Slam, from Singapore: Mrs. Boadle and 
family. , t 

Per WUtiam Harrie, from N, S. Wales : Capt 
Peuson, late of the S'.duHty, 

Per Diana, from Mauritius and Cape; Capt and 

a nt Broad, snd Mm* Thompson and two children, 
rftnm the Casthj Capt Darby, H.M. 

mb i^gt t Mr. Diwoiaej Mr. Bosanquet 
Ptr Gfobe, ftwqi Cm; Capt arid Mrs. Adams; 


Per Petrel, from Bombay : Capt. McCauley ; Mr. 
Carter. 

Per Abberton, from Bengal 1 Mrs. Shuttleworth ; 
C. C. Hyde, Esq., C.S.; Capt RtMUt •itjlUiey; 
Capt. George, N J. 


PAaaSNGERa to TIIK EASVf 

Per Bland, for Ben^t Mn. Hobin^; Mrs. 
Ryland ; Major Steel ; Mr. Snow; M^K^Croiby, 

Per Alfred, for N. S. Wales: S^.Wmtdgrmi 
Lady Forbes; L. Caroobell, .Eaq.i^n» CamMWlI 
and three children; Mr. imd;Mrit Wopd» CildiiRp 
ditto ; Mr. and Mrs. Dedeand fouttwughtemiaMPM 
Dedei Rev. Mr. O'SuUivan; MfMCt Oardfit 
Talbot, Brodie, thrro RoMnsons, Mabciw«< 
son, Graham, Campbe^ Hiiir* RuaMillirBic^pbr* 
Eidridge, and Stewart. ,, 
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Greentree; Mw; Walker; Mlasesi Miller, Bailey, 
Metcalfe, and Gibbon; Mi^or Singleton; Capt 
Hornby ; Lieut. Cobb. 

Pbt kobnrts, for Madraa and Bengal : Mrs. Hut- 
chinson and family; ("apt. and Mrs. Cornish ; Mrs. 
Fuller; Dr. and Mrs. Edgecumbe; Capt. and Mrs. 
Gunning; Mr. and Mrs. Newlyn; Rev. Mr. and 
Mrs. Dudler, jun. ; Mrs. ami Miss Birrcll; Miss 
Ingl IS and friend ; Capt. Tyrer; Messrs. Newton, 
Turner, Peyton, Thomas. Murray, IngiLs, Hatch, 
Henderson, Drury, Colly er, Parrock, and Wake- 
field. 

Per Earl Durham» for N, S. Wales: Henry 
Taylor, Esq.; Mr. and Mrs, Menzies and family; 
Mrs. and Miss McAlpin; Mrs. and the Misses 
I'hompson, and Mr. Thompson, jun.; Miss Bar- 
rage; Mr. Newton; two Messrs, llcnlocks; Messrs. 
McDonald, (Vill, .fessop, ('asc-, Stci'le, and llafTI 
P/?r Ihtshemjf, for N. S. Wales: Mr. aiul Mrs. 
R. Dawson and child ; Mr. and Mr.s. J. G. Dawson ; 
Miss Dawson: Mr. and Mrs. Saimula; Mr. and 
Mrs. Lord and family: Mr. .'ind Mrs. Ilonnnd and 
child; Mr. and Mrs. Aaron and family; Mr. .and 
Mrs. Armstrong and child ; Messrs. Kis worth, Gor- 
don, Graham, and Robertson; Masters Lamottc 
and Freeman. 

Per Reaourret for .South Australia: Dr. Coates; 
Messrs. Lilleymaii, Vealc, ami Parks; and about 
142 emigrants. 


MISCEI.I.ANKOIIS NOTICES. 

The Lihertjjt McDowell, fnmi (!anton to New 
Ywk, which put into the Mauritius 2d July . leaky, 
has been condemned. Tlie Surfleu, 

conveys her cargo to America. 

The Gaapar, Pool, from Calcutta to Boston, 
United Slates, was totally wrecked near Huoghly 
Point in July last. 

The Raj Ranee, Harding, Bengal to l.iverpool, 
was totally lost on 1st Aug., having grounded on 
the Eastern Sea Reef. The captain, second mate, 
a passenger <Mr. E. Parhury), nine seamen, and 
the pilot (Mr. T. Gurr), are supposed to have pe- 
rished. 

The Sir Herbert Tajjlor is lost in Silver Tree 
Reach. C?rcw saved, and .arrived at Calcutta by 
the Steamer Seetakoond. 

The Africa, Skelton, of London, was totally 
lost on the night of the 10th .Inly, of)' VciiUk/s 
B ay, about 4<i miles to the southward of Trineo- 
inallec. Island of Ceylon. Crew and jiassengcrs 
saved. 

The Ruby, Randle, from China to Bomliay, was 
lost to the northward of thet’hagos Arehipel.igoon 
the 22d June, with specie, &r. on board. Crew 
savcil in the long and jolly boats. 

The Emma EwenUi, Wade, bound to J.ava, was 
on shore on the Bar of Adelaide, South Australia, 
previous to the middle of June, andmuch damaged. 

The Maria Eriederika, Gregory, from Lomboek 
to Canton, was captured by pirate praohs, two days 
after leaving the former place; master and mate 
murdered. 

The Dart, ftom Sydney, for King George’s 
Sound, Swan River, and Mauritius, struck on 
TroubHdge Shoal, South Australia, 29th March, 
and flUed with water. (Jrew saved. 

The. Duke of Northumberland, Wood, from 
Mftdras to L>ondon, was totally lost off Cape 
L'Aiguillas 2.5th Aug., at twelve o’clock at night; 
crew and passengers saved, and all got on shore 
without accident. The account was brought over- 
land to the Cape of Good Hope by a messenger from 
the wreck of the vessel. See also Paaaengera (ex- 
pected). 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Sept, 26, At Ranmate, the lady of Alexander 
Blphinatohe, Esq., Bombay civil service, of a son. 

Oct, 2. At Theoiiald’s, Herts, the lady of CoL W. 
Miles, of a sop. 

6, At the Repreatf Oear Bideford, North Devon, 
the lady of Ml^ Chailca Snell, Madras army, of 
a^n, 

11. In Upper Wharton-street, the lady of Lieut. 
Charles Paobury, I.N.; of a son. 

15b In Porthtaa-pIistiS, Mrs. Ruddell Todd, of a 
daughter. 

• I^At Tregolwyii VUlai^^ Chettenham, the lady 
of dK. R^ McDoAi^, Ssq.; of tlM Madras dvU 
■ervioe, ofaaon. 
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23. In Hinde-street, Manchester-square, the lady 
of G. T. Beauchamp, Esq., Madras civil service, of 
a daughter. 

24. At Feltham-hill, Middlesex, the lady of Wil- 
liam Shedlcld, Esq., late of the Madras civil service, 
of a son. 


MAHRIAGES. 

Sept, 10. At Bridgend, Stewertan, Ayrshire, Mr. 
Robert Stevenson, Glasgow, to Janet, only daugh- 
ter of Capt. William Brown, GOth regt. Bengal N.I. 

— At Miiilo House. Iloxburgshirc, Ralpn Aber- 
cromhy. Esq., her Majesty’s minister at Florence, 
to Lady Mary Elliott, eldest daughter of the Karl of 
Minto. 

2.5. At fleavitrec, Capt. J. R. Turner, .54th Foot, 
to Mary, third daughter of Mr. C. Nasii, Dover. 

27* At Wattoii, Herts, James Lane, Esq., of 
Chancery-lane, to Klizulic-th, younger daugiUer of 
the late James Hoi-sbnrgh, Esq., F.R..S., Hydro- 
grapher to the Hem. Kast-lndia Company. 

Oct '?.. At St. George’s Church, Manover-square, 
the Right Hon. Viscount Combermero, to Miss 
Ciibbings, only daughter of Roberi Gilibings, Esq., 
of Gibbing’s-grove, in the county of Cork. 

3. At St. Paiicras Church,! Robert Wilkinson, 
Esq., of C.aiiton, t<i Elizalieth Warden Dent, eldest 
daughter of John Dent, Esq.. Madras civU ser\'ice. 

— At Edinburgh, Charles H. Wilson, Esci., to 
Louisa, second d.uighter of the late John Orr, Esq., 
Hon. E. 1. Company’s service. 

6. At Edinburgh, VVilliuni D. MacRitchic, Esq., 
of tlie late medical statt’of St. Helena, to Elizalwth 
Elder, second daughter of the late John Mac 
Ritchie, Esip, of Craigliton, 

9. Capt. J. D. Anderson, Indian navy, to Chris- 
tizui, youngest daughter of Alexander Forbes, £sq., 
I^averock Bank, N.B. 

— At Frant, John Pryce, Esq., of Dclvidicre, 
Kent, to Dora Isubelia, third daughter of the late 
Maj. Gtn, Beatson, formerly governor of St. Helena. 

lU At Woodslar, Dumfriesshire, O. K. Richard- 
son, Esq., of the Hon. E. 1. (Jompnny’s late man- 
time service, to Anna Harris, only child of the late 
Major Charles Scott, of H.M. 72d rept. 

11. At Rothesay, Francis Martin, Esq., of Bom- 
bay, to Susan Morrison, youngest daughter of the 
late George Robertson, Ks<]., of Greenock. 

Itately. At All Saints (murch, Cambridge, the 
Rev. James Heaviside, fellow of the same college, 
and professor of mathematics at the Kast-lndia 
College, Haileybury, to Almira, eldest daughter of 
Julian Skrine, Esq., of Litibllcld, Cambridge. 


DRATHS. 


Aupr. IB. At Trinidad, W.I., Gctirge Hay, Esq., 
M.p., .Surgeon, late of the Hon. E. I. Company's 
ship SuHsex, and of 4, Hill Street, Edinburgh. 

AtWpr. lit. At Auchterarder House, tlie Hon. Jane 
Rollo, relict of Capt. Patrick Hunter, lion. E. I. 
Company’s service. 

28. In George Street, Manchester-square, Lieut. 
Col. Bowler, of the lion. E. 1. Comjiany’s service. 

29. In Upper Seymour Street, Purtnian Square, 
Mary, widow of James Cobb, Esq., late secretary 
to the Hon. East-1 ndia Company. 

Oet. 3. The infant son or Capt. P. Sanderson, 
15lh Bombay N.I., aged 1.5 months. 

4. At Tonbridge Wells, Vice Admiral Sir John 
Tremayne Rodd, K.C.B. 

7. At (’niton, near Norwich, of ^oplcxy, Lieut, 
('ol. K. Ckitty, late of tlie Hon. E. I. Company’s 
service. 

8. In Upper Gloucester-place, Dorset-square, of 
spoplexv, Lieut. Col. Alexander Brown, of the Hon. 
East-lndia Company’s service, aged 61. His death 
was awfully sudden, having dropped from his chair 
a cor|>se, while in conversation vith his brother- 
in-law. 


9. At Willow Cottage, near Eithara. aged 62. 
Mr. Jonathan Walton, formerly a resident in the 
East Indies. 

13. At Brighton, in his .38th year, Frederick, 
second son of Abel Chapman, Esq., of Woodford, 
Essex. 


13. At Port Glasgow,' John George Elphinstoile, 
Esq., of the steam-ship BritM i^ueen, late of the 


Hon. E. I. Company’s service^ 

21. At Edinburgh, Mr. Arthur Oliidiant AnsUqr, 
aged I9f third son of the Hon. Thbmaa- A|Mtey< of 
Anstey Barton, Van Dtoriirals Land, inens^r of 
the L^datlve Council of that Island. 
a H) 
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N.B. ThalettGrJtP.CBdenoeeprimeco^tt nr manufacturers* price* } A, advance (per cent.) on the same s 
D. discount (per cent.) on the same: N.D. no demand.— The bazar maund is equal to 82ll>. 2 oz. 2 
drs.t and bazar maunds equal to \\i\ factory mannds. Goods sold by Sa. Rupees B, mds. produce 
6 to 8 per cent, more than when sold by Ct.Rupees F. mds. — The Madras Candy is equal to 500lb. The 
Surat Candy is equal to 7-i6h A* The Pecul is equal to 133i lb. The Corge is pieces. 

CALCUTTA, Aug. 23, 1838. 


Rs.A* ] 

Anchors Sa.ns. cwt. 10 8 Ca>i 

Bottles 1001:1 0 — 

Coals B* ind. 0 (> — 

Copper Sheathing. 10-32 iiul. 34 2 — 

Drasiers’. do. .‘li! 3 — 

Ingot do. 32 4 — 

Old Cross do. 32 12 — 

Bolt do. 48 O — 

Tile do. 31 4 — 

Nails, assort tlo. 33 0 — 

Peru Slal) t.’t.lls. do. if} 0 — 

Russia Sa.lls. do. 

Copperas.... do. 2 .‘i — 

Cottons, chintz pee. 3 0 — 

— - Muslins do. 1 (» — ] 

Yarn l(i to l.'M inos, 0 4 — 

Cutlery, line laD. — 

Glass irito30D. • 

Ironmongery .‘iol). — 

Hosiery, cotton 1411. — 

Ditto, silk :juD. — 


Rs.A. Rs.A. 

Iron. Swedish, sq.. .Sa.Rs. F.md. 5 6 @ 5 8 

; flat do. 5 (i — 5 9 

I English, sq do. 3 0 •— 3 4 

flat do. 2 16 — 3 3 

' Bolt do. 2 12 — 2 14 

: Sheet do. 5 2 — 8 O 

: Nails cwt. 9 8—14 8 

, Hoops F.md. 4 14 — 5 7 

Kentledge cwt. 18 — 1 12 

Lead, Pig F.md. 7 9 — 7 11 

umt:nin»ed do. 7 6 — 77 

. Millinery 15 D. — 30 D. 

Shot, patent bag 3 8 — 4 4 

Spelter Ct.Rs. F. nut. G 5 — G 7 

Stationery 20 D. — 35 D. 

Steel, English t.'t.Us. F. md. .'i 12 — GO 

Swedish do. G 3 — 6 9 

{ Tin Plates S.a.Us. l)ox« 16 0 — 17 0 

; \V<M)llens, Broad cloth, fine ..yd. 4 8 — 11 0 

i coarse and middling. ... 0 12 — 4 4 

Flannel fine 0 7 — 0 15 


BOM KAY, May 36*. lcS3S. 


Anchors cwt. 7 ( 

Bottles, quart doz. L8 

Coals Ion 12 

Copper, Sheathing, lG-32 ... .cwt. (id 

Thick sheets or Urazer's. .do. G4 

Plate bottoms do. (53 

— Tile do. So 

Cottons, (Miintz, &c., &c 

— Longcloths 

Muslins 

— — Yarn, Nos. 2u to Go .... lb. <>,7 

ditto, Nos. 70to lOU 0.13 

Cutlery, tabic P. <J. 

Earthen ware Go A. 

Glass Ware 4o D. 

Hardware 1*. C. 

Hosiery, half hose P. C. 


! R-*. 

! Iron, Swedish St. candy .'>7.8 @ 

; English do. 38 

: Hoops. cwt. 10 

' Nails do. 12 — 

! Sheet do. 11 

i llixl for bolts St. candy .38 

' do. for nails do. 42 — 

Lead, Pig. cw't. 13 

Sheet do. 18 

• Millinery 2.‘>D. 

I Shot, patent cwt. II 

Spelter do. 14 — 

Stationery 400. 

i Steel, Swedish tub 10.8 

j Tin Plates box 1.5.8 

! Woollens, Broadcloth, fine ..yd. 4 

! coarse 2 

: Flannel, fine 1.8 


CANTON, May 8, 1838. 

Drs. Drs.lj Dr». Drs. 

Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds piece 3 G /Smalts pccuI 45 @ S.9 

— Longcloths do. 4 — 5y' Steel, Swetlish tub 3.7 — — 

— Muslins, 20 yds do. |, Woollens, Broad cloth yd. 1.10— 1.35 

Cambrics, 48 yds do. 5 — 9!' do. ex super yd. 2.5 — — 

Handkerchiefs do. l^ — 2 ' <\tmlets, at Whampoa pee. 20 — 22 

Yarn. Nos. IG to 50 pecul 36 — 42 !• Do. at Lin tin do. 2G — 2/ 

Iron, Bar do. 3 — — , Long Ells do. 93— 11 

Rod ... .do. 4.50 — pTiii, Straits pecul 17 — 17i 

Lead, Pig do. Gi — Gl 'iTin Plates box 8— 9 


SINGAPOllE, JmioSl, lS.i8. 


Drs. Drs. 

Anchors pecul 74 @ 9 

Bottles BHI 35 — 3J 

Copper Nails and Sheathing • • , - • -pecul 34 — — 
Cpttons,Madapo11ams, 24yd.- • ;i3-3G pcs. 2 — 2-5 

Ditto 24 40-44 do. 24 — 21 

Longcloths 38 to 40 .35-3Gdo. 35 — 6 

do. do. 40-43 do. 44-5 

do. do 45-GO do. 5 — 8 

Grey Shirting do. do. 36-36 do. 3V — 45 

— Prints, 7-8. & 9.-8. single eolmrs do. 2 — 3-5 

two colours do. 24 — 3 

— — Turkey reds do. 6 — 84 

fancies do. 3 — 5 

Cambric, 12yd8. by 42 to 44 •• pcs. I4 — 24 

— Jaconet, 20 42 45 ... .do. 14—4 

Lappets, 10 ‘40 . • 42 ■ • .do, Ij 1| 


ICotton Hkfs. imit. Battick, dble.. -corge 4 (d 

\ do. do Pulllcat doz. — 

I Twist, Grey mule, 20 to 60 - -pecul43 — 

, Ditto, ditto, higher numbers, .do. — 

‘ Ditto, Turkey red, No..30to50- -do. 115 — 

!Cutlery 40 per cent. 

'.Iron, Swedish ..pecul 44 — 

i English • dp. 4 — 

Nail, rod -do. 4 . 

Lead, Pig do. 6 — 

— Sheet .....do. 7 

-Spelter peoil 64 — 

;stecl ....tub 4£- 

jWoollens, Long Ells pcs. 6 — 

! Camhlets do. 20 

— Bombazetts .....••..,...do. . 
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MARKETS IN INDIA AND CHINA, 


yfMR. 23, liBH. — The sales of Book 
Muslins, Longcloths, and C'ambrics, have been 
extensive; Jaeonets are very dull of sale, as also 
Lappets of nearly all descriptions. For (Miint/cs of 
all kinds theie is less inquiry. Sales of Red Twilled 
Cloth, Zebra Dresses, and Frinted Handkerchiefs, 
continue to be made in some quantity at ineviuus 
prices. The market for Mule TwLst is rather dull, 
with a slight decline, and prices are not now likely 
to improve until after the liolidays. VVooilens are 
very dull, ami vjry little prospect of early improvis 
rnent. 14lb. Tile (ropper a few days ago advanccil 
2 an.s. per maund; it has, however, since recctled 
4 ans. Braaiers’ and Sheathing are without change. 
Bolt has advaneeil eonsiderahiy, and is very scarce. 
Hoop Iron, Slieet, and Nail Rod, are in good 
demand, hut Flat, .Square, and Round without 
much animation. Our (]uotati(ni of Speller is 
nominal, and there is nothing doing in the article. 
The price of .Swedish Steel has advanced a little, 
one sale having been cflected at (j-7-7 ptJr fy. md. 

Bomhn//^ 1, lit'iM. — There has been cronsidc- 
rablc activity in the Piece (juods market during 
tiie week, .and sales to some extent have been 
cft'cctcd, though without much improvement in 
pricis. 'rhere is. however, a healthier feeling in 
the market than has existed tluriiig the year, and 
<ieinand seems to iiicrea.se. — We have to record the 
sale of an as.sortiiienL of Brazier and .Sheathing 
(’opper at Rs till per cwt., which is a slight 
advance on previous rates. .Stocks of Knglisli Bar 
lr<jn a' c light for the coimncnct iiicnt of the season, 
ami the supplies for some time are likely to he 
luodenite. There is now mi Spelter in impiirters* 
hands, but in ices are declining, ami upcrate«l upon 
by arlviees Ivom (’alcutta, by the export lists pub- 
lished at wliicli phtec we tind that .’>,7011 mauiids 
had been shipped for this place. — 'Fhe Exchange 


with London still .shows indications of a fall, and 
holders are demanding higher rates, good Canton 
bills not being now obtainable at better prices than 
2tf. O&d. to 2«. per rupee. 

Singapore^ June 21, 18.30. — The Chieftain and 
Contain have arrived since our last, but nave only 
brought small supplies of Cotton goods (i)lain, 
printed, and coloured), and the stock of all des> 
eriptious is moderate: the demand is not by any 
means brisk, and few sales arc reported, ('ambries, 
middling and fine qualities, arc in little request, 
MaddapoHams, no sales reportul since our last. 
Lnngrloths arc in moderate request, but low prices 
jtre oflered. (Jrey .Shirtings are also in some de- 
iiir.iifi. Fancy Prints, of suitable styles, muc'i 
vranred. Tiifkey-rcd cloth, in fair demand, hnt 
low prices arc oftered. Siamese Dresses, none, and 
miicli wanted, (ircy Mule Twist, dull. Wove 
.S.')n>iig.s, common, saleable ; fine, in no demand. 
'WcAiUens, dull, and no transactions .since onr last. 
Cutlery and Hardware, the market heavily sup- 
plied, ami only saleable by auction. Fearthen- 
ware, in little demand. Metals; English Flat Bar 
Iron, the market moderately supplicxl; last suhs 
at 4 dots, per pecul. Nail-rod, middling to large 
size.s, in dem.and. Swedish Flat Bar, inquired ft;r, 
and none in the market; consumption small. Lcati, 
Pig, n^nie, and 10(1 to 2tMt iieculs w.aiitcrl: Sheet, a 
few rolls wanted. Spelter, none, and much wanted. 
(.'op])er Nails and .She.iLhing, the matket supplied. 
Chain ('.allies, the market moderately supplied. 
Sail Canvas, stock reduced. 

CnnioUt June 12, 18.38. — Longcloths, White and 
(iiey, both continue to lie ln((uired after. Lung 
Ells, none in lirst hands; the price is rather dcclin- 
itig. Camlets eontiuue dull. Cotton Yarn, ditto. 
In Woollens no transactions. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta, 28, 1 838. 


Bornbaif, May 26, 1838. 


Stock 

Paper 

Second 
5 p’ ct. 
Third 


Government Securities. 

Transfer Loan of) 
18.3.'j-3(i interest iiay- ^pTCin. 
^able ill England • • ) 

‘From Nos.l.2(Hi' 


ig to Number J • • • l•‘*^ 


Buy. Sell. 
.Sa. Hs. 

15 8 14 0 

per cent. 


ing 
jier wilt. 
: per cent. 


]>rem. 2 12 

• disc. (Jo’.s Rs. 2 12 


Bank Shares. 


Bank of Bengal (Co. Rs.4,rt0l>) Prem- -3,1. ’>0 a .3,180 
Union Bank, 1*01.(00.118.1, 000) { 


Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills, 3months it per cent. 
Ditto on government andsslury bills 4^ do. 
Interest on loans on govt, paper .... 5^ do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London, at f> months’ sight— to buy. 2s, to 
2s, 2d, } to sell, 2s, 2id. to 28. 3d. per .Sa. Rupee. 

Madras^ May 9, 1838, 

Non Remittable Loan of 8th Aug. 1825, five per 
cent.— 1 to 4i prem. 

Ditto ditto last hve fier cent — 4i prem. 

Ditto ditto Old four per cent. — ^ disc. 

Ditto New four per cent. — i disc. 

Tunjore Bonds— 4^ disc. 

Exchange. 

On London, fit 6 months— to buy, 2S.lld.; to sell. 
Is. 114 a. per' Madras Hupce. 


Exchanges. 

Bills on London, atfi ino. sight, 2s. O'2d.to2s. Id. 
per Rupee. 

Oil Calcutta, at 38 days’ sight, 101.12 to 102.4 Bom* 
bay Rs. per 188 (.^o.’s Rupees. 

On Madras, at 38 days' sight, 88.12 to 100.4 Bombay 
its. per lUO Madras Hs. 

Government Securities. 

5 per cent. Loan of 1822-23 Bom. Rs. 

Ditto of lit25-2(>, 108.4 to 111.8 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1H28-.'10, 111.8 to 111.12 per ditto. 

4 per cent. Loan of 18.'12-:)3, 10l>.4 to I08.8 perdu. 

Ditto of 18.35 .38, ((Company’s Hs.) 8!).12 to HH». 

5 per Cent. Transfer Loan of 1834-35, II7 to II7.K 
Bum. Rs. 


• Singapore, June 2\, 1838. 
Exchanges. 

On London— Navy and Treasury Bills, 10 to 38 
days' sight, 4s. to 4s. 4d. per Sp. Dol.; Private 
Bills, with shipping documents, 6 mo. sight, 
4s. Gd. per do.; Ditto, with ditto, 3mo. sight, 
45. 4d. per do. 


Canton, May 8, 1838. 

Exchanges, &c. 

On I.ondon, 6 mo. sight, 48.5d. to 48.Gd. per Sp.Dol- 
On Bengal.— Company’s Bills, 30 days, 210 Co.’sRs. 
per 180 Sp. Dols. — Private Bills, 30 days. — 
Co.’s Rs. per ditto, none. 

On Bombay, Privato Bills— no transactions^ . 
Sycee Silver at Lintin, 6& to 7 per cent, prem. 
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SHIPS DF:STINED for INDIA, AND THEIR PROBABLE 
TIME OF SAILING. 


FOR BENGAL. 


Jiosalind 

350 tons. Fonrose 

Nov. 10, 

1838. 


FOR MADRAS AND BENGAL. 



I^nhartJt .. . , 

800 

Elder 

Nov. 1. 

Portsmoiith« 

/jOrdLowther 

1424 .... 

.. Marquis 

Nov. 25. 


FOR MADRAS, BENGAL, AND CHINA. 


Abercrombie Robinson 

1400 .... 

.. Scott 

Jan. 20, J 

1839. 


FOR MADRA.S, ! 

STRAITS, AND CHINA. 


Marquis Camden 

IWO .... 

.. Jones 

Jail. 29, 1 

1839. 


FOR 

BOMBAY. 



JEiiphrates 

050 .... 

.. Ihickham 

Nov. 12, 

1838. 

Severn 

600 .... 

.. Wake 

Nov. 27. 


Triumph* 

(500 .... 

.. Green 

Dec. 7. 

Portsmouth. 


FOR BOMBAY AND CHINA. 



Maria (steam) 

4C0 .... 

.. Black 

Nov. 15. 


T)uke of Sussex 

1400 .... 

— 

l)i‘c. 20. 


Ann 

800 .... 

.. Griffith 

Dec. 23. 


Thomas Coutts 


. Warner 

Dec. ;K). 



FOR PENANG 

A.NI) SINCJAPORE. 


Psyche 

220 .... 

.. Stephenson 

Nov. 15. 



FOR 

CEYLON. 



Agrippina 

350 .... 

.. Rodgers 

Dec. 1, 



FOR IJOBART TOWN. 



London 


.. Gibson 

Nov. 15. 


Mary Catherine 

320 .... 

,. Galloway 

Nov. 15. 


Mary Ann 

350 .... 

.. Alarshull 

Nov. 16. 



FOR LAUNCESTON. 



Earl Stanhope 

350 .... 

.. Tilly 

Nov. 10. 



FOR NEW 

SOUTH WALES. 



Orient 

596 .... 

.. Wales 

Nov. 5. 

Plymouth. 

Augustus Ceesar 

500 .... 

.. .T..acey 

Nov. 5. 


Indemnity 

.305 .... 

.. Roberts 

Nov. 5. 


Royal Saxon 

510 .... 

.. Towns 

Nov. 5. 


John Barn/ (convict ship)... 524f .... 

.. Robson 

Nov. 6. 


hrtcretia 

4<)0 ... 

.. Scott 

Nov. 7. 


Brilliant 

428 ... 

... Gilkeson 

Nov. 15. 


^fin 

650 

.. Murray 

Nov. .30, 


Susan 

597 ... 

.. Neatby 

Dec. 3. 

riymoiith. 

Argyle 

597 ... 

.. Gatenby 

Dec. 10. 

Plymouth. 


FOR .SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 



D'^uvtrone (H.M. Comms.) 440 .... 

.. Le liiiguet ... 

, Nov. a 

Plymouf^, 

Planter 

400 .... 

.. Field 

Nov. 10. 


0‘<iy of Adelaide 

350 .... 

.. Chesser 

Nov. 10. 

' . .■.’'■it 

Ttgris 


.. Symons 

Nov. 15. 


Buckhghamshire(l:l»M.Com.) 1400 .... 

.. Moore. 

. Nov. 30. 

Gravw^ 


FOR SWAN RIVER. 


... 

Montreal 


Stewurt 

. Nov. 20. 



♦ Touching at the Cape. 


' OVERLAND MAILS for INDIA. 

The nett n^to for Egypt ind India will be clcupatcbed ftom the Gengral^FMt-Omcc pn Sgfeiuday. 
^ the 24Ch of November. ■ 
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REVIEW OF EASTERN NEWS. 

No. XII. 

Ths late arrival of the overland despatch this month, which has made 
the only addition to the intelligence from India received last month, permits 
us to do little more than to refer our readers to the Supplement and the last 
letter of our correspondent at Calcutta, for the state of affairs at the N.W. 
of India. It appears that preparations are going on with rapidity; that 
the British forces, amounting to sixteen thousand men, designed to assist 
Shah Shooja, were to assemble at Kumaul, to break ground on the 15th 
October, and rendezvous at Ferozepore, on the Sutlej ; and that they were 
to be commanded by Sir Henry Fane, commander-in-chief in India. The 
troops raised for the Shah, not exceeding ten thousand men, are to be 
officered from the Company’s army. We grieve to observe, both from our 
correspondent’s letter and from the newspapers, that some difference is said 
to exist on the subject of the expedition between Lord Auckland and Sir 
H. Fane. 

In an article which appears in our present number, the reader will find 
so full an exposition of the politics, statistics, and moral and physical history 
of Cabool, that he will be at no loss in understanding the character of our 
interference in that country, and its probable results. 

A good deal of uncertainty prevails as to the route and immediate des- 
tination of the Cabool force. The general opinion seems to be, that it 
will avoid the Khyber pass, and proceed southward to Candahar (which 
is the key of India in that quarter), and be thus ready to act both upon 
Herat and Cabool, which will be assailed by Shah Shooja’s force. Much 
will depend upon the hearty co-operation of Runjeet Sing. 

Some uneasiness is felt with respect to the conduct of the Nepaulese, 
who are said to be collecting a strong force on our Himalayan frontier. 
A corps of observation is to be stationed there. 

One of the most absorbing topics of domestic interest at Calcutta has 
been the case of the soi-disant Raja of Burdwan, and the trial of Mr. 
Ogilvie, of the civil service, in the Supreme Court, for manslaughter in the 
exercise of his functions of a Mofussil magistrate. We have given a veiy 
full statement of the proceedings in this case, which will be read with 
painful feelings. They illustrate the remark of Lord Clive, that public 
men in India afe often obliged to act with a*rope about their necks.*' The 
persecution of this gentleman, who acted with only proper firmness, for aii 
act of which he was utterly innocent, the eagerness with which Eurdpeieuits 
ani^ a part of the European press of Calcutta countenanced Otid even 
encouraged a notorious impostor, the barefaced judicial perjury committed 
cm the trial, form altogether a picture which it is melancholy to contem- 
plate. Here was a man whose non-identity with the individual he per- 
sonated was sufficiently notorious, — for his ignorance of individuals he must 
othiernrise hMve known was admitted by his own attorney, atid^in 1624, 
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tfierie appeared in the newspapers a memorial* from the ranees of Pertab 
Chund/ claiming the interference of the British goveriimeht bri 
ground of their being his widows. — creating excitement throughout ifte* 
country^ writing letters to powerful zemindars, calling upon them to assist 
him, appearing at the head of an armed force, including 170 fighting men 
by profession, with 390 stand of arms, supported by a monied natiire' iind 
assisted by an attorney of the Supreme Court (who claimed costs to the 
amount of 40,000 rupees), and offered pecuniary assistance by Europeans 
and natives of great respectability,” for whom as much sympathy appears 
to have been felt as if he were the most harmless and hardly treated 
person on earth ! An inquiry into the circumstance of the firing on the 
boats, by which two persons appear to have been killed, was most proper ; 
blit 'there was no occasion for the parade of suspending Mr. Ogilvie 
from his magisterial functions, as if to stimulate his persecutors, or for 
aitaigning him at the bar of the Supreme Court, where the spectacle was: 
exhibited of men in the garb of soldiers swearing to the most unblushing 
falsehoods, contradicting themselves and each other on points which 
might have involved the life, as it did the character of a magistrate. If 
the perjury of the man Baboo Tewarry (p. 256) is calculated to excite 
astonishment as well as disgust, what shall we say to the fact that one of 
the men,, alleged to have been murdered,” for causing ithose death 
Mr. Ogilvie was indicted, actually deposed at the police office to his having 
been killed ? We have before us copies of a correspondence between Mr. 
Lowis and Mr. O’llanlon of the police (after the trial), in which it is dis- 
tinctly shewn that one Govind Singh, the subject of one of the indictments, 
deposed, as Hur Govind, to his own death, in order to lay a ground for the 
criminal prosecution of Mr. Ogilvie. 

The able editor of the Friend of India (one of the papers which did not' 
join in the malignant persecution of Mr. Ogilvie) expresses a strong sus- 
picion that when the report of this extraordinary trial reaches England, it 
will be considered necessary to define the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, so as to exempt magistrates in the Company's service therefrom. 
** If the Supreme Court,” he observes, acting in absolute independence 


of the executive government, and, in the opinion of the natives, in a spirit 
of opposition to its measures, be at liberty thus to summon magistrates to its 
bar> and arraign them for acts done in their magisterial capacity, there is 
an end to the controul of government over the conduct of its servants^ 
eieoutive authority of India is virtually dethroned. That which has oc-^^ 
ourred to-day, in reference to a case in Burdwan, may occur to-moito# Ih 
reflect to any other district, however remote. Let these instahcelf ' df 


iilld^fereiice be multiplied, ~and there is nothing farther necessary to theK 
lUultipiication, but a purse as heavy as that of the native treasurer bf 
QpmfMiny’s exchequer. Baboo Radha Kissen Bysak,— and‘ whetb is* !^ ' 
p^me.bf India ' 

wai signed by the two Ranees, and wae dated Burdwan, sist iune 1894i and it 
im, and that they wyiiw the 

wnlc^od heea wised by Puranchunder Baboo, the brolher-in-law of Pertab Chund’s father. 
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It fippears that the investigation at Hooghly into the case of the pre- 
tended Pcrtab Chund, has clearly established his imposture, in spite of the; 
ingenuity of bis two barristers of the Supreme Court." 

Another painful subject in the late intelligence from Calcutta is the shame* 
ful system of kidnapping to which the emigration of Coolies appears to have 
led- Strong arguments are adduced in favour of permitting the emigration 
of these men, and abstractedly it offends against no law moral or con* 
ventionai. But when we find that it is made an instrument by a set of 
miscreants of perpetrating outrages upon ignorant and helpless men, this 
evil supersedes all abstract reasoning. The emigration might be permitted 
but if the traffic be a part of the system, it ought to be put down altogether. 
Our readers will find (p. 274) a statement of the ships which have carried 
Coolies from Calcutta, the number of Coolies shipped, and their sex and' 
designation. It thence appears that to 5786 men, there have been but 
100 women ! 

Under the head of Conscientious Scruples " (p. 269), will be found 
another instance of that resistance to the Government, on the part of its 
servants, in matters connected with native superstition, of which, lately, 
there have been several instances. The Sudder Board of Revenue having 
been directed by the Government to cause an advertisement to be 
published, inviting architects to build an imamharah at Hooghly, the 
board, considering such duties against their consciences, wrote a very 
strong remonstrance," requesting to be excused, not only on this 
occasion, but on all future occasions, from fulfilling any duties con- 
nected with the Hindu and Musulman religions. We respect the scruples 
of every conscientious person on this point, but we doubt whether it is 
not more decorous towards the Government and more discreet as 
regfirds native feeling for such persons quietly to resign their office, in the 
same manner as Sir Peregrine Maitland is understood to have done at 
Madras. 

The Bootan mission, it appears, has returned re rnfeetd. The Go-' 
vjernment of India will be compelled now to interfere authoritatively, atid 
according to the statement in p. 277, the people in Bootan will be greatly 
benefited by a change of rule. 

Steam continues to be a topic of deep interest in India, at Calcutta 
espeipially. The report of the Committee of the New Bengal Steam Fund 
(p. 276) mentions some curious facts conivected with the subject; andi 
th^ prpceedings of the Bombay committee (p. 293), with respect t6 the : 
nij^aqq.pir easy travelling through Egypt, are w'orthy of notice. The 
.sijp^l^ul attempt of Semiramis to encounter the' monsoon (p.; 294)‘^ 
wjljll^ j^rp^ a damp upon the hopes of those who indulged a 
e;i;pjectfitiqn. Bu:t it would appear tbait, though the monsoon waa strong^ 
and the sea broke violently upon the vessel. Captain Brucks; cOuId ha^af 
made head against it if he had had sufficient coals. , It ^^seeipa^.^^^ 
e|i|||£ld#ya to the 23d July), the vessel Iliid 
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tons out of 399 on boards lesfviiig only 162 tohs for 600 miles of monsoon 

weather. 

Our Calcutta conrespondent has mentioned the irregularities which occur 
in the transmission of the steam mails^ the effects of which must be as 
severely felt in India as they arc at home. " What a national disgrace," 
he justly exclaims, that the Atlantic should be traversed in twelve days 
and a half, by a magnificent steamer, established by private enterprize, 
while the Government of India and of Great Britain, with the immense 
resources of both countries at their disposal, have not succeeded in ten 
years in establishing an uninterrupted communication between the two 
divisions of the same empire !" 

The rains in Bengal, so earnestly prayed for, have now become a 
dreadful scourge. Hundreds of villages have been swept away by the 
inundations, and in the eastern part of the province, the whole surface, for 
hundreds of miles, resembles a vast ocean. The rains have been heavier 
than for the last ten years. The indigo season is a disastrous one. 

The projected Bank of India seems likely to fall to the ground. There 
is something fatal in the name — another is about to be started, though 
the interest of money is fast falling. 

The proceedings at the meeting at Bombay, to commemorate the late 
governor (of which we have given a very full report in p. 286), shew how 
deep and sincere is the sentiment of respect entertained at that presidency 
for Sir Robert Grant, and how much that lamented gentleman has done to 
deserve it. 

In our intelligence from China (p. 297) tvill be found some highly 
interesting details respecting the treatment which native Christians undergo 
in that country, and the perseverance with which the present sovereign strives 
to root out the religion of the Lord of Heaven." It appears that pro- 
selytes are to be found even in the imperial family ; two individuals, who 
had recanted and were pardoned, but afterwards returned to the worship 
of the cross, paintings and images," in spite of their trampling upon the 
symbol in open court, have been erased from the list of the imperial 
clan, banished to £-le, and condemned to the lowest degree of slavery, 
a punishment worse than death. 

We are bound to invite attention to the first Report of the Committee 
for the publication of documents respecting the treatment of the Aborigines 
by the colonists, whence it would appear that the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on Aborigines were furnished with mutilated and incorreqt extracts 
of the colonial papers, the effect of which (whether intended or not) is to 
place the colonists in an unfair fights 
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COMB BACK! qpMB^ BACK I 
Come back ! come back ! Oh, not the gloom 
Of stormy battle’s crimson day. 

When the spear hurtled, and the plume 
Shone tossing o’er the proud array : 

When the tumultuous shout arose. 

And the mad steed, aniong the slain. 
Breathed fire on the affrighted foes — 

Not these, not these, we call again. 

Come back ! come back ! No, not the power 
Of Indian, or of Latin chief ; 

Or lordly baron from his tower 
Watching the pilgrimage of grief. 

From smoking cottage, burning town. 

Widow and orphan winding slow. 

Along the autumnal valUes brown — 

Not you we call, of sword and bow ! 

Come back ! come back ! Not thou, not thou, 
Arabian Prophet ! in the blaze 
Of shouting armies, witli thy brow 
Bncircled by the golden rays 
Of fiction’s richest light ; we keep 
No vigil by Imposture’s fane. 

The terror of thy name may sleep : 

Not thee, not thee, we call again. 

Come back ! come back ! Nor beamy shield. 
Nor coat-of-mail, nor flashing spear. 

Nor chariot thund’ring o’er the field. 

Nor pomp of war, we summon here : 

But you, the friends of human-kind. 

Whose garland no neglect can wither ; 
Bager the wounded soul to bind. 

Pouring in oil— v/e call you hither. 

lie calls you back ! the child of tears. 

Pouring his saddening prayer in vain ; 

What time the jocund song he hears. 

Or watches through the glimmering pane 
The parlour-twilight ; when the sleet 
Felts the bright window— on the stone 
Lingering awhile with heavy feet — 

Unlike that cheerful home — his own ! 

Come back ! come back ! Thou mighty Sea ! 

We ask not for the gems, the gold, 

A thousand storms have piled for thee 
Upon their billowy shrines of old ; 

For ever let thy waves enfold 

The treasures of the Indian mine. 

Till darkness from thy graves be roird 
Before the Messenger Divine ! 

qpine back ! A thousand fiithoms deep 
Let the resplendent columns lie,* 

Of jasper, and the sea-vreed creep 
Axowd the mouldering argosy : 

We ask not them, O Sea, but those 

For whom the midnight lamps are tritiim*d> 
For whom the cry of angftdsh flows. 

For whom the heavy eyes are dim. 

We weep not for the swarthy crowd. 

That in the burning desert pour’d 
The shadow of a thunder*cloud— 

The hot sand round the Bastern Lord 
M^ toss in tumult, and the crown 
Of glory in the dust be bow’d ; 

Into the jaws of death go down 
The fflittexiiig pagenaC of the proud ! 
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Come hack t Come back! 

We call them not 1 That living bill / 

May heave with £aatern chivalry; 

And warlike nations slumber still* 

Arrayed in humished panoply : 

We call thee'not, Cambyses 1 Fame 
No longer glitters in thy van ; 

No more the shadow of thy name 
Sheds horror upon man. 

But thee we call, O Caravan, 

For whom the mourning mother waits. 

Far in the plains of Astracan ; 

And thronging through the city’s gates 
A thousand eager eyes are turned — 

For thrice the stars have set in heaven ; 

And thrice the crimson west hath burned-^ 

And yet no cloud of dust has risen ! 

Come back ! come back f Oh, not the storm 
That through the thundering circus lower’d, 
When the red Gladiator’s form, 

Beneath the dripping sword o'erpowcr’d, 
Stagger’d — as when the mountain-blast 
Beats on some swinging forest-tree ; 

Or like the tossing of a mast 
Upon the white surge of the sea. 

Come back ! come back ! serene and clear. 
Imagination's dawning clay; 

When Hope empurpled all the year, 

And on the flowery sylvan way 
Glisten’d the mystic fairy-choir. 

Breaking the beams of summer moon ; 

And Melody from viewless lyre 

Breathed through the woods a lulling tune. 

Come back into the shades of night — 

The chain upon our hearts unbind ; 

Showering thine oum celestial light, 

Fancy, the angel of the mind 1 
For still thine eyes of glory burn. 

Still glows the beauty of thy wing ; 

Revive the colours of thine Urn ! 

Awake the music of thy string ! 

Come back ! — more dear than early lark — 

Sweet serious Spirit of Content ; 

How often, looking through the dark 
For the white curtains of thy tent. 

Our eyes have filled with sorrow, tired 
Of all the changing forms of strife ; 

While the red glare of hatred fired 
The dreary wilderness of life ! 

Come back ! come back ! O hallowing Light, 
That o’er the dying Stephen shined ; 

Illuminate the cloud of night ; 

Open the eyelids of the blind ! 

So may our strengthen’d hands unwind 
The Tempter’s net- work, and begin—- . 

Our spMts by thy Grace refined— 

To break the Idols of our sin. 

So, when with tottering fdet we tread ‘ 

Along the Valley of Decays 
By the AluMghty Pillar led,; ^ v 
Across the stormy deep a way 
< /;Opea8i andt'lo ! inrtriumpb h^h*^ < 

, » V i -The Christian marks thef lieBrful- track V 
He sees the Shepherd’s staff is nigh, 

Nor heeds the cry—" Come back ! come back I’’ 



IMPORTANT HISTOMlp^iu^'j^cdiriaifi^-IN THE 
INSCRIPTIONS OE JNHIA.; . . 

( Co7ic/ti4^^ p^2id*) 

In a succeeding paper, read before the Society on the 4tli April, and pub- 
lished in the Journal for March, Mr. Prinsep announces a further and still more 
curious discovery : — 

“In continuation of the discovery I had the pleasure of bringing to the 
notice of the Society at its last meeting, I am now enabled to announce that 
the edicts in the ancient character from Gujerat do not confine their mention 
of Greek sovereigns to Antiochus, the ally of Asoka, but that they contain an 
allusion, equally authentic and distinct, to one of the Ptolemies of Egypt! The 
edict containing this highly curious passage is in a mutilated condition, and at 
the very end of the inscription, which will account for its having hitherto 
escaped my attention. As I propose to lay before the Society a brief account 
of the whole of the Girnar inscription, I will do no more than mention the 
fact at present, reserving the particulars until I come to the actual position of 
the passage on the stone ; for there will be found, I hope, quite enough of 
interest in the subject matter of the inscription throughout, to allow my 
hearers to accompany me through a short analysis of the whole, without urg- 
ing me to pass at once to the point which must necessarily be most attractive 
to all who have been nurtured in the school of western classical associations. 

“ I have already mentioned the fortunate discovery of a duplicate of the 
Gujerat inscription, at Dhauli in Cuttack. The divided seel^hces, or, as I 
shall for the present venture to call them, the edicts, whi6n are common to 
Girnar and to Dhauli, are eleven in number. From the first to the tenth, they' 
keep pace together ; the only difference being, that while at Girnar each is sur- 
rounded by an engraved line as a frame, at Dhauli the beginning of each edict 
is marked by a short dash. The regular succession is then interrupted by three 
interpolations at Girnar ; after which, the fourteenth edict of that series is 
found to correspond with the eleventh or concluding one of the same set at 
Dhauli. The three missing edicts are more than compensated at Dhauli by the 
introduction of two others not found at Girnar, one at the end enclosed in a 
frame, and one on the left-hand of the same rock, on a larger scale of sculp- 
ture : but both of these, being of a totally different purport, and being quite 
unconnected with the rest, I shall postpone for separate consideration. 

“ That the edicts are of different dates is proved by the actual mention of the 
year of Piyadasi’s reign, in which several of them were published. Two of 
them are dated in the tenth,^ and two of them in the twelfth year after his 
abkisek, or consecration, which we learn from the Hon. Mr. Tumour’s Pali 
history, did not take place until the fourth year of his succession to the throne 
of his father, Bindusaro. Only one of the pillar edicts is dated iq the twelfth 
year; the remainder, generally, bearing the date of the twenty-seventh year; 
and one containing both, as if contradicting at the later epoch What had been 
published fifteen years before. From this evidence, we must conclude that the 
Gujerat and Cuttack inscriptions have slightly the advantage in antiquity oyer 
the Idts o£ Delhi and Allahabad: but again in the order of, sequence we find 
edicts of the twelfth year preceding those of the tenth, and.we learn expressly 
from the fourteenth edict, that the whole were engraven at time. Their 

* 1 uMth«M terms as more coDsonaat toour Idloia rtim ooriwt translalkm le^'f^ilavingbeen eonse- 
crated tm and twelve yean so tliat tba astuij^. pepQdjyi OBS yaar later taoiirnio^ of rackonlng. 
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preservation on rocks and pillars, therefore, must be regarded as resulting from 
an after order, when some re-arrangement was probably made, according to the 
relative impbrtance of the subjects. 

** The copy that emanated from the palace must, however, have been modi- 
fied according to the vernacular idiom of the opposite parts of India to which 
it was transmitted; for there is a marked and peculiar difference, both in the 
grammar and in the alphabet of the two texts, which demands a more length- 
ened examination than I can afford to introduce in this place. I shall, how- 
ever, presently recur to this subject, and at least give the explanation of those 
new characters which I have been obliged to cut in order to print the Girnar 
text, and which, in fact, render the alphabet as complete as that of the modern 
Pali, wanting only the two additional sibilants of the Devan^ari, and some of 
the vowels. But before doing so, it will be more regular to introduce the 
documents themselves, with such a translation as 1 am capable of offering. A 
very few words of exordium will suffice to give us a general comprehension of 
their purport. 

Contents of the Edicts. 

The first edict prohibits the sacrifice of animals both for food and in religious 
assemblies, and enjoins more attention to the practice of this first of Buddhistic 
virtues than seems to have been paid to it even by the raja himself, at least prior to 
the sixteenth year of his reign. 

The second edict, as we have already seen, provides a system of medical aid for 
men and animals throughout Piyadasi’s dominions, and orders trees tt> be planted and 
wells to be dug along the sides of the principal public roads. 

The third edict enjoins a quinquennial humiliation ; or, if we read the word, by the 
alteration of y to s, as wusasaiiam, the republication every five years of the great 
moral maxims inculcated in the Buddhist creed, viz . — honour to father and moUier; 
charity to kindred and neighbour, and to the priesthood (whether brahminical or 
huddbistical) ; humanity to animals ; to keep the body in temperance, and the tongue 
**fToi|i evil speaking !** And these precepts are to be preached to the flock by their 
pastors with arguments and example. This edict is dated after the twelfth year of 
Piyadasrs inauguration. 

The fourth edict draws a comparison between tlie former state of things, perhaps 
lawless and uncivilized, and the state of regeneration of the country under the ordi- 
nances of the beloved king. The publication of the glad tidings seems to have been 
made with unexampled pomp and circumstance, and posterity is invoked to uphold 
the Bjrstem. This edict is also dated in the twelfth year of Piyadasi. 

The fifth edict, after an exordium not very intelligible, proceeds to record the appoint- 
ment of ministers of religion, or more strictly missionaries ; and enumerates many of 
the countries to which they are to be deputed for the conversion of the young and the 
old, the rich and the poor, the native and the foreigner. Many highly curious points, 
especially as to geography, call for notice in this edict, wherein, for the first time, 
the name of the celebrated city of Pataliputa is made known to us in tlie ancient 
character. 

The sixth edict appoints, in like manner, pativedakas, informers, or perhaps more 
properly, custodee laoniifi, who are to take cognizance of the conduct of the people in 
their meals, their domestic life, their families, their conversation, their general deport- 
> ment, and their decease. It a ls o nom inates magistrates or officers for punlahmeat, 

V Du word ) may be so understood : so that in thia 

edict we have a glimpse of the excellent system of moral administratims tot wliieh tin 
Greek and Persian historians give credit to our monarch, and we find it actuafiy mot 
very different from that followed twenty centuries later by ourselves ; for we too have 
our judges, and our magistrates; and further, our missionaries are apread* afieoad 
among the people •to drown them with the overflowing truths of our dt aram, to 



The seventh edict expresses, n 

in» ^^k aipd in tastes may be hanhonized into oiie system of &A4vas^4. that 
^pest^ ^in^, or repose of cbnscience, which proceeds ififom knowledge^ fiohi^ j^Uth 
luidentijte assent. ■' ^ 

L edict contrasts the mere carnal amusements patronized by former rdjas. 

With thb mote harmless and pious enjoyment prescribed by himself. The dhamihay6t6^ 
br ih i^ns^^ the festival of religion, is thus set in opposition to the 

festival of amusement; and it is stated to consist in the visits to holy 
'■ ^ople, In alms-giving, in respect to elders, and similar praise- worthy sources of 
• rational gmtification. This edict is dated in (or rather alter) the tenth year of jpiya- 
dasiV reign. 

The ninth edict continues the thread of the same discourse, by expatiating on the 
sources of true happiness, not such as the worldling seeks in marriage, in rearing 
children, in foreign travel, and such things ; but the dharma mangahm, the happiness 
of virtue, which displays itself in benevolence to dependents, reverence to one’s 
pastors, in peace with all men, abundant charity, and so forth; through which alone 
can the blessings of heaven be propitiated. 

. The tenth paragraph comments upon Yaso vd klH vd, *the glory of renown,* which 
attends merely the vain and transitory deeds of this world. The rdja is actuated by 
higher motives, and he looks beyond for the reward for which he strives with 
, v^egoism iparakrdmena ) the most zealous yet respectful. 

The eleventh edict is not to be found at Dhauli, but it is well preserved ait Gimar, 
and the meaning is clear throughout. As former paragraphs had vaunted the supe- 
« riority of every act connected with dharma^ so this upholds that the imparting of 
.<2ftorai<i itself is the chiefest of charitable donations; and then it points out, as usual, 
bpw the possession of this treasure becomes manifest in good works, rewarded With 
.. ten^miaiy blessings in this world) and endless moral merit (or the reward of it) in 
^enext. 


)t an order, but ,911 earnest 4esire bn mep^t pC the 
igipusppmipn may be pbliterated: that evcj^. di^ 


The twelfth edict is likewise wanting in the Cuttack series. It is addressed to all 
unbelievers, whether domestic or ascetic, with entreaty, and with more persuasive 
bpiipty, though with direct disavowal that fame is the object. There is some little 
vpbiteurity in the passages which follow regarding the mode of dealing with the two 
, great diyisioDS of the unbelievers, who are distinguished as dptdpaaanda (those fit for 
^ C^v^ipu or actually converted), and parap^aiufo (ultra-heretics), or those upon 
wbom no impression had been made ; but the concluding paragraph informs us of the 
..apppintmant of three grades of ministers, dharma nuMmdtrdsy stairyya mdhdntiddrdsf 
.ai^ spbprdinates, in the congregational ceremonies, koarmik&s; thus placing the reli- 
glon upon a finner basis, promoting conversion to it, and enbaiicingits attroctiVOness 
Ig40ng people. 

. 7he, fourteenth edict is one of the most interesting of the whole series. It is a 
.^l^d of summing up of the foregoing, which we have seen are partly UteOnic and 
partly diffuse ; but the whole is said to be complete in itself: and *if mote #ere 


it would be repetition.' We learn from this edict that the whole wlia OngilWeii 
one tune from an authentic copy issued doubtless, under the teyid iimndati^ by a 
pamft of a name not very easily deciphered. It is iomowhakOUllaiii to 
same words precisely on the rock in Cuttack. Hie liamo ■ of ■^the ^ Wit ii l is 
£ere eidseb, but the final letters of Upikdra, * scribe,^' arepMte'dnihfofr 

may be properly regarded as the last of the parlddtilai^sbrilii bndSeta 
it Judies. It terminates the left-hand ihseiipttoli ' at at 

a iep^tb edict as 

be sepn herder. ia"of Idbiif fhibbii.' 
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There is another paragraph at Girnar, placed at the bottom of the left- 
hand, which 1 have numbered as the thirteenth, because it seems naturally to 
follow the parngrnfih about conversions; and, like the two foregoing, it is 
omitted at Dhaiili; From the mutilated state of the rock in this place, it is 
difficult to put together the context of the entire paragraph ; but insulated 
phrases are intelligible enough, and are much in the same strain as the main 
inscription, repeating the usual maxim of duty to parents, humanity to 
animals, and liberality to priests. It winds up with a curious passage about 
victory, which, as far as I can make it out, describes the victory of victories 
to be that which ovcrcometh the passions, and happiness itself, which con- 
quercth things of this world and things of the world beyond, ihaloMka cka 
paralokika cha^ and is the true object of desire. A line here closes the para- 
graph, and below it, in a larger character, is a remarkable expression, which I 
read as follows : — 

“ Va siveto hasti pava loha sukhaharo nama. 

By altering pava loha to savaloka (S. *thc whole world, 

this sentence may be construed : ‘ And the iMte elephant con/errinff pleasure 
upon all the world (is its) name.’ But without referring to the original, I 
would not venture even to make the very tri/ling alteration which this reading 
would require. 

** I may here notice, though with some misgiving of the reading upon which 
it depends, that the fourteenth paragraph seems to contain the explanation of 
the occurrence of a duplicate of the Gujerat inscription in Cuttack; or at least 
it shows a connexion between the two countries, in the words pachhd adhana- 
ladhesu kalinfiesu — ‘afterwards in the Kalinga provinces not to be obtained by 
wealth !’ while, with a kind of reciprocity, the Cuttack version of the fifth 
tablet, as we shall have occasion to notice again, alludes to Sulathika or 
Surashtra as one of the provinces into which missionaries were to be deputed. 

“But there is another passage in this Gujerat edict more calculated to rivet 
our attention than all that I have briefly alluded to above, or even than the 
mention of Antiochus in the second or medical edict. Although wc might be 
agreeably surprised at finding the name of a Greek prince of Syria preserved 
in the proclamation of a Hindu sovereign, there were circumstances of alliance 
and connexion in the histories of the Macedonian provinces and of India, 
which immediately explained away the wonder, and satisfied us as to the likeli- 
hood of the fact; but I am now about to produce evidence that Asoka’s 
acquaintance with geography was not limited to Asia, and that his expansive 
benevolence towards living creatures extended, at least in intention, to another 
quarter of the globe ; that his religious ambition sought to apostolize Egypt ; 
and that wc must hereafter look for traces of the introduction of Buddhism 
into the fertile regions of the Nile, so prolific of metaphysical discussions from 
the earliest ages ! 

“ The line to which I allude is the fifth from the bottom. Something is lost 
at its commencement, hut the letters extant are, with few exceptions, quite 
distinct, and as follows : — 

m..Yona raja paran cha^ Lena Chaptdro rdjdno^ Turam^\o cha^ Gongakxna 
cha, MAOx'cha^ 

idhdpara de {se) su cha savala Devdnampiyasa dhaimndnusastin anuvatare 

yata pdndati (? dharmasastin anuvartate yatra psidyate). 

“ * And the Greek king be:sidcs, by whom the Chapta kings, Ptolemaios, and 
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Gongakenos (?) and Magas * — (here we may supply the connexion) — ‘ have 
been induced to permit tliat — ’ 

“ ‘ Both here and in foreign countries, every where (the people) follows the 
doctrine of the religion of Devanampiya wheresoever it reacheth.* 

The sight of my former friend, the ^ona raja (whom, if he should not 
turn out to be Antioch us the ally, I shall shortly find another name for), drew 
my particular attention to what followed; and it was impossible, with this 
help, not to recognize the name of Ptolemy even in the disguise of Turamayo. 
The r is however doubtful ; and I think, on second examination, it may turn 
out an /, which will make the orthography of the name complete. The word 
rqjano^ and its adjective chajytdroy being both in the plural, made it necessary 
that other names should follow, which was confirmed by the recurrence of the 
conjunction cha. The next name was evidently imperfect, the syllabic letter 
read ns goa, if turned on one side would be rather an^ and the next, too short 
for ag, might, by restoring the lost part above, be made into ti: I am there- 
fore inclined to read this name Antlkono for Antigonus, and, assuming that 
chaptdro was a corruption of chaltodroy * four,’ to understand the passage as 
alluding to a treaty with the four principal divisions of the Alexandrine 
monarchy, two of which, in the time of Antiochus the Great, were governed 
by princes of these names, viz, Antigouus (in Macedonia) and Ptolemy Ever- 
getes in Egypt. The fourth name, however, thus remained inexplicable ; 
while on the stone it was even more clear than the others, Magd. 

“ Now in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus (B.C, 2G0), his half-brother 
Magas, who had married Apamc, the daughter of Antiochus 1., had esta- 
blished his authority in Cyrenc, and was acknowledged as reigning monarch 
over a considerable portion of Lybia. A grandson of his, it is true, of the 
same name, and brother of Ptolemy IV., was contemporary with Antiochus 
the Great ; but we do not read that he held any independent authority in the 
country. It seems, therefore, more rational to refer the allusion in our edict 
to the former period, and so far to modify the theory I have lately adopted, on 
primd facie evidence, of the treaty of Asoka with Antiochus the Great, as to 
transfer it to the original treaty with one of his predecessors, the first or 
second of the same name, Soter or Theos^ of whom the former may have the 
preference, from his close family connexion with both Ptolemy and Magas, 
which would readily give him the power of pronnsing free communication be- 
tween India and Egypt. I say nothing on the intermediate name, Gongaktnia 
or AnligonuSy because I cannot be certain of its correct spelling. Aiitigoniis 
Gonatus had much to do with the afiairs of Egypt, but he could not be well 
set down among its kings. 

** Whether chaptdro (or singular chaptd) can be allowed to pass as the Indian 
appellation of Egypt may be questioned ; but I am at a loss how otherwise to 
understand an expression not translatcable as Pali or Sanskrit. The first 
syallable, cka^ may be read as a conjunction with temy but it will be, there, 
redundant; and Ptdro will be more unmanageable as a plural nominative. 
According to Wilford, the Sanskrit name of iEgypt is Aguptd or Gupta, whence 
would be formed an adjectional plural nominative Guptdro; but I am not 
aware that the g was in ancient times softened as in modern pronunciation, so 
as to allow of its being written by an Indian, guided by the sound alone, with 
a palatial in lieu of a guttural consonant. Be that as it may, we have proof, 
in the names of Ptolemy and Magas, that the country of Egypt is intended ; 
and we can easily believe, that its enlightened sovereign would afford every 
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encouragement to the resort of Indians thither, for the sake of promoting that 
commerce with India which was so fertile a source of enrichment : and indeed 
history tells us, that Ptolemy Philadelphus deputed a learned man, named 
Dionysius, to India, to examine the principal marts on the western coast, and 
in the interior. But a desire of studying the celebrated philosophical systems 
of the braehmani and sramanis already well known to him by name, may as 
well have been the true cause ; for such a degree of curiosity may be naturally 
acceded to the king, who is said to l\|ive employed seventy Jewish doctors in 
translating the Hebrew scriptures into Greek, and to have collected a library 
of some hundred thousand volumes. Much of the Indian knowledge possessed 
by Alexandrine authors of later days may have been derived from Asoka’s 
missionaries settled in their country ; and Clemens Alexandrinus and Jerome, 
the fathers, may thence have been able to draw the faithful picture their works 
are said to contain of the tenets of the Sramani or Semni. 

“ As far as the doctrines of the Buddhist faith are portrayed in the simple 
edicts of the royal Indian convert, they were admirably adapted to win accep- 
tance among the educated and reflecting students of the schools of Greece and 
Egypt. Reverence to parents, love to neighbour, charity to the poor, and 
humanity to animal beings, were set forth as the sure and sufficient methods of 
gaining happiness in this world, and of propitiating heaven. The acceptance 
of these virtuous maxims was not thwarted by any mysterious dogmas, any 
harsh or revolting condemnation of other systems. Even the insulated Jew 
could see nothing in them at variance with his own Mosaic commandments, 
and the title of the Indian religion every where resounded was one familiar to 
himself— * the law.* It would be an agreeable task to follow up the 
train of investigation which here opens itself to the imagination : — to estimate 
and to trace the effect of the introduction of the Samanean principles on the 
prevailing opinions of the day in Antioch, and in Alexandria, as well as in 
Persia and Bactria, where the efforts to amalgamate the Buddhist with the 
mithraic worship are matter of history ; but this is too vast a field of specula- 
tion for me to enter, and many may deem our ground as yet too slight and 
unstable to be made the foundation of any new views. 

** The intercourse thus proved to have been maintained at this early date 
between India, that is Buddhist India, and the western nations, may help us 
to explain another circumstance which has lately been forcibly brought to our 
attention by Mr. L. Wilkinson, namely, the close agreement between the 
Buddhist system of astronomy and the Ptolemaic. In opposing the absurd 
system of the brahmanical puranas, they had the advantage of all the know- 
ledge derived from Syria and Egypt ; and we thus have a clue to the compila- 
tion of the Siddhantas^ which may be of the utmost importance in reviewing 
what has been written on Hindu astronomy by Colebrooke and Bentley. 

** Another prolific source of speculation, now that we know of the close 
connexion between the Indians and the Greeks at the age in which the Bhilsa 
and similar monuments were erected, will be to determine what of history can 
* be extracted from the decidedly Greek scenes depicted in the exquisite sculp- 
ture of some of these remains. 

** But all this I throw out merely to enable others to place a proper value 
upon the evidence which a mere hint^ a mere single word, in a stone record of 
indubitable antiquity, brings to the elucidation of so many disputed questions : 
not that 1 have leisure or ability to make the application myself. What the 
learned world demands of us in India is, to be quite certain of our data, to 
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place the monumental record before them exactly as it now exists, and to 
interpret it faithfully and literally, as the document says itself, * without 
exaggeration and without extenuation.’*’ 

Mr. Prinsep then exhibits the contents of all the remaining tablets, in the 
old character and in the Roman letter, with translations, accompanied by 
glossarial notes. We subjoin the English translations - 

Translation of the First Tablet* 

The following edict of religion is promulgated by the heaven-beloved king 
Fiyadasi. * In this place, the putting to death of any thing whatever that hath 
life — either for the benefit of thepuja or in convivial meetings— shall not be done. 
Much cruelty of this nature occurs in such assemblies. The heaven-beloved 
king Piyadasi is (as it were) a father (to his people). Uniformity of worship is 
wise and proper for the congregation of the heaven-beloved Piyadasi raja. 

* Formerly in the great refectory and temple of the heaven-beloved king 
Piyadasi, daily were many hundred thousand animals sacrificed for the sake of 
meat food. So even at this day, while this religious edict is under promulga- 
tion from the sacrifice of animals for the sake of food, some two are killed or 
one is killed : but now the joyful chorus resounds again and again — that from 
henceforward not a single animal shall be put to death !’ ” 

T'ranslation of the Third Tablet* 

“ Thus spake the heaven -beloved king Fiyadasi : 

“ ‘ By me, after the twelfth year of my anointment, this commandment is 
made \ Every where in the conquered (provinces) among the faithful, whether 
(my own) subjects or foreigners, after every five years, let there be (a public) 
humiliation for this express object, yea for the confirmation of virtue and for 
the suppression of disgraceful acts. 

Good and proper is dutiful service to mother and father; towards friends 
and kinsfolk, towards brahmans and sramans, excellent is charity : prodigality 
and malicious slander are not good. 

** ’ All this the leader of the congregation shall inculcate to the assembly 
with (appropriate) explanation and example.’ ” 

Translation of the Fourth Tablet* 

“ In times past, even for many hundred years, has been practised the sacri- 
fice of living beings, the slaughter of animals, disregard of relations, and 
disrespect towards brahmans and sramans : — This day, by the messenger of the 
religion of the heaven-beloved king Piyadasi (has been made) a proclamation 
by beat of drum, a grand announcement of religious grace - and a display of 
equipages, and a parade of elephants, and things to gratify the senses, and 
every other kind of heavenly object for the admiration of mankind, such as 
had never been for many hundred years, such were to-day exhibited. 

” By the religious ordinance of the heavea-beloved king Piyadasi, the non- 
sacrifice of animals— the non-destruction of living beings, proper regard to 
kindred, respect to brahmans and sramans, dutiful service to mother and 
father, dutiful service to spiritual pastors, — through 'these and many other 
similar (good acts) doth religious grace abound ; and thus moreover shall the 
heaven-beloved king Piyadasi cause religion to flourish : and the same shall 
the sons, the grandsons, and the great-grandsons of the heaven-beloved 
king Piyadasi cause to abound exceedingly. 

** As long as the mountains shall endure, so long in virtue and in strict 
observances shall the religion stand fast. And through good acts of this 
nature, that is to say, through these ordinances, and the strict practice of 
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religion, laxness of discipline is obviated. Moreover, in this object it is 
proper to be intelligent and nowise neglectful. For the same purpose is this 
(edict) ordered to be written. Let all take heed to profit of this good object, 
and not to give utterance to objections. 

By the heaven-beloved king Piyadasi, after the twelfth year of his anoint- 
ment, is this caused to be written.” 

Translation of the Fifth Tablet. 

** Thus spake the heaven-beloved king Piyadasi ; 

‘ Prosperity (cometh) through adversity, and truly each man (to obtain) 
prosperity causeth himself present difficulty —therefore by me (nevertheless) 
has much prosperity been brought about, and therefore shall my sons, and my 
grandsons, and my latest po.stcrit}^, as long as the very hills endure, pursue 
the same conduct ; and so shall each meet his reward 1 While he, on the 
other hand, who shall neglect such conduct, shall meet his punishment in the 
midst of the wicked [in the nethermost regions of hell]. 

" ‘ For a very long period of time there have been no ministers of religion, 
properly so called. By myself, then, in this tenth year of mine anointment, 
are ministers of religion appointed;* who, intermingling among all nnbclicvers 
(may overwhelm them) with the inundation of religion, and with the abun- 
dance of the sacred doctrines. Through Kam (bocha, gan) dlnira, narastika, 
Petenika, and elsewhere, finding their way unto the uttermost limits of the 
barbarian countries, for the benefit and pleasure of (all classes)... and for res- 
training the passions of the faithful, and for the regeneration of those bound 
in the fetters (of sin are they appointed. Intermingling equally 
among the dreaded and among the respected — both in Pataliputa and in foreign 
places— teaching better things, shall they everywhere petietrate ; so that they 
even who (oppose the faith shall at length become) ministers of it. 

“ For this purpose isjthe present religious edict caused to be written.* ” 

The Cuttack Version continued from*. 

** who shall be intermingled with all the hundred grades of unbelievers 

for the establishment among them of the faith, for the increase of religion, 
and for their profit and gratification through the context of the sacred doc- 
trines, in Kambocha and Gandhara, in Surastrika and Pitenika,...and even to 
the farthest (limits) of the barbarian (countries). Who shall mix with brah- 
mans and bhikshus, with the poor and v/ith the rich, for their benefit and 
pleasure, to bring them unto the righteousness which passeth knowledge; 
and for those bound in the fetters (of sin) this new bond of precious know- 
ledge is made for their final emancipation which is beyond understanding: and 
among the terrible and the powerful shall they be mixed both iicre and in 
foreign countries, in every town, and among all the kindred ties even of 

brotherhood and sisterhood, and others every where ! and here also 

having penetrated, for there is religious darkness (?) even in the very metro- 
polis of religion, every question shall be asked among the charitable, and these 
being themselves absorbed in righteousness, shall become ministers of the 
faith (?). For this express reason is this religious edict promulgated ; for ever- 
more let niy people pay attention thereto ” 

Translation of the Sixth Tablet. 

** Thus spake Piyadasi, the heaven-beloved king ! 

** < Never was there in any former period a system of instruction, applicable 

* The Attack version diflfors so much in the Mter pari of Uiis edict, that a separate translation is 
neoestiarv ftom the point here marketU 
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to every season and to every action^ such as that which is now established 
by iwe J 

‘ For every season, for behaviour during meals, during repose, in domestic 
relations, in the nursery, in conversation, in general deportment, and on the 
bed of death, every where instructors (or pativedakas) have been appointed : 
accordingly do ye (instructors) deliver instruction in what concerneth my 
people. 

“ ‘ And every where in what concerneth my people do I myself perform 
whatsoever with my mouth I enjoin (unto them); whether it be by me 
(esteemed) disagreeable or whether agreeable. Moreover for their better wel- 
fare among them, an awarder of punishment is duly installed. On this account, 
assembling together those who are dwelling in the reputation of much wisdom, 
do ye meanwhile instruct them as to the substance of what is hereby ordained 
by me for all circumstances and for all seasons. This is not done by me in 
any desire for the collection of worldly gain, but in the real intention that the 
benelit of my people shall be effected ; whereof moreover this is the root, the 
good foundation, and the steady repose in all circumstances : there is not a 
more effectual mode of benefiting all mankind, than this on which 1 bestow my 
whole labour. 

“ ‘But upon how many living beings (I will pass over the mention of other 
things) do 1 confer hap|)iness here ! — hereafter likewise let them hope ardently 
for heaven ! Amen ! 

“ ‘ For this reason has the present rciigioiis edict been written : may it en- 
dure for everiiiorc : and so may my sons, and my grandsons, and my great- 
grandsons uphold the same for the profit of all the world, and labour therein 
with the most reverential exertion.’ ” 

Translation of the Seventh Tablet. 

“ The heaven-beloved king Piyadasi every where ardently dcsireth that all 
unbelievers may be bpuught to repentance and peace of mind. He is anxious 
that every diversity of opinion, and every diversity of passion, may shine 
forth, blended into one system, and be conspicuous in undistinguishing 
charity ! Unto no one can be repentance and peace of mind until he hath 
attained supreme knowledge, perfect faith which surmounteth all obstacles, 
and perpetual assent.” 

Translation of the Eighth Tablet, 

“ In ancient times, festivals for the amusement of sovereigns consisted of 
gambling, hunting the deer (or antelope), and other exhilarating pleasures of 
the same nature. But the heaven-beloved king Piyadasi having attained the 
tenth year of his anointment, for the happiness of the wise by him hath a 
festival of religion (been substituted) : and this same consisteth in visits to 
brahmans and sramans, and in almsgiving, and in visits to the reverend and 
aged ; and the liberal distribution of gold, the contemplation of the universe 
and its inhabitants, obeying the precepts of religion, and setting religion before 
all other things, are the expedients (he employs for amusement), and these will 
become an enjoyment without alloy to the heaven-beloved king Piyadasi in 
another existence.” 

Translation of the Ninth Tablet. 

** Thus spake king Piyadasi, beloved of the gods 1 

** * Each individual seeketh his own happiness in a diversity of ways : in the 
bonds of affection-— in marriage or otherwise — in the rearing of ofrspriog>r— in 
foreign travel : in these and other similar objects doth man provide happiness 
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of every degree. But there is great ruination, excessive, and of all kinds, when 
(a man) maketh worldly objects his happiness. On the contrary, this is what 
is to be done — (for most certainly that species of happiness is a fruitless 
happiness) — to obtain the happiness which yieldeth plenty of fruit, even the 
happiness of virtue; that is to say, kindness to dependants, reverence to 
spiritual teachers, are proper ; humanity to animals is proper ; almsgiving to 
brahmans and sramans is proper. All these acts, and others of the same kind, 
are to be rightly denominated the happiness of virtue i 

" ‘ By father, and by son, and by brother ; by master (and by servant), it is 
proper that these things should be entitled happiness. And further, for the 
complete attainment of this object, secret charity is most suitable : yea, there 
is no alms and no lovingkindness comparable with the alms of religion and the 
lovingkindness of religion, which ought verily to be upheld alike by the friend, 
by the good-hearted, by kinsman and neighbour, in the entire fulfilment of 
pleasing duties. 

** * Thif is what is to be done ; this is what is good. With these things let 
each man propitiate heaven. And how much ought (not) to be done in order 
to the propitiation of heaven ?’ ” 

Translation of the Tenth Tablet. 

The heaven-beloved kingPiyadasi doth not deem that glory and reputation 
(are) the things of chief importance ; on the contrary (only for the prevention 
of sin ?) and for enforcing conformity among a people praiseworthy for follow- 
ing the four rules of virtue, and pious, doth the heaven-beloved king Piyadasi 
desire glory and reputation in this world; and whatsoever the heaven-beloved 
king Piyadasi chiefly displayeth heroism in obtaining, that is all (connected 
with) the other world. 

** For in every thing connected with his immortality there is as regards 
mortal things in general discredit. (?) Let this be discriminated with encourage- 
ment or with abandonment, with honour or with the most respectful force, and 
every difficulty connected with futurity shall with equal reverence be van- 
quished.” 

Translation of theEleventh Tablet. 

Thus spake Piyadasi, the king beloved of the gods ! There is no such 
charity as the charity which springeth from virtue!— (which is) the intimate 
knowledge of virtue, the inheritance of virtue, the close union with virtue ! 
And in these maxims it is manifested : * kindness towards servants and hire- 
lings ; towards mother and father dutiful service is proper ; towards a friend’s 
offiipring, to kindred in general, to brahmans and sramans, almsgiving is pro- 
per ; avoiding the destruction of animal life is proper.’ And this (saying) should 
be equally repeated by father and by son, by brother and friend’s 8on(?), by the 
hireling, and even so by neighbours in general 1 

This is excellent— and this is what ought to be done ! 

** And whoso doeth thus, is blessed of the inhabitants of this world ; and in 
, the next world endless moral merit resulteth from such religious charity.” 

Translation of the Twelfth Tablet. 

** The heaven-beloved king Piyadasi propitiateth all unbelievers, both of the 
ascetic and of the domestic classes; by charitable offerings, and by every 
species of puja doth he (strive to) propitiate them. Not that the beloved of 
the gods deemeth offerings or prayers to be of the same (value) with true glory. 
The promotion, of his own salvation promoteth in many ways the salvation of 
all unbelievera....».of which indeed this is the root, and the whole substance. 
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Again, the propitiation of the converted heretic, and the reproof of the 
uncontroverted heretic, must not be (effected) by harsh treatment : but let 
those who enter into discussion (conciliate them) by restraint of their own 
passions, and by their mild address. By such and such conciliatory demeanour, 
shall even the unconverted heretics be propitiated. And such conduct in« 
creaseth the number of converted heretics, while it disposeth of the uncon- 
verted heretic, and effecteth a revolution of opinion in him. And (he) 
cncourageth the converted heretic, while he disposeth completely of the uncon- 
verted heretic, whosoever propitiateth the converted heretic, or reproveth the 
unconverted heretic, by the pecuniary support of the converted heretic. 
Moreover, we thus stimulate materially the converted heretic. And whoso, 
again, doth so, he puriheth in the most effectual manner the heretic ; and of 
himself such an act is his very breath, and his well-being. 

“ Moreover, ‘ hear ye the religion of the faithful and attend thereto even 
such is the desire, the act, the hope of the beloved of the gods, that all un- 
believers may speedily be purified, and brought unto contentment speedily. 

Furthermore, from place to place, this most gracious sentiment ^ould be 
repeated : 

“ ‘ The beloved of the gods doth not esteem cither charitable offering or puja, 
as comparable with true glory. The increase of blessing to himself is of as 
much (importance) to all unbelievers.* 

For this purpose have been spread abroad ministers of religion, ministers 
possessing fortitude of mind, and practisers of every virtue : may the various 
congregations co-operate (with them) for the accomplishment therefore. For 
the increase of converts is indeed the lustre of religion.’* 

Translation of the Thirteenth Tablet. 

Whose equality, and exertion towards that object, exceeding activity, 

judicious conduct afterwards in the Kalinga provinces not to be obtained by 

wealth the decline of religion, murder and death, and unre.strained license 

of mankind ; when flourished the (precious maxims) of Devanampiyo, com- 
prising the essence of learning and of science : — dutiful service to mother and 
father; dutiful service to spiritual teachers; the love of friend and child; 
(charity) to kinsfolk, to servants (to brahmans and sramans, &c. which) cleanse 
away the calamities of generations : further also in these things unceasing per- 
severance is fame. There is notin either class of the heretics of men, not, so 

to say, a procedure marked by such grace nor so glorious nor friendly, nor 

even so extremely liberal as Devanampiyo’s injunction for the non-injury, and 

content of living creatures and the Greek king besides, by whom the 

kings of Egypt, Ptolemaios and Antigonos(?) and Magas, both here and in 

foreign (countries) ; every where the religious ordinances of Devanampiyo effect 
conversion, wherever the}' go; conquest is pf every description: but fur- 

ther the conquest which bringeth joy springing from pleasant emotions, be- 
cometh joy itself ; the victory of virtue is happiness : the victory of happiness 
is not to be overcome. That which essentially possesses a pledge of happiness 
— such victory is desired in things of this world and things of the next world ! 

And (this place) is named the white elephant conferring pleasure on all the 
world. 

Translation of the Fourteenth Tablet. 

** This religious edict is caused to be written by the heaven-beloved king 
Piyadasi. It is (partly) (written) with abridgment ; it is (partly) with ordinary 
extent ; and it is (partly) with amplification : not incoherent (or disjointed), 
2^«n/.Jo«rw.N.S.VoL.27.No.l03. 2 O 
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but throughout continuous (and united), it is powerful in overcoming the 
wise; and it is much written and caused to be written, yet it is always but the 
same thing repeated over and over again. For the persuasive eloquence which 
is lavished on each separate subject shall man the rather render obedience 
thereunto ! 

Furthermore, at one time even unto the conclusion is this written, incom- 
parable in manner, and conformable with the copy, by Rclachepu, the scribe 
and pandit.” 

A series of critical and illustrative Remarks ” follows this curious paper, 
which concludes with an account of the completion of the ancient alphabet, 
and a few ” last words ” on the language or dialect of the Gujerat edict, as 
contrasted with the Cuttack copy and the idiom of the pillars. ** All doubt,” 
Mr. Prinsep observes, ” being set aside by the simultaneous production of a 
monument of Asoka’s time, I need not trouble myself to prove the necessity 
of the existence of a higher and more remote model to account for the 
marked difference between the dialect of Gujerat and that of Cuttack. In the 
former we find hhavati^ asti, ‘ is ;* anusasti, * command dpta, * fit following 
closely upon the Sanskrit etymology : whereas in the latter we have hoti^ athi^ 
anusastM^ atta^ as in the modern Pali. It would be a process of inversion, 
indeed, to derive the former from the latter, while wc have the instances of 
French, Italian, and Latin before our eyes. The dialect of Girnar, then, is 
intermediate between Sanskrit and Pali, or rather the pillar idiom ; for Puli, so 
called, agrees in some respects better with one, in some with the other, and 
in orthography decidedly with neither !” 

** The vernacular language of India at that period, then, varied in different 
provinces : it approached more to the Sanskrit in the northwest ; diverged 
from it in Magadha and Kalinga : but it was in both places essentially what is 

now called PMi, a word supposed to be derived from palit, a village ; 

as we should now-a-days distinguish gaonivdri, villager, boorish, from drdu, the 
language of the court. There is no trace of genuine Prakrit in either of the 
dialects, and we may therefore agree with Prof. Lassen, that the patois of the 
dramas was not used until three or four centuries later. The grammarians who 
subsequently framed the rules of this corrupted idiom cease to mention Pali at 
all : a proof that it had already been banished the country along with the 
Buddhist religion; while the Magadhi, by them set down as nearly the lowest 
of jargons, is evidently quite different from the inferior language of the pillars, 
and the Cuttack inscriptions. 

Hereafter we may be able to classify the various written vernacular lan- 
guages of India in chronological order, and thus venture to approximate the 
date of many an uncertain author; but the result, as regards the Sanskrit 
itself, is already manifest — the further back we go, the nearer we approach to 
this parent tongue. And yet in the sixth century before Christ we are far, very 
far, removed from its pristine purity, in what we suppose to be the spoken 
dialect of the day ; while, on the other hand, we have proof that the gram- 
matical structure of this classical language itself has not in the slightest degree 
changed since the time of Alexander the Great.” 
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RUSSIA, INDIA, AND ENGLAND. 

No. II. 

The paper which appeared in our last Journal under this title was 
honoured with an attention which, whilst it was highly gratifying to us, 
showed that the considerations suggested in that paper were not groundless 
or unreasonable. Some degree of misapprehension, however, seems to have 
prevailed as to its design, and we arc, therefore, induced to devote ano- 
ther short explanatory paper to the same subject, with the view of rendering 
our object more distinct and explicit. 

Our design was, to initiate an inquiry into a very important branch of 
the question which now engrosses public attention, by endeavouring to ascer- 
tain whether there existed any real causes for that hostility towards this 
country, on the part of the Russian monarch, into which there seems to be 
a desire to resolve every questionable act of his policy. This, we repeat, is 
a very important point, because if Russia have no motive to quarrel with 
us, and d fortiori if it be her interest to maintain the relations of amity 
which have subsisted between the two states, not only is it probable that 
we ascribe intentions to Russia which arc not entertained by her, but if we 
have really ground for complaint, it should be made in a tone of friendly 
expostulation, instead of that strain of vituperation and defiance which 
characterizes most of our public writings on this subject. That we succeeded 
in showing that there existed no real cause for hostile feelings on the part 
of the Emperor of Russia towards this country, cither through provocation 
on our part, or a desire of aggrandizement at our expense, is more than 
we can presume to assert ; but no satisfactory reasons have been assigned 
by those who dissented from our conclusions, why the Russian emperor should 
seek to provoke us into a war. It is said that he is an enemy of free insti- 
tutions and liberal opinions, and desirous of checking their propagation; 
but this is a very insufficient reason for his sudden hostility to England, 
which has for centuries been in advance of the other nations of Europe in 
this respect. England has undergone no recent revolution which need^^per- 
plex monarchs with fear of change;'' her institutions are not freer now, 
nor her political opinions more liberal, than they were in 1688 , when the 
genius of Peter the Great was sinking the foundations of a colossal empire, 
and of a power absolute to theocracy.” Although the autocrat may view 
with jealousy the dissemination of principles of government antagonistical 
to his own, and may dread their near approach, he will confine his hostility 
to those countries where such principles are exotic, and not extend it to 
that country where they are indigenous. 

Unsatisfactory as this motive appears, it is almost the only one suggested 
for the supposed antipathy of Russia towards this country by those who do 
not deduce their conclusions solely from an assumed appetite for territorial 
acquisitions on the part of the former state. We endeavoured to meet this 
latter argument by showing that it cannot be the policy of Russia to enlarge 
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her dominion^ already distended to limits which must satisfy all but an 
insatiate ambition, and that her object now must be to stren^hen and pro- 
tect her vast territories, especially in those parts where her frontier is most 
exposed. It is her effort to attain this object that has expited so much 
alarm. 

But whilst we strove to show that the supposed designs of Russia wanted 
the indispensable basis of a motive and an interest on the part of that 
power to break those ties of friendship with Britain which have proved so 
beneficial to both, we did not advise the Government of this country to 
repose with careless confidence on the integrity and good faith of the Rus- 
sian Government. It behoves every state to watch over its own interests 
with vigilance ; the independence of a nation, like the honour of an indi- 
vidual, exists no longer than a readiness is shown to vindicate it with spirit. 
We did not venture to justify all the acts of Russia; we even admitted some 
of them to be questionable ; but there is a wide difference between a remon- 
strance offered in a spirit of peace, and couched in friendly terms, and 
sweeping charges of usurpation, tyranny, and oppression, seasoned with 
acrimonious and reproachful epithets, wdiich must exasperate the Russian 
nation, and may not only provoke hostilities when none were intended, 
but convert a war, which would otherwise be one of Government against 
Government, into a contest of people against people. We must not for- 
get that Russia has no free press through which to make her case known 
to the w’orld, and in which her public writers may do battle with ours on 
equal terms. This circumstance does not make the Russians feel less acutely 
the taunts and indignities heaped upon their sovereign, and which a brave 
nation ought not to look upon with indifference. 

And we may repeat ivhat w’c urged in the former paper, that before we 
presume to arraign every territorial acquisition made by Russia as an act of 
spoliation, we should be prepared to show that all our proceedings in the 
East will bear the same criticism which we apply to that power. We have 
been for years encroaching upon all the independent states surrounding our 
Indian possessions in the same way as Russia has been extending the limits 
of her empire. The western frontier of British India is gradually advanc- 
ing towards the territories contiguous to Russia, and our influence is ex- 
tending its tentacula to the very verge of her eastern boundaries : our agents 
meet hers in every court and horde between the Oxus and the Indus. May 
not Russia entertain alarm and jealousy at our proceedings there ? Has 
she ever complained ? Have her journals stigmatized the Government of 
British India or of England as tyrannical for their conduct towards the 
native states of Hindustan ? Many of our public writers appear to argue 
,upon an assumption that our right to do what we please with India ia 
unquestionable, and that our proceedings there form no part of the discussion 
as to the supposed encroachments of Russia, which, in that quarter, may be 
merely defensive against ours. We have a pleasant proof of this species of 
idiosyncrasy in a pamphlet written by a military officer of rank in India,^ 

* A Letter to the Right Hon, the President of the Boanl of Control. By Colonel J, Caulfiki.!*. 
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on the very subject of the ambitious designs of Russia,'’ wb€cein this gen- 
tleman recommends our assumption of a paramount controlling sove- 
reignty;” in other words, the annihilation of the few remaining independent 
states of Hindustan. He further urges that we should confine the King 
of Ava to the eastward of the Irrawaddie; parcel out the intermediate 
country between our present frontier and that river into petty subsidiary 
states, and have a military road from Munnypore to that river ; impose a 
subsidiary force on Nepaul and Bootan, and to the west and north-west, the 
Indus, from its source to the sea, must be our boundary !” This is the modest 
proposal made by this gentleman, at the very moment that he is inveighing 
against the ambitious designs of Russia.” 

Our observations as to the invasion of India by that power have been 
misunderstood. We did not deny its bare practicability, and this is all which 
the alarmists contend for ; but we set forth a few of the difliculties and im- 
pediments in the way of the undertaking merely as subsidiary to our main 
argument, that Russia has no apparent inducement to make this country 
her enemy. A writer, who supposed that we denied the practicability of an 
invasion of India from that quarter, appealed triumphantly to its invasion 
by Nadir Shah ! The parallel can hold only on the supposition that the 
Emperor of Russia possesses the same facilities for an invasion of India as 
Nadir Shah, and that the country is in the same condition and circumstances 
now as then : a position so manifestly opposite to the truth, that we are sur- 
prised any writer could have overlooked it. Nadir, master of Persia and 
Affghanistan, the leader of a vast army of hardy and experienced warriors, 
made a sudden irruption into Hindustan, then in a state of complete disor- 
ganization and incapable of defence, under the feeble Mahomed Shah, who^ 
with his ill-conducted crowds,” was ignorant of Nadir Shah’s approach 
till he was within four days’ march of Delhi ! A more unfortunate example 
could scarcely have been selected: it is as if a writer should undertake to 
prove the practicability of an invasion of England from France by a refe- 
rence to its conquest by the Normans ! 

We repeat, that it is no part of our design to become the apologists of 
Russia, or to undervalue the policy of taking proper precautions against the 
measures of any power whose conduct is suspicious. What we wish is, to 
discourage that morbid irritability on this subject, which exaggerates facts 
and overlooks consequences ; and which would precipitate us into war, an 
evil at all times of great magnitude, but which at present, and with such a 
power as Russia, would not only plunge this country into grievous embar- 
rassments, but give a serious shock to the current of improvement throughout 
the world. War, it is true, is sometimes a necessary evil ; but it is neccs-^ 
sary only when it is absolutely unavoidable. 
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SHEIKH DULLOO, THE PINDARRY, 

The establishment of a system of police throughout the British territories 
of India, which, though perhaps susceptible of improvement, is still tolerably 
efficient, renders any violent outbreak against the public peace comparatively 
rare. Restless and refractory spirits are, for the most part, kept in check, and 
compelled to seek more remote spheres for the scenes of their exploits ; at 
least, this is the case throughout districts which were a few years ago kept 
in a constant state of disturbance. Bands of robbers have lately made their 
appearance, in considerable numbers, and with no small share of audacity, in 
Bengal ; but, in the wilder parts of the Company’s provinces, even the Bheels, 
if not brought entirely under wholesome subjection, are far less turbulent and 
troublesome than at the first occupation of the country in their neighbour- 
hood. 

One of the most celebrated of the freebooters, of what may be called mo- 
dern times — since he flourished in the memory of those civil and military 
officers who took possession of the districts of Candeish, ceded to the Com- 
pany in 1818 — was Sheikh Dulloo, of whose early history this much is known. 
Like his still more famous counterpart, Robin Hood, he was driven from a high 
station at the court of a sovereign, whom he had long and faithfully served, 
by tyranny and injustice, which left him nothing but his sword and an indo- 
mitable spirit of resistance. A Mohamedan, as his name denotes, he, on 
receiving some mortal injury from the Nizam at Hyderabad, withdrew from his 
service in disgust, and, joining the Pindarry chieftains, commenced those pre- 
datory incursions on surrounding territories, which compelled the British Go- 
vernment of India to despatch a strong force against a power growing too 
formidable to be put down by ordinary means. At the conclusion of these 
campaigns, and the total discomfiture of the Pindarries, Sheikh Dulloo, either 
excluded from the general amnesty by the continued persecution of the Nizam, 
or refusing to accept the terms oflbred, did not come in with the other chief-, 
tains. Withdrawing into the Bhcel country, and setting all proclamations at 
defiance, he continued the wild and lawless career to which he had become 
well accustomed, evading every attempt to surprise or a^^rehend him, and 
plundering every body who fell in his way. So great was the terror he inspired, 
that he had only to establish himself in some strong pass in the neighbourhood 
of a city, to lay it under contribution. If the stipulated amount of money or 
provisions was not duly supplied, he murdered every human being who issued 
from the walls, and spread the roads^with their dead bodies. He was of course 
obliged to confine himself to the towns belonging to native governments, while 
levying chout in this manner, where it was thought more advisable to comply 
than to resist; and where, according to the consolatory reflection, “What 
must be, must be,” the lives sacrificed were disregarded by the survivors. 

For a very considerable period. Sheikh Dulloo kept up a large establish- 
ment both of horse and foot, both receiving handsome pay. So great was his 
audacity, that in encamping near some place of importance, he would send for 
dancing-girls from the city, and entertain his followers with feasting and 
nautches. Meantime, his spies were abroad : there were many traitors within the 
walls who gave information, and be knew, in making some midnight sally, where 
to bend his steps with the certainty of procuring rich booty. The Sheikh’s men 
fought desperately on these occasions, and it often happened that several were 
killed. It is said that, in more than one instance, when those severely wounded 
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and left for dead contrived to rejoin him, he despatched them at once, lest they 
should embarrass his line of march. The whole country rung with tales, true and 
false, of which he was the hero ; and by these accounts it appears that he led a 
dissolute life, spending the wealth he procured at the price of human blood in 
every kind of feasting. He was not, however, destitute of some great and 
even noble qualities, if report speaks true; but in narrating the popular account 
of the hero of a hundred tales, it is impossible to vouch for any one of them ; 
the authority on which they rest being of a very doubtful nature. 

It is said that, in the zenith of his prosperity, recollections of former friendship 
intervened to prevent him from taking advantage of a favourable opportunity to 
secure a rich spoil. In early days, Dulloo had been intimately acquainted with 
a noble of the Deccan, whose sister, a very beautiful woman, he sought as a 
bride; the negociations between him and this lady were broken o£^ and she 
became the wife of a chieftain, who, in the distractions that ensued, and the 
cession of large districts at the conclusion of the Mahratta war, obtained the 
sovereignty of a considerable territory under the protection of the British 
Government. The husband, dying, left an orphan boy as his successor, and 
immediately an intrigue was set on foot by the uncles of the heir, who, though 
illegitimate, had contrived to make a strong party in their favour. The usual 
measures by which a youth, crossing the path of ambitious and unprincipled 
men, could be set aside, could not be resorted to upon this occasion, on account 
of the surveillance of the British Government. The malcontents, therefore, did 
not dare to shew themselves opeulj’, while the vigilance of the boy’s mother, 
who entertained a strong suspicion of their evil intentions, prevented him from 
being taken off by f)oison. In this dilemma, they determined to have recourse 
to Sheikh Dulloo, who, though at some distance, they were well aware, could 
be induced to approach the neighbourhood, if the expectation of rich booty 
were held out to him. One of their confederates was despatched with intelli<- 
gence which, reaching the ears of his followers, was speedily brought to the 
chief himself. The whole design of the conspirators was not communicated, it 
being merely deemed sufficient to create a desire in the breast of the freebooter 
and his adherents to possess themselves of a prize. Accordingly, it being 
reported that a small party of persons, having a considerable quantity of gold 
and jewels with them, would pass through a certain district at a certain time, 
Dulloo was on the alert, and posted himself and his followers at a convenient 
place. Meanwhile, it was proposed to the young prince that he should pro- 
ceed to a fortress at some distance, for the purpose of enjoying the diversion 
of the chase ; and not fearing any open attack, his mother consented, after 
having stipulated that she should accompany him herself, and name the whole 
of his attendants. No objection was made to this arrangement, since it was the 
interest of the conspirators that every uncorruptible adherent of their intended 
victim should be included ; and accordingly with few exceptions, the party 
was composed of those persons of whom it would be desirable to .be rid. No 
adventure occurred, until the travellers arrived at the place where Sheikh 
Dulloo and his followers were posted. He was at that. time at the head of a 
very considerable body of picked men, armed to the teeth, and expert in the 
management of every offensive weapon. Showing themselves simultaneously 
upon all sides, the young prince and his party were surrounded^ and there 
appeared to be no alternative but to sell their lives as dearly as possible. At 
this moment, the name of Sheikh Dulloo !” shouted out as the horsemen 
closed in, brought to the recollection of the begum circumstances long for- 
gotten, and in the desperate hope that she might work upon his feelings, she 
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tore asunder the curtains of her palkee^ and» reckless of the gaze of the con- 
tending parties, rushed forward to the chieftain’s horse, and supplicated him 
to spare her son, for the sake of those whom he once had loved. Sheikh 
Dulloo paused in amazement ; a long period had elapsed since his heart had 
responded to any sentiment of compassion ; all the afiections of his nature 
were chilled, and he had learned to look upon human suffering with a careless 
eye, and to be callous to every appeal to his humanity. The sight of the spoil 
now immediately within his grasp — the rich dresses, jewels, weapons, and bag- 
gage, belonging to the travellers — excited every avaricious feeling: he had 
already calculated the extent of his prize, but he could not behold unmoved 
the noble and still beautiful woman who knelt at her feet, her veil thrown 
aside, her large eyes raised to his face, and eloquent in the midst of the tears 
shed for one whose life she held far dearer than her own. The words, too, 
that she uttered, recalled the memory of other and far happier days, when 
life and hope were young, and the prospect spread out before him, unshadowed 
by the cloud which had darkened over the latter years of his existence. He 
restrained his followers by a signal, dismounted from his horsey and, leading 
the lady aside, requested to know how he could befriend the sister of a much- 
loved and long-deceased brother in arms. The begum saw immediately that she 
had been betrayed into hands which had never been known to apare, and she 
told the sad story of her misfortunes and her wrongs, the design against her 
son’s succession, and the triumph that awaited wicked men should their scheme 
be successful. Dulloo listened, and many dark thoughts seemed to pass across 
his breast; but his better feelings triumphed in the end. He bade the lady be 
of good cheer, gave orders that none of the party should be molested, and 
finally resolved to conduct them safely and honourably to the neighbourhood 
of some European station, where they could claim the protection of British 
troops. The princess and her attendants, almost despairing of their lives, 
would gladly have surrendered the whole of their property to the generous 
captor as a ransom, and endeavoured to induce him to accept presents of 
money and jewels ; but he would take nothing. The feelings consequent upon 
the performance of a noble and generous action were his sole reward, and he 
could not be prevailed upon to barter sensations so rare, for gold. Unhappily, 
he had become too notorious for any hope that his various offences could be 
overlooked, nor did the persons whom he had now benefited possess sufficient 
interest for the chance of procuring his pardon ; he, therefore, had nothing, to 
gain by his conduct save that self-applause which, perhaps, upon such an occa- 
sion, there are few persons who could deny themselves the gratification which 
it yields. Sheikh Dulloo’s followers were too well disciplined to dispute his 
behests ; they consequently abstained from every act of aggression upon the 
persons or property of those whom they now guarded to a place of safety. 

The noble chieftain had no second interview with the sister of his friend ; 
the necessity of acting contrary to the manners and feelings of their religion 
and country no longer existed, and, respecting the sanctity of female retire- 
^ment, he contented himself with sending a daily message of inquiry. When 
they parted, the grateful mother took a jewel from her person, and despatched 
it with an eloquent message to the preserver of her son ; while the young 
prince, in taking leave, shed many tears, and gave reiterated assurances of the 
warmest recollection of the services he had received — assurances which he 
afterwards proved to be sincere. It was not Sheikh Dulloo’s fortune to profit 
by the gratitude of this young man ; they never met again, nor did he ever . 
more behold Che face of the lady who had once filled his youthful imagination, 
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seen for the first and last time under such trying circumstances. To one of the 
robber- chieftain’s followers, however, this passage in the life of his master 
proved exceedingly fortunate. 

Nujeeb Khan, notwithstanding his high-sounding name, had been compelled 
by the most abject poverty to take service under his present master, and was 
picked up on the road in a destitute and starving condition. Not having had 
many opportunities of adding to his pay and allowances, which were not upon 
the highest scale, his appearance, as far as clothes and accoutrements went, 
was not equal to that of his companions; but he was far superior to the 
greater number in the lineaments of his person, while in strength, activity, 
and grace, he was second to none. Most of Sheikh Dulloo’s followers affected 
side-arms, and possessed either clumsy pistols or matchlocks; but Nujeeb 
Khan could only boast a bow of buflalo’s-horn of an enormous length, and 
a quiver of painted arrows. With these, however, he did good service; 
nothing came amiss to him, from a buffalo to a pigeon ; his aim was unerring, 
and either large or small game fell pierced with a mortal w'onnd. The young 
prince felt himself under a particular obligation to Nujeeb Khan, for, while in 
the very act of being dragged off his horse by a trooper, the less bloodthirsty 
follower, perceiving a relenting air in the manner in which Sheikh Dnlloo 
received the supplications of the lady, stayed the arm of the destroyer, and 
in another moment the chief had given the word to spare. Subsequently, 
Nujeeb Khan’s dexterity with his bow and arrows attracted the attention 
of a youth just arrived at the age to admire and appreciate skill in the 
management of a difficult weapon ; and he was never tired of witnessing 
exploits which he endeavoured to imitate. In parting, he told Nujeeb Khan, 
that if ever circumstances should bring them together again, in him he should 
always find a friend ; but several years elapsed before the adventurer could 
profit by this kind assurance. Sheikh Dulloo retired into a remote part of 
Candeish, and his follower, separated from him in a foray, and left wounded 
on the road, made his way into Rajpootana, and, after undergoing a scries of 
vicissitudes foreign to the present subject, found himself a stranger, not over- 
stocked with money, in a city of the Dcccan. Lounging one morning in the 
market-place, he saw his old acquaintance, the prince, who happened then to 
be on his way from a distant journey, and a temporary resident in the place, 
pass along, attended by a numerous retinue. He made a salaam, but was not 
recognized, and discovering that the great man’s servants would not permit 
him to approach their master, he bethought himself of the means of attracting 
his attention. Accordingly, he purchased a pair of pigeons, and, the next day, 
loosing these as the prince passed through the square of the chowk, let fly an 
arrow which, piercing both, brought them to the ground. The assembled crowd 
applauded the feat, and the prince, who had witnessed it, instantly calling to 
mind the expert follower of Sheikh Dulloo,* turned his eyes towards the 
archer, with an intention of giving him some gratuity for his adroitness. 
Nujeeb Khan salaamed, and, in a moment, his countenance became familiar 
to his old acquaintance, who beckoned him to approach, acknowledged him as 
a friend, and finally took him into his service. Nujeeb Khan arrived at great 
eminence at the court of his new master, for in India, and indeed all Asiatic 
countries, few of the most awkward circumstances of previous life operate 
disadvantageously when opportunities for advancement offer ; and the trifling 
incidents, relative to the new favourite’s connexion with a noted robber, were 
not worth thinking about. 

After the adventure already related, Sheikh Dulloo established himself for 
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» time hr a small fort in a secluded part of Candeish, transporting the wealth 
and raluables he had gathered to this stronghold. He respected the lives and 
property of all the neighbouring villagers, to whom his residence amongst 
them was rather an advantage, since he and his followers spent their money 
freely in the purchase of such articles as they had to dispose of ; but though 
tolerably secure for a time^ the chief always lived in fear of the treachery of 
those about him. When on the march, in making his predatory incursions, he 
never occupied the same bivouac, but, reeonnoitering the ground previously, 
withdrew silently and alone, sometimes taking refuge in a hollow tree, at 
others roosting in its branches, or digging for himself a cavity in the jungle, 
where, covered with brushwood, he could remain concealed ; the wild beasts 
of the forest being to him less dangerous than his human companions. There 
was something superstitious in the awe with which the people in his service 
regarded him, and they believed that some protecting power rendered him 
invisible at night, for he took care that they should not know how he disposed 
of himself. Though exposing his life continually, while shots were flying and 
sabres gleaming, as yet he had remained unharmed ; and they felt assured that 
he was both ball and sabre-proof. This notion contributed to his security, and 
he encouraged it to the utmost. The ehieftain’^s horse shared in the celebrity 
of its master, and was supposed to be no common animal, Ho human being 
ever having, it was said, succeeded in mounting her, save Sheikh Dulloo him- 
self, who was obliged to mutter some incantation in order to <]uiet her when- 
ever the grooming operation was carried on by another. The dM/erie attributed 
to both horse and rider seemed the most obvious way of accounting for the extra- 
ordinary things they achieved. Dulloo, in the wild and wandering life he had led 
for thirty years, had become acquainted with every hole and corner throughout 
the whole range of his excursions, and could, in eonsequencC, evade pursuit 
when escape was deemed impossible. At one time, he vanished from the sight of 
a large party, who were certain of taking him alive, penetrating, as it were, the 
solid face of a mountain. No path, no hiding-place could be discovered; no 
trace of footsteps; but he had found a way which led him into a secure retreat, 
and baffled every attempt of his enemies to follow on the track. At another 
time, being hotly pursued by a very considerable body of mounted troopers, 
he kept ahead until he came to the river Taptce, which foamed and boiled 
with fearful- noise amongst the rocks, and then, still at full speed, plunged on 
his favourite mare into the surging torrent, and, though lost to view, suc- 
ceeded in gaining the opposite .shore, lie must often have slept when mounted 
upon this sagacious and faithful creature, who carried him in perfect safety 
when the guiding reins relaxed; for, upon some occasions, he could have bad 
no other opportunity of obtaining needful rest. Compelled to be on the alert 
dll night, he was wont to show himself, when danger threatened, in some part 
or 6ther of his encampment (which was not formed until after dark), during the 
whole period in which his followers slept. The story of this extraordinury man, 
ih fact, seems to be only a new and Asiatic version of that of Robin Hood 
dhd Turpin mingled together, so similar are the adventures recorded ; yet, 
nevertheless, ati are founded upon circumstances which really occurred to this 
tlbied personage, and are told by men who never beard of either of bia eefe- 
bir'fited predecessors. 

'Sheikh Dulloo, it is said, at one time felt an earnest desire to visit thehofife 
bf his youth, and his exchequer being rather low, he determined; If posaiblt, 
jfcb: recruit' ft jfrq*^ the treasures of those who had become the mohi’ forffonate 
lost, and petvhance prised too late. The imtiOriiiNt^as 
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rather difficult of accomplishment, for the house, or rather palace, Ibr it 
merited that appellation, stood a short distance from the high-road between 
Poonah and Hyderabad. Though most beautiful in itself, forming a perfect 
oasis in the desert, the country round about was of a dreary character, and so 
far favourable to the design of the marauder. Taking a very considerable 
detour, it was not difficult, on approaching the place of destination, to avoid 
the notice of the few inhabitants, the country being sterile and unproductive* 
Marching by night through ravines and unfrequented passes, these solitary 
places formed the halt for the day’s rest; the horses were content with the scanty 
herbage which could be gathered for them, and the small allowance of pro- 
vender they carried ; while the men husbanded their provisions, indulging only 
in tobacco, and occasionally enjoying a feast when a buck or an elk fell into 
their hands. In this manner, Dulloo and his party reached a range of dark- 
brown hills, totally devoid of vegetation, which rose abruptly from the plain 
on the other side. What a scene did the summit of one of their passes dis- 
close ! Fields rich with cultivation, skirted by woods of mango and tamarind 
trees, while tail cypresses and magnificent cedars arose here and there on the 
borders of a widely-spreading lake, dotted with small islands, and alive with 
numerous birds; flocks of wild-ducks and water-hens disporting on its sur- 
face, or now yielding to the more majestic pelican; while the heron, the 
sarus, and the flamingo, watched upon the banks, their plumage brightening in 
the sun. Upon the borders of this lake, backed by a garden full of orange and 
citron trees, stood the palace wherein Dulloo first saw the light. Time had 
not despoiled it of a single ornament. It was a long, low building, consisting 
of two stories, surrounding an outer and inner quadrangle, and having an 
arched corridor or cloister running all round. Who shall say what were the 
sensations of the robber, as he surveyed the scene, so tranquil, so unchanged, 
while, with branded name, a hand dyed with blood, a heart seared with crime, 
and a price set upon his head, he looked upon the haunts of his early childhood, 
and thought of what he w'as and what he had been made? Hardened, indeed, 
must have been the breast which could not be melted and filled with soft emo- 
tions at such a sight ; but if Sheikh Dulloo abandoned his soul to tender recol- 
lections of the past, they speedily gave way to sterner feelings. He had 
received intelligence that the man who, high in favour with his sovereign, now 
annexed the enchanting tract of ground before him to already extensive pos- 
sessions, had accumulated considerable treasure, which was lodged in this 
bis summer palace. The period was one of profound peace. Sheikh Dulloo 
had come silently and secretly from afar, and his name, though still very for- 
midable, had not for many years been heard in the territory from which he had 
long been exiled. Consequently, though to all appearance sufficiently guarded, 
the place was not prepared to sustain an attack made suddenly in the middle 
of the night. From his bivouac in the hills, tthe robber could see that there 
were numerous armed retainers lounging about the walls, and he resolved, 

. previously to the attack, logo down in person to reconnoitre. Disguising him- 
self, therefore, as a vender of oils and essences, he approached the mansion, 
and found it, as he had expected, filled with a crowd of idlers. The more mar- 
tial spirits, for want of some better occupation, were amusing themselves with 
tilting with their spears against each other, and nothing appeared to be less 
thought of than fighting in. good earnest. Well acquainted with every aveoue 
so the house, and perceiving that no alteration had been made during his long 
absence, Sheikh. Dulloo returned to his encampment. He had purposely chosen 
a moonlea for^ after the brief twilight had disappw/^^^ 
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the darkness was profound. Orders were given to ** strike and spare not,’* for 
it was necessary to cripple the adversary so completely as to prevent pursuit, 
since, if once permitted to recover from their surprise and rally, Dulloo appre- 
hended that his followers, hardy and determined as they were, would scarcely 
be successful against those stout Mahratta lances : fellows who had seen good 
service in the field, and were a match either for Moslem or Rajpoot. Arriving 
at the foot of the hill, the robbers, sending a small advanced guard of picked 
men forward, who were directed to seize all stragglers, watchers in the fields, 
and every person who could give an alarm, commenced their march silently, 
and with all the circumspection their profession had taught them. They pro- 
ceeded on foot, leaving their horses behind in their encampment, as they had 
resolved to mount themselves with the Mahratta chargers, which were sta- 
bled and picketed at the palace. The garden, which has been before mentioned, 
was very extensive ; Sheikh Dulloo made for a remote angle, flanked by a 
tower, and having a postern door, which, though strong, was easily forced 
by the party brought against it. It had not been thought necessary to po^t sen- 
tinels along the walls, and therefore the freebooter effected an entrance unper- 
ceived. They had despatched another party to make an attack in front, and 
sending up a rocket as a signal, the whole band burst with wild cries upon the 
astonished inmates, who for the most part awoke from their slumbers only to 
close their eyes again in death. While the greater number were* engaged in the 
work of slaughter, Dulloo and a few picked men seized upon the silver vessels 
with which the interior was well supplied, the ornaments of tbe women, and 
all the money they could find. Some sharp fighting took place in the court- 
yard, but the surprise was too complete to admit of effectual resistance; the 
guard had been overpowered by the force of numbers, and men hastily aroused, 
unaware of the strength of their assailants, and having no time to equip 
themselves with their accustomed weapons, could do little against a wcll- 
oi^anized system of attack. Dulloo, therefore, soon became master of the 
field, and having, in pursuance of a necessary but cruel policy, put numbers 
to death in cold blood, he was only prevented from firing the walls by an appre- 
hension that so extensive a conflagration might rouse the country, and point 
out the line of his retreat. Saddling the horses, therefore, and making them- 
selves masters of every efficient beast of burthen, the robbers departed, loaded 
with booty. They reached their encampment by day-break, and avoiding the 
public roads, and taking every precaution consistent with the speed with which 
they travelled, the whole body, in an incredible short period, retraced their 
steps, and reached their almost inaccessible haunt in Candeish in safety. 

This exploit rendered Sheikh Dulloo’s name more terrible than ever ; it also 
served to revive the recollection of all his former atrocities, and to create an 
earnest desire for his arrest. So strongly was public indignation aroused, and 
80 widely had the alarm spread, that a repetition of an enterprize upon an 
: equally extensive scale became too hazardous to be attempted. Dullop’s best 
. ibllowers fell ofl^ partly from want of employment and partly on account, of 
:ihe altered temper of their chieftain, who, always stern, had since the last 
Mcorded adventure become too capricious and tyrannical for enduranceb 
^was•ettU in his power to raise any number of Bheels, but circumstances > pre- 
vented Mm from availing himself of their services to any great extent. C!and0i8h 
was becoming more settled; a European station had been established, and an 
active^ zealous, and judicious British officer appointed to fulfil the fanetione of 
. colleetor of the revenue, and of magistrate and judge, both civil and criinHaal. 
In consequence of the efforts of thb gendemau, which were uiiceasiDgly.dkcelf d 
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to the preservation of the public peace, the province, heretofore iti a continual 
state of alarm and disturbance, became gradually tranquillized. The unfortu>* 
nate inhabitants had for a long series of years been preyed upon by spoilers of 
every kind-^-domestic harpies in the shape of government officers, and gang- 
robbers — who seized upon every thing they were strong enough to keep. He 
first directed his attention to the correction of the numerous abuses amongst 
the native servants of the collectorship, and he then set seriously to work to 
reclaim the predatory tribes who had so long molested the industrious classes. 
Many of the more turbulent spirits were, in accordance with a policy which has 
always been found to answer in India, offered service in the military and police 
departments, and thus enlisted in the maintenance of order which they had 
been accustomed to disturb. Others were induced to settle quietly down as 
cultivators, while the refractory were made to feel the power and extended 
grasp of the law. The gaols were filled with prisoners, and the roads scoured 
by detachments of soldiers and mounted police. Sheikh Dulloo’s mud fortress, 
wild and difficult of access as it was, became untenable under the new order of 
things. He was compelled to abandon it, and to seek refuge in deeper solitudes 
and wilder fastnesses, only occasionally showing himself ; but when he did 
make his appearance, he was as terrible as ever. Either the liberality of his 
dealings, or the awe inspired by his name, had hitherto secured the fidelity of 
the villagers in whose neighbourhood he was known to be ; but he received 
intelligence that the kotwal of a township, with whom he had been upon good 
terms, was actively engaged in an endeavour to secure his person. This man, 
one morning, received a summons from a friend, and unsuspicious of any dan- 
ger, went outside the walls to meet him. To his surprise and consternation, he 
encountered the well-known and much-dreaded Sheikh Dulloo, who, reproach- 
ing him for his baseness and ingratitude, cut him to pieces on the spot, in the 
presence of others, who were, however, too weak and too much frightened to 
assist either in the rescue of the victim or the pursuit of his assassin. This 
murder caused a great sensation ; it showed that the robber was cognizant 
of every project formed against him, and that he was still in a condition to 
punish those who ventured to provoke his vengeance, by joining the ranks of 
his enemies. 

At another time, the chief appeared upon the scene in a manner more wor- 
thy of his better days. He was at the head of a small party of horsemen, and 
suddenly came in contact with a body of soldiers in the service of a native 
prince, who, immediately recognizing Dulloo, commenced an attack. The fore- 
most of the assailants levelled his musket at the redoubted chieftain, and fired. 
Dulloo fell down upon the saddle, apparently mortally wounded, and the enemy 
rushed to seize the bridle-rein, but was instantly cleft in two by an arm that 
never yet had failed, and a sabre that cut through every thing. The sight of their 
comrade lying bleeding and mangled upon the ground, cast a damp upon many 
wbo, a moment before, had felt secure of victory. Sheikh Dulloo followed up 
his advantage, and after a short and sharp contest, left several of his adversaries 
dead upon the field, and made good his retreat unhurt. 'This, perhaps^ was one 
of the last occasions in which he had an opportunity of distinguishing himself, 
for every day rendered him less able to cope with the powers employed ^agairtst 
bim» No longer in a condition to maintain his accustomed retinue, and in ^con- 
tinual apprehension of the treachery to which he had always • felt hb ms 
exposed, be now hurried from place to place, scarcely* daring to rest for more 
than a few day# any where, and seeing in the fate of many of his confederates 
the destiny 'Which awaited himself* • ; i v. 
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It l^as been stated tbat» in all the scenes of bis exploit^^a pretty exteD^i!i^ 
r^nge-^a price bad been piit upon Pulloo’s head ; the method usually tdcen in 
native states to secure the punishment of offenders, dnce it saved all the idle 
ibrmaiities of a trial, and was the least expensive, as well as the least tponble* 
some, way of getting rid of a criminal. When Candeish came under British 
occupation, a very considerable sum of money was offered for the apprehentiaa 
of Sheikh Dulloo, and other notorious personages, his aiders and abettors ; but 
this was a nice distinction, which was little understood by men accustomed to 
the old and who considered themselves at full liberty to secure the 

outlaws in their own way— that is, by stealing upon them under the guise of 
friendship, and cutting their throats. A companion of Dulloo, scarcely less 
celebrated than himself, and who upon the scattering of the band had done a 
great deal of business on his own account in Candeish, being hotly pressed, had 
taken refuge in one of the most difficult places of the Bheel country. Here he 
was visited by an old comrade, who managed to keep at large, and to conceal 
his participation in many offences which had rendered him equally worthy of 
the gallows. The less fortunate outlaw placed great confidence in this man, 
notwithstanding repeated warnings given to him by his wifip, who, more 
truly reading his character, was uneasy at his visits, and distrustful of his 
fidelity. Not content with the society of the attached and faithful woman, 
who now cheerfully shared in every privation, the freebooter could not 
relinquish more congenial companionship. The inhabitant of a wretched 
hut, scantily supplied with the conveniences of life, and only enjoying the 
luxuries of tobacco and arrack, when they were brought him by the single 
friend whom he had entrusted with the secret of his retreat, he could not 
be persuaded to change his quarters, and encounter in some equally deso- 
late place the evils which the privation of these gratifications would entail. 
Female discernment, so often distrusted, and female advice, frequently so 
fatally neglected, would in this instance have averted the threatened danger. The 
friend came as usual, was received with the warmest welcome, and, producing 
the materials for a Jollification, the night was spent in drinking and smoking, 
hearing news and telling old stories. The wife, meanwhile, commanded Co sleep, 
watched uneasily, until at length, sinking into a perturbed slumber, she was 
awakened by a heavy fall. Rousing herself, she saw her husband lying dead 
upon the ground, pierced by a mortal wound, and his assassin deliberately em- 
ployed in cutting off his head. She was left in the hut with the mangled trunk 
of the man. for whom she had abandoned every thing, and whose death had 
rendered her the most desolate of human beings. 

The murderer, wrapping up the bleeding head, hastened with it to the Euro- 
pean station, and being admitted to the officer in command, produced hb 
ghastly testimonial of service, and demanded the reward. Shocked at the sight, 
and unwilling to sanction proceedings of so barbarous a nature, the political 
agent, already mentioned as a military officer of the highest character, explained 
th^ preebe meaning of the proebmation, and gave it as his opinion that nmther. 

nor the spirit. of it would warrant him in paying the price pf hlppd.^ 
T^ vbw of the case was^yery strongly combated on the part of the vifre^^ 
common stabber written in every lineament, of, his. 
i|^.^^ /s; taUrpowerfid.feU^^ of a bornd aspect, and rendered still mptra i 
bl^in|ghy4b$i sotrc^ly suppressed rage be felt at his diappointment.. ,,fSyer|r«; 
dgy^lie ypnpyi^d hip deipnand, and yras resolutely refused until the decii^oniof- 
t^e , G^veipi^ should be made known on the point in . 4bpute.v: 

Aj^while, he ^ned by several other desperadoe8,rai ill-looking 
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w^fe-tiontinually waylajing the party by ivhom they felt aggrieved, 
and’ probably, had not the money eventually been paid, in conaequence of 
directtnnfi to that effect from Bombay, the life of the political agent would have 
been attempted. The difficulties, however, thus thrown in the way of reward for 
actions of so unprincipled a nature, and the evident feeling against theiil mani- 
fested on the part of the British authorities, tended to check the career of a 
set of villains, who would have engaged in any treachery for the sake of pecu- 
niary reward. It was also found necessary to identify heads by proofs not 
always easy of attainment ; for though there might be no doubt of the fact of 
their having belonged to individuals denounced by the law, there were technical 
difficulties, unknown in native states, put in the way, partly to satisfy scrnplek 
which are inseparable from English legislation, and partly for the purpose of 
preventing a mode of proceeding so repugnant to the minds of men accustoroecl 
to give every delinquent the benefit of a trial. 

Another of Sheikh Dnlloo’s friends was more fortunate. He was fairly appre- 
hended, and lodged in the prison of the station. This was a large mud edifice, 
and, as it has been before mentioned, very v/ell filled ; numbers already con- 
victed being incarcerated for the term of their punishment, and either strictly 
confined, or sent to work upon the roads during the day. The young civil and 
military officers, who, when not employed in active service in the district, had 
very little to do, were fond of spending as much of their time as could be recon- 
ciled with their dignity in this prison ; and a young civilian, especially, who had 
duties to perform connected with its management and discipline, became very 
well acquainted with the most noted criminals. Sheikh Dulloo was generally 
the hero of every tale, and both within and without the walls his exploits fur- 
nished an unceasing theme of exciting conversation. The freebooter, who, it 
has been stated, was compelled to take up his abode in this place of durance, 
proved a very amusing companion. He was a brahmin, and had received a 
good education, which enabled him to bear his part in social intercourse with 
great success. After he had been an inmate for some time, upon opening the 
door of his apartment, it was discovered that the bird bad fiown. He left a 
letter addressed to his English friend, thanking him for the kindness and indul- 
gence he had received at his hands, and eulogizing his conduct towards the 
unfortunate men who were kept in confinement ; hut adding, for his informa- 
tion and the benefit of the remaining pri.soners, that the sirdar of the gaol was 
a great rascal, who cheated in every way, defrauding the convicts both in the 
quality and quantity of their provi.sions. This man effected his escape by under- 
mining the walls of the prison ; being a brahmin, and moreover much esteemed 
by his fellow-captives, those who were condemned to work upon the roads 
contrived to conceal in their very scanty covering the portion of the earth 
which he had excavated during the night ; thus enabling him to carry on his 
work without accumulations, which would bavd betrayed him to the scrutinizing' 
e^e of the gaoler. Other and more daring attempts were made to break through” 
this prison/ which, being only constructed of mud, was not sufficiently ktrohg ' 
to^preVeht iin efibrt on the part of desperate men to force their passage through; 
Upon abme occasions, large numbers of wild Bheels assembled for th^' puif-^ 
potie of assisting their companions, and more than once a general* engagehn^t^' 
to6k [)1ace, the military and the police having some difficuUy in mBintaifiiijli; ' 
the 'iirison 'fi'om assaults simultaneously made from within and 
cbiild thhy efiket their object without much bloodshed, aiid the loss 'df 

inddent occurred at this 'time, which showed that/ Inf 'addltliffi 
bafid^df bpdity establishri^ and sweeping oveV the dOUntry 
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of plunder, these unhappy districts were infested by Thugs, who were per* 
fectly distinct from other professional plunderers, and whose existence was not 
suspected, until, the whole system having come to light, circumstances were 
recdlcd, which were passed over at the time without exciting much curiosity. 

It appeared that, after the British authority established in Candeish had 
succeeded in restoring some degree of order, the thannadars, cotwals, and 
other conservators of the peace, were put upon the alert. It chanced, one 
morning, that the cotwal of a village on the extreme verge of the district, 
being unable to sleep, arose much earlier than usual, and went out of doors 
to inhale the fresh air. Greatly to his surprise, he perceived a party of stran- 
gers carrying bundles upon their heads, who, even at an hour in which so few 
people were abroad, seemed desirous to elude observation. Upon questioning 
them, be found their answers to be evasive and unsatisfactory, and proceeding 
to open the bundles, he was surprised to find that they contained goods of a 
very rich description, silks and brocades, which, from their appearance, it was 
quite plain they could not have come by honestly. Summoning, therefore, the 
village burkundauzes to his aid, he arrested the whole band, who were singu- 
larly unlucky in thus encountering the only man who could be authorized^fp 
detain them, as another mile would have made them clear of thpe British terri- 
tories. The party consisted of eight persons, who, being unable to give a good 
account of themselves, or the way in which they had obtained possession of 
the goods, at head-quarters, were consigned to the gaol. Before their trial 
could come on, the prisoners, finding themselves strong and numerous, and 
having the promise of assistance from their friends outside, who came down in 
great force for the purpose of attack, determined upon breaking through the 
walls. Accordingly, the attempt was made, and it was with some difficulty, and 
not without the loss of many lives, that the authorities were able to quell the 
disturbance, and restore order. Upon this occasion, the persons apprehended 
upon suspicion of robbery were either killed, or so desperately wounded as 
to die afterwards. They were entire strangers in the place, and their history 
did not transpire. Subsequently, it was ascertained that a company of tra- 
velling merchants, having with them bales of rich silk, similar to that found 
upon the prisoners, had commenced a long journey, but had never arrived at 
the place of their destination ; and in calling all these circumstances to mind, 
those who were acquainted with them have now little doubt that the persons 
apprehended were a part of a gang of Thugs, who, having divided the booty, 
were returning with their share to their own homes. A new prison was shortly 
afterwards constructed of stone, too solid to be carried by any force that the 
lawless spirits in the neighbourhood could bring against it. Disturbances, 
therefore, inside the prison entirely ceased, and the country gradually became 
perfectly tranquil. 

This was no field for the pursuits of Dulloo, who, crest-fallen aqd a fugitive^ 
withdrew from all his accustomed haunts, leading a miserable outlawed life, 
fontinually in danger of being betrayed and taken, for the sake, of the large 
reward which every native state held out for his arrest or assassinatioii*^ But 
the good fortune, which had attended him so long, befriended him to tlie las|i 
and Shiekh Dulloo, though living a life of violence, died in peace. 
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THE MEDICAL SERVICE OF INDIA. 

The exclusion of the medical service of India from the boon^ as it is 
termed, granted to the army by the Home Government, to encourage 
retirement (upon the failure of all attempts to establish a Retiring Fund), 
has not only created dissatisfaction amongst the body excluded, but occa- 
sioned surprise to all who are aware of the strong claims of the medical 
body upon the consideration of the Government, and of the Court’s 
declared desire to extend equal justice to all the three branches of their 
service. Upon what ground the medical branch, which for many purposes 
forms an integral part of the military service, the members holding commis- 
sions in it, or which, if disconnected therefrom, has at least claims as valid 
as those of army chaplains, ought to be shut out from the advantages of the 
boon, we confess our inability to understand. No ground has ever been 
assigned which appears to us other than merely ostensible. The editor of 
a^ofussil paper* suggests that the Court may have selected the medical 
b^y ** as a subject, by experiments on which to discover the smallest income 
gentlemen requiring three meals a day, some clothing and protection from 
the hot winds, could exist on, with a view of applying the result to other 
classes of their servants.” This is not the first time we have urged the title 
of the medical service, whose members incur a heavy outlay and expense in 
their education, and whose duties are onerous and important, to at least 
equal regard at the hands of Government, though it must appear to common 
observers, as well as to tlie members of that service, that it is the least 
favoured of the three. 

“ It will be hardly credited by people at home,” observes an Indian 
paper, that in this boasted service of the Honourable East-India Com- 
pany, an expensively educated, hard-worked, and long-experienced com- 
missioned medical officer (we have several full surgeons of thirty -three years’ 
standing) is entitled to only £190 a year, after thirty-three years’ service 
in such a climate as this.” This is the pittance of a captain’s pension, 
whilst a captain receives, after thirty-two years’ service, a full colonel’s 
pension. ** Why should medical men in the Hon. Company’s service,” 
Dr, Corby n pertinently asks, “ receive less pensions than her Majesty's 
surgeons, who, after thirty-three years’ service, would be entitled to a full 
colonel’s pension ?” 

We have no idea that the Government is inattentive to the representations 
which have been made to it on this subject, and we doubt not that it could 
be made to appear on paper that the medical service has been treated with 
strict Justice ; but if other branches of the service have experienced liberality, 
the d^jtinotipn is an invidious one, and inflicts not only loss, but degrada- 
tion. 

We have prefixed these observations as an introduction to a' summary 
statement of the contents of a memorial to the Court of Directors from the 

* Tho Agra Ukhbar$ May 17th. 

VOI..27.N o. 108, 2 Q 
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ipedical officers serving on the Bengal establishment, a copy of (vhicb has 
been forwarded to us from Calcutta. 

The memorialists represent that, though some of its members are 
occasionally lent for a time to the civil service in the same manner as purely 
militaiy officers soipetimes are, the medical department of India is e^en- 
tialJy a military body, obnoxious to all the hardships and many of the 
dangers of the military life, in addition to the fatigue and anxiety of its own 
peculiar duties in peace as well as in war."' They observe, that there 
are both essential and incidental circumstances in their own position, that 
would render the terms of the boon especially applicable to the medical 
service; the first of these is the small number of grades in the medical 
compared w'ith the purely military service, and the consequently longer 
period required to pass through them to the higher ; in proof of which they 
state that the ten Bengal senior surgeons are men of thirty years' service or 
upwards, who are entitled to no higher reward than a pension of £191 per 
annum, whereas the purely military officer of the same period of service, 
whatever his rank, may retire with an annual pension of Another 

circumstance is, the abolition, in 1835, of two of the thei| eleven Bengal 
superintending surgeoncies, whereby the attainment of the higher grades is 
retarded to nearly twenty -nine thirtieths of the medical service, to the same 
degree that promotion would to that of the lower grades among the purely 
military officers, by the sudden abolition of eighteen majorities from the 
army list. A third circumstance is the difference of age at w^hich the 
military and medical officers enter the service ; the cadet wdll, on an average, 
reach the captaincy two years sooner than the cotemporary assistant 
surgeon does the surgeoncy, while the latter must be in his 23d year before 
entering the service, and the former is eligible to join at sixteen. The 
memorialists draw the Hon. Court's attention to the adoption of the prin- 
ciple of pension for length of service, independent of rank, that has lately 
taken place in the medical department of the royal army, where, to removo 
all disheartening circumstances, and with a view to guarantee to every rank 
a fair and proportionate remuneration, it was determined that, in lieu of 
rank and promotion, surgeons and assistant surgeons should be paid atid 
pensioned according to length of service. The Court having adopted this 
equiteble principle towards the purely military and ecclesiastical establjs)^- 
ments, seem, in their sanction of the Medical Retiring Fund, to have con- 
sidered the slight assistance afforded to the subscribers, of about one /per 
cent, on their balance in the treasury, as an equivalent to the medical service 
generally for their exclusion from the boon. But the latter is a free gift, 
open to all ; while the fund must be purchased and paid for by each indtvidiial 
member, to the irreparable loss of so much money to his family, should he 
die before his turn of retirement come, or his life be prolonged but for a 
year or two after retirement : the boon is universally attainable, whil^the 
fund costs a price that must necessarily, and for a long period, render it 
partial and limited in its operation, while some are unable to join the fund 
at all. The . only direct pecuniary aid afforded by the Hon. Court to the 
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^^dicdl fund is interest nbminally at six per cent., or one per cent, above 
what can be procured in the market. This advantage the memorialists fire 
prepared to relinquish. 

We do hope that these facts will make some impression, and that the 
Hdme Government will " extend to the enitre mSTtary department thie 
principle already adopted towards the majority.'' Besides that justice^ 
there enters into matters of tliis nature a question of policy ; and it should 
be also recollected that by the justice of the East-lndia Company is hot 
understood that commodity which is vended in a court of law, but rather 
that which is referred to by the Evangelist— ‘‘ Good measure, pressed down 
and running over." 


THE pal.ee disease. 

TO THS EDITOR. 

SiE : I observe, under the head of Asiatic Intelligence, in your Journal for 
October, p. 91, Dr. Ranken’s opinion of the Palee plague, which is at variance 
with those of Messrs. Maclean and Irvine, discountenancing the idea that the 
plague was imported into Palee by the great loan contractor and merchant, 
Zeerawur Mull. On this point, I beg leave to differ with Dr. Ranken, and to 
express not only my opinion, but conviction, from ocular demonstration, that 
the disease was conveyed to India in packages of cloth merchandize from some 
pf the ports in the Rea Sea or Persian Gulf, and originally from Grand Cairo, 
which 1 shall endeavour to explain as briefly as possible. 

Previous to my leaving India, in January 1838, 1 had observed different 
kinds of coarse, badly-printed cloth and chintzes exposed for sale by venders 
in the Central Provinces, which I felt convinced in my own mind were not of 
British manufacture ; but from whence they came I could form no conjecture, 
till my arrival at Cairo, on my way to England. During my stay at that place, 
J made a point of visiting the whole of Mahomed All’s public works at Shoub- 
nah and the adjacent places, and, amongst others, his cotton manufactory, 
where, to my great surprise, 1 found the labourers working at the same des- 
cription of cheap, bad cloth, and actually stamping the very identical patterns 
which had attra,cted my observation in India. 1 immediately asked the Turk 
gqcompanying me (who had been brought up in England, by Mahomed Ali’s 
^ire, to the business of cotton-spinning), whither the Pasha was in the 
hat>it of exporting the produce of his looms : he told me, a quantity was sent 
to Syria, and some shipped at Suez, to the principal ports in the Red Sea, 
some of which 1 am confident find their way, in buggalows, to Bombay, ' and 
eventnelly to the interior of India. 

K mention this circumstance with the hope that it may place the partiea eon* 
cenied ift importing these goods on their guard* 

ii : .v I remain your obedient servant, 

^ j H. H. Lloyd,^ Captain, 

7i2d Regt. Bengal N.l. 
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THE SEAT OF WAR IN CABOOL. 

The kingdom of Cabool arose out of the dismemberment of the vast empirit 
of Nadir Shah. When that monarch was murdered in 17^79 Ahmed Khan^ a 
gallant soldier, heaeij^ the great Dooranee tribe, established his authority as 
king of the Afighans, being crowned at Candahar, which he made his capital, 
at the early age of twenty-three. The whole life of this founder of the 
monarchy was occupied in wars with foreign or domestic foes. He had to 
establish a paramount sway over tribes fond of republican independence, unac- 
customed to a native king, and who, from their love of equality, would probably 
have preferred a foreign master. His energy, skill and activity, however, over- 
came all obstacles ; the terror of his arms extended from Delhi to Astrabad, 
and at his death, in 1773, he bequeathed an empire, which reached from Kho- 
rasan inclusive to Sirhind, and from the Oxus to the sea, to his son Timoor, 
who had received in 1736 the Punjab and Sinde from the Emperor Aliim- 
geer H. ns a dowry with one of his daughters. Timoor had, indeed, been 
driven across the Indus in 1737, by the Mahrattas; but their power was 
crushed at the battle of Panniput in 1761, which forced them from the north of 
Hindostan. 

The policy of Ahmed Shah was to lay the foundations of a great empire, 
rather than complete a small one; and had his plans been pursued with the 
same spirit and energy by his successor, a government strong enough to have 
secured its own stability might easily have been introduced throughout the 
whole of his territories. But Timoor was an indolent monarch, and was con- 
tent to enjoy in quiet the fruits of his father’s success ; and he injudiciously 
removed the seat of government from Candahar, in the Dooranee country, to 
Cabool, inhabited chiefly by the more submissive Tajiks. He was in 1793 
succeeded by Zemaun Shah, one of his youngest sons, who was mainly indebted 
for his elevation (as he was not named successor) to his mother’s intrigue, and 
the power of Sirafrauz Khan, head of the powerful family of the Barukzyes, 
who have since exercised so remarkable an influence over Caboolistan. 
The dependent provinces, however, were in the hands of pretenders to the 
throne; but Humayoon, Zemaun’s eldest brother, who had proclaimed himself 
king at Candahar, was defeated and blinded, and Mahmood, another brother, 
who had established himself at Herat, consented to acknowledge the supre- 
macy of Zemaun, and was allowed to retain Herat as hakim, or governor. 
As soon, however, as Mahmood was in a condition to strive for the throne, he 
threw off the mask, and made three attempts, in 1794, 1797 nnd 1799, to 
overthrow his brother’s authority ; but finding it too firmly fixed, he fled into 
Persia, and was promised aid by the Shah, Futteh Ali. ^ 

Meanwhile Shah Zemaun, who, notwithstanding some defects in his cha- 
racter, was active, enterprizing, and of capacity sufficient to remedy the mis- 
takes of his father’s administration, became an object of dislike to thepowfrful 
nobles of his court ; owing chiefly to his vizier, an unworthy favourite,4o whom 
he resigned the functions of government, whilst he devoted his attention and 
wasted his resources m a wild project of invading India. The vizier, Wwfladar 
Khan, was a man utterly undeserving of this confidence ; and at length, encou- 
raged by the popular discontent, and by the disgust giveq to thp Dooranees, 
the Shah’s own powerful tribe, a conspiracy was formed, comprising the leading 
men at court, and headed by Sirafrauz Khan, the very nobieman^^ho had 
placed Zemaun on the throne, the object of which was to destroy the vi;tmr» 
depose Zemaun, and raise Shooja-ool-Moolk, a younger brother of 2Seoiaiii|i> 
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by the same mother, to the throne in his stead. The conspiracy was detected; 
and Zemaun put six of the nobles who had joined it (including Sirafrauz Khan) 
to death — an act of severity to which, though perhaps necessary, the misfor- 
tunes of this monarch are traced. 

The head of the Barukzyes, Futteh Khan, the son of Sirafrauz, immediately 
negociated with Mahmood, who, with his son Prince Kamran and a few followers, 
was then at Tubbus, and whom Futteh Khan probably deemed a fitter instru- 
ment for his ambitious designs than 3hooja. The power of the Barukzyes 
and other tribes soon raised a sufficient force for the purposes of Mahmood, 
who marched at its head against Candahar, which was obtained by stratagem. 

Zemaun Shah was at this time on his march to the Indus to invade Hindostan; 
but he hastened back to Feshawur, where he left part of his army and the 
crown jewels with his brother Shooja (then about twenty), and thence marched 
to Cabool. His own unpopularity, however, and still more that of his vizier, 
caused his troops to desert; and when his army approached Candahar, the 
vanguard went over in a body to Futteh Khan. Urged by the timid vizier, the 
shah ded ; none would succour a prince who had linked his fate with a detested 
minister ; even the proverbial hospitality of the Afl^hans would not shield the 
unhappy Zemaun, who was betrayed by a dependent in whose castle he had 
sought an asylum, and sent a prisoner to Cabool, after being blinded. The 
vizier was put to death by Futteh Khan. 

Meanwhile, Shooja resolved to try for the throne; and in September 1801, 
he marched from Pcshawur to attack Cabool. In the battle of Eshpaun he was 
at first successful ; but Futteh Khan, charging at the head of his Barukzyes, 
threw Shooja’s troops into confusion, and the prince escaped with difficulty 
into the Khyber hills. 

Futteh Khan now attained the virtual government of the kingdom. Mah- 
mood was weak and indolent, and by the help of the army, whose irregularities 
he indulged, Futteh maintained his power against competitors at court and 
enemies in the provinces for two years. This extraordinary character is thus 
admirably described by Mr. Elphinstone : He is acknowledged on all hands 
to be a man of talent and courage, and by his own adherents he is greatly 
beloved; he attaches his followers by the most profuse liberality, and the 
utmost laxity of discipline; as he is unrestrained by principle and accus- 
tomed to sudden reverse.*!, he employs the opportunities that fortune throws 
in his way without discretion or moderation, to enrich his adherents and gratify 
tiieir passions and his own. Though excessively addicted to wine, he never 
remits his vigilance over the intere.sts of his party; or if he does, his neglect is 
compensated by the promptitude of his resolutions, and his vigour and decision 
in executing them. In his person, he is tall and very handsome; his manners 
are gentle and modest, and form a strong^contrast to his conduct, which is 
equally exempt from the influence of shame, fear and compassion.” At length, 
being absent from the capital quelling an insurrection, the enemies of Futteh 
Khan, taking advantage of a religious tumult between^the tw'o sects of Maho- 
medans, the Sheeahs and the Soonnees, which had been excited by some inju- 
dicious interference on the part of Shah Mahmood, Mookhtar ood Ollab, the 
son of Wullee Khan, who considered himself hereditary grand vizier of the 
kingdom, and his rights to have been usurped by Futteh Khan, in July 1803, 
brought Shooja-ool-Moolk (who had been a second time defeated in an attempt 
upon the throne, and had become a fugitive, subsisting upon the casual hospi- 
tality of the Cauker mountaineers), to Cabool, on reaching which he was con- 
ducted in triumph to the palace as king. Shooja immediately liberated his 
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brother Zemaun, and consigned Mahmood to prison, sparing his sfgh^aii get 6^ 
unwonted mercy, which he bad reason to repent. 

A throne like that of Cabool, at this time, demanded a combination of the 
rarest talents to secure it to its occupant ; whereas Shooja-ooUMbolk, though 
(according to Mr. Elphinstone) his good qualities were amply sufficient to 
maintain the dignity of an established monarch, was deficient in the genius aiid 
eher^ requisite to restore a government sunk into anarchy. The vizier was 
soon disgusted by the new shah’s determination to hold the reins of govern* 
ment in his own hands. Unhappil}', this resolution, wise in most cases, was in 
the present instance impolitic, for the vizier was a man of talent, and attached 
to the shah’s interests; and had be enjoyed his entire confidence, might have 
secured his authority, and effiiced the memory of civil dissensions. The shah’s 
own dependents, impoverished in their wanderings, were not easily satisfied, 
and Futteh Khan, in conjunction with Prince Kamran, was perpetually inciting 
rebellions. At length, the former tendered his services, on moderate conditions, 
to Shah Shooja ; but this opportunity of converting a dangerous enemy into 
a powerful friend was neglected, and Futteh Khan retired from the court in 
confirmed disgust. 

In 1808, whilst the shah was in Sinde, his vizier, perceiving his influence with 
him decreasing, and hoping to find a more pliant master in Prince Kyser, a son 
of Zemaun Shah, then ruling at Candahar, proclaimed him king and took 
Peshawur. Shah Shooja promptly marched to this place, defeited the rebels^ 
and entered the city in triumph, with his vizier’s head on a spear. Meanwhile, 
the late Shah Mahmood, who had been suffered to escape, and who was imme* 
diately joined by Futteh Khan, took the field, and obtained possession of 
Candahar. The shah defeated them, retook the city, and returned to 
Peshawur, where, in 1809, he received the embassy of the Honourable M. 
Elphinstone. 

Shah Shooja now chose for his vizier Akram Khan, a bold but arrogant mao. 
Rendered confident by success, the shah despatched his vizier with the army 
to reduce Cashmere, which had revolted. Meantime, Futteh Khan, collecting 
a body of troops, retook Candahar, and boldly advanced on Cabool, to reinstate 
Shah Mahmood. At this critical juncture, the shah was overwhelmed with 
dismay at hearing of the entire defeat of his army in Cashmere. He, however, 
made the best preparations in his power, and resolved to hazard a battle kt 
Peshawur. Mahmood entered Cabool in April 1809, and Futteh Khan ad-!^ 
vanced from thence to meet Shah Shooja, whom he encountered at Nebinia' 
(with. a force of two thousand men against the shah’s fifteen thousand), aboht 
half-way between Cabool and Peshawur. Having surprised the Bhah*s tr(bp^ 
he attacked them briskly and threw them into confusion. The vizier 
killed, and Shah Shooja fled, leaving his treasure behind; but finding that 
victory was not followed up, and that Mahmood remained at Caboiol, 
returned to Peshawur, and resolved to try another battle. Mustering a sciiASi' 
.body, he marched from Peshawur to Candahar, then lefl in charge of' 

Aydub, another son of Timoor Shah. M^n while, some malcontent sirdarg 
of Mahmood had raised the standard of revolt against him, and had arfiv^at^ 
Candahar before Shah Shooja ; they, as well as Prince Ayoub, joined^ 
eausi^ and he found himself at tlie head of a resectable force aiid in 
ojr hia tnbe, the Dooranees. The genius aiid fbrtuhe of Fdtteh 
eve’’^, prevaned. He marched against Shah Shooja; when 'the 
diuvirn up in qri^oflM^^^^ a large body, by concert, desertdd fVdiii Sh^ 
Mahmood, diid Fiitteh Khan, taking advantage of the coh4terhatroh*'i^1kH l^ 
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treachery produced, bore impetuously dowq upon his antagonists, routed 
them, and forced the unfortunate Shooja again to become a fugitive. 

Crossing the Indus in 1810, he had an interview with Runjeet Sing, ^ho 
received him kindly. He returned and re-occupied Peshawur, which he re- 
tained for some months, till a strong force from Cabool drove him again across 
the Indus. A twelvemonth after (in 1811), he made another unsuccessful 
attempt; and at length being invited to Cashmere, the treacherous governor 
of that province seized him, and confined him in a fort. 

Futteh Khan had now gained complete control over Mahmood, whose throne 
was, especially to a voluptuary, an unenviable one. Cashmere was in open 
rebellion, and Runjeet Sing was availing himself of the weakness of the 
Afghans to make encroachments on their provinces in the Punjaub. At 
length, in 181^, Futteh Khan made a truce with the Sikhs, and offered Run- 
jeet a large sum (about ^100,000), if he would assist the Aflghans in recoi 
vering Cashmere. This was agreed to, and the allied forces were soon in 
possession of the valley. Shah Shooja was immediately released from the fort 
in which he was imprisoned, and retired into the Punjaub. 

The brother of the expelled governor of Cashmere, instigated by avarice or 
resentment, agreed, for a lac of rupees and a jaghire, to surrender the impor- 
tant fortress of Attock, on the east bank of the Indus (which he held for the 
king of Cabool), to Runjeet Sing. The latter eagerly closed with the proposal, 
and occupied the place. Futteh Khan, upon this, refused to pay the stipulated 
subsidy for the services of the Sikh troops in Cashmere, and prepared an army 
to retake Attock. Runjeet, on his part, sent his best troops, under his able 
general, Mokum Chund, to meet the Aflghans, who crossed the Indus, and a 
conflict ensued, desperate, and, for some time, doubtful, till, at last, the disci- 
pline of the Sikhs overcame the courage of the A%hans, who were completely 
routed. 

Herat, during this time, had been governed by Ferooz-ood-deen (commonly 
termed Hajee Ferooz), a younger son of Timoor Shah. It had been repeatedly 
threatened by the Persians, who had even exacted tribute. In 1818, the 
Persian prince-governor of Khorasan, required of Hajee Ferooz that his father’s 
(the Shah of Persia’s) sovereignty should be acknowledged in Herat. Ferooz^ 
ood-deen despatched notice of this to Cabool, requesting assistance against the 
Persians ; Futteh Khan accordingly marched thither, having received private 
instructions from Shah Mahmood (in consequence of some afiVont) to seize 
Prince Ferooz. By an artful stratagem, Futteh deceived the prince into a belief 
that he was desirous of raising him to the throne of Cabool, and, in concert 
wltt^ his brothers, Dost Mahomed Khan, Shere Dil Khan, Cohun Dil Khan, 
apicl^Poor J)il Khan, got possession of the person and treasures of Ferooz-dod- 
d^p,. and foiled the Persians, though the victory, in the battle, was claimed by 
boidi The manner in which Futteh Khan executed the shah^s instructions 

rm^tihg prince, Ferooz, bis haughty bearing, and the contemptuous style in 
wJtipiEiti of Mahmood, incensed the latter, as well asliis son, Kamrah, 

the^.^v^imiflg Candahnr, and who had long been jealous of thp vizier, and 
who. wrote to his father, that Futteh Khan was really king, that he could 
Idm, and proposed making away with his benefactor. Mah- 
authorized his son to act according to his owii 
disfi^fon^^ accordingly made for inflicting upon Futteh Khan 

sn[|^o^ihiou8 punishment. When he returned, he found the prince, on his 
m^roicig i^stt, surrounded with his own personal enemies. Keflectioiis Wei^ 
thirowii the courage of the vizier, who retorted by a sneer on 
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Bhahzadeh’s ; Prince Kamran sprung up in a rage, and, making a signaV a dagger 
was thrust into Futteh Khan’s eyes. The office of blinding appears, however, 
to have been but imperfectly performed, and when Prince Kamran carried his 
captive with him to Herat, be ordered his eyes to be torn from their sockets.* 

This act of barbarity converted all the brothers of Futteh Khan into active 
rebels. Dost Mahomed Khan gained possession of Cabool, and when Mahmood 
advanced, accompanied by his son Kamran, and the wretched Futteh Khan in 
a litter, the shah was . so alarmed by fears of desertion that he dared not 
encounter Dost Mahomed, though his army greatly outnumbered the rebels. 
Mahmood proposed to Futteh Khan to negociate his brothers’ return to alle- 
giance ; but he answered with a bitter reflection upon the cruelty which had 
disabled him from public life. This so exasperated the shah, that he called 
upon his courtiers to strike the traitor, and Futteh Khan was deliberately cut 
to pieces before the eyes of the shah and his son : “joint was separated from 
joint, limb from limb, his nose and ears w^ere lopped off, nor had the vital spark 
fled till the head was separated from the mangled trunk.” Qn the second 
night after this horrid tragedy, Mahmood and his son Kamran found it expe* 
dient to desert their army, and they fled privately to Herat. 

On the death of Futteh Khan, the chiefship of the Barukzyes devolved upon 
Azeem Khan, his brother, who marched from Cashmere to Cabool, which was 
relinquished to him by Dost Mahomed, who continued to recidc at Cabool, 
ceding the exercise of authority to Azeem, in consideration of his seniority. 
Ayoob, the brother of Mahmood, at this time, endeavoured to secure the vacant 
throne. He entered the camp of Azeem, and sued for the dignity in the most 
abject terms. “ Make me but king,” said he, “ and the whole power and 
resources of the kingdom shall be yours ; give me but the title of king, and 1 
shall be content with bread.” His suit was granted by the Barukzye sirdars 
(who had at first meditated the restoration of Shooja, but had taken offence at 
some indiscreet act on his part), and the puppet Shah Ayoob continued for a 
short time a tool in the hands of Azeem Khan, who was nominally his vizier. 

Meantime, Shooja had taken refuge in the territory of Runjcct Sing, but 
having been plundered of his valuable jewels by his host, imprisoned, and even 
threatened, as well as his queen, with death, in order to extort from them the 
famous diamond called koh-i-noor ^ he escaped with difficulty from his clutches, 
and obtained a safer asylum in the British territories ; settling, with his family, 
at Loodeanah, a pensioner on our Government. The history of Shah Shooja’s 
wanderings and misfortunes has been written by himself, in a small volume, 
which he has distributed amongst his friends : it is a narrative which, in the 
words of Ferdausi, is “ full of the waters of the eye.” 

Runjeet’s time had been well employed during these troubles of the Afi^hanf 
in expelling them from the Punjaub. Mooltan, Leia, Dera Ghazee Khan, and 
Cashmere (without which, it is said, Cabool cannot exist), fell, one by one, into 
hu hands ; and at length the whole country on the banks of the Indus own^ 
him as master. He crossed that river, advanced to Peshawur, and received tl]^ 

' Bubodsaion of the inhabitants. In 18£3, Azeem Khan, and his brothar, Dqil^^ 
jUgfiomed, hearing that the Sikhs were again about to cross the Ind^iSf .ag^ 
invaA^^ha territories of Cabool, marched from Peshawur to meet them. . 
prajudi^ and political jealousy were reinforced by religious raneopr, 
contest, drhich took place at Noushero, on the northern side of th* Cab^i 
was obetii^eand bloody ; but the Afl^hana were worsted. Azeem^Khaa inbii;' 
lahaveredjthe niortificatibn of this defeat, and he died shortly altor.^ * ^ f 

u* Lieut. Qon^y, ftom whom we borrow thU fkee, leSeiveilU from the 
jhitttb Kheio'e siutrde, when he wat confined in the citadel of Herat. 
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The sirdarship of the city of'Cabool now became a bone of contention between 
the s6h of Aiteem Khan and Dost Mahomed Khan. Shere Dil Khan, sirdht 6‘f 
Candahar, took part in the quarrel in favour of the former, and battles occurred 
daily in the streets. At length, these family feuds were composed, and Dost 
Mahomed was acknowledged chief of Cabool. During these troubles, the 
puppet king Ayooh, dreading the result, and having lost his son, fled into 
the Punjaiib, and found an asylum at the court of Lahore, where he Sttlj^ 
remains. - 

Shah Mahmood, who had taken refuge in Herat, resigned its government,' 
after a few years, to his son Kamran. He subsequently conceived a jealousy ' 
against his son, who, on his return from an expedition to Candahar, found tbft 
gates of Herat closed against him. Mahmood was, in his turn, ejected from the' 
city by his son, and became a fugitive, till Kamran, touched with compunction; 
received him back into Herat, where he died in 18^, leaving that prince ruler 
of that city (though in a state of doubtful independence of the Persians), and a 
title to the crown of Cabool. 

Thus, in only 76 years, was the great Dooranee monarchy overturned and 
dismembered. Dost Mahomed Khan ruled in Cabool; Shere Dil Khan, Poor 
Dil Khan, and Raheem Dil Khan (other brothers of Futteh Khan) established 
their joint authority at Candahar; Sooltan Mahomed Khan, another brother, 
enjoyed the precarious possession of Peshawur, and a member of the same 
family secured Jelallabad. Sinde threw off its yoke, Balkh was annexed to 
Bokhara, and the richest part of the Cabool kingdom, the valley of Cashmere, 
is in the hands of Runjeet Sing. The only province of the empire founded by 
Ahmed Shah, which remains in the possession of his descendants, is Herat. 

After this sketch of the history of Cabool,* we proceed to give a succinct' 
statement of its statistics, and of the characters of the inhabitants, preparatory 
16 an account of the different states into which it is now divided. 

The countries once under the sovereignty of the king of Cabool extend from 
Sirhind, about 150 miles from Delhi, to Meshed, about the same distance from 
the Caspian ; in breadth, they reached from the Oxus to the Persian Gulf, thus 
embracing 16 degrees of longitude and 13 of latitude. At the period of Mr. 
Elphinstone’s visit, the king’s nominal authority (the khootba, and the right of 
coining money, the acknowledgements of authority in the East) extended west 
from Herat, in long. 63^, to the eastern boundary of Cashmere, in long. 77^, 
and from the mouth of the Indus, in lat. 34°, to the Oxus, in lat. 37^. It was‘ 
bounded to the east by Hindostan (though comprehending Cashmere and the 
countries on the east bunk of the Indus), on the south by the Persian Gulf, bn' 
tha West by a desert, and on the north by the Eastern Caucasus. Its popu- 
lation was computed at 14,000,000, of which number the A%hans, properly so 
cdled, formed only 4,000,000, the rest being Indians, Persians, Tartars, ahd 
Aik^ctiees. 

‘Thia cbu^try ofCaliool proper is intersected with mountains. A vast chain - 
of llitla, includin Himalayas, Hindu Coosh, and Paropaiiiisu8,' riins' 
i9iiH>yeh^the whole tracts from Bengal to Herat, from Whehee alf 
Ihb coiiht^ appdw to issub. The coiintries immeffiatafy to' 
rendered rugged by loweC hills; and by brabclfe^^ 
A^baniatan, the cbilhtry of the 

>^t^t a table likhd, and is higher than most oRh^he!^^ 

■ W ' of Ciuiool faiabeto complin diieflfftou the foUoWUigidiirc^: 

fiptiWilirti jr '■ irn | Lieut;; a; Biirass (TrustfraiM am 
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bouring countries. This extensive territory, comprehending a variety of 
regions, and even climates, is inhabited by various tribes, under different names 
and governed by their own khans, of whom a full and accurate description is 
given in Mr. Elphinstone’s work. These tribes differ so much in their internal 
government, manners, and customs, that they may be almost regarded as dis- 
tinct nations ; the only feature which is most marked amongst the Affghan 
tribes, as common to all, is a wild independence, which, in some, approaches to 
a republican sentiinont of equality. They are all, likewise, remarkable for n 
lofly martial spirit, simplicity of manners, and hospitality. The original number 
of their tribes, or family divisions, is four; but these have been subdivided into 
several branches, each ruled by its own independant khan, or chief, though 
retaining an idea of a community of blood and interests. Each tribe, or ooloos^ 
has a distinct form of government, of the patriarchal character, constituting a 
complete commonwealth in itself. The Affghan nation is composed of an 
assemblage of these commonwealths, which form one state by obedience to the 
authority of a common sovereign, though the submission of some of the tribes 
has ever been but nominal. The Affghans exult in the free spirit of their insti’ 
tutions; they cherish the notion that all A%hans arc equal.’’ When Mr. 
Elphinstone urged, on an intelligent old man of the Mceankbail tribe, the 
superiority of a secure life, under a powerful monarch, to the discord and blood- 
shed which prevailed under their present system, he replied proudly, “ We are 
content with discord, we arc content with bloodshed, but we will never be con- 
tent with a master.” 

The condition of the Affghan women, who are described as large, and very 
fair and handsome, varies with their rank; those of the upper classes are 
entirely concealed, those of the poor do the work of the house. The former 
are not uneducated. In the country, they go unveiled, and exercise hospitality 
when their hu.sbands are from home. “ I am hot sure,” says Mr. Elphinstone, 

that there is any people in the East, except the Affghans, where I have seen 
any trace of the sentiment of love, according to our ideas of the passion.” 

The Affghans exhibit a remarkable contrast to other Mohamedan nations in 
their treatment of Christians, to whom they have not the smallest aversion. 
M. Durie, an Indo-Briton, who travelled through Afghanistan as far west <ns 
Candahar, mixing with all classes as a Mahomedan, though suspected of being 
a Feringhee, represents the people as kind, free, liberal, and tolerant : their 
aversion towards the Sikhs arises from their regarding them as pagans. 

One of their most remarkable characteristics is their hospitality ; the practice 
of this virtue is so much a national point of honour, that their reproach to an 
inhospitable man is to say that he is no Affghan. A man’s bitterest enemy is 
safe while he is under his roof, and a stranger who has come into an Affghan’s 
tent or house is under the protection of the master as long as he stays in the 
village. The protection, however, does not extend further ; there are instances, 
in some of the predatory tribes, of travellers being entertained and dismissed 
with presents, and yet robbed by the same tribe, when met again without the 
.bounds of their protection. 

The tribes most addicted to rapine In the west are about Candahar, in the 
desert country on the borders of Persia and Belochistan, and the Ghiljees, who 
inhabit the Paropamisan mountains. All the tribes of the range of Soliman, 
especially the Khyberees and Vizeerees, are notorious plunderers; many others 
in the east are disposed to plunder, and it is remarked that all the pastoral 
tribes in the west are more disposed to robbery than those who live by agri- 
culture : robbery is, however^ never aggravated by murder. 
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The noraaJe population is diniinishing, though the Dooranccs extol the 
charms of a pastoral life. Those who live in tents are chiefly to be round in 
the west, where they amount to one-half the population. All over the east 
the people live in houses. The commonest house is built of unburnt brick, 
one story high, and roofed with a terrace or low cupola. There is little or 
no furniture within, except a coarse woollen carpet, and pieces of felt to sit 
on. The houses of the great are of two or three stories* and enclosed with 
high walls, containing stables and offices, and several courts laid out in gardens 
with fountains. The halls arc supported by pillars and Moorish arches, carved 
and painted. The walls arc ornamented with paintings in distemper or oil, 
and pictures. The furniture is chiefly carpets and felts. The tents of the 
shepherds are of coarse black camlet ; those of the common people are from 
twenty to twenty-five feet long, ten or twelve broad, and eight or nine high, 
supported by poles, and divided into two apartments by a curtain ; those of 
the khans arc larger and better. The Dooranees line their tents with felt. 

The Afghans are a social, sober, steady, cheerful people. Though merry, 
they do not laugh much, though they talk a great deal. They are fond of 
tales and songs, which are of love or war ; but their favourite amusement is 
the chace or hawking. 

The men are all of a robust make, generally lean, though bony and muscu- 
lar. They have high noses, high cheek-bones, and long faces. Their hair and 
beards arc generally black ; sometimes brown. They shave the middle part 
of the head, but wear the rest of their hair, which is coarse and strong. Their 
eouutcnancc has an expression of manliness and deliberation, united to an air 
of simplicity. The western Affghaus are larger and stouter than those of the 
east, and some Dooranccs and Ghiljeesare of surprising strength and stature; 
but, generally speaking, the Aftghans arc not so tall as the English. Their 
manners arc frank and open, and though manly and independent, they are 
entirely free from military pride and ferocity. About towns, the Affghans arc 
in some degree polished; but in many parts of the country they are plain and 
rustic, but never fierce or insolent. Their deportment is easy, yet it is not 
uncommon to find them bashful, a defect rarely seen in an Asiatic. Their 
conversation is rational, they are desirous of information, and the bulk of the 
people are remarkable for prudence, good sense, and observation. Capt. 
Burnes says they always interrogated him closely regarding Europe, and that 
“ it was delightful to see the curiosity of even the oldest men.” Though far 
behind Europeans in veracity, and though they would seldom scruple to de- 
ceive when their interest was at stake, they have not the habitual falsehood of 
the natives of India and Persia. They are all remarkably hardy and active, indus- 
trious, and laborious. From the nature of their country, they arc exposed to 
endure cold and heat, and accustomed to clynbing mountains and swimming 
torrents. They are impatient of heat, though much of the climate of Aflgha- 
nistan is hot. They are attached to their clans and families^ proud of their 
ancestry, and all take a lively interest in the honour of' their country. They 
are kind to their immediate dependents, though the Aflghan rule over con- 
quered nations is severe and tyrannical. They arc faithful in friendship, and 
mindful of favours. They are neither irritable nor implacable, but they retain 
a long remembrance of injuries not retaliated : private revenge is esteemed a 
duty. Capt. Burnes taxes them with idleness and a passion for intrigtic ; yet he 
adds, '*‘1 imbibed a very favourable impression of their national charaete^J” 
Mr. Elphinstone sums up their character in these words ** Their vices '^re 
revenge, envy, avarice, rapacity, obstinacy ; on the other hand, they are fond 
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of liberty, feithful to their friends, kind to their dependents, hospitable, 
brave, hard}', frugal, laborious, and prudent ; and they are less disposed than 
the nations in their neighbourhood to falsehood, intrigue, and deceit.” 

. There is scarcely any part of Afghanistan in which the whole population is 
Afghan; the native mixture (exclusive of Persians, Hindus, Tartars, drc.) 
principally consists of Tajiks in the west and Hindkees in the east. The 
Tajiks, who are supposed to be descended from Persians of Arab extraction, 
are a mild, robust, industrious people, with more of the good qualities of the 
Afghans than their defects. They are unroilitary, and are employed in agri* 
culture and those manufactures and trades which are renounced by the Affghans^ 
They are on good terms with the latter, who, though they regard them as 
inferiors, associate and intermarry with them. They are most numerous about 
the towns, and compose the principal part of the population round Cabool, 
Gandahar^ Ghiizni, Herat, and Balkh. Many of this nation, however, live in 
distinct societies, in retired and inaccessible parts of the country. The Hind- 
kees, who are much more numerous than the Tajiks, are of Indian descent, 
and retain the appearance and manners of their original country, with a mix- 
ture of those of the eastern Afghans. They are worse treated than the Tajiks, 
and bear by no means so respectable a character. They are numerous about 
Peshawur, in Bajour, on the east bank of the Indus, and in the north-east of 
A%hanistan. 

The gross revenue received by the king, in Shah Shooja’s time, was three 
crores,.or millions sterling ; the net revenue, however, was under two crores. 

The military establishment, under the late regime^ consisted of contingents ‘ 
furnished by the clans on the kingN order, a militia called ont on particular 
occasions, and volunteers. The great strength of the king’s army was composed 
of Dooranees, his own clan. The regular army was not more than 40,000 
men. The militia ought to have been one-tenth of the population, but never 
amounted to that number. The latter were almost all infantry ; the regular 
troops almost all cavalry. The arms of the Dooranees are a Persian sword and 
a matchlock; a few have firelocks, and some of the best men spears. The 
infantry have generally a sword, shield, and matchlock An Afghan anny 
has few camp-followers compared with an Indian army ; each horseman carries 
his own provisions ; they have light tents and little baggage. No arrangements 
oro made to provide grain or supplies for the troops. In a general engagenienC, 
their tactics are simple ; a furious charge is made, ou which the fate of the 
battle depends. In their civil wars, Mr. Elphinstone says, the conduct of the 
regulars gave a very mean idea of their military character. Their armies are 
generally small, seldom exceeding 10,000 men on a side, generally ill-paid and 
disobedient. The victory was decided by some chiefs going over to the enemy^ 
on which the greater part of the army either followed his example or took 
to flight. 

. In more receipt times, however, the Afghan troops have shewn more coun^ 
^and their leaders more conduct. Thmr battles with the disciplined Sikhs 
have been obstinately contested, and generally lost by accident, or stratagem 
09 therenieiiiy’s part. At the battle of Jumrood, in 1837,^ the army of Dost 
Maheioed Khan, led by a malcontent Sikh chief, defeated a large lKKi^= of 
glkl|% killing one of Runjeet Sing’s, best commanders. They are described by 
late obicmfs as fierce in battle; nothing can exceed die impetuosity of their 

^ Sei niiiteiai0hcdeqMiitdiftom the AO^han genenU, d'eteiliiig the pertlculin of beme, 

With m aeeoumfireihaaiaema ttRiiin la the voll xxe. psMi Tke’ i eipae dr sianlikii 

<i»Jilblt jS. Uy^y,pMum oCjOw.taeM^ of hoth anniet. . .y. . - ... : : * .• 'i v ; .■ 
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charge, their fVecfuent renewal of the assault, their courage, and deVotion ; the 
sword of the Afl^hans is, even to this day, the terror of Persia ; but they are 
deficient in skill, arrangements, and that promptitude that commands success^ 
when the tide of battle shows a favourable turn.” ** The Dooranee horsemen 
have not forgotten the field of Paniput, where, in 1701, forty*two thousand of 
their cavalry almost annihilated fifty-five thousand of the Mahratta horse, Bup« 
ported by an artillery thrice as numerous as that of the Afghans.” This 
Affghan cavalry were once considered the finest in Asia. Like Eastern armies 
in general, that of Cabool is undisciplined ; it was the shrewd remark of Run^ 
jeet Sing, to an English visitor, that a disciplined army did not suit the habits 
of an Eastern prince, as it could not be regularly paid. 

We now proceed to give an account of the different states, if they may be 
so called, of Cabool, their political resources, and the characters of their rulers* 

The city of Cabool, which is situated in the country of the Ghiljee tribe, we 
have already stated, is governed by Dost Mahomed Khan, who holds the sur- 
rounding districts of Gliuzni, without any control over the kingdom of the 
Dooranees. The limits of the chiefship extend north to Hindoo Coosh and 
Bamean ; on the west it is bound by the hilly country of the Huzaras; to the 
south is Ghuzni, and to the east it stretches half way to Peshawur, terminating 
at Neemla, the scene of the battle with Shah Shooja, in 1809. The revenues 
Capt. Burnes states at eighteen lacs of rupees (about i.'200,000), and the mili- 
tary force (which exceeds that of any other Affghan chief) at nine thousand 
horse, well-mounted and accoutred, two thousand infantry, with other aux- 
iliaries, and a park of fourteen guns. This force has been since increased, but 
does not exceed fifteen or eighteen thousand men. 

The Ghiljee country, which is of great strength, but small resources, is des- 
cribed by Mr. Elphinstone as consisting of high stony tracts, barren hills, sandy 
plains, and some open country of various fertility. Capt. Burnes, who visited 
Cabool more recently, states that though much of the country is mountainous, 
it contains a large portion of productive arable land, lying along the base of the 
hills. The lands for about twenty miles round Cabool, the former states, are 
highly cultivated ; and are occupied by Tajiks as well as Ghiljees. The cha- 
racter of the former we have delineated : the latter were in former times the 
most celebrated of the Affghan tribes. In the beginning of the last century, 
this tribe alone conquered all Persia, and routed the armies of the Ottoman 
Porte; after a hard struggle, the third Ghiljee king of Persia was expelled by 
Nadir Shah. They are warlike, and at constant feud with each others but 
are, nevertheless, not irritable or violent. 

The city of Cabool, which is very ancient, is enclosed on three sides by a 
semicircle of low hills, along the top of which runs a weak wall, part of whieh 
has fallen down. There is an opening towar^/s the east, which is defended by 
a rampart, where the principal road enters through a gate, after passing abridge 
over the river. As a place of defence, Capt. Burnes says, it is contemptible. 
The summits of the hills that environ the town are crowned with walls, but 
they are a useless ornament. The Bala Hissar, or citadel, which stands on aii 
eminence of about one hundred and fifty feet, is a place of no strength^ tfaoiigb 
It might be made to command the.city.i Cabool seems never to have made 
any resistance, but to have been taken and retaken in> the civil war^ like an 
open itown. It la described by Burnes as a^ bwliog and populous city ; by 
Elphinstone as compact and handsome ; by Conolly (from report) as exeea- 
sjively ^c^rt^ . Burnes says that it is compactly built, but its bouses, of sun-diied 
bricks and wood, and few more than two stories high, baUm liio pretenirioii tib 
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elegance. In the rainy season, he adds, there is not a dirtier place than 
Cabool. The abundance of its bazars has been celebrated by Foster ; the 
charms of its climate, and its ** hundred thousand gardens,” by the Persian 
poets; and the Emperor Baber directed his body to be buried here, as the 
choicest place in his wide dominions : There is no such place,” he says in 
his Commentaries^ “ in the known world.” Its fruits and wines arc renowned 
throughout the east, and the former are exported to India. The population 
of Cabool city is sixty thousand, and it is increasing daily under its present 
ruler ; it has a bazar of two thousand shops, and each trade has a separate divi- 
sion of the town. It is a mart and the entrepot of a great trade. The river 
of Cabool passes through the city. 

Ghuzni, which is likewise in the Ghiljce countr}”, and a dependency of 
Cabool (though entrusted by Dost Mahomed Khan to a brother), and which, 
eight centuries ago, was the capital of an empire (that of Mahmood of 
Ghuzni), reaching from the Tigris to the Ganges, and from the Jaxartes to the 
Persian Gulf, is now reduced to a town containing about one thousand five 
hundred houses, besides suburbs without walls. The town stands on a height, 
at the foot of which flows a pretty large stream. It is surrounded by stone 
walls. Some few remains of ancient grandeur are visible in the neighbourhood, 
and the tomb of the great Sultan Mahmood is about three miles from the 
city. 

The character of Dost Mahomed Khan, the ruler of this state, is drawn by 
Capt. Burnes, who had peculiar facilities, having associated with him upon 
intimate terms, in very favourable colours. The reputation of Dost Mahomed 
Khan,” he says, is made known to a traveller long before he enters his 
country, and no one better merits the high character which he has obtained. 
He is unremitting in his attention to business. Trade has received the 
greatest encouragement from him, and he has earned his own reward, since 
the customs of the city (two-and-a-half per cent.) have increased Rs.5 0,000, 
and now furnish him with a net revenue of two lacs (^25,000) per annum. 
The merchant may travel, without guard or protection, from one frontier to 
another — an unheard-of circumstance in the time of the kings. His justice 
affords a constant theme of praise to all classes : the peasant rejoices in the 
absence of tyranny, the citizen at the safety of his home and the strict muni- 
cipal regulations regarding weights and measures ; the merchant at the equity 
of his decisions and the protection of his property, and the soldier at the regular 
manner in which his arrears are discharged. A man in power can have no 
higher praise.” It would appear from this unqualified commendation, that 
the newspaper statements, which represent the subjects of this chief as discon- 
tented under his government, are groundless. Dost Mahomed is now about 
forty-five ; his mother was a native of Persia, and he has been trained up with 
people of that nation, which has sharpened his understanding and given him 
advantages over all his brothers. One is struck,” observes Capt. Burnes, 
** with the intelligence, knowledge, and curiosity which he displays, as well as 
his accomplished manners and address. He is doubtless the most powerful 
chief in Affghanistao, and may yet raise himself by his abilities to a much 
greater rank in his native country.” It is well known that the object on which' 
he is most intent is to recover from Runjeet Sing, for whom he has an here- 
ditary 08 well as national dislike, the Affghan provinces east of the Ii^s. 
With this view he has endeavoured to secure the alUapee pf the &ritish^ 

Peshawur, the state of Sooltan Mahomed Khan, is situated in a plain ora 
circular shape, about thirty-five miles in diameter, highly peopled and cultivated^ 
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watered by nature and art, and onii of the richest portions of the Cabool domir 
nions. Except for a small space on the east, the plain is surrounded by 
mountains, of which the Indian Caucasus on the north, and the Peak of SufTaid 
Coh on the south-west, are the most conspicuous. The northern part is 
divided by three branches of the Cabool river, which unite before they leave the 
plain. The power of the chief of Peshawur is confined to the plain and the 
hills of Cohat, which form its southern boundary. Within this limited space 
there are numerous villages, generally large, remarkably clean and neat^ 
** Never,” says Mr. Elphinstone, ** was a spot of the same extent better 
peopled : from one height Lieut. Macartney took the bearings of thirty-two 
villages, all within a circuit of four miles. The uncultivated parts of the land 
were covered with a thick elastic sod, that perhaps never was equalled but in 
England; the greater part was highly cultivated.” But it appears from Capt. 
Burnes, that a change of things has taken place with a change of rulers. 
'J'here are numerous villages which pay no taxes. The Khuttuks, a tribe of 
Aflfghans in the cast, hold the country for twenty miles west of the Indus, for 
the small sum of Ils. 12,000 annually. The villages on the west, under the 
Khyber Hills, do not pay anything, and those north of Cabool river enjoy 
a like immunity. The revenue of Peshawur is nine lacs of rupees, or about 
.€ 100 , 000 . 

The only places of note in the cliiefship arc Peshawur and Hushtnuggur^ 
which is the scat of one of the younger brothers ; Cohat is held by the other. 

The city of Peshawur, which was the scat of the Court during the visit of 
Mr. Elphinstone, and then a place of splendour, is described by' that gentle- 
man as upwards of five miles in circumference, standing on an uneven surface, 
and containing about 100,000 inhabitants. The houses arc built of brick 
(generally unburnt), in wooden frames, commonly three stories high, the lower 
generally' occupied by shops. The streets are narrow (no wheel-carriages 
being used); they arc paved, but the pavement sloping down to the kennel 
in the middle, they are slippery and inconvenient. The Bala Hissar, or 
citadel, built on a hill north of the town, is of no strength, 'j'he inhabitants 
of Peshawur are of Irulian origin, speaking both Pushtoo and Hindkce ; but 
the population is a mixed one. The place, however, has fallen into such a 
.state of decay, that Capt. Burnes doubts whether it now numbers a popu- 
lation of half the amount in 1809. 

The military strength of the state of Pe.shawur, — which is under the remote 
control of the ruler of the Punjaub, who exacts a tribute from it, and retains 
the chief’s son as a hostage, — is unimportant. The army numbers not more 
than 3,000 men ; two-thirds cavaI^y^ The chief might rally round him a 
numerous body of irregular clansmen, who are badly armed, and not to be 
relied on ; and with money, the services of the Khyberees, and other hill tribes, 
may be purchased on an emergency; but the chief has no treasury. His 
political influence is as limited as his military power. He is at variance with 
his brother. Dost Mahomed Khan, of whom he is apprehensive, and he looks 
to the Sikhs for protection, and even to the British Government. The. people 
of Peshawur, being Mahomedans, detest the Skihs, who, on that account, 
would never be able to occupy the country; hut the Sirdar -of Peshawur has 
expressed a desire to interest our Government in his cause, and is understood 
to be willing to surrender to us a part of his territories, on condition of hold- 
ing the remainder in independance. 

The Khyberees, or inhabitants of the Khyber mountains, through which 
there Js a pass from the Indus to Cabool, are neighbours of the l^eshawurc^s. 
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who are much dreaded from their predatory and desperate character^ which 
has often caused mischief to the Sikhs, who confiscated their lands, aiid 
reduced them to distress. The Khyber pass is a long narrow defile, of about 
twenty-five miles, between two extremely high and inaccessible ridges, on the 
summit of which the Khyberees station themselves, with long guns, carrying 
double the distance of our muskets, with which they do deadly execution in 
the vale below, while from the extreme height of the precipice no shot from 
below can reach them. 

Capt. Burnes has given us, likewise from personal knowledge, the following 
character of Sooltan Mahomed Khan. He is now about forty, an educated, 
well-bred gentleman, with good talents and engaging manners. He transacts 
his business in person, is a brave soldier, and not without ambition. He 
bears a fair reputation ; but his government is most oppressive and vexatious. 
His agents and underlings practise all manner of exactions; goods are taxed 
far above their value, and the currency is constantly altered and depreciated. 
He has not the art of settling disputes ; and his court presents a scene of 
indescribable confusion. Complainants intrude at all times and places, and 
state their grievances in the most free and republican manner ; yet nothing is 
ever settled, and the population is heartily disaffected.*' The chief of 
Peshawur, like all Affghans, is liberal, or rather profuse, and he has about him 
a number of eminent dependents, of the Dooranee and other tribes, who sub- 
sist on his bounty and exhaust his revenues : amongst them is the only son of 
the celebrated Futteh Khan. Peer Mahomed Khan, the younger IH'Other of the 
chiefs is a jolly and agreeable person. No'^chief in the kingdom of Cabool, 
Capt. Burnes says, entertains a higher respect for the British GoWernment than 
Sooltan Mahomed Khan, who, he thinks, might espouse the cause of Shah 
Shooja (of whom, however, the Barukzye family feel a dread) t and in any 
difficulty he would be ably assisted by Peer Mahomed. His ether brother, 
Saed Mahomed Khan, is destitute of energy and enterprize. 

The chiefship of Candahar, in Western Affghanistan, was founded by Shere 
Dil Khan, a man of singular character, resembling his brother, Futteh Khan,' 
but morose as well as cruel Burnes mentions an anecdote of this man’s 
lopping off the finger of one of his sons, telling him at the time that if he 
cried, be could not be his child or a Barukzye. Shere Dil was accompanied 
in his flight, or expedition, to Candahar (whither he carried a large treasure), 
by four of his brothers, one of whom, as well as himself, is now dead, and 
Candahar is at present governed by Cohun Dil Khan, Raheem Dil Khan, and 
Meer Dil Khan. The revenues of this state amount to eight lacs of rupees, or 
about j£90,000 ; its military force consists of 9,000 horse, and six pieces of 
artillery, but as the city is situated in the heart of the Dooranee country, and 
near the native seat of the Barukzye family, an additional force could be 
raised on an . emergency. The chief is on bad terms with his brother of 
Cabool, but his connexion with Peshawur is close and sincere. He seeks a 
settlement on the Indus, and has several times threatened Sbikarpore, in 
Sinde, there being an open and easy passage between Candahar and the 
great river, by the pass of Bolan. Prince Kam ran of Herat has repeatedly 
, attempted to seize Candahar. ^ v ^ 

Western Affghanistan has an opposite character to the Eastern country ;; it 
ebhaista mostly of high and blesdt downs, Interspersed with moderate< billaii 
in some places desert, and in others ili-cuUivated ; bare^ open^ better fitted 
for pflstdii^e than for the plough, and much inhabited by shepherda^lit 
able ektnps. The character of the Western tribes b simple, kopest^ nifd paain^ 
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able. Scattered over an extensive country, they are too distant from each 
other to acquire either the vices or the habits of strife, which belong to a 
crowded population ; each horde drives its flock over its extensive lands, or 
a still wider range of unappropriated pasture, without a rival, and often without 
a neighbour. The principal feature, in which the Western Affghans differ 
from the Eastern, is formed by the numerous pastoral tribes. Yet all the 
Western Aflghans are not shepherds ; on the contrary, the number of citizens 
and villagers considerably exceeds that of the wandering population. 

The country round Candahar is level, naturally of tolerable fertility, well 
irrigated, and most industrious!}^ cultivated. The country near the hills is the 
most fertile, and that round the town best cultivated ; the country to the west 
is sandy, at no great distance from the city, and that to the south becomes 
dry and unproductive within a march of Candahar ; that to the east is fertile, 
and much better cultivated than the rest of the valley of the Turniik, between 
which river and the Urghundaub (both branches of the Helmund or Ety- 
mander) Candahar is situated. 

The city of Candahar is thus described by Karamut Ali, the intelligent 
Mussulman companion of Lieut. Conolly, who visited it on that gentleman’s 
journey : “ The city of Candahar,” he says, “ is a third larger than Herat. 
In shape it is a parallelogram, .1600 ordinary paces north and south by 1800 
broad. It is enclosed by a bastioned mud wall, on the ramparts of which three 
men can walk abreast, and a ditch, about nine feet deep, lately made by the 
sirdars, encompasses its entire extent. In the south quarter of the town is a 
citadel of no great consequence ; the city is no where commanded, but it is 
not on the whole a place of strength.” The population of Candahar is esti- 
mated at 50,000. The place is esteemed healthy, the soil is good, and were 
this city the seat of a good government, it would be the centre of a large 
circle of rich cultivation. The sirdars’ rule is tyrannical and oppressive ; they 
have resumed all the lands held in jaghire under the royal government, and 
exact as much as they can from the cultivators; they are consequently 
extremely unpopular, and the success of Prince Kamran, bad as he is known 
to be, is earnestly desired by the people. Keramut Ali describes the sirdars 
as portly, richly dressed, but vulgar-looking men, who rode their horses 
stiffly, in order to appear consequential.” 

Candahar is situated, as we have alrcadj’ stated, in the country of the 
powerful tribe of the Dooranees, which gave a sovereign to the whole Afghan 
nation. The entire population of the Dooranee country is estimated by Mr. 
Elphinstone at 800,000, or, perhaps, 1,000,000 souls, of which number the 
Dooranees themselves are reckoned to form more than half. This tribe holds 
the dynasty of Suddozye, the late kings of Cabool, in great veneration. The 
clans near Candahar are most attached to the royal house, the distant tribes 
being, devoted to their sirdars or chiefs. 

The fixed population of the Dooranee country live in villages, which, in the 
neighbourhood of Candahar, have this form. They have four streets, leading 
into, a square in the centre, where are sometimes a pond, and always trees; 
here the young men assemble in the evenings to pursue their sports, while the 
old men look on, or talk over the exploits of their youth, or their present 
cares and occupations. The houses are constructed of brick, burnt or unburnt, 
and cemented with mud, mixed with chopt straw. The roofs are sometimes 
terraces laid on beams, but more frequently are composed of three or four low 
dolbiefB of brick, joining to one another. An opening is left in the .centre of 
one of the domes, and over it is a chimney made of tiles to keep out the rain. 
.rfsf«/.Jwr.N.S. VoL.27.No.108. 2 S 
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Most dwelling houses have but one room, about twenty feet long and twelve 
broad. 

Herat, formally Hcri, one of the most ancient and renowned of the cities of 
the East, which gave its name to an extensive province (Aria), in the time of 
Alexander’s expedition, was visited in 1810 by Capt. Christie, and in 1830 by 
Lieut. Conolly. It is described by the former as situated in a valley, sur- 
rounded by high mountains, and contiguous to the lofty ridge which separates 
it from Bokhara. The valley is thirty miles from east to west, and about 
fifteen broad, and watered by a river (the Herirood), of exquisite water, run- 
ning through the centre ; it is highly cultivated, and covered with little fortified 
villages, gardens, and corn-fields. The city covers an area of four miles, and 
is fortified (well fortified, according to Lieut. Conolly) by a lofty mud wall, 
with towers, and a wet ditcli ; in the northern face is the citadel, elevated on a 
mound above the wall, built of burnt bricks. There is an outer wall and a 
dry ditch, but Capt. Christie pronounces it on the whole “ very contemptible as 
a fortification.” The city has a gate at each face, from whence bazaars lead to 
the market-place, in the centre. It is well supplied with water. The popula- 
tion is great ; Herat and its suburbs were computed by Capt. Christie at one 
hundred thousand, mostly Moguls ; but Lieut. Conolly gives the numbers, in 
1830, at only forty-five thousand. He describes the town as inconceivably 
dirty ; many of the small streets arc built over, and form low dark tunnels, 
containing every offensive thing. The residents cast out the refuse of their 
houses into the streets, and dead cats and dogs are commonly seen lying upon 
heaps of the vilest filth.” The climate is said to be salubrious, though the 
heat is excessive for two months in summer, and in winter much snow falls. 
Herat is the emporium between Cabool, Candahar, liindostan, Cashmere, 
Persia, Bagdad, &c., and is described by Capt. Christie as a city of more trade 
than perhaps any other in Asia under a native government. 

The eight districts into which the province of Herat is divided contain 443 
villages ; the revenue of the prince, in Christie’s time amounting to four lakhs 
and a-half of rupees (about ,£50,000), now reaches 1 37,300 tomans Iraki, or 
nearly £90,000. But Prince Kamran’s exactions are bitterly complained of 
by the merchants, who declared to Lieut. Conolly that they were, for the most 
part, ruined. The lead-mines in the vicinity of Herat are reported to be 
rich. The Herat carpets are celebrated for their softness and beautiful 
colours. Silk is obtainable in the neighbourhood. The fertility of the soil 
is represented, by all visitors, as wonderful. The scenery from the city is 
described by Conolly as so varied and beautiful, as to be excelled by none, 
except, perhaps, in Italy. There are seventeen different sorts of grapes grown 
in Herat, including the golden grape of Casvin, and the small red grape of 
Badukshan. The vines are planted in trenches, and trained over a sloping 
bank of earth, on which they ripen. The gross produce of wheat and barley 
in the eight helooks^ or districts, is stated at the enormous amount of 6,860,000 
maunds, equal to 500,000,000 lbs. 

Herat was, in Christie’s time, tributary to Persia ; the government was in the 
hands of Ferooz-ood-deen Khan, third son of Timoor Shah, and brother to 
Mahmood Shah. The political events which have been related threw it into 
the possession of Prince Kamran, the son of Mahmood Shah, and who now 
possesses it. Hrs actual rule extends westward, to a little beyond Rosanuk, 
and for about 200 miles on the road to Candahar; and northward, it scarcely 
reaches to the i^OQrghaub River. The character of Kamran is painted in dark 
colours. BurnOs represents him as cruel and tyrannical ; Conolly, as likewise 
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nvaricioiis andilebnuched ; adding;, however, that his cneihics gave him credit 
for courage and natural talent. He was always oF a gloomy and morose dis- 
position, which is attributed to his earl3' initiation into scenes of bloodshed 
and dark intrigue. He is now a slave to wine and the harem, which occasionally 
brings on the ‘‘ horrors,” when he is approachable only by a favourite cour- 
tier, whose sister is of fascinating beauty. The people, however, notwith- 
standing his vices, and little as he is liked by the Heratees, according to 
Lieut Conolly, desire to see him restored to the throne of Cabool, merely 
with the hope that his re-instatement might tend to re-organize their dis- 
tracted country. Kamraii, it is said, “ still clings to the hope of being able to 
re-establish the monarchy of his father and he has repeatedly made prepa- 
rations for an expedition against Candahar. Whilst Lieut. Conolly was at 
Herat, Prince Kamraii publicly announced his dcterniination to march upon 
Candahar. “ If the Shah fixes his presence at Candahar,” shrewdly remarked 
one of the townsmen, on that occasion, “ we shall be gainers ; for now this 
city is made to pay all the expenses of royalty.” 

A letter from Lieut. Pottinger, who, travelling in Affghanistan last year, 
reached Herat just before the commencement of the late siege, and was detained 
by Kamran till it was over, appeared in our Journal for August last,* wherein 
he confirms the character ascribed to the prince. Tie says, “ The unfor- 
tunate townspeople arc screwed to the uttermost. To those of the better class, 
torture is applied to extract their mone}^, while the poor are driven to the 
fortifications, and forced to work without the slightest remuneration.” 

Ba]kh,by the Asiatics named Omool Beliul^ ‘ the mother of cities,’ and said 
to have been built by Kyamoors, the founder of the Persian monarchy, exists 
only in ruins, which extend for a circuit of about twenty miles. Its present 
])Opnlation does not amount to 2,000 souls. In its wide area, the city appears 
once to have enclosed innumerable gardens. A modern mud wall surrounds a 
portion of the town \ the citadel on the northern side has been more solidly 
constructed, yet it is a place of no strength. Baikh stands on a plain, about 
six miles from the hills, and not upon them, as is erroncoujily represented. The 
climate is very insalubrious, which is ascribed to the water ; this is so mixed 
up with earth and clay as to look like a puddle after rain. The water has been 
distributed with great labour by aqueducts from a river, which frequently over- 
flows and leaves marshes, which may account for the diseases of the place; for 
the country is not naturally marshy, but slopes gently towards the Oxus. 

Baikh has experienced many vicissitudes. After the conquest by Alexander, 
it was ruled by a dynasty of Grecian kings; it then became subject to the 
Persian empire, was sacked by the Moguls, invaded by the great Nadir Shah, 
and, on the establishment of the Dooranec monarchy, it fell into the hands of 
the A%hans, during whose civil wars it was seized by the king of Bokhara, 
whose deputy now governs it. It possesses andntcrest in English eyes from 
its containing the grave of Moorcroft, the travdler. 

The province of Baikh is divided into several districts. The southern part 
of the country is full of hills connected with the Hindoo Coosh ; these are 
generally stony, but have many good and well- watered vallies. The north, 
towards the Oxus, is sandy and barren. The east of the province, being near 
a mountainous country, is better than the west, which borders on the desert, 
and partakes of its nature. The country round the city is fiat, fertile, and well 
cultivated. It is said to contain 360 villages. 

The principal tribe of Baikh, of which the chief part of the population con- 

* VqI. xxvi., p« m 
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sists, belongs to the Uzbek nation, a branch of the vast Toork family, which is 
spread over so large a part of Asia. The Uzbeks are described by Capt. 
Burnes as “ a grave, broad-faced, peaceable people they do not really appear 
to partake of the predatory character of the Toorkmans, whose country extends 
south of the Oxus, and from Balkh to the Caspian, whose lives arc past in a 
reckless plunder of property and human beings, and who boast that “ a Toork- 
man on horseback knows neither father nor mother.” The latter differ from 
the Uzbeks in being exclusively nomade. ‘‘ The opinion commonly entertained 
of the ferocity and barbarism of the Uzbeks,” observes Mr. Elphinstone, 
** appears to be unjust, and is probably owing partly to our confounding them 
with the Calmuks, and other rude Tartar tribes between them and Russia, and 
partly to the channels through which we have received our information 
regarding them. Their habit of selling slaves might have justified the prejudice 
against them, but this detestable traffic unfortunately was not confined to the 
Uzbeks. Their laws of war are certainly most barbarous ; they give no ipiartcr 
to any enemies but Sheeahs or infidels, whom they can sell for slaves, and men 
are sold in Bokhara like cattle; but in other respects, by all that I can learn, 
both from Affghan travellers and from Tajiks of Balkh and Bokhara, 1 have 
reason to think the Uzbeks as good a people as any in Asia.” 

Next month, we shall give an historical and statistical account of the Punjab 
and the Affghan provinces now in the possession of Riinjcet Sing, including a 
sketch of the character and military resources of the Sikh nation, from 
authentic materials published and unpublished. This article, in conjunction 
with the preceding, will afford the means not only of following tke operations 
of Shah Shooja’s expedition, but of forming some judgment of the practicability 
of a Russian invasion of India, and of the measures necessary to prevent it. 


ANALYSES OF EASTERN WORKS. 

No. V.— The Book of Victoriek ; by Khojah Ben Al O’tham, op Ci:fa, 
Tbanslateo into Peusian by Mohammed Ben Mostafa.* 

The work of which the title is given above, is a history of the Musul- 
man empire, or rather khalifatc, from the death of Mohammed to the reign 
of Moaviah. As may be supposed from the short space of time embraced by 
this hi.story, it is very full, and partakes in a remarkable degree of the anec- 
dotic character, which renders the oriental liistorians so fascinating. We have 
chosen for notice that portion of the work which details the conquest of 
Persia, under Omar, and the reign of Othrnan ; thus taking up tlie history 
of Persia nearly at the period ivhere our notice of the Rozat-al-Sofa left it ; 
and when the power and splendour of the East were transferred from the 
fire-worshippers to the theistieal followers of Mohammed. 

^ The chapter on the subjugation of Persia opens with a letter from Omar 
to Abu Musa, the governor of Basra, informing him that the Persians 
were gathering their forces and threatening an attack upon Islam, and 
desiring him, in consequence of this, to enrol alt those who eager 
to march against the infidels, and forthwith to oommence Uie war. It 
is almost needless to say that this call was promptly answered, ..or to 

. in the coUection of Mcssti. Alien ahd Co. ^ 
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remaik on the extraordinary enthusiasm in the cause of their religion, which 
was, at this time especially, so prevalent among the Musulmans, and of 
which some examples Avill be given. If avc conceive a concentration of the 
patriotic feeling of all those nations who, in ancient or modern times, have 
been remarkable for that love of fatherland, wliich has ever given the most 
poAverful stimulus to valour, existing — not for a tract of country, which a 
limited number only can share, but for a common cause, in which an unli- 
mited number can join — we may in some measure understand the impulse 
which carried the Arab troops over Asia, Africa, and a part of Europe, 
Avith the destructive fury and almost the rapidity of a tremendous confla- 
gration. 

The lirst march of the Musulman troops Avas to Ahwaz, and the Per- 
sians fled before them. At the siege of Manadar, the crown of martyrdom 
(the prize of all Avho fell fighting for Islam) Avas sought and found by 
Mohajir, AvJiose self-devotion is thus described : 

There was a champion of the Musulmans named Mohajir Ben Ziyad Ben 
Abdalinnnzor, who had fought many battles (and on that day Mohajir kept a 
fast^. Abu Musa had looked on his brave deeds with great approval. And Rabi 
Ben Ziyad, his brother, came to Abu Musa, and said, ‘‘ Mohajir, my brother, 
hath sold himself to God. Now it happens that he is keeping a fast : if thou 
thinkest fit to order that he shall have a draught of water given him, he will 
bear himself more stoutly in battle.” Abu Musa called out to that youth, and 
proclaimed to the whole army, “ I Avill permit no believer who is fighting 
against the infidels to keep a fast, or fight thirsting.” Then he gave Mohajir 
a draught of water, and dismissed him to battle. Mohajir drank the water, 
and turned his face to the battle of the opposers, and said, O commander, 
what sayest thou ? this draught of water I have taken, will my paradise be 
diminished thereby ?” Musa said, ** It will not be diminished, please God 
the most high.” Mohajir said, “ There is hope, then, that I may find the dig- 
nity of martyrdom.” Saying this, he rushed impetuously upon the enemy, and 
fought nobly till he was martyred. 

Manadar avhs taken, and the Mohammcdmi author speaks of the slaugh- 
ter of its inhabitants, ‘^even to the boy who had but just come to his 
growth,” and the enslaving of the women and infant children, in the tone of 
one Avho believed that the conquerors \A"crc thus doing Ciod .service.” TJie 
surrender of Su.s, their next object of attack, Avas obtained Avithout blood- 
shed ; Shapour, the emperor, witii ten of his nearest relations, placing him- 
self in the hands and trusting to the clemency of Abu Musa. He afterwards, 
however, contrived to escape Avhile the victors Were plundering the city. He 
was pursued and brought back ; and the fate of a sovereign of one ol the 
mightiest monarchies of the Avorld is described in three lines: “ Abu Musa 
judged it best to strike off the head of 8hapour, that his heart might be free 
of him.” A small stone building, carefully locked, attracted the attention of 
the Arab general. Here is the account of its contents : 

Abu Musa went into the building, where he saw a stone, large and long, in 
the likeness of a tomb, and hollow ; inside of it was a dead body, the shroud 
made of gold-embroidered silk, and the head left bare. Abu Musa and they 
who were with him expressed their wonder at the great stature of the corpse; 
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tliey mcasureil the nose, and found it more than a hand’s breadth in length . 
They asked the people of Siis of the history of that corj)se. They replied, 
“ This was a great saint, who lived in Irak Arabia. Whenever there was a 
drought and a consequent dearth, men went to him and besought him to ask 
of the most high God that he would cause it to rain where they needed it ; and 
the Almighty heard his prayers, and sent them rain, so that the dearth ceased 
out of that land, and the bounty of Providence descended upon his servants. 
Now, in a certain year, a great dearth happened in our land, and rain was cut 
off from the people, and nowise would it fall, and their prayer was not 
answered. So at last we sent a messenger into Irak Arabia, and asked the ruler 
of that place that, in his great kindness, he would send that man to us, that 
he might make his dwelling for awhile with us, and that by his aid wc might 
obtain our prayer from God. The inhabitants of Irak would not consent to 
this, unless our townsmen would send fifty men, who should stay with them, 
while their saint came to us and the blessing of his presence procured us the 
favour of Almighty God. These fifty men were sent, and the holy man came 
to us, and we prayed through him for rain, which was sent us, and dearth and 
famine ceased from us, and happiness and plenty abounded. But wc could not 
obtain our ow'ii hearts’ permission to send him back ; so those fifty men^ re- 
mained in hostage for him, and wc kept him here, and blessing was on ns from 
his presence, till his fate came down for him, and he drank the wine of non- 
existence. This is the story of that man of whom thou hast asked us.” Abu 
Musa asked the Siisians if they had any knowledge who he was ; they replied, 
** The Irakians called him the holy man Daniel.” 

The body was taken up by the orders of Abu Musa, and buried, like 
that of Alaric the Visigoth, in the bed of a river, wliicli liatl been temporarily 
diverted from its course for this purpose. 

As wc propose rather to notice the most striking and characteristic pas- 
sages of the work than to supply a history of the jicriod of time which it. 
embraces, wc pass rapidly over the further conquests of the Moslems in 
Persia ; remarking, merely, that the most striking circiiinstanccs of tlie war 
appear to have been the immense and almost incredible amount of plunder 
obtained ; the vast number of soldiers brought into the field ; and, on some 
occasions, the desperate resolution of the Persians. We have already hinted 
that tliis was an almost invariable characteristic of the Mohammedan war- 
riors. Many curious stories arc related of the cities of Khoras-sfin, which 
seems to have been allowed even by the intolerant invaders to be a .sort of 
holy ground ; but they are too long for insertion. They will be found in 
fol. 157, verso et seqq, of our MS. 

But the eyes which had looked on all these splendid successes, perhaps 
the most magnificent tliat have been achieved in modern times, %vcrc now 
to be closed alike upon the joys and sorrows of this world ; and the death of 
tb6 khalif Omar adds another instance to the long list of great men who 
have perished by the hands of the meanest enemies— >thc lion dying from 
the bite of the scorpion. A Gueber slave, who conceived himself oppressed 
by his master, with that confidence which marks strongly the simplicity of 
the Arab character, on a knowledge of which it was founded, goes to the 
khalif in person tp complain that his master exacted from him a greater 
amount of earnings than he was able, without great difficulty, to raise. 
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Omar, thouf^h at first Jic compassionates llic case of the captive, and inter- 
cedes with his master for Ijim, yet neglects to visit with proper reprehension 
llic master's contumacy, and answers a furtlier complaint by a request that 
tlie petitioner will make him a musical instrument, for the fabrication of 
wliich lie was famous. The disappointed captive promises him one which 
shall be heard from east to west ; and thus he keeps his promise : 

Two or three days after, Abu Lulu took in his hand a knife with two edges, 
and twisting something round his head, like a man in deep thought, so that they 
might not know him, he came into the mosque, and took up his position in a cor- 
ner of it. When the khalif Omar came into the mosque, first he repeated aloud 
a prayer, and when the proper time came, and the people assembled, he went 
up into his place, and began the forms of prayer. Abu Lulu stood in rank with 
the rest, and when Omar had repeated the teebir^ and the invocation for mercy 
upon his famil}' and upon all the Musuhnans, Abu Lulu came up to him and 
struck him three blows with his khanjar — one in the side, and two under his 
navel — then he pushed away the crowd on each side, and darted out of the 
mosque. The khalif grew very weak and sick and powerless with these blows ; 
he bade Abdarrahman Ben Auf come near him, and finish the prayer. Abdar- 
ruhman came near, and in the first prostration after the fatihah he read the 
surahy beginning, ‘‘ O yc infidels !” and in the second prostration, after the 
fatihah, the surah — Say he alone is God.” Then he sat down, according to 
the ordinance of Islam, and finished the prayers. The people rose up, and went 
in pursuit of Abu Lulu, crying, “ Seize this thief of blood !’* One of them 
came up with him, and laid hands upon him. Abu Lulu struck him with liia 
knife, and thus he struck sixteen of them, so that six died of tlic wounds they 
liad received ; at last, one who had a spear in his hand came up with him, and 
threw it at him, and seized him. When Abu Lulu saw that he was taken, and 
that they would kill him, he struck himself to death with his knife. They took 
up the khalif and carried him to his .serai, and began to weep and wail over 
him, for he was sorely sick. When he came to himself, he asked, Who was 
it that struck life, Abii Lulu or some other man ?” They said, “ Abu Lulu.*^ 
He said, “ Praise be to God that my wounding was not from the hand of a 
Musulnian, that at the day of judgment I may not be obliged, for the sake of 
my blood, to bear witness against him !” And when he had said this, he 
relapsed into insensibility, and continued in that state till the hour of early 
prayer; and when that was conic, they shook him, and told him it was the 
hour of prayer. lie revived, and said, “ Yes, let us pray, for he who prays 
not has not a right to the benefits of Islam and he prayed as well as he was 
able. Then his friends called a physician, and the physician, to ascertain his 
danger, gave him milk to drink ; but it came qiit again through the wound. 
So the physician said, “ O chief of the faithful, make thy testament, for this 
matter is serious, and this wound is incurable.” He replied, O physician, 
thou speakest well and he endeavoured to sit up, and wept. 

The khalif had imagined himself warned of his death by a dream that a 
Persian cock pecked twice at him and wounded him, and this dream he 
interpreted as portending his death from an assassin of that nation. He 
called together, therefore, the iieads of the Mohammedan religion, and 
expressing to them his belief of his approaching fate, and his calmness at 
the prospect, he consulted them on the choice of a successor. Many were 
proposed \ among others, Otbman, who actually succeeded him ; but to all 
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these he had some objection. He named many who would have been eligi- 
ble had they lived to have the chance of election ; among others, Salim Ben 
Khadifnh, of whom he quotes this character from the mouth of the Prophet 
Mohammed : He loved God, and feared none but God.’* Leaving this 
point undecided, a certain Jathalik is called in to declare as a 

Christian (for such he seems to have been), the terms in which the Ingil 
(Gospel) spoke of Mohammed and his immediate successors. Here the 
usual ascription of the title of Paraclete to Mohammed is made, and Abu 
Bekr and Omar are described ; but of the second from Omar it is predicted 
that he shall be a drawer of the sword and a shedder of blood. Hereupon 
Omar turns successively to Othman and Ali, warning them each, in case of 
their nomination, to take heed whom they appointed as successor; and this 
is the only intimation the khalif is represented as giving of his wishes with 
regard to his successor. Throe days after his death, from the wounds given 
him by Abu Lulu, after a stormy discussion between the partisans of Ali 
and Othman, the latter is chosen klialif. 

(Jno of his first acts was to depose Abu Musa, the governor of Basra, 
and to put in his place Abdallah Ben Amir, a cousin of his own, whose 
talents were very soon called into action by ^^disturbances** among the 
Persians, against whom he is ordered to march. In a battle in the plain of 
Istakhar, the Persians' arc routed, and after a skirmishing siege of Istakhar, 
where they had taken refuge, that city is taken, and the soldiers arc butchered. 
Other provinces of Persia are conquered or ;'£?-con(jucred in course, and the 
arms of the Moslems carried into Tartary, with various success ; whilst Cir- 
cassia (as far as we can understand the Persian designation Sir/c/ias) 
buys a peace. An attack of the Abyssinians, who had plundered and ravaged 
the coasts of Syria, is met not by war, but negotiation. .Vn embassy is 
despatched to the king of Abyssinia, who disclaims all knowledge of the 
outrage committed by his subjects, and sends back the spoil and captives 
taken by them. This result of the embassy is very pleasing to Othman, but 
he wisely provides against a repetition of these unauthorized proceedings, 
;by; ‘•strengthening the hands** of his loving subjects of Syria against the 
^*bance of another attack of these sea-robbers. 

After this, Moaviah writes to the khalif that the sea is calm and the wea- 
ther favourable for an attack upon Cyprus; a project which is discouraged 
by Othman, apparently not on the ground of its injustice, but because the 
sea was an uncertain element* On his half-permission, however, Moaviah em- 
"^rks, encounters and weathers a storm, captures a ship laden with presents 
from Cyprus to the Greek emperor, and, landing on the island, gains great 
spoil of gold, gems, silk, and beautiful women. A peace is sued for by 
' the governor of Cyprus, and granted by the Mohammedan general, but the 
captives are not restored ; and the sight of their forlorn condition excites 
certain foreboding thoughts in the minds of some of the Moslems, as to 
the chance of a:,similar fate befalling the professors of their own, as yOt 
newly-established, faith. ' 

The foltowiiig’ description of a battle by sea with the empeVor. bbhtiiiis 
some curious particulars. The^use of the Greek fire seems hinted at: 
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On a certain day, news was brought to the khalif Othman that Kostantin* 
Ben llarkai, the emperor of the Romans, was gathering together his army, with 
the intention of attacking the Moslems in the sea of Acca. When he heard 
this, he wrote to Moaviah, bidding him get together and keep in readiness the 
army of Syria, and to take his station in that sea, and to repulse the enemy; 
and he wrote another letter to Abdallah Ben Saad Ben Saraj, the governor of 
to get together the army of Egypt, and to proceed with them to the 
sea of Acca. He wrote also to Amru Ben Aas, commanding him to assist the 
governor of Egypt as much as in him lay. In obedience to these commands, 
these generals sailed to the sea of Acca, with numerous troops, well appointed. 
They had five hundred vessels, small and large, and abundant provision 
in them for the troops, and men tried in battle and fully accoutred. The Roman 
emperor hung out from his ships vessels of naphtha^ and set them on fire. And 
when the Moslems saw the ships of the Romans coming in great numbers, and 
appointed in such fashion as they had never before seen, they became greatly 
afraid, and engaged in fervent prayer and luiiniliatioii. The captains of the 
vessels brought them together and moored them, and thus the two fleets stood 
over against each other; at this juncture the sun set. The Musulmans were 
engaged in prayer and reading the Koran, and humiliation and lamentation. 
The Romans all night were beating drums and blowing trumpets, and drinking 
wine, and rejoicing and dancing. When the sun rose, they prepared for battle. 
Moaviah sent a message to the emperor to propose to him that, as a sea-fight 
would be hard for both parties, if he pleased, they should both disembark, 
and, opposing each other on the sea-shore, part not till God should give the 
victory to whichever pleased him. The King of Rome made answer, that his 
soldiers had set their hearts upon a sea-fight, and were resolved that they 
would combat in no other manner. When the Musulmans heard this, they 
grappled their own ships together, and disposed the soldiers in battle-array 
upon them, and took in hand arrow and bow, and sword and spear. In the 
same way the Romans put on their armour and closed their ranks, and between 
them and the Musulmans began such a battle as had never before been fought 
nor imagined. Rank against rank they fought with such slaughter, that the sea 
was all red with their blood. They threw overboard the slain on both sides, and 
the waves drove them on shore, till they lay there in heaps : and that day both 
sides fought so resolutely, and stood to it so firmly, that the like of it had never 
been seen. At last, the emperor received so many wounds on head and body, 
that he could fight no longer, and they withdrew his vessel from the battle. 
When the king fled, the w'hole fleet gave way and fled likewise. Then Abdallah 
Ben Masoud, the governor of Egypt, cried aloud to the Kopts, saying, To 
every one who slays a Roman, I will give a dinar of gold.” Then the Kopts 
pushed their skifl^s in pursuit of the Romans, and seized and killed them, and 
brought their heads to the commander, till they had slain near seven hundred 
of them ; and not one of the Kopts was slain. It so happened that an adverse 
wind rose, and the chief ships of the Rpmhns were sunk, but the barks of 
the Moslems reached the shore in safety. For this they gave thanks to Almighty 
God, and assembled themselves together in their places. 

Constantine, it is said, prepares another fleet of 1,200 vessels filled with 
men ;; but this fleet was scattered by a storm, and of all the 1,200 ships, 
not one was saved, exeept that in which tlie emperor had embarked, atnl 
>yas cast on shore on the island of Sicily. The people of that island 
, * CoiurtAnt|ne,the6oaQf HemcUuk ^ 
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were C^hristians, of the same sect as the emperor, and they came to offer 
him their service and express their devotion to him, and took him into their 
liouscs. But when they heard that all the Christians who had set out with 
him Iiad pcrislied in the storm, they all turned against him, and resolved 
to slay him. 8o that they told him they had there a splendid warm-bath, 
and besought him to outer it, to recover himself from the fatigues of his 
voyage and the injuries he had received. So he went into tiie bath to wash 
his head and limbs. They entered the bath with weapons and armour, and 
said to him, MJnhappy hast thou been to the Christians; since thy turn 
of sovereignty came, thou hast sent so many of the Christians to battle 
against the Musulmans, and hast given them all to slaughter. It is meet, 
now, wo should remove thee from among us, and choose another in thy 
stead.' These and like words they spoke, and slew him in the bath." 

An unsuccessful expedition against Sicily is next recorded ; but we must 
liasteii to the close of this reign and of our history. The jealousies which 
had only been smothered at the election of Othman, broke out afresh, and 
.some instances of oppression or harshness did not tend to conciliate his 
enemies. 

A striking example of the stern administration of justice amongst the 
first khalifs occurs at this point of our story : it is by no means a singular 
one. Walid, the governor of Cufa, had been accused by the citizens of 
drinking wine : 

Ali said, It is better that thou send some one to call Walid from Ciifu, 
and invite that company [of his accusers] to meet him, and re(|uirc them to 
give testimony. If they confirm their testimony in his presence, let the law 
take its course with him.” The khalif Othman sent some one to command the 
presence of Walid, and when he came, he called an assembly, and a number of 
the companions sat in council and heard the words of the Cufans against 
Walid Ben Okbah. Abu Jainab and the rest gave their testimony in the pre- 
sence of Walid, who could not say a word in reply; so that the fact of his 
having drunk wine was established by their testimony. Othman, the commander 
of the faithful, commanded that they should strip him naked and scourge him, 
and degrade him from his command of Cufa : and he set up Said Ben A1 Aas 
in his place. 

The history of the flight and death of Yezdejird, consequent upon these 
rapid successes, has all that pathetic interest which is inseparable from a 
narrative of the transition from splendour to misery. 

He went towards the light, and found a man turning a millstone, and said to 
him, “ I am a man named Adam, and I have an enemy from whom I am in 
fear ; give me shelter for this one night, and take me into thy protection, and 
to-morrow I will give thee so inuch money as that thou shalt pass the rest of 
»t^iy life in ease.” The miller said, " Come into the mill, and rest there,” So 
Yezdejird went into the mill, and there lay down his head to rest, and rested 
from his anxiety and toil, and fell asleep; and as he slept, the miller’s servants, 
when they saw he was asleep, and fancied himself in quiet and security, took 
up axes and clubs, and stood round him and despatched him, and took from 
him all that he had of gold or silver or jewels, and his diadem, and his gar- 
ments, and dragging him out by the feet, threw him into the ^atet. The next 
day^yrhen Tabakfatakh came to Merou, the iidlabitants of that city sought for 
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Yezdejird, and went every where in search of him; and by chance they came 
to this miller’s house, and asked him news of the emperor Ye/dejird. He said, 
“ I know nothing of him.” But one of the young men came up to join him in 
giving answer, and the inhabitants of Merou perceived that a perfume pro- 
ceeded from his garments, for he had on part of the garments ofYezdejird. 
They examined the rest of the young men, and found similar signs upon them ; 
and when they made stricter inquisition, the miller’s servants confessed the 
whole fact. Tabakhtakh sent certain of his attendants to search in the water, 
and there they found the dead body of Yezdejird, and brought it to Tabakh- 
takli* When he saw the dead body of Yezdejird, he wept much, and ordered 
they should cmbalin it, so that it might be buried after the manner of the Kaia- 
nian kings. Then they put it in a collin, and went towards Persia, that they 
might bury it with the dust of the Kaianiaus ; and the miller and his servants 
they destroyed utterly. 

The dcatli of Moaviab, by assassination, is the result of the growing dis- 
aiTcction. Ijike many a fcllow-sufl'crcr, falling from the giddy hciglits of 
greatness, he seems to have siiowu more dignity of character and courage 
at his doatli than it had been bis fortune to exliibit in his life-time. 

The commander of the faithful, Otliman, saw Mervan, who was drawing hiB 
scimetar and preparing for battle ; and he said, “ I adjure thee that thou 
abstain from fighting.*’ Mervan said, “ I adjure i/icc, O klialif, that thou hold 
me not back from battle ; scest thou not that the enemies have got the advan- 
tage, and have entered the serai, and are doing men injury ?” Then Mervan 
Ben Hakim, and Said Ben A1 Aas, and Maghairct Ben Ahnas, and Abdallah 
Ben Rabiah, and Abdallah Ben Abdarrahman Ben A1 Awam, and a number of 
their dependants, and companions, and connexions, and servants of Othman, 
made an attack upon the company of those who bad forced their way into the 
serai, and drove them out. But when Othman saw they were arming and 
drawing their swords, and preparing for contest, he said, “ I will set at 
liberty every one of iny slaves who now lays down his arms and places his 
sword in its sheath.” Hearing this, they laid down their arms and sheathed 
their swords. Then he said to his relations and dependants, who wished to try 
the contest, “ If you desire to please me, and to do the will of Almighty 
God, fight not with this people, but lay down your arms, for I have given up 
myself to the decree of God, and have submitted my heart to his fixed 
decree.” At that moment, they saw that stones were thrown at the khalif 
from the roof and the door. Some of the conspirators had established them- 
selves in an apartment near that of the khalif, and cast from it stones and 
clods into the apartment of the khalif, and men wounded him, and cried out, 
“We do not throw this stone, but it comes from heaven.” The khalif 
answered, “Ye speak falsely, ye simple ones, for if it came from heaven it 
would not miss me, and go wide of its mark.” Afterwards, the company 
raised a tumult on all sides, and a second time rushed into his apartment. 
He sat on his prayer-mat, and moved not; but as the tumult increased, and 
men pushed one against the other, his servants soul, “O commander of the 
faithfiil, these men have evil intentions, and thou hast a certain term of life 
allotted thee; it is time thou shouldst do somewhat in defence of it. Com- 
mand us that we may fight for thee : as long as our allotted time lasts, let 
us oppose them.*’ The khalif answered, “ With all that is decreed for me t 
am content, and I submit myself to the ordering of Providence. I wish not 
to extend my term of life, for Mostafa (may the Lord bless and favour him j) 
is expecting me*” Then Moghairat Ben Ahnas drew his sword, ancTtaced 
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the assailants^ and rushed upon Zifaiah Ben Rah, the Ansar. His antagonist 
closed with him, and struck Moghairat with his sword, and slew him. Then 
Mirvan Ben Ilakiiii drew his sword and attacked them. Hajnj Ben Garbah 
met him, and struck Mirvan on the neck with his sword and cut through 
his coat-of-mail, and wounded him in the neck. Mirvan fled and hid himself 
among the women. Abdallah Ben Abdarrahnian Ben A1 Awam came forward 
and fronted the company of conspirators, saying, “ Are ye not ashamed and 
fearful of the anger of Almighty God, and will ye not cease seeking the life 
of the commander of the faithful, obedience to whom is commanded you, 
the khalif, who expounds to you the book of the Prophet and the law of 
Almighty God ? If you kill him, what excuse will you make for yourselves 
at the day of judgment?** These words were yet on his tongue, when Ab'dar- 
rahnian Ben Khnbal A1 Jamai ran upon him, and struck him with his sword. 
Abdallah fell, and breathed out his soul. Then one of the khalif ’s servants 
rushed upon Abdurrahman Ben Khabal : Ashter Nakhai advanced and struck 
him with his sword, and killed him. Another of the khalif’s servants attacked 
them, and was also killed by Ashter. He also attacked Abdallah Ben Zamaa 
Ben Asoud, and killed him. Not content with this, in the same heat of fury, 
he struck Abdallah Mabshar Ben Ouf Assabbak, who was of the number 
of the righteous Abdallahs, and slew him. Then he made up to the khalif, 
and stood near him to kill him ; but when he saw the commander of the 
believers alone, with no defender, and saw him turn towards him, Ashter was 
ashamed to strike him, and bethought him of those duties which all men 
owed him, and drew back. IVIasallam Ben Kcthir Al Kufi cried out, “ O 
Ashter, thou wast intending to kill him; but when thou hadst come near 
him, thou didst draw back.” Ashter said, “I was not afraid; but I saw 
him alone, and with no one to defend him against me, and I was ashamed 
to attack him, and therefore I drew back.” Then Mohammed Ben Abu Bekr, 
without further communing or delay, stood forward, and stood near the 
khalif, and said, Shame on thee, old man ; attend to my words.*’ The 
khalif said, 1 uni Othmau Bcii Oflaii, the khalif of the Apostle of God, 
Mohammed Mostafa; and thou who cricst shame on me, art one of the 
number of the false speakers.*’ With this, Mohammed Ben Abu Bekr put 
forth his hand and seized him. The khalif said, O my nephew, fear God, 
and take thy hand from me. Had thy father, Abu Bekr, been alive, thou 
hadst not touched a hair of my face, nor done me this shame.** Mohammed 
replied, “ Had my father been alive, thou had.st never permitted thyself such 
actions.” The khalif reached out his hand, as well as he could, and took up 
a copy of the Koran, and laid it on hi.s enemy’s right hand, and said, This 
is the book of the most high God, of which 1 am the expounder to you ; in 
all ways I have sought to do your pleasure, and the two things you asked 
of me I granted.” Mohammed repeated the text — Indeed, thou wert 
an infidel before thou wert of the number of the believers ;”— and, lifting 
his poignard, he struck him in the neck, not a severe wound ; but the blood 
flowed from it, and they say the first drop fell upon the verse—** God shall 
suffice for you : it is he who hears and knows.” Then Mohammed Ben Abu 
Bekr retired from that place, restrained by awe of the khalif from doing him 
farther injury. Konanah Ben Bashar Al Yahsi then came in, and boldly struck 
the khalif on the head with his mace, and Saidan Ben Hamran Almori^i 
struck him on the head with his sword. By these two blows the khalif was 
severely wounded, and fell on his back. Others struck him with their swprds 
fright and left, onh wound after another, tiU the commander of the i^thful,was 
removed to the mercy of God. . , 
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ASSAM TEA. 

Extract of a letter from Captain Jenkins, commissioner and agent to the 
Governor-general in Assam, to Lord Wm. Bcntinck, dated Gowhattee, Ctli 
May 1838 ; 

“ My object, in now addressing your lordship, is only to give you informa- 
tion on one subject connected with the province in which I believe you to take 
peculiar interest; I allude to our prospects of tea cultivation. 

The first batch of tea made by our China manufacturers has just been sent 
home, and I trust your lordship will receive a sample of it, as I sent two boxes 
to Dr. Wallich for private circulation, and requested that a portion might be 
sent to yon, and ho told me this would be done by Dr. Pattlc. Your lordship 
is aware that there has been a doubt whether the tea plant of Assam has the 
black or green tea variety, and that the manufacturers sent us were not able 
to settle the point, being caf)ablc only of making black tea, and the two pro- 
cesses of manipulation being very distinct. The tea, therefore, now sent to 
England is sent as black tea, of which I am no judge whatsoever; but from 
what Dr.Wallich tells me, I hope the tea will not be considered bad as such. 

“ I have, however, myself been long persuaded that the tea plant we possess 
was of the green variety, from the great fragrance of the smell of the leaves; 
and I have now the great pleasure of informing your lordship that I consider 
the question now put beyond a doubt, for within the last w^eek I have had a 
specimen of tea, manufactured as green tea, from Mr. Bruce, according to 
some information which he has lately fallen upon. The tea has been fully 
acknowledged to be good green tea by every gentleman who has drank it, and 
it has been drank as “excellent fresh green tea*' by those who were led to 
suppose it came from Calcutta. I have, therefore, entire confidence now, that 
when the green tea China manufacturers, who arc now on the way up from 
Calcutta, commence operations, we shall be able to send home green of as 
good a quality as the black tea now under despatch ; and I hope it will be 
decided, also, that the same plants, under different management, will make 
either variet)'^ of tea, black or green. 

“ Should our teas be considered of good marketable qualities, I hope some 
capitalists in England will join to farm our tea tracts. The extent of country 
over which the tea plants have been discovered to grow is so great, that manu- 
facture of tea might at once commence on the largest scale; and it is very 
important that this should be generally known, for the promise it gives of 
immediate returns will aid much to encourage capitalists to embark in a specu- 
lation for the manufacture of tea in Assam. The establishment of any such a 
society will be of the highest importance to this province, and I hope it would 
not be without much benefit to India generally ; and I look, therefore, with 
much anxiety to the result of the trial of our first batch of tea by the London 
merchants ; for although, if due allowance be made for the great disadvantages 
under which this tea has been made, preserve*d, packed, and sent to market, 
this cannot be considered a fair sample of what could be manufactured under 
more favourable circumstances of good godowns and proper packing, &c , ; yet 
1 fear if this our first despatch be condemned, all our prospects of great local 
and national advantages from the culture of tea in British India will be at once 
lost; and I trust, if your lordship has the opportunity, you will let it be known 
that our attempts to manufacture tea have really been made very rudely 
indeed, and that we still labour under so many difficulties, only to be removed 
by a greater expenditure than the Government has thought' fit to allow on 
the experiments, that no tea we can at present send home can be, a fair test 
of what may be done in time, with experience and appropriate means*’’ 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 

X>ivejt of F.minent British Statesmen, By John Fokstrr, Esq. Vol. VI. Being 
Vol. ('Vm. of Ur. I.iirdncr’.s Cabinet Cyclopaedia, London, Longman 

and Co. Taylor. 

Tjik suliject of this volume, and of that which is to succeed it, is the life of Oliver 
Cromwell, on a scale suited to its miignitiidc and interest. In the whole range of 
British biography, it is inqjossiblc to select an individual w'hosc history and character 
present stronger claims to the attention of the reader or greatcT scope for the powers 
of the writer. As the most prominent Jigiire in the most eventful period of British 
histoiy, Cromwell would command our interest if it 'were not deepened by the 
peculiar traits which distinguished him from all the gi*eat men who preceded or have 
succeeded him. Though he possessed many of the high tjuaiities of a hero and a 
statesman, it is the singular adaptatioTi of his eccentricities to the exigencies of his 
position (wliicJi was the secret of his success), that stimulates our curiosity to know 
the details of his life and character. 

The present volume is devoted to what may he termed his private history, though 
it brings down his military and political career to the great bal tic of Worcester, which, 
in his phraseology, he jiroplictically termed “a crowning mercy.” Mr. h'orstiU’ has 
very copiously illustrated the private history^aml jiersonal cliaracteristics of Croniwt‘11, 
by some of his letters and those of his wife ami friends, and from tlie opiilciu'c of 
materials which arc now l)cfore the public j*elative to the events of the Common- 
wealth. Oliver’s letters are generally fluent in their style (shewing that his crab- 
bctl and obscure sy»e«!cbcs were not the result of any w’l'int or cotifuskai of ideas), and 
do no discredit to his intellect or heart. The a])peiidix contains some curious pieces, 
including the history of the embassy to Sweden, from Whiteloeke. 

Tlio succeeding volume will include the Protectorate, with sketches of the various 
republican oflicers who co-operated with its chief. 

Ztives of Sacred Poets. By Robert Aius Wili.mott, Esq., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, 'rhe Second Series. ndon, 1838. Parker. 

The present volume, Mr. Willmott tells us, completes the survey of English sacred 
poetry, which was proposed and commenced in tlie preceding volume. lie has here 
been compelled to treat of the biograydiy of writers who are better known to us than 
the subjects of the ])receding series, such as Milton, Young, Watts, Heher, &c. But 
Mr. Willmott has nevertheless diffused over the whole a novelty either of illustration 
or of criticism, which exliibits the writers in an aspect new and interesting. The 
taste displayed in his selections, the justness of his critical remarks, the ca.sy and 
elegant flow of his style, and the harmony which the spirit of his reflections discovers 
with the themes of his authors, entitle this volume of lives to the same favourable 
reception which justly attended the hist. 

The Architectural Magazine. Conducted by J. C. Loudon, F. L. S. ,11. S. , &c. London. 

Longman and Co, Wcale. 

We regret to see it announced, that this excellent, useful, and ably conducted 
periodical is (after December) to be discontinued, having been hitherto attended 
with a loss. A work like this, which contained sound architectural criticism, and 
is calculated to disseminate just principles of taste in this province of the fine arts, 
* has a strong title to public patronage^ and deserves a better fate. 

A Series of Improved Mercantile Forma of Accounts, Commercial Correspondence, ^e. 
To which are subjoined numerous Exercises, designed to excite a taste for Writing with 
neatness and elegance. By G, Morkison. Glasgow, 1838. Me Phim. 

A coMPLETie series of mercantile precedents, accounts, letters, &c., engtaved ina lae- 
simile of a business-hand, adapted for commercial education. They are correctly 
and elegantly exeeufeeiL 
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The Natural Tliatary nf the Sperm Whale, To whirh l<t added, a Sketch of a 

South-sea Whaling Voyage, By Thomas Brale, Surgeon, &c. Loudon 

1839. Van Voorst, 

Wf, noticed with tleserve<l commendation the first edition of the “Natural History 
of the Sperm WJialc.’* The success of that edition has ciicountged Mr. Beale to 
('\])and his work into larger dimensions. The prcsfuit (;ditioii contains a vast variety 
of curious facts, the result of prae'tical experience, scientifically digested. 

Observations on the Oriental Plague and on Quarantines. By John Bf»WRiN(j. 
Edinburgh, 1838. Tait. 

Dr. Bowring has here put together a collection of most important facts, which 
tend to show that the nature of the disease called the plague has beim misunderstood ; 
that quarantines, which entail such enormous expense and inconvenience, are not 
only useless, but absolutely pernicious, by increasing the evils they are designed to 
guitrd against. 'I'lie observations were jiddressed to the Medical Section of the 
Ih'itisli Association of Science at Newcastle in August last, which resolved to apply 
to (Jovernmemt for the appointiuent of a commission of inquiry, founded upon the 
iin])ortunt statements of Dr. liowring. 

A Letter to the Right lion, the President of the Poard of Control, J>y Col. 
J. Caulfield. Loudon, 1838. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

' 1 * 111 ? object of this pamphlet (which we have adverted to elsewhere) is to urge the 
nssumptioii on our part of a paramount controlling sovereignty over the wliole of 
India. 

Sketches and Essays. By \Vri/r.iA3i TTazlitt. Now first collected by his Son. 
I.oiidon, 1838. Templcfuan. 

TnF.SK papers appeared <lnring the lifetime of the author in various periodical 
publications. They are characterized by original and often deep thought^ and well 
deserve to he preserved in a more permanent form. 

The Elements of Practical Geology, as applicable to Mining, Engineering, Architecture, 
§fc. By Eredfrick Burk. 2d P3dit. London, 1838. Whittaker and Co. 

This is a second and improved edition of a vnlnable little “ Introduction to the 
Study of Geology,” in which a knowledge of that science is practic^ally applied to 
various useful arts. It is by thus connecting a science with utility that it is popu- 
larized, whilst its discoveries are at once applied to their proper purpose, the benefit 
of mankind. 

Practical Observations on the Causes and Treatment of Curvatures of the Spine, 
By Samuel II ark, Surgeon. London, 1838. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

An inquiry, at onec scientific and popular, into the causes of the great increase of 
spinal distortion, with plain and pnictical directions for its treatment. The work is 
illustrated with remarkably elegant drawings, which are extremely well and faithfully 
engraved. 

A Erief History of Chrisfs Hospital, ffc. By J. L. Wilson. London, 1838. 

Tins is the sixth edition of a useful little work, compiled chiefly for the use of 
persons desirous of procuring the admission of children into the noble foundation of 
King Edward the Sixth. 

Deoerpia ex P. Ovidii Nasonis Metamorplioseon Libris ; with English Notes, jrc. By 
Geoaqx Fergusson, A.M., one of the Masters of the Edinburgh Academy. Edin- 
burgh, 1838. Oliver and Boyd. 

A VERY excellent school-book. 
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The Annua rs. 

We commence our notice of this month's supply of these brilliant works with tlie 
Keepsake (T-.onf?man and Co.)» edited by Mr. F. Maiisel llcynolds, and enriched 
with contributions from persons of high nink, including the Marchioness of London* 
derry, the Countess of Blcssington, Lady Nugent, the Marquis of Granby, Viscount 
Maidstone, Lord Nugent, Lord Jocelyn, &c. These pieces possess merit which 
would recommend them were they unadorned with these adjuncts ; and the illustra- 
tions are of the first order, the designs being of great beauty, ami the engravings 
executed with much care. The frontispiece, a portrait of the Countess Guiccioli (an 
iulmirabic likeness of this celebrated lady), is an exquisite picture, and there is not 
one of the dozen engravings which does not bear the marks of the most elaborate 
finish. The exterior is superb, and the volume is the first specimen of Hancock's 
patent method of bookbinding. 

Heath's Book of Beauty (Longman and Co.), edited by the Countess of Bless- 
ington, is a book more than beautiful — it is superb. The gorgeousness of its glossy 
silken cover fitly prepares us for the objects witliin, in whicli we see features of almost 
ideal beauty identified with living names and titles. The Duchess of Sutherland 
graces the title-page, an excellent picture, but it wants something of the expression 
of the original. Viscountess Mahon is an admirable portrait. The licad of Lady 
Valletort is fine. Mrs. Mountjoy Mart3m is the best of Mr. Chalon's. Viscountess 
Fitzharris, by R. Landseer, is excellent. In the literary department, which is well 
filled, the “ Fable,” by T.ord Abinger, will be an object of curiosity and of 
interest. 

The subject of Heath's PicTUREsauE Annual (Longman and Co.), by Lcitch 
Ritchie, Esq., for this year, is “ Versailles.” The views of the chateau, in different 
aspects, the gardens, the Trianons, the theatre, the gallery of arts, thajeU fTeau, &c., 
are <idmirable, and the engravings are mostly finished with great care. There are also 
excellent portraits of the celebrated female eliaracters who flourished at the court of 
the great voluptuary — La Vallicre, De Montespaii, and De Maintenon. The account 
of Versailles, which embraces all the remarkable events and personages connected 
with it, has been written by a Frenchman, and translated by the editor, except the 
latter part, which relates to the present state of the ])alHee, which owes its distinction 
of being “ the most remarkable monument of its kind in Europe" to the taste and 
patriotism of Louis Philijipe. 

Tlie Gems of Beauty (Longman and Co.), with Fanciful Illustrations hy the 
Countess of Blessiiigton, for this year, contains some very fine designs, which have 
been beautifully illustrated by the evcr-rcudy imagination of l..ady Blessington. Most 
of the figures are Spanish, and the costume, as well as expression, is given with great 
accuracy. Cattermole’s “ Duenna” Inus not only grace and expression, but some- 
thing like playfulness in it. The spirited captive seems to say : 

I cannot, will not, bear it I 
Why, better far some old Hidalgo wed. 

To ’scape from this vile thraldom, and be free 
To wander as I will. 

The CuiLDHEN OF THE NoBiLiTY (Longman and Co.), edited by Mrs. Fairlie, con- 
sists of a series of portraits of children of noble families, from drawings by Clialon, E. 
Landseer, and others, accompanied hy poetical illustrations from various pens. All are 
' beautiful; the Lambtons, the Villiers, the Forester, and Miss Blanche Egertoii, are, 
perhaps, the most attractive. The latter, by Landseer, with a cockatoo on her 
shoulder, is worthy of Reynolds. 
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PENAL CODE OF BRITISH INDIA, 

( Concluded from page 264?. ) 

CHAP. XX. 

OF OFFENOES RELATING TO DOCUMENTS. 

441, A person is said to commit forgery, who. 

Firsts Makes any document, or any part of any document, or any mark 
which may appear to identify or authenticate any document, intending that it 
may be believed, in any quarter, that such document, part, or mark, was made 
!)y some other person, or at some other time, or by some authority by which 
it was not made ; 

Or, Secondly, Having engaged to make any document by the authority 
and according to the direction of another, voluntarily omits to insert therein 
any thing which he is directed by that other to insert, intending that it may 
be believed in any quarter that the document is made according to that other*s 
direction ; 

Or, Thirdlyy Cancels any document, or any part of any document, intend- 
ing that it may be believed in any quarter that such cancellation was made by 
some other person, or at some other time, or by some authority by which it 
was not made ; 

Or, Fourthlyy Causes any part of any document, or any mark which may 
appear to identify or authenticate any document, to disajipear, intending that 
it may be believed, in any quarter, that such part or mark never existed, or was 
caused to disappear by some other person, or at some other time, or by some 
authority by which it was not caused to disappear ; 

Or, Fifthly, Makes any mark, not in handwriting, nor meant to be taken for 
handwriting, which mark at the time when it is made is not [>art of a document, 
intending that such mark may become part of a document, or may appear to 
identify or authenticate a document, and may be believed, in any quarter, to 
have been made by some other person, or at some other time, or by some autho- 
rity by which it was not made. 

Illustrations. 

(а) A writes a letter, and signs it with Z*s name, intending that it may be believed 
that Z wrote the same. A has committed forgery under the first head of the 
definition. 

(б) A has a letter of credit for Rs. 10000, written by Z. A adds a cypher to the 
10000 and makes the sum 100000, intending that it may be believed that Z so wrote 
the letter. A has committed forgery under the first head of the definition. 

(c) A affixes Z’s seal to a document, intending that it may be believed that Z afiixed 
the same. A has committed forgery under the first head of the definition. 

(d) A signs his own name to a bill of exchange, intending that it may be believed 
that the bill was drawn by anotlier person of the same name. A has committed for- 
gery under the first liead of the definition. 

(e) A, a trader, in anticipation of insolvency, lodges effects with B, and, in order 
to give a colour to the transaction, writes a promissory note, binding himself to pay to 
B a sum for value received, and antedates the note, intending that it may be believed 
to have been made before A was on tlie point of insolvency. A has committed for- 
gery under the first head of the definition. 

(f) Z dictates his will to A. A writes down a different legatee from tlie legatee 
named by Z, intending that it may be believed that what he writes was written by Z's 

^««/.,/ti«r.N.S.VoL.27.No.l08. 2 U 
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aiitliority. A has coiiiiiiittwl tbrptjiy under tlie first head of the definition, inasmuch 
as he makes a part of a document, intending tJmt it may he believed that such part 
WHS made by an authority by which it was not made. 

{(f) A, liaving engaged to write Z*s will according to Z’s direction, and being 
directed by Z to write that Z leaves the residuum of his property equally between J, K, 
and L, omits the name of K, intending that it may be believed that the do(?ument is 
made according to Z’s direction. A lias committed forgery under the second head of 
the definition. 

(A) Z’s will contains these words : “ I direct that all my remaining property he 
equally divided hetween A, 1$, and C.” A scratches out IVs name, intending that it 
may be believed that tlie wliole was left to himself and C. A has committed foi’gery 
under the fourth liead of the definition. 

(?) A makes an engraved border in imitation of the border of a Government pro- 
missory note, intending that the jjaper on which the border is ciigraveii may after- 
wards, by the addition of handwriting, or of an imitation of handwriting, become a 
document, and that this document may he believed to he a Government promissory 
note. A has f'ommitted forgery under the fifth head of the definition. 

442. A document made in whole or in {lart by forgery, is designated as a 
“ forged document.’* 

A document altered by forgery, marked by forgery, or cancelled in whole or 
in part by forgery, is designated as a “ document falsified by forj^ery.” 

443. Whoever, with the intention of causing any injury to any party, or of 
rendering any illegal act or omission easier or safer than it would otherwise 
be, or of obtaining for any person any employment cither in ihc service of 
the public or of an individual, commits forgery, or uses as genuine any docu- 
ment which he knows to be forged or falsified by forgery, shall be punished 
with imprisonment of cither description for a term which may extend to two 
years, or fine, or both. 

IllHstrations, 

(a) A, a British-horn subject of the King, forges a license to reside at Dellii, 
in tending tlierehy to render it easier for liim to violate the law, which forbids him 
to reside there without a license. A has committed the otleiice defined in this 
clause. 

(b) A presents to Z a certificate of cliai'actcr whicli A knows to he foigcd, intend- 
ing thereby to obtain employment under Z, A has committed the olfcnce defined in 
this clause. 

444. Whoever, with the intention of causing any injury to any party, forges 
or falsifies by forgery any document which is or purports to be a valuable 
security, or uses as genuine any document which he knows to be forged or 
falsified by forgery, and which is or purports to be a valuable security, shall 
be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may 
extend to fourteen years and must not be less than two years, and shall also be 
liable to fine. 

445. Whoever commits forgery, intending or knowing it to be likely that 
the document forged or falsified by such forgery may be used as genuine for the 

r purpose of cheating, or uses as genuine for the purpose of cheating any docu- 
ment which he knows to have been forged or falsified by forgery, shall be 
punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend 
to seven years and must not be less than one year, and shall also be liable 
to fine. 

446. Whoever coniiuits forgery, intending or knowing it to be likely that 
the document forj^ed or falsified by such forgery may harm the reputation of 
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nny party, or uses as n:enuiiic, for the purpose of harming the reputation of 
any party, any document which he knows to have been forged or falsifled by 
forgery, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term 
which may extend to three years and must not be less than six months, and shall 
also be liable to fine. 

447 . Whoever makes any apparatus or material for engraving, or any seal, 
intending or knowing it to be likely that the same may be us^ d for the purpose 
of committing any forgery which it would be an offence under any clause of 
this chapter to commit, shall be punished with imprisonment of either descrip- 
tion for a term which may extend to fourteen years and must not be less than 
two years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

448. Whoever has in his possession any plate, or material, or implement for 
engraving, or any seal, intending or knowing it to be likely that the same may 
be used for the purpose of committing any forgery which it would be an offence 
under any clause of this chapter to commit, shall be punished with imprison- 
ment of either description for a term which may extend to fourteen years and 
must not be less than two years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

449. Whoever has in his possession any document which he knows to be 
forged or falsified by forgery, and which is or purports to be a valuable security, 
intending or knowing it to be likely that the same may be used as genuine to 
the injury of any party, shall be punished with imprisonment of either descrip- 
tion for a term which may extend to fourteen years and must not be less than 
two years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

450. Whoever has in his possession any thing which is not a document, but 
which has been marked by forgery, intending that the same may be made a 
document purporting to be a valuable security, and intending or knowing it to 
be likely that suck document may be used as genuine to the injury of any party, 
shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which 
may extend to fourteen years and must not be less than two years, and shall 
also be liable to fine. 

451. Whoever fraudulently destroys or defaces, or fraudulently attempts to 
destroy or deface, or fraudulent!}" secretes any document which is or purports 
to be a will, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a 
term which may extend to fourteen years and must not be less than two years, 
and shall also be liable to fine. 

452. Whoever fraudulently destroys or defaces, or fraudulently attempts to 
destroy or deface, or fraudulently secretes any document which purports to be 
a valuable security, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description 
for a term which may extend to three years and must not be less than six 
months, and shall also be liable to fine. 

453. Whoever, being a public servant in the Post-office department, and 
being, as such, entrusted with the keeping of any fastened letter or any fas- 
tened packet containing any document, intentionally opens the same, knowing 
that he has not legal authority so to do, shall be punished with imprison- 
ment of either description for a term which may extend to tw"o years, or fine, 
or both. 

454. Whoever opens any fastened letter or any fastened packet containing 
any document, knowing that it does not belong to him, and that he has not the 
consent, express or implied, of any party legally entitled to give a consent 
which would authorize such opening of such letter or packet, shall be punished 
with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to six 
months, or fine which may extend to Rs. 500, or both. 
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CHAP. XXL 

OF OFFENCES RELATING TO PKOPEKTY-MARKS. 

455. Every mark put on any property for the purpose of distinguishing the 
property marked from other property, or for the purpose of indicating to what 
party the property marked, or any dominion over the property marked, belongs, 
or for the purpose of indicating that any payment is due, or has been made in 
respect of the property marked, or that the property marked is entitled to any 
exemption, is designated as a ** property-mark.’* 

456. Whoever makes any counterfeit property- mark, intending or knowing 
it to be likely that such counterfeit property>mark may be used ns genuine to 
the injury of any party, or uses as genuine any counterfeit property-mark, 
knowing the same to be counterfeit, amd intending or knowing it to be likely 
that, by so using that property-mark, he may cause injury to some party, shall 
be punished with imprison iiient of either description for a term which may 
extend to one year, or fine, or both. 

IllustratiGn. 

A marks Z’a sheep with a mark which Y is in the habit of aflfrxiiig to Y*s sheep, 
intending or knowing it to be likely that Z*s sheep may he confounded with Y'Sv 
and that injury may thus be caused to Z. A has committed the olTeiicc defined in 
this clause. 

457 . Whoever makes any counterfeit property- mark, which is a counterfeit 
of any property-mark affixed by the lawful authority of some public servant, 
as such, or some body of public servants, as such, intending or knowing it to be 
Hkely that such counterfeit property-mark may be used as genuine to the injury 
of any party, or uses as genuine any such counterfeit property-mark, knowing 
the same to be counterfeit, and intending or knowing it to be likely that, by so 
using that counterfeit property-mark, be may cause injury to some party, shall 
be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may 
extend to three years and must not be less than six months, and shall also be 
Kuble to fine. 

Illustration. 

A. intending to cause Z to believe that a threateriing letter comes from a place from 
which it does not come, and thus to injure Z, by annoying and terrifying him, coun- 
terfeits the post-mark of the post-office of that place. A has committed the offence 
defined in this clause. 

458. Whoever makes any counterfeit property-mark, intending or knowing 
it to be likely that such counterfeit property-mark may be used as genuine 
for the purpose of eheating, or uses as genuine, for the purpose of cheating, 
any property-mark which he knows to he counterfeit, shall be punished with 
imprisonment of cither description for a term which may extend to two years, 
or fine, or both. 

Illustration, 

A counterfeits the mark of a cutler at Sheffield on cutlery made by himself in 
India, intending thereby to cheat A has committed tlie offence defined in this 
cflause. ‘ * 

459. Whoever puts any property-mark on any property, intending or know- 
ing it to be likely that such property-mark may be used for the purpose of 
cheating, or uses any property-mark for the purpose of cheating, shall be 
punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend 
to one year, or fine, or both. 
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CHAP. XXII.* 

OF THE ILLEGAL PURSUIT OF LEGAL RIGHTS. 

460. Whoever, in good faith, believing a debt to be legally due, takes or 
attempts to take any property from the person whom he believes to owe that 
debt, not fraudulently, but in order to satisfy that debt, under such circum- 
stances that if his intention were fraudulent he would be guilty of theft or rob- 
bery, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term 
which may extend to one year, or fine, or both. 

Ittuatrations, 

(ft) A, believing in good faith that Z owes him Rs. 100, in order to satisfy the debt 
takes property belonging to Z, not fraudulently, but under siieh circumstances that if 
he took it fraudulently he would be guilty of theft. A sells that property for Rs. 130, 
and sends back Rs. 30 to Z. A hits committed the offence defined in this clause. 

(b) Rut if A, at the time of taking, intended to keep the whole sum of Rs. 130, he 
acted fraudulently) and has committed theft. 

(c) If A meant, after repaying himself, to sue Z for the debt, A acted fraudulently, 
and has committed theft. 

461. Whoever takes property in the manner described in the last preceding 
clause, and keeps that property or any part thereof fraudulently, shall be 
punished with the punishment to which he would have been liable if the taking 
hud been fraudulent. 

Illustration. 

A takes property in the manner described in clause 460, intending to repay him- 
self a debt due to him by Z, and to refund the surplus. A subsequently changes his 
mind, and fraudulently keeps the whole. A is liable to be punished as if he hud taken 
the property fraudulently. 

462. If any person voluntarily causes hurt in doing any thing which is an 
offence under any clause of this chapter, the punishment shall be cumulative. 


CHAP. XXIII.f 

OF THE CRIMINAL BREACH OF CONTRACTS OP SERVICE. 

463. Whoever, being bound by a lawful contract to convey or conduct any 
person, or any property, from one place to another place, illegally omits so to 
do, intending or knowing it to be likely that such illegal omission will cause 
injury to some party, shall be punished with imprisonment of either descrip- 
tion for a term which may extend to one month, or fine which may extend to 
Rs. 1 00, or both. 

Illustrations, 

(a) A, a palanquin-bearer, being bound by legal contract to carry Z from one place 
to another, runs away in the middle of the stage. A has committed the offence defined 
in this clause. 

(h) A, a cooly, being bound by lawful contract to carry Z*s baggage from one place 
to another, throws the baggage away. A has committed the offence defined in this 
clause. 

(c) A, a proprietor of bullocks, being bound by legal contract to convey goods on 
his bullocks from one place to another, illegally omits to do so. A has committed the 
offence defined in this clause. 


* See Note O. 


t See Note P. 
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464. Whoever, being a seaman, boiiml by a lawful contract to serve on 
board of a merchant- vessel, illegally leaves that vessel, or illegally remains 
absent from that vessel, or illegally disobeys any order of any officer of that 
vessel, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term 
which may extend to three months, or fine which may extend to Rs. 100, or 
both. 

465. Whoever, being bound by a lawful contract to attend on any person 
who by reason of youth, or of unsoundness of mind, or of disease, is helpless 
or incapable of providing for his own safety, or to supply the wants of any 
such person, illegally omits so to do, shall be punished with imprisonment of 
either description for a term which may extend to six months, or fine which 
may extend to Rs. 500, or both. 


CHAP. XXIV.* 

OF OFFKNt’FS RELATIXO TO MAKUIAGK. 

4G6. Every man who by deceit causes any woman, who is not lawfully mar- 
ried to him according to the law of marriage under which she lives, to believe 
that she is lawfully married to him according to that law, and to cohabit with 
him in that belief, shall be punished with imprisonment of cither description 
for a term which may extend to fourteen years and must not be less than 
two years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

467- Every woman who by deceit causes any man to believe that he is law- 
fully married to her according to the law of marriage under which he lives, 
and to cohabit with her in consccpicnce of that belief, shall be punished with 
simple imprisonment for a term which may extend to one year, or fine, 
or both. 

468. Whoever, with any fraudulent intention, goes through the ceremony 
of being married according to any law in force in the territories of the Eust- 
India Company, knowing that he is not thereby lawfully married, shall be 
punished with imprisonment of either description for a term w'hich may extend 
to three years and must not be less than six months, and shall also be liable 
to fine. 


CHAP. XXV.f 

OF niCFAMATlON. 

469. Whoever, by words either spoken or intended to be read, or by signs, 
or by visible representations, attempts to cause any imputation concerning any 
person to be believed in any quarter, knowing that the belief thereof would 
harm the reputation of that person in that quarter, is said, except in the cases 
excepted in the nine clauses next following, to defame that person. 

Explanations. An imputation is not defamatory unless it be such as, if 
believed in that quarter in which it is intended to be believed, would harm the 
• reputation of the person concerning whom it is intended to be believed. 

Hence, an imputation, which is defamatory when directed against one per- 
son, is not necessarily defamatory when directed against another person ; and 
an imputation which is defamatory when intended to be believed in one 
quarter, is not necessarily defamatory when intended to be believed in another 
quarter. 


* See Note Q. 


t See Note R. 
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Alsu it may he defamation to repeat or circulate an imputation which it was 
not defamation originally to make ; and it is not necessarily defamation to 
repeat or circulate an imputation which it was defamation originally to make. 

A deceased person may he defamed.^ 

A collection of persons cannot, as such, be defamed. But an individual may 
be defamed by means of an imputation thrown on a collection of persons of 
whom he is one, or by means of an im[)utation made in the form of an alter- 
native. 

If the imputation be such that, if it were believed in the quarter in which it 
was intended to be believed, the reputation of the person concerning whom it 
is intended to be believed would not be harmed, then, though that person may 
sLiflcr in his interest, he liars not been defamed. 

“ Harm the reputation.” No imputation is said to harm a person’s repu- 
tation unless that iiiqiutation directly or indirectly lowers the moral or intel- 
lectual character of that person, or lowers the character of that person in respect 
of his caste or of his calling, or lowers the commercial credit of that person 
if he is engaged in trade, or causes it to be believed that the body of that per- 
son is in a loathsome state, or in a state generally considered as disgraceful. 

Illustrations. 

(a) A says, “ Z is an honest man — he never stole B’s watch ;** intending to cause 
it to be believed that Z did steal B's wateb. This is defamation, unless it fall within 
one of the ex(?cptioiis. 

(b) A is asked who stole B’s watch. A points to Z, intending to cause it to be 
believed that Z stole B’s wat(di. This is defamation, unless it fall within one of the 
exceptions. 

(c) A draws a picture of Z running away with B’s watch, intending it to be be- 
lieved that Z stole B’s watch. This is dehiination, unless it fall within one of the 
exceptions. 

(d) A says of Z that Z drinks wine. Here, the question wlietlier A has defamed 
Z may turn on the question whether Z is a JMusulrnan or a Christian. 

(e) It may be defamation to say of a Sheeah that lie has turned a Soonee. It may 
also be defamation to say of a Sconce that he has turned a Sheeah. 

( f) A says of Z tliat Z is a coward. The question whether this is defamation or 
not, may depend on the question whether Z be a soldier or a woman. 

(ff) A says of Z, a Hindu, that it is highly probable that he will be converted to 
Mohamedanism. The question wdiether this is defamation or not, may depend on the 
ijiicstion whether the communication was made to tlie Hindu relatives of Z, or to a 
Musulman. 

(A) A journeyman printer who sets the types for printing defamatory matter, a 
bookseller who sells books containing defamatory matter, a person wdio lends a dehi- 
matory newspaper or repeats defamatory verses, does not commit defamation unless 
he has the intention described in the dediiition of defamation. 

(i) The Bank of Bengal, the Civil Service, the Array, cannot be dehimed as such; 
but it may be defamation of every judge of the Sudder to say, The whole Sudder 
Court is corrupt.” 

(j) A says, “ X, Y, or Z must be a thief. I do not know which committed the theft; 
but it was one of the three.” This may be defamation of everyone of the three persons 
named.* 

(A) A falsely tells B, who is a public servant having an odice at his disposal, that 
Z, to whom B intends to offer that office, will not accept it. B, in consequence, gives 
that office to another. Here Z, though he suffers in his interests, is not harmed in his 
reputation, and therefore is not defamed. 

* The course of proceeding in such a case belongs lo the law of Criminal Procedure. 
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470. Firsi Exception. It is not defamation to attempt to cause any thing 
which is true to be believed in any quarter^ concerning any person. 

. 471* Second Exception. It is not defamation to express, in good faith, any 
opinion whatever respecting the conduct of a public servant in the discharge 
of his public functions, or respecting his character, so far as his character 
appears in that conduct, and no further. 

473. Third Exception. It is not defamation to express, in good faith, any 
opinion whatever respecting the conduct of any person touching any public 
question, and respecting his character, so far as his character appears in that 
conduct, and no further. 

IHustralions. 

It is not defamation in A to express in good faith any opinion whatever respecting 
Z*s conduct in petitioning Government on a public question, in signing a requisition 
for a meeting on a public question, in presiding or attending at such a meeting, in 
forming or joining any society which invites the public support, in voting or canvass- 
ing for a particular candidate for any situation in the cfHcieiit discharge of the duties 
of which the public is interested. 

473. Fourth Exception. It is not defamation to express, in good faith, any 
opinion whatever respecting the merits of any case, civil or criminal, which has 
been brought before any court of justice, or respecting the conduct of any per- 
son, as a party, witness, or agent, in any such case, or respecting the character 
of such person, as far as his character appears in that conduct, and no further. 

Illustrations. 

(а) A says, ** I think Z’s evidence on tliat trial is so contradictory, that he must be 
stupid or dishonest.'’ A is within this exception if lie says this in good faith ; inas- 
much as the opinion which he expresses respects Z\s character as it appears in Z’s 
conduct as a witness, and no further. 

(б) But if A says, ** I do not believe what Z asserted at that trial, because I know 
him to be a man without veracity;** A is not within this exception, inasmuch as the 
opinion which he expresses of Z’s character is an opinion not founded on Z’s conduct 
as a witness. 

474. Fifth Exception. It is not defamation to express, in good faith, any 
opinion respecting the merit of any performance which its author has submit- 
ted to the judgment of the public, or respecting the character of the author, so 
far as his character appears in such performance, and no further. 

Explanation. A performance may be submitted to the judgment of the public 
expressly, or by acts on the part of the author, which imply such submission 
to the judgment of the public. 

Illustrations. 

(a) A person who publishes a book submits that 1)ook to the judgment of the 
public. 

{h) A person who msdees a speech in public submits that speech to the judgment 
of the public. 

(c) An actor or singer wlio appears on a public stage submits his acting or singing 
to the judgment of tlie public. 

(d) A says of a book published by Z, ** Z’s book is foolish, Z must be a weak man. 

Z’s book is indecent, Z must be a man of impure mind.** A is within this exception^ if 
he says this in good hiith, inasmuch as the opinion which be expresses of Z respects 
Z’s ^character only so far as it appears in Z's book, and no further. . 

(e) But if A says, I am not surprised that Z*s book is foolish and indecent fqr 
be is a weak man, and a libertine.** A is not within this exception, inasmuch 

^opinion which he expresses of Z*s character is an opinion not founded on Z’s tiodtif: 
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475 . Sirth BxQeption, It is not defamation in a person having over anotlier 
any authority, either conferred by law, or arising out of a lawful contract made 
with that other, to pass in good faith any censure on the conduct of that other 
in matters to which such lawful authority relates. 

Illustraiions. 

A judge censuringin good faith the conduct of a witness, or an officer of the court ; 
a head of a department censuring in good faith those who are under his orders ; a 
parent censuring in good faith a child in the presence of other children ; a school, 
master, whose authority is derived from a parent, censuring in good faith a pupil in 
the presence of other pupils ; a master censuring a servant in good faith for remiss, 
ness in service ; a banker censuring in good faith the cashier of his bank for the con- 
duct of such cashier, as such cashier, are within this exception. 

47d. Seventh Exception. It is not defamation to prefer, in good faith, an ac- 
cusation against any person to any of those who have lawful authority over 
that person with respect to the subject matter of accusation. 

Illustrations. 

If A in good faith accuses Z before a miigistrate; if A in good faith complains of 
the conduct of Z, a servant, to Z's master ; if A in gooil faith complains of the con- 
duct of Z, a child, to Z*s father, A is within this exce]>tion. 

477- Eighth Exception. It is not defamation in a person giving directions 
for the management of his concerns to make an imputation on the character 
of another, provided that the imputation he made in good faith for the protec- 
tion of the interests of the person making it. 

Illustration. 

A, a shopkeeper, says to B, his foreman, ** Sell nothing to Z unless he pays 
you ready money, for 1 have no opinion of his honesty.” A is within the excep- 
tion, if he has made this imputation on Z in good faith, for the protection of his own 
interests. 

478. Ninth Exception. It is not defamation to convey a caution, in good 
faith, to one person against another, provided that such caution be intended 
for the good of the person to whom it is conveyed, or of some party in whom 
that person is interested. 

479 . Whoever defames another shall be punished with simple imprisonment 
for a term which may extend to two years, or fine, or both. 

480. Wherever defamation is committed by means of any printed or en- 

graved substance, whoever at the time of printing or engraving the defamatory 
matter was a possessor of the machinery whereby such defamatory matter was 
printed or engraved, shall, except in the case hereinafter excepted, he punished 
with simple imprisonment for a term which may extend to two years, or fine, 
or both. « 

Exception. No person shall be liable to punishment as a possessor of the 
machinery by which defamatory matter was printed or engraved, if such defa- 
matory matter were printed or engraved contrary to his directions, or if the 
printing or engraving were purposely concealed from him. 

481. Wherever defamation is committed by means of any printed or engraved 
substance, whoever first sellk or offers for sale that printed or engraved sub- 
etaQcei shall be punished with simple imprisonment for a term which may 
ekUmd to two years, or fine, or both. 

/refal.Jeifr.N.S.VoL.27.No.l08. 2 X 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

OF CRIMINAL INTIMIDATION, INSULT, AND ANNOYANCE. 

4S2. Whoever deliberately threatens any person to murder that person or 
any other in whom that person is interested, or to commit the offence of volun- 
tarily causing hurt to that person or to any other person in whom that person 
is interested, or to commit mischief by (ire on that person’s property, or to kill 
or wound any animal which is that person’s property, or to commit the offence 
of housebreaking on any building, tent, or vessel, which is that person’s pro- 
perty, or wherein that person resides, or to commit any mischief or trespass 
injurious to that person by means of a riotous assembl}^, or fiilsely to impute 
unnatural lust to that person, or falsely so impute unchastity to that person if 
that person be a woman, with the intention of causing, by such threat, distre.s.9 
or terror to the person to whom such threat is conveyed, or of inducing that 
person to do any act which that person is not legally bound to do, or to omit 
the doing of any act which that person has a legal right to do, is said to com- 
mit the offence of “ criminal intimidation.” 

483. Whoever commits the offence of criminal intimidation shall be punished 
with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to two 
years, or. fine, or both. 

484. Whoever commits the offence of criminal intimidation, having taken 
precaution to conceal the quarter from whence the threat comes, shall be 
punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend 
to three years and must not be less than six months, and shall also be liable 
to fine. 

485. Whoever utters any word, makes any sound, makes any gesture, or 
exhibits any object, intending that such word or sound shall be heard, or that 
such gesture or object shall be seen by any person, and intending thereby to 
insult that person, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for 
» term which may extend to three months, or fine which may extend to 
Rs. 1,000, or both. 

Explanalions. A person may exhibit an object by sending it to another as 
well as by placing it before the eyes of another. 

The making of an imputation which is not defamatory, because it falls under 
one of the exceptions appended to the definition of defamation, may be an 
offence under this clause. 

Illustrations. 

(а) Z has been guilty of an offence, and has been punished for it. A follows 
him, reproaching him with that offence. Here, A is not guilty of defamation, inasmuch 
as he has imputed to Z only w'hat w'a.s true. Hut if A has uscmI words, intending them 
to be heard by Z, and intending thereby to insult Z, he Jius committed the offence 
defined in this clause. 

(б) A forces himself into the preseiu^e of a magistrate, crying out that the magis- 
trate is a tyrant. Here, though A is not guilty of defamation if in good faith he accuses 
a public servant of tyranny, yet if he uses those words intending that the magistrate 
may liear them, and intending thereby to insult the magistrate, A commits Uie offence 
defined in this clause. 

486 . Whoever utters any word, makes any sound, makes any gesture, or 
exhibits any object, intending that such word or sound shall be heard, or that 
such^gesture or object shall be seen by any woman, and intending thereby to 
iiisult the modesty of that woman, shall be* punished with imprisonment of 
either description for a term which may extend to two years, or fine, or both. 
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lUmtration, 

A, intending to outrage the modesty of a woman, exposes his person indecently to 
her, or uses obscene words intending that she should hear them, or sends to her 
obscene drawings by post. A has committed the olfence defined in this clause. 

487- Whoever utters any word, makes any sound, makes any gesture, or 
exhibits any object, intending that such word or sound shall be heard, or that 
such gesture or object shall be seen by any person, and malignantly and wan- 
tonly intending thereby to annoy that person, shall be punished with impri- 
sonment of either description for a term which may extend to one month, or 
fine which may extend to Rs. 100, or both. 

Illustratiom. 

{(f) A follows Z in the street, hooting him, malignantly and wantonly intending 
thereby to annoy Z. A has committed the offence defined in this clause. 

</>) A l>eats a gong under Z’s window by night, malignantly and wantonly intending 
to uujioy Z. A has committed the offence defined in this clause. 

488. Whoever, in a state of intoxication, appears in any public place, or in 
any place which it is a trespass in him to enter, and there conducts himself in 
such a manner as to cause annoyance to any person, shall be punished with 
simple imprisonment for a term which may extend to twenty-four hours, or 
fine which may extend to Rs, 10, or both. 


NOTE O. 

on THE tMlAI-TKR OE THE ILLKOAT. 1*IJ11SU1T OF l.EGAT. iilCllTS. 

’rhis chapter is intended to prevent the enforcing of just claims by means which 
iwe SO liable to he abused that, even when used for an honest end, they ought not to 
be tolerated. A (?reclitor, for example, who has repeatedly in vain urged his debtor to 
jiay him, finds that he has no chance of recovering his money without a troublesome 
and expensive law'-suit. lie accordingly seizes on property belonging to the debtor, 
sells it, keeps only just as much as will satisfy the debt, and sends back the surplus 
to the debtor. 'I'liis act is distinguished from theft by one of the broadest lines of 
demarcation which can he fouml in the Code. It is not a fraudulent act. It is intended 
to correct a wrongful distribution of jiropcrty— to do what the courts of law, if re- 
course were had to them, would order to be done. Ruhlic feeling would be shocked if 
such a creditor were called by the ignominious name of a thief. 

At the same time, it cannot he doubted that it would be most dangerous to allow 
men to pronounce judgment, ho’wever honestly, in their own favour, and to proceed 
to take property in execution, for the purpose of satisfying that judgment. A specific 
thing, indeed, which a man has a right to possess, it is no offence in him to take 
wherever lie finds it. He may commit other offences in order to take it, but the 
mere taking is no crime at all. If Z has borrowed A’s horse, and illegally refui^es to 
return it, it is no offence at all iii^ to take the horse if he sees it feeding by the road- 
side. If A enters Z’s stables in order to take it, he may commit house-trespass, but 
he cothmits no theft. If A knocks Z down in order to take it, he may be guilty of 
assault, or of voluntarily causing bodily hurt, but he commits no robbery. This 
license, as it appears to us, must be confined to oases in which specific things are 
taken. Ill such cases the chance of abuse is very small ; but where one thing is due, 
and another is taken, where a man seizes on another's furniture in satisfaction of a 
promissory note, or drives away anotlier’s cattle by way of paying himself for a suit' 
of clotbcs, the case is very different. Honest men so often think themselves entitled ; 
to more than a court of justice would award to them, that it will he difficult to say, 
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in.ctvses in which the taker really has a plausible claim, and in which the value of 
: what ^ been taken is not out of all proportion to the value of what is claimed, that 
taker has acted dishonestly. In such cases, therefore, we think it absolutely nc- 
cessaiy to provide a punishment for the illegal pursuit of legal rights. We observe 
that the French courts have decided that the taking of property by a creditor, in good 
faith, for the purpose of paying himself, is not theft : and this decision seems to us, 
as we have said, to be welUgrounded. But it does not appear to us that such an act 
is punishable under any clause of the French Code ; and this we consider as a serious 
omission. 


NOTE 

ON THE CHAPTER OF THE CRIMINAL BREACH OF CONTRACTS OF SERVICE. 

We agree with the great body of jurists in thinking that, in general, a mere 
breach of contract ought not to be an offence, but only to be the subject of a civil 
action. 

To this general rule there are, however, some exceptions. Some breaches of con- 
tract are very likely to cause evil such as no damages, or only very high damages, can 
repair, and are also very likely to be committed by persons from whom it is exceed- 
ingly improbable that any damages can be obtained. Such breaches of contract are, 
we conceive, proper subjects for penal legislation. 

In England it would be unnecessary to provide a punishment for a stage-coachman 
who should, however maliciously or dislionestly, drive on, leaving behind a passenger 
whom he is bound to carry. The evil inflicted is sehlom very serious. The country i.s 
every where well inhabited. The roads are secure. The means of conveyance can 
easily be obtained, and damages suilicient to compensate for any inconvenience or 
expense which may have been suffered can easily be recovered from the coach-pro- 
prietors. But the mode of performing journeys and the state of society in this coun- 
try are widely different. It is often necessary for travellers of the upper classes, even 
fOB English ladies, ignorant perliaps of the native languages, and with young chil- 
dren at their breasts, to perform journeys of many miles, over uninhabited wastes, 
and through jungles in which it is dangerous to linger for a moment, in palan- 
c|Mins borne by persons of the lowest class. If, as sometimes happens, these persons 
shpuld^ in a solitary place, set down the palanquin and run away, it is difficult to 
conceive a more distressing situation than that in which their employer would be left. 
None but very high damages would be any reparation for such a wrong. But the class 
cl people by whom alone such wrong is at all likely to be committed can pay no da- 
mages. The whole property of all the delinquents would probably not cover the 
expense of prosecuting them civilly. It therefore appears to us that breaches of con- 
tract of this description may, with strict propriety, be treated as crimes. 

The law which, we liave framed on this subject applies, it will be perceived, only 
jtp eases in which the contract with the bearers is lawful. The traveller, therefore, 
who resorts tp the highly culpable, though, we fear, too common practice of uiiJaw- 
luJly compelling persons against their will to carry his palanquin or his baggage, will 
not,, be protected by it. If they quit him, it is what they have a legal right to do, nor 
ynitthey be punishable,, whatever may be the consequence of their desertion. 

. Another species of, eontract which ought, we conceive, to be guarded by a penal 
5fgiction» is.ttuM: by which seamen are bound to their employers. Tlie insubordination 
olc^apoeovdofiiig a voyage often produces fatal consequences. Tbeir desertion in port 
evjil% such, as very large damages only could repair ; but they are utterly 
to pay any deoieges for which it would be worth wlule to sue. If a ship in the 
Hofli^y,a|(;a entical time of the year, is compeiled, by>the desertioii some of the 
crew, to put. off, its voyage for a fortnight, it would be mere mockery to tell the owners 
aue the runaways for. dainages in Uie Suprenle Courlt* . 
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Wo also think persons who contract to take care of infants, of Uie sick, and of the 
helpiesM, lay themselves under an obligation of a very peculiar kind, and may with 
propriety lie punished if they omit to discliarge their duty. The misery and distress 
which their neglect may cause is such as the largest pecuniary payment would not 
repair. They generally come from the lower ranks of life, and would be unable to pay 
any thing. We therefore propose to add to this class of contracts the sanction of the 
penal law. 

Here we are inclined to stop. W'e have indeed been urged to go further, and to 
punish as a criminal every menial servant who, before the expiration of the term for 
which he is liircd, quits his employer. Rut it does not appear to us that, in the exist- 
ing state of the market for that description of labour in India, good masters are in 
much danger of being voluntarily deserted by their menial servants, or that the loss 
or inconvenience occasioned by the sudden departure of a cook, a groom, a hurkaru, 
or a khidmutgar, would often be of a very serious description. We are greatly appre- 
beiisivc that by making these petty breaches of contracts offences we should give, not 
protection to good masters, but means of oppression to bad ones. 


NOTE Q. 

0^ TIIK CHAPTER OE OFFENCES RELATINC TO MARRIAGE, 

As this is a part of the law in which the English iiilmbitHntK of India are pecu- 
liarly interested, ainl whierh we have framed on principles widely different from those 
in which the English law on the same subject is framed, we think it necessary to offer 
some explanations. 

The act which in the English law is designated as bigamy is always an immoral act 
Hut it may be one of the most serious crimes that can be committed. 1 1 may be attended 
with circumstances which may excuse though they cannot justify it. 

The marned man who, by ])tissiiig himself off as unmarried, induces a modest wo- 
man to become, as she thinks, his wife, but in reality bis concubine, and the mother 
of an illegitimate issue, is guilty of one of the most cruel frauds that can be conceived. 
Such a man we would punisli with exemplary severity. 

But suppose that a person arrives from England, and pays attention to one of his 
countrywomen at Culcutta. She refuses to listen to him on any other terms than those 
of marriage. He candidly owns that he is already married. She still presses him to go 
through the ceremony with her. She represents to him that if they live together with- 
out being married, she shall be an outcast from society; that nobody in India knows 
that he has a wife, that he may very likely never fall in with his wife again, and that 
she is ready to take the risk. The lover accordingly agrees to go through the foilns of 
marriage. 

It cannot be disputed that there is an immense difference between these two cases. 
Indeed, in the second case the man can hardly be said to have injured any individual 
in such a manner us calls for legal punishment. For what individual has he injured? 
Mia second wife ? He has acted by her consent, and at her solicitation ? His first 
wife? He has certainly lieeii unYaithful to his first wife ; but we have no piuiishment 
for mere conjugal infidelity- He will often have injured his first wife no more than he 
would* have done by keeping a mistress, calling that mistress by bis own name, intro- 
ducing her into every society as his wife, wd procuring for her the consideration of a 
wife from alibis acquaintance. The legal rights of the first wife and of her chitdfen 
tumaln unaltere«l. She is the wife ; tlie second is the concubine. But suppose that 
the fint wife has herself left her husband, and is living in adultery with another 
itiiut { fio individual can then be said to be injured by this second invalid marring, 
Thn ohly party injured is society, which has undoubtedly a deep interest in the saftrieil- 
ness of the matrimonial contact, and which may therefore be justified in punishing 
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those who go tliroiigh the forms of that contract for the purpose of iihposing on the 
public. 

The law of England on tlie subject of bigamy appears to us to be in some cases 
too severe, and in others too lenient. It seems to bear a close analogy to tlie law of 
pegury. The English law on these two subjects has been framed less for the purpose 
of preventing people from injuring each other, than for the purpose of preventing the 
profanation of a religious ceremony. It therefore makes no distinction between per- 
jury which is intended to destroy the life of the innocent, and peijury which is 
intended to save the innocent ; between bigamy which produces the most frightful 
suftering to individuals, and bigamy which produces no suffering to individuals at all. 
We have proceeded on a different principle. W'hilc we admit that the profanation of 
a ceremony so important to society as that of marriage is a great evil, we can?iot but 
think that evil immensely aggravated when the profanation is made the means of 
tricking an innocent woman into the most misemble of all situations. Wc have there- 
fore proposed that a man who de<?eives a woman into believing herself his lawful wife 
when he knows that she is not so, and induces tier, under that persuasion, to eohabit 
with him, should be punished witli great severity. 

There are reasons similar, but not exactly the same, for punishing a woman who 
deceives a man into contracting with her a marriage which she knows to be invalid. 
For this offence we proi)ose a punishment which, for reasons too obvious to require 
explanation, is much less severe than that which wc have provided for a similar decep- 
tion practised by a man on a woman. 

We also propose to punish every person who, with what we have defined as a 
fraudulent intention, goes through the forins of a marriage whicJi he knows to be 
invalid. 

We do not at present propose any law for punishing a person who, without practis- 
ing any deception, or intendifig any fraud, goes through tlie forms of a marriage which 
he knows to be invalid. The difficulty of framing such a law in this country is great. 
To make all classes subject to one law would, evidently, be impossible. If the law 
be made dependent on the race, birth-place, or religion of the offender, endless per- 
plexity would arise. Races are mixed ; religion may be changed or dissembled An 
East Indian, half-£nglisli half- Asiatic by blood, may call himself a Mobamedan, or 
a Hindu ; and there exists no test by which he can be convicted of deception. We 
by no means intend to expres.s an opinion that tlies(» difficulties may not he got over. 
But we are sati.sfied tlmt this part of the penal law cannot lie brought to perfection 
till tlie law of marriage and divorce has been thoroughly revised. 

W'e leave it to his Lordship in Council to consider whether, during the interval 
which must elapse before the necessary inquiry can be made, it might not be, on the 
whole, better to retain tlic existing law applicable to (Christians in India, objection- 
able as that law is, than to allow absolute impunity to bigamy. 

We considered whetlier it would be advisable to provide a punishment for adultery, 
and in order to enable ourselves to come to a right conclusion on this subject, wc 
collected facts and opinions from all the three presidencies. The opinions differ 
widely; but as to the facts, there is a remarkable agreement. 

The following positions vre consider as fully established: first, that the existing 
laws for the punishment of adultery arc altogether inefficacious for the purpose of pre- 
venting injured husbands of tlie higher classes from taking the law into their own 
hands ; secondly, that scarcely any native of the higher classes ever has recourse to 
the courts of law in a case of adultery for redress against cither hi.s wife or her gal- 
lant; thirdly, that the. husbands who have recourse in cases of adulteiy to the courts 
of la|iv,are genemlly poor men whose wives have run away, that these husbands sel- 
dom have any delicate feelings about the intrigue, but think themselves injured by 
the elopement, that tliey consider their wives as useful members of their small house- 
holds, that they generally complain, not of tlie wdiind given to their affections— ^not 
of the stain on their honour, but of the loss of a menial whom they cannot easily re;: 
place, and tliat generally their principal object is tlmt the woman may be sent teck. 
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The fiction by which seduction is made the subject of an action in the English coiirts 
is, it seems, the real gist of most proceedings for adultery in the Mofiissil. The 
essence of the injury is considered by the sufferer.as lying in the ** per quod servitium 
aniisit.'* Where the complainant docs not ask to have liis wife again, he generally 
demands to be reimbursed for the expenses of his marriage. 

These things being established, it seems to us that no advantage is to be expected 
from providing a punishment for adultery. The population seems to be divided into 
two classes - those whom neither the existing punishment nor any punishment which 
we should feel ourselves justitied in proposing will satisly, and those who consider 
the injury produced by adultery as one for which a pecuniary compensation will suffi- 
ciently atone. Those whose feelings of honour are painfully adected by the infiderity 
of their wives will not apply to the tribunals at all. Those vvhose feelings are less 
delicate will be satisfied by a payment of money. Under such circumstances we think 
it best to treat adultery merely as a civil injury. 

Some who admit that the penal law now existing on this subject is in practice of 
little or no use, yet think that the Code ought to contain a provision against adul- 
tery. They think that such a provision, though inefficacious for the repressing of vice, 
would be creditable to the Indian Government, and that by omitting such a provision 
we should give a sanction to immorality. 1'hey say, and we believe with truth, that 
the higher class of natives consider the existing penal law on the subject as far too 
lenient, and are unable to understand on what princi]>Ie adultery is treated with more 
tenderness than forgery or peijury. 

These arguments have not satisfied us that adultery ought to be made punishable 
by law. We cannot admit that a l\‘iial Code is hy any means to be considered as a 
body of ethics, that the Legislature ought to punish acts merely because tliose acts 
are immoral, or that because an act is not punished at all it follows that the Legisln- 
tiire considers that act as innocent. Many things which are not punishable are morally 
worse than many things which are punishable, 'fhe man who treats a generous bene- 
factor with gross ingratitude and insolence, deserves more severe reprehension than 
the man who aims a blow in a passion, or breaks a window in a frolic. Yet we have 
puiiisliments for assault and mischief, and none for ingrutitiulc. The rich man w'ho 
refuses a mouthful of rice to save a fellow-creature from death, may be a far worse 
man than the stiirving wretch who snatches and devours the rice. Yet we punish the 
latter for theft, and we do not punish the former for hard- heartedness. 

That some classes of the natives of liitliu disa]>provc of the lenity with which adiil- 
tery is now punished we fully believe, but this in our opinion is a strong argument 
against punishing adultery at all. There luc only two courses which, in our opinion, 
can properly be followed with respect to this and other groat immoralities. They 
ought to be puiiislicd very severely, or they ought not to be jmnished at all. Tlie 
circumstance that they arc left altogether unpunished does not prove that the J^egis- 
lature does not regard tJiem with disapprobation. Ilut when they are made punish- 
able, the degree of severity of the punishment will always be considered as indicating 
the degree of disajiprohation with which the Legislature regards them. We have no 
doubt that the natives would be far less shocked by the toto.1 silence of the penal law 
touching adultery, than by seeing an adulterer sent to prison for a few months, while a 
coiner is imprisoned fur fourteen years. 

An example will illustrate our incunirig. Wc have determined not to make it penal 
in a wealthy man to let a fcllow-creuture, whose life he could save by disbursing a few 
pice, die at his feet of hunger. No rational person, we are convinced, will suppose, 
because wc have framed the law thus, that v^e do nut hold such inluuuanity in detes- 
tation. But if we had proposed to punish such inhumanity with a fine not exceeding 
fifty rupees, we should have offered a gross outrage to the feelings of mankind. That wc 
do not think a certain act a proper subject for penal legislation, does not prove that 
we dp not think that act a great crime. But that thinking it a proper subject for penal 
legislation, we propose to visit it with a slight penalty, does not seem to indicate that 
we do not think it a great crime. 
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Nobody proposes that adulteiy should be punished with a severity at a1) fHiopor- 
tioned to the misery which it produces in cases where there is strong afTection and 
a quick sensibility to family honour. We apprehend that among the higlier classes in 
this country nothing short of death would be considered as an expiation for such a 
wrong. In such a state of society we think it far better that the law should inflict no 
punishment, than that it should inflict a punishment which would be regarded as 
absurdly and immorally lenient. 

There is yet another consideration which we cannot wholly leave out of sight. 
Though we well know that the dearest interests of the human race are closely con- 
nected with the chastity of women and the sacredness of the nuptial contnict, we 
cannot but feel that there are some peculiarities in the state of society in this coun> 
try which may well lead a humane man to pause before he determines to punish the 
infidelity of wives. The condition of the women in this country is, unhappily, very dif- 
ferent from that of the women of England and France. They are married while still 
children. They are often neglected for other wives while still young. They share the 
attentions of a husband with several rivals. To make laws for punishing the incon- 
stancy of the wife while the law admits the privilege of the husband to fill his zenana 
with women, is a course which we are most reluctant to adopt. We are not so 
visionary as to think of attacking by law an evil so deeply rooted in the manners of 
the people of this country as polygamy. We leave it to the slow, but we trust the 
certain, operation of education and of time. But while it exists, wiiile it continues 
to produce its never-failing effects on the happiness and respectability of women, we 
are not inclined to throw into a scale already too much depressed, the additional weight 
of the penal law. We have given the reasons which lead us to believe that any enact- 
ment on this subject W'ould be nugatory; and wc are inclined to think that, if not 
nugatory, it would be oppressive. It would strengthen hands already too strong. 
It would weaken a class already too weak. It will be time enough to guard the 
matrimonial contract by penal sanctions when that contract becomes just, reasonable^ 
and mutually beneficial. 


NOTE K. 

ON THE C'H AFTER OF DEFAMATION. 

The essence of the offence of defamation consists in its tendency to cause that 
description of pain which is felt by a person who knows himself to be the object of 
the unfavourable sentiments of his fellow-creatures, and those inconveniences to which 
a person who is the object of such unfavourable sentiments is exposed. 

According to tlie theory of the criminal law of England, the essence of the crime 
of private libel consists in its tendency to provoke breach of the peace ; and, though 
this doctrine has not, in practice, been followed out to all tlie startling consequences 
to which it would legitimately lead, it has not failed to {)roduce considerable incon- 
venience. 

It appears to us evident, that between the offence of defaming and the offence of 
provoking to a breach of the peace, there is a distinction as broad as that which sepa- 
rates theft and murder. Defamatory imputations of the worst kind may have no ten- 
dency to cause acts of violence. Words which convey no discreditable imputation 
whatever, may have that tendency in the highest degree Even in cases where defa- 
mation has a tendency to cause acts of violence, tlie heinousness of the de&mation, 
eonsidered as defamation, is by no means proportioned to its tendency to cause such 
acts ; nay, circumstances which are great aggravations of the offence, considered as 
defimtation, may be great mitigations of the same offence, considered as a provoca- 
*tion to a breach of the peace. A scurrilous satire against a friendless woman, po^ 
liahed by a person who carefully conceals bis name, would be defamation in one of 
ito most odious forms ; but it would be only by a legal fiction that the satirist could 
be said to provoke a breach of the peace. On the other hand, an imputation on the 
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courage of an officer, contained in a private letter^ meant to be seen only by tliat Officer 
and two or three other persons, might, considered as defamation, be a very venial 
offence ; but such an imputation would have an obvious tendency to cause a serious 
breach of the peace. 

On these grounds, we have determined to propose that defamation sliull bo made 
an offence, without any reference to its tendency to cause nets of illegal violence. 

We considered whether it would be advisable to make a distinction between the 
different modes in which defamatory imputations may be conveyed ; and we came to 
the conclusion that it w^ould not be advisable to make any such distinction. 

By the English law, defamation is a crime only when it is committed by writing, 
printing, engraving, or some similar process. Spoken words reflecting on private cha- 
racter, liowever atrocious may be the imputations which those words convey, how- 
ever numerous may be the assembly before which such words arc uttered, furnish 
ground only for a civil action. Herein the English law is scarcely consistent with 
itself. For, if defamation be punished on account of its tendency to cause breach of 
the peace, spoken defamation ought to be punished even more severely than written 
defamation, as having that tendency in a higher degree. A person who reads in a 
pamphlet a calumnious reflection on himself, or on some one for whom he is inte- 
rested, is less likely to take a violent revenge than a ]»ersoTi who hears the same calum- 
nious reflection uttered. Public men who liave, by long habit, become callous to 
slander and abuse in a printed form, often show acute sensibility to imputations 
thrown on them to their faces. Indeed, defamatory words, spoken in the presence 
of the person who is the object of them, necessarily have more of the character of a 
persona] affront, and arc therefore more likely to cause breach of the peace, than any 
printed libel. 

The distinction which the English criminal law makes between written and spoken 
defamation is generally defended on the ground that written defamation is likely to 
be more widely spread and to be more ]>er[nanent than spoken defamation. These 
considerations do not appear to us to be entitled to much weight. In the first place, 
it is by no means necessarily the fact, that written defamation is more extensively 
circulated than spoken defamation. Written defamation may be contained, in a letter 
intended for a single eye. Spoken defamation may be heard by an assembly of many 
thousands. It seems to us most unreasonable that it should be penal to say in a pri- 
vate letter that a man is dissipated, and not penal to stand up at the town-hall, and 
there, before the whole society of Calcutta, falsely to accuse him of poisoning bis 
father. 

In the second place, it is not necessarily the fact, that the Jiurm caused by defama- 
tion is proportioned to the extent to which the defamation is circulated. Some slan- 
ders — and those slanders of a most roaligiuint kind — can produce harm only while 
confined to a very small circle, and would be at once refuted if they were pub- 
lished. A malignant whisper addressed to a single lioarer, and meant to go no hir- 
ther, may indicate greater depravity, may cause Tuorc intense misery, and may 
deserve more severe punishment, than a satire which has run through twenty edi- 
tions. A person, for example, who, in private conversation, should infuse into the 
mind .of a husband suspicions of the fidelity of a virtuous wife, might be a defamer 
of a far worse description than one who should insert the lady’s name in a printed 
lampoon. * 

It must be allowed that, in general, a printed story is likely to live longer t^n a 
story which is only circulated in conversation : but, on the other hand, it is far easier 
for a c^iimhiated person to clear his character, either by argument or by legal prq- 
ciiedihgs, from a charge fixed in a printed form, than from a shifting rumour which 
nobody repeats exactly as he heard it. In general, we believe, a man would rather see 
in'a neWa^aper a story discreditable to Itim which he had the means of refuting, than 
ktibW tfiit siich a story, though not published, was current in society. 
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On the whole, we are so for from being able to discover any reason for exempting 
any mode of defamation from all punishment, that we have not even tliought it right 
to provide different degrees of punishment for different modes of defamation. We 
do not conceive that on this subject any general yuJe can, with propriety, Tie laid 
down. We have therefore thought it best to leave to the Courts the business of 
apportioning punishment with due regard to the circumstances of every case. 

We have thought it necessary, under the peculiar circumstances of this country, to 
lay down for the guidance of the Courts a rule which, if we were legislating for a 
population among whom there was an uniform standard of morality and honour, 
might appear superfluous. India is inhabited by races wbich differ widely from each 
other in manners, tastes, and religious opinions. Practices which are regarded as 
innocent by one large portion of society, excite the horror of another large portion. 
A Hindu would be driven to despair if he knew that he was believed by persons of 
his own race to have done something, which a Christian or a Musiilman would con- 
sider as indifferent or as laudable. Where such diversities of opinions exist, that part 
of the law which is intended to prevent pain arising from ojiinion, ought to he suffi- 
ciently flexible to suit those diversities. We have, tlierefore, directed the judge not to 
decide the question, whether nn imputation be or be not defamatory, by reference to 
any particular standard, however correct, of honour, of morality, or of taste ; but to 
extend an impartial protection to opinions which he regards as erroneous, and to feel- 
ings with which he has no sympathy. 

There are nine excepted cases (sec clauses from 470 to 478 inclusive) in which wc 
propose to tolerate imputations prejudicial to character. 

' The exception which stands first in order will probably be thought by many persons 
objectionable. It is opposed to the rules of the Knglish criminal law. It goes, we 
fear, beyond even what the boldest reformers of Knglisli law have proposed. It is 
at variance with the provisions of the French Code, and with the sentiments of the 
roost distinguished French jurists. It is at variarioe also with the provisions of the 
Code of Louisiana. It is, therefore, with some diffidence that we venture to lay before 
the Governor* general in Council the results of a long and anxious consideration of 
this question. 

The question is, wliether the truth of an imputation prejudicial to character should, 
in all cases, exempt the author of that imputation from punishment as a defamcr. We 
conceive that it ought to exempt him. 

' ItVill hardly be disputed, even by those who dissent from us on this point, that 
tliere is a marked distinction between true and false imputations, as respects both the 
degree of malignity which they indicate, and the degree of mischief which they pro- 
duce. The accusing a man of what he has not done, implies, in a vast majority of 
cases, greater depravity than the accusing him of what he has done. The pain which 
a false imputation gives to the person who is the object of it, is clear, uncompensated 
evil. There is no set-off whatever. The pain which a true imputation gives to the per- 
son who is the object of it is, in itself, an evil, and, therefore, ought not to be wantonly 
inflicted. But there is often some counterbain ncing good. A true imputation may 
produce a wholesome effect on the person who has, by his misconduct, exposed him- 
self to it It may deter others from imitating his example. It may set them on their 
guard against his bad designs. 

• Not only do true imputations generally produce some good to counterbalance the. 
evil caused by them, but in many cases this counterbalancing good appears to us 
^eatly to preponderate. However skilfully penal Jaws may be framed, however vigjo- 
*rously they may be carried into execution, many Tmd practices will always be out of 
reach of the tribunals. The state of society would be deplorable if public opinion did 
not repress much that legislators arc compelled to tolerate. The wisest legislatprs 
have.felt this, and have assigned it as a reason for not visiting certain acts with legal 
punishment, tlmt those acts will lie sufficiencly punished by general disapprobation. 
It seems inconsistent and unwise to rely on the public opinion in certain eases 
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valuable auxiliary to tbe law, and at the same time to treat the expression of that opi- 
nion in those very cases as a crime. 

It is easy to put cases about which there could scarcely be any difference of opinion. 
A person who has been guilty of gross acts of swindling at the Cape, comes to Cal- 
ciitta, and proposes to set up a house of ugefu^y. A person who has been forced to 
dy from England on account of his inhimous vices, repairs to India, opens a school, 
and exerts himself to obtain pupils. A captain of a ship induces natives to emigrate, 
by promising to convey them to a country where they will have large wages and little 
work : he takes them to a foreign colony where they are treated like slaves, and 
returns to India to hold out similar temptations to others. A man introduces a com- 
mon prostitute, as his wife, into the society of all tbe most respectable ladies of the 
presidency. A person in a high station is in the habit of encouraging ruinous play 
among young servants of the Company. In all these cases, and in many others which 
might be named, we conceive that a writer who publishes tbe truth renders a great 
service to the public, and cannot, without a violation of every sound principle, be 
treated as a criminal. 

There are undoubtedly many cases in vvliich the spreading of true reports, prejudi- 
cial to the character of an individual, would hurt the feelings of that individual, with- 
out producing compensating advantage in any other quarter. The proclaiming to the 
world that a man keeps a mistress, that he is too much addicted to wine, that he is 
penurious in his house-keeping, that he is slovenly in his person, the raking up of 
ridiculous and degrading stories about the youthful indiscretions of a man who has 
long lived irreproachably as a husband and a father, and who has attained some post 
which requires gravity, and even sanctity of character, can seldom or never produce 
any good to the public sufficient to compensate fur the pain given to the person 
attacked, and to those who are connected with him. Vet We greatly doubt whether, 
where the imputations are true, it he advisable to inflict on the propagators of such 
miserable scandal any legal punisliment in addition to that general aversion and con- 
tempt with which their calling and their persons are every w'hcre regarded. Even in 
such cases, the question whether the imputation be true or false, is not an unimpor- 
tant question. Those who would not allow truth to be, in such cases, a justification, 
would admit that it ought generally to be a mitigating circumstance. Indeed, we find 
it impossible to imagine any case in which we should punish a man who told no more 
than the truth respecting another, as severely as if what he told bad been a lie, 
invented to blast the reputation of that other. 

These two propositions, then, we consider as cstablished^first, that in some cases 
of prosecution for defamutioii, tlie truth of the imputations alleged to be defamatory 
ought to be a justification ; secondly, that in the vast majority of such cases, if not in 
all, truth, if it he not a justiflcHtioii, ought to be a mitigation. 

From these two propositions, a third proposition necessarily follows: that in. all 
bases of prosecution for delamation, if the defendant avers that the imputations com- 
plained of as defamatory are true, the court ought to go into the question of tbe truth 
of those i m p uta tions. 

This ought to be done, not only in justice to the public and to the defendant, but in 
justice' to the innocent complainant. It must not be forgotten that one of the most 
important ends which a person proposes to himself in prosecuting a slanderer, is the 
refuting of the slander. He geiiciilly considers the punishment of the offender as a 
secondary objeet ; and, when there is no circumstance of peculiar aggravation in the 
easa, is often willing to stay proceedings after obtaining a retraction and apology. To 
dear his fiitne is his first object. It is, we edneeive, an object, for the obtaining of 
which he is entitled to the assistance of the law. But it is an object which cannot 
be attained unless the courts go into the question of truth. 

« The effect of afulc excluding evidence of the truth, is to put on a par descriptions 
dif(iers6i» between whom it is desirable to make the widest distinction. The public* 
tpiriteiHliafi who warns the mercantile community against a notorious cheats 
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families not to admit into their intimacy a practised seducer of innocence^ is 
placed on the same footing with the slanderer who invents the most infamous false- 
hoods against persons of the purest character. On the other baiid» u man who has, 
without the slightest reason , been held up to the world as a seducer or a swindler, is 
placed in exactly the same situutiuii with one who well deserves those disgraceful 
names. So defective is the investigation, that it leaves a suspicion Ijring on the most 
innocent, and no more than a suspicion lying on the most guilty. 

We therefore think that, in all cases of prosecution for defamation, the courts ought 
to allow the question of truth to be gone into. But if, in all cases, the courts allow 
the question of truth to be gone into, we are satisfied that no respectable person will 
venture to institute a prosecution for detaniation in a ciise in which he knows that the 
truth of the defamatory matter is likely to be proved. He will feel that, by prosecut- 
ing, he should injure his own character tar more deeply than any libeller can do. 
However disagreeable it maybe to his feelings that a discreditable story concerning him 
should be repeated in society, and should furnish paragraphs in the newspapers, it must 
be much more disagreeable that such a story should be pi )ved, in open court, by legal 
evidence. By prosecuting, he turns what was at most a strong suspicion into an abso- 
lute certainty. While he forebears to prosecute, many people will probably disbelieve 
the scandalous report : many will doubt about its truth. Tlie mere circumstance that 
he abstains from prosecuting is no proof of guilt. It is notorious that slanders are often 
passed by with silent contempt by those who are the objects of them. Indeed, in a 
country where the press is free, a man, whose station exposes him to remark, would 
have nothing to do but to prosecute, if he should institute legal proceedings every time 
that he might be calumniated. 

It seems to us therefore certain that a man, on whose character imputations liave 
been thrown which can be proved to be true, will, if he possess ordinary prudence 
and ordinary sensibility, abstain from having recourse to a court of law, which will 
fully investigate the triitli of tlio.se Imputations. By having recourse to a court of law, 
he would show that he belonged to a class of persons who are the last that a legislator 
would wish to favour — to that class of persons in whom the sense of shame is weak, 
and the malicious passions strong, and who are content to incur dishonour for the 
ehanee of obtaining revenge. 

Being therefore of opinion that, in all cases of prosecution for defamation, evi- 
dence of the truth of the imputations alleged to he defamatory ought to lie received, 
and being of opinion that practically there is no ditferonce between receiving evidence 
of truth and allowing truth to be a justification, we have thought it advisable to pro- 
vide, expressly, that truth shall always be a justification. By framing the law thus, we 
have not in the smallest jjpgree diininished the real security of private character, or 
the real risk of detraction. We have merely made the language of the Code correspond 
.with its virtual operation. 

As we are satisfied that no practical mischief will be produced by the rule which we 
have proposed, we think that its perfect simplicity and certainty are strong reasons for 
adopting it. 

If it be not adopted, it will be necessary to take one of two courses ; either to pro- 
vide that truth shall be in no case a justification, or to provide that truth shall be a 
justification in some cases, and not in others. To the former course we feel, for rea- 
^sotis which we have already assigned, insurmountable objections. The effect of such 
a state of the law would be^ that eminent public services would often be treated as 
drimesw If the latter course be taken, we are convinced that it would be found impos- 
sible to draw any line approaching to accuracy. Wc are convinced that it would be 
necessary to leave to the judges an almost boundless discretion, a discretion which 
no two judges would exercise in the same manner. 

It. has been suggested to us, from quarters entitled to great respect, that it would 
.be « preferable cxiurse to admit in every case the tmth of matter alleged to be defa- 
matory to be given in evidence, for the purpose of proving that the accused person 
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had not acted maliciously ; but not to allow the proof of the truth to be a justification 
if it should appear that reputation had been maliciously assailed. 

If a provision of this kind were adopted, it would, for tlie reasons which we have 
already given, be in practice nugatory. For no respi'ctable person would prosecute 
the author of an imputation which could be proved to be true. And we take it 
for granted that the law of procedure will not be framed in so cruel and unreasonable 
a manlier as to permit a prosecution for defamation to be instituted in opposition to 
the wishes of the person <lefamed. Such a power of prosecution would scarcely ever 
be used by a friend of the person defamed : it would never be used by a judi- 
cious friend ; and it would be a most formidable weapon in the hands of a malignant 
enemy. 

But if the provision which we are considering were not certain to be in practice 
nugatory, we should think it a highly objectionable provision. When an act is of such 
a description that it would be better that it should not be done, it is quite proper to 
look at the motives and intentions of the doer, for the purpose of deciding whether 
he shall be punished or not. But when an act, which is really useful to society — an 
act of a sort which it is desirable to encourage — has been done, it is absurd to inquire 
into the motives of the doer, for the purpose of punisliing him if it shall appear that 
his motives were bad. 

If A kills Z, it is proper to inquire whether the killing was malicious; for killing is 
primd facie a bad act. But if A saves Z's life, no tribunal inquires whether A did so 
from good feeling, or from malice to some person who was bound to pay Z an annuity ; 
for it is better that human life should be saved from malice than not at all. If A sets 
on fire a quantity of cotton belonging to Z, it is proper to inquire whether A acted 
maliciously; for the destruction of valuable property by fire is primd facie a bad act. 
But if Z's cotton is burning, and A puts it out, no tribunal inquires whether A did so 
from good feeling, or from malice to some other dealer in cotton who, if Z's stock had 
been destroyed, would have been a great gainer; for the savingof valuable property 
from destruction is an act which it is desirable to encourage; and it is better that such 
property should he saved from bad motives, than that it should be suffered to perish. 
Since, then, no act ought to be made punishable on account of malicious intention, 
unless it be in itself an act of a kind wbicli it is desirable to prevent, it follows that 
malice is not a test which cun with propriety be used for the purpose of determining 
what true imputations on character ought to be punished, and what true imputations 
on character ought not to be punished ; for the throwing of true imputations on cha- 
racter is not prirna fade a pernicious act. It may, indeed, be a very pernicious act ; but 
we are not prepared to say that, in the majority of instances, it is so. We are sure that 
it is often a great public service ; and we arc sure that it may be very peniicious when 
it is nut done from inulice, and that it may be a great public service wdien it is done 
from malice. It is perfectly conceivable that a person might, from no malicious feeling, 
but from an honest though austere and injudicious zeal for what he might consider as 
the interests of religion and morality, drag before the public frailties which it would 
be far better to leave in obscurity. It is also perfectly conceivable that a person, who 
has been concerned in some odious league of villainy and has quarrelled with his 
accomplices, may, from vindictive feelings, publish the history of their proceedings, 
and may, by doing so, render a great service to society. Suppose that a knot of sharp- 
era lives by seducing young men to the gaming-table, and pillaging them to their last 
rupee. Suppose that one of the^ knaves, tliinking liimself ill-used in the division of 
the plunder, should revenge himself by printing an account of the transactions in 
which he has been concerned. He is prosecuted by the rest of the gang for defama- 
tion. He proves tliat every word in bis account is true ; but it is admitted that his 
only motives for publishing it were rancorous liatred and disappointed rapacity. It 
would surely be most unreasonable in the court to say — “ You have told the public 
a truth, which it greatly concerned the public to know. You have been the saving 
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of many prombing youths. You have been the means of ridding society of a 
dreadful pest. You have done, in short, what it was most desirable that you should 
do ; but as you have done this, not from public spirit, but from dislike of your old 
associates, we pronounce you guilty of an offence, and condemn you to fine and impri- 
sonment.” 

It is evident that society cannot spare any portion of the services which it receives. 
Far from scrutinizing the motives which lead people to render such services, an<l 
punishing such services when they proceed from bad motives, all societies are in the 
habit of offering motives addressed to the selfish passions of bad men for the puqmse 
of inducing those men to do wlmt is beneficial to the mass. We offer pardons and 
pecuniary rewards to the worst members of the community, for the purpose of induc- 
ing them to betray their accomplices in guilt. That the quarrels of rogues are the 
security of honest men, is an important truth, which has passed into a proverb ; and 
of that security we should, to a certain extent, deprive honest men, if we were to 
make it an offence in one rogue to speak the truth about another rogue under the 
influence of passions excited in the course of a quarrel. 

We have hitherto argued tliis point on tlie supposition that by malice is meant real 
malice, and not a fictitious, a constructive malice. We have the strongest objections 
to introducing into the Code such a kind of malice — a melice of which a person 
may be acquitted when it is clear that he has acted from the most deadly personal 
rancour, and found guilty when those who find him guilty are satisfied that he has 
acted only from the best feelings — a malice which may be only the technical name for 
benevolence. 

On these grounds, we recommend to the Governor-general in Council that the first 
exception, as we have drawn it, be suffered to stand part of the Code. 

The remaining exceptions will not require so long a defence. By clause 471, W'e 
allow the public conduct of ]mblic fuctionaries to be discussed, provided that such dis- 
cussion be conducted in good faith. That the advantages arising from such discussion, 
far more than com]iensate for the pain which it occasionally gives, will hardly be dis- 
puted by any English statesman. 

But there are public men who are not public functionaries. Persons who bold no 
office may yet, in this country, take a very active part in urging nr opposing the adoption 
of measures in which the community is deeply iiiteresteil. It appears clear to us that 
every person ought to be allowed to comment, in good faith, on the proceeilings of 
these volunteer servants of the public, with the same freedom with which we allow 
him to comment on the proceedings of the official servants of the public. We have 
provided for this by clause 472. 

By clause 473, we have a'lowcd all persons freely to discuss, in good faith, the pro- 
ceedings of courts of law, and the characters of parties, agents, and witnesses, as 
connected with those proceedings. Tt is almost universally acknowledged that the 
courts of law ought to be thrown open to the public ; hut the advantage of throwing' 
them open to the public will be small indeed, if the few who arc able to press their way 
into a court are forbidden to report what has jmssed there to the vast niimhers who were 
absent, or if those who are allowed to know what has passed are not allowed to com- 
ment on what has passed. The only reason that the w^hole community is not admitted 
to hear every trial that takes place is, that it is physically impossible that they should 
find room ; and, by clause 473, we do our best to counteract the effect of this physical 
impossibility. 

Whether public.writers ought to be allowed to publish comments on trials, whtfe 
those trials are still pending, is a question which, in the present state of India, it 
hardly worth while to discuss. We have not thought it necessary to insert any provi- 
sion OR that subject in the chapter of offences against public justice ; and such a pro^' 
vision, even if it were necessary, would evidently not belong to the head of defamatlow,’^ 
for the harm done by such comments, as respecto public justice, is exactly the aalne 
when the eorameiits are laudatory as when they are abusive. 
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By clause 474^ we allow every person to criticise, in good faithr puldished books, 
works of art which are publicly exhibited, and other similar performances. 

By clause 475, we allow a person, under whose authority others have been placed, 
either by their own consent or by the law, to censure, in good faith, those who 
are so placed under his authority, as far as regards matter to which that authority, 
relates. 

By clause 476, we allow a person to prefer an accusation against another, in 
good faith, to any person who has lawful authority to restrain or punish the accused. 

By clause 477, we have excepted from the definition of defamation private commu- 
nication which a person makes, in good faith, for the protection of his own interests; 
and, by clause 478, we have excepted private communications which a person makes, 
in good faith, for the benefit of others. 

It will be observed that, in the eight last exceptions, we do not require that an im- 
putation should be true. We require only that it should be made in good faith ; for 
to require in these cases that the imputation should be true, would be to render these 
exceptions mere nullities. Whether a public functionary is or is not fit for his situa- 
tion ; whether a person who has bestirred himself to get up a petition in favour of a 
public measure ought to be considered as an enlightened and public-spirited citizen, 
or as a foolish meddler ; whether a person who has been tried for an offence was or 
was not guilty ; which of two w'itnesscs who contradicted each other on a trial ought 
to be believed ; whether a portrait is like ; whether a song has been well sung ; whe- 
ther a book is well written : these are questions about which honest and discerning 
men may liold opinions diametrically opposite ; and to require a man to prove to the 
satisfaction of a court of law that the opinion which he has expressed on such a ques- 
tion is a right opinion, is to prohibit all discussion on such questions. The same may 
be said of those private communications which we propose to allow. It is plainly 
desirable tlmt a merchant sliould disclose to his partners his unfavourable opinion of 
the honesty of a person with whom the firm has dealings. It is desirable that a father 
should caution his son against marrying a woman of bad character ; but if the mer- 
chant is permitted to say to his partners, if the father is permitted to say to his son, 
only what can be legally proved before a court, it is evident that the permission is 
worth nothing. 

Whether an imputation be or be not made in good faith, is a question for the courts 
of law. The burden of the proof will lie sometimes on the person who has made the 
imputation, and sometimes on the person on whom the imputation has been thrown. 
No general rule can be laid down. Yet scarcely any case could arise respecting 
which a sensible and impartial judge would feel any doubt. If, for example, a 
public functionary were to prosecute for defamation a writer who liad described him 
in general terms as incapable, the courts would probably require the prosecutor to 
give some proofs of bad faith. If the prosecutor liad no such proof to offer, the defen- 
dant would be acquitted. If the prosecutor were to prove that the defendant had 
apfdied to him for money, had promised to write in his praise if the money were 
advanced, and had threatened to abuse him if the money were withheld, the court 
would probably be of opinion that the defendant hud not UTitten in good faith, and 
would convict him. 

Qn the other hand, if the imputation were an imputation of some particular fact, 
or an imputation which, tlioiigh general in form, yet implied the truth of some par- 
ticular fact which, if true, might t>e proved, the court would probably hold that the 
Imnlen of proving good faith lay on the defendant. Thus : if a person were to piib- 
lieh that % collector was in the habit of receiving bribes from the zemindars of bis dis- 
trict, rimd were unable to specify a single case, or to give any authority for his assertion, 
tbchfOlirt*^ would probably be of opinion that the imputation had not been made in 
goedioMh. 

N AfBiiLs if a critic described a writer as a plagiarist, the courts would not consider 
this as defamation without very strong proof of bad faith. But if \t were proved that 
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the critic had, like Lauder, interpolated passages in old books in order to bear out 
the charge of plagiarism, the court would doubtless be of opinion that he had not cri- 
ticised in good faith, and would convict him of defamation. 

It will be necessary to provide, in the Code of Procedure, rules for pleading in cases 
of defamation, which will g^ive to an innocent man, who has been calumniated, the 
means of clearing his character. It will be proper to provide that a defendant who is 
accused of defamation, and who rests his defence on the truth of the imputation alleged 
to be defamatory, shall be held strictly to the proof of the substance of the imputa- 
tion, if the imputation be particular, and shall be compelled to descend to particulars 
in his plea, if the imputation be general. It will not be expected that we should here 
go into any details respecting the law of criminal pleading. It is sulheient here to say, 
that' the importance of framing that part of the law in such a manner as to give full 
j^^tion to persons whose character has been unjustly aspersed, has not escaped 
our attention. 

We may here observe, tliat an imputation which is not defamatory may, under cer- 
tain circumstances, be punishable on other grounds. Such an imputation may be 
intended to excite disaffection. If so, though not punishable as defamation, it will be 
punishable as sedition. An attack made, in good faith, on the public administration of 
the governor of a presidency, will in no case be a decimation. But if tlie author of it 
designed to inflame the people against the Guvemment, he will be liable to punish- 
ment under clause 1 13. 

Again : an imputation whicli is not defamatory may lie intended to excite a mob to 
violence against an individual. If so, the author of the imputation is punishable under 
clause 94. 

Again : an imputation which is not defamatory may be uttered in the hearing of 
the person w'ho is the object of it, for the purpose of wantonly and maliciously annoy- 
ing that person ; if so, it is punishable under clause 485. There are many cases in 
which it is fit that unpleasant truth should be told respecting an individual ; but there 
is no case in which it is desirable that such truth should be told in such a way that 
the telling of it is a gross personal outrage. A person who has detected, or thinks 
that he has detected, a dishonest misrepresentation In a book, has a right to expose it 
publicly ; but he cannot be allowed to intrude into the presence of the author of the 
book, and to tell him to his face that he is a liar. A person who knows the mistress 
of a female school to be a woman of infamous character, deserves well of society if he 
states what he knows ; but he cannot be allowed to foHuw her through the streets, 
calling her by opprobrious names, though he may be able to prove that all ttiose names 
were merited. A person who brings to notice the malversation of a public function- 
ary deserves applause ; but a person who hangs a public functionary in efligy at that 
funetinnary*s door, with an opprobrious label, does wliat cannot be permitted, even 
though every word on the label, and every imputation which the exhibition was meant 
to convey, may be perfectly true. 

We do not apprehend that the clauses relating to the printers and publlsXiers of 
defiunatory matter require any explanation or defence. jj/ 
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Supreme Court, July 19. 

Hough V. Skinner , — This was an action 
of trespass, brought by Major Wiliiain 
Hough, deputy judge advocate, against 
Major Thomas Skinner, H.M. .31st rcgt., 
tor criminal conversation with the plain- 
tifTs wife. The plea was the general 
issue. 

The plaintiff and his wife were mar- 
ried at Salianinporc, in February 1835. 
Mrs. Hough was a Miss Sophia Uaikes, 
and lived with Capt. and Mrs. Mathew, at 
Dinapore. Major Hough is about fifty ; 
Mrs. Hough about thirty. 

Major 11. Becher, a witness, who was 
present at and proved the nia.'Tiage, 
stated, on cross-examination, that possi- 
bly it may have been a mariage de conve- 
nance, and that he thinks he once advised 
Major Hough against the marriage; he 
considered there was a disparity ot years, 
and some dissimilarity of tastes and in- 
clinations. He does not think Mrs. 
Hough a lady of great personal attrac- 
tions. tShe is accomplished in music, 
singing, and literary' acquirements. Major 
Skinner is about thirty-six. The Houghs 
had no family. The major’s disposition is 
kind and good. 

Capt. H. J. Wood, another witne.ss, 
stated that the major and Mrs. Hough 
lived upon usual terms. There were va- 
rious shades of happiness. He heard no 
complaints from either party. Major 
Hough was a most kind man in every 
respect. He knew tJie Houghs before 
marriage. Major Skinner was acquainted 
with them intimately. 'Fhe witness does 
nqt know whether he ever paid his ad- 
dresses to her before marriage. He cer- 
tainly was named to her by report. He 
is an accomplished man, and Mrs. Hough 
is more accomplished than the generality 
of ladies. 

Major Wm. Martin considered Major 
Hough a most kind-hearted man, and in- 
capable of treating a lady ill. He is of 
studious, but not secluded habits. * 

Capt. Caine, of H.M. 26th regt., saw 
them in Calcutta, in the cold weather 
before last. The major treated her with 
kindnesSr He is considered by witness 
one of ittk best-hearted and best-tempered 
of ftieh. 

Sheik Deloo, a servant of Major Skin- 
ner, and who lived with him at Dinapore, 
stated that Major Hough’s and Major 
Skinner’s bungalows were veiy close, 
only separated by a wall, with wooden 
railings. Mq}or Skinner frequently visited 
AnaLJaum. N. S. yoL.27. No. lOa 


and went to dinner at Major Hough’s, 
every second or third day One day in 
May, witness saw Mrs. Hough in his 
roaster’s house at half- past nine in the 
morning. She came alone. They break- 
fasted together. At eleven he gave orders 
that dinner that day should be at home : 
before he used to dine at the mess. Mrs. 
Hough remained four days and nights 
in the house. Two nights his master^' 
slept at home, and during those two 
nights they slept in the same room. She 
slept in his room. His master put her 
on board a boat on the fourth day, to 
come from Dinapore to Calcutta. A 
letter arrived about an hour previously to 
Mrs. Hough’s coming to Major Skinner’s 
bungalow'. It was brought by the ayah. 
The bearer received it from the ayah, and 
gave it to liis master, who returned an 
answer. 

'riie Advocnte-general stated the case 
for the plaintiff. 

Mr. Jeithy for the defence, contended 
that tJic case did not call for large da- 
mages. I'lic evidence did not extend to 
the most important period of all — the mo- 
ment of the elopement. Again, there were 
many extenuating circumstances The. 
defendant and the lady were previously 
intimate, perhaps attached to each other; 
the plaintiff had been w'arned against the 
match by a friend ; and tiiere appeared to 
be a disparity of years, tastes, pursuits, 
and iiicliiiatlons. It was no case of abused 
friendship and confidence ; no deliberate 
design or deeply-laid plan had been 
evinced. “ I am not instructed,” he 
said, “ to deny the charg.*, nor do I 
deny it ; but 1 merely wish to urge upon 
the Court the utter absence of any cause 
for awarding heavy and vindictive da- 
mages. Perhaps 1 may he allowed to 
say, that 1 have received directions from 
my client to admit, in the fullest manner, 
his belief in the fact, that the lady enter- ' 
ed his house (from what cause I know 
not) in entire purity and integrity of mo- 
tive. The deplorable consequences no 
one can regret more deeply than himself, 
and he sincerely wishes that there w^as a 
possibility of . making adequate repara- 
tion.” 

Sir £?. By an . — “ There must be a ver- 
dicl: for the plaintiff. We think it neces- 
sary and proper, under the circumstances 
which have appeared in evidence, to ab- 
stain from all comment upon the case. 
The damages we assess at Rs. 5,000.” 

The Court was rather crowded, and 
much interest was manifested. Several 
officers and others had been subpoenaed 
as witnesses, but were not called. 

(8 I) 
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Oldfield V. 5^toc(7iie&r.— This was an 
action of libel ; the plaintiff is the civil 
and sessions judge of Tirhoot, resident 
at the station of Mozufferpore ; tlie de- 
fendant is editor of the Sporting Maga- 
zine and the Englishman newspaper. Tlie 
libel appeared in the Bengal Sporting Ma- 
gazine for November 1H37. The article 
contaiiiingthe libellous matter was head- 
ed ** Mr. Hildebrand Mugglestone’s Trip 
into the Mofussil/’ and some free re- 
marks were there made upon certain 
matters connected with the civil station 
of Mozufferpore. This produced a letter 
in contradiction and remonstrance, ad- 
dressed by a civilian of that station to the 
defendant, and the letter appeare<l, but 
with editorial comments, in the Sporting 
Magasdne for Jiinuary last. The para- 
graph in the above-mcntioneil article, 
w'liich was made the subject of the pre- 
sent action, runs as follows : — 

“ But what seems to have delighted 
Mugglestone more than anything else, 
was the kind condescension of the judge, 
and other officers of the station, in ac- 
cepting of the use of the houses of opu- 
lent natives for a mere nominal rent, thus 
diffusing throughout the district an exalt- 
ed opinion of their affability, and fur- 
nishing an unquestionable guarantee of 
the strict impartiality with which justice 
would be administered whenever the 
landlord should happen to be a party 
concerned in a suit.” 

Mr. Leith stated to the Court, as soon 
as the case was called, that he w'as in- 
structed to appear for the defendant (wlio 
had allowed judgment to pass by default), 
and on his behalf to express his readiness 
to offer any apology, and make any repa- 
ration, which his leanied friends on the 
other side might dictate. 

The Advocate-general, for the plaintiff, 
said that he certainly was not instructed 
to receive any such apology. On the con- 
trary, he had been directed, on tlie part 
of a justly incensed client, to press the 
case to the utmost ; yet of course Mr. 
Oldfield had no personal animosity agauist 
Mr. Stocqueler, nor could any one dream 
of suspecting that the present action was 
brought for the sake of recovering da- 
mages. The learned counsel admitted, 
that an offer somewhat similar to the pre- 
sent had been made before; he then 
conceived it proper to reject it totally, as 
he was of opinion that Mr. Oldfield, who 
held a public anil most responsible situa- 
tion, ought not to be satisfied with a 
mere private apology for so public an in- 
sult. The learned counsel added, that as 
his client resided at a distance, he should 
exercise the discretionary power with 
which he was invested as counsel, and he 
should therefore declare, that lie did not 
^ consider the objection which he had made 
^ to receiving the former apology, applicable 
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to the present public apology, in open 
Court, just offered. 

Sir E. Ryan. — ^^ Then the counsel for 
the plaintiff Inid better dictate the terms 
of the apology which they conceive will 
be fully satisfa(;tory to Mr. Oldfield. Every 
one must know, that the present action 
is brought solely in justice to that gentle- 
mairs station and character.” 

Mr. Clarke , — “ I have drawn up a 
brief memorandum of tlie terms, and iny 
learned friend. Mr. Leith, acquiesces. 
They are to the following effect: That 
the defendant has since discovered, and 
therefore admits, that the statement con- 
tained in the publication is altogether un- 
true ; that he expresses his regret that it 
should ever liave been made ; and that he 
is in readiness to publish the retractation 
and apology in the columns of the juibli- 
cations in wliich the statement appeared, 
and consents to pay all costs as between 
attorney and client.** 

Sir E Ryan . — “ There must ho a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff, with nominal da- 
mages. ” 

(The apology was inserted in the Eng- 
lishman of July 21.) 

A correspondence between Mr. Stoc- 
qiieler and the individual on whose infor- 
mation the former publislied the observa- 
tioiis complained of, has been published. 
The latter (whose name was not at first 
disclosed) says ; “ I have been told, that 
you have mentioned my name as autho- 
rity for what you have stated regarding 
the civilians* houses at Mozufferpore. I 
have no recollection of having vspoken to 
you on the siiliject, but it is possible 
enough that I did; for I have always con- 
sidered the occupation of natives’ houses 
as objectionable, and lioldLng that opi- 
nion, 1 very likely stated it to you when 
W’e discussed here a good many topics of 
a public nature : but that I ever insti- 
gated you to publish the statement, or 
even furnished you with materials for the 
broad assertions you have made, cannot 
be the case ; and yon ought in justice to 
me to admit this. I am willing to abide 
by my opinion on the general question, 
and to incur the responsibility of holding 
it : but the particular statement set forth 
is your own, and you have no right to 
throw it upon my shoulders/* Mr. Stoc- 
qiieler writes in reply : I readily acquit 
you of having told me any thing of the 
matter with the view of inducing me to 
give publicity to the circumstances ; but 
that 1 derived my knowledge from you is 
an honest truth ; and if my memory had 
failed me in any way, 1 have it in nay 
note-book, written in your house, f^er 
having taken a ride through the station. 
Two other friends subsequently confimt- 
ed your statement to me, and 1 ther^ 
fore hazarded, in ths Sporting 
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u passing remark, whicli, liad I clone my 
duty, ought to have assumed a more iin- 
})ortunt shape in the Englishman. You 
distress me in appearing to wish to shrink 
from any responsibility in the mutter. I 
am aware of the delicacy of your ])Osition, 
and that consideration has deterred me 
from taking any particular notice of the 
f'ontradictions of Messrs. Wilkinson and 
Oldiieid. Could 1 have supjjosed tliat I 
was stating, in regard to them, what my 
informants were not prcparcMl to stand to, I 
would at once have made them the amende 
honorable; but relying with fidelity on 
what I had heard, and what I had alrc^ady 
recorded on the spot the very day I 
heard it, I have met tlieir*s and Mr. 
CampbelTs protestations in a tone of de- 
liance. Of course, if I am now to be 
told by my own informants that I am 
wrong, nothing remains for me but to 
publish a very humble apology.” 

In the ciourse of the public di.scussion 
of the matter, the name of the other 
party appeared — Dr. K. Mackinnori, 
t;iv!l assist, surgeon, 'IHrlioot. This gen- 
tleman complains heavily of the conduct 
of Mr. Stocqueler, wlio, he says, “ by 
the publication of private and confiden- 
tial letters, only intended for Ins own 
perusal, has subjected me to an ordeal, 
through wiiieli few men would puss un- 
scathed. In such a correspondence, 
hasty <;oncIusions and unguarded ex])res- 
sions are very likely to have a place ; but 
I wish to say now, and as publicly us my 
letters have been made, that if in this 
question 1 have imputed to any one more 
than that lie had the power of laying out 
his landlord's rent, and did sometimes 
exercise it, in repairs, alterations, and 
improvements, which led some natives 
to suspect, and others to expect, favou- 
ritism, I hereby recal it.” — “T take leave 
of this question by solemnly asserting my 
belief, that there is an abuse existing, to 
a pretty considerable extent, a belief in 
which I find a number of persons to con- 
cur; but I deeply regret, that it has 
been discussed wdth reference to indivi- 
duals, and ill as far as 1 have led to this, 
I most readily confess that I have been 
taught a lesson which I never shall for- 
get.” 

August 1 . 

The criminal sessions commenced this 
day, when Sir J. P. Grant delivered a 
charge to the grand jury, in the coui'sc 
of which he adverted tO) and commented 
on, a case in wdiich a gentleman, liigh in 
the civil service, was indicted on a very 
serious charge: he trusted that, from 
their investigations in it, they would 
either be able to lessen the nature of the 
chaiige, so as to divest it of its darker 
features, if not able to acquit the indivi- 
dual at once. Here the juclge observed, 
tlwt hatdng been aware that this case 


would have to be tried before him, he had 
carefully abstained from noticing the de- 
tailed particulars of it which, had ap- 
peared in the public new'spapers of 
cutta. ITe condemned this erroneous 
practice of the press, as it tended in some 
measure to bias the minds of the com- 
munity, a ])ortion of whom had been 
empanelled on the jury to whom he was 
then addressing himself, and some might 
be in the petit jury. The individual lie 
alluded to had been indicted for a williil 
homicide. Defore going into the particu- 
lars of the case, gleaned from the depo- 
sitioiis; he expounded (at a very consider- 
able length] the law of England regarding 
homicide. Every British subject, he ob- 
served, was in this country liable to be 
tried by the English law ; hut in his de- 
fence lie was jiermitted to plead the law 
of the place wherein the crime for which 
he WHS to lie tried was alleged to liave been 
committed. The learned judge remarked, 
that both he and his coadjutors on the 
liencdi, had made it their particular study 
to learn the Mofussil law, because many 
cases connected with it were often de- 
cided hy them ; and they could not, on a 
refereiiec, observe that, in the case be- 
fore them, it dilfered materially from the 
English law. In this case, from the de- 
]iositions before him, he learnt that the 
magistrate had received information that 
an illegal assembly had collected. Acting 
on that information, he sent for aid to the 
military forces, which he, by the law of 
his country, was cm])owered to do, and 
went to di.sperse this assembly. When 
the magistrate arrived at the place where 
this as.sembly was stated to be, they saw 
a body of men drawn out on shore, and 
they went on board the boats, which were 
lying in the river, and saw a person 
named Pertab C'hund, who has stated 
himself to be the rajah of Biirdwan, lying 
in a boat. At this time, no riot is stated 
to have occurred, nor any resistance 
offered to the authorities. Some shots 
were then fired, by the party aiding in 
dispersing tills assembly, into the boats, 
and some persons were killed. The' 
accused is stated to have given the order 
for this firing, and to have been present 
on the occasion. It would be fur the 
jurors to determine whether the informa- 
tion which the accused had received was 
of such a nature as to justify his pro- 
ceeding wdth an armed force to disperse 
this assembly, and whether, under the 
circumstances of the case, it was lawful 
in him to have given the order he is ac- 
cused of haying given on this occasion. 
If he (the judge) were to judge of it 
from the papers before him, be should 
say the accused was not justified in having 
given the order to fire; but if the accused 
was present at the time these shots had 
been fired, but had not given the orders. 
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he coaid not be ioiplicated. A magistrate, 
in all such cases, is placed in a very deli- 
cate and didicult situation, and has great 
latitude given him to exercise his discre- 
tion according to tlie exigency of the 
case; for he is bound under penalties to 
use all his endeavours to quell all unlaw- 
ful or riotous assemblies within his juris- 
diction, by all the means in his power. 
The present assembly was atCuliuii with- 
in the jurisdiction of the accused, and the 
assembly was ostensibly stated to have 
been met for the purpose of asserting the 
claim of Pertab Chund to the gutldee of 
Burdwan. The purport of Pertab Chiind*s 
coming as he did must be kept in view, 
and whetJier he came armed, or unlavvr 
fully, or peaceably, must be for the jurors 
to decide. In conclusion, the judge ad- 
mitted that the case was one of very great 
difficulty, and in which a gentleman, high 
in the civil service, was very awkwardly 
exposed in the exercise of his duty ; and 
it was for the jurors to determine whe- 
ther, in exercising it, he had acted be- 
yond what the circumstances of the case 
warranted or not. 

JRadakissen Mitter v. The Bank of 
BengaL^The Court gave judgment in 
this case, and as the bench were divided 
in opinion, their lordships delivered their 
judgments seriatim. Sir J. P. Grunt was 
of opinion, that the complainant (as 
surety) was discharged by the act of the 
Batik (the creditor), in giving up to the 
firiii of Fergusson and Co. (the principal 
debtor), without the surety’s consent, cer- 
tain available deposits and securities, ap- 
plicable pro tanto to the liquidation of the 
sums due upon the outstanding bills. Sir 
B. Ryan held, in the first place, that 
there was nothing on the face of the 
pletidings or evidence to show' that the 
property deposited with the Bank could 
have been disposed of at the time, so as 
to leave any surplus after the liquidation 
of the specific sums for which such pro- 
perty was pledged ; or, in other words, 
that there was nothing to show that the 
deposits were available at all to the liqui- 
dation of the outstanding hills; and se- 
condly, that, at all events, the present 
complainant had not paid the debt due to 
the Bank, and could not, therefore, claim 
^he. equities to which a surety was enti- 
tled, who had placed himself in the posi- 
tion of the creditor by actually discharg- 
ing the debt. Both of the learned judges 
concurred in tlie general opinion, that the 
clause in the deposit bonds, giving the 
Bank a power of sale both for jpast and fu- 
ture advances, distinguished this case from 
V Young V. the Bank of Bengal," and 
that, therefore, if the Bjink had chosen 
tip retain the property pledged, and the 
qjiiestion as tp the right had arisen directly 
4>etween. the Bank the assigM^ of 
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Fergusson, the Bank would have been 
clearly entitled to their general Ken. Sir 
«/• P. Grant concluded : **1 am of opi- 
nion, that the injunction ought to he 
granted; hut as the opinion of the learn- 
ed C’hicf Justice is the other way, the 
hill will of course be dismissed, without 
costs, however, according to the usual 
rule in equity, where there is not uriani- 
miiy of opinion upon the bench." Sir 
E. Ryan said : ** The bill must be dis- 
missed, and with costs: for 1 conceive 
that tlie rule mentioned by my learned 
brother is only discretionary. Mr. Col- 
ville, however, ought to have appeared 
and answered separately, and he must 
pay his own costs.” 

Sir J. P. Grant . — “ I must protest 
against the hill being dismissed wWi costs, 
when there is a difference of opinion on 
the bench." 

Sir K. Ryan. — “I have pronounced 
my judgment on the question of costs, as 
well HN on the general question involved, 
and I must say, that I do not at all under- 
stand the grounds of my learned brother’s 
protest." 

Bill dismissed, vnth costs. 

This day, Mr. Marnell, the barrister, 
and counsel for paupers, who was engaged 
in a contested suit, apparently in health 
and spirits, was seized with a fit, and 
carried out of Court in his chair; he died 
on the following day. He was the senior 
member of the bar, among the stuff 
gowns, a good lawyer, and a most amiable 
man. As a classical scholar, bis preten- 
sions w’^cre considerable; and in the 
graver w'alks of literature. Ills acquire- 
ments were of no mean order. Pur- 
suant to a proposition made by the judges 
to Government, in 1836, respecting the 
arrangement of the offices of the Supreme 
Court, there is some doubt whether the 
ajipointment of counsel for paupers will 
be filled up. 

August 2. 

In the case of Mr. Ogilvie, Mr. Zu 
Clarke, counsel for the prosecution, ap- 
plied for a capias, on a certificate of two 
bills being found, in order to make the 
defendant come into Court, and give, if 
requisite, fresh and stronger bail to pro- 
ceed to trial during this term. 

Mr, C. R. Prinssp, for the defence.— 
** Even a magistrate is fully competent to 
bail before the bill is found, and it ciui 
hold good after tlie bill is found ; and no 
bench warrant, on a certificate of a bill 
being found, can be issued, unless tbe 
defendant fails to come in cognizant to 
his bail, and take his triaL" 

Sir J. P. Grant asked what precedent 
Mr. Clarke could quote to show that the 
\)rrit now demanded ia requisite. 

Mr« C/grfte replied, , that a magistrate 
might take bail, hut his bail could not be 
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considered sufficient after the grand jury 
have found a true bill, because he does 
not know on what evidence the grand 
jury have subsequently, on their oaths, 
found him guilty of the indictment. lie 
quoted the case of Hujah Buddenauth, 
who, on his second indit^tmcnt, was 
bailed tor lis. 8,00,000, with an injunc- 
tion to come into Court and give bail, or 
surrender and take his trial within twenty- 
four hours* notice ; and the ca.se of Bee- 
bee Abassee Khaniim, from whom bail 
was taken by the Court in the first in- 
stance, aTid she was then compelled to 
give first bail after a true bill was found. 
He then quoted tiic case of Mr. Drum- 
mond, for manslaughter, who was like- 
wise required to give first bail after a true 
bill had been found against him. In mis- 
demeanor cases, no bench warrant can 
be issued until the last day of the ses- 
sions ; therefore the case could not be 
tried until the ensuing sessions ; and as 
the sessions are by law looked upon as 
one day, the defendant has the whole of 
the sessions to come in and traverse ; 
whereas felony cases must be tried in the 
sessions in which their indictments have 
been found, and cannot be traversed. 

Sir J. P. Grant decided, that Mr. 
Clarke could enforce his motion, because, 
after the indictment has been found, the 
case assumes a different nature ; but 
there could not be any very strong motive 
for enforcing the capias. He advised Mr. 
Clarke to consider of it before he would 
apply to enforce liis motion. 

Mr. Clarke replied, that he only made 
this motion because Mr. Priiisep had 
supposed that his client could not take 
tlie writ he had now applied for, and that 
he could put off the hearing of this case 
till the end of the sessions ; and that his 
client could not make his client come into 
Court, and take his trial during this ses- 
sions by the w'rit he now applied for ; but 
as the judge’s opinion must now have 
convinced him that he was wrong, he 
supposed there would be no necessity for 
enforcing the writ at present. 

Mr. Shaw, the attorney, subsequently 
applied for a bench warrant, to have Mr. 
Ogilvie put into gaol; but he withdrew 
his application. 

Three bills were found by the grand 
jiuy against Mr. Ogilvie for manslapghter, 
one for assault, and one for false impri- 
sonment. 

August 13. 

James Balfour Ogilvie, C.S., was in^ 
dieted for the manslaughter of Tarrachund 
Chuekerbutty, at Culna, on the 2d May 
1838. The indictment contained two 
counts, one for shooting him with a ])i8- 
tol, and the other for aiding and abetting 
persons, to the jurors unknown, in shoot- 
ing him with a musket. Two. other in- 
dktmeiits similarly charged Mr. Ogilvie 


with causing the deaths of Serajee Majee 
and Govind Sing. 

Mr. Ogilvie pleaded “not guilty.” 

Several highly respectable European 
tradesmen were upon the jury. One na- 
tive name was called, but challenged by 
the prisoner’s counsel. Mr. Ogilvie was 
stated to be, and indeed appeared, in a 
very delicate state of health, and was at 
first placed within the bar, and accommo- 
dated with a chair, but on the application 
of Mr. Priiisep, his counsel, stating that 
he was provided with a medical certifi- 
cate of his client’s delicate health and 
weak lungs, he was placed near his coun- 
sel without the dock. The Court was 
densely crowded, and the trial excited the 
deepest interest. 

The judge was Sir J. P. Grant. 

Mr. X. Clarke (who with Mr. Leith 
was counsel for the prosecution) stated 
the ease, lie began by recommending 
the jury to dismiss from their minds the 
rumours and statements which they had 
heard and read conceniing the matter, 
and to consider this as a new case. The 
prisoner was a Mofussil magistrate, and if 
the assembly at Culna was for an unlaw- 
ful purpose, and could not be dispersed 
without the interference of a military 
force, he admitted that Mr. Ogilvie was 
justified in having had recourse to that 
force. A person called Pertab Chund is 
the claimant of the Burdwan property, 
being alleged to be the son of the late 
rajah, Tejehunder Baliadoor. The in- 
come of tins property is stiid to be about 
fifty lacs per annum. Persons of wealth 
and respectability have supported the 
claims of I^crtab, and have advanced 
funds in his aid. This, although it may be 
an offence according to English law, is 
perfectly legal according to Hindoo law. 
Pertab engaged the services of an attor- 
ney, and instituted a suit of ejectment in 
this Court, to recover certain property 
lielongirig to the Burdwan fiimily, situated 
in Calcutta. Mr. W. D. Shaw first acted 
as his attorney, and afterwards Mr. R. 
Graham. About two years since, Pertab 
was arrested on a charge of disturbance 
and breach of the peace, and under a 
Mofussil regulation was convicted, and 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. 
Last April, he came to the resolution of 
proceeding to Burdwan, for the purpose 
of being recognized by his ranees and re- 
latives, and thus procuring evidence to 
suppoit his case. He bad applied for aid 
and safe escort from Government, but 
this bad been refused. These circum- 
stances showed that his intentions were 
peaceable, and his object legal. He was 
accompanied by several followers and 
boats, but in no very large or unusual 
number. It was only upon one occasion 
that he went on shore, and no disturbance 
or breach of the peace was committod 
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then or at any other time. At Culna he 
remained from tlie 11th of April until the 
2d of May. Mr. Shaw went up as his 
legal adviser; and, by his recoinmendii- 
tionf letters were written expressing a 
readiness to comply with any orders 
issued by the magistrate. On the 30th of 
April, Capt. Little, who was then escort- 
ing treasure to llarrackporc, was applied 
to by 3Ir. Ogilvie to aid him with the 
military force under his charge, and on 
the 2d of May they arrived at Culna. Mr. 
Ogilvie gave directions that the troops 
should load with ball-cartridge, and had 
previously said, that Pertab should be 
taken “ dead or alive.** At Culna, when 
the troops were drawn up on the bank, 
the boats of Pertab and his people were 
in the middle of the river; it was an 
early hour, and most of tlie people were 
sleeping. Two shots were ordered {yiot 
by Mr. Ogilvie) to be tired in the air, 
upon which a slight stir was observed, 
and somebody W'as seen to jump over- 
board. A cry . then arose of “ maro'' 

maroy' in which the magistrate liimself 
joined, and several siiots were tired in 
succession by the line of soldiery. Mr. 
Ogilvie had a double-barrelled pistol, and 
is said to have discharged one barrel. 
Capt. Little ordered the bugle to sound, 
and tlie tiring ceased. This was a simple 
statement of facts, and lie should ab- 
stain from all harsh comments, and all 
attempts to press the case against the 
prisoner. 

W. 1). Shaw. — I have been profes- 
sionally engaged for Pertab Chund since 
May 1835. 3Ir. Graham was attempted 
to be made his attorney last September 
or October ; but my costs not being paid, 
it went no further than an order. I saw 
Pertab at Culna, on the SOtli of April 
last. I was requested to go by a native 
gentleman, who took an interest in him. 
1 tiled a plaint in ejectment on bis behalf 
in this Court. The property belonged 
to the Burdwan raj, and Peitab claimed 
it as the person entitled to succeed to the 
raj. The present possessor is a son of 
Prawn Baboo, and he is the adopted sou 
of Rajah Tejehunder: he is a minor. 1 
went to Pertab in 1837, when he was in 
gaol at Bancoorah. After he was libe- 
rated, he lived with Radakissen Bysack, 
the dewan of the General Treasury. He 
was offered pecuniary assistance both by 
Europeans and natives of great respecta- 
bflity. My servants went on before me to 
Culna ; 1 reached Culna in the evening, 
at nine or UAi * I saw Pertab there on 
the following day, the 30th of April. The 
place did not appear disturbed ; I saw no 
crowds. In the evening, when I went 
on Itoard Pertab's boats, I saw Maba- 
boollah, the daro^ of Culna ; he had a 
bundle of papers in his hand ; one was a 
perwanii^ from the magistrate of Burd- 


wan to disperse the followers of Pertab. 
This was read. On hearing it, I said 
that it was an extraordinary order, hut I 
was sure that Pertab would send away 
any person he chose to point out, even 
to liis kidmutgtu* or liookalibedar. Pertab 
repeated this himself. I spoke myself, 
and also directed my native writer, .Toy- 
narain Chunder, to interpret. 1 think he 
spoke ill Bcngullec. The durogah said he 
liad no complaint to make, nor any orders 
to issue, and that the proper party to re- 
ceive the proposal w'as the iiazir. The 
iiazir was called, but did not come ; I 
then requested the nioonshee, lliirroo 
Chunder, to write a letter to tlie utiieial 
authorities at Culna. The letter was 
drafted, and I think copied, and read 
over ill my presence. The fair copy is 
among the proceedings at Ilooghly. I 
am speaking of the recent proseciitiun, 
still pending, against Pertab, before Mr. 
Sainnells. I directed the letter to be 
given to the nazir. Next morning I went 
to tlie factory of Mr. Lyall, my friend. T 
first wrote an Englisli letter, addressed 
to the magistrate of Burdwan. This was 
on the 1st of May. I have seen it in the 
])Ossession of Mr. Samuel Is. I returned 
on the following day. Some natives told 
me something about what Jiad happened 
at Culna 1 was arrested on my return, 
on a charge of sedition, by Mr. Ogilvie. 

1 recollect speaking about the letter writ- 
ten to tlie nazir, and Mr. Ogilvie said, 
“{the letter will speak for itself.” 1 am not 
sure whetlier it was the letter to the 
nazir, or my own English letter, I saw 
Pertab and several of his followers 
inarched to prison under a guard. I was 
myself taken to Burdwan on the 4th. 
After being in prison a week, I was re- 
leased under the writ of habeas corpus 
from this (^ourt. 

Cross-examined. — I found Pertab, 
when 1 tirst acted for him, in prison at 
Bancoorah. He bad been charged witJi 
disturbance and breach of the peace. I 
was with him a week. When he was go- 
ing to Burdwan, I understood he went 
for the purpose of being ideiititied by the 
ranees, lie never informed me that he 
was going to be placed on the guddee. 
There w^erc about forty boats, witli men 
in them. 1 saw a rather large collection 
of people on the bank. 1 have heard 
since, that there prevailed much excite- 
ment : I did not know this before. The 
Rajah I'ertab has given a bond to Rada- 
kissen for some thousand rupees, but not 
for any number of lacs. I claimed about 
Rs. 40,000 for costs. The securities were 
Radakissen, Dr. Jackson, and Rustomjee 
Cowasjee. 1 do not recollect whet^r 
tiiere was anything in the perwannab 
which I bad heard read about arresting 
Pertab. I kndw that an application war < 
made to Goveroinent, and refused,, ta 
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give Pertab safe escort to Bur(l\^an. The 
clarogali did not, when he was leiiving the 
boat, ask anything abont tlie aniaver he 
was to take back. I saw a inai enter 
with a tvlwar (sword), and 1 suggested 
to the rajah that the arms should Ig; re- 
moved to my boat. The rajah gave 
orders, but it was not done. 1 was jno- 
sent at the office of Mr. iSe<.*retary Prin- 
scp on one occasion, when the rajali at- 
tended, in hopes of being recognized by 
ceitain gentlemen of the civil service — 
Mr. Trower, Mr. Hutchinson, and Mr. 
Pattle. I think he recognized Mr. Trower. 
I believe he confounded one gentleman 
with another. After that meeting, T took 
no further step in the ejectment action, 
liadakissen Hysack pays tlie costs of tliis 
])rosecutioii. Tliere are three indict- 
ments, but only two warrants filed. I 
jireferred a charge of miinler against jNfr. 
Ogilvie before Mr. Ihirlow. 'I'hcre were 
several notices of aidion (perhaps twenty) 
serving upon Mr. Ogilvie and ^Jr. Har- 
low. I was tlie attorney. My costs in 
tlie ejectment action amounted to WMKlO 
iuj)ccs; hut the taxing officer cut them 
down to Rs. 7,0(X). 'riicre arc no actions 
tliat I know of instituted on behalf of 
Pertab in any Mofussil Court. 

Rc-examiiicd. — There Avas some dis- 
pute about the serving of the notices in 
the action of ejectment. The ac'tions 
against Mr. Ogilvie were commenced to 
recover damages on the part of the owners 
of tlie boats at Culna, on account of tlicir 
detention. 

Hy a juror. — I believe I was speaking 
at Culna of the English letter, but that 
Mr. Ogilvie’s answer referred to the l*er- 
sian letter. I do not know this of my 
])crsonal knowledge. The words “ Eng- 
lish letter’* were not used. Mr. Ogilvie 
said, “ your letter.” 

Pertab rhun<l exaniined.— 1 was ar- 
rested on the 21st Hysack, three years 
ago, at Bancoorah. I was released from 
gaol after six months’ iinprisonnient. I 
tlien went to reside at Calcutta. I went 
to Burdwan last April, to sec my ranees 
and other relations, and get myself iden- 
tified as the Rajah Pertab Chund. I pre- 
sented a memorial to Government for aid 
and protection : this was refused. I went 
up to Culna, and staid there seventeen or 
eighteen days. I wrote to Mr. Slin^v and 
Mr. Graham to come up. ] landed one 
day from my boat ; I had a drawn sword 
in my hand. The nazir remained with 
me while 1 was on shore ; 1 was in a 
tonjohn (kind of sedan) ; he saw me back 
into the boat. There was no riot or dis- 
turbance on the shore, I saw Mr. Sliaw 
there two or three days before the 2d 
May ; he came on board my boat ; he 
came again afterwards before the firing. 
The dai'ogpih was once or twice on board; 
he cniiie Oh board tlie aecond occasion of 
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Mr. Shaw’s being there. A perwannah of 
the magistrate was read. Mr. Shaw de- 
sired tlie nazir to be called. The per- 
watinali contained an order to disperse 
the assembly. I wrote a letter, saying 
there was no assembly, but only my own 
servants. IIiiiToo Chimder, moorishee, 
wrote the letter. .The nazir was sent for, 
hut did not come. Mr. Shaw wrote a let- 
ter in English, but no other I’ersian let- 
ter was written. 1 did not see Mr. Shaw 
the next day. On the second day after, 
the liring and other occurrences took 
place, it was very early, and I was 
asleep in my builgerow. I heard first the 
rcj)ort of a gun ; this awoke me. I know 
TaiTachuiul Chuckerhutty ; he came to 
me that morning; he served out my 
meals. lie is dead; he was shot at 
Culna. 1 saw him struck by a ball; he 
was hit in the chest; I am not sure wliich 
side. He culled out that he was shot. I 
jumped into the river, and was swimming 
over to the opposite shore ; when I was 
seen, the sepoys began firing Ijall at me. 
1 looked around, and seeing the flashes, 
I ilivcd. The bullets fell near me ; I 
esca])ed, but was afterwards arrested, 
1 had about forty-five boats and two hun- 
dred men : th(?re were women and chil- 
dren. Radakissen Gosaiil is my mook- 
tear; he was with me at Culna. 1 sent 
liim to Burdwan, four or five days before 
the firing, to present a petition. Another 
person went before, named Juggomobun 
Sing. Deenonauth Sing aceom)>anied my 
mooktear. I was guilty of no riot or dis- 
turbance whatever. A number of people 
belonging to IVawn Baboo came there ; 
1 cautioned ray people not to interfere 
with them. 

Cross-examined. — I have never been 
known by any other name than my pre- 
sent. There was a report that Pertab 
Cbiind died, and was burnt according to 
Hindoo ceremonies. I have heard of this, 
but it was not true ; for here 1 am. This 
was a great many years ago, I was taken 
down to the river side ; 1 jumped into 
the river and dived ; I was not ill, only, 
feigning. The history of my reasons for 
this is a very long one : I was not^ on 
^ood terms with my relatives. When I 
jumped into the river, there was a con- 
course of several thousand people pre- 
sent. I was not carried down to the 
river side ; I walked. 

Sir J. P, Grant here interposed, and 
asked how all this was relevant to the 
question ; since, even if thevclaim of this 
person was riglitful, the act of asserting 
it by force would be wrongful. 

Mr. Morton submitted, that if the chief 
witness to prove the lawfulness of tlie 
Culna assembly could be clearly shown 
to be an impostor, this must throw a slur 
upon tbe whole case. The evidence went 
to his credibility, at all events. 
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Sir Jl P« Grant said he did not wish 
to prevent the line of examination taken, 
but only to suggest its apparent irrele- 
vancy. 

Cross-examination resumed. — After 
escaping, I went to other countries, where 
1 continued to be known by my friends 
as llajah Pertab Chund. It is only during 
the last three years that I have re- 
appeared in that character in this country. 
I allowed my beard to grow, and passed 
for a faqueer part of the time. I V'as 
not then known by any particular rame ; 
any body called me what they pl^i-ased. I 
was convicted, about two years ago, of a 
disturbance and breach of the peace at 
Bancoorab ; but I was not really guilty. 
I had assembled some people. I was 
sentenced to imprisonment for six months, 
and bound over to keep the peace for a 
yetu*. It was very soon after this time 
expired that I went to Culna. I left the 
house of Radakissen Bysack, with whom 
1 lived in Calcutta, because 1 chose it, 
and was tired of living in the same ])lace. 
I was not turned out. I know that the 
Burdwan district was excited in my fa- 
vour: all the country is in my favour. I 
wrote letters to the ranee of Pucheet and 
to the rajah of Bishenpore, and otliers. I 
did not invite the ranee to come with her 
attendants to see me reinstated on the 
guddee. The darogah came two or three 
times on board my boat before 1 saw IVIr. 
Shaw. He showed me perwannahs of the 
magistrate. Mr. Shaw came twice on 
board. The perwaiinali ordered me to 
disperse my assembly of followers, but I 
said that there was no assembly. When I 
landed, I had a drawn sword in myliaiul. 
It came out of the scabbard by accident. 
I had then with me fifteen or twenty fol- 
lowers. Some of my men had sticks; 
but no other weapons. I saw a sepoy of 
Prawn Baboo*s near the Siimaj Barce. 
I did not give orders to disarmjiim. The 
darogah did not remonstrate. 1 was not 
drunk at the time. On board my boats 
tiiere were ten or fifteen tulwars, three or 
four guns, one pistol, and two or three 
spears. There were no more in mine. 
There were some in a boat belonging to 
the rajah of llurdham, and others who 
came to me on a visit. When the firing 
took place at Culna, my boat was fifty or 
sixty cubits from the shore. I know 
Dwarkanauth Tagore by sight (points 
hhn out in Court). 

Re-examined.— I have not seen Baboo 
Dwarkanauth Tagore for many years 
until to-day. I recognized him on see- 
ing him. I used to see him when 1 
lived at Short's Bazar. 

Edward A. Samuells examined. — I 
was officiating magistrate of Hooghly. 
The original letters of Pertab and Mr. 
•Iiaw are in my possession. (Persian let- 
ter produced from Pertab to the nazir of 
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Burdwan, Persian letter from Pertab to 
the same, English letter from Mr. Shaw 
to Mr. Ogilvie). 

Cros .-examined. — T have been offi- 
ciating magistrate since 1835. I was 
nearly a year and half in the district of 
Burdwan. There appeared then to be a 
gojd deal of excitement about the claims 
Cl Pertab ; the common people were hos- 
tile to the present family, and disposed to 
assist Pertab. This feeling was very ex- 
tended. 1 was at ITooglilyat the period 
of his conviction for breacli of the peace. 
(Record of conviction put in and proved, 
of Alucksliah, alias Rajah I'ertab Chund 
Behauder ; also the orders of Goveni- 
ment, and certain reports of the niizir and 
darogsih, and other documents). The re- 
ports made by tlie subordinate officers are 
made upon their own observation ; and 
upon the receipt of the reports, perwaii- 
iiahs or orders arc made accordingly. On 
the execution of the perwannah, the offi- 
cer makes his return or report tliereon ; 
when it cannot be executed, it remains 
in the record-office of the thanah. An 
interlocutory report is sometimes made, 
stating that tlic perwannah cannot be 
executed, and praying further order. 

Re-examined. — The reports of thedfi- 
rogah are sometimes written by the mo- 
hurrer, or assistant inohurrer. 1 have 
heard that the Culna darogah crannot read 
or write. 

Curnelhis Smith proved tliat one of the 
documents (an answer to Pertab’s me- 
morial ) was produced from the office of 
Mr. IJalMclay, secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. The document was 
official, signed by Mr. Ilalliday, and 
countersigned by the deputy governor. 

Trial adjourned at half-past seven 
o’clock, P.M. 

August 14 - 

The trial was resumed at ten o’clock. 

Francis Curwcii Smith examined.— I 
am superintendent of police for Bengal. 
( Produces petition of Pertiib to the Go- 
vernor in Council, Hon. A. Ross, and a 
letter addressed by Mr. Halliday to Mr. 
Ogilvie, received by witness as super- 
intendent of police). All the^ magistrates 
are subject to my orders and jurisdiction. 
I addressed a letter officially to Mr. Ogil- 
vie before the Culna affiiir, I also ad- 
dressed one after the affair. (Letters 
put in). Mr. Ogilvie was bound to in- 
vestigate the case as a magistrate^ and 
he had my orders besides. When 1 
went to Burdwan, I directed him to con- 
tinue it I did not know Mr. Ogilvie in 
the slightest degree personally. 1 have 
also 'been subpoenaed to j>roduc« some 
papers delivered to me officially by Gi^t. 
Little. 

£. A. Samuells again examined. <^1 
have in my po8tt.esmoit a petition 
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one Radakissen Gosaul for leave to file 
a mookttamameh on behalf of Pertab. 

Cross-examined. — 1 have had deli- 
vered over to me, ofiicially, the arms 
stated to have been seized at Culna. 
They were delivered to me in June, by 
Mr. Shaw, the then officiating magis- 
trate of Burdwan. I have a list of them, 
drawn up by the nazir, when counted over 
in my presence. Tliere were ten guns, 
three pistols, about ninety-seven swords, 
eiglit or nine spears, a few daggers, seve- 
ral lattees (clubs), and a few miscella- 
neous weapons ; altogether, some (190 
stand of arms. Of the men in custody, 
about 170 are fighting men by profession. 
It is by no means an essential qualifica- 
tion that the darogah sliould be able to 
read or write. I'he mohurrers are kept 
for the purpose. A return in the hand of 
the mohurrer.and sealed with thethannah 
seal, is received as an official document, 
and as evidence in the Mofussil courts 
of justice. 

lie-examined. — There were 310 men 
sent down in custody from Burdw^an. 
Sonic are in jail, others out on security ; 
a very few were matijees or boatmen. 

William Nelson Xledger examined.^ 
I have been twenty-three years in this 
country. 1 have been frequently at Burd- 
wan within the lust ten months. Prawn 
Baboo lias great inlluence there ; 1 have 
heard from Mr. Ogilvie tliat he believed 
all the native officials there were under 
his influence. He assigned no other 
reason than his great wealth. 1 was at 
Burdwan when Mr. Shaw was confined, 
and on the day when he was liberated ; 
he underwent a long examination before 
Mr. Ogilvie. Two or three letters were 
spoken of by Mr. Shaw, one written by 
himself to the magistrate of Burdwan, 
another written in Persian by his direc- 
tions. Mr. Ogilvie said, 1 have your 
letter.*’ Mr. Shaw said, “ I do not mean 
that letter ; I know you did.not receive it. 
Mr. Mellis Jias that I mean, a Persian 
letter, which you told me would speak 
for itself.” I believe this was not writ- 
ten down. Mr. Shaw seemed to be a 
little angry, and said, “ I insist upon this 
being taken down.” I heard the exami- 
nation read afterwards, and 1 believe this 
was pot in it. Mr. Mellis is acting or 
assistant collector of Burdwan. ^ 

Joynarain Chunder examined.— I am 
a head native in Mr. Shaw’s office. 1 
went up to Cidna in April last ; I saw 
Perfob Chund there on the 30th April, 
in his budgerow ; I went to inform him 
that Mr. Shaw bad arrived. We went, 
at dusk in the evening, on board. The 
darogiffi was there; tWe was a good 
deal of conversation. Mr. Shaw asked 
him bow be had got so fat. The daro- 
gah produced a perwannah, and desired 
that H might be read ; it was read ; it 
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directed the assembly to be dispersed. 
The rajah said he had no assembly, but 
only his own servants. Mr. Shaw said 
to the darogah, ** See if there is any as- 
semblage; he said, ** The nazir is the 
principal person.” Somebody was sent 
to call the nazir, but he did not come. 
The darogah said that he made no com- 
plaint. A Persian letter was written by 
the moonsbee, addressed to the nazir. I 
remained. Mr. Shaw went away after 
this letter was drafted. I delivered this 
afterwards to the nazir; the nazir read 
it, and said, “ Very well, I will send if.” 
This was in the darogah’s presence. I 
was accompanied by Hurrischunder 
Moonshee, and two other persons. The 
day after, I was told at the thannah that 
another perwannah had just come, order- 
ing the rajah to be taken to Hooglily. 
This was not read. The darogah said* 
tliat he could not act without the order 
of tlie magistrate. Mr. Shaw wrote a 
letter to the magistrate of Burdwan. I 
went to deliver this to the nazir ; but he 
would not receive it, because it was an 
English letter, by an attorney, and he 
had no orders. I sent it to the magis- 
trate. Mr. Shaw went to a factory three 
or four coss from Culna. I remained at 
Culna until the next day at noon. That 
moniing 1 was in Mr. Shaw’s boat, and 
about half-past four I was awoke by my 
servant, who told me the sepoys were 
come. The sepoys discharged muskets. 
Most of the people in the boats were 
asleep. After the firing, Mr. Ogilvie 
came on board Mr. Shaw’s boat; he 
had a double-barrelled pistol in his hand. 
He asked me where Mr. Shaw was. I 
said, ” he had gone to the Pygaclia fac- 
tory.” He appeared to be angry. He 
examined some of the papers in the boat. 
1 fled that day, and came down in a boat 
to Calcutta. 1 saw no multitude of peo- 
ple at Culna, only in tens and twenties. 
It is a very populous place, and has 
miicli trade. It is customary for mer- 
chant-boats to carry tulwai*s. I liave 
been on a pilgrimage. I had twenty- 
four or twenty-five men with me. I do 
not think that Pertab’s train was dispro- 
portiozied to his assumed rank. 

Cross-examined. — This is the letter 
written by Mr. Shaw. (Letter pro- 
duced. ) The peon to whom it was given 
was not a r^ular runner, i cannot tell 
when it arrived. The whole of the per- 
waniiah w'as read; Mr. Shaw under- 
stood most of it, and I explained the 
rest. 1 did not explain any thing about 
arresting the rajah, or taking him to 
Hooghly, because it did not contain 
that. When I heard of the other per- 
wannah at the thannah, 1 did not men- 
tion it to the rajah nor to Mr. Shayir ; I 
was not told to mention it. 1' did ‘ not 
forget the circumstance; but 1 had ho 
(2 K) 
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reason to consider it sufficiently im- 
portant. I went into the rajah's boat 
and Mr. Shaw's that evening; but I 
did not see them ; I saw Mr. Shaw the 
next morning. I do not know whether 
there were any perwannahs before ; I 
should not know the perwannah if I saw 
it again; I did not read it myself. 
There were bonds and other papers in Mr. 
Shaw's boats; I do not know whether 
any of these bonds were from the rajah 
to Radakissen Bysack ; if you show me 
one, I will tell you ; I cannot say tor 
what purpose they were brought upon 
that expedition. I am one of the per- 
sons now charged at Hooghly with be- 
ing accessary to a disturbance and breach 
of the peace. 1 am now at large on se- 
curity. 

By the Judge. — I saw the prisoner 
while I was at Culna, not before the 
time wjien he came into the boat after 
firing. 

By a Juror. — I had not the perwan- 
nah in my hand, nor was 1 close enough 
to see it, so as to recognize it. 

Hurrochunder Chose examined. — I 
am in custody of the Mofussil police. 1 
was arrested on the 2d May at Burdwan. 
1 was liberated on security, on the Kith 
July. 1 was again arrested on the 27th. I 
presented a petition to the magistrate to 
come down to Calcutta. 1 know Pertab 
Chund ; 1 am his moonshee ; I accom- 
panied him to Culna. (A letter .shewn, 
purporting to be to the nazir. ) I wrote 
this at Culna, and Joynarain took it, and 
went with me to the nazir; this was 
after dusk on the 30th April. The nazir 
read it, and said that no answer to it was 
required. The nazir and darogali had 
been that morning on board Pertab’s 
boat. The nazir put a penvannah into 
his hand; he said that he had not 
eaten his victuals that morning. Pertab 
said that his vakeel would come in the 
afternoon, and the nazir might then re- 
turn. The nazir never came again. The 
darogah came that evening. 1 wrote the 
second letter that day ; 1 generally wrote 
the rajah's letters ; no one else did. He 
had one pinnace, seven or eight budge- 
rows, and three or four rowing-boats. 
There were lists of the boats and of the 
men. These were seized, and are at 
Hooghly. While' 1 was at Culna, the 
rajah went once on shore, in a tonjohn. 
There was no riot or noise, nor any dis- 
turbance, while 1 was at Culna. Be- 
tween the evening of April 90th and the 
morning of the 2d May, neither the daro- 
gah nor Uie nazir came on board. The 
raiah had sixty or seventy burkendpsses 
with him. They mounted guard; but 
they were not all armed. They yarded 
his boats, containing birds, music, wo- 
men, &c. 

« Cross-examined. (Four letters shewn^) 
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The first is not the rajah's ; it purports 
to be tlie writing of Radakistno Gosaul, 
the rajah's mooktear. He is the mook- 
tear who was sent to Burdwan ; it is 
not his hand-writing. The second letter 
is my hand- writing, and signed by the 
rajah, and was written at ^ntipore. 1 
know Ram Bux Tewarry; he used to 
go on errands. The third letter is in my 
hand-writing ; the writing on the out- 
side is not mine ; 1 do not know whose. 
This letter was written at Calcutta, be- 
fore I left Calcutta; the direction is 
mine. The fourth letter I do not know. 
I do not know whether these were given 
to Ham Bux Tewarry. All the rajah’s 
pai>ers were kept in the duflerkana boat ; 
I heard nothing about tlie taking of the 
rajah to Hooghly; I was at the thaii- 
Tiali with Joynarain. The darogah had 
brought and shewn to the ra.iah two or 
three perwannahs before. One related 
to the dispersion of the people ; this wa» 
five or six days before the reading of the 
other perwannahs in the boat. To this 
the rajah made answer, that the people 
were ids own attendants, and could ii,ot 
be denominated a concourse assembled 
to make a disturbance. The rajah did 
not dismiss any of his people, but sent a 
mooktear with a petition to Burdwan. 
Those persons who are in the jail at 
Bunhvau were the persons in the rajah's 
service, except four or five, who hap- 
pened to come to bathe on the morning 
of the 2d of May. We were going to 
Burdwan to indentify the rajah among 
his relatives, and then to adopt measures 
fur recovering his property. He was not 
going to seat himself on the puddae. 
There is nothing about that in the letters 
1 wrote. The rajah ordered his sword 
to be brought ; when lie landed, he had 
it drawn as lie walked on the bank, not 
all the time ; when he was coming back, 
he returned it to the sheath. Some 
others had swords. 1 saw a sepoy at the 
Sumaj Barree. Tlie rajah did not give 
orders to disarm him. I should have 
heard it, if given. There would have 
been a halt. There was no firing of 
guns nor beating of drums; but there 
were large crowds of people on the 
banks. Bamboo fences were put up by the 
darogah to prevent people tumbling in. 

Radakistno Gosaul examined. — I am 
a mooktear of Pertab. I was at Culna 
in April last. 1 went to Burdwan by 
his directions. I saw Mr. Ogilvie in his 
cutcherry. 1 took a durkhust witli a 
mookleamameh from the rajah. He said 
that he would not accept them, but that. 
1 must go to the judge. I said the 
Lord Saheb had written to ailbrd prp«> 
taction to the rajah, and it was incuoi-. 
bent on him to receive them. He 
me to make out a pelitipn in my owft 
name. There was no etgmped 
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there, and this caused a delay, and by 
the time it was obtained, the cutcherry 
was shut, and Mr. Ogilvie gone. On 
the Monday following, as I was going in 
a palkee along the street, I was met by 
Mr. Ogilvie, Mr. Shaw, Dr. Cheek, 
and a mooktear of Prawn Baboo's ; they 
were in a carriage, and alighted ; they 
stopped the palankeen, and examined 
my papers. 1 was then arrested and 
pinioned. 

Cross-examined. — I did give three 
letters once from the rajah to Ram Bux 
Tewarry; I do not know what they 
were about ; 1 should not know them if 
I saw them. One was to the Oosein of 
Beroor ; I think one was to the Ranee of 
Pucheet. 1 am one of those charged at 
llooghly. I am now at large on security. 

John Allen was called to prove the 
jurisdiction. 

Bheek Sing, soobadar, examined.-— 
I am a soobadar in the 3d reg. I was 
at Culna on the 2d of May ; I Avas 
coming from Byoonchee, where we were 
escorting treasure. There were two 
officers with two companies of sepoys, 
each eighty in number. I did not know 
Mr. Ogilvie by sight. Two gentlemen 
came, and 1 heard from the captain that 
one was the doctor and the other the 
magistrate. Byoonchee is six or eight coss 
from Culna. We reached Culna at three 
in the morning. Capt. Little ordered us 
to load Avith ball. Five gentlemen were 
then present, the two officers, the magis- 
trate, the doctor and a padre, and all 
were standing close together. After we 
had loaded, we proceeded to the bank. 
The captain told us that a great many 
people were assembled there, and that he 
expected there Avould be a battle, and 
that we were to be upon our guard. The 
companies were drawn up in a long line, 
double files, eighty in the front rank, 
eighty in the rear ; this was along the 
liank of the river. It extended six or 
seven hundred paces. I stood on the 
left dank of the first, and on the right of 
the second, between both. 1 saw no 
people on the banks. I saw fifty or sixty 
boats ; it was said that the rajah and 
his people were in tliem. The tew peo- 
ple that were visible when we arrived got 
under the roofs. The captain ^ook fif- 
teen of the grenadier company and 
fifteen of the light company, and pro- 
ceeded to the left with them ; he went 
on till he came opposite to where the 
budgerows were, and all the gentlemen 
were with him. They were about three 
hundred or four hundred paces from me. 
Two saiall dinghies put off from the 
middle of the stream; the burkendosses 
cfilled out to them to stop ; one stopped, 
the other did not. 1 heard a small 
repoft fiint, then several muskets in suc- 
cession, to the number of about fifty. I 
saw no commotion or disturbance among 


the boats. 1 heard an order given, “ maro /'* 
** maro /” preceding the firing. How could 
it take place without an order? This 
came from the place where these gentle- 
men were. I heard the cry, “ golee maro 
oosho r I was not near enough to hear 
who spoke. The firing stopped when a 
bugle was sounded, ** cease firing.'* The 
captain then ordered two havildars to 
proceed with two sections of sepoys to 
the other side of the river. The river 
was not very broad. Arms were found 
in the boat, swords and clubs. The people 
were taken prisoners. 

Cross-examined. — 'I'lic line was drawn 
up some space from the edge of the water* 
The police people were standing behind 
us when the firing commenced, and none 
were before. Some were alongside, on 
the left, when they cried out to the boats 
to stop ; they were where the gentle- 
men were standing. I would not have 
fired without the order of the officer. 
The officer’s order to fire is given in 
Hindoostanee. The word “ fire ” is now 
never given ; it (present). When 

successive or running shots are to be 
fired, on order is given beforehand for file 
firing. After that, there is the beat of 
a drum. If there is no drum, it may 
commence by word of mouth, or by a 
bugle, if there is a bugle. I was examined 
before at the police-office. I cautioned 
the men not to fire; tliis is usual. 
When the second firing took place, the 
captain ordered me to go to the left and 
forbid it: I did so. 1 cannot tell who 
gave the order maro /" 

The trial was adjourned at eight o'clock 

P.M. 

August 15. 

The trial recommenced at nine o'clock. 

l^aiichhin Alexander Maclean examined. 
— 1 am an ensign in the 26th rcg. N. I. 
I was at Culna on 2d May, with troops. 
I saw Mr. Ogilvie about sixteen miles 
from ('ulna at six in the morning ; 
he wished Capt. Little to march to 
Culna. There was a letter before from 
Mr. O. to Capt. L. I left at five in the 
evening with Mr. O. The latter had 
remained at that place since the morning. 
We reached Culna about twelve o'clock 
at night. I saw the troops at Culiia 
about three o’clock; the number was 
from one hundred and thirty to one hun- 
dred and fifty ; they were then remain- 
ing a short distance out of the village; 
with them were Capt. Little, Mr. Oglivie, 
Dr. Cheek, and Mr. Alexander. Capt. 
L. ordered the sepoys to march to 
river side. Previously to that, Caph L* 
asked Mr. O. whether Pertab Chund was 
to be taken dead or alive ? and Mr. O. 
said yes.*' (The witness added if, ’* 
or some other words, in this answer 
after the words ** dead or alive but 
upon being again questioned, he said he 
had recalled the word, and that he did 
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not “ if be attempted to escape*** 
but checked himself before doing so. 
Upon further questioning, the witness 
said, that if he added the words, he did 
not intend it ; that in fact Capt L. did not 
say the w'ord, though it was so reported 
afterwards.) Capt. L. ordered the troops 
to load at the choke. The order was 
given in English, ** prime and load 
this implied to load with ball-cartridge. 
They loaded ^vith ball. Mr. Ogiivie could 
have heard the order at the time. When 
the troops reached the river*side, they 
hied along the shore. The length of the 
line was two hundred or three hundred 
yards, perhaps. 1 saw some natives on 
the shore ; they begun to collect, but 
there was no great crowd together. There 
were boats in the river, and alongside, 
and they appeared crowded with people 
moving about. Capt. L. called out in 
Iliudoostanee, but i do not understand 
enough to know what was said. 1 then 
went to my company, to a dilfereiit end 
of the line. Previously to that, I heard 
nothing said by ]\Ir. O. There was firing. 
When I reached my company. 1 was 
al>out fifty yards from Mr. O. Before I 
reached the end, the firing commenced. 
I heard one musket firetl, and shortly 
alter, several others. The single musket 
w'os fired rather to the left of the centre ; 
the other shots were a running fire along 
each side. About twenty or thirty mus- 
kets, I iTelieve, were fired. 1 saw some- 
body go on board the boats, but 1 do not 
remember whether it was after or before 
the fii’ing. The bugle sounded cease 
firing.’* Capt. L. then went on board. 
There was a search for arms made by 
Mr. O. I saw some collected on the 
bank; there were swords, shields and 
clubs. No resistance was offered in my 
sight. 1 saw no riot. Mr. Ogiivie had 
a double-lwrelled pistol. 

Cross-examined. — It is a very short 
time since 1 joined the Bengal army. 
This is the first time 1. was on active 
service. We were escorting twelve lacs 
of treasure when we were called away. 

1 followed my superior officer, of course. 
Wiiatever orders were given, were given 
to Capt. Little, and he can best speak. 
There was no medical man of our corps. 
Dr. Cheek was there; he came from 
Burdwan. The order to load was gene- 
ral; we^ had no blank cartridge. I do 
not know whether sepoys will obey any 
othei^. prder than one of a military officer. 

I stpv, a letter from Mr. Alexander to 
Dr. Cheek. I cannot say whether the 
firing commenced accidentally or other- 
j h^rd no order given. Ci^t. L. 
was done to where the first shot was 
iir^. t heard no signal to fire by 
bugte. . 

By die Judge. - tI heard no persons . 
cftll'but iuiy thing before the firing. 

^Baboo Tewarry- examiiiecL— I am a 


sepoy in tlie 3d regt. N. I. 1 was witli 
my company at Culna on the 2d of IVIay. 
W'e were on the bank of the river early 
that morning. 1 was on the left side of 
the line, in the light company. We came 
along ill sections. I saw boats and 
budgeruws in the mid-stream. A boat 
was proceeding, and not attending to 
the prohibition lo proceed; the magistrate 
fired a pistol at the boat. I was at that 
time moving up to the line, which was 
not completed. I was passing close by 
the magistrate. At the time that the 
pistol was fired, every body was talking. 
The magistrate, the darogah, the nazir, 
and others, were calling out, maro / 
maroT After the order to fire with ball, 
tlie muskets began firing. I'he magis- 
trate and the other gentlemen gave the 
order to fire with ball. The people in 
tlie boats were sitting out. There was 
no kind of riot or disturbance. J did 
not go bito the lioats. Forty or fifty 
muskets were fired, when the bugle 
sounded to cease firing. I saw about 
twenty or twenty-five old broken swords. 
There was a second firing after the first 
had ceased on the sound of the bugle ; 
this second firing took place on the ra- 
jah’s jumping into the river. The gen- 
tlemen, that is, the magistrate, the cap- 
tain, and the rest, cried out, ** The rajah 
is escaping ; golee ke maro /** TJiis was 
the occasion of the second firing; ten or 
twenty shots were fired by the sepoys. 
The gentlemen, taking the muskets out of 
the hands of the sepoys, also fired. It 
ceased when the rajah got over to the 
other side out of reach. He was after- 
wards arrested, with several men. 

Cross-examined. — By the “ gentle- 
men,” I mean the magistrate, Capt. Lit- 
tle, Ensign Maclean, Dr. Check, and the 
Padre Alexander. They all took muskets^ 
and fired. I saw the padre fire ! When 
the magistrate fired, he gave his pistol to 
a servant to hold, who fired also. The 
pistol-shot fired by Mr. Ogiivie was the 
first shot I beard fired. 

Koda Bux examined.— I am a havil- 
dar. I was with my company at Culna 
on the 2d of May; Mr. Ogiivie was 
there. Early in the morning, we went 
to tlie banks of tbe river. Capt. Little 
told tbe sepoys, that they must be care- 
ful, because tlie rajah was present with 
many armed men. The troops were or- 
dered to draw up in two lines or ranks. 
The length was about 400 paces hpm 
one extremity to the other. I was in 
the middle of the line, near the captain. * 
J saw fifty or sixty boats in the river. 
W^e had extended to the right and left 
opjMJisite tlie boats. The boats were forty 
or fifty paces from us. Nobody called ; 
out to the people in the boats in. the 
midffie ; but when tbe boats near^ dliOBe 
were moving off, they were told not to 
go. Upon a dinghy In the mid-stream 
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moving away, orderg were given to fire 
hall, to frighten them. The order was to 
fire in the air over the boats. Upon this, 
three or four shots were fired, lint upon 
this having no effect in stopping them, 
orders were given to fire upon them, that 
they were taking away the rajah. The 
magistrate was about seven paces from 
me ; he was moving about, giving di- 
rections, and arranging matters. The 
order was “ maro /’* and then balls were 
fired. Fifty or sixty muskets were dis- 
charged. Tlie bugle sounded, and the 
firing ceased. After that 1 know of no 
other firing, for I then went by the cap- 
tain's orders to the other side. 1 arrest- 
ed the rajah. 1 saw sixty or eighty wea- 
pons, chiefly swords, two or three guns, 
and one pistol. One gun was rotten, 
another was an English double-barrelled. 
The swords were native six-anna tul- 
wars. The troops loaded with ball be- 
fore leaving Culna, by the orders of the 
captain. Mr. Ogilvie was present. 

Cross-examined.— I am an old soldier, 
and 1 have been in some battles. Some- 
times we fire with word of command; 
but if the enemy come suddenly, we do 
not 'i^Tiit. I did not hear wdiat direc- 
tions were given to the nazir and darogah. 
My duty was to attend to my command- 
ing officer. I did not see the padre fire; 
but he may have fired. 

Jly the Judge. — I was standing seven 
or eight paces from the gentlemen, lie- 
hind them, when the firing took place. 
All five were together, until Ensign Mac- 
lean went away to the left. The ensign 
Avent away after the firing commenced. 
1 did not see the magistrate fire any 
thing. I was looking sometimes to the 
right and sometimes to the left. The 
order was given by the captain to fire 
overhead, when the boats were in the 
mid -stream. Three or four muskets were 
then fired. Afterwards, when the boats 
got close to the others in the mid-stream, 
the magistrate said, ** maro /" He also 
said, that the rajah was getting away in 
the boats. I distinctly recollect hearing 
the magistrate using these words. 1 do 
not confound what the magistrate said 
with what the others said, because tli^ 
voices of natives are very different from 
that of Europeans. The other Euro- 
peans were not standing close to th& ma- 
gistrate. Upon this being said, the balls 
were fired. When the order was given, 
the nyah was in the boat. No one else 
gave an order. There is some difference 
in the account which 1 now give, and 
the account I have given before, because 
1 only speak to the questions put to me; 
the t questions are not the same. 1 do 
notitrecoHeot Whether I< said that the 
captain ^ned iii the cry, “ maro /*’ He 
didaot join^ I never said at the police. 
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that we would not have fired on the or- 
ders of the magistrate. 

By a Juror. — I saw a pistol in the 
hand of the magistrate, but no musket. 

Gounleen Dobay examined. — I am a 
sepoy in the 3d N. I. Last May, 1 was 
at Culna. I was with my company early 
in the morning. I saw Mr. Ogilvy there ; 
he was moving about. I saw boats and 
budgerows in the river. There was firing, 
on the orders of the captain and magis- 
trate. A boat was coining from the east- 
ward, which was forbidden to proceed to 
join the budgerows ; it went on. and the 
magistrate said in Hindoostanee, ** fire at 
the banchoots, they will not obey orders.’* 
Upon that, ten or twenty balls were fired. 
The captain then caused the bugles to 
sound “ cease firing." Before this, there 
was no firing. The Captain gave no 
orders until tlie boat disobeyed ; he then 
said, “ fire at them with ball ; they will 
not obey orders.” The magistrate was 
four or five paces from me. 

Cross-examined. — There were no mus- 
kets fired befoi*e the ten or twenty of 
which I spoke. 1 have always given 
the same accounts of this transaction. 
At the police-office, I only answered 
to the questions put to me, and I do the 
same here. 1 do not recollect having 
siiid that any muskets were first fired in 
the air. (After some prevarication, the 
witness confessed, that an order Avas first 
given by the captain to fire three or 
four muskets in the air, and that he bad 
stated this at the police.) There avbs no 
interval betAveen these discharges and 
the ten or twenty muskets. 1 do not 
knoAv whether the first three or four 
were aimed at the lioats or fired over. 
The magistrate was not standing in front 
of us ; if he iiad, he might have been shot. 
(The witness was asked whether he had 
not said at tlie police-office that all tiic 
European gentlemen Avere standing to- 
gether ; this he at first seemed to deny, 
but, after some shuffling, admitted.) I 
suppose all the others must have heard 
the magistrate give the order “ maro r* • 
I saAV the magistrate with the pistol in 
his hand ; I did not see him with a mus- 
ket ; 1 did not see him fire the pistol. I 
did not see the padre or the doctor take 
a musket and fire on the boats. 

By the Judge.— Immediately upon the 
three or four muskets being fired, the 
other ten or twenty were fired; there 
was no interval. The captain gave orders 
to two or three to fire overhead, and im- 
mediately after, the general order to fire 
was given. The captain did not join in 
this second order. (The Judge remarked 
tliat this was a contradiction of himself 
in express terms. ) 

Dwarka Sing examined. — I was at 
Culna witli my company on the 2d of 
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May. We were in line. I was in the 
centre. Some boats were moving on the 
river. The magistrate desired them to 
be brought to the shore. The captain, 
the lieutenant (ensign), the doctor, the 
magistrate, and the padre, were all to- 
gether. An order was given, when the 
boats would not obey the orders, to fire 
at them with ball. The magistrate fired 
his pistol. About forty muskets were 
discharged. The bugle sounded to cease 
firing. After that, five or ten muskets 
were fired on the right The bugle did 
not sound again. There was no riot, and 
no resistance offered. There may have 
been 250 or 300 police people and chap- 
FBSsees altogether. 

Cross-examined. — 1 did not see the 
pistol fired. I said so at the police. 
(This is different from the deposition 
taken. ) All the gentlemen were together, 
ten or twenty paces from me on my right. 
I should have got into trouble, if 1 had 
fired without oMers. There were vacant 
spaces between the sepoys in front of the 
magistrate ; he aimed between the 
sepoys, through these spaces. 1 saw 
him. The captain ^ve the first order. 
I attended only to his order. 

By the Judge. — No other person gave 
the order but the captain. 

Golaum Hyder examined. — 1 am a 
havildar in the 3d regt. ; I was at Culna 
on the 2d May witli my company ; we 
were in line on the banks of the river ; 
Mr. Ogilvie was there. There were five 
gentlemen. The magistrate was moving 
backward and forward. I heard firing. 
Two shots were first fired, by order of 
tile captain ; he told them to fire over 
two boats making off. The magistrate 
said “ maro /’* Several shots were fired. 
The firing ceased when the bugle 
sounded. I saw afterwards some guns 
and broken swords. I saw a man in the 
boats who was shot through the chest ; I 
do not know his name. I afterwards 
heard that he was a Brahmin. The man 
was still alive. 

Cross-examined. — I heard the magis- 
trate give the order. The captain gave 
an order to fire two guns over to the sky 
(asmon ko). I gave the same accoimt at 
the police-office. 1 did then say. that 
the i^istrate said ^^maro /" (There was 
nothing said about the order of the magis- 
trate in this witness’s deposition at the 
police.) I also stated at the police, that 
Mr. Ogilvie said, ** the rajah is escap- 
ing ; follow me to the boats.” After the 
two shots were fired to the sky, 1 heard 
no other order given. I saw the magis- 
trate with a pistol, but 1 did not see him 
fire it. I did not see him take a musket 
or fire. 

Capt. William Little^ —(not examined 
«iAchiet} 
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Cross-exaitiined.— >1 commanded the 
detachment at Culna. 1 was called upon 
by the magistrate of Burdwan to give 
aid. I was escorting treasure, to a large 
amount. 1 have a letter, which 1 then 
received from the magistrate, Mr. Ogil- 
vie ; in consequence of this I halted. Mr. 
O. joined me at Byoonchee. 1 pro- 
ceeded to Culna in the evening. The 
troops were drawn up on the banks of the 
river. A firing took place. 1 should say 
decidedly that the firing was the con- 
sequence of a misapprehension of the 
orders on the part of the sepoys. Nobody, 
to my knowledge, or in my hearing, gave 
any orders to fire at the people in the 
boats. I never heard Mr. Ogilvie give 
any orders to the sepoys. 1 understood 
from Mr. O. that his intention was to 
arrest Pertab and his followers. I appre- 
hended that there was a great probability 
of resistance being offered. 1 did not see 
the magistrate fire a musket or pistol, 
nor Mr. Alexander, nor Dn Cheek. The 
first time I met Mr. Ogilvie, after the 
firing, he expressed his regret. The 
transaction displeased me very much. 1 
took the sepoys to task. Between ninety 
and hundred arms, chiefly swords, were 
taken fmm the sepoys, who had taken 
them from Pertab’s people. This was 
besides the weapons taken by the burken- 
dosses. I took a seik chucka (sharp dirk) 
among the weapons. I delivered 337 
prisoners over. Nearly 300 were fight- 
ing men. After Pertab was in my tent, 
a prisoner, there was a large concourse of 
people, some 30,000, between 12 o’clock 
and sunset. There were great crowds on 
the march with him to Hooghly. I heard 
no cry of “ maro / maro /” before the firing. 
The running shots followed the first two 
immediately. 'I believe this arose from a 
misconception of orders. 

Re-examined.— There may have been 
a cry of “ maro /” after the firing. There 
was a caution given to the boats, not to 
move off. The crowds did not attempt to 
rescue, but they were rather insolent. 
The fighting men were of various castes ; 
about thirty were body servants of the 
rajah. They were under my charge 
about five days, and none of them denied 
belonging to Pertab. 1 am not aware 
that any inquiry was instituted as to the 
breach of military discipline on the part 
of the sepoys in firing without orders. 
The firing was from mistake. 

Maddoosoodun examined.— I am a 
doctor. 1 went to Culna last May. 1 
saw Terrachund Chuckabutty; he had 
been shot in the -left breast, and was in 4 
very dangerous state. 1 saw him at the< 
padre’s school on the 4th of May; it 
was by the order of Dr. Cheek. He died 
on the 20th of May, in the hospital of 
Burdwan/ • V - 
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Cross-examined.— 'There is a regular 
European surgeon attached to the hos- 
pital ; his name is Dr. Cheek. My re- 
ports are regularly made to him : I made 
my reports to him in this case. I was 
not present at the moment he died, nor 
was I present at the post mortem exami- 
nation. The body was opened and exa- 
mined by Dr. Cheek. 

By the Judge. — I was not present 
when the body was opened by Dr. Cheek. 
The man told me, when he Mras in a dy- 
ing state, that he was wounded at Culna. 
1 do not think he had then any expec- 
tation of recovery. 

Sir «/. Grcmt said, he thought Dr. 
Cheek must be called, as the best evi- 
dence procurable must be given by the 
prosecution of the death, and of all facts 
to be determined. 

George Nicholas (!!heek examined.— 
1 am the civil surgeon of Burdwan. 
Terrachund Chuckabutty was in the 
hospital there last May. lie died on the 
2()tfa, of a gun-shot wound. I examined 
the body after death. 1 have not the 
slightest doubt of the cause of his death. 
He received the wound at Culna on the 
2d of May. 1 saw him hfteeii minutes 
afterwards. 

Cross-examined. — I accompanied Mr. 
Ogilvie olHcially from Burdwan. I was 
aware that no medical man was with 
Capt. Little’s party. It was in conse- 
quence of this that 1 was taken. At 
Byoonchee we fell in with Capt. L. 
I heard Mr. O. say that there were 250 
men at Culna, and he required Capt. L.*s 
assistance in apprehending them. Tie 
said, ** 1 think they will resist the police, 
but with the military there will be no 
resistance,” or words to that effect. At 
Mr. Alexander's house we had a conver- 
sation, at which Mr. O.^ Capt. L., 
and myself were present. 1 had written 
a letter to Mr. Alexander, by the direc- 
tions of Mr. O. I received an answer 
to this, which answer was delivered 
to Mr. O. This took place through me, 
because Mr. O. wished it to be kept se- 
cret from his darogah and nazir. (These 
letters put in and proved.) When we 
went to Culna, we first went to the 
thannali. The nazir spoke to Mr. O. ; 
but 1 do not know what he said. About 
half an hour or more after we arrived, 
the detachment came up. This was aoout 
midnight. About day-break we went to 
the choke. Before that, Mr. O. said to 
Capt« L. , ** I shall call upon the sou-disant 
nyah to surrender, and tell the men to lay 
down their arms ; and I shall then send 
the . darogah to apprehend them. That 
failings 1 shall m^e the matter over to 
Capt. Little.” After the firing, 1 saw 
thewnaair. The darogah and some of 
the police .were there. A few minutes 
after the troops were drawn in line altmg 
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the top of the bank, 1 heard some persons 
bawling out. I was too for off to hear 
the words, or to see the persons. I was 
a considerable way to the left of the line ; 
Mr. Alexander was with me. Capt. L. 
and Mr. O. were on my left. 1 am 
speaking as I stood focing the water. The 
magistrate was too far for me to hear 
wluit he said. I saw the darogah step- 
ping from the bank into a boat. I heard 
one musket- shot at the end of the line. 
Soon afterwards, two more shots-— then 
a running fire down the line. After this 
I saw three or four men swimming, at 
whom some shots were fired. The bugle 
did not sound until the end of the firing. 
After the firing, Mr. Ogilvie said when 
I met him, “ how very unfortunate the 
firing was ! I never gave any order." It 
was not then known that any one liad 
been hurt. Mr. O. had a douhle-har- 
relled pistol belonging to Mr. Barlow, 
the judge of Burdwan. Mr. Barlow at 
his house gave one to Mr. O. just before 
we set out, and the other to me. I handed 
it to Capt. 1j. with all the powder, caps, 
and balls. Both were loaded by Mr. 
Barlow. Mr. O.'s pistol was not dis- 
charged, to my knowledge. I have fre- 
quently heard Mr. O. express a disincli- 
nation to employ the military. In con- 
sequence of a note which I received on a 
slip of Bcngallee paper from Mr. O., 1 
went to him, and found him and Mr. 
Shaw together. Mr. O. showed me a 
letter from Capt. Hannington. Previous 
to this, I was not required by Mr. O. to 
attend him to Culna. 

lic-examined. — I have lieard that Padre 
Alexander was once in the artillery. 1 
should have been surprised, however, to 
have seen him take a musket. I did not 
see the bout push off, which the darogah 
was getting into. Capt. Little gave the 
order to load. We were then standing 
all together in the choke. 1 do not know 
whether any one was sent to summon the 
rajah to surrender before the firing. I 
do not know whether Mr. Oglivie exa- 
mined any one upon oath. T saw no great 
crowd upon the boat before the firing, 
and no tumult or disturbance. 

Mr. Clarke now proposed to read the 
following documentary evidence put in : 
— The memorial of Pertab Chund to the 
Deputy Governor of Bengal, for aid and 
safe escort to Burdwan ; the minute upon 
this, refusing the prayer of the petition ; 
Mr. Halliday’s ofUdal letter to Mr. 
Ogilvie, forwarding a copy of the memo- 
rial, and preparing him for the possibility 
of disturbance; the two letters written 
by Pertab Chund to the nazir and daro- 
g^. These were objected to, on the 
ground that it did not yet appear that 
they had ever reached Mr. Ogilvie himself 
before the transaction, and that they could 
not therefore be identified with bim, until 
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some ground was laid for the presump- 
tion, that they had influenced his conduct. 
On the other hand, it was submitted, 
that these letters were admissible evi- 
dence at all events : that, in the first 
place, there was a sufficient evidence to 
go to the jury of the fact of their receipt 
by Mr. O. before the transaction ; and 
that, secondly, even without such pre- 
sumptive proof, the letters were evidence 
to show that Pertab was not acting in 
disobedience to the orders of the magis- 
trate. 

Sir John Grant thought that, as part of 
the case related to the question of the 
legality or illegality of Pertab's acts and 
intentions, the letters were clearly admis- 
sible in reference to that matter. 

The Knglish letter, written by Mr. 
Shaw to Mr. Ogilvie, was not tendered, 
and it was admitted not to have reached 
Mr. O. until after the (hilna transaction. 
This closed the case for the prosecution, 
and the Court adjourned about eight 
o’clock Y. M. 

. August 16. 

The trial re-commenced at ten o’clock 
this morning. 

Sir J. Grant asked the prisoner whe- 
ther he had any thing to say in his defence, 
as his counsel were not permitted to sid- 
dress the court on his behalf, except on 
points of law. 

Mr. Ogilvie said he had written out 
pn address, which he was afraid he was 
unable to undertake the exertion of rejwl- 
ing, and he hoped the court would allow 
a friend to act as his substitute. 

Sir J. Grant said the court would 
allow the address to be read by any gen- 
tleman whom Mr. O. might name. 

Mr. E. A. Samuells w^as then named 
by Mr. Ogilvie, and read the following 
address ; — 

** My Lord and Gentlemen of the Jury. 
After all that has been said and published 
respecting this unhappy affair at Culna, 
singled out and pursued as T have been 
by every kind of charge, I yet owe to 
my prosecutors — whoever they be— my 
thanks for this opportunity of bringing 
the whole matter to a public judicial in- 
vestigation. The result I trust will sa- 
tisfy not only you, w'hom it is my first 
object to convince, but the Government 
and the public at large, that throughout 
the whole transaction I did nothing but 
what my duty as a magistrate, and the 
official orders and reports on which I was 
Itound to act, compelled me to ; and tliat 
even the misapprehension of orders, which 
Capt. Little has deposed to, and which 
led to all the mischief that ensued, is one 
.for which I can in no sense be held res- 
ponsible, either legally or morally. 

** I presume there are few of you who 
are ignorant that the duties of a mofiissil 
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magistrate are far more varied and more 
anxious than those of an English jus- 
tice of the peace; that his authority is 
to be exercised over a far greater space — 
his responsibility far more serious ; and 
that his neglect of duty would probably 
induce not local inconvenience, but gene- 
ral danger and confusion: yet even in 
England, where all is well ordered under 
domestic tribunals, with a numerous 
magistracy always at hand, tumultiioiis, 
and still more, armed assemblages of peo- 
ple may be put down and dispersed by 
the magistrate in person without any 
formal warrant ; and in case of disobe- 
dience, he may resort to force to disperse 
or arrest the refractory, and should death 
ensue, the magistrate would be liable to 
no charge, even of manslaughter. His 
lordship will tell you that such is the law 
of Phigland, and will further inform you, 
that a state of active riot or disturbance 
is not necessary to give the magistrate 
such authority, but tliat the existence of 
an assembluge of persons suificient for 
the purposes of terror and intiinidatioii is 
quite enough to authorize the magistrate 
to act. Such too is the law of all nations 
where <*ivil policy jirevails. In no place 
is such ]) 0 wcr more necessary to the ma- 
gistrate than in provinces acquired and 
held by conquest; where every local 
affray may swell out into general tumult, 
and speedily assume the character of se- 
dition or rebellion. Some of you, gentle- 
men, may perhaps recollect, as a case in 
point, the altair of the Moulvces in the 
neighbouring district of Baraset, and 
there are not wanting many similar 
instances. 

“ You have it in evidence that I was 
magistrate of the populous district of 
Burdwan, the residence of the most pow- 
erful zemindar under tlie Company’s do- 
minion, whose possessions extend far and 
wide over that and the adjoining zillahs. 
You have heard that the present zemin- 
dar is an infant, an adopted son of the 
late llajah Tejehunder, still under the 
tutelage of his natural father. Prawn Ba- 
boo, whose administration of these vast 
possessions has rendered the family un- 
popular in the extreme. You have heard 
that a pretender to the raj started up as it 
were from the grave, under circumstances 
marvellous even to absurdity, but not 
the less likely on that account to excite 
the ])BS8ions and credulity of such a 
population ; that he appear^ in Baiicoora 
in 1835, in the character of a fukeer,.and 
gathered a tumultuous rabble about him, 
with which he paraded the district, and 
but for the decisive conduct of the ma- 
gistrate, would have spread confusion 
throughout the whqle county ; that ho 
was arrested, tried, and convict. Vcm 
will find it to have been for the eanie 
fence, pf tumultuous assemhiage 
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resistance to the constituted authorities 
for which he whs arrested by me at Culna, 
and is now taking his trial. He under- 
went his sentence of six months* impri- 
sonment, and was discharged on recogni- 
zance and sureties of the peace for twelve 
months more. That period had scarcely 
expired, when you find him at Culna, 
with a fleet of forty or fifty boats, and a 
retinue of people armed and unarmed, 
stated by himself, in his letter to the 
nazir, to amount to three hundred and 
forty two, of whom no loss than one 
Imndred and seventy confess themselves 
to be fighting* men, and avowed his in- 
tended progress to Burdwan, for the 
ostensible purpose of procuring evidence 
of his identity; but, as it would seem 
from intercepted letters to the neigh- 
bouring rajahs and zemindars, with the 
reiil purpose of seating himself on the 
guddee of the raj, on which he invites 
them with their followers to sec him 
reinstated. You will not suppo.se that 
the public authorities could sit idly by 
while such doings were in hand. You 
have already before you the minute of the 
Deputy Governor of Bengal upon the 
pret'^nder’s application, with tlic orders 
of Government to myself thereon ; a 
previous order had been received by me, 
which will also be laid before you, as well 
as tile letter of the superinteridaiit of po- 
lice, the perwaiinahs or warrants i.s.siied by 
myself, tlie returns or reports, at first of 
the darogali, and ultimately of the daro- 
gah jointly with the nazir, whom I had 
been obliged to despatch to the spot. 
You wili find that my orders in the first 
instance were to prevent the invasion of 
the district by this <lisorderiy concourse, 
and afterwards to disperse them. Those 
orders being reported to have been set at 
nought, my last perwannas were to dis- 
perse them and arrest the pretender. One 
of these orders is that which was served 
in the presence of Mr. Shaw; you will 
judge whether it has been truly repre- 
sented. The last report received by me 
wt» on the SOtti April, apprizing me of 
the continued contumacy and resistance to 
both darogah and nazir, and that the 
arrest could not be mtule without blood- 
shed, or even toss of life. This also you 
will have before you. I had scarcely 
received it, when a communication 
reached me from Capt. Hanyngtofi, a.ssis- 
taat under Capt. Wilkinson, the political 
agent for Mauhhoom, which likewise 
shall be presented to you. Its alarming 
tenor determined my proceedings. After 
consulting with the other official gentle- 
nien the statiou, 1 wrote to Capt. 

belt; his treasure-party, joined 
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ceeiled to that place, as you have heard de- 
posed. Before adverting to the evidtiiee 
of the transaction itself, allow me to re- 
quest your attention to a niis-staternent 
in the opening of tlie counsel for the 
prosecution, by no means unimportant, 
lie told you that it was I who ordered 
the men to loail with ball, at the efioAs— 
a statement wholly unwarranted either 
by the depositions at the police, or by 
any you have heard in this court. You 
will, therefore, dismiss from your minds 
this gratuitous misrepresentation. 

“ The evidence of the occurrence at 
Culna, with whicii the prosecutor wouUL 
have closed his rase had he not been 
compelled very reluct aiitly to produce 
Capt. Little and Dr. Cheek, muse be too 
fresh in your memory to require much 
comment. It was that of persons under 
trial themselves, and implicated so deeply 
ill the transaction, as to have the strong- 
est possible motive for perverting the 
truth ; or of sepoys, in whom you cannot 
but have remarked a strong anxiety to 
rid themselves of the consequences of 
a misconception of orders, which had 
proved so disastrous, and threatened 
them with heavy responsibility. There 
is no other way of accounting for the la- 
byrinth of contradictions in which their 
statements have involved the case. As 
to the evidence of Ensign Maclean, there 
is really nothing in it that can affect me. 
My plan of proceeding, which 1 openly 
aiiH repeatedly expressed at Culna, was 
to take the offenders and transmit them 
to Hooghly and Burdw’an for trial — to 
do HO by means of the civil power if pos- 
sible ; blit if cJiat sliould fail, to hand the 
matter over to Capt. l.ittle and his de- 
tachment. The circumstances of the 
case fully warranted my calling out the 
military ; but they were called in more 
to overawe resistimce tlxan for any active 
purjiose. The expression deposed to by 
Ensign Maclean, of taking the prisoners 
dead or alive, had reference omy to the 
case of resistance, which you have heard 
we all anticipated, and which, as his 
lordship, 1 doubt not, will tell yoh, 
would have justified me in proceeding 
even to extremities. That my intention 
was to resort to military force only 
in the event of resistance, must be 
clear from the fact which you will al- 
ready have inferred from Dr. Cheek’s 
deposition -and which will be fhlly con- 
firmed— that when the firing unfortu- 
nately commenced, the darog^ was in 
the very act of stepping into a boat to 
summon the party to surrender. A few 
minutes later, and lie would himself have 
been exposed to the fire of the troops. 
But what say the other English gentle- 
men who were present on the occasion, 
and whose production as witnesses was 
extracted with so much difficulty? llieir 
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sttttetiientB, I submit, have entirely exone- 
rated me from this charge. I will not 
detain you with commenting oh their 
evidence, or on that of Mr. Alexander, 
Which remains to be heard. I leave it 
to yourselves to give it the weight it de- 
serves. I am sensible that it may ap- 
pear to you that the object in view 
might have been effected without the 
employment of military ; but I beg you 
to observe, that such is not the opinion 
of Capt. Little, and it would have been 
highly culpable in me to expose ray au- 
thority to the hazard of a repulse. Hut 
in truth the question is not whether the 
actual state of matters at Culna required 
the interference of the military, but whe- 
ther the nature of my information was 
such as to warrant rny resort to a mea- 
sure so much against my inclination. 
That information will be fully before you : 
it will be for you to pronounce your 
judgment upon it. On that information 
1 was bound to act by the laws and re- 
gulations which I was appointed to ad- 
minister. 

It is hardly necessary for me, after 
Capt. Little and Dr. Cheek's evidence, 
to disclaim having myself either bred or 
ordered others to fire. The imputed cry 
of * maro f mnro I ' as proceeding from 
ray lips, is equally destitute of reasonable 
or consistent testimony to support it. 
My conduct and expressions, 1)orh before 
and after the transaction, will, 1 should 
hope, convince you of the utter falsehoofl 
of the allegation. One word, and 1 have 
done. If any thing in my conduct on 
this occasion, or in any act of my pre- 
vious life, has led you to believe for one 
moment that 1 could be capable of any 
thing so wanton, so reckless, and so un- 
£nglish, as to have proceeded to the 
river side with a deliberate intent to di- 
rect a military fire upon a sleeping 
crowd. I am content to he delivered 
over to every penalty the law can inflict 
for such an outrage on humanity.” 

The record of conviction of Pertab 
Chund was then put in and read ; by 
which it appeared that, in 18*%, Aluck 
Shah, aJiaa Pertab Chund, had been con- 
victed of assembling men in arms and 
setting at defiance the coiisti tilted autho- 
rities, and sentenced to six months* im- 
prisonment. and to find sureties to keep 
the peace for one year. 

An order of Government, in the form 
of a letter to Mr. Ogilvie. in June 18*37, 
approving his conduct towards Pertab, 
and directing care to be taken that no 
. disturbance should arise. 

The following witnesses were then 
called and examined by Messrs. Prinsep 
'and Aforlon, counsel for Mr. Ogilvie. 

Luckeynarain Ghose, Fotiidarry she- 
ristadar of llurdwan, proved the perwan- 
wdia is&ujed by Mr. Ogiiv'ie, and tlie re- 
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ports received at Bnrdwan frikn the da- 
rogah and nazir of Culna. The ofiieial 
seal of the thunnah was appended to all 
the reports ; unusual despatch had been 
employed in forwarding the perwamiahs 
relating to Pertab, expresses having been 
used instead of the regular dawk. 

Captain John Caulfield Ilanyngtofi, de- 
puty political agent to the Governor- 
general for the S. W. Frontier. — I have 
been in this district about three years. 
On the 26th of April last, T wrote circulars 
to the magistrates of Bnrdwan and Baii- 
coorah, and other adjoining districts, en- 
closing a copy of a letter written to Capt. 
Wilkinson, the Govern or-generars politi- 
cal agent — (letters put in and provcxl) 
— this was in consequence of the appre. 
hension of a man culled Ram Bux Te- 
warry, who was carrying several letters 
from Pertab Chund to the wealthy zeiniii- 
dars of llic districts in question. I re- 
member l*ertab Cbiind making his appear- 
ance in my district, about three years 
since, with a large assemblage of fol- 
lowers. ?Ie had been a faqueer, and was 
known by some as Aluck Shah : this 
may mean * invisible king.* lie made 
himself known to me as the claimant of 
the raj of Burdwan. The whole dis- 
trict was in a considerable state of agita- 
tatioii and excitement. I think this has 
been very much the case since, and there 
would be much ground fur alarm if he 
made his appearamre in those parts. It 
was .shortly after his first appeal once in 
my district that he W'as arrested for the 
disturlmrice at Baiicoorah. 

Huliert Barlow, judge of the zillah of 
Burdwan. —I remember Mr. Ogilvie 
going from thence to Culna. 1 know he 
received two or three Persian re]»orts be- 
fore he started. I saw Capt. Hanyngton*s 
letter in Mr. 0.*s hand. We had a con- 
ver.sation at the time. He is my sulior- 
diiiate ufheer. I do not know that the 
conversation was official. Mr Shavve, the 
assistant magistrate, was there. 1 advised 
the military to be called in when we went. 
I gave him one of niy pistols, and the 
other to Dr. (!!heek; 1 think they are 
quite new pistols. 1 received the pistol 
Imck from Mr. O. loaded. There was a 
strong feeling prevailing in the district 
concerning Pertab. X have known Mr* O. 
since last February. I should certainly 
not say that he was reckless of human life. 

Maryrick Arthur Goffin Shawe, assis- 
tant magistrate at Burdwan. — I remem- 
ber seeing Capt. Hanyngton’s lettdr in 
Mr. Ogilvie's band, on the 30th of April; 
Dr. Cheek came in afterwanls. i know 
that it was in consequence of this letter 
that Mr. O. determined upon going* to 
Culna. ' - 

( The letter of Capt ' Hfiinytigtoh to Ulir. 
Ogilvie, with the enclosed iJoftiinWdisiiion 
from the former^ ft very strong lettelbi 
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lating to the probable intentions of Fer- 
tabCiiund, derived ehieily from intercepted 
letters to zemindars and others, was put 
in and read. Captain U.*s opinion seemed 
to be, that tliere was something like a 
widely-extended plot in embryo, to sup- 
port the claims of ■ l^ertab. Also a letter 
from Mr. F. C. Smith to Mr. Ogilvie, 
giving directions to the latter.) 

The perwannahs of the magistrate and 
the reports of the daroguh were tendered. 
The latter were objeeted to. After 
some argument, the judge overruled the 
objection, considering that the magistrate 
was justified in acting on the reports 
ptimd Jade. The objection taken was, 
that there W'as nothing to show that these 
vjere the reports of tlie darogah, and that, 
on the contrary, it was proved that he 
could neither read nor write. On the 
other hand, though it was admitted that 
these reports were not evidence of the 
real state of the country, or even of the 
darogah’s belief on the subject; it was 
argued tliat the magistrate was neverthe- 
less justified primd facie in acting upon 
them, whether true or not, as a constable 
is justified in acting upon a forged w'ur- 
rant, if he acts bond Jfide. lilr. Clarke 
also objected to some of the perwannahs 
being read, and not the whole. He said 
that several were kept back, and that 
some three or four had been carefully 
picked out, to support an untrue pre.sum)>- 
tion that resistance bad been offered to 
the authorities. Mr. Prinsep said, that 
this was the first time he ever heard so 
extraordinary an objection, especially in 
the case of a pro.secution for felony- Could 
it be pretended that the prisoner was not 
at liiierty to select whatever portions he 
considered material to bis case? 31ueli 
expense bod beeii incurred in getting the 
numerous ducuments wdiicli iiad been 
put in translated, and if the prosecutors 
considered any others essential to their 
case, let them get them translated, anti 
put them in tliemsel ves. Sir J, Grant said, 
that he could not see any objection wdiat- 
ever to the counsel for the defence se- 
lecting such as they might deem material 
for their own case. These perwaniiuhs did 
not constitute an entire record, but were 
separate documents. His lord.ship added, 
tJiat, in a prosecution for felony, lie should 
not hesitate to direct any document to be 
translated at the time, if it should happen 
to be necessary, by the interpreter in 
court. These perwannahs were, to dis- 
perse the assemblage, and, if tliis was. re- 
sisted, to arrest Pertab. The reports set 
forth a history of tlie different events, and 
the last return informed the magistrate 
that the dispersion could not be effected 
without bis presence, and that there was 
gljeat danger off finned resistance, and con- 
^seipieBt (S&ays and bloodshed. 

. . Assand . Ally examined,-^! am the 


Foujdarry nszir of Burdwan. On the 
29th of April last, I was ordered by the 
magistrate, Mr. Ogilvie, to proceed to 
Culna with a perwunnah. The perwaii- 
nah directed me to uisjierse the assembly, 
and to arrest Pertal), and take him to 
Hooghly. 1 went accordingly. 1 went 
on board his budgerow', one day about 
noon, and shewed the perwunnah. lie 
did not disperse any of his men. 1 made 
a report accordingly to the magistrate* 
I received two Persian letters from Per- 
tab, one the same evening, and another 
the next morning. 1 did not send these 
to tlie magistrate until tlie 10th or 1 1th 
of May. My report was written and sent 
before these letters came to me. 1 thought 
it was a mere pretence, and that Pertab did 
not really intend to obey the magistrate’s 
orders. 1 iUterwards sent the darogah on 
board, but did not again go myself ; 1 re- 
mained on the bank of the river. 1 saw the 
magistrate on the following night, about 
inidnight, at Culna. 1 went with him to 
Mr. Alexander's house. From that we 
went to the choke. There were some troops. 
1 heard the (‘aptaiii give the order to loud. 
They afterwards formed in lines on the 
bunk of the river. 1 heard the captain 
give an order to fire a musket In the air. 
At that time 1 saw the darogah just 
stepping into a boat. The magistrate and 
others Jiad called out to the boats in the 
river, but they did not obey. Alter the or- 
der to fire in the air, 1 heard no other order 
given. 1 tn mediately afterwards, two guns 
were fired, and then there was a firing, ‘'pop| 
pop," all down the line. 1 was standing 
about eighteen or twenty paces from Mr. 
Ogilvie. 1 was on a iiigli hunk, and could 
see him plainly all the time. I was close 
to the captain. Mr. O. never cried out 
**maro/’* He did not fire off his pistol, 
nor did he give any order whatever to fire. 
Wlien ihc bugle sounded, the firing ceased. 

Cross-examined. — I saw Pertab once, 
about the middle of the day; he had 
asked me to return in tiie evening. I 
came to the bank of the river. Pertab’s 
people objected to our going on board 
wiili oiirarms. 1 am the tiarogah’s superior 
officer. Before 1 received the Persian 
letter, 1 knew that Pertab had seen Mr. 
Shaw. The night after, when 1 saw the 
magistrate, 1 gave him a summary of the 
letters 1 had received, and he said he 
should arrest him, because he had often 
acted disobediently. No message was 
sent to Pertab after the receipt of the 
letters until the firing, when the rajah 
jumped into the river. , Just before die 
firing, I heard every one cry out, “they 
are i uniiiiig away. " The magistrate may 
have joined in this. The captain gave 
the Older to fire in the air after this ;; I 
saw some men swimming before a ^ gun 
was fired. 

Alfred Aleniider examined.-^I ligve 
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resided at Culiia ten years ; I am 
catechist to the Church Missionary So- 
ciety. Pertab came to Ciilna in April, 
and remained until the 2il of May; I 
was resident there during his stay. When 
he made his entry, there was a con- 
course of some 7,000 persons. The 
Mission bungalow is on a high batik, 
about two hundred yards from the river. 
There was an unusual assemblage and 
stir at the time of Pertab's stay. Peojile 
used to come daily and return daily from 
and to various parts. I heard an occa- 
sional iiring, and besiting of drums ; there 
were arms among them-— sticks, and 
shields, and swords, on their shoulders ; 
they were coining towards CHilna from 
the direction of Santipore. I consider 
that there was much ground for alarm ; I 
have communicated with Mr Ogdvie on 
the subject ; 1 have written to him (a 
letter shewn and proved) the end of last 
March ; I only knew him as a )mblic 
servant, not personally ; this wtis in 
answer to a note from him to me (note 
produced). Before 1 wrote it, I saw 
the concourse of people above-mentioned 
pass the Mission-house; and in con- 
sequence of this I wrote. 1 received a 
letter from Dr. Check on the night of the 
1st of May, and this 1 arisweretl. This 
was partly from what I heard from the 
nazir, and partly from my own observa- 
tion. On the night of the 1st of May, 1 
saw Mr. Ogilvie at Culna, also Dr; 
Cheek, Capt. Little, and Ensign Maclean. 
<The darogah and nazir were at niy house 
that night; I heard Mr. O. say he would 
take Pertab with liis police, if he could, 
and if not, he would apply to Cajit. I., 
to take him by force. 1 accoinjiHriied 
them in the morning to the chokv^ at the 
instance of Dr. C. I went thence to the 
river side ; Dr. C. and myself remained 
on the left, away from the sepoys. After 
the drawing out in lines, we five were 
never all together ; I could see the magis- 
trate with a pistol in his liund : he was 
beckoning to the boats, and 1 heard a 
shouting, but I could not distinguish 
what. 1 saw a boat putting off, with 
the darogah ; the boats in the river were 
twenty or thirty yards from the edge. I 
heard a single shot fired, and the hall 
dropped ahead of a small boat —instantly 
after, two other shots, and then in a few 
seconds the fire ran down the line. I 
heard the bugle sound to the left of Dr. 
Cheek. I saw Mr. Ogilvie presently 
afterwards ; he said, ** there hud been 
firing, and he was very sorry that a shot 
had been fired ; he had given no order ** 
I think all the other Europeans were 
there, including Capt. Little, certainly. 
X saw a pistol in Mr. 0.*s hand ; I did 
not see him flm. At the Mission- house, 
tite magistrate laid the pistol on iny desk ; 
|t WM anew double-barFellcd pistol; I 
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took it up and looked at it, with a view 
to put it in the desk out of harm's way ; 
I took out the ramrod, and found both 
the barrels loaded ; 1 put my finger in 
both barrels and found them perfectly 
clean. I admired the finish of the interior. 
I have once been a military man, in the 
Artillery; 1 did not, nor did Dr. Cheek, 
take up a musket on that morning. 

Cross-examined. — It wvl9 about two 
hours after the firing that 1 saw the ]>isrol 
on my desk; 1 cannot say that 1 saw him 
lay it down. The width of the river was 
perhaps a liiindred yards or more ; Dr. 
Cheek may have seen, or not, the darogah 
in the l)oat ; 1 am certain that, when the 
first gun was fired, the darogah was in the 
bout at least ten yards from the shore ; he 
may have been nearly half way; I am 
not speaking of exact measurement— he 
was on his way. Mine is the only 
European house at C'ulna Gunge; there 
is another Enropean house at old Culna, 
belonging to a Mr. Maclean, an indigo 
planter, who I believe is now at sea. 

This closed the <*ase for the defence. 
Sir •/. P. Grant was about to sum up, 
but the jury were too exhausted to attend 
further that night, and the Court ad- 
journed accordingly at half-past seven 
o'clock, r. M. 

Auifust 17 . 

The Court met at 10 o’clock. 

Two letters were read — one from Mr. 
Alexander to Mr. Ogilvie, the other from 
Mr. Alexander to Dr. Cheek— describing 
the state of Ciilim, and the proceedings 
of Pertab ('hiind, in jianuJing about the 
place with numerous armed men. Some 
other documents were also read, which 
it was intended last night to liave }iut 
into the hands of the jury, without 
reading them in court, us the gentlemen 
of the jury appeared at that time so 
rniieli exhuusced, and it was desirable to 
close the case as quickly as possible ; hut 
this morning. Sir •/. Grant said that the 
same reason could not now be given, and 
it was more regular to read all the docu- 
iiieiits that were to be put in. 

Sir John Grant commenced summing 
up, wiiich occupied two hours, lie 
began by observing, that he was anxious 
to make his address occupy as short a 
time as possible ; but, considering the 
length to which his notes of the evidence 
extended (two manuscript books), he 
might possibly trespass upon their atten- 
tion at greater length than he at present 
anticipated. Much of fictitious and ex- 
traneous matter had been mixed up with 
the real case before the Court, arising on 
the one hand from a desire, on the part 
of the prosecution, to shew that a perron 
calling himself the ctaiihant of the raj of 
Biirdwan had endeavoturedy in a peaee<^ 
able and legal manlier only, to make good* 
his 'claim ; and a desire on the other side to 
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meet this case, so set up, by evidence of 
his imposture and illegal intentions and 
conduct. In this case, the Court and 
jury htid really nothing to do with tlie 
rightful or wrongful claim of this person: 
the main question was, whether the 
death arose from the firing, and whether 
tJie firing took place by the orders of the 
))risoner. The former point is clear. 
It seemed immaterial whether the words 
“ dead or alive” were or were not 
coupled with the contingency of “at- 
tempting to escai)e because the order 
to kill, in the mere event of an offender 
(guilty of misdemeanor merely) runiiiiig 
away and attempting to escape, would 
have been illegal, and if actcMl upon, it 
might have been murder. Ilut if the 
order was intended to be acted upon only 
in the event of resistance, this w'ould have 
been legal and justihahlc. 'Die evidence 
of Dr. Cheek, W'ith respect to the in- 
structions given by Mr. Ogilvie to Capt. 
liittle, was important, as shewing Mr. 
O.’s intention of first resorting to the 
civil force. There was no doubt that 
the military force was tliere by the order 
of the prisoner, and for the piirjiose of 
dispersing the concourse, and arresting 
the person called Pertab. It might he 
altogether unimportant, whether that 
purpose was lawful or iinlawrul ; because 
even if it was unlawful, the prisoner 
would not he answerable for conse- 
riucnces not contemjilatcd, and >vhicli he 
did not authorize. If the guns were fired 
without the express request <ir purticipu- 
timi of the prisoner, he coiihl not he aii- 
sweralile under any circumstances for a 
result not contemplated by him. As to 
tlie lawfulness of a magistrate's acting 
on the- reports of his police-officers, his 
lordship referred to Ueg. IX. 1807, s. 4-, 
which expressly directs the magistrate to 
act thereon. Considering the powers 
vested in tlic nazir and daroguh, it was 
even immaterial to this point, whether 
their reports were true or false. If false, 
those officers would be ameiiahlc to severe 
piinishinent ; but the warrant of the ma- 
gistrate, acting bona fide upon the report, 
was nevertheless legal and good. 11 is 
lordship then said that he should confine 
the rest of his remarks and comments on 
evidence to the question whether the 
prisoner was a participator in th^ offence, 
by actual firing, or ordering, aiding, abet- 
ting or encouraging any one to fire. The 
learned judge here took occasion to ob- 
serve, Uiat no doubt the grand jury liad 
conscientiously performed their duty, but 
it appeared to him to have been done in 
a very extraordinary manner; fur, if there 
had been uny crime at all, he was ata loss to 
know how it could be any thing else than 
mwder. His lonlship then commented 
at great length upon the evidence of the 
sepoys, reaffiiig the greater part in detail. 


As to the evidence of the man called 
Baboo Tewarry, he observed, that the 
matters sworn by him W'ere of such a 
stiiking character, that if untruCj the mis- 
statement could not possibly have been 
by mistake, but must have been gross and 
wilful pefjw'jj. Ill p^ngland, and most 
other (countries, if there appeared to be 
a wilful falsehood in a material part of a 
witness’s testimony, the rest was const- 
dered tainted, and altogether unworthy 
of belief; but in this country, unfortu- 
nately, so lax were the notions of the 
natives eoncerning veracity an<! sincerity, 
tliatif this rule were acted upon it would 
often be impossible to arrive at any con- 
clusion whatever. It was, however, quite 
beyond all doubt tliat the whole testi- 
mony of this witness w^as utterly absurd 
atul iiicrediblc. I lis lordship then pointed 
out some discrepancies and contradictions 
ill the evidence of each of the other sepoys 
and native non-commissioned officers, 
and also showed that some parts were in 
direct ojipositiun to their own statements 
respectively uj)on the examination at the 
}H)1 ice-office. It was impossible to helji 
.siiggestingan obvious reason, which might 
iiiiluenco the evidence of the native sol- 
diers, viz, their upjnehensioii that their 
unwarranted conduct (if it were so), in 
firing without orders, might subject 
themselves to piinishniont lor breach of 
military discipline. His owm opinion was, 
that the first two guns ordereil to be fired 
in the air were the cause of tlie unfortu- 
nate result, and that this order (he was 
bound to say so) was most ill-judged and 
mistaken. If the jury were of this opinion, 
it was clear that, although some blame 
might attach, there w'as nothing whatever 
to involve the })risorier in criminality ; he 
was not even a party to the order wliich 
a]})>eHrcd to have Vieeii unfortunately mis- 
apprehended. The learned judge then 
commenterl on the evidence of Capt. 
Little, which altogether supported the 
presumption that the fatal firing was 
purely Hcchleiital, and he was sure the jury 
would pause before they cast any impu- 
tation upon the statement, or the con- 
duct, or the motives of an English officer. 
His lordship then offered to read over the 
evidence of the other Europeans, but the 
foreman of the jury (Mr. Cameron) said, 
that it was unnecessary, as the jurors 
were agreed upon their verdict. 

The jury then immediately returned a 
verdict of iVb< GuUty,^ 

* A spiteful Insinuation in the papers, that as 
the jury did not express their wish to return tbelr 
verdict of acquittal after the prosecution had closed, 
the evidence against Mr. O. was sufficiently strOQg 
to render it Indispensable to enter into the defbiioe,' 
drew forth a public declaration on the part of the 
Jury, in Justice to Mr. Ogilvie, that *' our veMlct 
knew no change or doubt noin the moment the proi 
secutlon closed to the time we returned It.; we nad. 
desired to come Into Court with our vetdlcton the 
JSth, but It was overmled by a better motive, to 
give Mr. O. the opportunity, not only of a Muna^ 

phant 
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Mr. Clarke then rose and said, that as 
the verdict of acquittal had been pro- 
nounced on the merits of the case, and 
not from any daw in the evidence* he 
should certainty not offer any evidence in 
support of the two other indictments tor 
maiisraughter. ^ 

Mr Ogilvie was then arraigned^n the 
two other indictments, for the manslaugh- 
ter of Serajee Miajee and Govind Sing, 
at Culna, on the 2d of May, and a verdict 
of Not Guilty was recorded in each. 

Sir «7. P* Grant then addressed Mr. 
Ogilvie to the following effect ; — 

“ Mr. Ogilvie, your conduct has been 
the subject of a very long and very care- 
ful investigation in this court. Your trial 
exhibits an instance of a gentleman, of 
liigh station, arraigned for the imputed 
crime of unlawfully causing the death of 
a very humble individual ; and I hope 
the fairness and justice of the administra- 
tion of the law's will be thus made appa- 
rent to all the inhabitants of this country. 
In the mode of trial and the measure of 
justice which you have received, no di.s- 
tinction has been made betw'een you and 
the meanest of her Majesty’s subjects. 
1 fully concur in the sentiment conniined 
in your own written defence, that, although 
the ordeal which you have gone through 
is most painful, it is a matter of congni- 
tulation that you have had an opportunity 
of eubjecting your conduct to the scrutiny 
of this public investigation. Y'ou now 
stand quite free from all charge and impu- 
tation, and if there have been any little 
error of judgment, you are still most 
clearly proved to have had no participa- 
tion whatever in the act itself, which re- 
sulted so fatally, and to have been actuated 
throughout by no feeling or motive other 
than becomes a gentleman.*** 

The verdict of acquittal, and the ad- 
dress of the judge, appeared to pro<luce 
universal satisfaction in the court, wdiich 
was crowded with natives as well as 
Europeans. 

The court, and even the great verandah 
adjoining, were crammed with people 
during the whole trial. Their clamour, 
during the first day, disturbed the pro- 
ceedings. The jury, on the adjournments, 
were entertained at the Town-liall, at the 
public expense. Mr. Ogilvie was allowed 
phant acquittal ftom the single charge of mau- 
alaughter, but of proving to the world, by the 
defence, that his conduct throughout the unfortu- 
nate affitir was perfectly consistent with and rising 
out of his duty as a magistrate." 

• The editor of the Courier, (hlms^fa barrister 
of the court), as well as other indivMiials present, 
states that the Judge added **aDd a magistrate." 
These words, however, do not appear in either of 
the detailed reports of the trial in the Kng^iehman, 
and the Hurkaru, We have adopted the condu- 
al<m of the Hurkaru** repmt ; we subjoin that in 
the S^i^tuan :— ** In the course pursued by you. 
It has been satisfactorily shewn, that you have been 
in no way actuated by that malice which consti- 
tutestbe essence of the crlmeof murder; nor by any 
Miiig whatsoever that dees M become you as a 


to remain at large on his former bail. 
aoi disant Ilajah of Burdwari, and soine pf 
his followers, were brought down, by « 
writ of lialjeas ad testificandum, from 
llooglily jail, in charge of the joint ina- 
gistrate (Mr. Leycestcr) and some of the 
Xiooghly police, and were lodged in the 
Allipure jail, whence they were brought 
up, when required to give evidence. 
The different treatment which the two 
prisoners experienced has been the sub^ 
ject of severe, but groundless, comment. 

Amongst the dissertations respecting 
this trial, with which the papers are de- 
luged, is one by the sapient editor of the 
Hurkaru, a paper wiiich lent itself 
shainefiilly to the outcry raised against 
the magistrate. This editor (who has his 
“ ow'ii opinion coiiceming the probability 
of the story sec up by Pertah, and the 
validity of his ambitious claims to the 
llurdwan raj, yet cannot but think that 
the unfurtiinatc personage has been most 
harshly, not to say unjustly, dealt with,”) 
reforring to the native witnesses for the 
XiroseciitioTi, admits that “ they over- 
did the thing, if we may .so call it; and 
one man in particular swore he saw all 
the Europeans take muskets from the 
.sepoys Mild discharge them. Had thia 
witness,” he continues, “ confined him- 
self to the truth, he might, we under- 
stand, have sworn safely to the discharge 
of one musket by a European present : * 
a circnnistance elicited at the police, and 
not denied by the party himslf. In fix- 
ing upon all the Europeans, tlierefure, 
the act of one, and which act by itself 
did not come at all before the Supreme 
(*ourt, was fatal to this man's testimony ; 
and it may he stated that, in a greater or 
less degree, the evidence of his comrades 
was, if not quite so, nearly as worthless.’* 

The indictments for assault and false 
imprisoiiinciit against Mr. Ogilvie have 
been traversed till next session, as well 
a.s an indictment foiuid by the grand jury 
against Mr. Robert Barlow, C.S., Judge 
ot the East Division of Biirdwan, for an 
assault on Deonauth Ghusaul, a prisoner 
in tlie jail of Biirdw'an, connected with 
this case. The reason assigned for the 
traverses in Mr. Ogilvie’s case, is the dif- 
ficulty of getting the witnesses for the. 
defence down to Calcutta. 

An order has been issued by Oovenii^ . 
ment to the mamstrate and the seseioiis 
judge of Hooghly, that Pertah Chund he 
indicted in the Mofussil Court, for 
** falsely and fraudulently assuming to be 
the Maharaja Dher^j Tejehunder Peiv- 
tab Chund Behadur, rajah of Biirdwan^ 

• Mr. Ogilvie, in a private letter fhrltteii nt^ioOe 
to the triM, and ptMUked, says : ** It 
that the gentlemanr who fir^ the musket wmiliste ‘ ' 
own officer, the subaltern.” 
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and endeavouririg, under such false pre- 
tence, to possess himself of the property 
of the Burdwan family,” Mr. li. T. 
Prinsep, Mr. J. Ross Hutchinson, and 
other gentlemen of high standing in the 
civil service, had proceeded to Ilooglily, 
to give their evidence before tlie magis- 
trate in the proceeding. The magistrate 
acting in this case is Mr. E. A. Sa- 
muells, and in the event of Pertab being 
committed on the charge of imposture, 
the trial will take place before Mr. Cur- 
tis, the sessions judge, and ultimately, in 
all probability, the case will be brought 
before the Sudder Nizanuit. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

TEA PLANT OF ASSAM. 

In the fiftli volume of the Transactions 
of the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society of Calcutta, is a valuable report on 
the tea-plant of Upper Assam, by Mr. W. 
Griffith, of the tea-deputation, in which 
the botanical characters of the plant are 
delineated with exactness. The result of 
the author's investigation of the plant is, 
to establish, in opposition to Dr. Wullich, 
the perfect identity of Then and Camtllia. 
The dehiscence of the fruit is in both of 
the same nature, that is, loculicidal ; the 
only difference that exists between thetii is 
simply of specific value, consisting in the 
fruit of the teu-plant being three-lobed, 
that of the Camellia being triangular, which 
cannot be admitted to be of generic value. 

I am prepared to state,’* he adds, “ from 
examination of the Assamese tea-plant 
and of two species of CamelUa from the 
Khasiya hills, that there is no difference 
between Thea and Camellia.^' 

In the size both of the plant and of 
the leaves, as well as in the texture of 
these last, and in its stations, the As- 
samese plant approaches to the green tea 
plant of China ; in its geographical distri- 
bution, so far as latitude is concerned, it 
approaches to the black tea. 

It would appear that Mr. Mc.Clelland 
considers it possible that the plant was 
introduced into Assam. Now, however, 
that the plant has been traced to Bamo, 
nearly a degree and a half farther to the 
eastward, it appears pretty certain that 
the tea has straggled from the east into 
Assam. The line of continuation4)etween 
Assam and Bamo is about S. S. E. If the 
plant had been introduced in remote 
periods^ Mr. Griffith considers that the 
chimces of its successful cultivation would 
be increased. 

Mr. Mc.Clelland has observed, that of 
the tea localities visited by the deputation, 
tW of Rufoo is the oldest : he also points 
out the pirobabiUty of the seeds having 
be^ .t^Bhsinittcd . along the course of the 
cnrpiMe; With to this it , may be 

observed, that the courses of the rivers 
hrough the tea district are nearly east and 


west, and that with this the direction of 
the tea localities, which is in tliat of 
longitude, corresponds almost exactly. 
West'w'arcl of Gubroo, however, the case 
is different, for the river Dhuiiseree lias 
a northerly course ; and not only is this 
the case, but the distance between the 
rivers is considerably increased. Mr. 
Griffith considers it, therefore, proliable 
that Gubroo is really the westerly limit 
of the distribution of the tea-plant in 
Assam, and, if this be found not to be the 
ease, that the localities will occur in the 
direction of latitude, and not in that of 
longitude. 

Mr. Griffith then adverts to the at- 
tempts made, previous to the discovery 
of the Assamese tea, to introduce the 
culture of the plant into India from seeds 
brought from China, 42.0(X) plants having 
been raised from these seeds, and distribu- 
ted as follows : — 20, 000 in Assam, 20,000 
in Kumaon and its neighbourhood, and 
2,000 ill Mysore. He differs from Dr. 
Wallich and the tea-committee, who 
stJite that “ there is no ground for sup- 
posing that the various sorts of tea-seeds 
imported from China will produce 
any thing but the shrub in its natural 
state* retaining nothing of the variety 
whose name tlic seeds bear,” which 
is grounded on the idea that seeds 
propagate the species, and buds the indi- 
vidual. Mr. Griffith asks, bow does the 
argument agree with the acknowledged 
fact, that the propagation of the tea- plant 
in China is ulino.st entirely carried on by 
seed ? If the tea-plant, be observes, lie a 
tree species, it will continue to produce 
it.s like from seed ; if it be a variety Oiily» 
the seedlings may be inferior or superior 
to the parent plant. He considers that 
the Chinese plants were mismanaged and 
neglected. At the nursery, at Chykwa, 
(a few miles below Sadiya, on the south 
and left bank of the river,) which he 
visited, he found, to his great astonish- 
ment, not five hundred of the plants were 
alive, and of these almost all appeared in 
the last state of decline. Tlie ground 
was literally matted down with low tena- 
cious weeds, and it is a fact that, on our 
arrival at ihe nursery, not a tea-plant 
could be seen, owing to the uniform green 
colour of the surface. I look upon this 
nursery, which would, under other cir- 
cumstances, have contained many thou- 
sands of excellent Chinese stock, to the 
existence of which I, at least, attach pri- 
Inary importance, as totally destroyed.” 

Of the indigenous plants, Mr. Griffith 
gives but a little better account. 

atJTn-JATTRA. 

A letter received from Pooree states; 

The pilgrims, who arrived from diflbr-;. 
eht parts of India, up to the day pti- 
vious to the Riitii-jattra, and paid tax 
for their admittance, amount to thirty-rix- 
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tfu)usand» The natives of Orissa, as well 
as Government servants in that province, 
enjoy an exemption from such tax ; and 
the number of those^ was greater. On 
the day of the Ruth^jattra^ I think there 
were no less than 80,000 men, women, 
arid children seen together ; and you will 
be astonished to learn, that, notwith- 
standing the greatness of the crowd, and 
every one endeavouring to get the near- 
est to the cars of Juggernauth, not a sin- 
gle casualty took place : but fur this, cre- 
dit is due to Mr. Colvin, the magistrate 
and collector of Pooree. TJie priests 
have made plenty of money this year at 
the expense of tlie pilgrims. They com- 
bined amongst tiiemsclves, and raised 
the price of rice oftci*e<l to .Juggernauth 
(which is the only food the pilgrims live 
upon while in Pooree) so enormously, 
that the poorer orders were considerably 
inconvenienced by it. Most of the pil- 
grims went to bathe in a tank called lii- 
drodomiiia, and one of tbem, as he was 
swimming, was carried olT by alligators. 
— Hurk., July 2^. 

A TRAVELLED NATIVE. 

Eusoph Khan, soiibadliar, of Luck- 
now, who was on a visit to England, is 
now safely arrived at Calcutta. lie ex- 
presses himself highly gratified with the 
kind treatment and hospitality he received 
from the nobility and gentry. 1 1 is re- 
mark on English character is worthy of 
notice : Englisbmcii in this country 

and Englishmen at home are totally dif- 
ferent in point of character.” He intends 
to publish liis diary, which will, no 
doubt, be very interesting to our native 
readers, as it will coiihiin accounts not 
only of England, but of every place lie 
has visited, and of which he talks in 
terms of high admiration. — Gyananne- 
Mhun, July 25. 

RESUMPTION OF ALLUVIAL LANDS. 

A petition from the semindars, ta- 
lookdars, and other landholders of IDacca, 
Mimunsing and Tipperah, complaining of 
the proceedings of the revenue authori- 
ties in the matter of resumption of allu- 
vial lands, has been transmitted to the 
Governor-general. The petition, which 
is long, sets forth, ** that great alarm has 
arisen among the landholders in the set- 
provinces of this presidency, from 
the proceedings of the special deputy 
collectors now employed on resumption 
duty and that his lordship may be the 
better able to appreciate the degree of 
distress and distrust now prevalent, the 
. petitioners detail a few cases that have 
occurred in these districts, within their 
knowledge, and which, as represented, 
are cases of gmat hardship. One is as 
follows : Certain divisions of an estate 
were separately assessed; but many of 


them were carried away by the river. 
The remaining portions were re-annexed 
to the estate, and the original Jumma was 
levied; but not long after, these lost divi* 
sions were recovered, but were seized by 
the Government, and subjected to new 
assessment, no reduction being made in 
the jumma of the estate ; so chat Goveiii- 
inent got paid twice over, according to 
the petition, for the same lands. 1 hey 
freely admit, “ that Government is enti- 
tled to all the actual new formations not 
occupying the site from whence land be- 
longing to permanently assessed estates 
has been removed by the river, and to all 
new formations thrown up in the place 
of estates, which, having been ])reviously 
lost, have ceased to pay revenue to the 
shite but several of the cases, they sub- 
mit, will prove bow widely this limit has 
been passed ; and they iiitreat his lord- 
ship to reflect, “ that the process of de- 
struction and renewal is in constant pro- 
gress on the banks of the river in this 
country; that not one begali of new land 
can be thrown up until an equal amount 
of soil has been broken away by the ri- 
ver;** aad they respectfully afliriri, that, 
unless a stop is put to the proceedings of 
the resumption oflicers, or unless they 
are expressly limited to the cases noted 
in bis lordship's letter to the Sadder 
Hoard of May 21, 1837, there must be 
an end to the confidence hitherto re- 
posed in the permanency of the settle- 
ment made in 1793, and at no very dis* 
tant period, an end to the settlement 
itself.” 


GOLD MINES IN THE HIMALAYAS. 

Lieut. Hutton, 37th NT., in his 
“Journal of a trip to the Burenda Pass, 
in IB'iG,*’ printed in the Joum. As. Sue, 
of Bengal for November, speaks of gold 
mines existing in the Himalayas. ** That 
tliese mountains contain mineral trea- 
sures of no mean value,** he says, “ there 
can be little doubt; and were research 
encouraged in this branch, some impor- 
tant results might ensue. To some va- 
luable discovery, made near the Gang- 
tung Pass, on the road iirom Dabling 
to Bekhur, on the confines of Chinese Tar- 
tary, the hints dropped, on his return, by 
the enterprising traveller M. Jacquemont, 
no doubt referred ; why, else, should be 
have evinced so much anxiety to prevent 
any European from visiting that quarter, 
until he should be able to make known 
his discovery to the French government, 
and return under their auspices to avail 
himself of it? Report says, that be ear- 
nestly entreated Major Kennedy not to 
allow a European to visit that Pass, un- 
til his return ; and added, that he ** hoped^ 
whoever attempted it, would M oyer 
and break their neckyl** What the .dis- 
covery was, he would not divulge ; but 
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from hift eagerness to shut that route to 
future travellers, it was doubtless of im- 
portance. Particles of gold occurring in 
some of the hill rivers would lead to the 
conclusion, that it must exist in the 
rocks through which these rivers sweep, 
and becomes detached by the rush of 
waters. That gold, therefore, was the 
discovery hinted at, is neither impossible 
nor improbable. It is certain that none 
but the precious metals would have been 
worth the notice of the French govern- 
ment. The subject is, perhaps, worth in- 
quiring into, and research directed to that 
quarter might bring the hidden treasures 
to light.** 

MILITARV ORPHAN SOCIETY. 

At a meeting of the general manage- 
mentof the Military Orphan Society, held 
on the 25th July, it was resolved, That 
an abstract of all proceedings of the ma- 
nagement that involve extra-disbiirse- 
'^lents of the society*s fiinds, or questions 
on which the management have been 
called upon to give a vote, be published 
in a Calcutta newspaper, in all cases in 
which they deem it of importance to do 
so; that the management recommend to 
the army, that Uuie ^10, empowering the 
managers to elect a deputy governor, 
who does not necessarily belong to the 
army, be modified, and that the individual 
so elected must he a subscriber to the 
Orphan Fund ; that Rule 5.% giving the 
management power to appoint honorary 
meml)er8, may be recommended by the 
management to be annulled ; and that no 
person, not a subscriber to the Orphan 
Society, be eligible to a seat in the ma- 
nagement, except the eX’ officio governor 
of the institution ; that in reply to a letter 
from Capt. Fowle. with a proposition 
from the subscribers at Barrackpore re- 
specting Dr. Grierson*s restoration to the 
home agency, it be stated, that the pro- 
position should be circulated to the army 
in the manner prescribed by Rule 30.’* 

ICE. 

Hie newspapers of July 30, with di^ 
may, announce that the stock of ice is 
expended. Mr. Tudor, the importer from 
Americay bad promised to despatch two 
furtoer supplies the moment yesii^ls could 
be obtained; but he had difficulties to 
eoepunter. Several commanders posi- 
tively refuse to ship ice at any rates ; for 
if, from bad weather, or springing a leak, 
or offier cause, it gets touched by the 
spa Uie white rot immediately com- 
metioes^ and the whole is in a few days 
dhstroyini ; and the ship is not only Jight- 
eiipd to a degree to endanger her safety, 
but this is in prpgtoss she may be 
thrown on her beam-ends by the shifting 
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of the ice. This actually occurred with 
the WUUam Grey. 

CASK OF KAMCHITNDER SITRMOKA. 

The HvrharUy August 10, with refe- 
rence to the case of liamchunder Sur- 
mona, late Professor of Hindu Law in the 
Sanscrit College of Fort William (stated 
by one of our correspondents, p. 225), 
observes : “ We have not the slightest 
hesitation in saying, that this proceeding 
is disgraceful to the Government ; and it 
is truly lamentable that a nobleman, of 
Lord Auckland’s reputation for justice, 
should lend the sanction of his name to a 
measure so repugnant to all English feel- 
ing as that of condemning a man by a 
secret investigation, and then turning a 
deaf ear to his appeals to be furnished 
witli some knowledge of the evidence on 
which this deep injury is indicted upon 
him. We have never, during our con- 
nexion with the press, had occasion to 
notice a case of more flagrant injustice 
than this which we have now exposed to 
public indignation.** 

CONSCIENTIOUS SCRUPLES. 

We are informed that the Government 
have ordered the Sudclcr Board of Reve- 
nue to direct the commissioner to cause an 
advertisement to be published, inviting 
professional architects to build an imam- 
barah at Hoogly. The board, considering 
such duties against their consciences, have 
written a very strong remonstrance, re- 
questing to he excused, not only on this 
occasion, but on all future occasions, from 
fulfilling any duties which are connected 
with the Hindu and Musulman religions. 
^Ertglishman, Aug. 10. 

Wc entertain little doubt that the local 
Government vvill, in its wisdom, deem 
it expedient to act in the same spirit as 
the Court of Directors have done in re- 
gard to Mr. Nelson’s case, when the 
members of the lioard must either feel the 
necessity of resigning their appointments, 
or incur the alternative of being held up 
to the world as living examples of the 
most extraordinary inconsistency. That 
they will adopt the former course, is rather 
improbable, as it is a flne thing to keep a 
splendid equipage at home, live in all the 
pomp and pride of wealth, and have ga- 
thered wdiat is called in common phrase- 
ology one’s plum, even out of heathen 
money ; nay, of money polluted by Hindu 
.and Musulman hands. — Reformer^ Aa- 
yust 12 . 

It is plainly shown, that to attend to 
the erection and repair of Moliamedw 
and Hindu religious edifices is, in certain 
cases, a duty devolved on the Board of 
Revenue ; that it is part of that 
duty imposed on all govemmenU, ofpro^ 
viding for the due appropriation Of alt en 
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dowments. It will be seen, moreover, 
that there is a regulation expressly defin- 
ing the duties of the board in this respect, 
and that the members are sworn to per- 
form whatever duties appertain to their 
officers according to regulation. If, then, 
the members of the board have declined 
to obey the orders of Government, to 
direct a commissioner to advertise for tlie 
tenders of professional men to erect an 
iniambarah, the expenses of which build- 
ing are to be defrayed out of the funds of 
an endowment under the control of the 
hoard, because the obedience to such order 
is against their consciences, it is quite 
clear that there is but one course left for 
the Government and the hoard, consis- 
tently with the duty of the one, and the 
integrity and consistency of the other. — 
Hvrkaru, Aug, 13. 

For our parts, we can see nothing iin- 
reasonable in the request of the board; 
and we think that the time has now ar- 
rived when they may be exonerated from 
the discliarge of duties which they have 
always performed with indifference. The 
interference of Europeans, who arc aliens 
in blood and religion, in the religious ob- 
servances of the Hindus and Mohame- 
dans, has been tolerated by them only in 
consequence of the political power en- 
joyed by the English. Notwithstanding 
the outcry which has been raised on this 
and on other occasions, there is little 
doubt that the natives would rather be 
left to themselves in the administration 
of their own religious endowments, with 
the liberty of appealing to the civil courts 
whenever the necessity arises for the in- 
terference of the public authorities. — 
Friend of India, A ug. 16. 

A petition was sent to Government 
from the Moliamedans, praying that the 
plans and superintendence of the imam- 
barali may be placed exclusively under 
their control. It is said, the petition will 
be acceded to, and the recusant letter of 
the Board of Revenue withdrawn. 

SCCRETARV TO THE EDUCATION C05IBXITTEE. 

The Friend of India, August 2, ex- 
presses surprise that no secretary has 
been appointed to the Education Com- 
mittee, the office having been held tor 
two months ad interim by the Secretary to 
the Law Commission (Mr. J. C. C. 
Sutherland). It is impossible," it ob- 
se^eis^ ^ that both departments cum equally 
enje^his considerdtion ; and it is but na- 
tural tor suppose, that the weakest goes to 
thd mIU . Goiuse of procedure ap- 
^ peai#'' tO': i^ow in how small a degree of 
’ estidAjajtfbh'thje great busiiiess of education 
is be^'^r ;06vernm^ 

^‘ijf Ai^st 3; says " It. 

^ cerf^ttiy dbes seem a very ahomalotis po- 


sition of things, that the incumbent of the 
important office of secretary to the Law 
Commission, which does or Ought to oc- 
cupy all his time, should still continue to 
hold the office of secretary to the Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction. It is, how- 
ever, pei-fectly well understood, tliat he 
only does so until the Government can 
decide who is the fittest successor to Ute 
office, and that may be a matter of some 
difficulty. The fiict is, that for the pre- 
sent salary, Rs. 500 a month, Govern- 
ment cannot look to obtain a successor 
to that gentleman, of more than ordinary 
ability; and if tliey get one who can carry 
on the ordinary correspondence of the 
office in a tolerably creditable manner, 
and conduct an occasional school exaini- 
tmtion, they will obtain all they can in 
reason expect. As for a tirst-ratc orien- 
talist and general scholar, like Mr. Suth- 
erland, for Rs. .500 a month, the idea is 
ahsunl. We take this opportunity of 
stating, that the Education Committee 
have nothing to do with the appointment 
ill question, and are therefore not justly 
liable to the reproach of having rejected 
the services of Mr. Adam. Fur the loss 
of that gentleman's talent to this country, 
the Government alone are responsible. 
As to the secTetaryship, we have good 
reason to believe, that Mr. Adam would 
not have taken it, had it been offered to 
him, on the present salary.’* 

VACCINE SMALL-VOX. 

Mr. J. Wood, of Gowalparah, in a 
paper published in Mr. (llorbyii's India 
Journal for March, on " Small-Pox Pro- 
phylactics,” details several cases in which 
vaccine lymph produced a disease which 
had the appearance of small-pox. In one 
of the cases, that of a fine healthy native 
boy, five years of age, Mr. Wood was not 
without apprehension that it would ter** 
minate fatally, from the violence of the 
iricursive fever. In other respects, the 
symptoms closely resembled those of 
small-pox, so as to confirm the suspicion 
of Dr. Jentier, that the small-pox and 
cow-pox virus might have both at first 
originated in the same source, and be 
essentially of the same nature. 

From various trials, at different places, 
Mr. Wood is of opinion that cow-pox is 
not invariably and uniformly so very safe 
a prophylactic against small-pox ill India . 
as it has been found in Europe, and that* ' 
if such instances multiply, it might be . 
question whether it may not be prudent 
to resort to small-pox inoculation at timea^i 
when the cow-pox assumes this dangerooa 
and fatal form. From a few trials, 
indined to think that, at sneh tiinen^it Ms; 
preferable to vaoeinatioot ina80iuo)^4liailli»v 
has produced a mikteg.andEafea 
The risk of creating an epidemtc smalJ^ 
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poic thereby lie thinks too small to merit 
notice. 

The ravages occasioned by small.pox 
tliroughout India are frightful. In Aj- 
mere, during six weeks of the present 
year, nearly 3, (XX) deaths occurred through 
it. 

FAMINE RELIEF FUND. 

The report of the committee of the 
Calcutta Famine Relief Fund, dated 
July 9, contains a brief account of their 
proceedings. They state that, “ the 
famine appears to have been most grievous 
in the districts lying along both banks of 
the Jumna, Muttra, Agra, Ftawali, and 
Humeerpore; the whole district of Myti- 
poorie and some pergiinnahs of Cawnpore 
were equally afflicted; Fiittchgiirh and 
Allygurh suffered also, but in the latter 
district, the consequent distress appears 
to have been comparatively small. Jn 
consequence of the relief early and libc. 
rally afforded, great numbers of the desti- 
tute flocked to Agra, to such an extent, 
that the distress may be said in some 
measure to have concentrated it-^clf tliere. 
The aid afforded to the Agra Society by 
this committee, was in no way prcqxirtion- 
ate to the demand thus created ; but after 
their first remittances, the committee 
were made aware, that the grcJtter part 
of the sums collected at Bombay and 
elsewhere had been ])laced at the dis- 
]iosal of the Agra Society, and the Cal- 
cuttii committee were thus enabled to 
apply their funds to the relief of the 
pressing necessities of other districts. 
Tile assistance afforded has of course been 
limited, but it is gratifying to learn, that 
wherever it has extended it has been 
effectual ; and it is certain that it has 
been the means of saving many thousands 
from otherwise inevitable death. At 
every sudder station in the distressed 
provinces, relief has been given to all 
who needed it: and for the last three 
months, it has been very generally 
extended to the interior of the districts, 
through the medium of commercial 
gentlemen and of the native oflicers of 
Government. The mode of relief gene- 
rally adopted has been the distribution 
of wholesome prepared food, but money 
also has been given occasionally. As far 
as the committee have the means of 
judging, the measures adopted appear to 
have been judicious, and the exertions of 
all concerned in the highest degree praise- 
worthy. Not only have the hungry been 
fed, but hospitals have been established 
at ^most all the stations for the care of 
the sick and enfeebled. At the larger 
stations these would seem to have been 
conducted on a most extensive and effi- 
cient scale ; aiid at others, all has appa- 
rently been done, which the means avail- 
able tdRie reSidf^ idlowed.'* 


The receipts realized have been 
Rs. 1,61,815. The disburseniehts were 
as follow : 


Agra Co.'8 Rs. 27,000 

Cawnpore 19,000 

Futtetigurh 8,(NK1 

Mynpooric 10.4I0U 

Etawah 

Allygurh 6,000 

Muttra 18,<KN) 

Delhi 4,01 Ml 

Futtehpore 4,000 

Dulundshuher 2,(MN) 

Humeerpore anil Caipcc ltt,(NiO 

ilaniia 8,mf 

Kuruaul 2.1H)0 


FROVJSION AtJAINST FAMINE. 

1 1 is lamentable to ol>serve, how little 
wisdom and how little forethought Imve 
been exercised to guard against the awful 
calamity wtiich is now afflicting the 
depending poor in the provinces of the 
Jlori. (^oinpany. As in the instance of 
the ])estilence, there were numerous 
confans sanitaires ; hut where, hospitals, 
medicine, comforts, medical attendants ? 
So in the instance of the present famine, 
einployincnt appears to be oflered to the 
hale and young ; but where is the suste- 
naiH'e for the weak, the aged, and the 
sick? Where the granaries for the latter, 
the monuments of prudence and fore- 
thought? We have repeatedly pleaded 
the cause of the sick poor and the desti- 
tute in this journal : we trust our efforts 
in their behalf may not be in vain. We 
w'ould HOW suggest the building of grana- 
ries, to be filled in times of plenty, as 
reservoirs in the event of scarcity. We 
believe there is one at Patna, but, we 
iiiiicb fear, it has never been filled, nor 
any use made of it in proportion to its 
iiiiporhtnce. How easy would it be to 
remit some other duty, and exact from 
every agriculturist tithes of grain, to be 
preserved in case of necessity, and to be 
returned, if not required, but renewed 
again after every harvest 1 Some such 
plan is of easy adoption, and we should 
suppose would be duly appreciated by the 
people themselves. But let not a suc- 
cession of years of plenty diminish aught 
of watchful care, or of allowMng measures 
to become a dead letter, as in the instance 
at Patna, to which we have alluded. — 
CorbyrCs India Journ. for March. 

CARCASSES IN THE HOOGHLY. 

In the Courier, August 28, is a return 
for the month of July, of the number of 
human bodies, dead cows, cats, dogs, 
horses, jackals and jackasses, found float- 
ing on the Hooghly, and sunk by the 
Moorda Ferash boats of the Calcutta 
police. The first boat sunk — 211 men, 
]|^ cows, 135 dogs, 89 cats, 75 horses, 
2 jackasses, and 43 jackals. The second 
boat was more successful; the thiid hW 
still' more so ; and the fourth and fifth 
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boats in a slight degree surpassing in the 
number of bodies sunk the three first- 
mentioned boats. The total number of 
human bodies found floating and sunk is 
1,095 ; and of dead cats, cows, dogs, 
horses, jackals, and jackasses, the total 
number found and sunk in the same 
month amounts to 2,370. 

MKOICAL AND FMYSICAL SOCIETY. 

At a meeting of the Medical and 
Physical Society, on the 4th August, the 
report of the sub-committee appointed to 
inquire into the state of the society was 
ret^. It stated, that the chief cause 
which had led to the late inroads upon 
the prosperity of the society were to be 
found in the discussions which had from 
time to time arisen on the reduction of 
the medical allowances, and the increased 
calls upon the pay-bills of the members 
by the establishment of the retiring fund, 
and in the feelings that the society did 
not aflbrd sufficient advantages to the 
roofussil members. To remedy these 
evils it was proposed, 1st. To reduce 
the subscription to one-half the present 
rates, or, for non-resident members, 
1 rupee per month ; resident ditto, Hs. 2. 
2d. To reduce the establishment within 
As. 50 per month. 3d. In lieu of the 
present Journal, to return to the old plan 
of pulilishing Transactions in monthly or 
quarterly parts. 4th. To solicit all mem- 
bers of the service to join the society in 
its remodelled fonn. 5th. To invite all 
assistant-surgeons recently arrived from 
Europe, to be present at the inonthly 
meetings, and Bubseqiiently to become 
members. 

The only member of the committee 
who objected to these rules, m'iis Mr. 
McClelland. lie stated that he disap- 
proved of the idea of remodelling any 
society. He should prefer reverting to 
the original rules under which the society 
hafl so prospered. He approve<l of a 
reduction of the subscription, but he 
thought remodelling a society gave a had 
precedent to enable any influential mem- 
her at head-quarters to mould the body 
to suit his own view. The members 
. present tor the most port appeared 
inclined to adopt the report, but its fur- 
ther consideration was postponed for the 
next meeting. 

With reference to the third proposition, 
it was carried, that the society continue 
to issue a quarterly publication, to be 
called the Quarterly Journal arid Trans-- 
adians, composed of oiigiiial papers and 
communications. 

na. OAirriTB AND THE AORICULTURAL 
•j tOClXTV, . ■ 

the Agricultuml 
' iKb^ty was held on the 29th Augusts ** to 


take iiito consideration sudi circum- 
stances as may be brought before it, 
relative to the state and management of 
the nursery from the 21 st August to the 
18th September 1637;” Sir £. Ryan, 
president, in the chair. A correspon- 
dence was read, respecting a pamphlet 
published by Dr. Win. Griffith, contain- 
ing a certiffcate from Mr. J. W. Masters, 
the manager of the nursery, of its untidy” 
state, and after Mr. Mastera had addressed 
the meeting, it was moved and carried 
by 54 against 1, “ That Mr. Masters, in 
giving Dr. Griffith a certificate for puhli- 
cation at variance with the statements 
made by him to the members of the select 
committee, whom he ac;companied to the 
nursery, has acted with a want of regard 
to the interests and credit of this society: ” 
and it was moved and carried by 52 
against 4, “ That the society adhere to 
their former resolution regarding the 
nursery, and also with respect to Dr. 
Griffith’s communication, which they 
consider offensive in its language, and 
wholly uncalled-for on the occasion.” 

RANK OF BBNOAI.. 

The annual general meeting of Pro- 
prietors of the Bank of Bengal was held 
August 6; Capt. £. S. Ellis in the 
chair. The following abstract statement 
of the transactions of the Bank for tlic 
last twelve months was laid on the table. 

Statement of Profits of the Bank of Bengal, from 
Ist of July 1837 to 30th June 1838, inclusive. 

Co.’g Rs. 

Cr. Interest on loan obligations, 82,073 

Do. on treasury notes 9,121 

Do. on loans on dei^it 4, 5, '1,3(13 

Do. on account of credit on 

deposit security 2,85,080 

Discount of Government bills . H2,6!il 

Do. of salary do 3,177 

Do. of private do. 2,83.555 

Profit and loss 3,142 


Charges general paid for twelve 

months 92,402 

Law charges paid 3,4^ 

95,930 

Profit for twelve months .... 11,08,772 
Dr. Dividend for first six months, 
at 14 per cent, per annum. . . . 5,25,000 
Dr. dividend nir second six 
months, at 15 per cent, per 

annum 5,02,500 

10,87,600 

Surplus. Ca's Rs. 21,272 


N.B.~Thc above-mentioned surplus was carried 
to bad debts. 

It was then resolved, that the directors 
shall convene a meeting of proprietors, to 
decide, whether the new stock unsub- 
scribed for shall be sold for the benefit of 
the proprietors at large, or of those only 
who may have foiled to take up their 
proportion.. 

It was mentleiied that .there wao to be 
a Draft Act shorl^ passed by the L^s- 
lative Comidlrwhieh would 
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Governor-general to make any increase 
he may think proper to the capital of the 
Bank.--f-Cbtir., Aug, 6. 

At a meeting of proprietors, on the 
27th August, to determine whether the 
sliarea of the new stock, not taken up 
by the proprietors entitled to them, should 
be sold for the exclusive benefit of such 
proprietors, or of the proprietors at large ; 
after a slight opposition, it was resolved 
to apply the proceeds of shares not taken 
up especially to the benefit of the parties 
who were entitled to take them up, if 
able or willing. 

THE COOLIES. 

The agents and dulfiidars, convicted as 
kidnappers of Coolies, were brought up 
for sentence at the Foujdary, Zillah 2^ 
Pergunnahs, before Mr. Patton. They 
were twenty in number. The magistrate, 
having considered the whole of the depo- 
sitions, desired the sherishtadar to explain 
the following conviction to those against 
whom sufficient proof had been obtained - 

** You all have heard the charge and 
the evidence that has been read. You 
have carried on a traffic, in wliich you 
have, with a little difference, been selling 
your fellow- creatures, and even your bro- 
thers in particular instances. Had you 
only done that, your punishment would 
have been the severest that it is in my 
power to inflict ; but you have added to 
the amount of your crime, by having sub- 
jected those whose liberties you attempted, 
under false promises, to sacrifice, to bad 
and violent treatment, which the law 
constitutes an assault of the most unpro- 
voked nature, and to privations which 
must make their sufferings doubly severe. 
I hope you arc aware that you have been 
guilty of acting illegally, and the example 
1 make of you to-day I trust will be the 
means of deterring others from pursuing 
a source of livelihood which, to say the 
least of it, is infamous.” 

They were sentenced to six months* 
imprisonment, with labour in irons, and 
fines of different amount, or additional 
imprisonment- 

Mr. Dias submitted that, as the agents 
and duffadars were convicted, he thought 
it sufficient to call on the princi{)al for liis 
answers. There was strong presumptive 
evidence against Mr. Hughes. 

The magistrate said that,«in the depo- 
sitions of several of the kidnapped men, 
Mr. Hughes had been named $ and from 
the allusions in others to a vakeel saheb, 
there was not the least doubt of Mr. 
Huglies having employed ^euts for the 
proeurement of men fw shipment to the 
Itfauritius. Mr. Hughes had, however, 
sheltered himself from punishment under 
a 4efecttve^ Jaw, which enabled him to 
si^i'*M Employed these uea ta procure 
r CMiet i isaefa « '«oinei!(ed> to go were 


sent to Capt. Birch ; those who did not, 
I would not register.’* Mr. Hughes, 
however, had to make out, how several 
men, whose depositions have been re- 
corded, state that they went to Mr. 
Hughes, and afterwards to Capt. Birch ; 
that they never agreed to be shipped, and 
received no money. One man deposed 
that the bangle was put on his arm by 
force by Mr. Hughes. 

The magistrate concluded by saying, 
that he believed the cases just decided 
would be productive of one great good, 
that of checking the system of kidnapping 
•in the Mofussil. He then thanked Mr. 
Dias for the indefatigable part he had 
taken, observing that he ought to feel 
gratification, having been instrumental in 
effecting the release of 125 individufds. 

The Coolies were then called in one 
after another, and perwannahs were de- 
livered to them, certifying their release, 
under the signature of the magistrate and 
the seal of the court, in order to prevent 
them from molestation, &c., as they re- 
turned to their respective countries. The 
poor fellows seemed highly delighted, 
and as each group left the office, they 
gave three or four hearty cheers, and 
showered down blessings on the magis- 
trate’s bead. 

The Courrier de Pondicherry has ad- 
vocated the exportation of Coolies, and 
warmly defended the Mauritius planters. 
The writer declares tiiat these men enjoy 
felicity in the Mauritius, compared with 
their condition in India, wiiere they are 
in a state of degradation and slavery. 
Adverting to the result of the meeting 
at Calcutta, he exclaims : ** Thus have 
declamation and vague denunciations of 
abuse triumphed over the principles of 
liberty, justice, and humanity Force, 
and not right, has determined the ques- 
tion ; from tills time forward, we can 
carry on no useful discussion with the 
antagonists of the system.” 

Government have appointed the fol- 
lowing gentlemen— Mr. J.P. Grant, C.S., 
Mr. T. Dickens, Rev. Mr. Charles, Mr. 
Dawson, Major Archer, and Baboo Rus- 
somoy Dutt — a committee for the mves- 
tigatioii of the Coolie question, with re- 
ference to the circumstances lately elicited 
at this presidency, in connexion with the 
exportation of Coolies. 

The merchants in Calcutta, who are 
interested in the Coolie trade, have pre- 
sented a petition to the Oovemnent, de- 
precating any interference of the public 
authorities which may tend to Its aboli- 
tion. They allege tlmt the trade is ea- 
sential to the welfeie of the Mauririua, 
and tliat the probibkion to e]qport theae 
lahpurpra would bring a flpuiishlpg colony 
of tiie Crown to the brink olf dsjMpblction. 
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Statement of the Number of Ships which 
have sailed from Calcutta with La- 
bourers, since the promulg^ation of Act 
No. XT I. 1837a which came into ope- 
ration on the 1st June 1837. 


Ships and 
Destinations. 


Demarara & Berbice : 

Whitby 

Hesperus 

Sydney: 

Peter Proctor .... 
Australia: 

GuUlardon 

Batavia: 

Brimd 

Mauritius : 

Belsoni 

Lonach* 

Carnatic 

Charles Heurtly . . 

Hooghley 

Bright Planet .... 
John Bagshaw .... 

Amwell 

Moulmein 

Baboo 

Lumfny 

Parian 

Mary Aone j 

Bel^i 

Thomas Snook • • 
Donna Pascoa • • . • 

Bombay 

Arab 

Indian Oak 

Alfred 

Victoria 

Elisabeth 

Herefordshire •••. 
Christoph. Rawson 
^ Ranee j 

Donna Carmelita . 
Lord Auckland . • 
CavendishBentinch 

Emerald Isle 

CeciUa 

Earl Clare < 

Euphrasia 

Donna Pascoa 

Lander..... 


ill f 


10 Jan. 1838 250 7 

26 ditto 157 --- 

22 Aug. 1837 61 

8 Dec 1837 28 — - 

15 Aug. 1837 4 — - 


]2Junel837 

18 ditto 

19 ditto 
24 ditto 

20 July 
11 Aug. 

18 ditto 

19 ditto 

21 ditto 
23 ditto 
31 ditto 

10 Sept. 

20 ditto 

18 Oct. 

19 ditto 

19 ditto 
23 ditto 

20 Nov. 

28 ditto 

6 Dec. 

11 ditto 
13 ditto 
19 ditto 
23 ditto 
;26 ditto 

16 Jan. 1838 
13 ditto 
'27 ditto 

12 Feb. 

.16 ditto 

3 March 
& ditto 
6 ditto 
I 3 April 
28 mto 


6 5 •• 5 
14 3 — 

I 16; 6 .. 3 
2 — .. 1 
4! 2 . . 2 


5786 100 40.. 32 


(Signed) F. W. Birch, 

Superint. Embarkation Indian Labourers. 
Cakutia, 30rA Mop 183& 


Of the above, 4 were silk- winders (to 
BBtavia)^ (S2 artificers, 150 domestics, 
and the rest labourers. One vessel, the 
Frederick carried one domestic and 
four labourers to the Cape of Good Hope. 

The Friend of India has the following 
remarks on the subject : 

The exertions of Capt. Birch, the su- 
perintendent of the expatriated labourers, 
are above idl praise.* His efforts have 
been jinceasin^y exerted to counteract 
the cbicanery of the native agents, and 
to mitigate &e eeverities of this trafiSc. 
But he has to deal with the most profli- 
gate agency to be found in any country, 
Oxcep^.pempsk on the slave coast of 


■ * TritoWdrr«a tol)0ilfiiae!sfw^^ 

aboateoUi^Juhr. 


Africa,and with a system radically vicious: 
The more we view his efforts on behalf 
of the poor labourers, the more are we 
called to deprecate a system which, de- 
prived of such benevolent superintend- 
ence, would instantly degenerate into an 
unequivocal commerce in slaves. As 
regards the respectable individuals and 
firms through whom the labourers have 
been shipp^, it is only a matter of justice 
to state that, as far as they are concerned, 
these transactions have been marked with 
good faith, and by a laudable anxiety to 
promote the welfare of the labourer. But 
< the tools with which they must work are 
base, unprincipled villains ; more ma-sters 
than servants. They already dictate their 
own terms to their employers on the one 
hand, while on the other they subject 
their victim to the grossest oppression. 

The six months* pay, which the la- 
bourers are said to receive in advance, is 
one of the most prominent sources of 
mischief in this system, partly because 
they never receive any thing like this 
amount before they leave India, and 
partly because the advance which is tlius 
made on their behalf prevents their re- 
ceiving any pay till six months have ex- 
pired after their arrival in the colony. 
The superintendent of police at the Mau- 
ritius, being desirous of ascertaining by 
what means the condition of the labourers 
could be ameliorated, requested informa- 
tion some time ago from some of the re- 
spectable planters. One of them writes 
to him thus in reply ; ** Lee eix tnois 
d'avance donnes d Calcutta, les Coolies 
depensent pendant les quelqiies jours 
qui prec^'deiit leur emWquement la 
somme qii'ils ont re 9 ue, et arrives ici, 
deriues de tout, ils eprouvent des priva- 
tions jusqu’a I’epoque od ils regoivent leur 
premier paiement. Ne seroit-il pas plus 
avantageux pour eux dc iravoir regu que 
les appointements de deiix ou trois mois 
au plus?'* The superintendent, taking 
up the same subject, writes thus to Capt. 
Birch : “ Six months is too great an ad- 
vance of wages for those whose pay com- 
mences on landing, and who are for so long 
a period exposed to great privations, which 
causes great discontent. In many cases 
the Indians have complained to me that 
of the six months' wages advanced, four 
only have been given them, the other two 
having been retained by the natives who 
had engaged them, who made them be- 
lieve they were to receive it here.” Upon 
receiving these advices, Capt. Birch lost 
no time in addressing the agents in Cal- 
cutta, who were in the habit of shipping 
the labourers, to advise that the advance 
should be reduced for the present to four 
months, with the view of eventually teh 
ducing it\to two montlis* as at Mediae 
and l^ondicheiry. The Buj^peati agents 
wrote to Capt Birch in reply For, the 
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future, it is. our determination to make to 
such labourers four months* advance of 
wages, in lieu of six as heretofore, that 
being the immediate reduction suggested 
by you, and we shall feel extremely obliged 
by your notifying the same to the dulfa* 
dars.*' And what was the result of Capt. 
Birches remonstrance, and of the deter- 
mination of the merchants ? The duflu- 
dars combined to resist the reform ; they 
refused to supply labourers, except on the 
receipt of six months* pay in advance, and 
the merchants, one and all, gave way to 
their demands ! 

But this is not the only vice of this 
system. The police superintendent at 
Port T.oiiis writes, “ It has happened 
frequently that individuals arriving here 
are not tiie persons really engaged and 
borne on the lists, having been changed 
after the proceedings hud taken place at 
the magistrate’s office.*’ In this depart- 
ment of the system, the most barefaced 
profligacy is often ])ractised. Sometimes 
the labourer escapes before lie is shipped, 
and his place has to be sujiplied. The 
vessel is on the eve of sailing, and no time 
is to be lost. Tlie diiffadar proceeds, 
therefore, to seize upon any man in Cal- 
cutta whom he can catch, and inveigles 
him on board. In one case the individual 
tlius put on board was intoxicated with 
drugs, and was under weigh ere he was 
aware of his situation. 

The disproportion of females to males 
among those who are thus transported is 
another source of mischief. The official 
returns show that there have been one 


Actual Dlibunementt. Ineraate.^ BacriMA* 

Stalls. Stalls* ..Stalli^ 

18S8-29 - — 

182&-S0 <18,90,241 

1830- 31 M,80.fiSB 

1831- 32 . . . . 3,50,37.485. ... ... 1,78.074 

U]32.33 . . . .3,02.81,810. . . . 3,24,315. • . ^ 

1833- 34 ...•3,57,05,119.... •••• 5,56,691 

1834- 3.5 . . .3.&3, 68,183. . . . 6,63,064- • . * — 

183.5-36 ....3,56,07,948.... .... 7,60,935 

1836-37 . .3,52,20,5.15 ... .... 3,87,413 

Total increase & decrease, 24,57,066 1,38,93,252 

Net total decrease 1,14,20,186 

The Hurkaru^ commenting upon tlie 
tables from whence the foregoing figures 
are extracted, observes : — “ When we 
compare the very great net reductions 
made in 1828-29-.^31-32, aggregating 
nearly 64 lacs, with those effected in 

1832- 33-31-35, amounting only to 3^ lacs, 
and also observe, that in 18^-36*37-38, 
there has been an increase of charge equal 
to 4^ lacs, w^e have, if not a proof that 
retrencliment has already been carried to 
an imprudent extent, a practical con- 
fession that even with continued peace 
it cannot be carried further. And judging 
from the amount of actual military dis- 
bursement for the seven years immedi- 
ately preceding 1st May 1837, (which, 
it should be always recollected, include 
arrears of previous years), we are perhaps 
not far wrong in supposing that the 
annual sum necessary for the peace ex- 
penditure of the Bengal army and its 
various establishments and supplies, 
must range between Rs. 3,40,00,000, and 
Us. 3,60,00,000.” 


hundred women despatched to five thousand 
seven hundred and cighty-sii' men ; that is, 
the proportion has been at the rate of one 
female to fifty-seven males. The mer- 
chants have, we know, endeavoured to 
provide that the families of the men should 
accompaTiy them ; but in this, as in every 
other arrangement for the mitigation of 
the system, they have been baffled. The 
W'omeii who have been sent, with trifling 
exceptions, have been the dregs of the 
Calcutta brothels. 


BENGAL MILITART ESTABLISHMENT. 

Statement of Additions and Reductions 
in the Military Establishments in Ben- 
gal, from 1828-29 to 1836-37. 

Additions. Reductions. 

1828-29 Rs. 91,711 15,91.191 

1829^ 70,099 32,59,820 

1830-31 84,508 11,64,368 

irai-32 80,329 ...... 6,23,532 


• 1,46,<^6 32,383 

. 52,479 2,34,109 

. 53,888 2,19,851 

• 3,89,921 40,756 

. 1,10,831 33,427 

• I,40i575 21,454 


• " \ Ft b I6;^ ,5<)j7 


• 79^f».901 


THE nOMANIZlNC. SYSTEM. 

An anonymous correspondent, at 
Benares, in one of the Calcutta papers, 
writes (24th July); “When Mr. Tre- 
velyan left India for England, he made 
over to the Benares School Book Society 
all the unsold copies of Romanized books 
printed by himself. The society has 
sold in the last month alone about Rs. 50 
Romanized hooks, but not a single copy 
of any Iwok in any native character, liie 
Rev. W. Badley, at Chunar, the mis- 
sionaries of the Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety in Calcutta, Mr. D. Rozario, of Ae 
Church Mission Press, and others, sell 
likewise Romanized books, and every 
month between two hundred and three 
hundred copies of the Benares Khenr 
Kherah i Hind newspaper, printed in the 
Hindustani language and Roman cli^ 
racter, are sent to all parts of the cmint^ ; 
the system is therefore not only alive, 
but rapidly spreading. As the manteni 
of the Benares School Book Sode^ fiiVd 
now realized some money from the' sete 
of Romanized works, they intend to Awies" 
great efforts to increase the ejdstinggtaek, 
which already exceeds that 'existfaigj^4n 
any of the native chdvcters. Miss 
Bird's Ancient History it needy for the 
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presRi sind will speedily be published. A 
copy of this work in the Persian cha- 
racter costs three rupees^ in the Roman 
it will cost only one rupee. The Rev. 
J. Wilson, of Allahabad, has translated 
an excellent Armenian school-book, 
which is likewise ready for the press, and 
will be printed immediately.** 

BHETT*S HOSPITAL. 

It was with great regret we announce 
that the operations of this hospital are 
suspended. In consequence of a gentle- 
man connected with the commercial com- 
munity having failed, who was its prin- 
cipal supporter and who hud charge of 
the funds. The funds had accumulated 
to near Rs. 3,000, which had been col- 
lected through the extraordinary personal 
exertions of going from house to house, 
on the part of Mr. Brett, for which noble 
conduct Mr. Brett did not fail to be 
vilified in Calcutta. To keep the doors 
of the hospital open for the poor, the 
same exertions must be gone through 
again, of which we regret to say, our pro- 
fessional duties do not admit of our 
undertaking . — CorhyrCa India Journal, 
February. 

THE LATE MR. HALHED. 

The public service has, during tlie last 
week, been deprived by death of the 
services of Mr. Nathaniel John Ilalhed, 
one of the Judges of the Sudder Dewaniiy 
Adawlut He has left a large family to 
bewail his loss. 

The name of Halhed must ever be 
dear to Indian philanthropists. His 
father, the early friend and associate of 
Sheridan, came out to this country in the 
civil service, during Mr. Hastings* 
administration, and immediately applied 
himself to the study of the Bengalee 
language, in which he attained such 
remarkable proficiency, that within less 
t^n six years he presented the public 
with a grammar of that language, the first 
of its kind, and moreover, so excellent 
in character, that all the efforts of sub- 
sequent philologists have not cast it into 
the afauule. . His son acquired— we may 
suppose atider his father*8 tuition— such 
a knowledge of the colloquial Bengalee 
language, as to be almost without a rival. 
The' late Dr. Carey used to consider him 
thu first vernacular Bengalee scholar in 
the country. Many anecdotes were for- 
nierty current of his astonishing familiarity 
with this toUiM. It was asserted, that 
being aigJifilip ascertain the condition 
of amMMi^Oiig^t^ natives, be dressed 
bImelKw » native, and went through all 
the. M the metropolis^ 

iMid cbnvmniiig freely with the 
hi* com^ 
that he was acm 


detected. It was said that, on another 
occasion, while at Burdwan, having been 
solicited to give some proof of his know- 
ledge of the language, he embraced the 
opportunity of a public show given by the 
rajah to the Europeans, aiid insinuating 
himself among the native singers, per- 
formed his part so admirably by joining 
them in their chants, that even they were 
unable to perceive that a stranger was 
among them. — JWend of India, Aug, 9. 

MILITARY ITEMS. 

Capt. Me George, D. J. A. G., has ar- 
rived at Agra, to conduct the trial of 
(*apt. Wilson, of the European Corps, 
for ** disorderly and iinofiicer-like con- 
duct,** in having, while in command of a 
body of European invalids last January, 
committed an assault on some shop- 
keepers of the village of Kuridowlee, in 
cutting off the moustacliios and pig- 
tails of these people, to punish them for 
using light weights in fiour. The pre- 
judices of caste being wounded by this 
proceeding, the shopkeepers made a 
strong representation to the magistrate, 
whose duty compelled him to bring the 
subject to the notice of Capt. Wilson* s 
military superiors, with a view of drawing 
down upon that officer a severe public 
reproof.— Aflrra Ukhbar, July 28. 

The five years* tour of Major-gen. the 
lion. John Ramsay, upon the staff, ex- 
pires this day, but that officer’s appoint- 
ment will probably continue in force until 
the arrival from Europe of his successor. 
The transfer of Sir Willoughby Cotton 
to the Meerut division is, we hear, deter- 
mined npon, but is not likely to have 
immediate effect. — Hurk., Aug. 2. 

The tour of service of Col. Cartwright, 
upon the staff as a brigadier, will e^ire 
on or about the 22d of September.— /oiW. 

We hear from Upper India, under date 
the 21st July, that an affair of honour hud 
then recently taken place between ii 
captain and a subaltem of the 16th 
Lancers, and that the cause of the hostile 
meeting was understood to be the transfer 
hy the lady of the latter of her person and 
affections to the superior officer. — Ibid. 

STEAM COMMUNICATION, 

The tenth half-yearly general meeting 
of the subscribers of the New Bengal 
Steam- Fund was held on the 19th Au* 
gust 1838; Mr. R. D. Mangles iflk the 
chair. The following resoliftioiw wwa 
agreed to: 

** That this meeClngf following 
2d resolution of the 
held on the ISitb W' ynai^ 

rata tlieir umfonfod ddi^ for the igBia/ikk 
diate 

catlOA direct to poMs df 

diay'kjid tiutit ffmt deleiii^^ ! 
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3 ue, by all possible means, * a communi- 
cation by steam-packets with Madras 
and Calcutta as well as with Bombay/ 
which has been declared by the President 
of the Board of Control to be nothing 
more than the people of Bngland and 
India have a just right to expect.*’ 

^ “ That in the event of the late pe- 
tition to the House of Commons, and 
memorial to the Board of Control and 
Court of Directors, failing to induce the 
authorities at home to establish such a 
communication forthwith, the committee 
be requested to take measures for calling 
a general meeting of the inhabitants of 
Calcutta and its neighbourhood, with a 
view to determine what further mea- 
sures it may be proper to adopt.” 

“ That tile committee be instructed to 
address the Supreme Government, urg- 
ing the recent failure of the Semiramis, 
and the heavy disappointment and loss 
thereby inflicted upon the whole com- 
munity, as an additional strong reason 
fur pressing earnestly upon the home au- 
thorities the prompt and elbcient esta- 
blishment of the comprehensive plan.” 

The report of the committee was read 
and adopted. It laments the absence of 
information from the Home Committee, 
and the want of “ agitation” of the ques- 
tion at home. ” The committee feel,” 
it says, ” if agitation and discussion are 
not kept up at home, between the inter- 
vals of the necessary movements in In- 
dia, that but lukewarm and merely pass- 
ing support can be expected when the 
question is brought forward at home. 
They feci that it is only by a constant and 
systematical course of proceeding, at 
home as well as here, that success can be 
looked for; and they therefore cannot 
but repeat their regret that the question 
should have been allowed to subside for 
so long a period, indeed without demon- 
stration of any intention of further agita- 
tion. Here it is the business of the com- 
mittce to take care that the question is 
not allowed to slumber ; at home it was 
the especial duty of their paid agent, act- 
ing of course with the general concur, 
rence of the Home Committee, to do the 
same. The instrumentality of Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck in this matter is entirely 
distinct from that of the Calcutta com- 
mittee’s agent. It was and is «the busi- 
ness and duty of the latter, by constant 
agitation of the real question, to inform 
the public mind as to the actual object 
sought to be attained, to explain its vast ' 
importance in contradistinction to the li- 
mited communication to Bombay, and to 
induce strong expressions of public opi- 
liiooi’* The report then adverts to the 
late Ihtlare of the Semiramis to effect the 
^m Bombay direct to the Red 
Sea in the S. W. monsoon* which can- 
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bility of establishing the comprehensive 
scheme ; for if, instead of proceeding di- 
rect from Bombay, the steamer had at 
the same period left Calcutta, she would 
have arrived at Galle with ease in nine 
days, including one day’s atoppage at 
Madras ; at Galle she could have been 
readily joined from Bombay even by a 
sailing vessel in seven days ; thence pro- 
ceeding to the southward through the 
Maldives, and making a course to bring 
Cape Guardufui to bear N. N.W, about 
300 miles, she would avoid altogether 
the strength of the monsoon in the Ara- 
bian Sea; and, from that point liaviiig a 
fair wind to tlie (’ape, she might put 
out her fires, clean her flues, and boilers, 
and be prepared in good steaming order 
for the entrance into the lied Sea.” 
The report then quotes the following 
extract of a letter from .the Chairman 
of the Court of Directors to the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control in March 
1837 : ” The Court are aware, that 
it will be necessary to promote, by 
every possible means, facility and quick- 
ness of communication between Bombay, 
Calcutta, and Madras; and they have 
observed, by recent intelligence, that the 
Government of India has adopted ar- 
rangements for the acceleration of the 
dawk, by which packets may he con- 
veyed from Bombay to Calcutta in from 
eight to ten days, and to Madras in about 
seven days, and which the Court con- 
sider to be a much more rapid and cer- 
tain, and unquestionably more economical, 
mode of communication than a steam 
conveyance:” and they contrast there- 
with the following statement, premising 
that the English mail for Calcutta is di- 
vided into three or more portions (noted 
as ” number of despatches”), forwarded 
on subsequent days ; so that, in the 
case of many letters, some days are to be 
added to the number, as that of the 
transmission of at least a part of the 
English mails. 


Month. 

Nuroberof 

Despatches. 

Time 

Occupied. 

1838 January.... •• 

— February • •• 

— March 

— April ........ 

1 

I 

3 

4 

16 

12 

13 

12 

1 13 

13 

houia’ 

— May 

4 

201 

— June 

— July' 

5 

4 


liie balance of the fund on the 1st 
August was Rs. 43,822. 


MISSIOX TO BOOCAK.' 

Capt. Pemberton and the gentlemen 
composing his mission have returned frmn 


not In any way impugn the piactica- 
• j#Jml.Jbuni.N.S.Vbr.. 27 . No. 108 , 


Bootan. The misiion has, unhappily, 

- ^ - -^1, fplhr as 
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ence, We believe, to the mode in which 
the Bobteeas manage their dwars. The 
territory of Bootan is almost exclusively 
hilly. Under the former government of 
Assam, a certain portion of the plains 
beldnging to Assam was made over to 
them for the cultivation of rice. These 
lands are called dwars^ and not only 
serve to feed the people, but also furnish 
Government with a large portion of its 
revenue, which, after all, does not exceed 
three lacs a year. These lands they were 
still permitted to occupy when Assam 
was conquered by the English. The 
lands, however, are strictly British pro- 
perty, which for a certain consideration 
they have the privilege of cultivating. 
But the mode in which the dwars are 
maintained by the Booteeas is such as to 
endanger the safety of the neighbourhood, 
and the British Government fuuiid it 
necessary to call upon them for a reform. 
They would agree to norJiing ; not even 
to forward a letter from the Governor- 
general to La«sa. The utmost jealousy 
w-as manifested at the arrival of the mis- 
sion, whicli greatly interfered with its 
scientific researches ; and the gentlemen 
were obliged to return by Ttirner’s route, 
though it Avas well kiunvn that a shorter 
and better road to the plains was to he 
found. It is not improbable that the Bri- 
tish Government will be under tlieiicces- 
sity of resuming these dwars, in which 
case a large portion of ver}’’ fertile land 
will be obtained for cultivation ; for it 
can scarcely be said to be cultivated at 
present. 

Tlie government of the country is most 
imbecile, and as it regards the people, 
disastrous in the highest degrec^a many- 
beaded, always changing, hierarchy, the 
members of which are perpetually at war 
with each other. The priesthood is a 
pampered, bloated body ; the people, as 
might he expected, under siicli a t3Tan- 
nical rule, indolent, false and vicious. 
The country is daily becoming more and 
more depopulated. Those who remain 
are constrained to bear their own burdens 
and those of the people who have saved 
themselves by flight. The bonds wdiich 
unite men in society are daily becoming 
more and more relaxed ; and it is not im- 
probable that society itself will relapse 
into its original chaos. 

The deputation of the mission will not, 
however, have. been without its advan- 
tages. Our geographical knowledge of 
this part of the country will have been 
enlarged, and from Mr. Griffith's botanical 
researches, we expect. a rich and noble 
feast . — Friend of Jndia^ June 21. 

TRa:llO^VS 8T8TEB1. 

/ As many old officers, now in England, 
trUl be anxioMly looking for intelligence 
ef the result of the attempt to establish a 


Bonus Fund, to enable them to settle the 
period of their retirement, we lose no 
time in proclaiming that there does not 
appear to be the smallest chance of the 
formation of a retiring fund^ but that, on 
the contrary, a strong disposition has 
arisen in the infantry, to resist and discoun- 
tenance such funds in any shape whatever* 
It is unnecessary to enter upon an exa- 
mination of the various reasons which 
have been assigned for the almost unqua- 
lified rejection of what was until recently 
believed and asserted to be, with a great 
majority, a favourable project. The dis- 
like to an immediate monthly tax fur a 
remote benefit — the conviction that many 
old orticers would retire without putting 
the army to any expense — the desire to 
encourage regimental retirement — the 
preference in some eases of a tontine, — 
the difficulty of collecting the required 
monthly subscription in corps, whose 
officers are absent or scattered — the as- 
that few officers would or could 
retire while a war threatened our fron- 
tiers, &c. &e., have all been urged as so 
many reasons for declining to adopt any 
of the propositions which have been sub- 
mitted to the army. — Englishman^ Au- 
gust 22. 

THE NEW CHURCH. 

The following is a copy of the address 
to the Bishop from the professors, secre- 
tary and officers of the Medical College 
of Calcrutta, with reference to the proposed 
new church (.seep. 14-0) 

“ My Lord — We, the professors, se- 
cretary and the undersigned officers of the 
Medical College of (Calcutta, beg leave 
most respectfully to submit the conclu- 
sions vve are compelled to form, respect- 
ing the proposed erection of a church for 
Christian worship Jii the immediate vici- 
nity of the Hindu College, and intended 
for the pastoral charge of the Rev. Krishna 
Mohuri Baneijee, an ex-student of the 
Hindu College, and a convert from the 
Hindu persuasion. 

** We regard this measure as one emi- 
nently calculated to cause the withdrawal 
from the Hindu and Medical Colleges, 
and from the School Society’s fiourishing 
seminaries, of many students, who now 
crowd these successful seats of native 
education. We deem it so public and 
unequivocal a demonstration of intention 
to convert the youths of these institutions 
to the Christian religion, that a powerful 
re-action must take place among the 
Hindu priesthood, and the parents and 
guardians of these pupils, and that few 
will be allowed to continue their studies. 
We consider that, in the obstruction^ of 
the education of the Hindu youth, the 
intention of the fOtihdlHnl of tnls ctlUriffi 
must also be disappointed, as it is very 
unlikely that any will be left to whomi the 
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precepts of Cliristianity maf 'spoken. 
Ill making ttiis declaration, we claim the 
indulgence of its being viewed us the ex- 
pression of our conscientious opinions. 
While Ave deprecate a proceeding, which 
seems to us untimely and dangerous, we 
avow our earnest anxiety for the 4rue 
moral regeneration of the natives of 
Bengal. 

“ \Ve may be allowed to add, that, 
were we not acting in the spirit of true 
and upright conviction, we would not be 
guilty of the indelictwiy of addressing the 
head of the Christian Church in Bengal, 
to ask his discontiiiiiaiice of a nic-asurc. 
which it may seem his pct:uliar duty to 
promote. But vve believe the sliortcst 
path to the great object of your lordsliip*s 
mission among the Hindu nations — the 
object Avhich we feel is u))permost in your 
lieart— lies open through tlic education 
of tlicir youth, and that whatever thwarts 
the progress of this, must postpone pro- 
portionately the march of their religious 
conversion. 

“ N Wallicii, M. D., Prof, of Botany. 

C. C. Ecjehton, Prof, of Surgery. 

II.H.Goojjkvx, jM.D., Prof, of .An. 

W. B. O’Shaughnkssy, M.D., Prof, 
of Chemistry. 

David Hake, Secretary. 

U. 0’SiiAu«iiNE.ssy, i)em. of ^Aii. 

G. Evans, Curator of Museum. 

“ Medical College, Calcutta, July 6, 1838. 

The church, it now appears, is to be 
erected one mile from the college. 

INDIA MATKRIA MEDICA. 


frdm which transport will not be difficulty 
at a cheaper rate than that at Burdwan, 
or at any other place in India. “ I have 
finally succeeded,” he says, ** in getting 
coal — and, as if to make it good at once, 
after so frequent disappointments, I have 
found three different places at a great dis- 
tance each from the other, and each con- 
taining coal of a different description — tlie 
one being brown or AA’ood coal, the second 
promising to be ghmz coal, the third 
excellent Newcastle slate 


ESTATE OF MACKINTOSH AND CO. 

Abstract of lleceipts and Disbursements 
appertaining to the Estate of Mackin- 
tosh and Co., from 1st February to 
31st May 1838. 

Receipts. 


Cash balance on .*1181 Jan. IRSfl 30,541 

Proceeds of landed property 0,4.^ 

Ditto of Indigo 27.9M) 

Remittances front debtors 28,060 

Miscellaneous recoveries 135 

Interest allowetl by the Union Bank. . . . 257 

Drawn from the Union Bank . . .54,7f>7 
Less deposited * • 37.!I02 


16,835 

Ca*sRs. .. 1.13,247 


DifhurKements. 

Adv.inces for manufacture of indigo • • 23,213 

Life insurance premiums 4,340 

Assessment, durwan’s wages, &c 258 

Olllce establishment and miscellaneous 

charges - 1,283 

Money bttrrowed re-paid 25,033 

Ditto, but to be refunded 7,900 

Latv charges 1,963 

Dividends paid 6,379 

Balance 41,958 

Co.’8Rs. .. 1.13,247 


Dr. O’Shaiighnessy, as secretary to the 
Materia Medica Committee, has drawn 
up its first report, wherein is announced 
the discovery of Indian efficient substi- 
tutes for quinine, tartar emetic, jalap and 
cdocynth. For tartar emetic, Dr. O’S. 
uses citric acid, with complete success ; 
a kindred remedy to jalap he has found in 
the seed of the ipomea aernlea ; the tn- 
Hrayan, which grows in the Delhi district, 
is considered to he the true eolocyiith, 
and a substitute for quinine is the narco- 
tine of opium, which answers completely. 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

At the meeting of the Asiatic Society, 
on the 4th July, a communication from 
Government was read, transmitting the 
sanction of the Home authorities for the 
disbursement of Ks. 500 monthly in the 
promotion of oriental literature in this 
country. 

COAL IN MERGUI. 

. A ifefter from Dr. Heifer states, that he 
discovered coal in ^eat abundance iii 
t^ 9 j,p^vince of l^ergpif a^d in a locality 


ESTATE OF ALEXANDER AND CO. 

Abstract of the Accounts of the Estate 
of Alexander and Co., from 1st Fe- 
liriiary to the 31st May 1838. 

To advances for manufacture of In- 
digo Co.*s Rs. 32,993 

Paul estate of (’nittenden and Co. on ac- 
count of Bank of Bengal claim 1,45,141 

Dividend paid 5,849 

Refunded .'i sum realizcilon account of a 

party not indebted to the estate 2,133 

I.aw charges J 

OfRec establishment i,7w 

Repairs, assessment, ground-rent, dur- _ 

wall's wages, 376 

Atlvertlsements, postages, and incidental 

charges. 69 

Paid to Union Bank fl3,C6l 

Less drawn 82,373 

688 

Balance as per account 1,73»719 

Co.*s Rb. ' • 3,64,295 


By balance of account last filed 

Indigo factories sold 

Realized from debtors 

Indigo sold 

Landed property sold 

Renu realized 

Co-'s Rf. • • 
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»Stateinent of the Transactions of the 
’Assignees of Fergusson and Co., from 
3d March to Slst May 1838. 

Paymentt* 

Iiidigo advances Co.*s Rs. 1 j64.97B 

Money borrowed re-paid 2,39.9^ 

Dividends paid 2(10,138 

Money lent d«0(i0 

Premium paid on life insurances 13 991 

Amount paid on account of law costs* • • • 1,919 

Sundry sidvances 73 

Fnstagepald m 

Co.’sRs. .. G(36.1!K> 
Balances in hands of assignee 5,024 

Co.*sRs... 6(41(214 


Receipts. 

Balanceof laststatement, 3d March 1838, 1(03.903 

Outstanding debts recovered 90,109 

Sale of indigo 1,10,407 

Money borrowed 2,69,290 

Money lent received 61,U00 

Amount received on account of an out- 
standing debt, but in which other par- 
ties are interested 4,im 

Interest received 2,342 


Co.’8H8.*. 6,41,214 


ESTATE OF CaUTTEMDKM, MACKILLOF, 
AMU CO. 

Abstract of Accounts of tlie Estate of 
Cruttenden, Mackillop, and Co., from 
Ut February to 31st May 1838. 


Diaburstmenta* 

To advances for manufacture of indigo • • 1,29,544 

Dividends paid 22,805 

LUSe insurance premium 6,1 20 

Loans paid off 32,.'>96 

Annuities secured by mortgage 853 

Law charges 675 

Repairs, assessment, ground-rent, dur- 

wan’s wages, dec 2,405 

Payments in anticipation of dividends to 

w refunded 136 

Debited London agent for a recovery ad- 
vised 3,130 

Advertisements, postages, dc petty charges 1 14 

Balance as per account 69.401 

Co.’8R8... 2,66,779 

Receipts. 

By balanceof last account filed 37,458 

Indigo factories sold 13,645 

Recoveries from debtors 28,703 

Indigo sold 70.3!i9 

Proceeds of sundries. 136 

Interest allowed by theUnion Bank .... 289 

Bills Kcdvable realised 36,5«j2 

Rente realised 10,961 

Received on account of parties not deb- 
tors to the estate, to be refunded 960 

Dnhvn ftom the Union Bank, 1,84,640 
Less paid in •• 1,15,^4 

68,666 

Ca'sRs..* 2,66.779 


,, MEW CAMAL. 

'The. active master-attendant has pro- 
pqaeA B canal, or kind of dock, along the 
Sitvand Rc^. Many clever professional 
mjsa think highly of tlie.plan, which is to 
snperaede the necessity of widening the 
'Stiand. Road, , which Capt Harrington 
thinks will be if^arioai to the navigation 
of d riven 


Statement of the value of horsefi and 
carriages sold by auction at the horse- 
bazaar, Tank Square, under Messrs. Tul- 
lochand Co. and their successors, Messrs. 
Hickey and Co. : — 


Yean. 

Annual 

Monthly 

Average. 

Annual 

Total. 

1822-93 

38.871 

4,66,460 

1823-24 

45.355 

5.44,264 

1824-25 

56,667 

6,90,004 

1825-26 

54.101 

6(49,215 

1826-27 

68,088 

6.97,064 

1827-28 

32,339 

3(88.070 

1828-29 

26,112 

3(13,351 

1H29-.10 

19(718 

2(36.624 

18.30-31 

16,994 

2,03.934 

1831-32 

13,692 

1,64,303 

it»2-3:i 

14.(M)6 

1,76(270 

1633-34 

17.885 

2(14,627 

l6i4-.^l 

]8.fM8 

2,23,783 

1 1835-36 

22,646 

2,71,762 

1 1836-37 

26.883 

3(22(596 

1837-38 

28,303 

3(39,638 


MOFUSSIL KKWS. 

During the past week, frequent 
and copious showers of rain have fallen 
throughout the Dcliii district. Grain, 
notwithstanding, continues high. A local 
corps of 1 nfantry is to be raised in Delhi, 
"without delay . — Delhi Gaz., Aug. 15. 

Agra . — The health of the troops and 
the inlmbitiints generally continues to 
iinprove under the infiiicnce of the late 
prosperous fall of rain. It is satisfactory 
to see that the “stand,** made by the 
destitute poor — by which employment 
thousands have been fed and kept alive— 
is found to stand its ground firmly, and no 
doubt will prove hereafter a most useful 
public work. Some of the drains, to carry 
off the large flow of water from the exten- 
sive country sloping towards the river, 
have, it is true, given way, by the late 
tremendous rush upon them ; but these, 
of course, will be repaired in due time. 
It is melancholy, however, to see yet an 
immense body of these unfortunate peo- 
ple employed in the undertaking, a too 
true sign that their homes continue to 
hold out little inducement for them to 
return ; this, however, was to be expected 
by those who reflected that gram does not 
spring up and ripen at once, and the cul- 
tivation of the ground cannot be half car- 
ried through, ibr the want of cattle to 
plough, nor is there seed to be put into 
the ground, if it could be prepared for it. 
Besides, the poor creatures must returii, in 
the majority of instances, to roofless habi- 
tations. All this while it is to be feared 
many of the old, infirm, and children, end 
their helpless lives in the asyluihrof the; 
Relief Society here, especial! v in that of" 
the^Gowsala, tn Che ci^ itself whibh fe’ a 
noble diarity. ^ 

A RiMslati sFy hae^itfe aKid, 
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into India, and is now prowling about 
the vicinity of Delhi. Government are 
apprized of his presence, and have directed 
him to be seized, if discovered. 

The contingents, maintained by the 
several native states, have received orders 
to be in readiness to move on specific in- 
structions. 

Government have determined on im- 
mediately relaxing the system of investi- 
gation into Manfee tenures, and rules on 
the subject will soon be issued. There 
will not be such a demand for strictly 
legal evidence ; a large proportion of cases 
will be released for life ; and all small 
tenures will remain uninvestigated for the 
present. Government see the necessity 
of abating long causes of discontent among 
tlic people at the present crisis . — Agra 
Ukhar, July 26. 

We are happy to perceive that the dis- 
tress in the Upper provinces is becoming 
less and less everyday, and that the num- 
ber of poor persons employed at Agra, by 
the charity of Government, is considera- 
bly on the decrease, notwithstanding the 
recent increase made in their allowance. 
On the 20th ofJuly, those still on the esta- 
blishment amounted to 20,789 men, 23, 330 
women, 10,072 children ; total 54<,191: 
showing a decrease since the previous 
day of 2,006 individuals ; and a decrease 
from the Idth and some days preceding, 
when the number employed was more 
than 60,(KX) persons, of about 6,000 ; 
their allowance has been since the 17th 
of July increased from seven to eight pice 
to the men daily, and from six to seven 
to the women; the children's remains still 
at four.— Cbar., Aug. 2. 

AUahahad . — The rains have been so 
abundant at this station, that it is likely 
as much injury will be done by them to 
the crops, as the want of rain will cause 
in other districts. There have been abun- 
dant falls everyday for about three weeks, 
and there is yet no prospect of dry wea- 
ther . — Agra Ukhbar, July 26. 

Mussoorie . — The cholera has appeared 
up here, for a wonder; it committed great 
ravages at Deyrah, Saharunpore, and 
Kurnaul. — Ibid, 

Benares , — Letters received to-day from 
Benares, state the rivers in tliat quarter 
to be higher than perhaps has ever been 
known, and nearly the whole country is 
under water. The Soane, too, has over- 
flown and inundated the whole of the ad- 
jacent country. The station of Arrah has 
been nearly swept away, that of Dinapore 
must likewisebe suffering very much ; such 
inundations have not been known, we be- 
lieve!, within the memory of man.—* Cvur., 
Avg. 27. 

;fS^£bef.; Extract from a letter from 
Sylhet : ** The country about here is all 
unii^f water. The state of the canton- 
ment roads is horrid ; there was a cir* 


cular going round the other day, calling 
upon the officers of the 70th to subscribe to 
repair the public roads, they being im- 
passable — it, however, failed, only one or 
two putting down their names. The 
sepoys are really getting rotten feet, being 
always in the mud, shoes being useless.** 
— Hurh.t Aug, 8. 

Loodiana . — After the evening gun, Mr. 
McNagliteii, accompanied by some other 
gentlemen, set out from the resident's 
house at Loodiana, on a visit to Shah 
Shojah-ool-Moolk, and having arrived at 
the residence of his highness, laid before 
him a letter from the Governor-general, 
and a present, consisting of Rs.5(X) and 
an English gun. The shah, after express- 
ing himself highly obliged for the honour 
his lordship h^ done him, entered into 
a conversation with Mr. McNaghten, 
which lasted about three hours. At the 
time of ttaking leave, bis highness ho- 
noured Mr. McNaghten with the present 
of a diamond ring . — Loodiana Akhbar^ 
July 21. 

Burdwan. — Thirty-five breaches have 
been made on the Dummoodiir embank- 
ments, towards the east of Burdwan ; by 
the encroachment of that river, several 
villages have been inundated, and the fine 
crops of paddy have been all destroyed. 
That part of the river which runs imme- 
diately below Burdwan is expected daily 
to overflow its embankments ; if it should 
happen, Burdwan will be, at least, knee- 
deep in water; and the wretchedness 
which such an event will occasion can be 
better imagined than described. It is, 
however, expected that the embankments 
will be raised several feet Ingher, as soon 
as tlie rains will in some degree abate, to 
secure against further cncroacliments of 
the river. — Englishman, Aug, 27. 

NATIVE STATES. 

Nepaul . — You have all been much mis- 
taken in your statements of the arrest of 
the late Nepaul general, Murtabhur Singh. 
So far from his having gone as an am- 
bassador from the King of Nepaul, he was 
obliged to fly for his life, having been con- 
cerned in the conspiracy against the life 
of the ranee, but which attempt ended in 
the poisoning of the rajah’s son, for which 
the old minister, Bheem Sein, was de- 
posed. and is now undergoing solitary 
imprisonment in Nepaul. Murtabhur 
Singh was no doubt on his way eitlter to 
Runjeetor Dost Mahomed for employ- 
ment, when he was so unceremoniously 
stopped by our troops at Loodianah. It 
is not impossible that the Nepaul govern- 
ment, being suspicious of this roan’s m* 
trigues with our Government, have deter- 
mined, to be prepared to defend their 
country if attacked ; for he would prove 
an in^uable assistance to any enemy* 
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from his intimate acquaintance with their 
resourees and the passes through the hills. 
All the preparations alluded to may there- 
fore have been made with the view of 
acting on the defensive ; but such a force 
cannot be tolerated upon our boundary, 
whence they could at any time make an 
incursion into our territories without 
meeting a single check, unless they 
thought proper to proceed to Fatnu or 
Diriapore. It is said, moreover, that 
orders have been issued from Katmaiid- 
hoo to collect the revenue of the Terrai 
in grain, instead of in cash, as was always 
done hitherto. Ent/lishman. 

Extract of a letter from Gorrukpore, 
dated August 16: — “ The Nepalese are 
certainly assembling a large force at the 
pass of Butwal, and making there exten- 
sive magazines. Their object may be 
only defence against our suspected de- 
signs; but it has been remarked, that in 
that case they would form their magazines 
in the interior, and not at the entiunce 
into the plains. At any rate, the fact of 
the assembly of a large force of picked 
mountaineers is certain, and it is equally 
certain that we cannot muster 200 men 
in this district to oppose them ; and, 
therefore, if we are not supplied with 
troops before the end of the rains, we are 
in a state of very great danger. The 
prime minister of Nepaul is said to have 
made a vow that lie will not remove his 
turban from his head until he has said his 
prayers and made his ablutions at Go- 
rucknath, a celebrated shrine in this town. '* 
— //urAaru. 

Lahore,--~lt is understood that Kunjeet 
assented generally to all the propositions 
of Mr. MacNagliten, but that he insisted 
that Sliikarpore should be ceded to him 
in consideration of the aid he was to give 
in setting Shah Soojah on the throne of 
Caubul. This could not be acceded to ; 
the negociation nearly failed in conse- 
quence. The diifereace was eventually 
^justed by Kunjeet’s agreeing to accept 
a tribute of two lacs per annum from Shah 
Soojah, in lieu of the territory claimed, 
and by Mr. MacNagbten, on the part of 
the British Government, guaranteeing the 
payment of the tribute.^J[>e2At Goz., 
Aug. 8. 

Ctz&oo/. ^Intelligence has reached us 
from Cabool that the ruler of that place 
has forwarded an urzec, by the bands of 
one of the ministers of his court, to the 
camp of the Iran army, stating that an 
amlMUisador on the part of the English 
had, come to him for the protection of 
Calool, and had stationed himself at Ca- 
bool for nearly a year ; but on the arrival 
of the servants of the Shah of Iran, he 
sent away Ae said ambassador of the 
£iigliili. Under these dccumstancesi bis 


sole reliance for assistance was centrh^' ’ 
on his majesty, and he prayed that a 
powerful army might he sent to protect 
him from the expected attack upon his 
country by the ruler of Lahore. — JLoo^na 
Akhhart Aug. 11. 

Joudpore. — Intelligence has recently 
been received by the agent to the Go- 
vernor-general in Raipootaiia, that Nath- 
jee, the ex-guru of Maun Sing, of Joud- 
pore, is dead. This man is said by CapL 
Boileaii to have exerted an evil influence 
over liis master, and it is expected that 
his death will he followed by civil war in 
the Mar war state. Hie maharaja has 
been forced to pay his arrears, and our 
Government is well aware that no man 
})arts with his life-blood without the most 
lively sentiments of regret and resentment. 
Considering that we have eased him of 
his Salt Lake, and saddled him with an 
expensive legion, in addition to the usual 
dufitooree, the descendant of tlie sun and 
moon has doubtless some small cause to 
exclaim, “ God preserve me from any 
English friends r— Delhi Gaz., Aug. 15. 

Yarkund. — Forty tliousand victims are 
reported to have been lately carried off 
in this province by cholera in its worst 
form. 

XXCEflPTA* 

A native gentleman, llajah Benaik 
Roy, son of Rajah Amunt Roy. of Chit- 
tcncote, in his visit to Benares, distributed 
large sums of money among all classes of 
Hindus, and at various shrines ; he is 
said to have poured on the head of the 
image of Siva, at the Visheshur temple, 
II.S. 1,50,000, independently of jewels. 
His expenditure in these gifts reached the 
sum of ten lacs of rupees. “ While the 
entire native and European community, 
under this presidency,” says the Durpun, 

** are making the most strenuous efforts 
to raise funds for the starving poor in the 
western provinces, and their united ex- 
ertions, during two months, scarcely 
amount to a lac and a half of rupees, we 
find one native lavishing this amount of 
wealth upon the priesthood at a single 
shrine.” 

The draft of an Act has been read in 
tlie Legislative Council, which transfersr 
in Bombay alone, the cognizance of all 
suits regarding land, land-rents, arid, te* 
nures, from the revenue to the civil couftlk 

By an Act of the Legislative Cqunqi], 
passed on the 2ist May, authority is givfn. 
to the Governor to extend the proyisiqns 
of Act XII. of 1833 to the court pf. jiuyrf 
principal sudder ameeo, sudder aqieeiifir 
andmoonsiff. . > - i 

Thareeeipl^ oC Jhe^lKWiaed 
exceed Bs. SflOO fV mefiseqi, VndMeb* 
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compared with the expenditure, would 
yield a return of six per cent, on the amount 
paid upon the shares. 

The balance of the Calcutta Old Steam 
Fund, on the 20th July, was Rs. 16,193. 

The number of shares conditionally 
subscribed in the Comprehensive Steam 
Scheme, on the 23d July, was 2,579. 

The Bank of Bengal and the Union 
Bank have both reduced their rates of 
discount and interest on Joans secured by 
Company’s paper, one per cent. The 
Union Bank limits its accommodation in 
the shape of loans secured hy Company’s 
paper, or deposit of goods, to its proprie- 
tors. 

The scheme of Capt. Johnston, for dis- 
posing of the tonnage of the river steamers 
to the highest bidder at auction, works 
well for the Government. The average 
of the sale on the 27tli July was Rs 5. 
12 as. per cubic foot, for a trip occupying 
thirty to thirty-five days. Before the new 
regulation, it was U. 1. 8 as. 

The Englishmans August 3, states that 
Messrs. A, Ross, W. Money, VV. Ewer, 
A. Colvin, E. Barwoll, and C. C. Hyde 
are the gentlemen of the civil ser\'ice who 
have declared their intention of taking the 
annuities of the ensuing year. 

The number of covers sent from Cal- 
cutta by the overland route, on the 23d 
and 24th August, amounted to only 1,587, 
which is a very small number compared 
with what has hitherto usuall ybeen sent 
from tins place. 

A gang of Thugs, forty-three in num- 
ber, have been seized within the Ulwur 
state by the guard of Lieut. Mills ; among 
them are several noted characters, for 
whose apprehension Government had 
oifered large rewards. 

The subscriptions to the Wellington 
Testimonial amounted on the 23d August 
to Co.*s Rs. 12,368. 

A special committee has been appointed 
to inquire into all the circumstances con- 
nected with the loss of the Raj Ranee 
and the Sir Herbert Taylor, 

The Roman Catholic vicar apostolic of 
Bengal, Dr. R. St. Leger, has been re- 
called at his own request, and is to be 
succeeded by a bishop. The reason as- 
signed for his so doing is, disgust at the 
continual dissensions among tlie different 
sects of Portuguese in Calcutta.* The 
vicar apostolic is universally esteemed in 
Calcutta, And his departure will be looked 
upon with regret. 

A ** Civil Assistant Surgeon,” writing 
in Dr. Corbyn’s India Journal, remarks : 
** The fact that our Government employs 
fotbfgii physicians, hot in our service, for 
thC! purpose of prosecuting scientific 
researches in India, conveys one of the 
seV^iMt'p^sible reflections on our body.” 

fjfi^tiAg of the Asiatic Society, 
on the Ist August, the secretary read a 
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letter from Capt. Bumes. communicating 
information respecting the fate of Mr. 
Moorcroft, who, it is How ascertained, 
from a memorandum in Mr. Trebeck’s 
hand-writing, died on the 18th Feb. 1827. 
Some rude drawings, a map of Moorcroft’s, 
and an account book, accompanied Capt. 
Humes' letter. 

It is said to be in contemplation to 
appoint medical men at civil stations to 
the situation of assistant magistrate. 

Some native gentlemen are about to 
form a club, to set up a third Bengali 
and English newspaper. 

Some Hindu youths have lately e.stah- 
li.shed a debating club at the residence of 
Oddoitto Churn Gosain at Simlah. They 
discuss verbally in English.— Poornoo- 
chundrodoy. 

A new shubha lias been established at 
the residence of Baboo Aushootash Day, 
at Simlah, where the members meet every 
Tuesday evening, for mutual improve- 
ment.— Ibid. 

Government is about to order periodical 
examinations all over this presidency of 
the native youth, which will be held in the 
principal town of each district, and those 
youths who pass with most success 
through the ordeal, to whicli the Govern- 
ment examiners may subject them, will 
be immediately put upon the magistrate’s 
and collector’s lists, as eligible for the 
offices of moonsiff and deputy collector, 
with the understanding also that they are 
to Huccreed to these offices in the state as 
fast as vacancies occur. 

Vines arc now growing within “ the 
Ditch,” wiiich yield bunches of grapes 
of considerable size. 

The racing stud of Brig. Showers, 
comprising eleven Arab horses, is adver- 
tised tor sale, price Rs. 50,500. 

By a report from Mr. J. H. Patton, 
it appears that the loss of life, conse- 
quent on the April hurricane, in the vici- 
nity of Ghurreah Hath, is reckoned at 
200 persons, besides cattle and animals 
of all descriptions. 

Goojur Sing, the Sikh chief who came 
to Calcutta us envoy from Runjeet Singh, 
came to his death at Amritsar in the fol- 
lowing manner. Having got very drunk, 
on the strength of promotion, he went to 
sleep on the roof of his house, whence he 
rolled over, and fell from a great height. 
He was picked up quite dead. Two of 
his widows, young Rajpootanies, declared 
their determination to bum themselves^ 
The principal sirdars besought them to 
relinquish their intention ; but the ladies 
were resolved. They seated themselves 
near the corpse, and having provided 
themselves with bags of money, and 
adorned themselves in brocades, jewels, 
and enamels^ ascended the funeral pile-; 
thence they scattered the money and 
their ornaments and jewels in fragments 
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•—and then resignedly surrendered tliem- 
selves to the devouring flames ! 

Dr. Stewart has described, in the 
Quarterly Journal of Medical Society, 
the serious effects produced un the health 
of tlie labourers ( 1 50 in number) employed 
in a manufactory of shell-lac and lac-dye, 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, by the 
use of hartal, or yellow sulphuret of 
arsenic (orpiment), to improve the colour 
of the lac. 

The Englishman suggests that specu- 
lators might find their account in import- 
ing into Europe the bitumen of Assam, 
for paving, &c. 

The postings of young oflicers of this 
season will be shortly published. The 
vacancies on the esablishinent however 
are only some forty, while the unposted 
ensigns are, we believe, sixty. 

MI3CELLANEOUS. 

THE NXZAM's army. 

Extract of a letter from Hyderabad : — 

Do you think that in the forthcoming 
contest there is any inclination on the 
part of Government to make use of the 
Nizam's army? I know it pretty well, 
and, judging also from the military opi- 
nions 1 hear regarding it, 1 should say 
that it is a perfectly efficient force, and 
would do good service. The cavalry 
stand deservedly high. Lord Wm. Ben- 
tinck asked the resident what number 
thereof could be spared by him, in the 
event of any thing to do on the frontier ; 
the answer was, four corps out of five. 
The infantry, eight corps, are equal to 
our own regular regiments. The native ar- 
tillery, four companies of bullock draught, 
though on that account slowish, would 
not be found at all wanting. The worst 
of that service has been the occasional 
admission into it of men of no education, 
to whom England is a foreign country. 
At first, it was well understood that they 
were never to rise ; but now they have 
worked up the list, and are getting com- 
mands in their turn, though local seniority 
is perhaps their only claim. The Go- 
vernment may perhaps And, when too 
late, that this army has been injured by 
what has been called only fair and gene- 
rous treatment. Local officers are, how- 
ever, now no longer admitted.**— 

Murk., Aug. 21. 

TRAVAKCORE BPHEMERIS. 

A well printed Astronomical Epheme- 
ris, for 1838, has been published at the 
Government press of Trevandrum, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Caldecott, 
the astronomer ; the press only arrived at 
Trevandrum in December last, and the 
compbaitoni are natives. The ephemeris 


has been constructed at the desire of 
his highness the Rajah of Travancore, 
with the view of enabling students in 
astronomy to bring their theoretical 
knowledge into practical use, by furnish- 
ing them, in a small compass, with all the 
data and tables necessary for the compu- 
tation of the most important problems in 
that science.** The computations are all 
adapted to the meridian of the observa- 
tory at Trevandrum, and have been made, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Calde- 
cott, by the assistants employed at the 
observatory. 

MR. RHENIUS OF THE TINNBVKLLY MISSION. 

A letter from the Rev. J. J. Muller, 
dated I’alanicottah, June 7th, in reporting 
the death of the Uev. J. C. Rhenius, on 
the 5th June, states that it was caused by 
apoplexy, partly owing to the heat, which 
affected him more than at any former pe- 
riod during the twenty-four years he had 
been in India. He has left a widow and 
nine children. “ Perhaps in no instance 
since the commencement of missions in 
the East,’* says tlie Calcutta English^ 
man, ** has there been a man in whom 
missionary excellences have shone so 
conspicuously, or through whose influ- 
ence so much religious good has been 
effected as by Rhenius. He was pos- 
sessed of very considerable missionary 
qualifications, combined witli a natural 
suavity and uprightness of temper and 
conduct, which eminently qualified him 
for his work. For twenty-four years he 
pursued his labours, amidst the depres- 
sions of an Indian climate and all the in- 
ternal trials of mission labour, with a 
cheerful and buoyant energy, seldom de- 
pressed and never dismayed. He was 
successful beyond any missionary since 
the days of Schwartz. Hundreds of na- 
tives were brought by his influence within 
the walls of the C^bristiun church, and 
W'ere trained to the. discharge of the public 
and social duties of Christian life, as well 
as instructed in the mystery and cheered 
by the hope of our holy faith.'* 

SIR PEREGHINE MAITLAND. 

Sir Peregrine Maitland has sent home 
his resignation of the command of the 
Madras army. The late peremptory or- 
der of the Court against interference with 
pmctices relating to native religious cere- 
monies and processions, accoaij^ied^ as 
report states it to have been, with some- 
what ungentle rebukes of bis Exc, and* 
another member of the Council, has 
proved, on this occasion, the exciting 
cause. Sir P. Maitland feels himself 
laced in an anomalous situation,, where 
e will be called upon to condemn pro- 
ceeedings which in his conscience he 
approves, or to countenance eiamptos of 
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military disobedience. He therefore adopts 
the alternative of tendering his resigna- 
tion, if he may not be relieved from the 
former situation. We believe the chief 
point is the compulsory attendance of 
Christian drummers at native festivals, 
his Excellency's repugnance at which 
does honour to his conscientious feeling. 
•^Spectator, June 27. 

We understand, from a well-informed 
quarter at home, that Sir Peregrine Mait- 
land's resignation has caused no slight 
sensation at the India House ; and un- 
questionably this bold sacrifice is i^alcu- 
latcd to arrest the attention of the coldest 
opponent of the great principle to which 
his Excellency has become a martyr.— 
Conservative, July 20. 

They say at Madras tliat Sir Peregrine 
Maitland is much disgusted at having 
been taken at his word by the Court of 
Directors, he never having had any idea 
that they would have been so very hasty 
in the matter when he sent in liis resigna- 
tion, probably considering that the Court 
would have given him an opportunity to 
correct himself. This lias, however, un- 
fortunately not been the case, and, luuler 
all circumstances, we cannot but tliink 
that Sir Peregrine has been rightly served. 
Such a result may have the edect of de- 
terring martyrs from sacridcing their in- 
terests at what has been falsely called the 
altar of conscience; and Sir Peregrine 
will go home witli a heavy heart, after 
using his endeavours, successful as he 
appears to be — sorry it has turned to be — 
in trying to propagate the reign of bum- 
bug among the sworn servants of the 
Company, without tlie desired result be- 
ing attained. — Bomb. Gaz.j Aug, 22. 

HisExc. the Commander-in-chief, who 
arrived at the presidency on the 24<th, in 
improved health, has determined to re- 
turn home by the overland route, and will 
leave the presidency, on his return to 
Bangalore, about the 2()th of next month. 
We trust it will be long ere the Madras 
anny, in particular, forget the sacrifice to 
conscience which Sir Peregrine Maitland 
has made— a sacrifice of which it« officers 
and European soldiery will full speedily 
ireap the advantage, and whose probable 
results, so for from exciting any ill-will or 
eddlness among our native soldiery, will, 
we are assured by those who are com- 
petent to judge, be pleasing even to 
thfem, and, at all events, cannot fail to 
Wise the English character in tlieir esti- 
Aug, 29. 

panaiL, of British ih»ia. 

^6 names b^ the ofiicers selected for 
AsiatJoum. N. S. Vol.27. No. 108. 


admission into the ** Order of British 
India” have at last been published by the 
supreme Government. Of the sixty-seven 
individuals, on whom this high honour 
has been conferred, sixteen are personally 
known to ourself, and we are perfectly 
well acquainted with the characters th^ 
bear regimentally. Judging from this 
portion, nearly one-fourth of the whole, 
we may take upon us to assert that the 
selection has been generally excellent, 
and the intentions of the Court of Di- 
rectors most fully carried into effect.— 
U. S,. Gaz,, June 28. 


RXCERPTA. 

The Court of Directors have ordered 
a commissioner to be appointed to inquire 
into the causes of the late decrease in the 
revenue of the Madras presidency; and 
Mr. Cotton, second member of the Board 
of lie venue, has been appointed to conduct 
the inquiry. — Conservative, July 7. 

As a family at Areot were preparing for 
breakfast, a little girl, about two years of 
age, leaned its arm against one of the 
doors, and was stung in the liand by a 
scorpion concealed in the opening be- 
tween the door and side-post. The child 
was for several hours frantic with agony, 
and at length vomiting and convulsions 
came on. To\yards the afternoon she 
appeared easier, and disposed to sleep ; 
it was accordingly laid upon a couch, but 
its mother taking it up, discovered that 
life was extinct. This is the first instance 
we ever lieurd of the sting of a scorpion 
proving fatal. — U. S, Gaz. , July 23. 

In the brief space of a week has been 
numbered with the dead three of the 
oldest civil servants on this establishment 
— Mr. N. Webb, being at the head of the 
list of senior merchants, Mr. G. Garrow, 
and Mr. W. O, Shakespeare. — Cour., 
Aug, 17. 

The Herald, May 19, says : “ The 
Calcutta Englishman and the Madras 
Conservative have lately circulated some 
contemptible nonsense about a ring and 
an autograph, in which the first person in 
England is made to appear as ridiculous 
as the first person here. We do not be- 
lieve there is the slightest foundation 
eitlier for these or the many other absurd 
reports wdiich have been invented upon 
this subject;*'. 

The use of elephants for the draft of 
gun-carriages and the carriage of ammu- 
nition has, it is said, proved so very suc- 
cessful in Bengal, that the authorities 
here contemplate the introduction of the 
same at this presidency. 

A robust Musulman at Bangalore is 
** astonishing the natives'* by his exploits 
in eating: ' he devours any raw flesh. that 
is offered him, and ate the entire carease 
o^a sheep (except bones) raw. 

(3 O) 
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Two “ clock punkahs*’ have been 
broiiglic to this presidency from Eng- 
land. 

No fewer than 2«500 persons have 
fallen victims to the cholera in the town 
and suburbs of Cuddalore. 


LAW. 

Supreme Court, September 8. 

Malcolm V. M*Callum . — A rule’wiVt for 
an information having been obtained by 
Sir Charles Malcolm, late SuperintcJident 
of the Indian Navy, against the editor of 
the Bombay Gazette^ for certain alleged 
libels on Sir Charles (which have occa- 
sioned much discussion at the presidency), 
Mr. Howard applied this day to make tJie 
rule absolute ; when 

Tlie Advocate-general showed cause 
against the rule. Tie read an aih davit of 
Mr. M*Callum, in which he stated that 
one of the papers on which tlie informa- 
tion was sought to be grounded had been 
surreptitiously obtained from him, and by 
a breach of faith committed by a gentle- 
man of the name of Hone, to whom he 
liad entrusted the letter for perusal only ; 
that Mr. Bone came to dine with him at 
his house, and mentioned he liad heard 
that a letter was in the possession of Mr. 
M'GalJum, which related to Sir Charles 
Malcolm; that Mr. Bone requested to 
be permitted to inspect the letter, and 
pledged himself solemnly not to show it 
to any person ; that previously to acced- 
ing to such request, he (Mr. MX'alluin) 
consulted a friend, who was present, as 
to trusting Mr. Bone with tlie perusal, 
and that, placing a reliance on Mr. Bone’s 
pledge, he afterwards sent him the letter 
under seal Mr. MX’allum further swore 
that be never intended to publish the let- 
ter in question, but after some days he 
learnt that the letter had got into the 
possession of Mr. Walter Uaberts, the 
son-in-law of Sir Charles Malcolm, who 
had shown it to the latter; that he (Mr. 
M*Callum) questioned Mr.* Bone, who 
admitted he bad inadvertently forfeited 
his pledge. The letter of defendant to 
Bone, and the reply of the latter, were 
proved as exhibits. Jn the reply of Bone, 
he said that the defendant had permitted 
him (Bone) to show it to Mr. Roberts. 
The affidavit disclaimed all improper mo- 
tives» urged that the defendant in publish- 
ing the writings in question considered 
he was exercising a fair right of criticism 
x>ii the acts of a public functionary, and 
that the letter having been sent to’ him, 
he did not consider himself justified in 
refusing the publication ; that the letter 
* was to Bone under a solemn pledge 
to divulge its contents, and he most 


distinctly denied an intention to asperse 
or vilify Sir Charles Malcolm, or to injure 
him in the opinion Of his friends. 

Mr. Campbell said that the defendant, 
instead of being the malignant libeller he 
was represented, had exhibited himself as 
the cautious and prudent editor ; that he 
hail placed too much confidence in a per- 
son who was enjo}ring his hospitality; 
arguc^d that there was a suppression of 
facts in the affidavits on which the nile 
nisi was granted, and he commented par- 
ticularly on the affidavit of Sir C. Mal- 
colm for making no mention of the mode 
in which the letter had been obtained, 
although the circumstances must, it was 
argued, have been within his knowledge. 

Mr. Howard, in reply, referred to the 
letter of Bone, set forth in the defendant’s 
affidavit, as establishing that the letter was 
not surreptitiously obtained, and stated 
that there was an absence of denial that 
the paper in question was circulated, and 
of the fiict stated by Bone. 

Sir John Awdry pronounced the judg- 
ment of the court as follows : “ I will not 
anticipate the trial by observing on the 
general merits. If there be ill faith, the 
prosecutor is no party to it; and when he 
found that aspersions on him were in cir- 
culation, he was not to be deprived of his 
remedy, merely because some one else, 
through whom they may have reached his 
knowledge, may have behaved ill. Bone 
asserts, in his letter annexed to defen* 
daiit’s affidavit, that he had permission to 
show it to Roberts; and when such ex- 
traordinary anxiety not to give the other 
side an opportunity of contradicting de- 
fendant i.s shown, 1 think I must take 
Bone’s statement to be true. There is 
much weight in this observation, that it 
would not have been printed if it was to 
be seen only by the editor himself for the 
purpose of revision. We therefore think 
the rule must be absolute generally.** 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE LATE SIR R. ORA NT. 

On the 28th July, a meeting, convened 
by the sheriff, was held in the Town-hall, 
for the purpose of considering the most 
suitable means of preserving in this place 
the memory of the late Governor, Sir 
Robert Grant, G. C. H. The meeting was 
more numerously and respectably attended 
than ony other of a similar kind ever held 
in this place: upwards of 800 persons 
were present. 

The Hon. the Governor moved, that 
the Lord Bishop be requested to take the 
chair, when his. lordship addressed the 
meeting as follows : 

** The object for which we are asseni* 
bled is one of deep interest, to cfxfivees 
our sorrow at the severe loss we 'have 
sustained by the death of our late es- 
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teemed Governor, Sir Uol^ert Grant, and 
to connider in what way we can best re- 
cord our testimony to his worth. Such 
was his urbanity and kindness, such his 
condescension and ease of access, that all 
who had opportunities of intercourse with 
him feel that they have lost a friend whom 
they loved and valued. The removal of 
one in the highest rank of life, who main- 
tained such a consistent Christian cha- 
racter, is a severe loss. We have seen 
him during his residence in India uni- 
formly regular in his attendance upon the 
public worship of God ; his regular do- 
mestic worship in his family was benefi- 
cial to all who resided under his roof; 
the whole character of his interesting and 
intelligent conversation was of the most 
perfect purity. No questionable expres- 
sion was ever heard to fall from his lips. 
The l)euefits of his public measures are 
acknowledged by all. Such are felt to 
be their benefits, that not only all in the 
presidency, but the European and native 
population of Poonah and other stations 
in the Deccan, deeply lament his loss. 
It was, indeed, his constant aim so to fill 
his high station, and so to discharge his 
public and private duties, that, ns it has 
been stated in a public annunciation of 
bis death, lie might ** in all things do the 
will of God.” Having been privileged to 
attend his dying bed, an opportunity was 
afforded me of seeing what were his real 
principles in this most trying time. I'hese 
were drawn from the Bible, and to that 
blessed book he was in ’his last illness 
always most anxious to listen. Let me 
plainly state to the Christian community, 
but more especially to our native friends 
who are present, that the prituuples, from 
which all his conduct, all his private and 
public acts flowed, were drawn from the 
Bible. The removal of such a person 
must be felt by every one, not only as a 
public but as a private loss. It was his 
aim to introduce to the natives of India 
the benefits of British discoveries and 
science, for the enlightening of the mind 
or the relief of the body ; and if we fix 
upon something which shall continue to 
hand down to the native people these 
blessings, we shall best exhibit the cha- 
racter and desires of him whose loss we 
now deplore.” 

The Hod* the Governor ( James Fari sb. 
Esq.) moved the first resolution: Tliat 
this meeting, deeply sensible of the great- 
ness of the loss which tiiis presidency has 
snstained in the lamented de^h of Sir 
Robert Grant, its late distinguished Go- 
vernor; mid actuated by admiration of 
his rare endowments, , and veneration for 
egcellent character and exalted Chris- 
tian virtues ; and moved by gratitude for 
tJMaj iimn<gous acts of his public adinini- 
.atrai^ calculated to advance the im- 
PHttfement^of the country, and the wel- 
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fare of all classes of its inhabitants ; and 
anxious to hold up his example to tlie 
world, considers it a public duty to adopt 
measures for preserving his memoiy in 
this place.” lie observed : ** Ours is not 
the commemoration of splendid achieve- 
ments, which might have caused tlie 
widow*8 and orphan’s heart to mourn; 
but it is the permanent record of the 
feelings of a grateful community, sensible 
of the benefits they have received from 
measures, wisely directed to the promo- 
tion of many most important means of 
advancing tbe prosperity and happiness 
of all classes, native and European, 
throughout the presidency he govenicd. 
Having made the affairs of India the sub- 
ject of liis early interest, bound by a filial 
tie to the objects of his hither's long-sus- 
tained and most successful efforts. Sir 
Robert Grant early ])Ieailed the cause of 
India, and strove, in the important station 
which he reached in England, to carry on 
the same great objects ; and when arrived 
in this, the land of his infant days, with 
more direct opportunities of cariying out 
the benevolent pmposes on which his 
heart was 1>ent, I can speak to his increas- 
ing desire for accomplishing good, for 1 
have witnessed his active and anticipating 
endeavours, and his unwearied solicitude 
for the accomplishment of objects of im- 
provement The cause which distressed 
him in any of his measures, was, where 
they were unavoidably contrary to the 
wishes of some one. His consdentiovs 
desire to do right, was perhaps the trait of 
his character which, blended with his 
cheerful kindliness, was most constantly 
present to the minds of those who were 
in close intercourse with him in his offi- 
cial duties ; and this feeling, deeply rooted 
in his heart, was nourishetl by the foun- 
tain of all Christian grace, which there im- 
parted its blessed influence in no stinted 
measure.” 

The Hon. G. W. Anderson seconded 
the motion. 

Rear- Admiral Sir Cliarles Malcolm 
moved, That a subscription be imme- 
diately opened for the formation of a fund 
to be devoted to the public commemora- 
tion of Sir Robert Grant.” Sir Charles 
stated that it was his good fortune to pass 
a few days on a visit to Sir Robert Grant 
at MalaW Point, before he left for Da- 
pooree. ** It was there, in wlmt 1 may 
call bis domestic circle, that 1 had on op- 
portunity of enjoying bis cheerful and in- 
structive conversation, partially freed, as 
he was for tbe time, from the cares of 
oflSce. Some who now hear me ^ow 
bow delightful it was to listen to him tn 
these moments of relaxation; in scenes 
such as these, I think I may say, few men 
were superior to him. '* 

The Rev. Dr. Stevenson, in seconding 
the motion; observed: The bigh prin- 
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ciple by which Sir Hobert Grant >va8 ac- 
tuated was the chief point in his cha- 
racter. Regard to the two great Christian 
principles, of love to God and love to 
man, ran through all the actions of his life. 
Mightier minds may have presided over 
the British provinces in Indiii, but none 
who were actuated by a more sincere 
desire to benefit all classes of the po- 
pulation — who were more ready to listen 
to the grievances of those who applied to 
them for redress, or to attend to the just 
claims of those who solicited the inter- 
ference of Government. But what per- 
haps was as remarkable in his character, 
was its openness and simplicity. There 
was no attempt at display — no effort 
made to induce you to entertain a better 
opinion of him than his actions warranted ; 
hence the whole of his conduct was na- 
tural and easy. The constant and regular 
attendance on the duties of the Sabbath 
was not in him a mere piece of formality, 
or done to show a good example, as it is 
sometimes termed, but flowed from an 
estimation of the privilege which the 
Christian religion has conferred on man 
in separating one day in seven for religious 
services.” 

Mr. Brown rigg moved : “ That, while 
it is the duty of all classes of the commu- 
nity to express their respect for the de- 
parted, by uniting in the proposed sub- 
scription, it is peculiarly incumbent on 
those to come forward %vho are able to 
appreciate the many public measures 
which he either originated or carried into 
effect, for improving the agricultural re- 
sources of the country, facilitating com- 
munication with Europe, and also between 
the different towns and provinces of the 
presidency, and improving its commerce 
and general prosperity.*’ As Chairman 
of the Chamber of Commerce, he should 
do violence to the wishes and feelings of 
that association were he to abstain from 
availing himself of this public occasion to 
state what he knew to be the deep-felt 
sentiments entertained by one and all, 
upon the late melancholy event. It was 
fortunate, however, that he was relieved 
from the necessity of seeking for adequate 
language to make public the sentiments 
of the body he represented, us a resolu- 
tion had passed the chamber to this 
effect : “ That a tablet be erected in the 
Byculla Church, by the members of the 
Chamber of Commerce, to the memory 
of our late lamented governor, Sir Ro- 
bert Grant, under whose auspices the 
chamber was first established and recog- 
nized as a public body, to record their 
deep respect for bis public character, and 
• the high sense they entertain of the great 
benefits derived from the measures of bis 
administration for the improvement of 
the agricultural resources, and the ad- 
vaneement of the commercia) prosperity 
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of this presidency.” Mr. Browni igg then 
adverted to the various acts which distin- 
guished Sir Robert Grant as “ the friend 
of commerce and of general improvement. ” 
The countenance he gave to the estab- 
lishment of the Chamber of Commerce, 
ns well as the support he continued to 
extend to it, established unity of purpose 
and harmony of feeling where the reverse 
had previously existed. Nor on the oc- 
casion of an application to the home 
authorities for their sanction to the 
establishment of a bank here, was the 
earnest support of Sir Robert Grant with- 
held. His interest in the all-important 
subject of steam communication are well 
known. “ Few are aware,” he observed, 
**of the responsibility our late governor 
incurred by continuing to despatch a 
steamer to Suez, at a period when the 
views of the Court of Directors w’cre 
opposed to the steam question. 1 would 
observe, tliat to Sir Robert Grant’s 
strenuous and able advocacy (against 
what opposition it is needless to men- 
tion) are we indebted for the abolition of 
many vexatious and impolitic imposts, 
some ol which bore heavily on commerce, 
while others acted us barriers to the 
rising prosperity of the presidency. 1 
place in rhe van, the revision of the salt 
tax and removal of the town and transit 
duties. The industrious cultivator, be- 
sides lieing relieved from the house tax, 
which was a heavy addition to the high 
rent he paid for his fields, has also been 
exempted from the tax on bis buffalo and 
goat, the produce of which so materially 
aids the poor ryot in supporting his 
family. The industrious fishermen too 
(swarming the whole line of coast from 
Damauii to Goa), as well as the petty 
traders of tlie villages, have all expe- 
rienced the benefit of our lamented 
go,vernor*8 enlightened and humane 
policy. Nor must 1 omit to notice the 
abolition of the tax formerly levied on 
chuckas, though it apparently involved a 
loss of Rs. 40,000 to the revenue. Again, 
other heavy and unequal taxes, which 
the rapacity of a short-sighted Govern- 
ment had imposed on tliose who could 
least bear them, are all in course of 
revision — as are likewise the mohiurja 
taxes, which have so long checked the 
free course of trade. These measures 
are now framed with such a studied and 
anxious attention to their operation on 
individuals, as well as communities, that 
they will secure a full measure of relief 
to ^1, and 1 may observe, that the adop- 
tion of these enlightened measures, instead 
of injuring the revenue, has, on the con- 
trary, benefitted it ; for by the spirit of 
confidence they have infiised omong^^the 
people, cultivation is every where ex- 
tending, accompanied by euck unpueve- 
ments in agricuitore as ^ will -idtiiiiktely 
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lead to an incalculable and lasting im- 
provement in the resources of Govern- 
incnt, as well as in the happiness of its 
subjects. A survey on an efficient and 
extensive scale has been undertaken in 
the Deccan, with the view of revising the 
rents, which in many parts were both 
unequal and oppressive ; and I ' learn, 
that throughout the province where this 
excellent work lias been completed, it has 
already had tlie clfcct of introducing a 
superior system of husbandry — of eneou- 
ragiiig the people to grow sujierior pro- 
ducts, to sink wells, construct a better 
style of dwelling, encrcase their agricul- 
tural stock, and enter u]ion other sub- 
stantial and permanent improvements. 
It has also defined the rents in such a 
way, as to afford the cultivators full 
security against unauthorized exactions, 
and has fixed them on a scale which has 
imparted to limded property a value, 
which perhaps it never before possessed. 
The enlightened and statesmanlike mea- 
sures adopted by Sir Robert Grant, with 
the view of rapidly drawing forth the 
agricultural resources of the country, arc 
seen in connexion with the assessment 
of land ; the encouragement held out to 
an improvement in products which are 
already staples on this side of India, such 
as cotton, &c., as w^ell as to call into 
existence others, such as sugar, silk, and 
indigo. Wlien I reflect on the effect 
likely to result from the ill-advised, nay 
pernicious order (for it involves a breach 
of faith), which has lately emanated from 
the higher authorities, and casts a blight 
over prospects created by wise and liberal 
metisures, I feel that I dare not intrust 
myself to an honest and candid expression 
of the opinion I, in common with others, 
entertain with reference to it. 1 shall 
restrict myself, therefore, to simply ob- 
aerving, that I most truly believe, indeed 
it will be readily believed by all, that on 
none did it inflict a deeper wound than 
the honoured and lamented individual 
who w'as so constrained to act in diame- 
trical opposition to his own liberal views 
and high principles.” Mr. Brown wrigg 
tlien particularized the measures Sir Ro- 
bert caused to be adopted, as well as 
those he recommended for adoption, for 
tlie improvement of internal communicop- 
tion. His first and leading measure was 

■ to create the Civil Engineers. Imme< 
diately on the formation of this depwt- 
unent) attention was drawn to an object 

i 'Of primary importance, a survey of the 
Anda. That of the Great Northern one, 
leading by Tannali and Bhewndy to 
Nasik, - was one of the first completed. 
Plans and estimates of the projected 

■ twork were some time back submitted to 
ithe'home authorities, and sanguine hope 

i^ems to be entertained that this great 

^ ^*ect Mdttv he aaiic^ A road forty 


miles in length has been constructed from 
Nasik to Chandore, and from the latter 
place to Sindwah on the line to Agra. 
Another road has been sanctioned, fifty 
miles of which is already completed. A 
road sixty miles in length is ordered from 
the rich district of Nusserabad to meet 
the former road, hut its execution is de- 
layed by orders from the Bengal Go%'eni- 
ment pending the receipt of plans and 
estimates. In the interim, however, 
under the orders of the Bombay Govern- 
ment, measures have been adopted to 
render this road immediately passable. 
A road seventeen miles and a half in 
length, leading from Penn to Capowlee, 
has been completed. A line of road from 
l*oonah to Sholapore, 149 miles, has been 
surveyed, and the plan submitted to the 
Home Government. If sanctioned, it 
will not only open out the valuable 
Barsee cotton trade, but insure an easy 
communication at all seasons of the year 
with that iin])ortant military station. A 
road has been constructed between Seroor 
and Ahmedniiggur, thirty- four miles. It 
Imving been represented that out of 449 
miles of old roads in the Concan, Pooiiab, 
and Ahincdnuggiir collcctorates, which 
had been surveyed on the institution of 
the department, only 239 miles were 
kept in any thing like efficient repair, from 
want of means or proper supervision ; it 
was suggested that the proceeds of the 
tolls and ferries should be appropriated 
to the repairs and improvements of all the 
old roads, a measure which was imme- 
diately sanctioned. Upwards of 100 miles 
of these dilapidated roads have already 
been put in fair travelling order, and the 
work of repair is daily extending and fast 
progressing to completion. The Jehoor, 
Chandore, and Thull gliauts, have all 
been repaired, and the Nimba Dhera 
ghaut commenced and nearly finished. 
The Tannali causeway has been com- 
menced; and the most strenuous exer- 
tions are being used to complete this 
vastly important work. The Colaba cause- 
way, a work which had been under con- 
sideration for the lost twenty years, has 
been completed. A pier is being con- 
structed at Trombay, as is also a road 
across that island. The former work is 
far advanced, and the latter will be open 
to tlie public next rains. At Sion, the 
approach to the new road across the Salt- 
pans has been commenced, and is in a 
state of forwardness. A pier has been 
constnicted at Kasseylee, which now 
admits of all valuable products of export 
being shifted at once from carts to boats, 
and conveyed in one tide to Bombay* 
thus protecting the trader against the 
heavy expense of hamallage and es^osure 
of his goods to injury by a detention, as 
formerly, of three and four days off the 
harbour of Bhewndy. The works of 
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minor eztent» but of no less utility and 
importance, as giving sinew and unity to 
the general system of improvement and 
usefulness, so warmly fostered by Sir 
Robert Grant, were too numerous to be 
detailed ; they embrace the construction 
and repair of innumerable piers, bridges, 
kamps, bandars, sea-walls, wells, and 
tanks, of which latter some are of con- 
siderable magnitude. The tank or bund, 
which has been completed at the village 
of Kessoondee, twenty-four miles from 
Poonah, which stretches across a gorge 
of a long valley, is altogether 1,409 feet in 
length, of which 129 feet are solid 
masonry ; 1,170 feet earthen embankment, 
and 100 feet excavations for an escape 
channel for floods. The greatest depth 
of water, when full, will be thirty-eight 
feet; the greatest breadth nearly half 
a mile, and the greatest length three 
quarters. The other works of this 
description are numerous and important, 
particularly two line tanks >vhich have 
been constructed at Dhoolia. Indepen- 
dent of the works just enumerated, as 
executed or commenced under the orders 
and auspices of Sir Robert Grant’s govern, 
ment, those which are projected, and in 
course of submission for the approval of 
the controlling powers, are many. Fore- 
most on the list is the proposed new 
road from Taiinah to Ahmednuggur and 
Aiirungabad, a distance of 133 miles, and 
which line will shorten the distance 
between these two points by twenty 
miles. The next is a line of road leading 
from the main road along the south bank 
of the Panwell river to a point on the 
coast opposite Bellapore. Besides these, 
are the wharfs at Ghorabunder, and the 
causeway between Bandura and Mahim, 
as well as the bridges across three laige 
rivers. Connected with the constiuc- 
tion and projection of all these works of 
usefulness, one peculiar trait in the cha- 
racter of our lamented governor, was his 
anxious desire for the preservation and 
repair of the magnificent, though some- 
w^t unscientific, works of the Moguls; 
a measure which, if steadily preserved in, 
cannot foil to insure a great increase of 
revenue.** 

Lieut. Col. Wood, in seconding the 
resolution, bore testimony to the great 
anxiety and exertions which Sir Robert 
Grant evinced in establishing the steam 
communication between India and Bri- 
tain. From the situation he ( Col. W. ) 
held u the organ of the Government in 
the steam department, he was able to 
state, that from the earliest period of Sir 
Ilof]^rt*8 anival, he was most anxious to 
'effect a regular communication with Suez 
by steamers, and within a few months 
after assuming the gqveniment, he sub- 
miit^ a plan to thh home authorities, 
W it been, fully aqted upoQ, 
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would have perfected the system, with- 
out the chance of disappointment. His 
proposition was, that four steamers of 
the same size and power, similar in all 
their parts, should carry on the commu- 
nication with Suez. With only a single 
steamer at the disposal of Goveniment, 
frequent communication by the Red Sea 
was impracticable ; and it was to do all 
tliat could be done until the oiganization 
of the more perfect system that Sir Ro- 
bert Grant laid another plan before the 
home authorities, which has been con- 
fused with the Euphrates expedition, 
but with which it had no connexion 
whatever. His proposal was, the esta- 
blishment of a dromedary-daw k for let- 
ters only, from hence to Biissorah by 
steam; from Bussorah to Btigdad, Da- 
mascus, and Beyrout, by dromedaries. 
This suggestion was not in supercession 
of the Red Sea route, hut as an auxiliary, 
W'hen se4ison, accident, or other impedi- 
ment, might render the former route im- 
practicable. The plan would have suc- 
ceeded well, as was proved by a mail by 
the Atalmita reaching the Mediterranean 
most expeditiously ; and to this day the 
mails arc regularly received at Bagdad 
by that noute in thirty-three days from 
England. Another advantage connected 
with tliat route was, the establishing 
there a kind' of political surveillance 
through a country, our relations with 
which are of an interesting character. 
The statement of the Chairman of the 
Chamber of Commerce has shewn the 
new lines of roads opened, and the old 
roads improved. The consequence oi' 
tiiese operations has admitted of the em- 
ployment of horse-dawks in some direc- 
tions. and accelerated intercourse in all, 
by which the transmission of mails to the 
sister presidencies and with the Bombay 
provinces has been shortened by many 
hours— nay, even days. When the horse- 
dawk is established to Nagpoor after the 
mins, it is calculated that the mails will 
reacli that place from Bombay in eighty- 
two hours. “ These advantages we owe 
to the energy and talents of Sir R. 
Grant.** 

The Rev. Dr. Wilson moved, “ That 
there is a peculiar propriety in comme- 
morating Sir Robert Giant in connexion 
with the cause of the education of the 
natives, of which he was the enlightened 
friend, the eloquent advocate, and Che 
liberal patron and supporter.” He poii>o 
curred most cordially in all the obser- 
vations which had been made respecriog 
the character of their late distinguished :: 
governor, and his numerous meuuiieii > 
calculated to promote the public wool* u 
“ While, however, 1 would . make aii j 
preciation of the blessings thus confers^ ov 
upon ua a subataiitigl motive for m 

steps to preserve his iueinorx: i%^'j|Msj>« 
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place,’* he observed, " I would spe- 
cially commemontte him in connexion 
with none of them. There is a cause 
nobler than the best of them, because 
pregnant with all the blessings they con- 
vey, and productive of others of an Infi- 
nitely higher kind, which was dearest to 
his heart, and secured his enthusiastic 
regard; that of the moral and intellec- 
tual regeneration of the millions in this 
great country, whom Providence, in its 
mysterious actings, has placed under Bri- 
tish sway. Sir Robert Grant received the 
love of India by inheritance. With his 
venerated father’s sacred affection for its 
best interests, he early sympathised ; and 
to the promotion of them ho pledged 
himself in connexion with some of his 
first appcnranccs in public life. It is 
well known that his desire to carry out 
his enlightened views had no little infiu- 
ence in inducing him to accept the high 
office which he so honourably filled. No 
sooner had he planted his foot on those 
shores, than he put himself in communi- 
cation with the gentlemen practically en- 
gaged in directing the great work of na- 
tive education. He invited them to 
make suggestions to him, which he most 
anxiously considered ; and cither adopted 
them, or substituted something better in 
their place, the result of his own en- 
lightened deliberation and judgment. We 
all know the eloquence with wliich he 
pleaded the cause of learning before the 
Native Education Society ; the delicacy 
and good taste with which he encouraged 
the eminent masters of that institution to 
persevere in their exertions ; and the 
peculiar judgment with which he ex- 
cited the pupils to prosecute their stu- 
dies. The vernacular schools of the Go- 
vernment, founded by his distinguished 
predecessors, and so useful to the hulk of 
the people, enjoyed his peculiar care. He 
struck out from their regulations some 
most obnoxious clauses, which, in the 
eyes of the people, stigmatized the grand- 
est subject with which education has to 
deal. He destroyed a monopoly which 
had existed as to the supply of books, and 
encouraged the use of those which might 
be found suitable, Mrithout any reference 
to the mode of their publication, and 
thus gave a most importiuit im|)etus to 
native literature. He placed the provin- 
cial schools under a competent European 
superintendence ; and made provision to 
render their pupils eligible for public em- 
ployment, and even as teachers, without 
endeavouring to force them to come to 
Bombay, which is associated in the minds 
of many of the natives with perils and 
temptation. He sanctioned, as an expe- 
riment, a system of vernacular instruction 
on a low scale, and which can easily be 
extended throughout the countiy at a 
small expense, in the Purandhar districts ; 


and which, while it enables all filing to 
learn to read and write, will secure the 
villagers to a great extent from the frauds 
of their own officials. The excellent 
English school established at Poona by 
Lord Clare was warmly patronised by 
him. It is mentioned by Capt. Candy, 
the superintendant of the Government 
vernacular schools, as an instance of Sir 
Robert’s kind and liberal feeling, that 
when he heard of a Brahmin, who had a 
peculiar taste for chemistry and natural 
philosophy, but had not the pecuniary 
means of prosecuting his studies, he con- 
ferred on him an allowiitice which enabled 
him to persevere. The schools through- 
out the presidency, not immediately con- 
nected with Government, were not less 
regarded and encouraged ; he contributed 
liberally to their funds. He attended the 
examination of the vernacular schools of 
the Scottish mission at Poona. To the 
most distinguislied native pupil at the last 
examination of the institution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
in this )>laec, he officially presented a khi^ 
lat, or honorary dress, the first here given 
in simibir circumstances. The very last 
act of the expression of his interest in the 
well-being of the natives, was his sub- 
scribing, on his leaving Bombay, imme- 
diately before his death, one thousand 
rupees to our building fund. More than 
1 have mentioned he did. and more he 
devised. I have given merely specimens 
of the facts which I know. Let us pre- 
serve the infiuence of his great name, in 
connexion with our endeavours to extend 
the influence of truth throughout the 
country. I say all this with a knowledge 
of the specific proposal respecting the 
erection of a medical college, which is to 
be submitted to the meeting. Such an 
institution was ably planned and advocated 
by Sir Robert, and such an institution, 
while it will suitably commemorate him, 
will be an able auxiliary to our cause. 
In connexion with it, some of the natural 
sciences, most important as objects of 
knowledge to the native mind, will be 
taught in such a manner as will invite the 
attendance of the pupils of other semina- 
ries.** 

J. P. Willoughby, Esq., in seconding 
the resolution, said : ** There is one mis- 
conception regarding the public character 
of our late governor, on which 1 caTinpt 
be silent, because 1 can state from perso- 
nal knowledge — and there are those pre- 
sent who can testify to the same — that 
the impression is quite erroneous. Our 
late esteemed governor has been charged 
with indolence in the performance of the 
duties of his high office. Nothing can he 
more unjust and unfounded than this sup- 
position. His application to his roulti^ 
rious and laborious duties was inces^t 
and devoted; and I conscientiously believe 
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that if this was not the imiyiediate cause, 
it hastened the calamity which is so uni- 
versally deplored throughout this prcsi- 
dency. Sir Robert Grant, from the 
purest and most conscientious motives, 
was accustomed to take nothing for grant- 
ed ; but by a rigid and impartial investi- 
gation into the merits of each case, to 
satisfy himself of the right course to be 
pursued, before he passed a decision. 
Few are aware of the extent of business 
which, under the system prescribed by the 
last charter, devolves on the Government 
of India, or how largely it has, within the 
last three years, increased at this presi- 
dency. The fact is, our lamented go- 
vernor fell into an exactly opposite error 
to that which, by some, has been ascribed 
to him. He worked beyond his strength; 
he tried (more particularly at the com- 
mencement of his administration) *to do 
too much with his own hand, and to see 
every thing with his owe eye.* Hence I 
admit, that in some cases delays did occur, 
and to those another cause contributed, 
which, however it may slightly affect his 
character as a public man, enhanced his 
worth as an individual, as indicating the 
kindness and benevolence of his disposi- 
tion ; *his desire, in some degree laudable, 
though sometimes practically injurious, to 
give a decision the least disagrecble to 
all parties.* 

Jaggonnath Sunkerset, Esq. , moved : 
"’That on condition that the medical col- 
lege, 80 ably planned and so zealously ad- 
vocated by Sir Robert Grant, be establish- 
ed, and bear his name, the fund be 
applied, under the direction of a com- 
mittee, to be nominated by this meeting, 
to the erection of a suitable building for. 
that seminary, or the foundation of 
scholarships, to be conferred, after public 
competition, on its most deserving pupils ; 
and that in the event of the medical col- 
lege not being established, as expected, 
the fund shall be applied in such manner 
as may be agreed upon by the contribu- 
tors. ’* He spoke as follows ; — " I feel 
extreme gratification from witnessing how 
very numerously and respectably this pre- 
sent meetingis attended. It is with consi- 
derable diffidence I commence addressing 
an assembly, which contains so many gen- 
tlemen of high intellectual acquirements. 
1 must preface the little I have to say by 
remarking, that 1 speak rather from a 
wish to testify my respect, and I hope I 
may say the respect of all my fellow 
cotthttyme/i, for the memory of him 
whom we have been so recently and so 
lUiexj^tedly deprived of, than with any 
1 d<M tny feeble language will strongly 
it intends to recommend, 
llie^ natiyes feel very sensibly that they 
in our late most lamented go- 
vmbr, a tried and invaluable friend, who 
j^yoted to the promotion of their inte^ 
yesta# the enlergement of their intellec- 


tual capabilities, and the dissemination 
amongst them of happiness and know- 
ledge, hisFiirely-found talent, his winning 
eloquence, and his time, which but too pro- 
bably impaired his health. Of Sir Robert 
Grant’s anxious wish to found a college, 
in which natives might be instructed in 
that beneficial and benevolent of all stu- 
dies, the science of medicine, there cannot 
be the smallest doubt. If this be assumed, 
I feel confident that no one person will 
controvert a position so reasonable. I 
cannot conceive any act we could possibly 
perform in commemoration of the amiable 
deceased, which would be so gratifying 
to his manes, and so likely to perpetuate 
his renown for philanthropy and kind- 
heartedness to our children's children, as 
the founding of a medical college, to be 
designated after him, whom we so deeply, 
and with so mucli justice deplore the loss 
of. By the adoption of this suggestion, 
1 conceive we shall honour our late bene- 
factor much more effectually than we could 
do in aay other manner ; and he who so 
strenuoui>:ly advocated the growth of me- 
dical science amongst natives during his 
valuable life, would thus serve it even 
after having paid the last debt of h iimani ty. ’* 

Dr. Smyttan, in seconding the resolu- 
tion, bore testimony to the anxiety of the 
late governor in regard to a medical 
school or college, and to obtain for the 
natives the means of a complete medical 
education. His inquiries were early set 
on foot. It was ascertained that there 
was no inaptitude on the part of the Uii- 
tives, and that their prejudices would not 
stand in the way of a full medical educa- 
tion being communicated. A report of a 
medical committee was dmwn up and 
sent in to the Governor in Council, from 
which a strong and aide minute, drawn 
up by Sir Robert, was forwarded to the 
Supreme Government, urging the neces- 
sity of an esta 1 >lishment at this presidency 
for imparting full iiistiuction to the na- 
tives in medicine and surgery. 

Mr. J. H. Crawford spoke in support 
of the motion. 

Mr. James Bird moved the formation 
of a committee for collecting a comme- 
momtive fund, and applying it to the ob- 
jects specified ; the motion was seconded 
by Mr. Lewis Gnint. 

Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, Esq., moved, 
" that the committee be requested to cir- 
culate copies of the proceedings of this 
meeting and subscription lists tlirougli 
the out-stations,’* which was seconded by 
the Venerable Archdeacon Jefireys. , . 

Thanks were theii voted to the Lord 
Bishop, as chairman. s.. - 

The subscription in the room amop^ted 
to Rs. 11.615; on tlig 8th 
they hful rodched Rs. ^,819.. 

. TEAUE. OF Tai.FaE|f«EXC|^* 

The whole value of the iinport trade of 
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fiomboy with all parts amounted 

in 1836-87 to Us. 8,79,88,098 

And in 1837-38 7,48,82,001 

Showing a decrease in the I , tMoart 
import value of Rs, J Jioi,oo,U5S7 

The whole value of the ex- 
port trade with all parts 
amounted in 1836-37 to . . . 8,25,32. 1 72 
And in 1837-38 only to . ... 6,4^ 36.793 

Showing a decrease in value 1 
of export of Rs. > 

which, added to the decrease in im- 
port value, exhibits a total decrease of 
Rs. 3,11,51,406, of which the opium 
trade with China forms a very consider- 
able item, the exports up to the 24th of 
May 1837 being 15,410 chests, wlicreus 
up to the 2i)d May 18.‘18 they have only 
amounted to 5,068 chests. 

STEATA COMMUNICATION. 

A ta meeting of the Steam Committee, 
held on the 14th of August, tlie trea- 
8u1rer*s accounts were laid before the com- 
mli^e, from which it appeared that the 
sui8s placed at their disposal under the 
resolutions of the ]2th December and 
17th May last, amount to Us. 67,900. 

The following resolutions were then 
unanimously agreed to : — 

That it is a paramount object to com- 
plete first the proposed improvements at 
and on the route between Suez and Cairo, 
and that the object of next importance is 
to improve the communication between 
CoR.seirand Thebes. 

That with reference to the proposition 
contained in the resolutions of the 17th 
of May last, for building accommoilation 
bungalows at Aden or Mocha, it be re- 
served for future consideration, as it is 
still doubtful where the permanent coal 
depbts are to be Axed. 

That, in donsequence of the indefatiga- 
ble zeal and exertions displayed by Mr. 
Waghorn in promoting steam navigation 
between England and India, and in con- 
sideration of the expense he has incurred 
in furtherance of the -same, the sum of 
Rs. 5,000 be awarded to that gentleman 
out of the funds now at the disposal of 
the Bombay Steam Committee. 

' • 

THX ISLAND OF KHARAK. 

A letter (irom an intellijgent young offi- 
cer in the Persian Gulf gives a much 
mere satisfiictory account of the new mU 
litaiy post at Kharak than was expected : 
“ 83d July, I took a walk across 

the islimd ; it is some four miles broad ; 
about pne-third is cultivated. The soil 
is.^^'Ugbtt and produces millet, onions, 
eirikd dkiiml^. ^^rapes, melons, and figs 
are altim4^ and of good quality. The 
water is pl^tiftil, cool, and delightful. A 
4w'al. S- Voin87. No. 108. 


range of low hills extends the whole 
length of the islandr bounding the coast; 
these, and a plain which intervenes be- 
tween them and the cultivated pa^t, are 
covered with shells and other marine pro- 
ductions. I saw a very fine antelope, 
which appeared to me to be rather larger 
than the Dekhan ones; and there are 
others on the island. We have received 
a caigo of fruit for the mess, and our table 
now displays apples, pears, nectarines, 
peaclies, plums, grapes, figs, walnuts, 
hazel-nuts, raisiits, and almonds. The 
apples and pears are really good. We 
are all pretty comfortable. The detach * 
ment is healthy ; no fever case-s, and the 
thermometer averages from 90° to 100° 
during the day.’* — Bomb. Gaz., Aug. 3. 

ADEN. 

A detachment, consisting of two Ser- 
jeants and twenty-eight rank and file, of 
the Horn hay European liegt., under Lieut. 
Rose, accompanied by Lieut. Western, 
of the Engineers, sailed on tlie 10th Sep- 
tember, ill the 11. C. sloop of war Cooie, 
to take possession of Aden, which was 
ceded to us several months ago. 

SIR CHARLES MALCOLM. 

At a meeting of the friends of Rear- 
Admiral Sir Charles Malcolm, held on 
the 2d August, the Hon. G. W. Ander- 
son, Esq., in the chair, it was unanimously 
resolved, as a testimony how highly Sir 
Charles Malcolm is appreciated by his 
friends in this presidency, to present him, 
on his approacliing departure from Bom- 
l«y, with a piece of plate (of such de- 
scription ns may be subsequently resolved 
upon), bearing the following inscription : 

Presented to Rear-Admiral Sir Charles 
Malcolm by a numerous circle of friends 
on his leaving India, November 1838, in 
token of their high estimationi respect, 
and regard. 

GOVERNOR DUNCAN AND SIR R. GRANT. 

A writer in the Bombay Courier, of 
July 12 (who, we understand, is Dr. 
Hartley Kennedy), has drawn the follow- 
ing parallel between Governor Duncan 
and the late governor. Sir Roliert Grant : 

The lamented death of the good 
governor, Sir Robert Grant, revives in 
the remembrance of an old servant of 
Government the recollections of the 
.death of the good Governor Duncan, 
who was gathered to his fathers AuguH 
Uth, 1811. I was then an inmate of 
Government-house, and can speak of 
Governor Duncan from intimate person^ 
knowledge; but tliough few have semi 
less of tM interior of Government-bouM 
than myself since that period, coott- 
quentiy few knew less personally 1 
did of Sir Robert Gianti yet 1 possess 
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the means of spcahing respecting him on 
the most accurate information, and in 
comparing these two men, am surprised 
how niuch their native characters ap- 
proached each other. Some ditferences 
to Mr. Duncan's disadvantage were the 
result of circumstances over wliich he had 
no control ; but in all the grand features 
of philanthropy towards the whole human 
1 * 006 ,' benevolence betwixt man and nmii, 
gentleness and kindness of disposition to 
all around them, and the absentee of all 
self-seeking, no two men were ever more 
similar. In public life they were singu- 
larly possessed with the same feelings and 
the same spirit, and acted solely for the 
public good, weighing no private eotisi- 
derations, and looking directly and fixedly 
on the good and the happiness of the hulk 
of the governed, as the pole-star of 
government. 

“ Governor Duncan was appointed to 
the government of Bomliay in 1795, and 
having ruled upwards of fifteen years, 
received, unsolicited, another special ap- 
]U>intment for- five years longer, a few 
weeks before his death ; he was tlie inti- 
mate personal friend of ('harles Grant, 
and no doubt his memory was cherislied 
in tile Grant family, and his example 
bequeathed to Sir liohert, who has fol- 
lowed his career and shared his fate. 

** It was my happiness, under similar 
circumstances, and in the same spot, in 
the dining-room of the Buroda restdeticy, 
to hear the lion. Moiintstuart Klphin- 
stonC first, and afterwartls Sir Jolin 
jVlulcolm, express themselves of Governor 
Duiicraii's memory in nearly the following 
words ; * that tlie more, as his successors, 
they had studied (rovemor Duncarrs 
public criiaracter in bis works, as left in 
the records of tlie Bombay government, 
the more they understood of the diffi- 
culties under which he had struggled, the 
more they thought of what he had per- 
formed, and the more they appreciated 
and respected his character and honoured 
Ids memory.* This was a high, and it 
was a just tribute from great men, in 
acknowledgment of greatness ; may future 
governors resemble Elphiiistone, and may 
they study Sir Robert Grunt as Duncan 
was studied by his successor ! 

** Governor' Duncan's private life was 
less free from earthly failings tliaii Sir 
Robert's ; but T can state from personal 
knowledge, as an eye-witness, that the 
good effects of a. pious Scotch education 
wiere hot lost ; the hour of death came 
tmtl brought with it the proper view of 
the. day of judgment; his recollections 
of past irregularities were painful and 
salutary; and who shall dare to say that 
tlie tear of sorrow was in vain? Like Sir 
Robert, be sOugbt the prayers of the 
chiirch on hts death-bed^ arid finally died 
|n peace, calmly and quietly » the death of 


the righteous; despite those errors, he 
had lived as the good live, and died as 
the good should die. 

“ Sir Robert Grant was openly and 
avowedly disposed to the exercise of reli- 
gious duties ; he had not, like Duncan, 
been exiled at sixteen, and had not lost 
sight of home and domestic duties ; no 
man ever enjoyed a larger share of the 
afiectiuns of his domestic circle, or 
caused to be felt a more irreparable loss. 
In all the virtues and affections, and the 
blessed round of domestic charities, he 
wsis perfect in himself, and had walked 
his bliimelesK course before God and 
man in spotless integrity, doing always 
to others as be would that others should 
do to him, and peiforming eveiy duty 
allotted him to the best of the abilities 
it had pleased God to give him. He has 
left no hoarded treasure of aeeiimulatcd 
wealth to his children, but their’s will be 
the ])roiid inheritance of his virtues and 
the sacred recollection of his almost 
sainted memory. 

“ Future governors may look to the 
tomb of Dutican, and the grave of Sir 
Robert Grant, and may envy them, 
under every future eirciiinstauce of hap- 
piness, whatever it may he, the w’cll-woii 
epithet they each so eiuinently deserved, 
of being the friend of Bombay.'" 


KXCF.Rl»TA. 

The Semiramis left this port on the 
15th July, %vith 399 tons of coals on 
hoard. »Slic experienced heavy gales and 
high seas, and on the 23d, having got less 
than 600 miles, and having 60() miles 
more of the monsoon to pass through, 
with only 152 tons of eoal, instead of 188, 
tlie computed quantity, she turned back, 
and arrived at Bombay on the 26tli. 

A memorial is talked of to the Court 
of Directors, praying them to abolish, in 
the case of sick officers, the existing 
restrictions on their free resort to Europe 
for recovery of liealth. 

Tlie Gov. Gazette contains a notification 
from the Postmaster-general, inviting 
tenders for the conveyance of the public 
mails rn horses between Aurungnbad 
and Ncigpore, via Jaiilna and Karinja. 
By this arrangement, letters will be car- 
ried to and r<?celved from Nng|)oor in 
eigbty-two hours, which is nearly one- 
half the time that is now occupied. 

' An office of registry for European and 
native seamen, the first evef e!$tabiiiih|Bd 
at this presidency, has been opened at 
Bombay, for the purpose of providing a 
more efficient class of ^ilors, than yessiets 
ciiteving that port are ^^neralfy nianned 

Three pi!icke(;i», frops ISUSsorah tp 
dttd,‘ have beeii |>kihd^i^ by thP'*A^bs, 
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and all the letters lost. One packet also 
from Damascus to Bagdad, on its way to 
India, lias been iihmdered, as is sup- 
posed, by a party of men in the interest 
of Mahomed Ali Pasha, who had been 
sent expressly lor the purpose. — Chiz., 
Sept. 12. 

A desjmtch has been received at Bag- 
dad on the 13th July from Constantinople, 
ill which it is stated that Sultan Mahomed 
is prepared to levy war against Mahomed 
Ali Pasha. Large bodies of troops Jiad 
been assembled at Diarbekir, and Ali 
Pasha of Bagdad had re(;eiv€^d orders to 
proceed in person to join the forcres at 
that place, for the purpose of making an 
attack on Ibrahim Pasha at Aleppo. — 
Ibid. 

There was a general revolt of the Coolies 
on the 26ch May, throughout the island, 
which, however, was put down after a 
little negotiation without bloodshed. The 
leaders were men of considerable influ- 
ence among the gentlemen of the bamboo. 
The affray originated in the offic!ious 
interference of some understrappers of 
a mocadum, who proclaimed to their 
principal, tliat certain of the fraternity 
had been exercising their long-established 
right of levying black mail upon a quan- 
tity of sugar wliich w'as entrusted to their 
care. 

The Sombajj Gazette states, that a 
correspondent, in riding towards Girgauin, 
observed about a dozen seamen sally forth 
from a house not far from the Esplanade 
in a most disgraceful state of intoxication ; 
their persons were exposed in a most 
shocking manner, and they furnished any 
thing but a gratifying spectacle to those 
who regarded the respectability of their 
countrymen : there were several sepoys 
close at hand, who beheld the sailors 
lighting, covered all over with blood, in 
full enjoyment of the tamasha. 

Authority has been given for the re- 
enlistment of sepoys of good character, 
discharged as undersized, hut of a stan- 
dard not less than five feet four inches. 
The above order has no reference wdiat- 
ever to the. warlike aspect of the times ; it 
originates entirely in the kindly feelings 
of the Commander-in-chief, who has 
humanely recommended its adoption to 
Government, as a provision for a few 
destitute individuals, discharged from the 
service merely because they were a trifie 
under the prescribed height. 


IVe have frequently alluded to our ex- 
pectations of Moulmien being visited by 
, of Chinese traders from the 

province of Yuiian. In November last, 
the commissioner pent an intelligent iia- 
of Umt <^htryf Jwd long set- 


tled here, and who accompanied Capt. 
.McLeod in bis late journey, to meet a 
promised caravan at Zimmay, and ac- 
company them dow'n to this place. But, 
unfortunately, this man has never since 
been lieard of; and as he started with 
only one companion, it is generally sup- 
posed he may have been carried off by 
tiger.s. C'ertiiin it is, that he never 
reached Zimmay, where the Chinese, 
agr€*eal)Iy to their promise, lately arrived, 
with a selected assortment of goods for 
this market. The following letter has 
been received by the local Government 
from the head man of the party, expres- 
sive of regret at our apparent breach of 
promise, and hinting, they will make no 
future efforts to reach Moiilmein, unless 
a rnessciigcM* be sent still farther up than 
Zimmay to meet them. 

“ Wong Chime Chove’s cordial compli- 
ments to the Moulmein governor, and 
begs to sfiy as follows : that the year be- 
fore last, we met with an officer at 
Mung-chee, to whom we promiseil to go 
over to Moulmein and trade. Accord- 
ingly, goods were procured, and 1(K) 
horses loaded with them for that market. 
We arrived at Mung-chee, and finding 
there no messenger to receive and ac- 
company us, we sent back some of our 
horses with goods, and proceeded to Zim- 
may, with forty horsedoaris only. On 
our arrival there, wc found no messenger 
also. Our head man, Chiveoopong, ad- 
vised us to wait for four or five days 
more ; we remained from day to day tor 
fifteen days, and seeing no sign whatever 
of the messengers, our party regretted 
very much the detention, and gave up 
hopes of proceeding to Moulmein. Our 
goods liave been disposed of at a loss, and 
wc arc now returning home. If your 
lordship require our frequenting Moul- 
mein, send messengers to receive us at 
Mung-chee or Mung-nee, or to Zimmay; 
the latest period must be in the end of 
the 10th month (November). We send, 
for your lordship's aiTeptance, a present 
of four red carpets, and seven iron pots. 
\2th Months 2Uh day of the Moon (i%- 
hruary.) — Moulmein Chron,, Aug, 1. 


c^ion. 

MANUMISSION OF SLAVES BY A CANDlAN 
CHIEF. 

Mr. Moir, the district judge of Rat- 
napoora, having notified to the Govern- 
ment a most disinterested act of huma- 
nity on the part of Dolloswelle Dessaye, 
who has emancipated the whole of liis 
slaves, thirty-nine in number, the follow- 
ing letter was transmitted by the Gover- 
nor to Mr. Moir, with directions to, pre- 
sent it to the Dessave in the most piiblic 
manner: 



: U Tlie Oistrict judge of Ratnapoora htiv- 
ing reported to the Right Hon. the Go- 
vernor a meritorious and praiseworthy 
act of Dollosweile Cottelawclle Wije- 
soiidere Wickremesinhe Teniiekoon Mu- 
dianse, Dessave of Kumwitty Nawe- 
dpotn and Kukool Cories, in emanci- 
pating tlie whole of his slaves, thirty- 
nine in number — we, the Right Hon. 
James Alexander Stewart Mackenzie, 
being desirous to perpetuate the memory 
of this act, and the approliation with 
which the British Government views his 
conduct on tliis occasion, have addresseil 
to him these letters of thanks ; and as a 
further testimonial, we, the said Governor, 
have directed a gold medal, to tlie value 
of one hundred guineas, to be prepared, 
with a suitable inscription, to be pre- 
sented to the said Dollosweile Cottcla- 
welle Wijisondere Wickremesinhe Ten- 
nekoon Mudianse by ourselves in public. 
Given under our hand and seal, at Co- 
lombo, this 29th day of June 18;^.** 

The judge reported* that, in obedience 
to the instructions, he had presented the 
Governor's letter to Dollosweile Dcs- 
savc, on the 3d July^ (that being a iVe- 
keUee dawas)* in presence of a most 
crowded assembly of the chiefs and prin- 
cipal inhabitants, and that the honour thus 
conferred on the Dessave ** was most 
fully, sensibly, and gratefully felt by the 
old gentleman. ’* 


isurmalb. 

H.M.S. Ratilemake, with Col. Ben- 
son, the Britisli resident to the Burmese 
Court, arrived off Rangoon, on the 16th 
ult. The wharf was crowded with spec- 
tators. After n short delay, to allow 
some of the resident's suite to communi- 
cate with the authorities, and settle cer- 
tain points of etiquette, &c., the Rattle- 
sntdte saluted the Burmese flag with thir- 
teen guns* which were returned by an 
equal niimlier from the wharf. Shortly 
after^ the yeywoon, tlie officer next in 
rank to the woondock, proceeded on 
board to pay his respects, and to com- 
pliment the resident on his arrival. This 
being the first man-of-war that has an- 
^ored off the town of Rangoon since 
the war, her appearance will form an 
event in the history of the place, and, no 
doubt, every particular will be minutely 
reported for his goldeii-footed majesty's 
riaformation. 

CoL Benson, accompanied by Capt. 
Hdbson and his suite, landed on the 
llUh under a salute of thirteen guns 
/<vocn botlt the Raitleenake and Swinton* 
He was received on the wharf by the 
yeywoon - aiid Other officers, and con- 
to vtiiA house whicli he is to oe- 
in which the Bri- 
iaiieUonaries ^.ttsuiai^ reside, t The 


fjOce. 

roads were liiied with Burmese soldiers, 
in their stni^lar uniform. On the resi- 
dent’s entering the gate of the stockade, 
he was saluted from the wharf with thir- 
teen guns. So much firing has not been 
hehrd there since the war, nor. has any 
resident ever before been received with 
such honours. On the 19th, the resi- 
dent paid the A-ya paing woondock a 
visit of ceremony. They were most civil ly 
received, and every respect shewn them. 
The street from the residency to the 
w'cmiidock's house was lined with troops, 
&c. Nothing was left undone that could 
be done to shew them friendly civility. 
The resident and officers with him re- 
turned home after an hour's stay. 

Report says, the king is willing to ac- 
knowledge the Yandaboo treaty, and per- 
mit the residence of a British officer, pro- 
vided he does not interfere in matters 
unconnected with his duty ; but another 
party say, they despair of the king agree- 
ing to Bitch terms, as his majesty is very 
sore on the subject, and his sons very 
warlike. The ministers and wiser part 
of the nation see they have nothing to 
gain by m war, and all to lose, and are 
now seeking for some excuse for the 
treatment our resident received. 

The barque TenassoHm^ from Madras, 
has broaglic over the white elephant, 
which, ulMiut two years ago, was destined 
as a present from the British Govern- 
ment to the late king of Ava. It was 
amusing to see the crowds of people that 
flocked tfj see it on the day it was landed, 
and the evident homage and respect that 
was paid to it. From all the surrounding 
villages, men, women, and children came 
in to gmtiry their curiosity, and have a 
pee]> at the royal wliitc elcpimut. — Aloul- 
mein Chron., Ang. J. 

We have learnt, with regret, that three 
soldiers of H.M. 62d Ilegt. have de- 
serted from their colours during the week, 
and crossed over to Martaban. — 

July 10. 

A writer in tbc Singapore Free Preee 
has given a very favoumble picture of the 
island of Java. 

Since the abrogation of the system* of 
Baron Van der Capellan, who (from 1816 
to 1825) prohibited the disposal of land 
and the labours of its occupants tu 
ropeans, under a notion tliat they ware 
more severe task-masters than the na- 
tive chiefs, crou’ds of willing labourers 
flock to the sugar and coffee plantadons. 
The< eomroissioner-general* Viscount Bu*- 
bus (1825 to 1829) repeated all tha^dh^ 
cseea against euttcvationi passed 
predecessors, and eneoufaged'thallmhig 
of lands ; knit# 

waa^rasetaed^fen Ceaaaid dteadan. fli s p i 
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(1890 to 1834), by* his well-known sys- 
tem of government contracts, to give 
that extraordinary stimulus to the va- 
rious branches of cultivation whieh has 
more than doubled the produce of the 
island within the last few years. This 
system has worked well— much better 
than its most sanguine advocates antici- 
pated. The chief objections against it 
are that the iwtives, are forced to labour 
against their will, and are not adequately 
paid by Government. As to the first, 
as habits of industry are not of rapid 
growth, it is scarcely to be expected tliat 
the labour of a Javanese, though fairly 
remunerated, and beneficial to himself, 
may not be in some degree compulsory, 
more so than statute labour in several 
parts of Great Britain. The second ob- 
jection he believes to be without founda- 
tion, since, during the year 1836, nearly 
fifteen million guilders was appropriated 
by Government to the furtherance of the 
new plans of cultivation, and encourage- 
ment generally of agricultural enterprize. 
The writer states that, in ten years, the 
exports have increased nearly 175 per 
cent., from fifteen to forty-one millions of 
guilders ; the export of eolfee from 
340,000 peculs to 498,000; of sugar, 
from 19,000 to 500i000 peculs; of rice, 
from & to 36,000 coyans ; of indigo, from 
OffiOOlbs to 406,000 ; and tea, which was 
not an article of export ten years ago, has 
been brought to such perfection through 
the scientific exertions of M. Diard and 
the liberality of tlie Dutch Government, 
that 9,016 lbs. were exported in 1836. 


FERSECUTION OF NATIVE CHRISTIANS. 

The Peking Gazettes contain the fol- 
lowing otfici^ papers respecting native 
Christians, and which show that Christia- 
nity is continued from father to son, both 
in Manchoo and Chinese families : — 

8d moon. 8th day (April 2d). The 
chefoo of Shuntfien (in the province of 
Pechele) reports as follows: ** I have 
received a despatch from Keshen, the 
governor, directing Chow Chintsing, the 
chehSen of Leangheang, to forward the 
olfeitder, Kew Shanlin, who is a follower 
^f^lhe religion of the Lord of »Heaven 
< Roman Catholic), and also the books of 
hiil^ doctrine (classics), which have been 
seised, to my office. I examined him 
myself, and his evidence (is as follows)? 

- ; ^ L am a native of Yoyang-hSeo, in 

tfaeiwovince of Shanse. In my youth, I 
edSbe iOll^ my ftither and mother to live 
edABRling. The belief and practice of the 
-the Lord of Heaven was trans- 
mitiieil ta me ficom my father uid grand- 
ditlie*. When dwelt with Too-se's 


man named Wang.* In the 12tb 'moon 
of last year, Wang eng^ed me to return 
to Yoyang-hSen to my elder brother, Kew 
Kweiurh's house, and to bring from 
thence his books, paintings, and images 
to Too-se’s house. On the 24th day of 
the first month of the present year (18th 
February), when on my return I arrived 
at Leangheang-heen, two men, whom I 
did not know, seduced me into a by-road, 
where, when we had got about halfway, 
they swindled me out of my mule and 
bundle of books, and ran away. I 
reported the affair to the che-hb‘en, who 
theii deputed an officer, who recovereil 
the stolen property. The books have 
been examined, and I wish voluntarily 
to confess my crime ; hut 1 do not wish 
to abandon my religion. * 

Such is his statement. Besides 
sending a post-haste express to the 
fooyueii of Shanse to seize Kew Kweiurh, 
and forward him to the Board of Punish- 
ments, it is proper that I request the 
imperial will that Kew Shanlin be deli- 
vered over to the said board, that the 
two cases may be united, tried, and 
punishment awarded. ” 

«3d moon, 9t)i day. Tlie chefoo of 
Shuntl5en respectfully reports as follows : 
— “ The chehe’en of Leangheang before 
reported to me the seizure of the Chris- 
tian criminal, Kew Shanlin, whose evi- 
dence implicated Too-se. Officers were 
sent to seize the said Offender, and I 
have already reported to the emperor 
that he has been .delivered over to the 
Board of Punishments for trial : this is on 
record. It is now further authenticated, 
that Kcangrnei. the commissary of 
Pachaiig, has ])etitioncd, saying, * She 
Wcihin, the cliechow of Chang-ping 
Chow, has seized Hungta, Hiingurh, 
and llungwoo, three individuals, who 
practised the (Christian) religion; their 
books, paintings, and images were also 
seized, and forwarded to my (the Shun- 
teen Foo) office, where 1 myself exa- 
mined them. Hungta gave his evidence 
(as follows : ) — * 1 am a man of the impe- 
rial kindred, under the bordered red 
banner. I am the nephew of •Too-se, 
who has been apprehended and delivered 
over to the board. The practice of the 
religion of the Lord of Heaven was 
transmitted to me from his deceased 
father. The books, paintings, and images 
belong to the uncaught Wang-tiing, and 
to Wang-urh, who has been caught and 
delivered over to the board. I now make 
known my wish to quit the ( Christlafi) 
sect* I, your Majesty’s servant, imme- 
diately ordered the said criminal to step 
over the enross end images in open court ; 
and that, as a proof of his repentance and 
reform* he should give a volunta^> bond 
(not again td join the Christian retSgkm); 
have examined the iecgrdi» -ta^ 
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find that when criminals, whose offence is 
of following the religion of the Lord 
of Heaven, are seized by the officers of 
government; if they express their desire 
to leave the religion, and walk over (or 
trample on) the image of the cross, they 
are by law pardoned. Now, according to 
the evidence, the books were in the 
keeping of Wang-tung and Wuiig-iirh. It 
will be proper to unite the cases and con- 
front the offenders. Besides sending 
llungta back to his Imnner, to be put 
under surveillance until he is examined 
by the board, I now, on these accounts, 
make this prepared report.*’ 

dd moon, 11th day (5th April). — The 
Imperial will has been received ; 

** Too-se, a/ias Too Shingali, having 
been brought before the courts for prac- 
tising tile religion of the Lord of Heaven, 
repented, reformed, and was pardoned. 
Afterwaids, he again worshipped the 
cross, paintings, and images, and with 
his son, Wan-kwiuig, chanted prayers 
and hymns : it is evident, therefore, from 
his whole conduct, that he has not really 
reformed. I order that Too-se and Wan- 
kwang be deprived of their red girdle, 
their names be erased from the genealo- 
gical table of our clan, and themselves he 
sent to £-]e, and subjected to the lowest 
degree of slavery. 

** Hereafter, when offenders practising 
the religion are taken, if, in order to 
obtain forgiveness of their crime, they 
first profess to repent and reform, and 
afterwards follow the worship, their crime 
is to be punished according to the original 
law, whether they trample on the cro.ss in 
open court or not ; tlieir crime is not to 
be foigiven by any exertion of bene- 
volence : these measures will operate as 
a warning to the traitorous and craf^, 
who put their trust in wickedness. With 
reference to the officers who exerted 
themselves in making the caption in tiiis 
case, 1 order tliat the patrols Ko Shin- 
gyung, &c. be delivered over to the Mili- 
tary Board for rew'ard. — Respect this.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Insurrection of the Meaou tsze.-^A 
Peking gazette of the 8th day of the 12th 
moon (3d January) contains a report of 
the. circumstances of the suppression of 
an. insurrection of the mountaineers — 
JHeeoii-tsze — in the province ofSze-chuen. 
The iipp^ai troops pursued them to 
the*^ concealed retreats, in the depths of 
the mountains. One of the Meaou-tsze, 
nam^ Nuh-tsze, had the hardihood to 
stand on the fop of a bill, directing the 
operations of his tribe against the imperial 
tnbopsr He .was brought down by a 
musket Wi ; the ^^i^ps then scaled the 
11 % and slaughtered the. mountaineers 
ii^Ottt mercy,. When this <Msaste|f was 


known, the courage of all the tribes 
oozed away, and they liastened to submit, 
to preserve themselves from being utterly 
exterminated. 'J’he troops then marched 
elsewhere to cut up the rebels. The 
emperor orders that they seize the whole 
of them, so that neither root nor branch 
remain. He then directs that a report 
be made on the merits of the officers 
engaged, and how they should be re- 
warded. — Canton Rerf,^ June 26. 

Kmqua , — A letter from Kinqiia to his 
creditors proposes to pay off his debts, 
being upwards of Drs. 1,100,000, in ten 
years, by yearly instalments, and if that 
be too long, to jiay five per cent, in 
addition, first paying off the original debts 
and then the interest. 

Ilingtae , — The Hong merchants have 
addressed the creditors of Hingtae, offer, 
iiig to guarantee the payment of his debts 
to foreigners in eight years and a lialt; by 
yearly instalments, commencing the 30tli 
April 1839. 

NEW SOUTH WAUES. 

TRAXSrOKTATIOK AND IMMIGRATION. 

A public meeting was held on the 25th 
of May, wliich was numerously and 
respectably attended (Mr. Manning in 
the chaie), when two petitions to the go- 
vernor were agreed to, on the subjects of 
trans])ortation and immigration. 

In the former, the petitioners say, they 
have learnt that an impression unfovoiir- 
able to the system of transportation and 
a.ssignment liad been produced in £ng. 
land, both by the evidence given before 
a Committee of the House of Commons, 
and by other statements respecting tlie 
condition of this colony, and tliey express 
their conviction that they are, for the most 
part, calculated to give rise to erroneous 
inferences ; they complain that much of 
the evidence given in England presents 
an incorrect picture of the actual con- 
dition of the colony, and that evils arising 
from defects of legislation and practice, 
which experience and the wider diffusion 
of free and educated immigrants are daily 
correcting, are treated as inseparable from 
the general system of transportation and 
assignment ; and they urge the necessity 
of causing the evidence of competent 
witnesses, with respect to the actual cqiit 
stitution of the colony, and the working 
of the systems of transportation an4 
assignment, to be, ta^n before, a Coot- 
mittee of the Legislative Council. 

The other petition expresses aii appre^ 
betision of the speedy exiiaustion of the 
colonial funds for immigration, with h^t 
little rqal benefit to. t%. colpny, aM a 
painful regret a^.t^ waht^X^ 

conviction, in the.iino^e|^,c4imtiy, 
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necessity of devoting these funds directly 
and economically to a supply of the 
present and most urgent wants of the 
colony. 1’hey observe, that a large por- 
tion of the funds raised by the sale of 
waste lands has been expended in the 
transiiiLssion of infants incapable of being, 
for many years, available labourers ; tliat, 
by restricting tlie application of the limi- 
ted fund to iuliilts of both sexes, the 
same remotely beneficial object may be 
equally attained, and at the same time, 
the present wants of the colony more 
fully satisfied ; that a large portion of the 
immigrants lately landed liave been 
mechanics, who are fur less urgently re- 
quired than farm- labourers and shep- 
herds ; that large sums of money have 
been expended in the transport hitlier of 
emigrants who iiave held l>ack from the 
public market of labour, in order to locate 
themselves togctiier, and jiiirsuc objects 
of limited interest. AVitli the colony’s 
distressing wants, amounting to from 
7,(K)0 to 10,000 men, in all ijrobabiliiy, 
the entire halaiiee of the immigration 
fund will be absorbed in the iiresent year. 
“ Information has already reached us,” 
they add, **‘of no less than fifteen ships 
being now in course of lading with mar- 
ried persons and their families. On the 
supposition of t*at*h vessel containing the 
usual average of 300 souls, half of whom 
will l)e children, and half of the re- 
mainder mothers occupied by their 
nursing and care, the colony will derive 
from such shipments the avuiluble labour 
of about 1,000 adult males only, while 
such imporianc mass of 4«.500 individuals 
will withdraw from the colonial treasury 
no less a sum than jfc?75,000. Our fears 
have been the more excited hy the re- 
port of discussions, in the House of Coni- 
monSj on the expediency of discontinuing 
the supply of convict labour, the with- 
drawal of which from this colony, until a 
copious immigration shall have lessened 
our dependence on it, would reduce to 
little short of mere nominal value every 
description of property in New South 
Wales.*' 

MISCRLLANKOUS. 

Comerfordy the Murderer. — Geoige 
Cbmerford was convicted on his own cou- 
f^ssidn of the murder of Thomkiii^ aeon- 
stable, near Port Phillip, and seven other 
persons. He pleaded guilty^ aiid was 
executed oh the 30th May. He was about 
t#en^-five years of age, tall, and rather 
eH'l&miit’atem hislooks/*and certainly /'says 
tlip, reporter of his execution, ** we could 
iiev^ thbught he was the man who 
eoiild/ sb ^bbld-bloodedly perpetrate eight 

' pjk of Sptnta.^^A writer in one of the 
haperiEi cdmplalng of ^ the very 
aWryfiig gtaib of Hrfegulhrlty ahd tbsuh- 


ordination in the labouring classes of thia 
colony, arising from the excessive use of 
ardent spirits, and the dreadful crimes 
committed in consequence of its indul- 
gence.” 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

MISCKLLANEOUS. 

The Bushrangers . — On the lOth June, 
the four bushrangers, Regan, Atterall, 
{tdias Thomas), Davis, and Ranks, who 
were concerned in the robbery atVincent’s 
hotel (see p. 217), were convicted of the 
murder of llohert Morley. They were 
all sentenced to death. After they were 
found guilty, A tterall spoke to this effect : 

“ I have one observation to make. I 
should not like to die with the blood of 
Davis and Ranks upon us — I can assure 
you that they acted voluntarily in all they 
did,and were not eom])c]led by ns ; indeed, 
do you think we should be such fools 
as forcibly to keep these men with us, 
who liad every day an opportunity of 
either betraying or of shooting us?” 
Atterall, Regan, and Ranks were exe- 
cuted on the 21st; Davis was respited. 
Ranks was a native youth, a fine, hand- 
some fellow, and the frst of that class 
who has suffered capital punishment. 
He was a Catholic, and miserably igno- 
rant. 

Aiiotlicr party of bushrangers has been 
since formed. 

Captain Booth . — Captain Booth, the 
commandant at Port Arthur, who was 
lost in the hiisli (see p. 218), gave the 
following account of his situation and 
feelings : — “ I suffered little except by 
gradual debility ; my suffering from cold 
was most atriite, for two nights, I may 
say, more than 1 could bear. On the 
day previous to my being found (Sunday), 
I saw not the least prospect of relief be- 
fore me, and became perfectly resigned 
to my fate, being totally deprived of the 
use of my lower extremities and partially 
of my hands, having nothing but light 
covering on me, no means of obtaining 
lire, and being nearly four days without 
the smallest support. On Monday, 1 
was providentially rescued from my peri- 
lous position, when, indeed, 1 was little 
more than in existence. Rut I must say 
that one of the most trying situations was 
at tins moment. Hearing the discharge 
of arms, and bugle calls, evidently from 
persons in search of me, I may say quite 
near to me, myself in too debilitated state 
to answer their coo-ees, my pistols useless 
from wet, with the dismal refleetion be- 
fbre me of feeling satisfied that 1 could 
not survive the cold of another night, and 
apprehending that the parties were to* 
ceding from me, I gave myself up for lost. 
But Providence ordained it o^erwisoi 
one of my dogs (they had all three re^ 
mained close to me the whole time 
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approach of footsteps, ran out, and caught 
the eje of one of royown men, private 
Mooney, who, with the party to which he 
belong^ (Mr. Francis Desail]y*s) imme- 
diately were at my side. The relief to 
my mind at the moment I cannot des- 
enhe ; but as far as 1 can recollect, it did 
not excite any joyous feeling; indeed. I 
was nearly in a state of insensibility. *’ 


eape of 4SS0O1I 

lUTERCOUaSE WITH THE NATIVE TRIBES. 

The committee of tlie subscribers for 
tile publication of the documentary evi- 
dence relative to the native tribes having, 
by permission of the governor, procured 
access to the documents collected by or- 
der of Government, have made a report 
to the subscribers of the opinions tJiey 
have thus been enabled to form as to the 
importance of the full publication of those 
papers, and the best means of attaining 
that object. 

The committee state that they have 
compared some of the evidence laid be* 
fore the Committee on Aborigines, and 
some of the allegations contained in pub- 
lished W'orks, with the original papers 
referred to ; and they adduce instances 
to show that a very imperfect and partial 
view of the transactions, which have been 
the subject of parliamentary inquiry, is 
afforded by the documentaiy evidence 
laid before the Committee on Aborigines. 
From a summary annexed to this report, 
it appears that, out of 1 ,800 papers relating 
to the Caifer tribes, of date prior to 1820, 
only twenty-seven have been laid before 
the parliamentary committee, and many 
of them in an imperfect shape. The im- 
pressions created by popular works upon 
the colony appears to be equally erroneous 
with those produced by the detached and 
mutilated papers, for which the parlia- 
mentary committee appear to have been 
indebted to the voluntary aid of indi- 
viduals. — The committee would not, as 
they believe, fulfil tlie desire of the sub- 
scribers, or acquit themselves justly of 
the duty which lias devolved upon them, 
were they not to point out the necessity 
of rendering the proposed compilation as 
comprehensive, as explanatoiy, and as 
unobjectionable, as the materials which 
have been placed at their disposal will 
admit.** 

To offer proofs in every instance which 
has presented itself of the mutilation in the 
pariuunentary papers, would occupy too 
mu^ space ; the committee therefore con- 
fine fhennselves to a few cases, in which 
the proofs thst have been chiefly dwelt 
upop^ as estaMishiiig against the colonists 
chai^^ of . havipg commenced supposed 
systisiiis of ^ emession ,or oppression 
4^nst the natives, either foil, whm truly 


citedi to support that charge, or distinctly 
prove the reverse. 

Three distinct years, 1652, 1702, and 
1780, have been fixed upon as the parti- 
cular dates at which the alleged systems 
commenced, and in each case the proofs 
relied upon have been cited. Are the 
proofs offered in support of the several 
alleged conunericements of systems of ag- 
gression true or false? If the latter, 
even in a single instance, it is probable 
tliat persons of candour would deem fur- 
ther inquiry advantageous; but it here 
appears that in all the instances chosen 
the proofs which have been selected are 
erroneous.” The first document relative 
to South Africa, which is cited in the re- 
port of the Conimittee on Aborigines, is 
taken us an example : 

** In this instance, the individual who 
has furnished the committee with * en- 
tries* from the journal of Van Uiebeck, 
in 1652. has furnished only those pas- 
sages which seem to have been consonant 
to his own views and to militate against 
the chaiiurter of the writer of the journal, 
and to liavc omitted, without employing 
the customary marks of excision, all that 
is calcuhited to qualify the censure to 
which the proposal of Van lliebeek is li- 
able. Among the suppressed sentiments 
of the writer cited are—* They give us 
every day ctiuscs enough, by stealing and 
carrying off the effects of our people.* 

* Why should we suffer their stealing and 
carrying away, without taking revenge ?* 

* But this requires more deliberation and 
wiser consideration than mine, and only 
offers itself here incidentally, being fit, 
after greater experience, to be curried 
into effect upon orders from higher au- 
thority.' In the same mtmner, the pas- 
sages of tlie journal, as cited by Mr. Ban- 
nister, which tend unfavourably to the 
character of the natives, are deemed unfit 
for the information of Parliament. The. 
proposal of Van liiebeek, to seize the 
cattle of a native tril>e, is thus submitted 
to the judgment of the committee without 
the pleas, such as they arc, which were 
advanced for its justification ; and the 

fact of its being a proposal which was re- 
jected, being concealed hy a similar process^ 
the Committee on Aboriginesarefuriiislied 
witli some ground for the unfavourable 
conclusion to which they have arrived 
upon this point.” 

** But the judgment i« not more liaWe to , 
be misled by the mutilation of particular 
documents than by the total oliseiiee of 
the additional materials requisite for th# 
formation of a coneluaive opinion upon a 
particular subject From tho collected 
notices of the eomspondenoe^ of Van - 
Riebeek with his empU^^m foi.'^Hollssid^ 
it would appear: that,*ao far tedte imy sy^ 
tern of oppresaion having 

that peri^ ereiypropoM 
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for offenceB committed by the natives was 
submitted to Holland for previous ap- 
proval; and that, so far from that ap- 
proval havinp^ been obtained, two years 
later, Riebeek*8 urgent request for per- 
mission to inflict what he deemed an ade- 
quate punishment for the theft of aU the 
Company's cattle and the murder of their 
licrd, was rejected, and he was directed, 
in the event of not finding tlie cattle 
stolen, to secure an equal number from 
the guilty parties, and no more; but to 
jiunish with death onhj the person actu- 
ally guilty of the munier, which measure 
Van Riebeek declines to put in force, as 
tending to cause irritation, without pro- 
ducing the effect deemed by him to he 
necessary. The committee have generally 
to state, that had the original papers of 
the period which has been here referred 
to been placed before the Committee on 
Ahoiigines, that body would have enjoyed 
the means of arriving at a coiichision less 
unfavourable than that to which it appears 
they may have been led by the perusal of 
the mutilated extract with whici) they 
have been furnished, which relates only 
to the suggestions of an individual in au- 
thority, but which is deemed to have fur- 
nished proof of the actual eoinnienceinent 
of a “ system of oppression,’* which, 
** thus hegun^ never slackened till the 
Hottentot nation were cut olT, and the 
small remnant left were re<luced to abject 
bondage. * * The comm i ttee say they “ have 
lieen particular in marking this instance 
of suppression and mutilation of the evi- 
dence laid before Parliament, as they 
have the best reason to belieVe that simi- 
lar practices have been puisiie<l in in- 
stances of greater importance and of a 
more recent date, to an extent urul with 
an effect only to be estimated after 
the publication shall liave been com- 
pleted.** 

In a case mentioned in Pringle’s South 
African Sketches^ it is alleged, and on tlic 
authority of suppored confessions quoted 
from a supposed despatch, that the colo- 
nists bad in 1702 plundered the Caffers 
of cattle ; that ** it is a curious and cha- 
racteristic circumstance, that the earliest 
notice on record of intercourse between 
the colonists and Caffers is an account of 
a marauding expedition against the lat- 
ter;** tliat the ** ill-treatment met avith 
by the Caffers from the first is fully proved 
by*' the document offered. The confes- 
sions jreaUy prove, on the contrary, first, 
ttmt if such was the averment of the de- 
spa&hf that averment was not borne out 
by the.proof then cited ; and, second, tlie 
extract given firom the despatch in ques- 
^tion shows that the supposed allegation 

not, contained in that, document* The 
inference^ deduced consequently fiill to 
the with the erroneous premises 

N. S^VoL. 27. No. 108. 


Another supposed commencement of a 
system of aggression against the Caffers 
in 1780, referred to in the Parliamentary 
papers, turns out, on examination of the 
original resolution, to be equally un- 
tenable: yet upon the erroneous notice 
furnished to Parliament the following 
confident conclusion is expressly found' 
ed : “ Here, then, the system hcgHn ; the 
colonists arm themselves to plunder the 
Caffers of their cattle ; the Caffers reta- 
liate,” &c. — (Caffer Wrongs,. p. 29.) 

The statement by Governor I’letten- 
berg, of his agreement with the Caffers 
relative to a boundary, was, from the in- 
sufficiency of the notice laid before the 
Committee on Aborigines, deemed a 
“ vague proclamation.” The vague no- 
tice furnished to that committee is con- 
trasted with a translation of the real 
words of the resolution, which, when 
correctly ifited, do not ap])ear to be want- 
ing in precision. 

The parliamentary notice of the reso- 
lution, 18th October 1781, is placed in 
contrast with a full translation of that re- 
solution, in order to afford another ex- 
ample of the spirit in which such proceed- 
ings were viewed by the Government and 
tJie magistracy of that period ; and also 
another proof of the inutility of seeking 
for sound information in abridged notices. 
“ Had correct translations of these reso- 
lutions been laid before the Committee 
on Aborigines, it is possible that that 
committee would not liave been led to 
the opinion that * the Fish River* was 
‘ fixed upon,* as ‘ only a restrictive and 
prospective boundary, us the Caffers were 
still left in possession of the eouiitiy.”* 

The inform atiun laid before Parliament, 
in a tabular form, on the subject of the 
biislirnen, the committee have been ena- 
bled to contrast with that which is acces- 
sible in the colony; and they have no 
doubt but the documents from which the 
latter table bus been friiinod will convey 
a more natural and probable account of 
the cause of those fearful hostilities than 
is to be collected from the materials 
hitherto accessible to the public. 

The committee then advert to the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining connected information, 
throiigli ln])sp of time, and observe that 
** the parliamentary papers contain no 
contemporary evidence whatever relative 
to the more important transactions be- 
tween this colony and the Caffers, regard- 
ing which the select committee have con- 
scqQently had to rely upon the impres- 
sions collected by individuals from robr6 
questionable sources of information. The 
parliamentary papers contain little or no 
allusion to the events that intervened be- 
tweeh the first arrival of the Caffer tribes 
on tlie boundary of the colony and their 
expulsion from within its limits in thb 
year 1812. In the absence of all evidence 
(2 Q) 
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rtgarding tbe wars and treaties from 1778 
to 1606t room is left for an opikiion that 
those tribes were in 1812 causelessly ex- 
pelled from a country to which they pos- 
sessed spine description of right, or had 
advanced some claim. With exception of 
tiie reports of Commissioner Collins, in 
1809, none of the contemporary evidence 
which was considered to justify that ex- 
pulsion is to be found in the parliamen* 
tary papers, and the extracts from the re- 
ports in question, which have been laid 
before the Aborigines Committee, have 
been deprived of their chief value, from 
the unusual mutilations which they have 
undergone before being submitted to Par- 
liament ; in upwards of twenty instances 
those important papers have had the true 
sense injured, or the coherency destroyed, 
by the omission of material passages. The 
absence of all written evulence as to the 
circumstances which led to the removal 
of the Catfer tribes beyond the Keis- 
kamma, in 1819, is another feature equal- 
ly, remarkable in the parliamentary pa- 
pers.** 

The committee observe, on tlie other 
hand, that the documentary evidence col- 
lected in the colony is calculated, when 
fairly published, to place the chanicter 
and conduct of the successive govern- 
ments in their true light, and to bring the 
proceedings of the colonists and the na- 
tives distinctly and vividly before the 
eyes of those who are not at present con- 
versant with the subject, and to afford 
much new and useful information to those 
who, having obtained a partial view of the 
subject, are disposed to receive any addi- 
tion to the knowledge which circum- 
stances may!have placed within their reach. 

The committee offer it as their opinion, 
** that the publication of the papers al- 
luded to is an object of considerable pub- 
lic importance to this colony, being cal- 
culated to beneht all classes of its inha- 
bitants, and to improve our relations with 
all the native tribes in its vicinity, and 
cmlculated more particularly to meet the 
just views of such friend.s of the abo- 
riginal races as are desirous of seeking for 
truth.** 

We have read the documents appended 
to the report, and assuming (as we are 
bound to do) that they are correctly ab- 
stracted and translated, we must say that 
there has been a degree of culpable negli- 
gence on the part of those who furnished 
the extracts to the parliamentary com- 
mittee, of which the colonists have just 
right to complain. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tbe Governor quitted Graham’s Town 
on the Sch September for Cape Town. 
He i probeede! by way of . Somerset and 
4iGiidoc]^ >frM whence ^ b^ will make a 


journey tq Klip Plaats, on the border of 
the Tainbookie country. lie will then 
resume the direct route, via Graaf-Reinet, 
to the Cape. It is the intention of his 
Exc. to visit the frontier districts an- 
nually. 

Lieut, -governor Stockenstrom attended 
a dinner the 11th September, given to 
him by a number of his friends, and de- 
parted for England the next day. 

An action for libel was, on the 24th 
August, brought by the Plon. J. B. Eb- 
den against the editor of the South A/ri^ 
can AdvertisfT. The defendant conducted 
his own case. Damages to the amount 
of £400 were claimed, but the counsel for 
plaintiff having declared that nominal da- 
mages would satisfy his client, the court, 
in consequence, awai'dcd the sum of ^20, 
with costs. 

Communications from Caffcrland state 
tliat the chief Gazcla, wlio was reported 
to have been defeated and slain in an at- 
tack on the Bastards, has returned home, 
bringing with him immense booty in cat- 
tle and slaves, the latter being the children 
of the defeated tribes. 

IntelUgcncc from Port Natal up to tbe 
10th August states, that the emigrant 
farmers have taken full possession of the 
Natal country, and are actively engaged 
in ploughing and sowing. The Zoola 
country has been partially abandoned by 
that people, but no engagement has taken 
place since the death of the unfortunate 
Piet Uys. It is, however, said that tbe 
Zoolas had been attacked by a neighbour- 
ing tribe, and had lost 2,000 men. — G, T, 
Journ.f Aug, 30, 

In a communication from Graalf-Reinet» 
dated August 24, the following is stated : 

The emigrants at Natal are still en- 
joying perfect tranquillity ; they have bod 
no other encounter with Ditigaan’s peo- 
ple, or any other tribe, since the affair 
under Uys ; they have sent out frequent 
and strong patroles into Dingaan’s terri- 
tory, the last of which penetrated as far 
as within a day’s journey of the chiefs re- 
sidence. The whole country was found 
deserted, though it is said that Dingaan 
still occupies his kraal. The fanners have 
separated into smaller divisions, to have 
more space for their cattle. A party undafr 
De Clerk is on the top of Uraakberg; 
another, under Muritz, near the little Tu* 
gala ; one at the Bushman’s River, and 
tbe fourth at the Uinlas, where they 
are every where sowing and gardening; 
Though thus scattered, they have ac 
strongly fortified their camps, Chat* tiiey 
are not afraid of an attack. Forty .men 
are at Port Natal, buildii^ fences, and ion 
tifiedtions, whilst their cattle • are .there 
taken oare of by the Nalal . Zoola> Gatifenii» 
who williogiy ei%age>ltt Cheir 
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GOVERNMENT ORDERS. &c. 

REALIZATION OF THE EFFECTS OP DECEASED 

OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS, H. M. SERVICE. 

. Fort William, May 14, 1838.— The fol- 
lowing Wiir-of!ice circular, dated 30th 
Dec. 1887, on the subject of the mode of 
realizing the effects of officers and soldiers 
dying in her Majesty’s service, is pub- 
lished for general information ; 

“ War-office, ;30th Dec. 1837. 

‘ “ Sir — With reference to the provi- 
sions made in the Articles of War for 
securing and realizing the effects of officers 
and soldiers dying in her Majesty’s ser- 
vice, I have the honour to acquaint you, 
for your future guidance, that the prac- 
tice of employing a non-commissioned 
officer or soldier in selling by auction 
such of the effects as are not otherwise 
disposed of, is to be adhered to only in 
cases in which it shall appear to be most 
advantageous for the estate of the de- 
ceased, and that when much trouble and 
responsibility sliall have been thrown 
upon a non-commissioned officer or sol- 
dier in consequence of being so employed, 
commission, payable out of the elfects, at 
a rate varying bom £2 to £5 per cent, 
on the amount of the produce of the sale, 
according to the greater or less degree of 
trouble and responsibility thereby caused, 
may be paid to him and cliarge<l in the 
statement of the accounts of the deceased, 
annexing the man’s receipt for tlie amount, 
and your certifiente that his employment 
as auctioneer was most beneficial for the 
estate, and that the duties imposed on 
him thereby justify the remuneration 
charged. 

“ I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) “ Howick.” 
** The Officer Commanding 

Regiment of . ” 

UNACCEPTED ANNUITIES OF THE CIVIL 
SERVICE HETIHINO FUNDS. 

Fwt WUHam^ Financial Department, 
1838. — The Hon. the Deputy 
Governor of Bengal directs that the^ fol- 
lowing extract from a despatch from tlie 
Hon, the Court of Directors, in the finan- 
cial^ department, dated the 20th March 
last, be published for the information of 
the members of the civil service of this 
presidency. 

Pank- 1. ‘‘ In our despatch to India in 
this ^department, dated 27th May 1885, 
we sanetioned for a limited period, and 
on apeeide conditions, the appropriation 
to subscribers to the civil service Retiring 
Funds of two-thirds of the unaccepted 


annuities of each year, at one-fourth In- 
stead of one- half their value ; and we 
desired that twelve months before thp 
expiration of the period fixed there might 
be transmitted to us particular infonila- 
tion of the state of the funds at that date, 
and of the effect produced by the autho- 
rised modification, in order that we might 
determine upon the propriety of its con- 
tinuance. 

2d. “ We rely upon receiving the In- 
formation required ns soon as possible 
after the appointed period; but to pre- 
vent inconvenience from the declaration 
of our intentions not having reached India 
at the date of the expiration of tlie time 
to which the trial of the plan was limited, 
we are willing to enlarge that limitation 
to the 30th of April 1840; and we desire 
to be furnished with an account made up 
to the .30th of April 1839, similar to that 
required in our despatch above referred 
to.’* 

DEAD LETTERS. 

General Department^ May 23, 1888.— 
The Hon. the President of the Council 
of India in Council has directed the fol- 
lowing extract from letter No. 6 of 1888, 
from the Hon, the Court of Directors in 
the public department, dated the 7th 
March, specifying the arrangements made 
with her Majesty’s postmaster-general 
in England regarding dead letters, to be 
published for general information : 

“ That undelivered letters shall remain 
in England or in India six months before 
they are returned, and shall be recipro- 
cally exchanged, with a statement of their 
niiinber, witliout reference to the amount 
of ijostage. 

** That the exchange shall take place 
monthly, cither through this house or 
through the Ship-Letter Office. 

“ That letters from India which cannot 
he delivered in this country, shall be 
opened at the dead letter branch of the 
Post-office, and retunied to their respec- 
tive writers in India; and 

“ 3’Jiat letters from this country, ad- 
dressed to India, shall be sent back un- 
opened, unless the absence of any stamp 
should render the opening unavoidable.*’ 

FRANKING LETTERS* 

Post-qfficey May 23, 1838. — The Fte* 
sident in Council, under the orders of the 
Hon. the Court of Directors, directs that 
the privileges of franking and receiving 
letters free, as conferred by section 28 of 
Act XVII. of 1837, on the authorities 
and persons therein mentioned, ^ shelly 
until further orders, be allowed to* thb 
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Assistant-secretary to the Board of Con- 
trol for the time being. 

SOLDians* WILLS, II. M. SERVICE. 

Fort WUUani^ May 28, 1838. — The 
Plon. the. President in Council is pleased 
to direct that the following circular letter 
from the War-oftice, dated 13th Dec. 
1837» on the subject of the wills of sol- 
diers of her Majesty's service, dying in 
hospital, be published for general infor- 
mation : 

“ War-office, 13th Dec. 1837. 

Sir, — There being reason to believe 
that the wills of soldiers dying in hospital 
are sometimes obtained in favour of their 
comrades by undue means, I am directed 
to request that you will give the necessary 
instructions, that, in addition to any other 
witness, the surgeon or assistant-surgeon 
shall in every instance, when practicable, 
be present at the execution of the wills 
of soldiers in hospital, and that he affix 
a declaration to such wills, stating whe- 
ther the parties were in a fit state of mind 
at the time to execute the .same. 

“ I am further instructed to request, 
that whenever a will not containing such 
a declaration shall in future be transmitted 
to this office, you will annex thereto an 
explanation of the circumstances, and will 
withhold all payments at the regiment 
arising thereon, until the decision of the 
Secretary at War be notified. 

“ The soldiers serving in the regiment 
under your command must be apprised of 
the adoption of these regulations, and 
their substance must be stated in written 
or printed notices, to be stuck up in 
conspicuous places in the different hos- 
pitals. 

“ I have, &c. 

(Signed) “ L. Sulivan.” 
“ Officer Commanding 
llegt. of 


PRACTICE OF COITKTS-MARTIAL. 

Head Quarters, Simla, June 23, 1838. 
-—His £xc. the Commander-in-chief, con- 
sidering the practice which prevails in 
some divisions of the army, when order- 
ing the assembly of a general court-mar. 
tial for the trial of an officer, of inention- 
^ ing, in the order convening the court, the 
name of the individual to be arraigned, to 
be objectionable^ is pleased to direct its 
discontinuance; and to direct in future, 
whea- a general court- martial is assem- 
bled for the trial of a commissioned offi- 
cer, that the order forming the court be 
fsamod generally, the name of the party to 
be arraigned being omitted, and a notifi- 
cation, given that the court is to be assem- 
bled for the trial of all such prisoners as 
«iiiay be duly brought before it. 
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KXT PAT OF MILITARV OFFICERS IN CIVIL 
81TUATXOKS. 

PoUtical Department, June 27, 18.38.— 
The Hon. the President in Council directs 
that the following extract from a despatch 
from the Hon. the Court of Directors, 
dated the 2()th Sept. 1837, and the reso- 
lution of Government of this date, be 
published for general information : 

Para. 15. Some misunderstanding 
appearing to have arisen on the subject of 
our orders, that the net pay of military 
officers in civil situations shall merge in 
the consolidated allowance, we think it 
necessary to state, that the allowance may 
be drawn for either in one bill or in two 
bills, according to convenience ; but our 
intentioji is, that the net military pay 
shall be debited to the military, and the 
remainder of the allowance to the poli- 
tical department. ” 

Resolution . — In order to give effect to 
the instructions contained in this para, 
graph, it is hereby notified that the officers 
of the dkicrent military establishments of 
the three presideniues, who may now be 
holding, or may hereafter be appointed to, 
civil sitiHitiun.s, on account of which they 
may draw a consolidated civil salary, shall 
be paid the monthly salary that may fall due 
to them for the month of July, and sub- 
sequently upon separate bills drawn in the 
forms annexed. The bill in the first of 
the annexed forms shall be submitted for 
audit to the civil auditor of the presi- 
dency under which the officer may be 
serving, who will audit it with the dediic. 
tion for military pay according to rank in 
cases of antedated promotion ; when there 
is back pay of a superior rank to be paid 
to an officer, the adjustment between the 
civil and military departments shall be 
made in account, without requiring from 
the officer fresh pay abstracts. The ad- 
justment of subscriptions to military funds, 
&c., consequent on such promotion, will 
be made in the audit of subsequent pay 
abstracts. The other bill for military 
pay must be submitted to the military 
auditor of the presidency to which the 
officer may belong, and by that officer 
will be audited, subject to deductions for 
funds and other usual or prescribed re- 
trenchments, according to the military 
rules of the presidency. The bill so 
audited will be payable in part of Uic 
allowances of the civil situation ot the 
treasury of the place, unless otherwise 
desired by the officer, and autluuized : by 
ttie Government. The mUitary~pay hiU, 
if discharged from a civil treasury ajt. a 
different presidency, wUl, of course, 
credited in account as a remit taoco. to the 
presidency to which the pffiosrj. m^ 
belopg. : . 

The officers 6f Mooimt. 
presidencies will adjust in their accounts 
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the salaries drawn by military officers in 
civil employ since the 1st May last, on 
the same principle as is above ])rc scribed 
for salaries drawn after the 1st July. 

(Then follow Forms A. and B.) 

THE EUROFKAN REGIMENTS. 

Simla, June 29, ia38.— The Right 
Hon. the Governor-general directs the 
publication of the following paragraphs of 
a letter from the Hon. the Court of 
Direetors, in the military department, to 
the address of the Govenior-general of 
India in Council, No. 3 of 1838, dated 
11th April last: 

Para. 1. “ The Government of Madras 
Iiave forwjirded to us several memorials 
from officers of the European Regiment 
at that presidency, bringing to our notice 
the consequences entailed upon them as 
to rank and certain pecuniary advantages, 
by the arrangeinent of the year 1829, 
under which the two regiments of the 
European infantry, of five companies each, 
were incorporated into one regiment of 
eight companies, hut the officers still re- 
mained, for purposes of promotion, as 
they stood before the incorporation ; viz. 
in two separate corps or wings. 

2. “ A memorial on the same subject 
was preferred to us by officers of the 
Bombay European Regiment, in the year 
J832, to which wc re])licd on the 24-th 
Oct. 1832, through the Government of 
Rengtil, in the following terms*. We 
concur in opinion with the Governor- 
general (as expressed in his minute of 
the 7th Nov. 1831), that no supercession, 
properly so called, has been the result of 
the new form given to our European 
Regiments, by the orders of your Go- 
vernment of the 2d Nov. 1829, and that 
no argument can he founded upon a for- 
tuitous irregularity of promotion among 
the officers attaerhed to the two wings of 
those regiments, for setting aside an ar- 
rangement which has reduced the expense 
and improved the efficiency of these corps. 

3. “ We still adhere to these senti- 
ments ; but we are of opinion that, for 
the satisfaction and contentment of the 
officers, measures should he taken which 
will have the effect of obviating prospec- 
tively the supercession in regimental du- 
ties of one officer by another in tlie same 
regiment. 

4 . “ With this view, we now direct 
that officers of the European Regiment 
here^er promoted in anyone wing, shall 
hot be entitled to reg^ental rank in 
virtue of that promotion, unless they were 
previously the senior of their rank in the 
^giment ; but that so long as they serve 
with the regiment, their rank so obtained 
sh^l be brevet only, and not regimental. 
They will notwithstanding be entitled to 
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the pay and allowances of their advanced 
rank, and to its full advantages for line 
promotion. 

5. “ With a view to the adoption of an 
eventual arrangement, by which all such 
questions shall he obviated, we further 
direct that no vacancies amongst the en- 
signs in one of the wings (either the right 
or left, as you may think most expedient) 
be hereafter filled up, hut that as vacan- 
cies for ensigns occur in it, appointments 
of an equal number be made to the re- 
maining wing. When all the ensigns now 
attached to tlie wing to he reduced shall 
have been promoted, future vacjincies of 
lieutenants in it will not be filled in that 
wing, but by promotions in the wing 
which is retained, and so on in the other 
nmks. The cstahlishmeiit of officers in 
the European Regiment will thus even- 
tually he, two lieutenant-colonels, two 
majors, ten ea])tains, sixteen lieutenants, 
and eight ensigns, with one colonel. The 
number of colonels in the infantry branch 
of the service (calculated as including two 
for the European Regiment) to remain 
as at present, the junior of them being 
unattached. 

(i. The number of companies may in 
future he fixed at ten instead of eight, 
with sixty-five privates each.” 

The arrangement detailed in the fore- 
going ])aragraphs will be ado}>ted simul- 
taneously at the three presidencies, on 
the 1st of September next, from which 
date effect will be given to the orders of 
tlie Hon. Court, in regard to the com- 
missioned officers of the Company’s Eu- 
ropean infantry regiments; tliose of the 
left wing of regiments respectively being 
gradually absorbed, in the manner pre- 
scribed by the Court, as casualties sliall 
hereafter occur in that wing. 

From the same date, the regiments 
above spccificil will be formed into ten 
companies each, of four Serjeants, four 
corporals, two drummers, and sixty-five 
privates per company. 

RETIRING FUND— MR. CURNIN’s SCHEME. 

Head Quarters, Simla, July 14, 1838. 
— His Exe. the Commander-in-chief has 
been plesised to direct the publication of 
the following extract from a military letter 
from the Hon. the Court of Directors, to 
the address of the Supreme Governmcnti 
dated the 10th of April last, for the infor- 
mation of those officers who forwarded or 
concurred in memorials transmitted to 
head quarters during the past year, pray- 
ing for the adoption of a Retiring Fund: 

“ Our explicit rejection of Mr. Cumin’s 
scheme, to which you advert, renders it 
unnecessary to do more than avow our 
undiminished conviction of the propriety 
of that decision.” 
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CAKCEtHtBNT 0> THE LEAVE OE ABSENCE 
TO MTLITARV OFFICERS. 

Head Quarters^ Sirnlat July 31, 1836. 
—The leave of absence granted to offi- 
cers to proceed to the presidency, or to 
stations on the frontier, preparatory to 
applying for furlough to Europe on ac- 
count of their private affairs, is cancelled ; 
and such of them as may have already 
quitted the head quarters of their respec- 
tive regiments, are required to rejoin 
without any unnecessary delay. 

RULES FOR GRANTING LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
TO CIVIL SUBORDINATES. 

Judicial and Revenue Department, Aug, 
7, 18.38. — Resolution,-^By the “ Rules” 
passed by the Right Hon. the Governor- 
general in Council on the 15th March 
1833, and published in the Calcutta Ga~ 
zetie of the 23d idem, commissioners of 
revenue and circuit were empowered, 
under certain circumstances, to grant to 
their subordinates, without reference to 
Government, leave of absence for periods 
not exceeding a month in the year. 

But in consequence of the re-establish- 
ment of the office of superintendent of 
police, and the transfer, in almost all 
districts, of the criminaf appeal duties, 
from the commissioners of circuit to the 
sessions’ judges, the subordination of most 
of the officers previously siibject to the 
commissioners has been divided, and the 
authority once exercised over magistnitcs 
and collectors, their deputies and assis- 
tants, by commissioners alone, is now in 
their hands in therev€nue]dcpartment only 
— that belonging to the criminal depart- 
mentbeing held partly by sessions judges 
and partly by the superintendent of police. 

As, however, the orders of 15th March 
1833 have never been rescinded, and the 
superintendent of police has not been 
empowered to grant leave, but merely to 
foru'ard applications to Government, con- 
siderable inconvenience has arisen ; and it 
is obvious to the Deputy-governor, that 
the rules in question require modifica- 
tion to suit the altered circumstances of 
the service. 

Accordingly his Honor has been pleased 
to modify the rule of 15th March 1833, 
as follows : 

t. All officers hitherto subordinate to 
the commissioners of revenue and circuit, 
requiring leave of absence for any term, 
on ticcoant of causes not uigent, will 
hereafter apply for leave to the Govern- 
ment, through the officers to whom they 
may be suboii^inate. 

2^ Officers subordinate at the same 
time to the commissioners of revenue, 
and to the superintendent of police, will 
apply separately through both function, 
arieer and await their respective direc- 
ti^«. 


According to the preceding rule, a 
mi^strate or magistrate's assistant, re- 
quiring leave of absence, will apply (the 
latter tlirough the magistrate) to the su- 
perintendent of police, who will forward 
the application to Government, with such 
opinion as he may deem proper. 

In like manner, a collector or collector's' 
deputy or assistant will apply to the 
commissioner, who will forward the ap- 
plication with his opinion to the Sudder 
Board of Revenue, by whom it will be 
submitted to Government, with such re- 
marks as the board may think fit to call 
for. 

3. Officers holding the situations of 
magistrate and collector (united or sepa- 
rate), and their subordinates, will in urgent 
cases apply to the commissioner of reve- 
nue, who in such csises, the urgency being 
clearly set forth, will grant leave of absence 
for a period not exceeding one month. 
Every such leave granted must be with- 
out delay reported to Government by the 
commissioner, who will also, when the 
officer to whom leave is granted is subor- 
dinate wholly or in part to the superin- 
tendent of police, give intimation of the 
circumstaiice to that functionary. 

Ordered, that the above resolution be 
published in the Calcutta Gazette, for 
general information. 

chaplains’ fees upon interments. 

Ecclesiastical Department, Aug, 8, 1838. 
— Notice is hereby given, that, with the 
sanction of the ITon. the President in 
Council, the following amended rule has 
this day been adopted for regulating the 
fees to he levied by tlie chaplains of this 
presidency upon interments made in the 
public burial-grounds provided by Go- 
vernment in the neighbourhood of Park-, 
street. 

In modification of that part of the table 
of ecclesiastical fees passed by the Go- 
vernor-general in Council on the 20tl| 
Aug., and ordered to he published phi 
the 3d Sept., 181.3, which prescribes that 
Rs. 82 should be the fee (head No. 2)f6i^ 
an interment in a pucka grave ; it ia" 
hereby ordered, that the total c^ige foi:, 
interring a body in a pucka grave sl^l 
from this date be fixed at Co.'s Rs. 
which fee shall as heretofore be cbllebfea' 
by the clerk of St John's Cathei^f, ai^ 
appropriated as provided for thp 
of the chaplains. . 

Ordered also, that the fee8 leVf^ 
monuments under lieads 7, 8, ft 
the rules above referred to, 
in the Gazette of the 0th; Soffit! IBJLSL 
shall liereafter be Parried to the iCTe®’'or 
Government, in teplacei^dnt (d^tne dip- " 
lay incurred in thp po^has^ qf^^TOODir 
Government. ‘ v ' « \;,fv J 
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THJC AOAA bank— STAMP tJUTT. 

Hepeiiue Department^ Sinda, Aug, — » 
1898.— Under the power reserved to the 
Government by Schedule A. Reg. X., 
1889* the Riglit Hon. the Governor-ge- 
neral is pleased to admit the Agra Bank 
to compound for the stamp duty on a 
certain description of promissory notes, 
payable ninety days after sight, which 
they propose to issue on their own re- 
sponsibility. This composition will re- 
main in force for the period of one year 
from the present date. 


LOCAL CORPS FOR DARJEELIKO. 

Fort WlUiam, Aug, 13, 1838. — Memo^ 
randMiw.— The native eoinmissioned and 
non-commissioned officers, buglers, and 
privates of the local Scburidy Corps of 
Sappers and Miners at Darjeeling are to 
recteive the scale of pay ordinarily drawn 
for the same grades in the local infantry 
corps, in lieu of the rates laid down in 
G. O. of the 2d July last. 


COURTS-MARTIAL. 

LIEUT. HARTMAN. 

Head Quarters^ Simla, July 30, 1838. — 
At a general court-martial, re-assembled 
in Fort William on the 27th June I8.*18, 
Lieut. E. F. A. Hartman, II. M. 9th 
regt. of Foot, was arraigned on the fol- 
lowing charges : — 

Charger.— For insubordinate, unofficer- 
like, and disorderly conduct, in the fol- 
lowing ii].stances : 

1st. In having, on the night of the 1st 
May 1838, appeared improperly dressed 
at a ball given at Government House, 
Chandcniagore, in celebration of the 
birih-day of the King of the French. 

2d. In having rudely ndused to obey 
the orders of his superior officer, Capt. 
Charles Douglas, of the same regiment, 
not to enter the ball-room, and to return 
to Chinsurah in arrest. 

3d. In having afterwards taken hold of 
the collar of Capt. Douglas* regimental 
jacket, and said to him, in a disrespectful 
and menacing manner, ** Come out here ; 
I have something to say to you.*’ 

Upon which charges the court came to 
t&a following decision : — 

The court, upon the evi- 
de^e before them, are of opinion that 
the prisoner, Lieut. Edmund Fleming 
AferS , Hartman, H. M. 9th regt. of 
guilty of insubordinate, unofficer- 
lijka, disorderly conduct in the first- 
ai^ also in the second instance 
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a court find the prisoner not guilty 
t^lrd instance of the charge, and 
^t^fore, acquit him of it. 
Jj^.^The court sentence the 
#,^Lieut. E. F; A. Hartman, 
M. 9th regt. of Foot, to be repri* 
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manded in such manner as liis Exc. the 
Commander-in-chief may be pleased to 
direct. 

Approveil. 

(Signed) II. Fane, General, 

Com. -in-chief. East Indies. 

Femarks by his Exc. the Commander^ 
in-chief, — “ This officer has been coii- 
victecl of iiisuhordinate, unofficer-like, 
uiid disorderly conduct; and the evidence 
produced against him before the court- 
martial shows a dcgiee of contumacy, 
which renders the crimes of wliich he 
has been found guilty the less deserving 
of extenuation. 

^ “ He has partly grounded the defence of 
his misconduct on a plea that Chanderna- 
gorc (the scene of his errors) is a foreign 
settlement, and tlierefurc that he was nut 
amenable to his superior officer, but was 
entitled to do as he pleased, and to be 
disobedient to him. 

“It would have been proper that the 
lieutenant should have recollected that 
he was invited to the public entertain- 
ment at Chandernagore from the quarters 
of his regiment as a British officer, and 
that such was the character he was there- 
fore bound to inuintain. 

“ As he liad totally disregarded the orders 
of the Commaiidcr-in-chief, by a]>pearing 
at a public assembly in the dress described 
in the evidence, Capt. Douglas (the pro- 
secutor) acted with propriety in the step 
he took of ordering him not to enter the 
public rooms, and the captain would have 
neglected his duty had he failed to do so. 

“ The lieutenant has also pleaded liis 
youth in extenuation of his offences ; but 
as he has been more than two years a 
lieutenant, the Commander-in-chief does 
not admit it to he any excuse for insub- 
ordination and apparent ignorance of the 
articles of war. 

“ Had the lieutenant really doubted the 
competence of Capt. Douglas to issue an 
order to him, lie should have known that 
his proper course was to obey ; and if he 
thought himself aggrieved, to have sub- 
sequently appealed, instead of contuma- 
ciously persevering in disobedience to the 
orders of his superior officer. 

“ On the whole, Lieut. Hartman's con- 
duct has well merited the reprimand 
awarded by the court-martial, and the 
Commander-in-chief reprimands him ac- 
cordingly. 

“ He is to be released from his arrest, 
and to return to his duty.** 

BREVET CAPT. WOOTTON. 

Head Quarters, Simla, Any, 4*, 1838^^ 
At a general court-martial, held at 
nares, on the 11th July 1838, Lieut, and' 
Brev. Capt. Henry Wootton, of H^ M. 
44th regt. of Foot, was arraigned on' the 
following charge 
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Charge.^** For having submitted to be 
grossly insulted by Comet (now Lieut.) 
M^artney, of H- M. 11th L. Drags., by 
beid|g told to Consider himself horse- 
whipped, on board the Bengal Merchant, 
on lier passage from Calcutta to England, 
in 1834, without having hitherto taken 
any proper and adequate steps for the 
vindication of his character.” 

Additional Charges against Lieut, and 
Brev. Cape. H. Woottoii, of U. M. 44th 
regiment : — 

Ist. ** For conduct highly unbecoming 
the character of an officer and a gentle- 
man, in having addressed a letter to me, 
dated Boulogne-sur-Mer, Sept 2(), 1834, 
wherein he falsely accuses me of having 
prevented Capt. Burslcm’s being his 
friend in an atfair with Cornet Macart- 
ney, H. M. 11th L. Dragoons.” 

2d. “ For having falsely accused me, 
in the same letter, of having been the 
means or cause of Cornet Macartney’s 
refusing to grant him a meeting, after 1 
bad left Europe, in Sept. 1834 ; whereas, 
in truth, the friend of Cornet Macartney 
(Lieut. Laurie, 11th L. Dnigs.) had de- 
clared to me, in July 1834, that so long a 
period had been allowed to transpire, 
that if Lieut. Wootton then made his 
appearance, the cornet should not grant 
him a meeting.” 

3d. •* For using towards me, bis su- 
perior officer, in the above quoted, letter, 
expressions grossly false and slanderous.” 

“ In breach of the articles of war.” 

(Signed) C. E. O’Nkit.t., 

Brev. Maj. <41th Uegt. 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding . — Tlie court find the prisoner, 
Lieut, and Brev. Capt. Henry Wootton, 
of H. M. 44th regt. of Foot, 

On the original ciiarge, guilty. 

On the first additional charge, guilty. 

On the second additional charge, not 
guilty. 

On the third additional charge, guilty. 

Sentence . — The court, having found 
tlie prisoner guilty of the charges pre- 
ferred against him (with the exception of 
the second additional charge, of which 
they acquit him), do sentence him, Lieut, 
and Brev. Capt. Henry Wootton, of H.M. 
44th regt. of Foot, to be cashiered. 

Approved. 

(Signed) H. Fane, GeneraU 

Com. -in-chief. East Indies. 

Recommendation by the Court . — Tlie 
Court having performed their duty, in 
accordance with the articles of war, feel 
induced to bring to tlie notice of his Exc. 
the Commander-in-chief the great length 
of time which has elapsed between the 
occurrence of the circumstances on which 
the prisoner has been tried and the trial, 
together with the very unusual description 
of evidence on which he has been con- 


victed; on these grounds, and in con- 
sideration of his length of service, the 
court earnestly recommend him to mercy. 
Remarks by his Bxc. the Commander^ 
The Conimandei-in-chief does 
not deem that the nature of the evidence 
offered to the court or the lapse of time 
have any weight in the case ; but he is 
willing to give the prisoner the advantage 
of the recommendation of the court, and 
consequently he remits the sentence. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, Stc. 

Muifl, Mr. H. S. Thompson to be deputy col- 
lector under Reg IX. of 1113.1, in Uurdwan. 

11, Mr. A. D'Cruzand Mahommud Daoodtobe 
deputy collectors in zillah Agra, under provisions 
of Jlcg. IX. of 1U33. 

15. Capt. J. Whiteford to be invested with gene- 
ral ])owers of a joint magistrate in zillah Moorshe- 
dabad, in addition to special powers which he now 
exercises under directum of superintendent of o(ie- 
rations for suppression of Thuggee, during absence 
of Capt. N. Lowis. 

19. Mr. G. P. Leycestcr to officiate as joint 
magistrate and deputy collector of Baucoorah 
dunng illncsa of Mr. H. C. Halkett. 

23. Assist. Surg. James loncs, m.d., to be post- 
master at Baorrackporc from 15th May. 

24. Mr. M. A. G. Shawe to exercise powers of 
joint magistrate and deputy collector in Burdwon 
East, until further orders, 

June 19. Mr. W. Dc H. Routh to take charge of 
judge’s oftioe of zillah Allyghur in room of Mr. 
Neave, and to conduct current duties thereof till 
further orders. 

Juli/ 19. Lieut, C. Brown to be invested with 
general imwers of a junior assistant to commis- 
sioner of SnngoT division, in addition to siiecial 
powers which he now exercises under direction of 
superintendent of operations for suppression of 
Thuggee. 

19. Syud Khummur All to be admuty collector 
in zillah Bijnour, under Reg. IX. or 1U33. 

21. Mr. G. K. Harvey, magistrate and collector, 
to receive charge of current duties of Judge’s 
office at Ally gurh from Mr. Routh, until arrival of 
Mr. M. F. Muir at station. 

25. Mr. A. A. Roberts (app. oil 18th June last to 
be an assistant under coiiiinissioncr of Benares di- 
vision) posted as an assistant to magistrate and col- 
lector of Benares. 

28. Mr. E. II. Stirling to officiate as civil and 
session judge of Backergunge during absence of 
Mr. Smelt. 

30. Kallub Hossein Khan, deputy collector under 
Reg. IX. of ia33, at Allahabad, transferred in samd 
capacity to zillah Etawah. 

Sheik Wuhuedooz Zuman to be a deputy collec- 
tor, under provisions of Reg. IX. of 1833, in zillah 
Allahabad. 

A ug. ] . The raed ical officer attached to political 
residency at Lucknow lo be postmaster at that 
station. 

7. Balxio Rama Pershad Raee to be deputy col- 
lector, under Reg. IX. of 1833. in zillahs Nuddea, 
24-Pergunnah8, and Moorsheoahad. 

Sheik Mecr Alec AshrufT to be a dgputy coUee- 
tor, under Reg. IX. of 1833, in zillah Dacca. 

Mr. J. Maberly to officiate as deputy collector 
for investigation of claims to hold land exempt 
fi-om payment of revenue in Meerut and Mooaiu- 
fumuggur districts. 

Mr. E. T. Colvin placed as an assistant under 
magistrate and collector of MoozuIRsmuigur. 

Mr. R. D. Morgan to officiate as doUeetor of 
aapore. 

Mr. J. J. Ward to offlelato as Joint magfaMlv 
and deputy collector of Humeerpote. . > 

Mr. G. D. Raikes to beariasshtftotbttdiirifi^^ 
trate and cbllectdr of Mlrinpote. : f v , 

14. Mr. J. B.- OgUvie to return tb 
resume charge of offices 
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tcir of that aUlah, ftom which he was temporarily 
relieved on 99th May last 
Baboo Issur Chunder Outt to be d^uty collec- 
tor, under Reg. IX. of 1833, in Midnapore. 

16. Mr. G. F. McClintock to conduct duties of 
government agent and secretary to Savings* Bank, 
during Mr. Macnaghten's absence, on sick leave. 


<By the President in Council.) 

Fort IVUtUun, May 91, 1838. — Ens. F. M. Baker, 
<>6th N.I., to do duty with Arrocaii Local Battatton. 

20.~Assist. Surg. II. 'X'avlor, in temporary 
charge of medical duti^ of oivii station of Gyah, 
at his own reciuest, placed at disposal of Comnian- 
der-in-chief. 


Messrs. H. D. H. Fergusson. G. C. Barnes, and 
A. A. Roberts, writers, are reported qualified for 
Che public service by proficiency in two of Che na- 
tive languages. 

^ir C. M. Ochterlony, Bart., writer, reported 
qualified for the public service, has beeq attached 
to the North-Western Provinces. 

Mr. T. II. Maddock assumed charge of the 
office of secretary to the Government of India in 
the legislative, judicial, and revenue departments, 
on the 9th July. 

Mr. H. J. Chippindall, member of the Tanjore 
commission, reported his arrival at ('alcutta on the 
4th July, consequent upon the adjournment, aino 
die, of the sittings of the Tanjore commission at 
Fort St. George. Mr. ('hippindall is to be attached 
to the Bengal presidency. 

Capt. W. H. Slecnian, general superintendent of 
measures for the suppression of Thuggee, resumed 
charge of his duties at Jubbulpour on the 1st De- 
cember last. 

Capt. D. A. Malcolm, assistant to the resident at 
Hyderabad, assumed charge of his office on the 
18th July. 

Mr. S. J. Popham, the superintendent of the 
Chiittleflroogdivision in the Mysore terriUiry, has, 
at his own request, been placed at the dispo^ of 
the Government of Fort Sit. George. 

Licuts. J. Maitland and R. Cannon, the assis- 
tants to the commissioner for the government of 
the territories of H.H. the Rajah of Mysore, joined 
their appointments : the former on the 13th July, 
and thelatter on the 4th June. 

The services of Messrs. J. J. Ward, Chas. Grant, 
and W. J. Morgan have been placed at the disposal 
of the night Hon. the Governor-general for the 
North-Western Provinces. 

Furloueha, 4^c. — June 30. Mr. M. P. Edgeworth, 
absence for six months, to visit the hills, on mod. 
cert. — July 21. Mr. W. de 11. Koiitli, absence to 
visit hills, on ined. cert., from 20th July to Ist 
Nov. 1839. — 28. Mr. A. .Smelt, absence for two 
months, on private aflkirs — Aug. 4. The leave of 
absence granted to Mr. T. C. Trotter, on 2.'>th July, 
to proceed to Cape, cancelled at his request. — lA. 
Mr. F. Maenswnten. to Upper Provinces, and 
eventually to the hills, for six months, for health. 
— 22. Mr. W. Bracken, leave of absence for three 
months, preparatory to his applying for furlough. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

FurUmgha, 4rc.->Iuly 9. The Rev. W. Parish, 
chaplain of Kurnaul, leave of absence from 1st 
Oct., for purpose of proceeding to Calcutta, pre- 
paratory to taking his furlough. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

(By the Governor-General), 
gimfo. May 10, 1838. — CoL James Cock, Alst 
N.I., app. to general staff of army, with rank of 
hrlgiidier general, fW>m 25th April, v. Maj. Gen. C. 
Browitj C.B. dec. 

Ccd. O. Pollock, C.D., of Artillery rrat.^ to be a 
brii^ter on estab., v. Penny embarkedfor Europe 
oniurlough. 

GoL A. Lindsay, c.b., of Artillery regt, to be a 
brigadier (temporarily) during absence, on leave, of 
Gen* Rlcharda, c.b> or until further orders. . 
Assist. Surg. W. Laurie, m.d.» Madras estaU, 
appotated to medical duties of residency at Hydra- 
baA, V. Mn Surg. Vertue. 

atdhq^eM jOdl ComnuMider-in-chlef of India. 

W. S. Sherwill, asth N.L, to be 

“ * " law^ 


(By the Commander-in-chief). 

Head^Quartera, Simla, May 14, 1838. — Assist. 
Surg.C. M'Kinnon, m.o., 2d brigade Horse Artil- 
lerj^ app. to medical charge of station and division 
staff at Meerut, v. Assist. Surg. Christopher ; date 
1st May. 

Capt. R. D. White, 69th N.I., to officiate as 
deputy judge adv. gen.in Saugor division, v. Mac- 
gcoigc app. to officiate in hlceiut division ; date 
17th April. 

Local Lieut. J. Turnbull to act as adj. to Ist 
Local Horse, during absence of Lieut. Skinner, on 
leave; date 1.5th April. 

May lA— Lieut. Interp. and Qu. Mast. W. F. 
Campbell, 64th N.I.. to act as station staff at Ally- 
gurgn; date 16th AiiriJ. 

7th JV.f. Lieut F. (*. Brooke to be adjutant, v. 
llcvcll promoted. 

June 12 — The following removals and postings 
to take place in Regt. of Artillery Col. G. Pol- 
lock, c.n. (on general stall') from 6th to .5th bat ; 
C.'ol. J. A. Biggs, from .5th to Gtli bat ; J Jcut Col. 
W. 11. L. Frith (on furl.) from 6th to 2d bat.; 
Lieut ('ol.W. Ratline (on furl.) from 2d toGth bat 

Maj. Grorge Brooke, 1st brigade Horse Artillery, 
to command Meywar division of artillery. 

Jrdvii. — Ens. T. Pottinger to do duty with 3d 
N.I. at Barrackiiore. 

July 16.'— Ens. II. A. Sandeman, at his own re- 
quest, removed from 49th to 41st N.I., as junior of 
his rank. 


July 12.— Lieut. A. Balderston to act as adj. to 
IGth N.I., V. Balders dec. ; date 3Uth June (since 
apiiointcd adj.) 

July 17* — The following removals and postinm 
to take place in Regt. of Artillery: — Capts. J. 
Alexander from 2d comp. 5th bat. to 2d comp. 3d 
hat.; J. L. Mowatt (new prom.) to 2d comp. 6tlt 
bat. — Ist-Licuts. E. A. Miles (interp. and qu. mast. 
6th bat ) to 6th comp. 6th bat.; F. C. Burnett 
from 4th comp. 1st bat. to 2d tr. 1st brigade Horse 
Artillery; J. II. Campbell (interp. ana qu. mast. 
7th bat.) to 2d comp. 7^ bat. 

July 2.5. — The following removals and postings to 
take place in Regt. of Artillery Cola. G. Swiney 
(on furl.) from 2d to .3d brigade horse artillery ; W. 
S. Whish (new prom.) to 2d brigade ditto.— Lieut, 
f'ols. J. Tennant (on leave to l5ape) from 4th bat. 
to 2d brigade Horro Artillery ; T. Chailwick (new 
prom.) to 4th bat. — Majors P. L. l*ew (on special 
duty) from 2d to 4th bat. ; G. Blake (new prom.) Co 
2d bat. — Capts. Charles Grant from 4th comp. M 
bat. to2dtr. 2d brigade horse artillery ; Hon. H, B. 
Dalzell (new prom.) to 4th comp. ^ bat. — 1st- 
Ideuts. H. Apfierly (new prom.) to 1st comp. 3d 
hat. ; M. Dawes (new prom.) to 2d comp. 6th hat. 

Lieut. D. Pott, 47tli N.I., to act as adj. to corps 
during absence, on leave, of Lieut, and Adj. Cor- 
field, or until further orders. 


Assist. Surgs. J. A. Dunbar, m.d., and E. Boult, 
now at General Hospital, to join and do duty, for- 
mer with H.M. 26th, and latter with H.M. 
regt.; date 4th July. 

Assist. Surg. T. Russel, 1st L.C., and in tempo- 
rary medical charge of 3i)th N.I., to r^oin and 
afford medical aiil to Ms own regt. during indisposi- 
tion of Surg. Darby ; date 9th July. 


July gy^—Ens. F. J. Smalpi^e (who was attached 
to IJtn N.I. on 83d June) to jenn and do duty with 
50th N.I. at Mirzaporc ; date 11th July. 

Aufc, 3. — Ist-Lieut. F. C. Burnett (recently app. 
hr Horse ArtiL) reposted to4theoinp. 1st bat. Ar- 
tillery. 


Aug, 4.— 45uig. B. W. Macleod, m,d., 3d L.C.. to 
officiate as supmntending surgeon to sirhlnd dlvi- 
sioo, V. Campbell app. to Medical Board i date gist 
July* 


Aug, 6.— Assist. SuTg.W. Brydon, 4th, to receive 
medical charge of 3d L.C. ftbm Surg. B.'W. Mac- ' 
leod, M.D., app. to officiate u superiiHendiiigeurjbi 
date SJrhIndrSffih July. 

(SR) 
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Lieut. J. R. Pond to net da adj. to Euremeen 
n*«t, V. Broadfbot proceeding on leave or id>- 
sencei date Oth July. 

7.^Capt. E. R. Mainwaiing to continue to 
ofRcdatc as interp. and qu. mast, to IGth N .1. ; date 
19th July. 

Assist. Surgs. R. W. Faithfull. H. (\ Eddy, If. 
H. Bowling, and A. I*aton, ai present at General 
liospital, clireeted to proceed forthwith to Cawn- 
pnre, and fo place theiiij^elves under orders of su- 
perintending surgeon at that station. 

Aug. 8. — Assist. Surg. W. Veal to proceed to 
Dinapore, and do duty with H.M. ;llst regt. 

Aug. 1 1. — Assist. Surg. G. S. Cardew, doing duty 
with ll.M. .'Ust regt., to proceed towards Cachar, 
and report himself to oflicer commanding eastern 
frontier; date 25th July. 

Col.W. Nott removed from .mh to 42d N.I., and 
Col. J. S. Harriet (on furl.) from latter to former 
corps. 


Eramineretnn.— Ens. J. Murray, 9th N.I., hav- 
ing been declared by the examiners of the (’ollege 
of Fort William to' be qualified for the appoint- 
ment of interpreter, is exempted from further 
examination in the native languages. 


FITRT.OUC11S, &c. 

To vMt Pre/tideticf/.— July 20. Lieut, and Adj. 
C. Norgate, 18th N.I., from 15th Oct. to 1st 
March 18.39, and apply for furlough.— Lieut. W. 
Gibb, .34th N.I., from 1st Sept, to ist March 1839, 
and apply for furlough (also visiting Patna). — 25. 
(7apt. J. .S. H. Weston, deputy judge adv. gen. 
Meerut division, from .Ith Oct. to .'ith April 11)39, 
preparatory to applying for furlough to Europe. — 
87. Lieut. G. P. Austen, 18th N.I., from 15th 
Oct. 18^18 to 15ihFeb. 1839, preparatory to apply- 
ing for furlough (also visiting Allahabad). — Veteri- 
nary Surg. J. Purves, 4th L.(’., from JXith Hept. 
18.311 to tith March 1839, preparatory to apidying 
for furlough to Europe.— Aug. 29. Lieut. P. W. 
Wyllie, engineers, preparatory to ditto ditto.— 1 1. 
Lieut* T. Fraser, 7th L.C., from 1st Aug. to 1st 
Jan. 1839, for health, and to apply for U‘ave to sea. 
— Capt. A. I«ewis, 33a N.I., from 2(»th June to 2Gth 
-Dec., for health. 

To vigie ditto (preparatory to apidying for per- 
mis.Hion to retire from the service). — July 17- 
Lieut. Col. J Charter, 5th N.I.. from 1st Oct. to 
1st Feb. 1839, on private aflfb'rs. — 19. Surg. T. 
Inglis, M.D., 21st N.I., from 3Uth Sept, to 31st 
Jan. 1839. 

To vuift Jftwsem’fe.— July 23. Capt. H. Johnson, 
98th N.I., from 2.'Sth July to 5th Oct., on private 
aflbirs. 

To vtjHi Upper Provinces , — July 19. Surg. B. 
Bell, 88th N.I., from let Oct. to Ist March 1839, 
on private afBurs, and to apply for furlough. 

Tv vistf Senthee . — July 20. Lieut. Interp. and Qu. 
Mast. G. F.Whitelocke, 13th N.L, from 15th Oct 
to 25th Feb. 1839, preparatory to applying for fur- 
lough to Europe.- 2.5. Capt. G.Templer, 22d N.I., 
from 15th Nov. to 15th Jan. 1839, on private 
affbiis, preparatory to ditto ditta— 27. Surg. J. 
. Griffiths, 1,3th N.I., from ist Dec. to ist Feb. 
iai8f on private afikirs, and apply for furlough. 

To vMt HUkt north of Dej/rah . — July 24. Capt. 
T. H. Scott, 38th N.L, from 3d July to 3d July 
1839, for health.— 28. 2cl-LieuC.C. Douglass, Artii- 
.]ery» Arom 29th July to 80th Sept, on private 
fU&lrs.— 31. Mi^. A. Pope, 18th L.C., Aom 29th 
June to 1st Feb. ]f)39. preparatory to applying for 
leave to sea (also visiting presidency). 

To proceed on the Aive*'.— Aug. 11. Assist. Surg. 
K. Mackinnon, civil surgeon at Tirhoot, for two 
months, for health. 

Leave conceded.— See General Order (in our pre- 
SMt number) date 31st July 1838. 


H^:R MAJESTY’S FORCES. 

BREVET PROMOTION. 

JtOg 19.— Lteiit. C. Anderson, 4th F., to be 
cant bv brevet* In Eastplndics only, from Oth 
June 1838. 


FURLOtrOHS. 

To England.— July 6, Lieut. H. S. Chamberlain, 
nd F., on private affiiirs.— 12. Lieut. R. Parr, .54th 
F., for health.— Surg. T. G. Stephenson, •m.d., 
.54th K.. for health.— 26. Lieut, and Adj. F. E. 
Corfield, 82d F., for health.— Lieut, and Brov. 
t!apt. F. Ratline, 9th F., for six months, for 
health, and to report his arrival to the adj. gen , 
Horse Guards. — Lieut. J. Grant, 82d F., for health. 
— I.ieut. and Adj. W. White, ^ F.. on private 
afTairs.- Ens. H. C. A. Clarke, 3d F., for six 
months, and to report himself on arrival to adj. 
gen., Horse Guards.— Lieut. J. C, Stock. Slst F., 
on private affairs. — Aug. 2. Lieut. J. C. L. Carter, 
44th F., for health. 

To New South FFiv/vj?. — Aug. 2. Lieut. W. G. 
White, 44th F., for two years, for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals at Kedgeree. 

JIT1.V 21. Klhabeth, from Rangoon.— 22. Water 
Witch, from ('hina and Singapo'c; Sir William 
Wailat'o, from Penang.— 24. Christopher Hawson, 
from Rangoon. — 28. Vigilant, from Mauritius. — 
27. Ktoilc, from Pondicherry. — Au«. 1. Therence, 
from Rourbon and Mauritius.— 3. Sxiffren, from 
Nantes. Mauritius, Hic. — 4. BonHenrie, from Uoiir- 
boii; Will Watch, from Coast of Sumatra. — 8. 
t'owasjf.e Familt/, from China and Singapore.— 7. 
An^hitritc, from Bourbon; Sir Herlutrt Taplor , 
frosn Penang. — 0. Rob Am/, from ('hina .and Sin- 
gapore.— 11. Vheenix, from Rourbon, «fec. — 13. 
Herminn, fromPadang; Gauges (steamer), from 
Mnulmein. — 18. Caruntic, from Mauritius; Lc 
Brmve lAtmoriciore, from Nantes, &c. — 19. Krish- 
na, from Arr.acan.— 20. Eleanor, from Bombay — 
21. Benctmlen, from Penang. — 23. Emma Eugenia, 
from Singapore and Penang.— 27. Mahomed Shaw, 
from Moiilmcin. 

Departfires from Cnh'utfa. 

Avg. 17. William Lockerbj/, for Mauritius. — 2(5. 
Reeoi:crp, for London ; Gnillardon, for Aiistrsdia. — 
2U. OissiojK'a, Janet, Vigilant, and 1/Etoile, all 
fov Mauritius; Ludlow, for Pondicherry and 
Mauritius; Elizabeth, for Rangoon; St^jfren, for 
Bourbon ; Stalkart, for Bombay. 

Srtiled from Saugor. 

JitLV 17. Samuel AaArer, for Colombo ; Imogene, 
for ('hina. — 22. Edward, for Mauritius. — 25. Han- 
nah, for Bombay.— 28. Haidee, for Penang and 
Sin^pore; Rosalind, for Liverpool.— 29. H.C.sl. 
Amherst, toHca.—Auo. 1. Arrj A/rnee, for Livcr|)OC)l 
(since lost). — 4. Virginia, for Singapore and 
China; Patriot Queen, for China; Standard, for 
Demerara; Sarah, for Moulmein and Rangoon; 
Brigand, for Madras. — 6. Eamont, for ('olombo 
and Bombay; Sir Edward Rgan, for Singapore 
and China. — 8. Agustina, for Port Louis; Ariel, 
for Singapore and China.— 10. John Hepburne, for 
Moulmein and Rangoon.— 17. Patriot, for Penang 
and Singapore: Snipe, for Moulmein; Adding- 
ham, for Cape.— 18. Bengal, for China ; Mermaid, 
for Singapore and China; Gentoe, for Boston; 
Eliza, for China.— 19. Catthage, for Boston; An- 
nundchunder, for Madras.— 22. Araemar, for Bom- 
bay; Mary Crag, for Caiie and London. 

Sailed from Diamond Harbour, 

Avg. 22. Janet, for Mauritius.— 29. Id/eander, 
for Liverpool 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. . 

BIRTHS. 

May 23. At Nusscerabad, the lady of Capt F, 
R. Moore, 52dN.I., of a daughter. 

28. At Kumaul, the lady of R. B. P^hli^gton, 
Esq., Horse Artillery, of a son. 

June .3. AtNeemuch, the lady of G. P. Ricketts, 
Esq., Ist L.C., of a daughter. 

6. At Nusseerabad, the lady of Capt La Toiidie, 
mi^jor of brigade, of a son. 

12. At Musoorecerthe lady of R. C. GlVnn, EsQi* 
'C.S., of a daughter. 

15, At Nusseerabad, the wife of N. Jemes, 

57th N.L, of a daughter. 

82: At Mussoprie, the Jady of 11^' Q. Har- 
riott, H.M. 1^ Lancers, of a dau^tpt. ' 
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24. At Ilasarcebaught the wife of Lieut. J. P. 
Meik, H.M.’s 49th reA., of a son. 

.10. Mrs. J. H. Robinson, of a son. 

Jit/jf 3, At CJawnpore, the lady of Lieut. J. Rans* 
ford. Artillery, of a dau/^hter. 

— At Agra. Mrs. H. S. Richards, of a son. 

.7. At Mhow, the lady of J. II. Clapperton, Rsq., 
surgeon filh L.C., of a daughter. 

7. At ('awniM)re, Mrs. Capt. Manon, of a son. 

9. Mrs. J. B. Nicholas, of a son. 

10. At Gorruckpore, the lady of Lieut. J. Blind, 
Artillery, assist revenuo surveyor, of a son. 

— At Delhi, the wife of Lieut. Van.Homrigh, 
48th N.I., of a son. 

11. At Scramjjiore, the lady of H. H. Atkinson, 
Esip, of a daughter. 

12. At Simla, the wife of Major R. Ross, Kith 
N.I., of a daughter. 

1. ’l. At Goawatty Factory, Malda, the wife of Mr. 
W. A. Macarthur, of a son. 

15. At Monghyr, the lady of Lieut. G. Ellis, of 
Artillery, of a daughter. 

— AtGyah, the lady of W. II. Urquhart, Estp, 
of a son. 

17* At Siiltanixire Factory, Pumeah, the lady of 
A. J. Forbes, K.sq., of a ilaughtcr. 

— Mrs. T. Hogan, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. H. M. Smith, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. R. R. Caiity, of a daughter. 

18. At Juanptxir, the lady of 11. St G. Tucker, 
Esq., C.S., of a son. 

— At Cawnpore, the lady of Lieut. C. S. Reid, 
Artillery, of a son. 

19. Mrs. J. A. Henry, of a daughter. 

— At Serampore, tlic lady of F. E. Elberling, 
Estp, of a son. 

21). At Bareilly, the lady of Major J. B. Hearsey, 
commanding 2d Local Horse, of a son. 

— Mrs. G P. 'WooUaston, of a son. 

21. Mrs. Henry Thornton, of adaughtcr. 

22. At Midriapore, the laily of J. II. (’rawfonl. 
Esq., civil scrviire, of a daughter. 

23. AtMuddendary Factory, Jessore, the lady of 
John Oman, Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Serampore, the wife of Mr. Joseph Baker, 
paper-maker, of a iiaughter. 

— At Cawnirorc, the lady of Lieut Gascoyne, 
5th L.C., of a son. 

— Mrs. T. Graham, jun., of a daughter. 

24. Mrs. (’has. Pi rciva, of a daughter, 

2.1. Mrs. F. Lopis, of a son. 

27. Mrs. William Price, of a daughter. 

.H). The lady of E. Currie, Esq., of a son. 

31. Mrs. C. J. Fox, of a son. 

— At Agra, the Indy of Lieut Macmullen, Euro- 
pean Kegt., of a daughter. 

1, At Allygurh, the lady of Lieut. W. F. 
Campbell, filth N.I„ ofa daughter. 

— Mrs. C. Wilkinson, of a daughter. 

2. Thelailyof W. D. Shaw, Esq., of a son. 

— At Simla, the lady of R. Laughton, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

— At Dacca, Mrs. R. Erskine, of a son. 

4. At Allyghur, the lady of Lieut. C. Prior, adj. 
(RthN.I., ofa son. 

— At Dinapore, the lady of W. Stevenson, Esq., 
senior surgeon 4fM:h N.I., of a daughter. 

— The lady of H. U. Alexander, Esq., civil ser- 
vice, of a son. 

5. In camp, on the Cugger river, the lady of 
Lieut. Wakefield, 17th N.I., surveyor of that river, 
of a daughter. 

— Mrs. Edward Williams, ofa son. 

7. Mrs. II. Burkinyoung, of a son. 

— At Oum-Duin. the lady of Capt Torckler, 
Artillery, of a daughter. (Mrs. T. is sinp dead). 

— At Calcutta, the wife of H. A. Poullon, Esq., 
of NunduniHire Factory, of a daughter. 

8. At Dacca, the lady of Arthur Littledale, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

9. At Benares, the lady of L. Abadie, Esq., of a son. 

19. At Agra, the lady of Capt Chas. Griffiths, 

37th N.L, of a son. 

— At Allahabad, Mrs. S. White, of a son. 

12. At Mooteeharee, Chumnarun, the lady of 
William Mn»n, Esa.,of ailaugntcr. 

•— At Calcutta, Mn. John Anthony, of Allaha- 
bad, of a daughter. 

. 13. At Calcutta, Mrs. John Gray, ofa son. 

■ — Mrs. T. P. Whittenbery, of a son. 

The lady of Mons. Dupuis, of a daughter. 

— At If ynpomie, the laay or Lieut, h&ir, 28th 
N.L# of adaughter. 

14. At Calcutta, the lady of Robert Jobling, 
Ee^, oonumttoderof the Java, ofa daughter. 


14. At Calcutta, Mrs. James Ellison, ofa son. 

15. At Nccchiiidipore, Mrs. Hills, ofa daughter. 

17. At Secrole, Benares, the lady of Brev. Cajit. 
John ('umbcrlcge, 41st N.L, of a son. 

— Mrs. J. B. Biss, ofa daughter. 

18. At ( 'hinsurah, the wife of Mr. A. Defcgrady, 
of a daughter. 

19. At Bogwangolah, Mrs. Rose, of a daughter. 

— At (.Calcutta, Mrs. W. K. Ord, ofa son. 

21. At Ruiig))oor, the lady of T. A. Shaw, Esq., 
C.S., of a son. 

— At (\awnpore, the lady of Capt. W. R. Maid- 
man, Horse Artillery, of a daughter. 

— At Gya, the huiy of Henry C. Hamilton, Esq., 
C..S., of a daughter. 

24. The lady of T. J. Phillips, Esq., of a son. 

— At Dacca, the lady of G. M . Gaspar, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

25. Mrs M. Payne, of a daughter. 

29. At Calcutta, the lady of J. Maxton, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

— Mrs. G. r. Pereira, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. W. E. Lowe, of a daughter. 

27. At Caleutta, the lady of Major W« McKie, 
of a son (since dead). 

28. At (.'alcutta, the lady of A. Colvin, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

29. At Calcutta, the lady of Capt, Watt, D. A.(.'.G., 
of a sun. 


MARUIAr.ES. 

Affff/ 17. At Allahabad, (’apt. Alister Stewart, 
Eiirni>eaii Regt., to l larriel te, see«»nil daughter of 
Capt. Hamilton, of Hamilton Lodge, .Stutlbrdshire, 
and biirr.u'k miwter, i:ibraUar. 

28. At Agra, Mr. Charles Herbert Lindsay to 
Mrs. Emma Forth. 

June 8. At Calcutta, P. d’O. Von Streng, Lieut. 
Il.M. J.llh L.I., to Mary Catherine, youngest 
daughter of the late Major Gen. Carnegie, Artillery. 

18. Mr. Augustin Gomes to Marla Money. 

25. At Cawnpore, S. T. Beeher, Ksq., civil ser- 
vice, to M.iry, eldest dauglitei of ('apt. J. Nash, 
4;Jdregt. N.L 

— At Delhi, Mr. W. Kirke to Mrs. Davis, relict 
of the late Mr. T. Davis. 

Jiflif'2. At (Calcutta, Mr. Henry W'illiam May- 
laik to Miss Mary Ann Elizabeth Martyr. 

7. At Howrah, Mr. 11. L. Verixxm to Miss E. 
Fleming, only daughter of Mr. 11. Fleming. 

12. At Allahabad, Lieut. T. E. Colebrookc, adj. 
Hurrlanah L.I.B., to Miss E. 11. Wall. 

18. At .Siinlah, Mr. J. Nash, aiij. general’s dfN 
partment, to Miss FHiz. Jephson. 

18. At Calcutta, Mr. Henry Humphreys, H.C, 
Marine, to Ann Elizabeth, daughter of the late An- 
drew Moflht, Esq. 

— At Caleutta, Mr. C. Glazbrook to Miss Mary 
Moore Plummer. 

23. At Calcutta, W. Gibson, Esq., to Elizn, 
youngest daughter of the late Lieut. C\>l. (.'uppnge. 

2.1. At Calcutta, Capt. John Welchman, loth 
N.L, and assist, adi. gen. of the army, to Harriet 
Alyclia, youngest daughter of the late John Wood- 
house Martin, Esq. H.M..S. 

2(i. At Calcutta, M. S.Owen, Esq., youngestsnn 
of the lare Sarkies Owen, Esu.. to llipsiinjdi, only 
daughter of M. Z. Shireure, Esq. 

— At Cawnpore, John Bott, Esq., 5th Light 
Cavalry, to Elizabeth Satehwell. 

28. Mr. Wm. Baker to Miss C. Rozarlo. 

30. At Agra, Mr. T. H. Falkland to Miss Mary 
Parsiek. 

31. Mr. Richard Pallas to Miss C. Thompson. 

Auir* 9. At Meerut, C. W. Dulfin, lieut. 26th 

N.I., to Louisa, third daughter of the late Capt, 
Harry Figou, ^Id Dragoon Guards. 

— At Calcutta, D. M. Cameion, Esq., H.M. 3d 
Buffi, to Letitia Margaret, eldest daughter of the 
late W. L. Grant, M.D., superintending surgeon 
Bengal establishment. 

— Mr. J. Vates, of Agra, to Miss J. Pereira. 

8. At Caleutta, Mr. C. R. Elliott, as^tant to 
Mr. Hooker, livery-stables, to Miss C. Bowers. 

14. At Cawnpore, Lieut. R. R. Kinleside, Horse 
Arrillery, to Isabella, second daughter of Major 
Carter. H.M. 16th Foot. 

16. At Dinaiiore, Charles Chapman, Esq., civil 
service, to Charlotte Emma, daughter of J, H. 
Matthews, Esq., paymaster (?f H.M. 31st Foot. 

22. At Calcutte, Mr. H. M. Sanderson to Char- 
lotte Jane, third daughter of the late John Savage, 
Ksq., fonnerlf of the Political Department. 
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At Dacca, W. A. Capon, Eaq.. to Mary, se- 
cond daughter of the late J. Harwood, Escr 
8«, At (Calcutta, Symon Hyem Isaac, Eso., to 
Sarah, daughter of Daoud Haroon Gubbay. Esq. 

tateljf. At Allipore, E. T. Smyth, Esq., h«ul 
niaater of Ramree School, to Miss Catherine Bow- 
liiig> 


DEATHS. 


Majf 26. At Calcutta, Mr. G. Clermont, aged 24. 
2R At Muttra, Arabella Gdorgina, wife of Cant. 
Woore, 10th regt. L.C. 

July 12, At Calcutta, Mr. John Mullin, late chief 
mate of the American ship (Senrge Gardener. 

17. At Calcutta, Ann Margaret, daughter of Mr. 
John Burton, late of the 11.C. Marine, aged 12 yrs. 

IP. At Midnapore, Alexander Macdonald, Esq., 
Hged 32, of jungle fever. 

26. At Allahabad, Julia, wife of Mr. W. P. Mur- 
phy* aged 36 years, 

BS. At Meerut, of cholera, Ens. Alston, 26th N.I. 
28, At Calcutta, Mrs. Mary Campbell. 

— At Calcutta, Henry William King, a ward of 
the Free School. 


31. Mr. Daniel Harris, Civil Engineer, aged 29. 

j4ur. 3. At Futtvgurh, Mrs. Cray, aged 60. 

4. At Kumaul Factory, Tirhoot, Mr. Thomas 
Matthew Clarke, aged 32. 

6. At Calcutta, Caroline, daughter of Mr. E. 
Gomes, aged 17 years. 

— Mr. Manuel D’Souaa, aged 70. 

Mrs. Charlotte D'Souza, aged 26. 

7. At Calcutta, Emma Eleanor, datighter of 
Capt. G. T. Marshall, 35th N.I., examiner, Col- 
lege of Fort William. 

9. Drowned, at Calcutta, Mr. Nisbett, second 
offleer of the Cowojoee Family. He fell ovcrlxiard 
from a dingy that was conveying him onshore. 

— Mrs. Ann Holloway, aged 38. 

11. Mr. John Bishop, of the ship Upton Castle. 

13. Mrs. Joseph Cowley, aged37. 

. 16. At Calcutta. Mrs. Mary Daly, widow of the 
late Mr. Matthew Daly, aged 4.1. 

18. At Calcutta, Mr. H. Stagg, of the preventive 
service, ^ed 22. 

20. At Calcutta, Mr. Jacob Augustin, assistant in 
the Sudder Board of Revenue, aged 38. 

— At Calcutta, Charlotte SarMi Juliana, wife of 
Mr. Richard Legh, aged 23. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. John Witherd, aged 40. 

22. Master William Dryden, aged 14. 

25. At Calcutta, Mary, daughter of John Twee- 
die, Esq., of Hasrapore, Jessore. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. John Baptist, aged 60. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Martha Dnwdeswell. 

26. At Calcutta, Mr. Alex. William Sharp. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Wm. Pratt, aged 38. 

29. At Calcutta, Mrs. Saxon, relict of the late E. 
A. Saxon, Esq., of Rampore Baulcah, aged 38. 

30. At Calcutta, Capt. Charles C.' Clark, late of 
the steamer Forbea, aged 44. 


Lauras. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

THE AIADIIAS NATIVE VETERANS. 

Fort St. George, May 29, 1838. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct that the 2d Native 
Veteran Battalion shall be reduced from 
the 31 8t July next, from which date the 
whole of the Native Veterans are to be 
formed into one corps, of the same 
establishment as at present fixed for the 
1st Native Vetenui Battalion, and to be 
designated The Madras Native Vete- 
rans.” QJRcen and men who may then 
be upon the retains of the 2d Native 
Veterafi Battalion are from that date to 
be brought upon the returns of the 
M^jnas Native Veterans, and all rankf 
in excess of the establishofent will be 
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borne as supernumeraries until further 
orders. 

The Commander-in-chief will be pleased 
to adopt the requisite measures for giving 
effect to the reduction, and for relieving 
the posts at present occupied by the 
2d Native Veteran Battalion. 

June 18.~The Right Hon. the Go- 
vernor in Council is pleased to direct that 
the operation of G.O.G , dated the 29th 
ult., siiull be suspended till further orders. 


PENSIONS TO WIDOWS FROM LORD CI.IVE’S 
FUND. 

Fort St. George, May 29, 1838. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct, that in assimilation 
with the scale in Bengal, pensions from 
Lord Clive’s Fund to widows of tlic 
undermentioned (European commissioned, 
warrant, and nob-commissioned grades 
on this establishment shall be payable at 
the following rates, from and after the 
1st proximo, as well to those already on 
the Fund, as to those who may be here- 
after admitted to its benefits, with the 
exception of widows of warrant ofiicers 
pensioned prior to lOtli May 1833. 

2. Claims to pensions of widows must 
invariably he supported by certificates in 
the prescribed form, that their husbands 
did not leave property to the amount 
below specified. 

Amount of 
proiwty 
precluding 

To Widow of— C.Rb. A. P. PenBion. 

Colonel RegUnentally 76 1 6 d^4,()U(» 

l.icut.-Col., Member ML Board, 
and Chaplain after eighteen 

years’ service 60 14 0 3,000 

Mmor, Supg. Surgeon, and 
Chaplain, after seven years’ 

service 45 10 6 2,-100 

Captain, Surgeon, and ('haplain, 
under seven years’ service • - • -30 7 0 2,000 

Lieut., Assist. Sure., and Vete- 
rinary Surgs of ml classes 1.5 3 6 1,000 

Comet or Ensign 12 5 10 750 

Adjutant of Invalids with one 

commission 15 3 6 1,000 

Corny, of Ordnance per mensem 30 7 0 2,000 

Deputy do. do. .15 3 6 1,000 

Assist, do. do.. Deputy Assist. 

do. do., and Head Overseer ..la 5 4 > 
Conductor, Oveneer, Hiding- 1 

master, Troop Quarter-master, I 

and Aimthecary 12 8 0 ? 750 

Sub-conductor, and Sub-overseer 7 0 9 1 

Second Apothecary 8 12 0 I 

Assist, dcb, senior or junior C 4 ()<' 

CLAIMS OF CHAPLAINS AND THEIR W'lDOWS 
ON LORO CLIVE’S FUND. 

Fort St, George, June 12, 1638.-<-The 
following extract ^m a letter froni thh 
Hon. the Court of Directors, in the mili- 
tary department, under date the lith . 
March 1838, is published for the inform ^ 
mation of the army. ^ ir ji 

Pank, 25. ** We have tp acquaint ypUt> > 
that the claims of the chaplains ef^inted ni 
under the new armngwent» ami of thgiiy/’^ 
widows, to the benefSts oC Lardv^livffstMl 
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Fund, will be adjusted upon the prin- 
ciples laid down in our letter to the 
Government of Bengal, dated 9th Oct. 
1833, paras. 12 and 13. 

26. Chaplains who have not served 
seven years in India will therefore be 
entitled, if admitted to the benefits of 
Lord Clive’s Fund, to a pension of 
£63. 17s. 6d. per annum, and their widows 
to one moiety of that sum. 

27. The widows of chaplains who have 
completed seven years*' actual service in 
India, if admitted to the benefits of Lord 
Clive’s Fund, are entitled to pensions as 
the widows of captiuiis. 

28. The widows of chaplains who have 
completed fifteen years* actual service in 
India, if admitted to the benefit of I^ord 
Clive’s Fund, are entitUid to pensions as 
the widows of majors. 

29. We are of opinion that chaplains 
appointed under the new arriiiigenient 
should rank as subscribers to the Military 
Fund as captains, until they have served 
fifteen years in India,, and subsequently 
as majors.” 

CASE OF MAJOR WATKINS. 

Fort St. George, June 15, 1838. — The 
following extracts from a letter from 
the lion, the Court of Directors, in the 
military department, under date the 2 1st 
Feb. 1838, is published for the infor- 
mation of the army. 

5. “ Having reviewed the whole of 
the proceedings connected with the trial 
by court-martial of Major .John Watkins, 
of the dthregt. L. C., we adhere to the 
decision we formerly passed upon his 
application to be restored to the effective 
establishment; but upon a consideration 
of all the circumstances of an extenuating 
or palliating nature which his case affords, 
we have resolved that he shall be restored 
to his rank in the Madras army on the 
27th Oct. 1834, the date of his dismissal, 
and that he be placed on the retired list, 
under the regulations of the service on 
and from the same day. 

6. ** Tliis resolution has received the 
concurrence of the Board of Commis- 
sioners for the Affairs of Indio, as required 
by the provisions of the Act 51 Geo. 3d, 
cap. 75, sect. 4 and 5..” 


EXAMINATION or OFFICERS. 

HeadQuoftere, Bangalore, Jfi^l4,18S8. 
—The Commander-in-chief desires it to be 
understood, with reference to G.O.C.C. 
25tli'Nov. 1829, that oflAcers examined 
at ‘their own request are invariably to be 
examined as interpreters — the course 
prescribed ft>r adjutants is intended exclu- 
sively -fi^c^ere ordered to be examined 
for me 'ajbiklin^ent. 
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MEDICAL Alb TO OFFICERS ON SICK 
CERTIFICATE. 

Adjutant GeneraVs Office, Jvdg 16, 
1838. — The Commander-in-chief desires 
that whenever officers arrive at any sta- 
tion of the army on sick certificate, they 
shall immediately report themselves to 
the medical officer, whose duty it is to 
afford them professional aid during their 
residence thereat. 

SUBALTERN OFFICERS FOR THE HORSE 
BRIGADE OF ARTILLERT. 

Fort St. George, July 31, 1838. — In 
reference to G.O.G. 2d Feb. 1831, the 
liight Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct that the effective esta- 
blishment of sulialtern officers for the horse 
brigade of artillery shall hereafter con- 
sist of twelve first-lieutenants and six 
second-lieutenants, instead of eighteen 
first-lieutenants. 

This order will not affect the officers 
at present attached to the corps. 

PASSAGE-MONEY CERTIFICATES. 

Fort St. George, Aug. 7, 1838.— The 
Right Hon. the Goventor in Council is 
pleased to direct, that passage-money to 
which officers of her Majesty’s and the 
Hon. Company’s armies on this establish- 
ment may become entitled under regu- 
lation, on obtaining permission to return 
to Europe on sick certificate, shall in 
future be payable to their order, support- 
ed by a certificate of final embarkation, 
from the commander of the vessel on 
w'hich they are to proceed. 

allowances to medical officers. 

Fort St. George, Aug. 14, 1838. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to sanction to all medical officers 
holding a separate military charge, inferior 
to that of a wing of a corps, and for which 
no salary is drawn, Rs.^ per month, as 
palankeen allowance. 

THE TROOPS AT BANGALORE. 

Head Quarters, Bangalore, Aug. 21, 
1838. — The Commander-in-chief, on the 
occasion of his return to the presidency, 
has great pleasure in announcing in G. Os. 
his satisfaction with the discipline (ind 
soldfer-like appearance of the troops at 
Bangalore ; and his £xc. requests that 
Mi^ Gen. Sir Hugh Gough, K.C.p., 
commanding the Mysore division; Bri^ 
dier Burton, commanding Bangalore; 
and officers commanding regiments and 
detachments, will accept his thanlu fpr 
those exertions on their part, to which, is 
greatly to be attributed the efficiency and 
order of the ti^ps under their respective 
command. 
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The Commander-in-chief requests that 
this expression of his approbation may be 
communicated to the native officers, and 
all ranks, European and native, of the 
corps serving at Bangalore. 

' SALARIES OF ABSENT GENERAL STAFF 
OFFICERS. 

Fort St. George, Aug. 28, 1838.— The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to declare that, in assimilation 
with the system in Bengal, a general 
officer on the staff of the Madras army 
shall be considered entitled to his full 
salary for the regulated period of absence 
for officers generally, viz. six months on pri- 
vate affairs, and two years on medical 
certificate, within the limits of the presi- 
dency, the command during his absence 
being held, without an arfra remuneration, 
by the next senior officer, of whatever 
grade or command ; the latter will not 
therefore transfer his own ostensible com- 
mand, but when called away on duty, the 
next in seniority will be entitled to the 
allowance of a third class brigade, as in 
the case of the accidental charge of two 
or more corps. 

2. A general officer on the staff is in no 
case to exercise command over the troops 
in his division when absent beyond its 
limits. 

ASSISTANT TO THE MASTER ATTENDANT. 

Extract from a letter from the l ion, the 
Court of Directors, in the public depart- 
ment, dated 24th Jan. 1838 : 

We have to acquaint you, that we 
have appointed Mr. Hew D. Ualrymple 
to the office of assistant to tlie muster 
attendant at your presidency, lately held 
by Capt. Norfor, with the salary of 
Rs.6,000 per annum, in lieu of all emolu- 
ments whatever. Mr. Dalrymple has 
been informed, that he is not to consider 
this appointment as giving him any claim 
to succeed as master attendant on the 
occurence of a vacancy in that station.’' 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 
3faF28. P. H. Strombom, Esq., to act as judge 
and criminal judge of Cuddapah during Mr. Mont- 
gomerie’s emidoyment on other duty. 

June ]. T.' L. Blane, Esq., to act as collector 
and msunatt&te of t^uddapali during employment 
of Mr. Bruce on other duty. 

H. D. Philips, Esq., to act as sub-secretary to 
Board of Revenue during absence of Mr. Parker 
on other duty. 

A. H. Wood, Esq., to act as second assistant to 
SMbuntant general during absence of Mr. Du- 
■EBRgiie^ aick oert 

Chiabuniiiiny Sashia to be government pleader 
in Pipirhieinl Court for Southern Division. 

0. Gedrge Bird, Esq., to act, until further orders, 
as a lute Provincial Court of Appeal and Cir- 
ouftmVoctem Division. 

18. H.Jt. Blair, Bsq., to act as principal coUec- 
trjr eiid magistrAte of Caaara during employment 
Lnmon affier duty. 

Id. H. F, Dnmeigue, Esq., to act as Judge and 


criminal Judge of Canara during absence of Mr. 
Bird on other duty. 

28. J. C. Scott, Esq., to act as judge and criminal 
judge of Madura during employment of Mr. 
Hoofier on other daty. ('fliis app. since cancelled 
at his own request). 

Juljf 9. J. C. Scott, Esq., to act as assistant 
judge and joint criminal judge of Salem during ab- 
sence of Mr. Thompson. (This app. since can- 
celled). 

T. A. Anstruther, Esq., to act as judge and cri- 
minal judge of Madura during absence of Mr. 
Huofier on other duty. 

William Elliott, Esq., to act as sub-collector and 
joint magistrate of Salem during employment of 
Mr. Ogilvie on other duty. 

John Bird, Esq., to act as sub-collector and joint 
mamstrate of Nellore during employment of Mr. 
Parker on other duty. 

10. Pariapatam Rainiah to he native assistant to 
collector and magistrate of Cuddapah. 

24. E. Smith, Esq., to act as deputy register to 
Court of Suiider and Foujdaree Adawlut during 
absence of Mr. Davidson on sick certificate. 

Hatley Frerc, Esq., to act as assistant judge and 
joint criminal judge of Salem during absence of 
Mr. E. P. Thompson on other duty. 

A. S. Mathison, Esq., to act as suli-collcctor and 
joint msgistratc of Nellore during absence of Mr. 
Parker, on other duty. 

J. Bird, Esq., to act as sub-collector and joint 
magistrate of Coimliatore during absence of Mr. 
H. Freia on other duty. 

Colonel W. Monteith K.r..s., chief engineer, to 
act as a trustee of St. George's Cathedral during 
alisence of Mr. Morris. 

27. D. 11. Limonil, Esq., to assume charge of 
Auxiliary C^ourt at Tinnevelly, in conformity with 
his app. of 1.3th March last. 

M. E. U. Glass, Esq., to act as assistant 
judge anil joint criminal judge of Chingleput, 
dunng absence of Mr. Baynes on sick certificate. 

Capt. A. Douglas, 4;)th N.I., to act as resident 
in Travaneore And Cochin during employment of 
Col. Fraser on other duty. 

10. Lieut. E. E. Miller, 1st L.C., to take charge 
of post-ofiiceat Kamptce. 

14. Annoopurty Soobbramuiinyum to be Govern- 
ment pleader in zillah court of Cuddapah. 


U. J. Sullivan, E. C. Heywood, and W. E. Coch- 
rane, Fsqrs., are admitted writers on this esta- 
blishment. 

A. S. Mathison, Esq., head assistant to the col- 
lector and magistrate of Guntoor, reported his ar- 
rival at the presidency, from N.S.w tries, on the 
17th June. 

The following gentlemen have resumed their 
duties: — F. Kelly, Esq., deputy superintendent of 

r lice; J. G. Turnbull, Esq., accountant-general; 

Paternoster, Es-p, judge and criminal judge of 
Bellary; J. Haig, Estp, second judge of Provincial 
Court of Appeal and Circuit for Northern Division. 

C. R. c:otton. Esq., has been relieved from all 
duty in the provinces connected with the (Janara 
Commission. 

Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) W. C. McLeod, 30th N.T.. 
assistant to the commissioner in the Teiiasserim 

S roviuces, has been appointed assistant to the resl- 
ent at Ava 

Attained Rank E. Smith, as senior merchant, 
from l.lth June 1H38; R. Davidson, as ditto, from 
loth do.; F. J. Bishem, as ditto, from 20th July 
1038; C. J. Binl, H.Frere, F. B. Elton. A.S. Ma- 
tlilsnn, John Bird, and John Rohde, aa Junior 
merchants, from 7th July 1838. 


Furhughe, 4v<~-June2: W. Hudlestone, Eaq., 
an extension of leave for idx months, for .hmb;^ 
July 9. T. n. Davidson, Esq., to Cape, for 18 
months, for health.— 1(L W. A. D. Inglis, Esq., to 
England, for three yean, for health, witbbaai^t 
of rarlough allowance.— 13. A. Sutherland; Esq., 
to'Calcutta, for two nacmffis, on priva;te 

E. Smitli, Efq«, absence for four t 
vateaflkln. 
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MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fi*rt St. George, June S, 1B38. — Tnfnntrj/, Mf^or 
1*. Whaimell, nom 4!)th N.I., to be lieut col., v. 
Green dec. ; dateof com. 2d June Itl.'lS. 

AWh N.f. ('apt. (Brev. Maj.) H. Moberly to be 
major, Lieut. ^Brev. Capt.) W. Nicholson to be 
cant., and Ens. R. Crowe to be lieut., in sue. to 
Wnannell prom. ; date of corns. 2d June 18.^1. 

Cadet of Infantry Alexander Ross admitted on 
cstab., and prom, to ensign. 

Jun>! 15. — Cadet of Cavalry J. M. MacGregor ad- 
inittG<lon estab., and prom, to comet.— ‘('adets of 
Infantry R. Western, A. Tripe, V. Scobell. J. F. 
Fothcringham, E. J. Colebrooke, and A. W. Sim- 
kins admitted on estab. aiul prom, to ensigns. 

June i!).— Cadets of Infantry C. G. Southey and 
A. M. C!ampbell admitted on cstab. and prom, to 
ensigns. 

Messrs. A. C. B. Neill, ai.n., John Coleridge, and 
Charles Woodford admitted on estab. as assist, 
surgeons, and directed to do duty as follows: — 
A. C. B. Neill, m.ij., and (’. Woodford under sur- 
geon of 2d bat. artillery at St. Thomas’ Mount ; J. 
Coleridge under surgeon of General Hospital at 
presidency. 

June 22.— Cadets of Infantry R. F. I. Impey, G. 

G. de Wet, and Robert Adamson admitted on es- 
tab., and prom, to ensigns. 

June 26.— Cadets of Infantry Edmund Paley, 
Francis Tower, T. A. Tuniuand, and C. J. Power 
admitted on estab., and prom, to ensigns. 

Jitlj/ 6. — 3 t L.I. I.ieul. P. T. Snow to lie quarter- 
master and interpreter. 

2.**^ L I. Lieut. E. W. Kenworthy to be quarter- 
master .ind interpreter. 

July 6.— ('apt. G. A. Underwood, ctirps of engi- 
neers. permitted to take charge of his app. as se- 
cretary to Board of Revenue in department of pub- 
lic works from .TOth June; that oflieer, . therefore, 
relieved from command of Sappers and Miners, 

Lieut T. T. Pears, corps of engineers, app. to 
command of .S<appers and Miners. 

The General Prize (kiminittce ilirected to be 
completed to its original numbers, an«l comiKised 
as follows: — Mai. Gen. John Doveton, c.n., presi- 
dent J Lieut, (’ols. Henry Walpole, F. L. Uoveton, 
James Hanson, and S. W. Steel, inernbers.— Maj. 
J. R. Haig to continue to act for Lieut (^il. Han- 
son during his alktcnce at Cape of Good Hope. 

7th L.C. Lieut. (Brev. (,'apt) R. H. Richardson 
to be eapt, and Comet liichard Hunter to be lieut., 
v. (’ampbell retired ; date of corns. 1st July 1H3H. 

Lieut (Brev.Capt) R, Hall, 4f)th N.I., permitted 
to resign app. of adj. to that corps. 

Capt. G. A. Underwood, secretary to Board of 
Revenue, to conduct detail duties of department 
of superintending engineer presidency division 
during absence of Capt. J. J.Underwood, permitted 
to be absent for one month. 

Cadet of Infantry Geo. F. Shakespear admitted 
on establishment, and prom, to ensign. 

Surg. John Underwood, second member of Medi- 
cal Board, permitteit to resume his scat at that 
Board from 4th July ; and Superintending Surgs. 
L. G. Ford and J. Wylie, and Garrison Surg. R. 
Davidson, permitted to resume charge of their res- 
pective d^artments from same date. 

July 10. — The services of Assist. Surg. C^aden- 
head, attached to dvil estab. of Ganjam, replaced, 
at his own request, at disposal of Commander-in- 
chief for regimental duty. 

Major Havelock, H.M.4th Lt. Drags., to be mili- 
tary secretary to Rjght Hon. the Govemort 

Lieut. G. E. Russell* 5th L.C., to be aide-de- 
camp to Right Hon. the Governor. 

49th Tf.L Lieut. John Stewart to be adjutant, v. 
Hall resigned. 

Messrs. John Kennedy, m.d., D. T. Morton, and 

H. W. Porteous, admittdl on estab. as assist, sur- 
geons, and directed to do duty as follows:— J. 
Kennedy, m.d., and D. T. Morton under surgeon 
of Oenmd Hospital at presidency ; H. W. Porteous 
under surgeon of 2d bat. ortill^ at St Thomas’ 
Mount 

Asdtt Surg. B. jr. Everitt to be dvil surgeon of 
i^of ChiDiOvput 
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Assist Surg. John Gill to be ditto at Tinnevelly« 

July 13.— 28rA N.i. Lieut. John Bower to be 
capt, and Ens. Ilolieit Woolley to be lieut, v. 
Craigie dec. : date of corns. 3d July 1838. 

Cadet of Cavalry H. O. Mayne admitted on estab. 
and prom, to comet — Cailct of Engineers R. B. 
.Sinitn admitted on estab and prom, to 2d-licut— 
Cadets of Infantry J. H. I. Grant, S. P. Scott, C. O. 
Lukin, A. A. Shaw, C. P. Molony, J. L. St. Clair, 
IJ. G. W. Rich, H. M. Fergusson, and D. 1. Money 
admitted on estab. and prom, to ensigns. 

Deputy Assist. Com. John O’Brien to have rank 
of lieut. on veteran cstab.; date of com. 9th July. 

July 17.— 15r/i N.r. Lieut. J. H. Bean to be capt, 
and Ens. G. N. Smith to be lieut, v. McNair dec.; 
dateof coins. 11th July 1838. 

SHith N.L Ens. W. S. Snow to be lieut., v, New- 
sain invalided; dale of com. 13th July 1838. 

2d-Lleut. R. B. Smith, of En|;ineers, to act as 
adj. of corps during absence of Lieut. Lake on sick 
cert. (ThLi app. since cancelled). 

45th N.I. Lieut. F. B. Lys to be adjutant. 

Lieut, the Hon. G. A. F. C. Graves, of H.M. 31st 
F., aidc-de-eamp to Right Hon. the Governor, 
joined his lordship’s staff' on 8th July. 

Assist. Surg. J. Kennedy, m.d., to do duty under 
surgeon of 2d bat. artillery at St. Thomas’ Mount, 

Cadets of Infantry H. Ciisp anti James Caden- 
hcad admitted on estab. and prom, to ensigns. 

Mr. W. Ritchie, pensioned ensign, permitted to 
return to Europe. 

July 24. — Lieut. P. Shaw, 34th L.I., |>ennitted to 
resign app. of adj. to tliat corps. 

Lieut. J. S. Freshfieltl, 1st L.(L, to act a; bar- 
rack-master at presidency during absence of Capt. 
Lindsay. 

July 27. — Lieut. J. W. Fothergill, 2f)th N.I., at 
his own re(}uest, permitted to resign adjutancy of 
that corps. 

Capt. John Johnstone relieved from duties of se- 
cretary to Canara (Jominission, and directed to re- 
sume his oilice of deputy assist, com. general. 

July .31.— Capt. T. B. Forster (iinvhig returned 
to presideney) to resume charge of Presidency Pay 
Giiiec on 1st Aug. 

(Jadet of Inhuitry Walter Swinton admitted on 
estab. and prom, to ensign. 

Aug. 7.— Cadets of Infantry Francis Stratton and 
Benj. Hodsoii admitted on estab. and prom to en- 
signs. 

Capt. R. W. Otter, 28th N.T., in charge of con- 
victs, replaced at disposal of Com.-in-chief from 
31st Aug. 

Auir. 14. — The services of Lieut. Gunthorpe, of 
Artillery, placed at rlisposal of .Supreme Govern- 
ment for employment in Nizam’s service. 

^ug. 17.— Cadets of Infantry A. C. Silver, R. J. 
C. .Smith, J. (x. Russell, Alfred ('ooper, A. C. Ma- 
cartney, Ivie Campbell, and George Free, ad- 
mitted on estab. and prom, to ensigns. 

Aug. 24.— Messrs. W. C. Maclean, m.d., and J. 
II. Stevens, admitted on estab. as assist, sui^geons 
and directed to do duty— former under surgeon of 
General Hospital at presidency, latter under sur- 
geon o<'2d bat. Artillery at St. Thomas’ Mount. 

Assist. Surg. (3. G. E. Ford permitted to enter on 
general duties of army. 

.>4r<!g'.28.— Cadetof Infantry F. Cunningham ad- 
mittM on estab. and prom, to ensign. 

Aug. 31.— Cadet of Cavidry G. K. Newberry ad- 
mitted 011 estab. and prom, to comet.— Cadet of In- 
fan^ A. K. Clark admitted on ditto and prom, to 
ensign. 


jidj. General* t Office, ^c. Afqy 28, 1838.— The 
undermentioned Ensigns removed firom doiim duty 
with regts. and app. to do duty with corps at Banga- 
lore, as specified, till ftirther orders, uid will pro- 
ceed to join, under charge of Capt. P. Pope, Mtli 
N.I. Ensigns H. R. Owen ftom 1st to 18Ch tegt. ; 
Thomas Kieman and T. D. Thiselton, Arom Ist to 
32d do ; N. Newberry* A. L. Steele* and M. T. 
Ffirench, Aom 16th to 3Sid do. ; Geo. Enuaeraao* 
J. D. Dale* Robert Jones* and W. S. Slinpaon* 
from 16th to 18th da t Wm. Dent. H. O Fleming, 
H.J. Manley. A. F. Place. W.E.P.WemtoD: ami 
G. H. Saxton* Arom 24tb to 34th da ; G. C« alo»- 
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bmy. II. J. Mundcll, H. Bott, G. M. Maitlii', snd 
'Walter Selby, from 34th to .38th do. 

Aniat. Surg. C. H. Auchiuleck, m.d.» posted to 
18th V.I., and will proceed an<t aflford medical aid 
to above party until its arrival at Bangalore. 

Surg.W. Geddes removed from 3d bat. 
ATtillery to44th N.T., and Sure. Q. Jamieson, m.d. 
(late prom.), posted to 3d bat. Artillery— but direct- 
ed to continue to aflbid medical aid to detachments 
of Artillery in Mysore until further orders. 

Surg. J. W. Sherman removed from 35th to 19th 
N.I.* and Surg. G. Adams from 19th to 35th do. 

Assist. Surg. J. Diever removed from 1 9th N. I. to 
A troop of Horse Artillery. 

Ens. G. N. Smith removed, at his own request, 
from 1st to 15th N.I., and to rank next below Ena. 
John Robertson. 

June 2.— Lieut. Col. W. P. Cunningham (re- 
cently dea) removed from 37th to 35th N.I., and 
Lieut. CoL W. J. Bradford from latter to former 
corps. 

Mr. C. M. West, prasioned lieut, permitted to 
reside and draw his stipend at presidency. 

June 4. — Ens. E. A. H. Webb, 38th, to act as qu. 
mast, and interp. to 9th N.l. until further orders. 

June 5.— Ens. Alex. Ross (recently admitted on 
estab.) to do duty with 18th N.L 

June 8.— Lieut. Col. Peter Whannell (late prom.) 
pouted to 3d Light Infantry. 

June 11.— Veterinary Surgs. G. Chester removed 
from 8th to 5th L.C., and C. Jackson from latter 
to former regU, at their own request. 

Lieut. T. T. Pears, of Engineers, posted to 
Sappers and Miners, from 14th May laiB. 

June 18.— Comet J. A. ('ampbell removed, at his 
own request, from 8th to 7th L.C., and to rank 
next below Comet A. J. Curtis. 

June 19. — The undermentioned young officers 
(recently arrived) to do duty Cornet J. M. Mac 
Gregor with 4th L.C. — Ensigns E. J. Colcbrnoke. 
A. W. Simkitis, C. G. Southey, and A. M. Camp, 
bell, with 34th L.I. ; R. Western, V. Scobell, and 
J. F. Folheringham, with 38th N.l. ; Alfred Tripe 
with 51st do. 

Capt. D. Little^iohn. 48th regt., to join detach, 
roent of that corps at presidency. 

June 25.— Assist. Surg. J. M. Jackson removed 
from H.M. 63d regt. and app. to alToid medical aid 
to detachment of Artillery at Moulmein. 

June 26. — The undermentioned young officers 
(recently arrived) to do duty Ensigns R. F. J. 
Impey, O. G, DeWet, and R. Adamson, with .18th 
N.I.; E. Paley, F. Tower, T. A. Turquand, and 
C. J. Power, with 2d do. 

June 27.— Assist. Surgs. W. Mackenzie removed 
firom 8th L.C. to 2181 N.L, and D. Maepherson, 
M.D., from doing duty with H.M. 41st regt. to 0th 
L.C. 

June 30. — Lieut. E. H. Impey, 31st L.I., to com- 
mand detachment of that regt at presidency, v. 
Lieut. J. J. Jackman, 2d N. V.B., relieved and or- 
dered to rejoin his station. 

Lieut. F. Burgoyne, Horse Artillery, brought on 
effective strengm of -that corps, v. Timing pro- 
ceeded to Europe, and to do duty with its head- 
quarters at St Thomas* Mount until further 
orders. 

J«/p 4.— Ens. C. F. F. Halsted, at his own re- 
quest, removed from to 11th regt., and to rank 
next below Ena. John Carr. 

July 6.— Ens. G. F. Shskespear (recently ad- 
mitted to service) to do duty with 36th N.L 

JttHy 10.— The following removals made In Artil- 
lery :—Capts. T. Biddle from 2d to 3d bat, and J. 
Badi from 3d to 2d da : 8d-LieuU. F. C. Vardon 
feom4thto 1st bat, and J. D. Scott from Ist to 
4tb do. 

jufe 12.— Assist. Surg. P. Rose, u.d., removed 
llrmnlt.M. 41st rqgtf. and posted to 37th N.l. 

JeOlf 13.— The undermentioned young officers 
(recently arrived) to do duty :— Ensigns S. P. Scott 
with Ist N.l, I J. H. J. Grant, C. O. Xrukin,flBnd A. 
A. Shaw, wUh ldChdo. ; H. M. Ferguason wlih 19th 
dai C. P. li^y* J' L. St Clair, and H. G. W. 
Ri(»» with O. I* Money with doth da 

Supemum. Sd-Lleut R. B. Smith, of Engineers, 


[Dec. 

Ens. Richard Western removed from 38th to do 
duty with 39d N.l. 

Juty 14.— Lieuts. C. Newson and John O'Brien, 
of inv. estalx, posted to Carnatic E.V.B. 

The undermentioned Comets of Cavalry posted 
to regts., vtz.— J. M. Maegregor as Ist comet, H. 
O..Mayne as 2d do., and G. R. Newberry (not ar- 
rived) as 3d do., all to 6th L.C. ; two former to do 
duty with 4th L.C. till 1st Jan. 1839« when they 
will join thmr own regt. 

July 16.— Asrist. Surgs. W. A. Carlaw and O. D- 
Gordon, m.d., removed from General Hospital at 
presidency, to do duty, former with H.M. 41st 
regt., and latter with H.M. 39th do. 

July I& — The following removals ordered ; — 
Lieut. Col. (Brev. Col.) T. King from 47th regt. to 
left wing M.E. regt. ; Lieut. Col. R. Fenwick from 
left wing M.E. riMt. to 37th regt. ; Lieut.CoLW. J. 
Bradford from ?lfu\ to 47th re^. 

JulySCK — Ens. W. R. Studdy, at his own re- 
quest, removed from 25th to I5th N.l., in which 
he will rank as first ensigii. 

Ju2y 23.— Capt. R. Pretty man, 1st N.V.B., to 
command a detachment of the Veterans employed 
as a guard over convicts on High Western Roaef. 

Julff 25.— Lieut- T. Thompson, 34th L.Inf., to 
act as a(y.to that corps, v. Shaw resigned. 

July 27.— ('apL G. T, Pinchord, recently transf. 
to invalid estab., posted to ('araatic European Vet. 
Battalion. 

July 26.— Lieut. Col. (Brev. Col.) M. Riddell re- 
moved from 1st to 7th L.C.. and Lieut. Col. R. 
J.ames firom latter to former regt. 

Assist. Stirg. P. Roe, m.d.. recently |iosted to 
37th regt- at Trichinopoly, permitted to join his 
corps, eM Mailras. 

Ju/y 28.— Ens. J. F. Fotheringham removed from 
38th to do duty with 18th N.L 
July 29.— Lieut. Col. (Brev. Col.) W. Morrison, 
r.B., of Artillery, remuvetl from 2d to 4th bat., and 
Lieut c:ol.T.T. Paske from 4th to 2d do. 

Auff. 1. — Ens. Walter Swinton (recently arrived) 
to do duty with 16th N.l. 

4.— Riding Master James Long removed 
from 2d to 1st L.C., v. Hamilton dec. 

^uy.6.— Ens. J. H. Butter, at his own request, 
removed firom 18th to 49th N.L, in which corps he 
will rank next below Ens. H. J. A. Taylor. 

Au/iT’ — Ideut. Col. S. W. Steel (late prom.) 
posted to :i5th N.l. 

LleuU W. L. Boulderson, 29th regt., to act ns 
adj. of his corps, v. Fothergill resigned. 

The following young officers (recently arrived) 
to do duty :— Ensigns F. Stratton with 5th N.l. ; 
Bcqj. Hudson with 16th do. 

Aug, 13. — The following removals ordered :— 
Assist. Surgs. W. P. Molle from Sapjiers and Mi- 
ners to 37th N.l. ; P. Roe, m.d., from 37th to 14th 
do. ; J. Williams from doing duty with 4th bat. 
Artillery to Sappers and Miners. 

Aug, 17.— The undermentioned young officers 
(recently admitted to service) to do duty : — Ensigns 
Ivie Campbell to 2d N.l. ; A. C. Silver, R. J. C. 
Smith, J. G. Russell, and Alfred Cooper, with 
16Lh da ; A. C. Macartney with 18th do. ; G. W- 
Mackenzie and George Free, with 24th do. 

Aug, 16*— Lieut. William Bird to act as ai^. to 
23d L.Inf., V. Tapp proceeding to Europe. 

Aug, 20.— 2d>Lieut A. T. Cadell, of Artillery, 
posted to Horse Brigade, v. Ofunthorpe. • 
Aug, 21.— Lieut. F. Gottreux to act as qu. mast, 
and interp. of Ist regt. until forther ord^ 

Aug, 22l — T he transfer of Capt.Nepean firom 5th, 
andCapLChalon from 9thDutnct, not taken place. 

Aug, 25— Ens. H. M. Fergusaon removed firom 
19th to do duty with I5th N7L 
Aug, 27.— Comet T. Newberry to apt aa.a^J* ^ 
8th L.C., v. Cumine permitted to lerigii* 

Aug, 29.— Ens. R. W. Godfirey, at his own re- 
quest, removed from 2(N;h to 34tii regt.. In which 
corps he will ranknextbdow Ena M. Pncei^ 

Ens. F. Cunidngham (recently admitted to ser- 
vice) to do duty with lai 


.^/N^eiam* 
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JEranitnaNoiw.— Lieut. R. Bullock, 44th N.I., 
having undergone an Interpreter’s examination in' 
the Hfndoostan^ language before a Committee as- 
sembled at Waltair, has been reported to be fully 
entitled to the Moonshee allowance. 

Lieuto. H. F. Siddons, 3d L.C., and H. W. Tul- 
luch, &id N.I., having been examined In the Hln- 
doostanee language by a (Committee at Bangalore, 
and having been reported to have made ''consido*- 
able progress/* the Cuminander-in-chief authorises 
their receiving the regulated Moonshee allowance, 
which will be disbursed to them accordingly. 

Lieut. W. Bisset, 16th N.I., having been exa- 
mined In the Uindoostance language by the Com- 
mittee at the College, and having mailc creditable 
progress, the Conimander-in-ehief authorizes his 
receiving the Moon&hee allowance. 

Ens. R. S. Wilson, 62d N.I., having been exa- 
mined in the Hindoostanee language by a (Commit- 
tee at Bangalore, has been reported qualified for 
the duties of interpreter, and entitled to the autho- 
rised Moonshee allowance. 

Lieut. C. J. Otter, acting interpreter II.M. 4th 
regt., having been examined in the Hindoostanee 
language by the ('oinmittee at the ('oilege, has 
been reported qualified s.s interpreter. 

Lieut. (^ Cooke, ."Wtl N.I., having Ixjcn examined 
nt the College in the I liu'luostance language, has 
been reported to have made creditable progress, 
and to be entitled to the authori/cd Moonshee al- 
lowance. 


Rrturned to duty, fran Kuyope. — June 19. (?apt. 
R. Shirreft', 2d N.I.— 22. Capt. John Back, Artil- 
lery.— Lieut. F. (lottreux, 1st N.I.— 2(i. Lieut. A. 
Salmon. 47th N.I.— July 10. Capt. G. W. M»K>re, 
3d L.1. — 13. Lieut. F. J. (’arm thers, 2d L.C. — 
Lieut. A. Baker, European regt. — Lieut. C. Mann, 
llCh N.L — 31. Lieut. (Urev.C'upt.) James Forbes, 
20th N.I. — Aug. .3. Maj. James E. Williams, 1st 
N.I — 7. Capt, F. Djulgoon, 44th N.L — lo. Assist. 
Surg. J. Campbell.— 21. Lieut. Col. (Urev. (.’ol.) 
Rolicrt Home, 12th N.I. — Liiut.fUil. T. T. Paskc, 
Artillery.— Cant, T. D. liippon, Kth N.L— Capt. G. 
Logan, 41st N.I.— Lieut. John Campbell, 33th N.I. 
— ^23. Lieut. II. Jacson, 2l8t L.L— 31. Lieut. John 
WhiUock, 3th L.C. — Lieut. W. O. Pellowe, luth 
N.I. 


FUKT.OUGIIS, &C. 


To Europe.— July 10. Lieut. W. Drysdale, 15th 
N.I., for three years. 

To vieit Presidency. — July 9. .Surg. D. Munro, 
Zillah of Malabar, for purpose of obtaining a final 
med. cert, to proceed to Cape and N.S.Wmc8, and 
eventually to Europe. 

To visit ditto (preparatory to applying for per- 
mission to retire from the service).— Aug. 14. Maj. 
J. Purton, civil engineer in 6th division. 

To m‘sit ditto (preparatory to applying for fur- 
lough to Europe).— July 23. 2d-Lieut. R. Macplier- 
son. Artillery.— Aug. 1. Capt. L. McLean, 6th N.I. 
—7. Lieut. J. O’Neill, 27th N.I. — Lieut. J. H. 
Tapp, 23d L.T.— 21. Assist. Surg. F. B. Stapp.— 23. 
.Surg. R. Sutherland, (’arnatic E.V.B.— 27* 2d- 
Lieut. J. D. Scott, Artillery. 

To visit ditto (preparatory to applying for leave 
to Cape of C>o(M Hope). — July 28. Lieut. Col. (L 
Herbert, 30th N.I. — ^Aug. 3. Capt. J. M. Ross, 6th 

N . 1. j|il^ 

To BengoL— July 3. Capt. J. McDonald, 46th 
N.I., for SIX months. — 10. Ens. A. A. .Shaw, doing 
duty with 16th N.I., till Slst Oct. IQ^, on private 
affairs. • 


To Sea. — July 6. Maj, J. Montgomerie, Horse 
Artillery, till 16tn Oct. 1836, for health.— Lieut. R. 
A. Bruere, 33d N.I., till 1st Jan. 1839, for health 
(to embark firom Tutac(»m).^10. Col. R. West, 
42d N.I. (also to Cape), for two years, for health. 

To Cape of Good Hope.— June 6. Ens. E. H. L. 
Moore, 33d N.L, for 18 months, for health. 

To Western Coast.— June 4. Lieut. Col. W. B. 

sp 


3lBt May iracT to : 

(m(oUieNeilgke^eB).-~15. CorDetC.W. Gordrni, 
M L;C.. ftbm 2^ May 1838 to Feb. 1839, 
for bMdth.-^ply 7. ^Lleut J. W* Goad, Artil- 
lery. In continuation, till 30th June 1839, for 
health. 
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To Eastern Cooer.— Aug. 3. Capt. C. A. Cosby, 
26th N.I., from 1st Sept. 183B to 3(»th Aug. im 
(also to presidency). — 27. Lieut. J« Patnekson, 
Horse Artillciy, till 28th Feb. 1839, for health. 

To NeUfrheyries.— Aug. 1. Capt. H. Roberts, 9th 
N.L, from 4th Aug. to .6th Feb. 1839, for health.— 
8. Lieut. A. Lysaglit, 18th N.L, till Slat Dec. 1838, 
for health.— Lieut. E. Green, 2d N.I., till 28th Feb. 
1839, for health.- 19. IJeut. J.Charteris, 49th N.I., 
till 28th Feb. 1839, for health (also to Bangalore). — 
21. Lieut. J. C. Fortescue, deputy assist, qu. mast, 
gen. .S. Division, till 31st Dec. 1838, for health. 

To DamlMy. — .Tuly 13. Ideut. G. Leacock, 61st 
N.L, fkom 18th July 1838 to 18th Jan. 1839. 

To Cttpe and New South Wales . — July 17. Lieut. 
W. Cook, loth N.L, for two years, for health. 

Cmuiclled. — June 12. The permission granted on 
I.6II1 May to Cant. S. Stuart, 1st N. V.R., to return 
to Europe, and to retire from the service on iien- 
sion of his rank. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

JirvK 8. Ilaidee, from Mauritius and Pondi- 
cherry. — 15. Fanrif/t from Malacca. — ^29. Lord El- 
j/hinstone, and Caledutiin, lx)th from Matirltius. — 
Jrr.v22. Hesfjlatioti, from Moiilmcin. — ^24. Ew- 
phrusia, from Mauritius and Pondicherry. — 29. 
Sarah, from Vi/i'.gapatam. — Auo. 13. Jmdura, from 
V i7..'igH))atam. — 14. H . M .S. Hattlesnake, from Ran- 
giNMi. — 19. H.M .S. Wolf, from Penang. — ^23. Cash- 
mere Merchant, from Calcutta. — 26. Catharine, 
from Vizagcqtatam. — 27. Hnimnoodee, from Ncga- 
patam. — 29. Stimael Brown, from Moulmcin ; Mi-h^ 
fterva, from Vizagapatain. — 39. UHfcatid, from 
Calcutta. 

Departures. 

May 26. H.M.S. Hnleii^h, for Trincomallce and ' 
England. — 27* Oithnrine, for Northern Ports. — 
28. Antelope, for ditto. — 30, Sir Herbert Taylor, 
for Penang (since lost). — .31. Swallow, for Bushire. 
— Jir.NK 7. Frederica, for Northern Ports —13. 
Nerlmdda, for Mauritius; Virffinie, for Calcutta. 
— JuLy7» Clarissa, for Pondicherry and Mauri- 
tius. — 8. Isadora, for Northern- Ports; Fanny, 
for Penang. — 21. Pyeen Boun, far Acheen. — 
Jeune Nelly, for Pondicherry. — Ai;o. 6. PhemU, 
for Pondicherry and ('alcutta. — 10. Star, for 
Pondicherry and Mauritius. — 22. La Dallachan, fur 
Havre and Nantes.— .3l». Hammoodee, for Adiwm- 
patnam and Colombo ; Isadora, for Northern Ports. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


Ajtril 28. At Pondicherry, the lady of Assist. 
Surg. Rennick, 17th regt., of a son. 

Aiay 10. At Bangalore, the lady of Maj. W. Mac- 
Icod, 3.6th N .1. , of a son. 

21. At Secunderabad, the lady of Capt. Colin 
Campbell, H.M. 65th regt., of a son. 

22. At. llellary, the lady of Capt. Reece, lOtli 
regt., of a son. 

— At Madras, the lady of G. J. Waters, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

24. At Madras, the lady of J. F. Thomas, Esq., 
of a daughter, 

29. At Cannanore, the laily of Capt. J. Brown, 
H.M. 57th regt., of a son. 

— At Trichinopoly, the lady of H. Dickinson, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

3Ui At Moulniein, the lady of H. T. Compton, 
Esq., acting paymaster H.M. 63d r^t , of a son. 

June 1. At Bellary, the wife of Mr. B. H. Paine, 
superintendent of the Mission Press, of a son. 

3. At Madras, the lady of James Ouchterkmy, 
Esq., of a son. 

8. At the Adyar, Mis. Clarence Datrymple, of a 
daughter. 

— At Arcot, Mrs. J. Hufford. of a son. 

14. Mrs. Charles Bacon, of a daughter. 

15. At Madras, the lady of Dr. Gumming, Ma- 
dras army, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. J. H. Court, of a son. _ 

17. At Socunderabo^ the lady of Thomas White, 
Esq., assist, tufg: P.L.I., of a daughter. 

^ At Madras, thelaayof J.A.Arbuthnot, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

(2 S6 
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^ At Mtogftlore, the lady of Lieut. W. B. Ste- 
vens, Artlllei?'* of » dauffhter. 

TrJchinopoly, the lady of G. W. Russell, 
Esq,, 2d L.(^. of a daughter. 

Julu 2. At Ryacottah, the wife of Mr. R. How- 
ard, assistant surveyor, of a daughter. 

- of Lieut. Col. J.W. 


<(.' At Bangalore, the lady of 
Cle\'eland, .‘Uth L.I., of a daughter. 

7. At Boiamin, the lady of Capt. W. P. Macdo- 
nald, 4lNt N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Ootacamund, the lady of the Rev. H. W. 
St lart, of a daughter. 

12. Mrs. C. Foster, of a daughter. 

14. The wife of Mr. John Shutie, of a son. 

IH. At Kainptee, the lady of Capt. E. Roberts, 
4!)tli N.T., of a son. 

19. At Jaulnah, the lady of G. S. Cotter, Esq., 
Horae Artillery, of a son (since dead). 

— At Vizagapatatn, the wife of the Rev. E. Por- 
ter, missionary, of a son. 

20. At Ne>Tapatam, the wife of the Rev. John 
Thomson , of a daughter. 

~ At Bolarum, the wife of Mr. John Page, Ni- 
lam'B arnw , of a daughter. 

21. At Tricliinopoly, Mrs. H. C, Sherwood, of a 
daughter. 

22. At Madras, the lady of Assist. Surg. Pollock, 
1st N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Moulinein, the lady of Capt. Dods, 13th 
N.I., of a daughter. 

' 24. At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. C. VV. Ne- 
pean, deputy ^dge adv. ucn., of a son. 

— Mrs. R. Twigg, of a daughter. 

' 26. At Trichino|ioly, the lady of Capt. C. Bar- 
low, paymaster H.M. .54th F., of a daughter. 

27. At Velwall, Mysore, the lady of A. N. Mag- 
ivth. Esq., of a son. 

31. At Masuitoatam, the lady of Capt. Edward 
Armstrong, A.C.Genera], of a son. 

Attfr. 2, At Cannanore, the lady of Lieut. Henry 
Colbeck, 4th regt-. of a daughter. 

— At Vellore, the lady of Brigadier G. M Steu- 
art, commanding that station, of a daughter, still- 
born. 

— At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. W'ynch, Horse 
Artillery, of a son. 

— Mrs. John O’Hara, of a daughter. 

— At Madras, the lady of Maj. Gen. Sewell, 
aM,»s deputy qu. mast, gen., of a son. 

— At Secunderabad, the laiiy of Dr. Morrogh, 
Horse Artillery, of a son (since dead). 

3. At Secunderabad, the lady of Capt, J, W. 
Baylcy, 2«ith N.I., of a son. 

— At Trlchinopoly, the lady of Lieut. Willins, 
3(ith N.I.,of ason. 

4. At Madras, the lady of John Walker, Esq., 
civil sen'ice, of a son. 

6. At Masulipatam, the lady of J. T. Hery, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

8. At Bangalore, the lady of Quintin Jamieson, 
Esq., M.n., Artillery, of ason. 

111. At Nellore. |tne lady of Lieut. W. H. Wap- 
share, 10th N.I., of a son. 

II. At Vellore, the lady of Lieut W. Bisset, Wth 
regt, of a daughter. 

14. Mrs. Vincent, of a daughter. 

15. Mrs T. Dashwood, of ason. 

20. At .Secunderabad, the lady of Lieut. G. B. 
Stevens, 21st N.I., of a daughter. 

23. At Bangalore, the laily of U. S. Dobbs, Esq., 
superintendent of Chittledroog, of a son. 

— Mrs. John France, of a daughter. 

27. At Madras, the lady of Dr. Murray, deputy 
inspector general of H.M. hospitals, of a daughter. 


Sdmbdy, [SeK 

27. At Madras. Mr. P. Cotter to Mary, young- 
est daughter of the late Mr. W. Keyes, surveyor. 

— Mr. John Crnora to Miss E. (;larid^. 

JulffS, At Madras. Mr. Jonas Gregory, jeweller 
and silversmith, to Mrs. Msrgaret Ecctes, daughter 
of Lieut. Alex. Dickson, R.N.. of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

4. At Visagapatam, Mr. S. H. Cully to Haniet, 
eldest daughter of the late Mr. Joseph GriH^, 

16. At Man^ore, C. W. Reade, Esq., civil ser- 
vice, to llarriette Anne, eldest daughter of Mal- 
colm Lewin, Esq., civil service. 

21. At Vlaagapatam, Adj. Nathaniel Hobart, 
Carnatic Euro|ican Vet. Bat., to Ilaniette, eldest 
daughter of the late Thomas Evans, Esq., bi.d., of 
Cashel, County Tipperary, Ireland. 

25. At Madras, Mr. H. C. Harvey, fourth son of 
the late Major Harvey, 19th N.I., to Miss Alice 
Elexin Walter. 

31. At Bangalore, J. H. Bordieu. Esq., lieut. Ma- 
dras Artillery, to Harriott Charlotte, fourth daugh- 
ter of the Rev. W. G. Iluet, a.m., of Kensal Green. 

Aufr‘2. Mr. J. Power to Miss Ellen Klync. 

3. Mr. J. U. Taylor to Miss D. Perrfman. 

8. AtGuntcxir, Edward Newberry, Esq., C.S., to 
Frances Maria Eliza, second daugnter of the late 
Capt. II. Fullerton. Madras Engineers. 

— At Madras, Mr. C. W. A. Grmiluin to Cordelia, 
d.atighter of the late Capt. Frcrleiick Mount, coiin- 
tty sea service. 

22. At Madras, Mr. H. Drewitt to Sarah Eliza- 
beth, youngest daughter of the late Capt. G. U. 
Isaacke, 8th N.I. 


nKATUS. 

Maj/ 5. At Calicut, Lieut. J. H. Shadforth, H.M. 
.57th TcgU, eldest son of George Shadforth, Esq., of 
Newcastle, agcil 24. 

24. At Bangalore, Jane, wife of Major J. P. Pal- 
mer, .33d regt. N.I. 

— At Madras, Mrs. L. P. Mercer, relict of the 
late Lieut. Mercer, H.M. lilith regt. 

27* At Madras, of fever, Rqtsima Johannes, 
third daughter of Jacob Johannes, Ksc|.. aged 1.3. 

JuftH2. At Palaveram, Lieut Col. (Brev. Col.) 
John Green, 3d regt, L. I., brigadier commanding 
at that station. 

15. At Hyderabad, Maj. John Cameron, .52d N.I. 

2d. At Bangalore. Assist. Surg. W. Holmes, doing 
duly with H.M. .3!>th F<H>t. 

2il. At Condapilly, Mrs. Ann North. 

30. At Cuddalore, William Viney, Esq,, lieut. 
and Brev. Capt. H.M. ;j!)th regt. 

Jitlj/ 3. At Mcrcara, Capt. William Cralgie, of 
the 2dth regt. N.I., aged .'U. 

4. AtVepery, after a short illness, Henry Fran- 
cis, son of Henry De Vienne, Esq , aged 21. 

5, At Nellore, Mr. J. Brown, aged 67. 

9. At Madras, Mr. John Law, assessor and civil 
engineer, aged 41. 

20. At the Grand Jail, suddenly, Thomas S. 
Fanning, Esq. This unfortunate gentleman had 
been incarcerated nearly ten years. 

3U. At Pursewalkum, Mrs. M'Fsu-lalne, relict of 
the late Mr. G. M'Farlaine, Engineer's Office, 
aged 43. 

Au/r.U. At Secunderabad, Mary, wife of Cf>L 
Thomas Marrett, 2f)tbregr. N.I. 

22. At Mangalore, Mrs E. Newton, aged 60. 

25. At Madras, Mrs. William Hay, aged 27- 

30. Mr. David P. Hooker, aged 73. 

Lateltf. At Nagpore, Her llighness Ameekah 
Baye, widow of the late Radab Ragogee Bhonslah. 


MARRIAOKS. 

« Mav 19. At Cot^am. Mr. B. L. W. Norton, se- 
cond son of the Rev. T. Norton, of the Church 
MiiittOBary Society, to Harriet Anne, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Samuel Spragg, Esq,, of Yately 
Green, Hampshire. 

June 6. At Madras', Edward Buckle, Esq., corps 
at Eagineen, third son of Admiral Buckle, to 
Flora, seoona daughter of Lieut. Col. Maclean, 
resident at Tenjore. 

13» At Madne, Mr. S. Smaller, of the 'survev de- 
mitment, to Geoigiana, eldest daughter of Mr. J. 
P. Bartels, superintendent of the Governor's band. 

14. At CottayaiB, Lieut. B. B. Stevenson, S6th 
N.I., to Sarah Marla, second daughter of the Rev. 
Henry Baker, Church Mlnionan Society. 

At Moulinetn, Mr. F; O/ Cotton, dvil. eom- 
■uasiobet's department, to Miss Hannah Fox. 


GOVERNMENT ORDERS, See. 

COMMISSARIAT ALLOWANCES. 

Bomhay Coitle^ May 29, 18fl®.-^The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Couiidf is 
pieitsed to cancel Uie rule uhdef yrtficli 
certain coinmissairiat officers at ^sent 
4jiiw inontWy office rent,. to 
^ouiit with reference to tlib'fetatidft' in- 
stead of the deuurtmeri^t riiikjbf ’the 
officer. TUi 

Satid ^bbna 'div^tbhi 6^ fchfe 
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cordingly to be seventy-five rupees, and 
for commissariat ofiicers, holding a sub- 
ordinate charge, forty rupees. 

The ofiiee rent of the inspecting engi- 
neers is reduced to seventy-five rupees. 

The monthly allowance for stationery, 
for the undermentioned otticers to be, viz, 

CommisanTiat ofHcer in charge of the Poona 

and Nortlu^m diviMion Ilfi.50 

Ditto, lidding a charge siibonlinatc to that of 

a division • 30 

OfHcer employed as a commissariat agent .... 10 

Commissai y of stores of a division 60 

Dmutv commissary of stores* • 30 

Officer id charge of the bazars at PcNina, in* 
eluding allowance for police, flag-staff', &c. . . 65 

This order is to have effect from the 1st 
pro.Kimo, an<l the surplus at present 
drawn beyond the amount of i;ar‘h allow- 
aiiec now fixctl will be a saving to the 
state. 

TUK COMMANDKll-lN-eUlKF. 

linmhtty Castle, June %, 18 ‘38, — The 
(J. G. O. of 18th April 18.‘i8, by which 
an arrangement was made for conducting 
the duties of the army during his Exc. 
the Cummander-iii-eliicfs absence at 
sea, or until further orders, will now 
cease and terminate, his Excellency hav- 
ing returned to the presidency. 

Head Quarters, Bombay, June 5, 1838. 
— With the concurrence of the liight 
lion, the Governor in Council, the Com- 
mander- in-chief is pleased to notify Ins 
Excellency’s intention to leave the presi- 
dency on a tour of inspection, and to 
proceed to Poona, where all reports and 
communications from the different sta- 
tions of the army, wliich are intended for 
]]is Excellency’s iiiforiiiatioii, are to be 
addressed until further orders. 

CHARGES AGAINST ENSIGN STEER. 

Head Quarters, Poona, June 19, J838. 
— The (’oinmaiider-in-chief has had laid 
before him a charge, which, it has been 
found necessary to prefer against Ensign 
F. M. Steer, of the 15tli regt. N.I., for 
disobedience of orders, and neglect of 
duty, in wilfully absenting himself from 
parades and drill, although fully tuid re- 
peatedly warned of the consequences of 
his persisting in such unofficer-like con- 
duct. 

It would appear that Ens. Steer, dur- 
ing the shore period that haft elapsed 
since his admission into the service, has, 
by a series of acts of impropriety and 
misconduct, called forth already, on more 
tlian one occasion, the severe reproof, 
not only of his immediate commanding 
pfiicer,;but of the higher authority of the 
..officer commanding the garrison of Bom- 
bay, ill wiiicli the regiment he belongs to 
. .is. 1 ^ 0 w serving. 

. , j^mmander-in-cliief is very un- 

youngand inexperienced 


an officer as Ens. Steer before a genml 
court-martial, upon such chaiges as a^e 
now preferred against him by his com- 
ma nding officer, in the hope that this 
public admonition will be a warning to 
him to avoid conduct so reprehensible 
in future. If unhappily, however, it 
should not have the dt-sired effect, that 
officer may rest assured, that a continu- 
ance of a line of behaviour, such as has 
occasioned his name to be so frequently 
brought unfavourably l.elbrc his supe- 
riors, will inevitably cause his ruin, and 
removal from a profession where neither 
iinofficerlike or ungentlemanly conduct 
can be tolerated or overlooked, and he 
will have himself alone to blame for any 
misfortune which may befal him here- 
after, by inattention to the rules of disci- 
pline, and to those by which gentlemen 
are guided. 

The officer rommandiiig the I5th N.I. 
will be pleased to make this order known 
to Elis. Steer, hi the niunner in which 
he may deem the most likely to make an 
impression upon him, and to report on 
the 1st of each month, until further or- 
ders, to the adjutant- general, for the 
Commander-in-chief’s inforinatioii, the 
firogrcsK made by Ens. Steer in acquiring 
a knowledge of drill, and the other duties 
of his situation. 

Ens. Steer is to be released from ar- 
rest. 

ASSESSMENT OF LANn.S CULTIVATED WITH 
COTTON AND SUGAR-CANE. 

Territorial Department, June20, 1838. 
— The Hon. the Court of Directors 
having been pleased to disapfirove of the 
notifications of the !t^4th Feb. and let 
Aug. 1835, and of the 1st and 17th Nov. 
18% issued under tlie authority of Go- 
vernment, by the revenue commissioner, 
granting certain exemptions from assess- 
ment to lands cultivated wdth cotton and 
the Mauritius sugar-cane, and to direct 
that such notifications be immediately re 
called, the Right Hon. the Governor in 
Council is pleased hereby to cancel the 
said notifications from this date. 

RETIREMENT UPON IIALF-PAY. 

Bomhay Castle, July 20, 18-38.— 'The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to publish, for information, the following 
extract, paras. 7 and 8 of tlie Hon. Court’s 
letter, dated 23d Feb. last, together with 
the order alluded to. 

Letter dated 23d March 1837. 

[Report that Lieut. C. Qerthon, of the artillery, 
has permitted to retirefrom the lervlce, and 
request that hU pension may he paid friwn the 
home treasury, it neing hb intention to settle at 
Van Piemen's Land.] 

7. We forward, for your information and 
guidance, the copy of an order we' have 
issued to the Governinent of Madras, 
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dated thf» 21st Feb. 1838. relating to the 
retirement of officers upon half>pay. 

8. “ Ofliccrs who may proceed Co New 
South Wales, or other colonies, on sick 
certificate, and who may he permanently 
unfit for further service in India, must 
address to us their claims for the benefit 
of the retiring regulations.*’ 

(Then follows extract of letter to Fort 
St. George, dated 21st Feb. 1838, for 
which see our last number, p. 197). 

soldiers’ wills. 

Bombay Castle, July 7, 1838. — The 
following extract of a letter from the ITon. 
the Court of Directors, dated the 10th 
April last, is published for general infor- 
mation. 

1st. ** Difficulties and inconvenience in 
the settlement of property affected by the 
death of soldiers of our service are fre- 
quently experienced by the relatives in 
this country, from the want of the will or 
other testamentary document under 
which the soldier’s effects arc be- 
queathed. 

2d. “ We desire that in future you will 
cause all documents of tins description, 
after being duly registered and acted on, 
at your presidency, to be transmitted in 
original to this country.” 

Under the foregoing instructions, the 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council 
directs that the original wills of deceased 
soldiers, after being duly registered and 
acted upon, are in futi»re to accompany 
tfie annual lists and accounts, in order 
that the whole of the annual documents 
connected with the estates of deceased 
soldiers may he at once transmitted to 
the home auUiority. 

SUBSTITUTION OP STEAM FOR SAILING 
VESSELS IN THF. INDIAN NAVY. 

The SiiperintcTnlant jniblishcs, for the 
gcnenil information of the service, the 
following extracts from the lerters of the 
Hon. Court of Directors under dates 
28th Feb- and Otli May last, relative to 
the substituting steam for sailing vessels 
in the Indian navy : — 

“ The conveyance of mails for packet 
service being provided for, the remaining 
purposes for which the Indian navy would 
be required are, against an enemy iii^’use 
of war, for the transport of troops, stores, 
and treasure, the protection of the trade 
from piracy, and for surveying ; and as we 
have no doubt that all these objects 
would be attained more effectually by 
stoaiD than by sailing vessels, it is our 
intention t^ effect the arrai^ement with 
Uie^ least delay, and as a first 

stejp towar4a.i>^t# we have reserved to build 
two suitabte^itmun vessels of war^ 

We ' into con- 

, sid^ibii^^i&e^ipw which may bo 
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necessary in the establishment of officers 
consequent on the substitution of steam 
vessels for sailing vessels in the Indian 
navy; in the meanwhile, we think it 
desirable that an opportunity should be 
afforded to the officers, if possible, of 
obtaining information and experience 
upon the subject of steam navigation and 
manne engines, which will, in the altered 
state of the service to which they belong, 
be expected of them, in addition to the 
ordinary professional acquirements of a 
naval officer, and you have our authority 
to make such arrangements as may appear 
to you calculated to encourage and focili- 
tate the attainment of tlie desired quali- 
fication. 

“ Tiic establishment of our steamers 
employed as vessels of war must, of course, 
differ In grade as well as in number from 
the establishment of our steamers em« 
ployed as packets, and the same difference 
exists in the royal navy. The accommoda- 
tions for the officers in the packets can- 
not, consistently with the purposes of 
such vessels, be so convenient as tliey 
are in vessels of war ; but so long as the 
officers employed are members of the 
same service, and have relative rank, ac- 
cording to seniority, in the Indian navy, 
there am he no distinction between the 
comniuiNler suid officers of a war vessel 
and of a packet, except that wliich tiatu- 
nilly arises from the dates of their res- 
pective commissions ; hut in order to re- 
move any ground of complaint on that 
head, we direct that the eoiiiniand of the 
steam vessels, when employed as packets, 
be restricted to lieutenants, unless an 
officer holding the rank of commander 
shall be desirous of such command, due 
regard to be had in all cases to seniority 
W'heii combined witli efficiency. 

“ We, however, positively interdict tli 
employment of mules of raerchatitmeii, or 
any other than commissioned or warrant 
officers of the Indian navy, in any sitiia- 
tionofcomrnaiid or responsibility on board 
any of our vessels, excepting in the engine 
room. 

In the event of any of the officers 
being desirous of quitting the Indian 
navy, in eonsequciice of the altered con- 
dition of that service, we have resolved 
to permit them to retire from it. upon 
the following scale of pensions ; provided, 
however, that the total number of tlie 
officers who may be desirous of availing 
themselves of this permission do not 
exceed uiie-third of the present strength 
of the Indian navy, and that preference 
be given to the senior grades, viz. 

**To the captains, ^£360 per annum* ^ 
the amount of the retired pay fixed for: 
Idiat'rAnk by the regulations; without pre«‘ w 
judice, however^ to succession t 

rions of the senior list as voesneiee occur « 
therein., 
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** To commanders, £960 per annum, 
the present retiring pay of captain, but 
without further prospect. 

** I'o lieutenants who have actually 
served fifteen years in India, ^^90 per 
annum, the present retired pay of cotn- 
luander, but without further prospects. 

** To lieutenants who have not actually 
served fifteen years, ;fl90 per annum, 
being the retiring pay of lieutenant after 
twenty-two years' service, without further 
prospects. 

“ The offer of retirement is to be made 
to each captain, commander, and lieu- 
tenant, who must signify his determina* 
tion thereon within three calendar months 
from the receipt of such offer. 

You will forthwith promulgate this 
arrangeineiit, but you are not to make 
any promotions, on the vacancies oc- 
casioned by its operation, until you shall 
have received our further instructions. " 

FAVOURS FROM NATIVE CHIEFS. 

Political Department^ July 25, 1838. — 
The lion, the Governor in Council is 
pleased to publish, for general informa- 
tion, tlie following extract from a des- 
patch from the lion, the Court of Di- 
rectors, dated the 14>tli March 18.‘18: 

“ We further direct, that no agent of 
the British Government, whether Euro- 
pean or native, be permitted to receive 
grants of lands or other favours from na- 
tive chiefs.** 

CASH DEPOSITS FROM SUPREME COURTS. 

Territorial Department^ July 25, 1838. 
— Notice is hereby given, that no interest 
w'ill he allowed as heretofore, on cash 
deposited heiicelonvurd in the Tion. 
Company’s treasury at Bombay, by order 
of tJie 8iijirenie Court, on a<*eount of 
suits, wards of court, estates of persons 
who have died intestate, estates of insol- 
vents, unclaimed dividends on insolvents’ 
estates, or any other cash deposited, 
made by order of the said Court. 

Also that, from and after the 31st day 
of Dec. next (1838), interest will cease 
to be paid ou all cash now so deposited, 

SERVICES OF COT.. FREDERICK, 

Bombay Castle^ Sejit. 6, 1838.-— Co- 
lonel Frederii;k is perm i tied to resign the 
appointment of commissary geiici^l, and 
to proceed to England on furlough, agree- 
ably with the regulations, j,. 

A long and honourable course of mi- 
Htary eiuployment on most of the occa- 
sions of general service in which the 
Bombay troops have taken part since he 
first joined the army, and the subsequent 
able fulfilnient of the high and important 
dutieBiiiiithe civil administration of the 
publici^servioei enhances the value of Col. 
Frederick's services in tlie estimation of 
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Government, and claims for them the 
notice of the Hon. Court of Directoi's, 
which it will give the Government much 
pleasure to invite. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

June 13. l.ieut. W. S. Suart, of engineers, to 
do duty under mint engineer. 

Assist. Surg. A. Gibson to be superintendent of 
Botanical Garden at Dapooree. 

18. Assist. Surg. J. F. llcddle to be deputy assay 
master. 


The app'^intment of Capt. Hennell as resident, 
and that of l.ieut. T. Edmonds as assistant resi- 
dent at fiushire. have been confirmed by the Go- 
vernment of India. 

Mr. P. S'tewart received charge of the sub- 
collectoratc of Sholapoor, from Mr. Burton, on the 
4th June. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bomhajf Caat/et June 8, 1838. — Brev.Capt. Lucas, 
of Artillery, having completed special duty on 
which he was engag^ at Asseerghur, placed at dis- 
posal of Commander-in-ehicf. 

June 14.— The services of Surg. A. Tawse placed 
at disposal of lJ(aninander-in-chief. 

Lieut. W. S. Suart, of engineers, to be superin- 
tendent of rofiairs, .and surveyor of buildings, with- 
out limits of town of Bombay. 

June 2!).— Ens. C. J. Symons, of right wing Eu- 
ropean Rcgt., at his own reiiuest, removed to 5th 
N.I., as 4th ensign. 

Aufr- 20. — Assist. Surg. J. H. Peart app. to medi- 
cal duties of civil station of Broach. 

Aufc.iiO. — Lieut. D. llatket, 11. M. 4th L.Drags., 
to act as interp. to 17th Foot till further orders ; 
date 18th Aug. 

Sept. l>. — The services of Lieut. W. J, Eastwick, 
12th N.I., and Lieut. J. D. Leckfe, 22d do., placed 
at disposal of Government of India for employ- 
ment under resident in Scindc. 

Lieut. Col. James, deputy com. gen., to be com 
missary general, consequent on Col. Frederick's 
vacating theollice. 

Assist. Surg. J. McKenzie, now In waiting at 
presidency, placed at disposal of superintendent of 
Indian Navy, v. Assist. Surg. Carnegie. 

Sept, fl — Messrs. A. R. Morton, P. (Hannan, G, 
M. (irant, W. P. Gillanders, and 1). Costelloe, m.d., 
adniittcil on establishment as assist, hurgeons. 

Sept. W.-~2i)th N.T. Ens. E. Baynes to beliaut., 
V. Lang prom.; date 22d May IKIQ. — Capt. J. 
Forbes to be major, Lieur. and'Brev Cant. II. H. 
Hobson to be capt, and Ens. T. H. Godfrey to be 
licut., in sue. to Shaw dec. ; date 2.5th Aug. 1838* 

The undermentioned officers to be ranked from 
dates sjiccificd. and iiosted to 20th N.I.— Ens. U. 
II. Vounghusband, rniin lUth July 18:18, v. Baynes 
prom. ; Ens. U. Lancaster, from 25th Aug. lUS), v. 
Goilfrey prom. 

Hcad~Quartee», June 5, 18.38. — The following 
olBcers of personal staff of Commander-in-chief, 
and of general staff of army, to accompany his 
Excellcfiicy on a tour of inspection, and to pro- 
ceed to Poona, viz. — Maj. R. Macdonald, military 
secretary and aid-de-camp; Cant. T. S. Powell, 
Persian interpreter and extra aid-de-camp; Lieut. 
E. A. W. Keane, aJd-de-cainp ; Capt. W. Barnes, 
brigade major Quel's troops; Licut, Col. 9. 
Powell, adj. gen. of army ; Major H. Campbell, 
acting qu. mast. gen. of army ; and .1. Loinsworth, 
Esq., deputy inspector gen. of hospitals. 

June 8.— 2d-Lfeut.G. P. .Scaly, r^. of Artillery, - 
to proceed to Sattarah, for purpoM of assuming 
charge of detachment of Oolundause at that station. 

Jimel5L— <Surg. Parnell to receive medical charge 
of left wing 17tn N.l., on march of head-quarters 
of regu Surat ; date 18th May. 

June S3.--A«d«t. Sure. Davies to resume medical 
charge of left wing 1st uC. at Hursole; date ISth 
Jundb 




Assist. Surff. Collier to afTord metiical aid to left 
wing 13th N.I.; date Ahinedabiul KhliJune. 

June 26.— Assist. Surg. C. Black, u.p., to pro- 
ceed to 8holapoor. to aifinrd medical aid to 7th N. I. 
at that station* as a teni)>orary roeasutc; date Bel- 
gaum 19th June. 

Ens. W. A. Anderson to do duty with 24th N.l. 

July 2.— The following transfprg and postings in 
Kegt. of Artillery, ordered Liciit. K. ('reed to 
2ti Oolundaufze bat. ; Lieut. G. K. Mann to 1st 
brigade horse Artillery ; 2d-Lieut. W. Massic to 
Ist Golundause bat. ; 2d-Lieut. G. P. Lealy to 2d 
do. ; Lieut. 8. Turnbull to 2d do. s 2d-Lieut. A. B. 
Keinball posted to 1st bat. 

LieuL Turnbull to proceed to Malligaum to as- 
sume cominaud of detachment of Golundauze at 
that sutlon. 

July 16.— Maj.Win. (^ilvie, judge adv. gen, of 
army, to join camp of Com.-in.chief at Poona, at 
his earliest convenience. 

July 17. — Assist. 8urg. J. Atkinson to take incdi- 
cal charge of left wing i:ith N.I., as a temporary 
measure; date Ahmedabad 6th July. 

Assist. Surgs. Robert Collum, Ai.D.,and W. Neil- 
sott, M D., to do duty, former with Bombay Euro- 
I>ean Hcgt., and latter with 2d bat. artillery. 

Juty 23.— Ens. E. H. S. Bowdich to do duty with 
6th N.I., and directed to join. 

July 28.— Capt. C. J. Westley and Lieut. B. H. 
Crockett, of inv. estab., to join Nat. Vet. Bat. at 
Dapoolie. 

Ens. H. Pottinger removed from 23d to do duty 
with 2.1th N.l., and directed to join. 

July 39, — Lieut. Col. J. Sutherland (late prom.) 
posted to 3d L.(^ 

Capt. J. 11. Chalmers, 4th N.I., to command 
Marine Battalion, in sue. to Capt. Mant, app. de- 
puty judge adv. gen. Poona division of army. 

Aug* 3. — Ens. II. Lancaster, at his own reciuest, 
removed from 23d to do duty with 21si N.l. at 
Ahmednuggur. 

Aug, 10.— Supernum. Ens. H. E, Marriott to do 
duty with 16th N.I., and directed to join. 

Aug, 14.— Cant. W. Brett, regt. of Artillery, to 
procem forthwith from Alimeuiiuggur, to take 
charge of company of European Artillery at Bel- 
gatim, V. Capt. Stanton, app. acting ordnance 
assistant. 

Capt. David Davidson has been ajiix^inted de- 
puty commissary general — Bom, Gaz„ Sept, 7. 

Returned to duty, — Lieut. CoU James, deputy 
com. gen., on 1st Sept. 


sage in theTi^tris.— LieuLP. L. Powell tocommaad 
the Hugh Ldndmy steamer in room of Commander 
Rowband, absent on med. cert., .list May.— Mr. 
Wcxilaston to be acting lieut. and mate of tlto 
Snmiramist .31st May. — Mr. Bone to act as superta- 
tendents* clerk and examiner of ships' books and 
acMTOiints, in room of Mr. Tanner, app. acting pur- 
ser of the Hugh Lindsay, 31st May.— Mr Betuam 
to act for Mr. Keys as examiner of indents, 3l8t 
May. — Mr. Bone to be member of standing Com- 
mittee of Survey, 31st May.— Mr. Taynton, pro- 
ceeding to join the Elphifistone, to be accommo- 
dated with a passage in the Tigris, 22d May. 

July 20. — The following temporary arrangements 
confirmed :— Acting Cominancfcr Nott, having ar- 
rived at presidency on nied. cert., permitted to re- 
side oil shore from 3(lth June 1B3H. — Midsh. Zouch, 
of the Cttole, to be acting lieut. of the Ataianta 
steamer, 2Uth June.— Midsh. Selby, ftom the Fa/i- 
nurus, to have charge of surveying cutter Ner- 
budda, from 7th Oct. 1U37 to 29th May Mr. 

Keys, acting examiner of indents, and Mr. Be- 
thatn, clerk of the Royal Tiger, permitted, at 
their own rcuuest, to exchange situations* from 
.‘loth June. — Mr. C. Hewitt to be acting lieut. and 
mate of the Euphrates, in consequenite of Lieut. 
Buckle being app. to temporary command of the 
vessel, 21st June. 

Aug. 13.— Mr. J. Gibson, acting purser, to be 
purser, V. Wareham placed ontCtiied list: and Mr. 
W . .S. W. Graham brought on list of rated clerks, 
to fill a vacancy ; date 2t)th July 11138. 

Aug. 18.— The following temporary appointments 
and arrangements confirmed:— Lieut. Warden to 
undertake mate s duties on board the Conte, ftom 
lllth to 24th July 1838. — Lieut. Uowring to under- 
take mate's duties on board the C'oota, in room of 
Lieut. Warden piTmitted to reside on shore on 
med. cert., from 24th July. — Acting Lieut. Zouch 
to undertake mate's duties on board the Ataianta, 
from 1st Aug. — Mr. Dark, clerk of the Coote, to 
be acting purser of the Semiramis, in room of Mr. 
Purser ikiyee, permitted to reside on shore, on 
med. cert, 11th July.— Mr. Harrison to join the 
Coote as purser, auid to iierform also duties of clerk, 
13th July. 


Returned to duty, from Europe. — Aug. 13. Mr, 
Purser Dawson. 


Furloughs, Ac — July 29. Acting Commander 
Nott, of the Euphrates brig of war, to presidency, 
on med cert., from 21st June. — Assist. Surg. 
I'liateher, to presidency, on med. cert, from 22d 
June. 


SHIPPING. 


FURtOUGlIN. 

To EtiroTC.— Sept.6. Colonel Frederick, commis- 
sary gcneriQ, agreeably to the regulations. — Lieut. 
A. Hogg, 5th N.l., for health. 

To visit Bombay (preparatory to applying for 
furlough to Europe).— Aug. 3. Lieut. T. Miuster, 
ilth N.I. 

ToDeeean . — July 7- Ens. G. Stack, Inf., from 
10th July to 10th Sept., on private affairs.— 2<». Mr. 
T. Mackenzie, civil surgeon to Bushire residency, 
for three months, ftom 1st Aug., ou ditto. 

MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

June 20.— The following anrai^ements and tem- 
porary appointments confirmed:— Acting Lieut, 
and Mate Leeds from the Hugh Lhtdsay to rejoin 
(he Tigris, as mate, from 16th May 1838.— Mr. 
Grounds, mate of the Benares, to join the Eu- 
phrates steamer, as mate, 16th May.— Mr. Met- 
calf to proceed in .the Tigris to relieve Mr. Powell 
as clerk of the Elphinstone, in Persian Gulf, 16th 
Mav.— Mr. M'Don^, from the jotphlnetene to 
Join the T(ffr<«, as acting clerk, May.— Mr. 

A. H'Domud to be acting lieut. and roate of the 
Hugh LMsay, 22d May.— Lieut. Warden, of the 
Coote, to perfoxm duty of purser, in addition to 
that of lieut., during aD8|nee of Mr. Harrison, on 
med. cert., 29th May.-^Mr. ISaing, ftom the Afor- 
garet cutter to the Coote, as mate of the vessel. 
29th BAay.— Mr. Hamiliod . to be acting lieut. and 
nateof May.— Lieut. Lynch 

and Mr. NdKa to join the 

EttpArofst ataamer, to be accommodated with paa- 


Ar7ivah, 

JiTLY 22. Sulimany, from China. — Auo. 16. 
Dimnu Pascffu, from Mauritius. — 26. Arduseer, 
ftom China. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

June 9. At Seroor, the lady of Capt Stack; 3d 
L.(^, of a daughter. 

22* At Shola])ore, the lady of H. W. Brett, Esq., 
horse brigade, of a son. 

25. In camp, near Rajeote, the lady of Maj. A. 
T. Reid, 12tn regt., of a son. ^ 

— At Surat, the lady of J. G. Lumsden, Esq., 
C.8., ofason. . , 

28. At Malligaum, the lady of Surg. T. H. Gra- 
ham, 5th N.I.f^f a son. 

39. At Colam, the lady of T. G. Fraser, Esq., 
Bombay Rest, of a son. 

July 6, At Malligaum, the lady of Mq). StMii^, 
17th N.I., of a daughter. _ 

9. At Belgaum, the lady of Jidin'-Doey, Esq., 
Engineers, of a son. 

14. The lady of Maj. Keith, of a son-' _ ' , j ^ 

ICL At Belgaum, the lady of Lieut^ W. H. S. 
Hadley, Sd Royal Regt., of a son. 

20. At uotacamundf Nailgherriet, the lady of 
Maj. J. Jwp, Bombay Ehglneers, of a son. 

23. At W^;ib0U^of 
of a daugbur. ^ 
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S7» At Hunole* the lady of Capt. G. Smith, 26th 
N.I., of a daughter. 

2a At Colabah, the lady of W, M. Brownrigg, 
Esq., of a son. 

29. AttheHeera Baugh, near Poona, the lady 
of P. W. LeGeyt, Esq., O.S., of a daughter. 

31. At Kiikee, the lady of Lieut. J. H. P.Wanle, 
H.M. 4th L. Drags., of a daughter. 

•*- At Maaagon. Mrs. T. T. Von Geyer, of a son. 

Aug, 2. At Hope Hall, the lady of J. A. Forbes, 
E8q..0.S.,ofa8Oit. 

16. At Baroda, the lady of Capt. John Lloyd, 
regt. of artillery, of a son. 

19. At Poona, Mrs. Dilley, of a son. 

21. At Poona, the lady of Lieut. Johnston, 10th 
regt., of a daughter. 

22. At Upper Colabah, the lady of H. W. Beyts, 
Es<i., acting commissioner of theC'ourt of lleciucsts, 
of a daughter. 

— The lady of Lieut. Col. ViTooil, secretary to 
Government, of a daughter. 

26. At Poona, the wife of Riding Master J. Uan- 
dall, horse brigade, of a daughter. 

30. At Belgaum, the lady of Capt. F. D. Bag< 
shawe, sub-assist, cum. gen., of a daughter. 

— The lady of Cant. Henncll, of a dau htcr. 

Sept. 6. At Colaban. the lady of John Buchanan, 

Esq., C.S., of a daughter. 


MAIIUIAGKS. 

Jutp 24. At Bomhiy, Mr. Hugh Jones, chief 
odicer of the baruue Sir Hrrhart Cnmptnn. to Fu- 
lailc, second dangnter of the late Ca])t. Meriesse, 
his Most Christian Majesty’s army. 

Aug.}i. At Poona, Lieut. H. W. Pruedy, 2.'ith 
N.l., to Louisa F^Hlerie.i, only daughter of the 
late Wm. (’otes. Ks(|., of the Bengal army. 

9. At Bombay, Mr. Edward L. Bennetc to Miss 
Charlotte Kneebone. 

14. At Deesa, (^apt. .Fames Stopford to Mary Eli- 
zabeth, eldest daughter of Dr. Andrew, surgeon 
H.M. 40th regt. 

18. At Bomliay, John P;we, son of the late John 
Page, Esq., to charlotte Hannah, eldest daughter 
of Charles Rooke, Es({., of Brighton, .Su.ssex. 

Sept, 3. At Matligauin, Capt. Walter .smee. .5th 
N.I., to Sarah, youngest d.aughter of W’iUiam 
Hughes, Esq., of South End, Hampstc.td Heath. 

,5. At Poonah, Lieut. Wilson, 0th Royal Regt., 
to Rupertia, youngest daughter of the late H. J. 
Posilethwaite, Esq. 


DEATHS. 

May 9^2, At Calicut, Mrs. D. Barlxiza, aged 30. 
June 8. At Kavel, Mr. F. de Silva, ago.l .'14. 

2.5. At Rutnagerry, Mrs. J. P. A. Cabral, .igotl 37. 
July 7. At Malligaum, of cholera, after a few 
hours’ illness, Lieut and Adj. G(H>rgc Cruickithaiik, 
7th Regt. N. I., In his 2.5th year. 

Sept, 3. At Viiigorla, Mr. U. Goodall, ttged 37- 


arcs Ion* 

SlIirPING. 

AnietiU at Colombo. — July 20. ArhUlee, from 
I.ondon.-— Aug. 7. H.C. schooner Tiger, from 
Bombay. 

DejMrture from ditto.— Aug. 14. AchiUee, for 
Trincomallet. 


BIRTH. 

June 16. At Trincomallec, the lady of Mqjor 
Flrebrace, 56th regt., of a daughter. 


MAHIUAOER,^ 

JumA, At Colombo, John Edw.Wallbcoff, Esq., 

. to MIm Charlotte £lisal>eth Roosmalecocq. ' 

— At Colombo, Thos. B. Gilbert, Esq., to Miss 
SoOhlaGeorgiioui Rousinaleeocq. 

July 27. At Colombo, P. Anstruthcr, Esq., colo- 
nial secretary, to. M iss Stewart Mackenrie, eldest 
/ilMghttt of the Governor of Ceylon. 


^ ^DEATHSi 

Barthokmietu Ken- 

neman, Eaq., Bgod67< 


June 19. At Kandy, Mary, wife of Mr. Henry 
RafTel, aged 23 years. 

21). At Colomlm, Carolina Roldnson, wife of Mr. 
P. E. De Zilwa, aged 34. 

Aug. 9. At f’olombo, Ens. W. O. C. Caulfield, 
H.M. 18th Royal Irish Regt., in hia 2dd year. 

25. At Colombo, R. (.‘rowc. Esq. 


I^rnang, Singapore, arc* 

snirpiXG. 

Arrival* at Singapore. — Previous to July 25.— 
Gtenarg, from Liverpool and Cape ; Captain Cook, 
Rliintteth, Emma Eugenia, and Grecian, all firom 
N. S. Wales ; Mary Mnn Selma, and Antonio 

Pereira, all from Calcutta (for China) ; Anna Ra- 
berteon, from Madras (for China) ; Ijady Grant, 
Cnetle Huntly, Cm'xnoalliM, Fort William. Sealeby 
Caetle, Hannah, ami Hern, all from Bombay; 
Samuel Hnrrmiks, and Watkins, both from Ped^r 
Coast; Paul, and Ranger, both from Batavia; 
Beneoolen, from Sourabaya ; Emma, from Mauri- 
tius. 

Departures from ditto.— Previous to July 25. — 
Man/uis Hastings, for London (since put back with 
slight damage); Chieftain, for Lonuon ; Comnla, 
for Liverpool; Glenurg, for Manilla; Elizabeth, 
and Regia, both for N.S.W’ales; ll.M.S. Wolf, for 
Malacca and Penang : Capt.Otok. Mary ^nnWeblt, 
Tickler, Castle Huntley, Fort William, and Han- 
uah, all for (.’hina; Emma Eugenia, for Penang; 
Grecian, for Clalculta. 


Freight to I.ondon (July 23). — Tin, .CL 10s. ; 
AntiinotiyOrc, Jj2. ins.; .'^tigar, ,C4. lOs. to ins.; 
Hides, ; Oanibicr, £(>. ins. to .C7 ; tluffecand 
Pepper, :C6; Measurement Goods, £0. lOs. to jb‘7- 


niKTHM. 

June 10. At Singapore, the lady of T. Zccharlah, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

July'*. At Malacca, the lady of B. Rodyk, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

6. At Penang, the lady of J. Padday, Esq., of a 
son. 


MARHIAOKS. 

July 9. At Penang, Mr. R. Light to Mis.s M. 
AIvcils. 

Aug. 1, At Penang, George Waller, Esq., late 
secreljiry to his Exc. Rear Admital Sir F. Mait- 
land, K.c.it., naval commander-ln-chief, tti Harriet, 
youngest daughter of the late Robert Scott, Esc;., 
of Penang. 


DEATHS. 

July 14. At SMngapore, Mrs, Esther Bernard, 
wife of Mr. F. J. Bernard. 

19. At Singapore, James I^och, Esq., senior 
sworn clerk to the Court of Judicature at that 
station. 


XSutrtl mitbia, 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals at BtttKvw July. Falcon, from London 

(for China;; lienvoiAen, Hope, Fdizalteth Walker, 
Superior, and Atfreliue, all rrom Liverpool; Pal- 
mer, from Mauritius; Mary Anne, from N. S. 
Wales. 

Departures from ditto. — Chippewa, for Singa- 
pore; Tamar, for N.S. Wales; Hope. 


Arrivals at Ardlr.— June and July, hulwerth, 
from London ; Gunga, Canada, EuphnUee, and 
James Turean, all from Liverpool. 


<rF|iata. 

SHIPPING. 

ifrHtNiFa.— Previous to June 39, and He/- 

IdM, both from London; Beiuisa, Tnomos Lourpy, 



3^ Reg^ter.^ 

and ParJtfield, all from Livcr{HX>l ; Red Rover, from 
Cochin China; Elizabeth, Pearl, Glmelff, tjouiee 
Famitsf, and Good Suwees, all ftoin Bombay and 
Slngl^rc; Coieair, Anna Maria, Romfetp OtaHe, 
Manmarin, Ardaseer, and Earl of Balcarrae, all 
fnm Singapore; Volunteer, Water Witch, O^/treff, 
CouHujee Famity, and Rob Roy, all from Calcutta 
and Singapore; Harlequin, from Ssm Bias; H.M.S. 
Jjarne, from Madras; Commerce, and Splendid, 
both from Manilla : Charles Forbes, and Charles 
Grant, both from Bombay. 

Departures. — April 3t). FJeanor, for Hobart 
Town. — May (i. Stimh Barry, for London. — 2». 
Griffin, f<ir Sandwich Islands and Mexico. — June 
10* Tapley, for London. — 22. Wizaheth, for Liver- 
pool. ~2tt. Alexander, for London — ^/ed Khan, 
for Singapore and Bengal. — H.M.S. Ijame, for 
Manilla.— ^uly 6. Thomas Lowry, for London. 

to London (June .*K)).—£*7 per ton. 


nu^ttalMia. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 


•Auit$r/tlaHfr» [Dkc. 

18. At Panramaita, Mr. J. W. Curran to Jean, 
eldest daughter of Mr.Wm. Rcld. 

13. At Sydney. Mr. W. H. Roberta to Eliza, 
youngest daughter of Mr. (Charles Smithers. 

a). At Campbell Town, Mr.T.W.Toby to J.-nie, 
daughter of the late Thomas Rose, Esq., of Apiiiti. 

28. At Parramatta, William Woolls, Esq., to 
Miss Hall, of Black Town. 

29. At Sydney, Hutchinson H. Browne, Esq., to 
Ellen Tcaie, eldest daughter of Mi^. George Bar- 
ney, of the Royal Engineers. 


DEATHS. 

May 9. At Sydney, Mr. Humphreys, timber 
merchant. He w.as killed by a f.nll from his gig. 

14. Ai Gunii.'iroo, Peter D'yce, E<q. 

.June '20. At Parramatta, Mr. Thomas Barber, 
aged 80. Mr. Barhcr was one of the oldest residents 
in Parramatta, having bewi upwards of forty years 
an inhabitant of the township. 

22. At Sydney. Mr. Robert Hanson, aged 58. 

.July r*. At Sydney, Emma Maria, wife of Mr. 
Thomas Weston, aged 20. 

ly. At Sydney, Mr. Charles Nyo, late a dork 
in the (Colonial Secretary’s OlHce. ’He died sml- 
dcnly from the immoderate use of ardent spirits. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

May 21. Mr. P. Jackson to be clerk to bench and 
registrar of Court of ReipicsLs at Wollongoni'. 

June 18. David Dunlop, Esq., of Sydney, to lie 
a magistrate of territory, and police magWirate at 
Penrith. 


BIRTHS. 

May 8. At Gravesend, Jerry’s J'lains, the lady of 
Lieut. A, Lowe, R.N., of a son. 

14. At Moreton Bay, the lady of J. S. Parker, 
Esq., superintendent of agriculture, of twins, a 
boy and a girl. 

Ri. At South Down Cottage, the lady of F. Car- 
ling, Esq., of a son. 

19. At Stroud, Port Stephens, Mrs. J. C. White, 
of a son. 

21. At Sydney, the lady of Capt. Nicholson, har- 
bour master, of a son. 

— At .Sydney, Mrs. Sinidmore, of a son. 

28. At Sydney, the lady of Charles F. Blanchard, 
Esq., of a son. 

— At Teranna, near Maitland, Uie lady of 11. J. 
Pilcher, Esq., of twin daughters. 

— Mrs. J. Wraxl, of a daughter. 

27 . At Sydney, Mrs. J. Cosgrove, of a son. 

28. At Mount Sliamrock, Mrs. R. Blake, of 
a son. 

29. At Maitland, Hunter’s River, Mrs. Mein, of a 
daughter. 

.'ll At Throshy Park, Mrs. Throsby, of a 
daughter. 

June 1. At Agar Cottage, Campbell Town, Mrs. 
Scarr, of a daughter. 

4 . At Sydney, the lady of P. Brodie, Esep, Gle- 
nalvon, or a dauijghter. 

— At Malton, Hunter’s River, Mrs. John Wat- 
son, of a daughter. 

5. At Sydney, the lady of F. Parbury, E$q., of 
twin daughters, one still-boin. 

— Mrs. Z. T. Wilcox, of a daughter. 

7 . Mrs. Wm. Barnett, jun., of a son. 

24. Mis. James Craigie, ofason. 

25. At Sydney, the lady of Thomas Gore, Esq., 
of a son. 

S8. Mrs. Surgeon Russell, of ada^hter. 

38i At Sydney College, Mrs. W. 'T^. Cape, of a 
daughter. 

July 5. Mrs. G. Buckingham, of a daughter. 


Makriages. 

MauJK AtCampbell Town, Mr. Richard Corne- 
lius, late roaster of the Experiment steamer, to 
Mbs Aim Perkins, of Mount Gilead, Appin. 

19. At Sydney, Mr. Thomas Rattrey, of Goul- 
biim, to Ann, fourth daughter of Mr.Oecoge Rainy, 


21I At i^ydney, Mr.W. J. MuBoe, to Mary Smith, 
eldest daughter of the * " 


TT. mvnw. itr mary oinibn, 

s Rev; J[o 1 m McKenny, Wes- 

JunxX AtWmdbqr, ] 
mond, to hftiM: Ellen Do 
of the IgiuMrsi Doueliy. 


PBuI Divlin, of Rich- 
youngest daughter 


VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

May. — Mr. John Burnett to be clerk of the peace 
for tile diiitrict of Ne\v Norfolk. 

June. — \V. E. I.awrence, Esq., to he a memlicr 
of the Legisl.^tive Council, v.W. A. Bethuiie, Esq., 
reslgni-d. 

The Hon. Henry F:Hiot, A.D.(!., app. to charge 
of Mounted Police Corps, v. Lieut. Mundy, 21st 
Fusileers, resigned. 

James Smith, ICsq., to be assistant police magis- 
trate and coroner for district of South Port. 


BlKTilS. 

March .'ll. At r«auneoston, Mrs. Fossy, of a son. 

Ain ilA. At ditto, the lady of Thomas Williams, 
Esq., of a son. 

12. At ditto, Mrs. W’clsh, ofason. 

May 1,‘t. At ditto, Mrs. l*ugh, of a daughter. 

19. At Roseniount Cottage, Mrs. William Clark, 
of a son. 

June 1.3. At Launceston, Mrs. James IIenty,of a 
daughter. 

18. Mrs. Archibald Mclntire, Falmouth, of a 
daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


March 1.3. -At Launceston, Adolphus Frederick, 
third son of Beniamin Rooke, Esq., of Hertford, 
to Susan, eldest aaughtcr of John Archer, Esq., of 
Killafaddv. 

— At Launceston, James, youngest son of .Tohn 
M. Winter, Esq., of Shenley-nill, Herts, to Mari- 
anne, second daughter of John Archer, Esq. 

May 14. At HonartTown, W. K. Mortyn, Esq., 
to Isaliella Wemyss, daughter of the late Peter 
Graham, Esq. 

LI. At Hobart Town, Mr. John Jackstm, of the 
firm of .Fackson and Addison, to Catherine, relict 
of the late Mr. Charles Walker. 

17, At Launceston, Lieut. John Walker, R.N., 
toTheresa, daughter of W. S.Chauncey, Esq., of 
London. 


June 12. At Hobart Town, John Price, Esq., 
J.P., third son of the late Sir Rose Price, Bart., Ojf 
Tringwainton, Cornwall, to Mary, eldat daughtclr 
of the late Major Franklin, of the 1st Bcfigat 
and niece of his Exc. the Lieut.Govenior. 

21). The Rev.i^lliam Garrard, chaplain of New 
Norfolk, to Mias Dean.. 

Late/y. At New Town, R. Macmichael, Esq., ac- 
countant of the Derwent Bank, to Mias Gatehouse, 
only daughter of the lateW.Gatehouae* Eaq., of 
Prosser’s t^loins. 


JIfffy 18; Near EUiuj^rpa Hail, MT..Chwle9«os-: '> 
tock, eldest son of 1^. it.Bbstock, of the South ' 
Esk. He was killbd by the aoddenjtal dirohiurgB/^of 
his gun. 
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At Hobart Town, Lieut.Cedl Paget. .•SUt 
Infantry, second son of Sir Arthur Paget, aged 19. 


;^auiritiu0. 

sHirriNn. 

Arrivala . — July 18. Se^acea, and JSnmore, both 
Aom London. 

Departures.^July 12. Stirline^ for Calcutta. — I.?. 
Branken Afm>r, for Madras and Calcutta — 17. Car- 
TMitic, Richard.<t, for Calcutta.— 18. Orahamt for 
Pondicherry.— 20. Ganges, for Bombay.— 21. Ex- 
porter, for Calcutta. 


DEATH. 

July 30. At Port Louis, aged AO years. Major 
Cleorgc Cunningham c, late of the Bengal army. 
MaJ. Cunnlnghame was, forthelastsix years, ei^e- 
cial judge of the province of Moka, in this inland. 


Cape of Csoob mope. 

ArrOlNTMENTS. 

Aug. 21. Martin West, Esq., to act as civil com- 
missioner and resident magistrate for district of 
Albany, until her Majestv's plea iirc belcnown; 
also to be justice of peace for district of ditto. 

Mr. C. S. Roger authorized to practise as a land 
surveyor, and to ai^t as such on behalf of Govern- 
ment. 

Aug, 28. G. H. Meyer and W. Gadney, Esqrs., 
to be members of Water Committee in C!apc Town. 
V. Messrs. G. J. Voss and 11. E. Rutherford. 


I.IEUT. GOVKllNOK. 

On the 9th Aug., Col. Hare was sworn into nlHce 
as lieut. governor of this colony, in room of CapU 
fjtockenstroni, who has been perinittctl to proceed 
to England on leave of absence. 


.SHIFFIKO. 

Arrivals in Table Bay. — Aug. 10. Arab, from 
Liverpool.— 12. John Mcl^ellan, from London. — 
13. Harmony, from Rio dc Janeiro — 14. Munster 
Lass, from .St. Helena. — 13. Carttatic, Laird, from 
London.— 19. City of Ijondon, and Herald, both 
from London. — Eden, from T.ondon. — ^25. Renown, 
from Greenock.— 20. Earl Powis, from London ; 
Brighton, from Rio de Janeiro.— 29. China, from 
London. 


Departures from ditto.— Aug 20. John Mcl^el- 
lan, for N.S. Wales.— 22. Reunion, for Bourbon. — 
27- Eden, for N.S. Wales; Velocity, for Mauritius. 
—29. Renown, for Hobart Town — Sept. 2. Briton, 
for Singapore. — 3. Transit, for Algoa Bay.— 5. 
Harmony, for L’Augiullas. — 9. Carnatic, for Bom- 
bay. — 10. China, for Madras, &c. — Amrentice, for 
Mauritius.— 11. Regent Packet, for Mossel Bay; 
Arab, for Algoa Bay. 

Anioals in Simon's Day.— Aug. 14. II.M.S. Nau- 
tilus, from Plymouth. — 18. U.M.S. Forrester, from 
Ascension. 

Departure from ditto. — Aug. 30. H.M.S. Forres- 
ter, to the wreck of the Duke of Northumberland 
(and returned on .3d Sept, with several passengers 
and seamen from the late ship). 

Departures from Algm Bay,— Aug. 21 . Spartan, 
for Ceylon. — Sept. Catherine, for India. 


BIRTH. 

Aug. 25. Mrs. J. C. de Wet, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Aug. (>. At Graham's Town, Mr. Chas. H. Calde- 
cott, thlnl son of the late Dr. C. ('aldeeott, of 
Huntingdon, to Martha, eldest daughter of W. 
Wright, Esq., of Dublin, Ireland. 

11. At Cape Town, E. M. Salmond, Esq., cap- 
tain of the brig Reform, to Miss Grace Heyward. 

15. At C'apc Town, Ludwig Pappe, Esq., m.d., 
to Miss Mary Bain. 

18. At Wynberg, F. H. Trutcr, Esq., to Catha- 
riiia F. Schonnberg, widow of the late Mr. Jan 
Fredrik Kirsten. 

29. At Graham's Town, Capt. John Maclean, 
27th Tcgt., to I'athcTinc Georgina Louisa, second 
daughter of Maj. O’Reilly, of Graham’s Town. 

Sept. 3. At Cape Town, Mr. T. C. Faulkner to 
Miss Mary Ingoldsby. 

10. Mr. Wm. Goodwin to Mrs. C7. Leatt. 


DEATHS. 

May 4. AtGraafT-Reinet, after a lingering illness, 
James Tindal, Esq., eldest son of his Exc. the late 
IJeut. Gen. Ralph Dundas Baron Tindal, aged 
about 4.3. 

Aug, 11. Capt. Charles Richardson, of the brig 
Alice. 

21. At Graham’s Town, Margaret, wife of W. R. 
Thompson, Esq., aged 44. 

25. At Cape Town, Mrs. Maria Henrioa Roelanda 
Heyning, widow of the late llcv. J. A. Kuys, 
aged 81. 

iMtely. Mr. P. McRosty, clerk of the peace for 
the Graham’s Town District. 


SUPPLEMENT TO ASIATIC IN I’ELLIGENCE. 


(From our own Corresfondent). * 

Calcutta, June 15th, 1838. 

Thk Culna affair has been the chief 
topic of domestic interest during the six 
weeks which have elapsed since the des- 
patch of the last steam mail. sou 

disant mjah of Burwan, Pertab Chuiider, 
was tri^ at Hooghly about a twelve, 
month ago, for having entered the dis. 
trict of Burdwan, with a laiige body of 
followers, and created a riot ; for this he 

s This letter (which; It will be seen, is earlier in 
date by more than two monthsthan that of August 
from the same writer inserted in our last Journal, 
thou|(h it reaches us aloDg with it) contains too 
many facts and judicious reSectlons to be excluded. 
We have letienched the passages relating to fmeten 
politlCB, wMcIi are superseded by moie rerent in- 
teuigence^ . 

AskUjoitirn. N;S.Vor..27. No. 108. 


was scntenireU to six months* imprison- 
ment. He took up his residence in Cal- 
cutta after his liberation, and for a time 
was daily visited by a crowd of natives, 
many of whom were of the highest res- 
pectability. Gradually, the novelty of the 
thing wore off ; his conduct, which was 
marked by extravagance and folly, des- 
troyed the interest he had excited ; and 
he and his claims had sunk almost into 
oblivion, when he determined to proceed 
to the district, with the ostensible view of 
collecting evidence to establish his iden- 
tity. He proceeded to Culna, with a 
long train of followers and budgerows, 
and was accompanied by Mr. Shaw, his 
legal adviser, an attorney of the Supreme 
Court. At Culna, which is one of the 
(8 T) 
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largest commercial marts on the Bhogi- 
ruttee, the violence of his armed re* 
tainers created great alarm : he endea- 
voured to enter by force into the Raj- 
baree, or the house belonging to the 
Burdwaii family at that place ; and he 
fi^quently landed and paraded the out- 
skirts of the town, and the town itself, 
with a drawn sword in his band, and a 
large cortige of followers. He likewise 
sent letters to the rajahs round the dis- 
trict of Burdvvan, desiring them to as- 
semble, with their followers, at Burd- 
wan, on a given ilay, and witness his 
accession to the giiddee or throne. These 
letters were intercepted, and sent to the 
magistrate, Mr. Ogiivy, a young man 
under thirty. Mr. Ogiivy determined to 
put a sto]) lo these proceedings, and to 
obtain possession of the snUdisant rajah’s 
person. He proceeded with his consta- 
bulary force to Culria, and took with him 
Dr. Cheek, the civil surgeon of the sta- 
tion. (’aptain Little, with a treasure- 
escort, happening to be in the district, 
was ordered by the magistrate to accom- 
pany him to Culria ; and they marclicd to 
that towTi in company during the night. 
That Mr. Ogiivy was in a state of great, 
and perhaps iin warrantable, excitement, 
is proved by the dc])ositions ; which 
state, that on his way to Culna, he said, 
that he would take the rajah, dead or 
alive. At day -break, the party reached 
the hanks of the river. Pertah Chunder, 
with his followers, was anchored at some 
little distance in the stream ; the troops 
were drawn up along shore — Capt. Little 
at one extremity, Mr. Ogiivy at the other. 
Mr. Ogiivy sent his chief native officer on 
board, to desire Pertah to surrender. 
While he was parleying with the soi- 
disant rajah, a little boat was seen by 
Capt. Little to put off from the budge- 
row, and make for the opposite shore. 
Under the impression that the rajah w'as 
endeavouring to make bis escape, be 
ordered the sepoys nearest to him to fire 
over the boat, to bring her to. The other 
sepoys hearing the report, without any 
orders, immediately discliarged their 
pieces into the boats, by which four men 
were wounded, one of whom subsequent- 
ly died. Other accounts make the num- 
ber of killed and wounded greater. The 
moment Capt. Little heard the report, he 
sounded the bugle to cease firing; but 
the mischief liad already been done. Per- 
tab, on the discharge of musketry, leaped 
into the water, and eiideavoureo to gain 
the opposite shore, when a second dis- 
charge, which has not been satisfactorily 
accounted for as yet, was fired. The 
pretender saved himself by repeated 
diving ; and has thus acquired an im- 
mense increase of reputation among the 
common people ; who say, that be must 
be ithe title rajah, since not one of all 


this shower of bullets could hit him. He 
was subsequently seized, brought across, 
and very ignoininiously bound by the 
magistrate, and sent off to the gaol at 
Hooghly. An immense outcry has been 
raised against Mr. Ogiivy, as it is assert- 
ed, that many of the followers of Per- 
tab Chunder were asleep when the volley 
was fired ; but it is clearly established iti 
evidence, that he did not order the troops 
to fire, Qiid that the discharge was quite 
accidental. Mr. Shaw, the rajah’s attor- 
ney, was likewise seized and taken off to 
Bnrdwun, where he was placed in con- 
finement, and subsequently released on 
giving bail. A writ of Habeas Corpus 
was issued from the Supreme Court in 
favour of Mr. Shaw ; and as the lawyers 
objccteil to the nature of the return, they 
petitioned the Court for the arrest of Mr. 
Ogiivy, for contempt of Court ; hut the 
judges took time to consider the matter. 
A charge of murder was also laid before 
Mr. O’ Hanlon, one of the magistrates of 
Calcutta, on which Mr. Ogiivy was 
brought up last week, but admitted to 
hail, himself and two sureties, collec- 
tively, in two lacs of rupees. Mr. F. 
C. Smith, the superintendent of police, 
was sent up by the Governor to Burd- 
wan, to investigate the matter ; and on 
his report Mr. Ogiivy was suspended 
from his functions as magistrate. In fact, 
those who exonerate him from all blame 
in the Culna affair, cannot but strongly 
censure the violence and irregularity of 
his subsequent proceedings. Altogether, 
it is a most complicated afiair. The soi- 
disa7it nijuh is bucked by a powerful body 
of men, cliiefiy natives, in Calcutta, who 
have speculated on his obtaining the es- 
tate, and made him very large advances. 
It is even afiirmed, that a European gen- 
tleman ill the Company’s service, who re- 
tired at the beginning of this year, with 
an ample fortune, to England, lent the 
rajah Ks. 10,0(K) on his bond, and subse- 
quently sold the bond for double the 
amount. It is the clique of creditors in 
Calcutta who arc pushing on the charges 
against Mr. Ogiivy, in the hope that bis 
ccndemnatioii may produce some favour- 
able ett’ect on I’ertab Chunder's claims. 
Meanwhile, the manager of the estate for 
the present rajah, who is in his mino- 
rity, has allowed it to run into arrears, 
and the magnificent zemindary of Burd- 
wan, equal to the largest estate in Eng- 
land, is placed under sequestration* The 
natives have it, that Baboo Pran- Chun- 
der, the manager, has ran into arrears 
through the large sums he has: been 
obliged to lay out in bribery (it is said, 
twenty lacs of rupeesX to defeat* >fhe 
views of the pretender. ^ -.in. 

The question about Oaijeling iaeeltied* 
We shall have it fot a sanatatiiiin. f<i 61 o- 
vernment have determined to tahO'iilHlt* 
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tary possession of it. Cul. Iwloyd is to 
be the local agent; a corps of sappers 
and miners is to be formed in the hills, 
to be trained to the use of guns, and to 
be intermediately employed as pioneers. 
An engineer officer has been appointed to 
superintend the construction of roads and 
stockades ; and two pieces of ordnance 
are to be sent up immediately. An assis- 
tant surgeon will also be appointed to the 
medical duties of the station. Thirty 
grants of land have been made to various 
Europeans, and building will commence 
with vigour after the rains. Nothing can 
be more fortunate for Calcutta than the 
acquisition of this spot for a sanatarium. 
It may he reached in four days from 
hence by dawk. Steamers may go up all 
the year round to Kissengimgc, which is 
only a day's journey from tlie hills. l)ar- 
jeling is about SU) miles in a direct line 
from Calcutta ; between seven and eight 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
surrounded by a inagniticcrit amphitheatre 
of mountains, one of which, lying to the 
south, is above nine thousand feet high. 
The scenery is most magnificeiit; the 
climate every thing that could be wished. 
While we have been grilling in the city of 
palaces, with the thermometer at and 
88°, it has r.cvor, during the hottest por- 
tion of the year, risen above 08° at l>ar- 
jeling. In February, the snow was thick 
on the ground. 

Capt. Pemberton’s mission has return- 
ed unsuccessful. H e was sent to llootan, 
with orders to penetrate as far as possible 
into Thibet. The particulars of his jour- 
ney have not as yet tninsjiired ; but it is 
supposed that the ('hinese authorities in 
Thibet impeded his entrance into that 
country. Botanical science, however, will 
be a gainer by this expedition. Mr. Grif- 
fith, the first botanist in India, accompa- 
nied the mission, and is known to have 
made a splendid collection of plants 
hitherto unknown. 

The famine still continues to rage in 
the Western Provinces, with unabated 
fury. At Agra, where eighltf thousand in- 
dividuals arc daily fed at the expense of 
the State, the mortality is four hundred a 
day. The sum raised by subscription at 
the three presidencies exceeds two lacs 
of rupees. It has tended in some mea- 
sure to alleviate the severity of distress ; 
but the hopes of the Western J’rovinces 
have been ruined; a long time must elapse 
before the country can resume its cheer- 
ful aspect. Hundreds of thousands liave . 
perished. Hundreds of thousands have 
emigrated to provinces where food was to 
lie had. The villages are roofless and 
■ solitaiy ; the towns deprived of half their 
inhabitants. Even if the approaching 
sbSsoB' should .be propitious, as it regards 
* riiin,'C where are the men and cattle to till 
ito ekirth? If the season should resem- 


ble the hist— but the mind revolts in- 
stinctivcly from anticipating such a cala- 
mity. 

The Govcniincnt advertised about the 
middle of May, that advances to the ex- 
tent of nearly two millions sterling would 
be made on goods ; but, partly in conse- 
quence of the rate of exchange, partly 
from the ilepresscd state of trade, only a 
very small portion of this sum has been 
taken up. 

The European and native regiment 
which had been despatched from Madras, 
arrived at IMoiilmein just two days after 
the rains had set in : the men were, con- 
sequently, thoroughly drenched in land- 
ing. If the Madras Governincnt had at- 
tended to the orders received from Cal- 
cutta, instead of countermanding the 
embarkation of the troops, on the receipt 
of some idle rumour of peace from the 
captain of tlie Larnc^ the troops would 
have been comfortably housed before the 
monsoon changed. The trade of Moul- 
meiii has wonderfully increased. Ten 
years ago, it was a contemptible little vil- 
lage ; it lias now an export trade of fourteen 
lacs of rupees. I'wenty vessels may be 
seen at a time riding at anchor in its mag- 
iiincent river. If we go to war with the 
Burmese, we slial) take and keep Ran- 
goon, an<l this will give a deutli blow to 
the prosperity of Moulmein. 

In the department of Journalism, it 
may be mentioned, that a French journal 
has just been started at Pondicherry, 
culletl Le Courrier de Pondicherry. The 
editor is not yet warm in harness, hut 
will doubtless make a good paper of it 
with a little more experience. There is a 
siifiicieritly large French population in 
India to support such an undertaking. 
Mr. Beresford Gahan, the member of a 
new firm just established in Calcutta, 
has published the ])ros{)ectus of a new 
weekly journal, to be devoted tuthecoii- 
sideration of Indian subjects. The pros- 
pectus was very violently assailed in the 
Englishman; and this induced the pro- 
jector to postpone the publication of the 
first number to the 1st of July. His 
reply to the Englishman was intempe- 
nite ; and if the new journal be conduct- 
ed ill this spirit, it will not live. 

September 18. 

Preparations for war across the Indus 
are now goiiig forward witli rapidity. 
The army assembling at Kurnal, which 
will break ground on the 15th of next 
month, will consist of about 16,000 men. 
Sir Henry Fane takes the command of 
it. It is confidently stated, that dif- 
fidences have arisen between the chief 
civil and military authorities at Simlah, 
which cannot but enfeeble an enterprize, 
to the success of which mutual coridiality 
is essential. Sir Henry Fane is repQr£e4 
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to have been anxious to employ a certain 
oiiieer in an important station in the 
invading army, to which very serious 
objections were started by Lord Auckland. 
His lordship was desirous also that Mr. 
Macnagliten should accompany the expe- 
dition, as his representative, and to tliis 
the most strenuous opposition was raised 
by Sir Henry. Disunion of counsels 
must be peculiarly unfortunate at a time 
when the empire is threatened with sucli 
a combination of danger. 

A second augmentation of the native 
army, to the extent of ten men to a 
company, has been ordered, which, com- 
bined with the previous increase, will 
strengthen the army with about 13,000 
additional troops. The two regiments of 
Queen’s troops, now at Ceylon and 
Madras, to relieve whom corps were 
expected, are to be detained in India 
after the relief arrives. 

The troops which are now in progress 
of being raised for the service of Shah 
Soojah are rapidly assembling at Loo* 
dianah, and are already in the hands of 
the drilling otficcrs. A large number of 
ofheers lias been drafted from the (Com- 
pany’s army for commands in this new 
service. The army will not exceed tea 
thousand men. 

Tile intelligence from Herat is in one 
sense gratifying ; in another, embarrassing. 
The Persian monarch, assisted liy Rus- 
sian olhcers, made an attack on the city, 
which was gallantly repulsed by Prince 
Kamran, who sallied forth and fell upon 
the Persian army. Tlie king, Mahomed 
Shah, after losing, according to report, 
12,CKio men, was obliged to retreat to 
the distance of fifty miles from the 
city, leaving his tent<, ammunition, and 
baggage, in the hands of the enemy. One 
of the Russian ofiicers fell ; and it is said, 
that his head was cut olf, and exposed 
on the walls of the city. Prince Kum- 
ran, the chief of Herat, flushed with his 
success, is said to he making preparations 
for marching to Cabul and Candahar. 
Politics on the west of the Indus are 
becoming more complicated than ever; 
but, unfortunately, but little is known of 
the real truth by the public, even if it 
should be known to the counsels at 
Simlah. It is said, tliat a letter has 
been intercepted from the Emperor 
Nicholas to Dost Mahomed, offering him 
ample assistanve of men and money on 
the part of the Russians, to sustain him 
in his conflict with the English. 

R;timoui8 are constantly afloat of the 
hostile designs of Nepaul. It has been 
asserted, that sixteen corps of their best 
troops are stationed on the frontiers of 
Almora. The court continues to assure 
Mr. Hodgson tbUt itt views are entirely 
p^iiic, and ita militiiiy preparations only 
pteeautibnaiy iilut there is every reaton 
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to think that these Nepaulese declarations 
are hollow and insincere. Should the 
smallest reverse attend our arms, we 
could not depend for a day on the con- 
tinuance of peace with Nepaul. This 
state of things cannot be allowed to con- 
tinue. Some decided measures must be 
taken with this court, before we can 
march with any degree of confidence 
across the Indus. Government appear 
at length to be aroused to a sense of the 
danger, and an army of observation is to 
be formed as soon as the rains are passed. 

No farther intelligence has been re- 
ceived from Biimiuh. Col. Benson, ac- 
cording to the latest intelligence, was 
waiting at Rangoon the arrival of a tender, 
which was to have accompanied him with 
his baggage. It is rumoured that the 
new king, Tharrawaddy, has determined 
to quit his capital, in order to avoid 
meeting with the new resident; but the 
account wants confirmation. 

The mails of June reached Calcutta on 
the 3tl inst. The PaUnuru/t, by which 
they were brought, made a miserable 
voyage lt«m the Red Sea. On the 10th, 
the l^ondon mail to the 7th July came in, 
after having been three days longer on 
the road from Bombay than usual. A 
small packet of letters and jiapcrs to the 
14th July was subsequently received; 
but the great bulk of the letters sent by 
way of Paris remain in Egypt for the 
next mail, because the vessel which 
brought the July mail was not permitted 
to wait for them, even si.x hours I All 
the steam arrangements are deficient to 
the last degree. What a national dis- 
grace, that the Atlantic should be tra- 
versed in twelve days and a half, by a 
magnificent steamer, established through 
private enterprise, while the Government 
of India and of Great Britain, with the 
immense resources of both countries at 
their disposal, have not succeeded in ten 
years in establishing an uninterrupted 
communication between the two divisions 
of the same empire ! 

The most interesting of our local oc- 
currences is the trial of Pertab Chuiid, 
the claimant of the Hurdwan estates, 
which is now going forward at Hoogbly. 
Government hud at first determined to 
prosecute him for his conduct at Culria ; 
but it was afterwards deemed more judi- 
cious to put him on his trial for having 
assumed the name of the deceased Rcljah 
of Burdwan. By this process, the q^s- 
tion of his identity will be brought’ to the 
test of a judicial investigation,; and; the 
agitation of the public mind calmed 
Two barristers from the Supreme Gourt 
attend on the part of Pettah ChUhd. 
The evidence hitherto adduced baflaoiii- 
ciently established the' f^r, that' 'fie haa 
no knowledge Of OirOnitistaffMSv'^f'ShtlKch 
he could not be ignOfioit If- he l¥liih^’the 
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Tetil Simon Pure; that the individual 
whom he personates died, and was burnt 
ill the presence of a host of witnesses, 
who are still living ; and that the impos- 
tor was not long ago a religious mendicant 
Hf. Kishnugur. The trial excites the most 
intense interest among the natives. Even 
the invasion of India by the Russians, or 
a second Rurmese war, would scarcely 
create such a sensation in the native 
mind. 

The dispute between Mr. Griffith and 
the Agricultural Society has tenninated. 
A special meeting of the society was held 
to take it into consideration. More than 
fifty members were present. The result 
was, that the society adhered to its on- 
ginal resolution, and refused to take off 
from Mr. Griffith the stigma of having 
told that which was false. It is stated 
in some of the papers, that the nursery 
committee have gone up to Government 
with charges against poor Masters, the 
head gardener. Altogether it is a shabby 
affair. Griffith's character stands as high 
as ever. 

Of the proceedings of the committee ap- 
pointed to examine into the state of the 
Coolie question, nothing is known. The 
exportation of these wretched beings 
goes on as rapidly as ever ; and the scenes 
of violence perpetrated in the metropolis 
of India, in order to force the poor 
wretches into slavery, arc a disgrace to 
the British name. There are now thirtt/ 
thousand Coolies from this country at the 
Isle of France. Not a week ago, two 
gentlemen in Calcutta having heard that 
a great number of Coolies were confined 
ill a large upper- roomed house, proceeded 
thither, and found it fully guarded by 
armed men. On their entering it, and 
proceeding to the u})per rooms, they 
tbund them also well guarded ; but on 
opening the doors, they discovered more 
than a hundred poor Coolies confined, 
who called on them for mercy, stated 
that they had been inveigled by false pro- 
mises, and would do any thing rather 
tliaii goon board; that they were held 
in confinement by the guard, who had 
beaten them repeatedly. They were all 
liberated, and rushed out of the house 
with shouts of joy. These are the free 
labourers of India, going of their o>^m 
accord to tiie Isle of France, to improve 
their condition 1 Is this the vocation of 
Britain here— to allow thirty thousand 
qi its subjects to be separated from their 
families^ and carried into a state, which 
is slavery in everything but the name? 
vThe Wi&am Isockerby has just started for 
,thf Mauritius, with one hundred and 
;twiil 7 *six GooUes, to whom is allotted 
n space twenty-six feet by twenty-four ! 

.. The linland Steam Navigation of India 
ieaUsrioi; some immediate and active inter- 
. The demand for freight so great- 
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]y exceeds the supply, that Capf. John* 
stoii, the superintendent, unable to please 
every body, and making more enemies 
than friends at each despatch, determined 
to put up the freight to public auction. 
The consequence has been, that it has 
been bought at nearly four times its 
original charge. The cubic foot was 
formerly sent for a rupee and a half; at 
the last auction, so eager was the com- 
petition, that it was knocked down for 
five rupees, ten annas. To add to public 
disappointment, the last steamer was 
entirely occupied with Government 
freight ; and if war should break out, there 
can be little doubt the steamers will be 
frequently thus occupied. The best plan 
would be, to establish an Inland Steam 
Navigation Company, with an adequate 
capital, and to purchase all the vessels 
which Government now have on hand, 
or on the stocks. A still farther improve- 
ment would be, to give us the compre- 
hensive scheme, and to place tlie lied 
Sea steamers under Johnston's able 
management. 

Mr. Ross goes out of council next 
month, and vacates the deputy govenior- 
siii]). He will be succeeded by Col. 
Morrison, whose tour of service will 
also expire soon after the beginning of 
next year. There will then remain in 
Council, Mr. Robertson, just returned 
from the Cape, and Mr. Bird. There 
are rumours that Sir W.. Casement will 
obtain the vacant seat. The appoint- 
ment woiihl give great satisfaction, and 
could not but be taken as a compliment 
to the army, Mr. Blunt has returned 
from the Cape, and goes into the Sudder 
IDewaniiy. 

Mr. Amos has declined to act as pre- 
sident of the law commission, in addition 
to performing the functions of the legis- 
lative member of the Legislative Council. 
This spares us tlie anomaly of seeing the 
code drawn up by Mr. Amos, in the law 
commission, submitted for the approval of 
Mr. Amos in the Legislative Council. 

The indigo season lias turned out very 
disastrous. According to tlie most au- 
thentic accounts yet given of the crop, it 
will not yield more than seventy thousand 
maunds. The rains this year have been 
more heavy than in the last ten years ; 
and the inundations higher than at any 
former season. Hundreds of villages 
have been swept away, and the eastern 
part of Bengal for hundreds of miles re- 
sembles a vast ocean, studded with here 
and there an island, with a village planted 
on it. The natives say, that we have 
had nothing but calamities since Sir 
Charles Metcalfe left the Government. 
First came the plague, which swept 
throughWestem India; then the drought 
and famine, which have depopulated en- 
tire provinces ; and now we have an iin- 
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paralleled inundation. But neither one 
nor all these disasters can we trace up to 
.Xiord Auckland's agency. 

A curious fact has turned up in con- 
nexion with Mr. Ogilvie's trial. A man of 
the name of Hur Govind, swore that 
Govind Sing was killed by the sepoys 
at Culiia ; and it was partly for the death 
of this man, that Mr. Ogilvie was arraign- 
ed in the supreme court. It turned out 
afterwards that this Hur Govind was the 
very man who he swore had been killed. 
The matter was brought before the ptib- 
lic by Mr. Lowis ; but the Calcutta ma- 
gistrate rehised to go into the business, 
unless a formal charge, in the regular 
way, was brought before him. 

The Bank of India is likely to end in 
smoke. A meeting was to have been 
held, on the 15th, to set it on its legs, 
but advices not liaving been received 
from England, it was postponed sine die. 
Another bank is talked of, w^ith Mr. 
Bagshaw, late of Sudbury, for the liume 
manager, and Robert .Tolm Bagshaw, 
for the manager in Calcutta; and it is 
said, that shares have been taken up to 
the value of seventy- five lakhs. Mean- 
while, the capital of the Bank of Bengal 
is to be immediately augmented, and 
the funds it already enjoys arc so abun- 
dant, that it has reduced the rate of in- 
terest by two per cent. A statement of 
the lovv profits on the transactions of the 
last two months, has brought down its 
shares a little. They were at the cnor* 
mous premium of eighty per cent. F our 
percent, paper is falling fast, and if a war 
should bring a good consumption of cash 
it will go down lower. 

At the eve of publication, we received 
an overland despatch, bringing intelligence 
from Calcutta to the 2kli September, 
Madras to tlie 26th, and Bombay to the 
6th October. We extract the most ma- 
terial items. 

The different corps, forming the Cubool 
force, is ordered to assemble at Kiiriiaul , 
for field service, on the 15th October; 
they are to proceed by different routes 
to, and rendezvous at, Ferozpore, on the 
Sutledge. Sir Henry Fane will proceed in 
command of it, accompanied by the heads 
of departments. It is understood, that 
no further orders will be issued tlian have 
already appeared, until the Governor- 
general and Sir H. Fane leave Siinlah, or 
until the August overland mail comes in. 

■i^he force is to move immediately to 
the Indus, and there, as much of it as 
can be provided with boats, is to proceed 
by water, the rest by lancX to Shikarpore, 
where they are to be joined by Shah 
Soojah, and are to march direct thence 
to Candahar. Shah Soojali's son is to 
advance trough Peshawur with a strong 
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division of Runjeet Sing's army, com- 
manded by Gen. Allard in person, to 
threaten Cabool. Shah Soojah’s contin- 
gent is fixed at six thousand men, to be 
supplied with guns, muskets, ammunition, 
and pay from the British Government, 
and to be officered by us ; three tliousand 
arc already raised, and it is generally sup- 
posed that the mass of the country will 
abiuidon Dost Mahomed, and join Shah 
Soojah, the moment his contingent ap- 
pears. 

The cavalry of the Cabool anny is to 
be increased by the 1st and 2d Local 
Horse, to be formed into a brigade under 
command of Col. Skinner. Should Che 
4th Cavalry join, this arm of the force 
will he very respectable, consisting of 
five regiments of native cavalry and the 
16th Lancers. 

The quota of horse artillciy a])peara to 
he large, when compared with the other 
arms composing this force ; but perhaps 
the effect of horse artillery upon such 
troops as the Afghans may be supposed 
to be, will be tremendous, and therefore 
it is that the army is to be so well provid- 
ed with troops of this descri]>tion of arm. 

It is said that the interview between 
Lord Auckland and Runjeet Sing will 
take place at l^'erazporc, in presence of 
the entire western army. 

Col. Hamilton has resigned the com- 
mand of Shah Soojah's contingent, which 
has been offered to Lieut. -Col. Chalmers. 

The news from Cabool is, that Dust 
Mahomed Khan has plan tetl fifty guns on 
the fort of Bala Hissur, and is actively 
engaged in warlike preparations, while 
he daily takes musters of his troops, and 
purchases all horses that arrive from 
Toorkistan and the neighbouring paits. 
He is collecting gninaries and preparing 
store-houses in Jallallabad, Khybur, and 
Alee Musjid. He also, night and day, 
bolds consultations with his brothers and 
the nubility, who apparently give him 
confidence and support. Dost Mahomed 
has also sent letters and kbilats to the 
Arabs of I’eshawur. 

Accounts from Bokhara say that the 
ruler of that ]>lace had written to Dost 
Mahomed Khan, that whatever sum of 
money he would require for the impending 
danger, would be immediately pliiced at 
his disposal. 

One of the Calcutta papers states, that 
Dost Mahomed's subjects in Cabool. are 
so disaffected that in all probabi- 
lity there will not be a shot fired, 
but they will be too glad to take Shah 
Shooja back again. On the other hand, 
the Mofussil papers represent that Col. 
Burnes has strongly dissuaded the go- 
vernment from attempting to restore 
Shah Shooja, as he is of a weak character 
and extremely, unpopular in CabooL 

It is whispered at head-quarters 
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(Simlah) tliat a strong reinforcennent of 
Kuropean trooj)s lias been written for 
from home. It is likewise reported 
that the supreme government has re- 
ceived instructions to pass the Sutlej and 
occupy the line of the Indus, and that 
the liomhay Government has received 
orders to occupy Sliikarpoor on that 
river. The latter report is corroborated 
by the Bombay papers, which state, that 
a body of troops is to move from thence 
to Sliikarpoor, tlioiigh the Calcutta papers 
say, that Sliikarpoor is to he occupied by 
Bengal troops. 

Tliere are reports of a Russian force 
advancing to Kliiva, en route to Bokhara 
and Cabool, and that a letter has been 
forwai-ded from the Russian Emperor to 
Dost Mahomed Khan, jiromising him 
assistance. 

Apjilication has been made to the Cey- 
lon government, to know whether the 
island can spare any and what ]iart of its 
European garri.son, should their services 
be required in eoiitinental India. 

It is stated that six regiments of Goor- 
kas have suddenly made their ajipoaranee 
on the east bank of the Kalli, from 
wlienee they threaten Kiimaoon. 

A large force of Ncpaulese troops is 
said to be assembling on the frontier of 
Almorali, but the authorities disavow any 
liostile intentions. The formation of two 
or three corps of observation, upon or 
towards the Nepatil frontier, is spoken of. 

I..etters from Rangoon state that, (^ol. 
Benson started from Ava on the 29th 
August ; that the king has given orders 
to Imild a suitable house, and W'as glad 
to hear that the British Government bad 
deputed a gentleman of such high cha- 
racter to his court, and that he w'Oiild be 
pleased to have u resident, provided the 
English Government send a man of cha- 
racter, who will coniine himself to the 
duties of his office, and not be intermed- 
dling with the internal affairs of the 
country. 

T^ater intelligence from that port is 
not of so pacific a tendency. The go- 
vernor of Rangoon had not only declined 
to return Col. Bensoirs visit, but had 
not sent any officer of the government to 
attend at his embarkation for the capital. 
Dr. Bayfield had been informed also that 
he would not be permitted to remain at 
the residency, after the departure of Col. 
Benson. It is stated that Tharrawadie’s 
intention is to devise all possible means 
of procrastination and keeping our envoy 
at arm*s length, until the aspect of the 
movements and combinations in the 
north-west shall receive a more decided 
colour than at present it exhibits. 


The accounts of the inundations 
throughout Bengal are dreadful ; an im- 
mense loss of property is anticipated. 
At Benares, the Ganges rose to such a 
height, that for some distance the road 
was flooded to the depth of five feet, a 
thing never beard of before, and the 
houses in the city were falling by hun- 
dreds. CommuTiication between different 
parts of the country was stopped. It is 
mentioned in the Courier^ tliat the inun- 
dation of the Ganges was pursuing a 
course from tlie S. £., and opposite to 
the usual current. 

The proceedings in the magistrate’s 
court at Ilooghly against the soi-disant 
Rajah Pertab Chund were brought to a 
close oti the 2()tli September, and the 
prisoner was committed to take his trial, 
before the sessions judge of that zillah, on 
the 1st of November. 

The Raiia of Ddeypore is dead, and no 
less than eight of his wives burnt as sut- 
tees oil his funeral pile. 

A force i.s to ])rof*ced from Bombay to 
Cutcb, and Sir John Keene will assume 
the command of the force concentrating 
ill that quarter. 

A treaty has been concluded with the 
Ameers of Sindc?, by which our troops arc 
to be allowed to march through their 
country. 

The Emaad has been taken up by the 
Bombay government for the transport of 
3(K) men of the European regiment to 
the Island of Kliarak. 

The Bombay Government, in August, 
arrested two Armenians or Georgians, 
on s'lispicioii of their being Rus.sian spies; 
it was, however, found that they were 
peaceably proceeding to Hyderabad, to 
enter the Nizam’s service. 

A squadron of observation is on the 
eve of being established to the north- 
ward of Diu, under the command of 
Commodore Pepper, of the Surat sta- 
tion. 

The new bishop of Madras had arrived 
at Bombay. 

A lett(>r from Constantinople, dated 
November 1st, mentions, that intelli- 
genee bad been received from Persia that 
the Shah hud retired from Herat, and 
that Mr. McNeil had been invited by 
his majesty to return. But the account 
is somewhat at variance with a letter 
from Lieut. Pottinger, dated from Herat, 
which appears in the Calcutta papers, 
wherein he states that the Persians were 
still before Herat, and that the place was 
in a disabled condition, and scarcelyica- 
pable of resisting an assault. 
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Calcutta. 

GOVERNMENT ORERS, &c. 

RELIEF OP TROOPS. 

Head Quarter Simla. Aug. 22, 1838. 
— His Exc. the Commander-in-chief is 
pleased, with the SHiiction of the Ri^ht 
Hon. tlie Governor-general, to direct the 
following movements of corps, viz. : 

2d Troop 1st brigade horse artillery, 
from Mhow to Meerut; head quarters 
and 1st company 3d l)att. artillery, with 
field battery, from Mhow to Benares. 

6th L.C., from Mhow to Ghazeepore. 

60th N.I., from Mhow to Benares. 

63d do., from Mhow to Lucknow. 

72d do., from Mhow to Allahabad. 

6th do., from Cuttack to Diiiapore. 

19th do., from Cuttack to Dinapore. 

(The above to march when relieved by 
troops from the armies of I'ort St. Geoi^e 
and Bombay respectively.) 

d6th do., from Berhampore to Dina- 
pore, when relieved by the ()9th. 

69th do., from Saugor to Berhampore, 
to move on the l«5th Oct. 1838. 

65th do., from Barrack pore to Coast 
of Arracan, to move on 2()th Nov. 1838, 
or as soon after as the transports are 
ready. 

67th do., from Coast of Arracan to 
Benares, to disembark at Calcutta, and 
march up to Benares. 

Sept. 7. — Witli the sanction of Go- 
vernment, the following movements to 
have effect, from the under-mentioned 
dates : — 

6th Bat. Artillery. — 1st company, from 
Lucknow to Cawnpore; 4th company, 
from Allaliabad to Lucknow ; 8th com.- 
pany, from Cawnpore to Allahabad. 
These companies to relieve eacli other 
after the conclusion of the annual prac- 
tice. 

5th L.C., from Cawnpore to Kurnaul, 
to march on the Jst Nov. 1838. 

14th N.I., from Agra to Futtehgurh, 
to march on the 15ch Nov. 18-38. 

17th do., from Loodianah to Meerut, 
when relieved from the escort of the 
Right Hon. the Governor-geiienil. 

34th do., right wing, from Futtehgurh 
to Agra, when relieved by the 14th reg. 

54th do., from Delhi to Loodianah, on 
the arrival of the 3dd reg. at Delhi. 

OFFICERS WITHDRAWN FROM STAFF 
EMPLOr. 

Simla, Aug. 31, 1838.— The Right 
Hon. the Governor-general directs that 
the following rules be observed in regard 
to staff-officers temporarily withdrawn 
from their appointments for the purpose 


of joining their regiments on field ser- 
vice. 

1. Officers on staff employ, when tem- 
porarily withdrawn from their appoint- 
ments for the purpose of joining their re- 
giments on field service, will be permitted 
to draw, while so employed, their full 
staff salary, provided that other officers 
are not appointed to officiate for them, 
and that they hold no staff situation in 
the army with which they are serving. 

2. In cases when other officers may he 
employed to officiate during the absence 
of staff-officers (as above), a moiety of 
their staff salary will be drawn by the 
absentees, and the other moiety by the 
officiating officers. 

OFFICERS AIIRIVING FROM ENGLAND. 

I/ead Quarters, Simla, Sept. 9, 1838. 
— All officers arriving from Erightiid 
during tlie present season are required to 
proceed aiul join the corps to which they 
belong with all practicable expedition. 


CAUBCL Force. 

Head Quarters, Simla, Sept. 13, 1838. 
— 1. His Exc. the Commander-in-ebief 
is pleased, with the sanction of the Right 
Hon. the Governor-general, to make the 
following appointments of officers for the 
staff duties of the troops under orders for 
field service : — 


To he Brigadiers of 2d Class. 

Colonel W. Note, 42d regt. N.I. 

('ol. J. Dennis, II. M. .'Id Buffs. 

Colonel R. H. Sale, C.B., H.M. 1.3th L.I. 
Colonel R. Arnold, Il.M. Kith Lancers. 

Lieut. Col. T. Worsley, 28th regt. N.l. 
l^ieut. Col. A. Roberts, Kuropean regt. 

Lieut. Col. C. Graham, Ist brig. Horse Artil. 

To be Majttra of Brigade. 

Drev. Maj. T. C. Squire, H.M. 1.3th L.I. 

Capt. T. Polwhele, 42fl regt. N.l. 

Capt. H. C. Boileau, 2Bth rc^. N.l. 

Capt. P. Hopkins, 27th regt. N.T. 

Brev. Capt. J. B. Backhouse, 1st brig. Horse 
Artillery, 

Capt. A. W. Tayler, European Regt. 

Brev. Capt. C. F. Havelock, H.M. 16th I.ancer5. 
To bean Officiating Deputg Assistant Qu. Mast, 
General, 2d Class. 

Lieut. A. Sanders, 44th regt. N.l. 

To be Chief Engineer, 

C.ipt. George Thomson, commanding Sappers 
and Miners. 

To be Field Engineers. 

1st Lieut. H. H. Dunean ; 2a Lieut. J. Laughton. 

To be Commissary of Ordnance. 

Capt. E. F. Day, 5th bat. Artillery. 


To be Field Surgeon. 

Surg. R. M. M. Thomson, 14th regt. N.l. 

To be Medfaal Store-keeper. 

Assist. Surg. M. J. M. Ross, H.M. 16th Lancers. 

To be Baggage Maeter. 

Brev. CapL C. Troup, 48th regt. N.l. 


2. llie above appointments are to 
have effect from the Ist of November 
next, inclusive. 

3. The officers comnufindfnp: tlie; 
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tillerywith the force, II. M. lOth Lan- 
cers. 3<1 Biilfs, and European Re^t., w ill 
lonvard to head quarters the names of 
iion-cuinmissioiLcd officers <if their several 
corps ; the first to fill the office of provost- 
iimrshal, the second for that of assistant 
hagf^age- master, and tlic two last for the 
appointment of deputy ])rovost- marshal 
to the divisions to which their regiments 
respectively belong. 

4 . The troops are to he formed into 
divisions and brigades, and the staff-offi- 
cers are to be attached to them in the 
rmuiner set forth in the annexed detail. 

5, I'lie gctieral officers named to com- 
mand divisions will be pleased to take 
care that good ground is early selected 
near to Kurnaul, for the proper encainp- 
ineiit of the several corps on their arrival; 
and that all necessary commissariat ar- 
rangements are completed. 

0. They will proceed, without any de- 
lay, to organise the several brigades, and 
to form their respective divisions, in con- 
formity to the ordered iletail. 

7. They will carefully ascertain that 
the eipiipinents of the coiqis under their 
respective commands arc in all respects 
complete, and as they should he ; and also 
that all the arrangements directed have 
been carried into effect respecting the 
dephts for the recruits and heavy bag- 
gage ; and for the soldiers’ families. 

8. For tbese purposes the troops will 
halt six days at Kurnaul, after which they 
will march in four columns on Feroze- 
pore, on the Sutlej, where the army will 
be assembled. 

Routes for tlieir respective marches 
will be furnished liereafter. 

9. The bulk of the engineers* tools and 
stores will be sent from Dellii with the 
park of the licavy artillery, with such 
guard of sappers as (’apt. 'fhomson may 
deem necessary ; and the residue of the 
companies will march witii their re- 
spective divisions of infantry, having with 
them the requisite portion of tools, to aid 
in overcoming any impediments whicli 
may present themselves on their line.s of 
march. 

10. The officers appertaining to the 
general staff who may assemble at Kur- 
naul will march with the right column of 
the army by Uinhalhili, and will assume 
their respective posts at Ferozejiorc. 

11. The superintending siirgeoh will 
take care that the medical ollicer.s of di- 
visions have all proper arrungemeiits 
made for conveying forward casual cases 
of sickness which may occur on the march. 


Dbtaii.. 

Genertd atqffi 

HfsExc. Gen. Sir Henry Fane, a.c.B. Oomman- 
der-h3*Chfef.in indla, to command the force. 

Caut. J. Midiel, H.M. 3d Buffs .... 1 Aidcs-de- 
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rapt. J. II.-ix.-Tith regt. N.T„ Persian interpreter. 
Dr. A. Wood, H.M. 3d Light Drags., surgeon. 


Major P. Cragie, deputy adjutant general. 

Major .J. Byrne, assist, adj. gen., Queen’s troops. 
Major W. (inrden, deiiuty qu. mast, general. 
Capt. Ci. Thomson, chief engineer. 

Major .1. D. I'arsons, deputy com. general. 

C'apl. H. R. Osborne, assist, com. general. 

Capt T. J. Nuthali, deputy assist, com. gen. dn 
executive eharge at he.id quarters). 

Surg. (i. Playfair, super, surg. of the Meerut di- 
vision, superintending surgeon. 

.Surg. R. M. Thoms u, Nth NT. I., fii*lil surgeon, 
Rrev. Major W. Hough, 4Ulli N^.I., deputy Judge 
advorate general. 

Brev. Capt. C. Troup, 4Hth N.I., h.iggage mast, 
fkr/vton/// Stnjf\ 

1st Division of Infantry. 

Major. (Jen. Sir W. CoL(<.n, r.H., and k.c.h. to 
command. 

Capt. W. Cotto’i, li.M. 4-lth r»\gt. aid-dc-oamp. 
('apt. J. r>. Doughts, ri;kl regt. N.I., assistant 
adjutant general. 

Lieut. 11. Kewiiey, aOlh N.I., dcp. assi.st. qr. 
mast. goTif^rn]. 

Lieut. .1. I..aughton, field etigineer. 

<^'ipt. A. Wiilt, dej). assist, loui. gen.', commis- 
sar i.at ofllrer. 

The R.v. , chaplain. 

L>d Division of Infantry. 

Major Tien. A. Dnuc.into eo)nin.aiul. 
l.ieut. A. 11. DiiTu an, 4.‘ld N.L, aid-dc-camp. 
Capr. I,. N. Hull, Kith N.T., assist. :ulj. genera 1. 
Lieut. A. Sanders, 44111 N.L, dep. .'issist. quarter 
master general. 

Lieut, il. H. Dnne in, field engineer. 

Lieut. Skinner, ileputy assist, com. gen., com- 
missariat oliieer. 

The Rev. , chaplain. 

Jiaip^nde Stnjfavd Cnrp/t. 

(. avalry Brigade. 

L>d L.C. ; ILM. Ifith Lancers ; :!d L.C. 

Col. Arnold, ll.M. Idtli J^aneers, brigadier. 

Brev. Capt. Havelock, II. Jl. Kith l^aneers, mti- 
jor tif brigCiiie. 

Lieut. Kcddie, snb*assist. com. gen., commissa- 
riat oniccr. 

Artillery. 

2d Troop 2d Brigade Morse Artillery; .Til Troop 
2d UrigcHle ditto; ;;d (N»np. 2d Bat. ; 4th Comp. 
2d Bat.; 2d Comp. tJth Bat. 

Lieut. Col. Cr.'ih.im, Horse Artillery, brigadier. 

B ev. Capt. d. B. iluckhouse, Hoi\s& ArliJJery, 
major of brigade. 

Capt. K. K. Day, ."Ih bat. Artillery, commissary 
of ordiianec. 

Lieut. Ncwbolt, sub-assist, com. gen., eommis- 
K.irial oliieer. 

].st Brigade. 

KJLb N.L; ILM. 13ib L.Inf. ; 4dih N.L 
Colonel Sale, t. II., H.M. l.Jlh L.I., brigadier. 
B>ev. Major Squire, H.M. Kltli L.I., major of 
brigade. 

Lieut. Simpson, sub-assist, com. gen., cominig- 
sariut ofiieer. 

2d Brigade. 

42d N.L; ;jlst N.L; 4.'Jd N.I. 

(\)I. No’t, 42d N.I. brigadii-T. 

(’apt. I'ul whole, 42d N.I. major of brigade. 

3d Brigade. 

27th N.L; H.IM. .‘Jil Buns; 2d N.I. ; a Company 
of .Sappers and Miners 
Colonel Dennis, ILM. .'Id Bulls, brigadier. 

(’apt. Hopkins, 27th N.L major of brigade. 

4th Brigade. 

.’Wth N. I.; Kuropean llegt. ; 37th N.I. 

Lieut. (k>I. llotierts, European Regt., brigadier. 
Copt. TayJcr, European Hegt., mqjor of brigade. 
5lh Brigade. 

6th N.I. ; 28th N.L; .Wd N.I. ; a Company of 
Sappers and M iners- 

Lieut. Col. Worseley, 28th N.L, brigadier. 

Capt. Boilcau, 28th N.I., major of brigade. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

14. Mr. W. J. Morgan to be an asslstwit 
under Commlssionor of Agra division. 

28. Mr. G. dieadon to exercive powets of Joint 
magistrate and deputy collector in Zlliah Saruti. 

(2 U) 
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29. Mr. H. R. Payne, uncovenanted deputy coI« 
lector at Pooree, to Iw ex-ofHcio postmaster at that 
station, 

Mr. W. Bell to ofUriate .ns joint mafiistr.Vc and 
deputy collector of Noacolly, in room of Mr C. 
Grant. 

Mr. E F. Radriiffc to exercise powers of Joint 
magistrate and deputy collector in Zillah Behar. 

Mr. G. C. Barnes posted as an assistait to magis- 
trate and collector of Shuhjehanporo. 

Srftt. 4. Mr. J. Wheler to ofHclate as joint magis- 
trate and deputy collector in Zillah Kajeshahy. 

Mr. A. Turnbull to exercise powers of joint 
magistrate and deputy collector at Pubna, v. Mr. 
Wheler. 

Mr. E. A. Samuels to be magistrate of Zllla 
Hooghly, V. Mr. C. Grant. 

14. Mr. R. B. Garrett to ofneiate as joint magis- 
trate and deputy collector of xcxicolly. 

Mr. R. R. Sturt to officiate as ditto ditto of 
Furrewlpore, during alisence of Mr. Garrett. 

Mr. G. Loch t<» officiate as ditto ditto of Sylhet, 
during absence of Mr. >^turt. 

17 . W. \V. Bird, Esq., to be senior meinber of 
Board of ('ustoms, Salt and Opium, and of the 
Marine Board. 

111. Mr. E R. BarweVi to be civil and sessions 
judge of Ji ssore. 

Mr. Smelt to be civil and se.ssions judge of 
Rajeshye. 

Mr. T. P. Bi«coc to be civil .'ind sessions judge 
of 24 Pergunnidis. 

Mr. B. fJoldiiig to be civil and scissions judge of 
BaUergungc. 

Mr. E. Deedes to officiate as civil an 1 sessions 
judge of Jcssorc. 

Mr. T. .Sandys to offi< iatc as joint magistrate 
and deputy iollcctor <if BanaMct. 

Mr. F. 11, Hodgson to ofliciale as superintendent 
of Ivbas Mchiila, Zillah Siirun, v. Mr. J. .Mexauder. 

Mr. W. Travers to officiate as special deputy col- 
lector of Cuttack. 

Mr. J. Alexander to officiate as special deputy 
collector of Uhagidpore. 

Mr. J. A. O. Farquharson to oflifM.-ite as joint 
magist atcand deputy collector of shaluibad. 

Mr. E. I.autour to exerclie powers of ditto ditto 
at Mconghyr. 

Mr. J. M. Hay to exercise powers of ditto ditto 
in Mynicnslng. 

Mr. A. Littledalcto exeiri.se powers of ditto ditto 
at Dacca. 


Furlou^^h.—fiept. IJ). Mr. F, J. Morris, late of 
China eslab., to Europe. 

JVIILITAUY APPOINTMENTS, 
PIU) MOTIONS, ^tc. 

(By the Governor General.; 

Simia,Aufr. I 7 . la'Jfi.— Assist. .Surg. A.V.DunTop, 
M.i>., to be civil assist, surg. at Juanpoor, v. Assist. 
Surg. I. T. Pearson. 

21.— Eiis. M. T. Blake, flfith N.T, to he 2d 
In command of Infantry rcg. in Sindiali’s Re- 
formed Contingent. 

Ist liieut. A. Broome, regt. of Artillery, to be an 
Aide-de-camp on personal staff of Governor-ge- 
neral, v.,Licut. F. Nicolso”. 

yff/g. 24.— The services of the undermentioned 
medical officers to Ire placet! temporarily at disposal 
of rommandcr-iu-chief, for eventual employment 
with the .Army: — Assist. Surgs. J. O’Dwyer, civil, 
Midnairore ; R. McIntosh, do. Delhi ; T. W. Burt, 
do. Chitragong; W. Gordon, M.D.,do. Mirznpore; 
J. Steel, M. D., do. Gonikpore; G. Anderson, 
Hattpper Stud; A. A. McAnally, Hissar SUul ; 
J. F. Bacon, civil, Moradabad ; G. E. ChrisUrplicr, 
do. Mcenit; and A. Kean, m.d., do. Moorshetla- 
bad. — Aiwist;. Siir;pi. .1. S. I.ogiri, m.d., on being rc- 
lieve4 I^ucknow by Dr. .Stevenson; R. Christie, 
. so soon as the Terraee is open for Ids return from 
Ka|niandoo; T. Leckic, 'civil, Bhaugulpote; R. 
C« McConnnchic, do. Sylhet; J.W. Knight, on 
iKing relieved at .Saharuupore by Dr. Falconer ; G. 
Faton, ic.n., civil. Ally Gktit; M^tHluhtingale, 
^ do. Uutneerpore; 


It is^not intended that all the above medical of- 
ficers should at once be removed from their present 
situatioTis, but that the Cummdnder-in-chiershould 
make use of their iirofcssinnal aid, according aa 
the exigencies of the public service may, in the 
opiidon of his Excellency, render the measure 
nccessa: y. 

Ahk 2.'}.— Ideut. A. C. Rainey, 2">th N.I. (ofB- 
eiatiiig), to be assistant to political agent at Suba- 
thoo. 

.ring. 2it.— f'apt. II. Johnson, 2(ith N. I., app. to 
pay and comnn.ssariHt d(*nartnienls of force serv- 
ing under >hah .ShooJa-ouI-Mookk. 

Lieut, and Brev. Capt. J. Woodbum, 44th N.I., 
app. to crumnaiul of one of infantry regiments 
serving under ditto ditto. 

Sept. 4.— Kns. Tliomiw Latter, (i7th N.I., to do 
duty with Arracan Bat., iu rotim of Lieut. 

C. Aptliorpc, wiiu lt;a> been nominated adj. to that 
corps. 

Ens. T.. T. Forrest, 4()th N.I., to be adj. to 
Joud^Kue Legiiui, v. Lieut. Burnet permitted to 
return ti> his rcg. 

Srpt. in. — A.xsist. .Surg. T. B us.scl, 1st L.(\, to 
IH*rform mctlical duties of Pobtiral Agency at 
Kotah, v. Surg. Foiey iltv. 

J.icut. G. I.. t’onpiT to be a subaltern in Artil- 
lery attached to Sliaii ^oojah’s b;vi«s. 

Lieut. F. 'rurncr to be a subaltern in ditto al- 
attached to ditto. 


( By the President in Gouncil.) 

Fort William^ Srpt. .*1, IJfcjK. — lufautri/. Major 
Saiiiiu I Sjuck to be lieut. col., from Kith Feb. 
likttt, v. Lieut. GdI. S. W u'.soii dee. 

Ath y.I. (’ap. ami Brev. MaJ. II. F. f 'aley to be 
major, Lieut, and Hn v. Capt. J. Oldfield to be 
ca)it. of a comp., and Ens. F Maittand to l)c lieut,, 
fromlfiih Feb, IJKld, in. sue. to Maj. S. Speck prom. 

AV/>r. 14>.— ib'jrf. 1st Li(*ut. and Brev. 
C’aid. .1, T. L.ane to be capr. ; and Ideul. G. P, 
Salmon to be Ist lieut., from 22d .\ug. IfiSO, in sue. 
to (.'apt. 'r. Hickman dec. 

\i)th X,I, F.ns. It. A. Smith to Im? lieut., v. Lieut. 
J. C. Doiu^nn retired witii rank from llJlh June 
V. I.icnt. i\ 1). Warren dec. 

Assist, Surg. J. II. F.ilsgrnve to be surgeon, v. 
Surg. Daniel Harding rciikvd, with rank from 2.3d 
July IJKW, V. Smg. Joseph Langstaff retired. 

.Assist. Surg. J. B. Dickson appointed to civil 
station of Gyah. 

Srpt. 17 . — Inf'tntrp. T.ieut. Col. and Brev. Col. 
Jolm Dim U) be colonel, from HJth March ItCttl, v. 
(’ol. W'.C. Faithful, C.H., dec. — Major .I.Trelawny 
to be lieut. col., from the Ifirh March lO.'M, in sue. 
to Licet. Ciol. John Dun prom. 

4,'WJV./. Eu.s. .1. W. (’. I'halmcrs to be lieut. 
from loth .Sept. llt:iii, v. Lieut. O. Campbell trails, 
to inv. cslab. 

RUt N.I. Capt. and Brev. Maj. H. C. Barnard 
to be major, Lieut, and Brev. liapi. David Ross to 
be capt. of .a comp , and Kns. S. A. .\bbott to be 
lieut., from Kith March in sue. to Major J. 
Trelawny prom. 

Assist. Surg. Henry Taylor to be surgeon, v. 
Surg. E. Macdcmald retired, with rank from 23d 
July UL'Iil, v. Surg. Joseph Langstaff retired. 

('aiiets of Infantry E. C. Scott, T. F. Wilson, 
and E. C. Gardner admitted on estab., and prom, 
to ensigns. 

Capt. E. P. Gowan, of artillery, deputy princi- 
pal commissary of onlnaiiee (having returned to 
presidency), directed to resume duties of his ofllce. 


(By the Commander-ln-Chicf.) 

Head Quarterst Simla, l(i, 1838. — :0£A IV.Z. 

Ens. James Murray to be interp. and qu. m^ter. 

Aug, 18.— The undernicntiooed Eusigna ilately 
ailmitied) to do duty E. J. Rickards with 12th 
N.I., at Harrackpore; D. Macleod and.F..P. Lay- 
ard with 15th tlo., at do. ; W F. N. Wallace, 5:id 
do., at Meerut; E. J. Boileau, J. Lambert, E.W. 
S'alusbury, W. Baillie, and J. A. H.XlcWf{cs, 57th 
do., ht Harrackpore; C. Newton, H. G. Bumcsier, 
and C. S. J. I’eiTOt, 58ih do., at do. ; EL Reynolda, 
dsth do., at do. • 

^ to be 
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Auff, 23.*-]st Lieut. H. H. Duncan, and 2d 
l^icut. .1. Laughton, corps of cngincor*. directed 
to pnxieed to Kurn;iul and to rc[iort ihcmsclveM 
to tlic Mnjt^r (Icncrdl coinniaoUing tbe Sirhiiid 
Division, by liiLh Oct. 

Aitir. 25.— Lieut. \V. B. Lumlcy, .57111 N.I., to 
be B(lj. to 2d Lfical Horse, v. Anderson, who has 
been iiominateil to another station. 

Lieut. C. VVymllh'im, :35th N.L, acting interp. 
and qii. mast. loJthL.C., is perniittod to resign 
that app. and to rt^oin his own corps. 

Oornet F. J. Alexander, posted to Utli L.C. at 
Sultaiipore, Benares. 

Auff, 30. — Lieut. C. Apthorp. 4]Rt N.I., to be 
adj. of Arracan local bat. v. Uaikes, permitted to 
resign tiic situation. 

SepU 1.— The following Ensigns postcul to corps, 
and directed to join Ensigns E. W. Salisbury, 
Kurop. Ucg. at Agra; Ci. (). Jacob, do. do.; Wil- 
liam Bailie, 47th N.I. at Agra; John Lambert, 
Europ. Rcgt. at do.; J. A. II. Gorges, ojth N.I. at 
Uarrackpore ; IJoiialtl .Maclcod, 74tli do. at Nus- 
.seerabad ; H. T. Bepton, 47tb do. at Agra; E. J. 
Boile.tu, Europ. do. ail do.; Bobett Beyuolds, A/tb 
N.I. at Bt*irrackpotc : W. F. N. Wailiiec, 74th do. 
at Nussecrabiid ; C. .S. J. Terrot, 2bth do. at 
Baiidah ; W. S. Eerris, .5lst do. at Diuupore ; E. 
I). Vanrenen, :17th do. at Agra; F. G. l.’rossman, 
4.5th do. at .Shahjehaiiporc ; J. M. Lockett, .‘Id do. 
at Uarrackpore; W. Gampbell, .‘lOlh do. at Nee- 
much; t;, M. Siieyd, 27ih do. at Kuruaul ; R. 
Gampbell, 47th do. at Agra ; Newton, Blthdo. 
at Delhi; E. N. Dickenson; 241 h do. at .Midna- 
pore; C. T. Chamlicilaiii, 2«ih do. at Myiqiooric:; 
Henry i iopkinsoii, 1.5th do. at B.:rrackpo»e ; J. 1*. 
GnulfeiM, 57r.h do. at do.; A. G. f. .Sutlurland, 
25ih(la .It .Saugor; G. E. Ford, 7-^ Mhow ; 
F. T. Paterson, 4Uth iKo, nt Delii); li. U. Main- 
waring, 7th do. at Cawnpurc; C. .s, Reynolds, 4:>th 
do. at xN'cemuch; II. J. Edwanits, siiith do. at 
Mirzapore ; F. J, Smalpage, .5.5th do. at Luck- 
now; A. .S. Mills, AUth do. at Kurrackpure; A. J. 
Vanrenen, 2<;th do. at Meerut; T. W. Gtirdon, 
Europ. Regt, at Agra; E. P. T. Nepean. Mflth N.L 
at Delhi; G. M. Brodie, (171 it do. under orders for 
llenare.s; J. G. Wollen, 42d do. at Bareilly ; F. 11. 
W iUTcn, 5th do. at lietiates; F. '1'. Wroughton, 
Hth do. at Bareilly ; \\ m. Fraser, Uth do. under 
orders for Dinaiiute; \V. L. M. Bisliop, 4(>tii do. 
at Jubbuli>ore; J.J. Macdonald, 74 th do. alNus- 
set'rsibad; T. Pottingor, .54lh do. at Meerut; aud 
Geo. llolroyil, 2bth do. at Baiulah. 

Sept. *.).— l(i/A N.I. Lieut. J. U. nurnett to be 
iuteip. aud qu. masler 

Trtiuttfcrred to luvnlid K/sfublishmeuf. — .Sept. 10. 
Lieut. O. Campbell, 4yd N.I. 

Ileturntul todutpyfi om Euxope.—iii:iii. 17* Lieut. 
C. W. Slokc.s, AULh N.I. 


FUKLOUCBIS. 

To Ewi-opc.— Sept. 10. 1st Lieut. G, T. Graham, 
artillery, for Iieallh. — 17. Ist Lieut - R. II.Balowiii, 
artillery, for health. 

To C'tipe of ijuod Mope. — Sept. 10. Lieut. George 
Pott, 3(1 N.I., for two years, for health. 


SHIPPING. 


Arrival in the Jloof^hlp, 

Sbpt, 1. WUfiam Monet/, fhmi London nn<l Ma- 
deira ; Ambftsmdor, from Mauritius, Ac. ; OipMjnts, 
from ditto. — 5. Lanriert from Maiiritivs. — 10 Ore- 
r.iant from Madras; E/ow-o, from I.iverpool; Mi- 
randa, from London, Mauritius, and Madras. — 12. 

fi'ona London and Madras; Salurefty from 
Mauri tins. — 13. Asia, from London, Cape, and 
Madras; Sunda, from Liverpool; Ida, from New- 
castle and Cape.>~14. IseAeila Cooper, from Green- 
ock; Adame, from Madras; Uta/cGly, from Liver- 
]K>o1<->22. Norftdk, flrom London and Mauritius. 


Suited from SaUffor. 

. ■ Sspv* 3. Rremmvt for London ; Janet, for Mau- 
'VvMtw; William Lee, for Hull; Lj/eander for 
lA)<leKtK>oL-f>3. Vigilant, and Caesiopea, both for 
Mautuius; Uptort Castle, fur London.— 4. K^f7/tam 
for , Mauritius.— Addingham, for 
Caffe, for Slnpwre atui China 
— lOi ^umna, for Liverpool— lU Ripley, for Li- 


Torpool; Phamis. for Madras and Mauritius.— 
17 . Sterling, tor Pondicherry and Mauritius. — lU. 
Gilbert iMunm, for ditto. — 1!3. John Fleming, for 
London and Cape; Dauntless, for Loudon.- 2l. 
John IrVuofUiull, and Edward, both for Mauiitius. 


DEATHS. 

Aug. 10. At Chunar, Eiis. G. M. Law, AOth 
r(?gt. N.L 

11. At Mussonrie, Susan, wife of Capt Lukis, 
{ciymasier of thc3{l Bults. 

lb. At MussiMjrie, Mr. G. Harding, riding-mas- 
ter :3d L.C.pSged .54. 

— At Ilampore, Bauleali, J. W. Newton, Esq. 
23. At Niissecrabad, on route to Mhow, Capt. 

Thomas Hirktnaii, of (he Artillery, 

2.5. At Indore, Mr. J. Tlmmpsun, chief imcove- 
v.anted assisUTit at tlie re:tideii(-y. 

211. At .\gra, Eleanor, wife 01 Mr. J. (3. Aire, of 
the Agra Colli ge. 

.‘{0. x\t Ilaaareebaugh, Lieut, and Adj. Arthur 
McEwcm, 11. M. 4lttli vegt.. aged 50. 

— UanaJuwan .‘^ingb, Prince of Oo 'ey)>ore. 

:31. At Calcutta, Mr. James Edward Toi>l'j. Hon. 

Company's Marine, aged 17. 

S/:pt. I. At Kuruaul, Capt. Edward Kelly, of 
H.M. 1.3th Light Infantry. 

— At Calcutta, Margaret, lady of Maj. William 
McKie, aged 33. 

4. At Mtissuorie, R. B. Pennington, Es(i., sur- 
geon 1st brigade Morse Artillery. 

5. Mr. D. Daniel, of tile 

10. AtChinsurah, Charles Beit. s. Esq., aged .33. 
17. At Calcutta, John Ross Hutehiiison, Esq., 
one of the judges of the Sudder Dewaunee Niza- 
niut Adawliit, .iged 40*. 

]b. At CalcuctM, iKahella, lady of Capt. David 
Sniale, of the bark Chuludnt, aged 4(3* 


GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

UKT.IEF or ’rKt»Ol'.S. 

Fori St. Gc'ifije, Scpi. 7, 1838,— The 
following? movemoiils are ordered:— 

(itfi X. I., from (.’hir.jcole to Cuttack. 

I ttli do., to ('iittack. 

A detail of Native ArLillcry for two 
field ]>i(^ces, IVoin A'iziHiiagrain to Cut- 
tack. 

Sept. 18, — The Itight Hon. the Go- 
vernor in Council is pleased, at the re- 
coin oicndari 011 of Iiis Exc. the Coinman- 
der-in-cliief, to direct that tlie following 
movements of corps sibill take place with 
the least practicable delay, to relieve the 
troojis of tli(i Romliay establishment at 
Sholapoor, Dlmrwar and Kulludghec:— 

A. Troop Horse .\rty., from Bangalore 
to Sliolapour. 

Ileail (^u.irters of the Horse llrigadc 
aud (\ 'J'roop, St. Tliomas' Mount to 
Rangalorc. 

3d L. C., Bell ary to Sholapoor. 

2d do., Triehinopoly to Bellary. 

5:s?d N.T., llurryhur to Sholapoor. 

32d do.. Bangalore to Hiirryhiir. 

4<7th do., Cuddapah to Dharwar. 

Jdth do., Paluveraiii to Cuddapah. 

7th do., Bellary to Kulladghce. 

Sept. 22. — The Right Hon. the Go- 
vernor in Council is pleased, at tlie 
recommendation of his Exc. the Com- 
raaBder-in-chief, to direct that the fol- 
lowing movements of corps sliall l>e 
made, to supply the troops required from* 
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this presidency for the immediate relief 
of the Bombay troops at Belgium. 

. A, Coinp-iiiy 1st Bat. Artillery, from 
Bellary to Bclffuuni. 

^^^.('oinpaiiy 2il Bat. Artillery, Ban- 
galore to Bellary. 

One complete Company European 
Foot Artillery, St. Thomas* Mount to 
Bangalore. 

H. M. 41st Regt., Bellary to Belgaum. 

18th N. 1., Bangalore to Belgaiim. 

26th do., Paiilghautcheny to Belgaiim. 

One complete Company Sappers and 
Miners, Bangalore to Belgaum. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. &c. 

SHpt. 4. liieut. J. Braddock, non-effeotive estab., 
to be actuary and accounUiiitof Government Bonk 
and actuary of Saviiig.s Bank. 

H. G. S. Hooper, Ksq., to act as ,'Hd judge of Pro- 
vincial Court of Appeal and I'ircuit for Southern 
tlivision, during absance of Mr. Harington on sick 
cert. 

11. J. Bird, Ksq.. to act as .sub collector and joint 
magistrate of Coimbatore, ilur.ng absence of Mr. 
Ansiruiher on other duty. 

10. 'l\ 1. 1*. Harris, K*iq., to be he.ui assistant to 
principal collector and magistrate of Bcdlary. 

25. C.P. Brown, Ksq., to be a member of t'oliege 
Board. 

William Elliot, Ksq., to .act as judge and criminal 
judge of Maduni, during employment of Mr. 
llfwper on other duty. 

G. T. Beauchamp. F..<q., to act as head assistant 
to Accountant General, during absence of Mr. Kaye 
on other duty. 

W. Fisher, K.sq., to be assistant to principal col- 
lector and magistrate of Northern division of Arcot. 

Fttrlon^fiSf &c.— Sep'. 4. G. P. Dumergue, Esq., 
to sea and (\ape, for two years, for healih.— 7. <«. 
J). Hrurv, Esq., to Cane, for ditto ditto.-— 24. T. A, 
AnstrutKer, Ksq., to En 'laiid, on private affairs, 
with l>enciii of furlough allowance (to embark from 
Ujnibay.) 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

S::pe. 25. The Hev. C. ./eaflrcson to officiate as 
chaplain at Nagpore, until relieved by the Rev, J. 
C. Street. 


MILITARY A PPOINT.MEN TS, 
PROAIOTIONS. Ac. 

Fort Sf> GcnrfcCf Stfpt. 4, llt'lfj. — :\3d N.I. Ens. E. 
11. L. Moore to be Lieut, v. Master dec. 

f.ieut. H. O. Sheppard, lJ)th v.i., permitted to 
resign app. of (pj mast, ami interp. of that corps. 

Assist. Surg. John Lovcl to be civil surgeon of 
Chicacolc. 

Sept. 7. — L.C. Comet C. W. Gordon to be 
licut. V. Snell dec. 

ArtilUsrjf, Ist-Lieut. T. M. HunifTreys to be capt. 
and 2d-Lieut. Genrge Dancer to be Ist-licut. v. 
Atdritt retired; date of corns. 12th April JSaB. — 
Supernum. 2d-Lieut. J. h, Prendergast brought on 
effective strength from 12th April 183(1, to com- 
plete estab. 

N.I Ens. Heber Drury to be licut. v. Mar- 
riott resigned ; date of com. 19th June 18.38. 

Sept. 11.— 8M N.I. Licut. Henry Pritchard to be 
capt and Ens. G. H. S. Yates to Ire lieut. v. Lee 
retired ; date of coma. 7th Sept 18.38. 

Capt J. Wyneb, Artillery, to be assist, adj. 
general of artiUery, v. Polwhele resigned. 

Capt Robert Thorpe, 27th N.I., to act as pay- 
master at the president, during absence and on 
responsibility w ('apt. Foster. 

Sept. \\.~~ArtiUerp. Ist-Lieut J. W. Croggau to 
be capt, and 2d- Lieut J. L. Barrow to be Ist- 
Lieut V. Polwhele rettred ; date of corns. lOtb 
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Sept 1838.— Supernum. 2d-Liout C. H. Hutchin- 
son brought on effective slrenglh from lOih Sept. 
1838, to complete estab. 

I.ieut C. A. Butler, 21st N.I., to act as sub 
assist, com. generul. 

2d- I.ieut. P. M. Francis, corps of engineers, to 
be assist, to (Mvil Krigiuccr in Uth Division. 

Sept. 10. — Fni'ineerK. Capt, .lames Oliphant, to 
be major, 1st- I.ieut. T. T. I'cars to be capt., and 
2d Lieut J. VV. Rundall, to be Ist-Ileut. v. I’crton 
retired ; date of com. 15th Sept. 18:U1.— Supernum. 
£d-Lieiit J. G. Johnston brought on ctfectivc 
strength from 1.5th .Sept. 18.'):( to complctcestab. 

Ath N.I. F.iis. W. L. Seppiugs to be lieut. v. 
Stokes struck off; d.'ite of com.' 4th .Sept. 18311. 

Sept. 21. — I.ieut- II. Congreve, Artillery, to act 
as assistant to civil engineer in .3d division. 

Sept. 25. — TnjUntrjf. Major .losc]>h Legget, from 
.*1(1 L. Inf., to bo lieut tsd., v. Herbert invalided ; 
date of coni. 21st Sept 18.3:1. 

3ti Tj. I. ('apt VV. L. G. Williams to be major, 
I.ieut K I.. Durant to bo capt, and Kns. V. C. 
Taylor to be lieut, in sue. to Leggel prom. ; date 
of corns. 21st Sept- llfW. 

25th I. Capt. n. D. O’Dell tolbc major, I.ieut* 
C- H Warren, to be c:q>t., uml Kiis. (t VV'. Peyton 
to l>c lieuL, V. R.U.SS dec. ; date of coins. 7tb Sept. 
18.18. 

Licut John Campbell, 3Bth N.I., to be acting 
sub. -assist, eoin. general. 

The following appointments to have effect from 
date of Limit. Col. lUtchins' embarkation for (Tape 
of Good Hope: — Major It Haig, depiiiy arij. 
gen. to a(?t as sidj. gen. of army, with a scat at Mi- 
litary and CUilliing Boards; Capt. C. A. Browne, 
as-sist. adj. gen., to act as deputy adj. gen. of army ; 
Lieut. U. (iordon, deputy assist ailj. gen., to act as 
assist, adj. gen. of army ; ('apt. A. Grant, Kith 
N.I., to act ;ls deputy assist, adj. geu. of army. 

Capt;iL Shlrreir, 2d N.I., |to l)c deputy assist 
adj. gen. to troops on Tetiasscrim Coast, v. Wil- 
liams app. to command of Talian Cort>s. 

Vciuitteii tu lletirt! froia the Sertfire* — Sept. 4. 
(’apt. 11. (r. Poivvhele, of Artillery, on pension of 
a major, from loth Sept.— 7 . Capt George Lea, 
8 th N.I., on pension of a lieut. eol — 11. Capt. John 
Macartney, 1st N.V.B. (as a special case), on pen- 
.sioii of a major. — Maj. John Purion, corps of En- 
gineers, from latli Sept. 

Permittefi to lie.'iij'n the Sarviee. — -Serit. 25. Licut. 
Robert Ilryee, IPtJi N.I. 

Trnnsfet'n'fl to Iiivitihl K^tnhfifihment. — Sept. 21. 
Licut.Cul. Charles Herbert, ;iuih N.I. 


FlTULOUaHS. 

To JCwo/a;.— Sept 7. Assist. Surg. F. H. Stapp, 
for health. — Assist. Surg. T.W. Stewart, m.d., for 
health. — 11. Capt. R.S. .Setoii, of AriillCTy.— Capt. 
E. H. Atkinson, JPth N.I — Capt. L. McLean, (itb 
N.I., for health.— Capt. H. Vanderzec, 27tli N.I., 
for health.— Lieut. J. D. P. O'Neil, 7th N.L, for 
health.— 18. Licut. J. P. Beresford. Artillery, for 
health,— 21. Surg. Robert Sutherland, for health. 
— 35. 2d-Licut. J. D. Scott, Artillery. — Assist. 
Surg. R. Colthurst, for health (oirl Bombay). 

To Cape of Grtotl Hope. — Sept. 11. Capt. T. B. 
Forster, 8th N.I., for two years, for health. — 18. 
Maj. F. Derville, of Artillery DeiiAt of Instruction, 
for ditto ditto — 25. Lieut. Col. B. R. Mitchins, 
adj. gen. of army, for ditto ditto. 

To Mfilaeod.—Sept. 11. Lieut. I. Ferrier, 48th 
N.I., until 28th Feb. 183.9, for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

.Skpi.4. Adams, from Catie.— 13. Betaop, from 
Colombo. — 18. Indian Oak, from Port Louis; 
C»^, from Mauritius ; Meg Merrilies, from ditto. 
19. Kite, from Port Louis. — 22. Seringapatam, 
fn;ni London.— 2.5. GniUardon, from Calcutta. 

Departures, 

Ski*t 1. Miranda, for Calcutta. — 2. Colombo, for 
('alculte; Keliance, for China. — 8. Adams, for 
Calcutta.— 8. Strath Eden, for London;, for 
('alciitta; Samuel Brown, for ditto. — 10. Brigh- 
ton, for Calcutta. — 12. OrweU, for Slngaoore. — 
19. Indian Cakf for Calcutta.w21. Cuba, for Cal- 
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eutta.»22. Mcfc MerrUies, And Kite, both for Cal- 
cutta: lirifffind^ for Northoin Ports and Calcutta. 
—2:3. Jetinc Nelly, for Bordeaux. 


DKATIIS. 

July 20« At Moulmcin. Assist. Surg. A. W. Col- 
liiifK, of the medical establishment. 

Ju/f. 27 . At Hingolee, in his 4i3th year, Maj. O. 
W. Gray, H.M.()2d Foot, comm.aii(ling Jth regUof 
Infantry in the serrice of the Nizam. 

Sept. '7‘ At Bangalore, Catherine, wife of Henry 
Hooper, Ksq., 7th regt L.C. 

— At Kamptee. Maj. .lohii Iloss, 2r>th regt. N.I. 

!). At Arrot, MissC. B. Stevens, third daughter 
of John Stevens, Esq., late of Ileavitree, county 
of Devon, aged 18. 

17* At Trevandnim, Mrs. J. Roberts, .aged .32. 

iMitelff. At sea, on board the French haxWMate, 
Lieut. Thomas Master, .3:3d regt. N.I. 


iBomltait. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Sept, G. Mr. J. W. Langford to be acting senior 
icisistaiit judge .and session judge of Poona for de- 
tachetl station of .Sliolaptxir. 

Mr. G. A. E. ('amplicll to be acting assistant 
jutlgc and session judge of Poona, and a.ssistant 
.agent foe sirtlars iii Deircan. 

8. Mr. M. Vouiig to be deputy collector of cus- 
toms in Guzemt anil ConcAH. 

Mr. W. A. Pelly to be uncovenanted assist<ant to 
collector of ditto ditto. 

15. Mr. 1 1. Liddell to be first assistant to collector 
of Kuira, v. Mr. J. Gordon removed; and to con- 
tinue to act as first assistant to pvind]vil collector 
of .Surat. 

18. Mr. H. Liddell to act as first assistant to col- 
lector of Almieilabad. 

^1r. G. C'oles to act as ditto to principal collector 
of Surat. 

Mr. J. M. Davies to act as ditto to collector of 
Tanna. 

18. Lieut. J. Estridge, of Engineers, to be assis- 
tant to mint engineer. 

28. Lieut. G. Fulljames, 25tli N.T., .ipp. to charge 
of Guzeratcooly police corps. 

22. Mr. C. Sims to act as register of Siidilcr Dc- 
waneeaml Sudder Foujdaree Adawlut. 

Mr. G. L. F.arranl to act .as assistant judge and 
session judge at Ttiunaii. 

Mr. A. Bettington to act as ditto ditto at Dhar- 
war. 


KCCLESIASTICAL, 

Sept^ 14. The Rev. A. Sbaekhousc to .act as 
cha)ilaiTi of Kirhee during absence of the Ucv. A. 
Goode at Singapore. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bombay Castle, Sept. 13, 1838.— Lieut. J. Ram- 
say, 9th N.I., confirmed as sub. assist, com. gen.. 
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firom date of Col. Frederick's departure to Eng- 
land. 

Lieut. W. D. Salmon conflrmcd as sub-assist* 
com. gen., in cliarge of bazaars at Deesa, from above 
date. 

Lieut. M. W. Preody to be assistant to officer in 
charge of bazaars at Poona. 

Sept. 18.— CapL Earle. 24th N.L. to be Persian 
inteRtretcr to field detachment at Karrack. 

Sept, 21.— 2d I.iuut. Rurke, corps of engineers, 
to be assistant superintendent of roads, bunds, Stc., 
during aliaentc of Lieut. Western on special duty. 

Lieut. C. Threshie to be commissariat officer 
with force proceeding to Cutch. 

Srpt.Sn . — Ens H.Lndwick to lie qu. mast, and 
interp. in Hindustanee and Mahratta, v. Echalaz 
proceeded to Europe. 

nth N.I. Lieut. H. W. Evans to be adj., v. Purves 
proceedeil to Europe. 

i}et. 2 — 2i}th N.I. Lieut, and Brev. Capt. C. 
Shirt to be adj., v. 1-Jobson prom. 


Fiiai.oiJOifs. 

To Europe. — Sept. 2G. Licut. F. Wemyss, of 
engineers, for health. 

To MauHtiuJt nnd Australift. — Sept. 13. Lieut. 
G. T. Pogson, .5th N.L, for two years, for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

.Ski»t. 13. Bombay Cantle, from China. — 14. CApt, 
Cmtk, from l*cnang. — 1.5. L^■f/.v East, from Liver- 
pcKil. — 18. Sir Charles Malcolm, from Ciiina. — 20. 
Princess Charlotte, from Liveri»ooI. — 21. Syden, 
from Lombock. — 22. Jno, from Moclva.— 29. Mem~ 
non, from Llanelly. 

Departures. 

Srpt. 1.3. H.C:. sloop of war Otote, for Aden.— 
14. Jupiter, for Liverpool. — 15. UriAtton, for Li- 
ver|N>ol. — 17. Somersetshire, for London. — 18. 
Gunffcs, for Mauritius. — 20. Swallow, forBushire; 
Tamerlane, for Liverpool. — 22. Ernaad, for Kar- 
rack.— H.C’. steamer Semiramusi and H.C. survey- 
ing brig Palinurus, for Maiidavie (and returned on 
,30th); Vortjield, for II nshire.— 28. H.C. schooner 
Mahi, for Persian Gulf.— 27- Herculean, forCal- 
cuti.a. — 30. Bombay Castle, for China; Ino, for 
Ceylon and CJalcutta; Malabar, for China. — Oct. 
8. H.C. steamer Atalanta, for Red Sea; Childe 
Harold, for London. 


DEATHS. 

Sept. 8. In the Fort. Mr. Thomas Mathies, of the 
firm of Matiiics and Barron, jewellers and watch- 
makers, aged AS. 

24. At Bombay, Matilda, wife of l.ieut. A. H. 
Thombiiry, aged 23. 

25. At Banida, Major D. W. Shaw, 2()th N.L 


^ingapom 

nr.ATHs. 

July 31. At Singapore, Elizabeth Anne, wife of 
G. A. C. Plowden, Esq., of the Bengal C.'.S., aged 22. 

Aujf. 25. At Singapore, Mrs. Reid, wife or J. F» 
M. Reid, Esq., B C.S. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

SIH J. R. CAUKAC. 

Sir James Rivett Caniac havitip^ dis- 
qualified. the election of a new Director 
of the East- India Company will take 
place on Wednesday the 12th of Decem- 
ber. 

The retirement of Sir James from the 
Direction was prejiaratory to his appoint- 
ment to the Government of Rombay, for 
which he was put in nomination on 
Wednesday the 28th of November. 

His loss will be dcejily felt at home, 
but it is gratifying to know that lie is pro- 
ceeding to a scene where tliosc command- 
ing talents and statesman-like virtues, 
which in this country have won for him 
universal approbation and esteem, will 
have still more ample room for develop- 
ment. His long experience in Indian 
afiairs eminently fits him for those duties 
to whicli he is now called ; arnl wc trust 
that he is destined to confer great and 
lasting benefit upon the portion of the 
Rritisli empire wJiicli will fall under his 
administration. 

SIR WM. CASEMKNT. 

A Court of Directors was held at the 
East-Tndia House on tbe ‘7tli Xov., wlieii 
Maj-gcn. Sir William Casement, K.C. B., 
was appointed jirovisionally member of 
the Council of India; to take his scat 
therein on the 16th of June when 

the term of Colonel .Morisoirs service in 
the Council will expire, or upon the death, 
resignation, or coming away of Colonel 
Morison, should either of these con- 
tingencies occur previously to that date. 

HER MAJESTY’S FORCES 
IN THE EAST. 

PROMOTIONS AND CH ANGES. 

13f/* L. Dragrf. (at Mai'nia). Coiiiet J. A. Came- 
ron tobeJifut. by purdi., v. Sle wart prom, in »!»th 
F. ; M. Kirwan to be comet by purch., v. Cameron 
<lx>th Nov.) 

2d Foot (at Bombav). Liout. Thomas J'owcll, 
ftom h.p. 14th K., to' be lieut., rf^Liyiiig •lifl’., v. 
Moore app. paymaster .'iyih F. (iiaui .Sept. (Ml) ; 
Elis. H. W. Stisted to be liiut, by purth., v. l^iwell 
who retires ; and Fred. Connor to be Kns. by purcTi., 
V. Stisted (2I)th do.) 

3d Foot (in Ucn(;a1). Ens. VV. J. Dorchill to be 
lieut., V, Whitworth dec. (10th March); Eiis. R. 
H. Gall to be lieut. by purch., v. Dorchill, whose 
provn. by purrb. has not taken place ; Ens. \V. D. 
Hilton, from ath F.-, to be cns., v. Gall (both Oih 
Nov.) 

4tA Foot (at Madras). Capt. t-'. J. F, Denshire, 
fttMtn 97th F., to be capt, v. Espinasse who exch. 
(5th Oct. 3B). 

6eAFoot(at Bombay). Ens. E.-J. Blnnekley to 
be lieut., V. English dec. (17th Jan. :«)); Ens. G. 
'Finlay, from 3&tn F» to be ens., v. Ulanckley (9th 
Nov), t Lieut. Col. Iliyas Powell, from 40th F., 
to be lieut. col., v. Feanm who exch. (23d Nov.) 

9gh Foot (in Bengel). Lieut. F. Lushington to be 
capt. 1^ parch., v. Hercm who retires ; Enc Wm. 
> Sfcelton,>ftoih44lhF., to be ileut. by pu^ch., v. 
Lushington (txnh 3Dth oct. 38.)— C, S. Ga^or to 


lie ens. without purch., v. Hilton app.^to .3d F. (Uth 
Nov.) 

17^/i Foot (at Bombay). Staff Assist Surg. A. S. 
Thomson to be assist, surg., v. Barnes dec. (23ci 
Nov.) 

18rA Fofd (in Ceylon). Capt. John Grattan, from 
a particiil.nr service, to be capt., v. Richard Dunne, 
w'ho retires upon h.p. unattached; Serj. Maj. D. 
Edwards tt>be ens., v. Caulfield dec. (both 23(1 Nov.) 

2f>rA F(Htt (in Bengal). Assist. .Surg. W. G. Bace, 
M.n., from 4.‘itli F., to be assist, surg., v. Baird who 
cxeh. (2.3d Nov.) 

Wfh Foot (at Madras). O. W. Gray to be cns. 
without purch., v. Finlay app. to fJtli F. |9th Nov.) 

4()fA Ftjttf (at Bombay). Lieut. C. M. Wilson, 
from IKith F., to be lieut., v. Bowen who exch. (9th 
Nov).; IJrev. Col. B. B. Fcaron, from (ith F., to 
be lieut- col., v. Powell who cxch. (2:id Nov.) 

A4th Foot (in lleng.'il). Ens. F. J. C. Fortye, from 
fWth F., to he cns., v. Shelton ])rom. in <)th F. (Hth 
Nov.) ; S. Swinton to be ens. by purch., v. Mit- 
chell ap]i. to !H)th F. |9th do.) 

Aiith Foot (ill Bengal). R. II. Garrett, m.d., to be 
assist. Slug., v. UoherLson dee. (23d Nov.) 

F(M*t (on way to V.D.Land). Ens. C. S. Dick- 
son rn l)c lieut. I«y purch., v. Paget whose prom, 
has not Ukeii place; lOus. G. E. E. W;irburton, 
from lILst F., to uc ens , v. Paget dec. (2d Nov. .3.3.) 

riith Fifoe (at Madras). Eiis. J. A. Skurray. from 
«(ith F., to be cns., v. Holiingsworth who exeb (‘Jii 
Nov.) 

o5th Fttof (.at Madras). Ens. A. H. Harris to be 
lieut. by fuirch., v. Bayly who retires; Georgy 
King to isstais. by purch., v. Han is (both I9lh Oct.) 

oJt.U Foot at Mailras). K»is. Ci. H. Hunt to Ik* 
lieut. by purch., v. Darling prom.; L. ('as.sh1y to be 
ens. by purch., v. Hunt (both 5)th Nov.) 

5«//* Ffjot (in Ceylon). Ens, Richard D.nny to 
lie lieut. bv ))ureh, v. Fcrrar who retires; and J, 
A. a. Petit*/ tube eiLs. by pureli., v. Denny (both 
12th Oci. . 

iKJii Foot (at Madras). Lieut J. Fowlc, from 99th 
F., to 1)0 ticut., V. Ramsbortom who exch. (5th 
Oct. .3a ) 

Hath Foot (in N.S. Wales). Ens. G. D. I*ack to 
be lieut. by purch., v. North who retires; (\ R. 
Maxwell to’ be ens. by purch., v. Pack (Ixilh 19!.h 
Oct).; Ens, 11. A. 1 1 ol lings worth, from .*;4th F., to 
beciLs., V. Skurr.'iy who exch. (1st Nov.); Ens. W. 
11. }lo)mcr, from F., to be ens., v. Maxwcdl 
who exch. (^fldo.) ; Capt. W. li. Chri.stic to he major 
by pureh., v. Bowler who retires ; Lieut. tJ.Steuart, 
from i;itli L. Drags, to be capt. by purch , v 
Chri.slie (both 9ih Nov.) • 

91.v« Fofft (at St. Helena). Cadet F. J. Bayly to tc 
ens. without purch. (MOth Oot. :JH.) 

Qeylon R{flc lirift. R. B. Gwilt to he 2d lieut. by 
purch., V. IJ’iiderw'oocl app. to 95th F. (.'J()lh Oct. .311.) ; 
2d Lieut. N. Fenwick to t-e 1st lieut., v. l»ercy 
dec. («th M;iy); Wm, Bagcncll to be 2d lieut., v, 
Fenwick (2d Nov.) ; Capt. Thos. Bonuor. from 
h.p. un.V.taehod, to be capt.. v. M. Conrady who 
crxeh., ret\ dif (2bt.h Nov.) ; 2d Lieut. Wm Price 
to be lieut., v. Fenwick whose prom., without 
purch., has not taken place (Rth i\l ay) ; 2d Lieut, 
il, C. Bird to be lieut., v. Myliuspruin. (22d May) ; 
2il Li(?ut. N. Fenwick to be 1st l.icut. by purch., 
V. Bird, whose ptom. by purch. has liccn raxtfelleii 
((ilh July; ; 2d Lieut. J. U. Vigors to be 1st lieut. by 
imreh., v. Smith who retires (20th Nov.); Geo. 
l>oFchill to be 2d lieut. by purch., v. Vigors (20th 
do.) 

Rrceef.— Capt. Thomas Bonnor, Ceylon Rifle 
Regt., to be major in nnuy (23th June .33.) 

The date of Lieut. J. H. Shadforih's com]nis<* 
sioQ in the 57th F. is 14lh Feb. 1033, not 1st 
Aug. 1335. 

The date of Camt. Minton's commission In the 
uth Foot has been altered to 4th Dec. lOSii 

INDIA SHlPblN^., 

Oct. 27 . IndiatMt, Giilvtt, from 
uul Mauritius 26th June; at Deal.— 29. Uouar^i^ 
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Booth, from Bombay 2.1(1 June; in the Cly(tc.— 
Calcutiut Bentley, from Bengal 5th June; IndiUt 
Vis, from Batavia 2dJuly ; and Tory t Boss, from 
South Seas; all at Deal.— JEtnat from 
Ascension 18th Aug.; at I’ortsinouth.— 81. HaruJi 
Darrj/, Evans, fmin China 10th May, and Batavia 
24th June; Thointts L'lwrey, Bailey, from China 
Olh July; Tweedy Lawson, from Manilla 5th 
March, Mauritius 28d April, and Cape 2Hth Aug.t 
and Hnpn, Riley, from South Seas; all at Deal. — 
Jenn Grnham, Thornton, from Mauritius lath 
July; off Portsmouth. — Nov. 1. Gintffet Burn, 
from V.D.Land 4th July, and Pernambuco 21st 
Sept.; at Deal. — Thnlia, Graham, from Bengal 13th 
June; off Liverjnxil. —Ho'tffhlf/, Bayly, from Hoin- 
lKiy2dth June; off Portland. — HuhhU, Keljes, from 
Batavia 11th July ; at Flushing — 2. Marf'arel Cm- 
nulf Morris, from Bengal; in the Clyde.— Pm>7, 
Stark, from Bengal i)th June; at Bristol.— 11. N.M. 
S. Dinnn, Ktxipmaii, from Batavia .'«th Aug. ; in 
theTexc'I. - 3. Alfred » Jameson, irom Bengal fith 
June; and /Q/Zc, Fletcher, from Bengal 211 July; 
both at Deal. — 5. Java, Todd, from Bombay 12th 
July; at Dial.— 7. Kntrriirhe, Fearon, from C;'.pe 
4th .Sept.; off Dnvor. - Hi. i'turittdir, Hawks, from 
Batavia l.'lth June, and Mauritius 2Pth July: at 
Cowes. — Cntfi/fder, VVickmaii, from Bombay 2ijth 
July; off I.iv<*rpool. — 21. CluinlinPt Ktinp, from 
Madras 2<itli July, and (^ipc loth Sept. ; off Ports- 
mouth. — Lttrkhi.-i, Ingram, from Bcng;d inh Julv, 
ami Capo 14th Se\>t.; otf Ponzanro. — 2;». r/giOoif, 
Morphew, from New Zf'alaml 2:id April; off IMy- 
moulh. -24. (iillics, fr4im Maititl.i .‘ftith 

May; off l‘;d'n<;nih — Mortthtff SO/r, IJiiton, from 
r«!ylon;id June, and Mauritius loth July ; off Piy- 
nunith — Jti. Srtn iirt't'r, Johnstone, fnni; Bengal 
.*>th June; ofl* IMyinonth. — Tojilr//, Mallory, from 
<'hina loth June;' <vll’ Pe tzance.--Jw.><'/Virt, '\ oung, 
from Bengal 2.'!lh .June: off ditto. — 2". 0»/7/, 

Hlaekley, from Bengal IJH.li July; iilVC.'tpa Char.— 
li.M.S. ltHtilemak»u fnau India; at Ply mouth. 

DifjK/rturr,'!, 

Oct. 4. JuUnun, Parker, for Mauritius; from 
Llanelly.— 7 . Mrrrurj/, Bo- g, for B.itavia and .sin- 
gapoie; from thet'lyde. — Nov. ,*{, li<>!/ulif^t, Ur<M>kc, 
for Singapore (on survey and tli.seovery) ; from 
Deal.— Etf/Zcif, Paul, for China; and iinrrotVf 
Hciulerson, for New South Wales ; both from 
Liverpoed.— 5. Cherub^ Matthews, for Ceylon ; 
from Deal.- Spehntr, S)»enccr, for Cape ; ami 
Copeland, Crawfoid, ri)r China; both fioni Liver- 

F ool . — CnsmndrUt Greig, for Bombay; from the 
!lyde. — (}. Vixen, Pdliner, for thiiic; from Deal. 
— 7. Chrintiyia, Bell, for V.D.Land and N..S. 
Wales; from the (dyde. — M. PI. 'n fur, Matiiiirig, 
for N.S. Wales (witli convicts^ ; fnan Deal. — 
Willintn, Hamlin, for Bombay ; from the (Myde. — 
Jtl. li.M.S. J ilt/, Reeve, for Cape ; from Ply- 
mouth. — lluhe, Anilersim, for Ascension; from 
Deal. — Knropn, Brown, for <'a)ie: from Sivansca. 
— 11. Orivnf, Wales, f(jr N.S. Wales; from Ply- 
mouth. — Ltnd Willinni Henfinrk, Doiitty, iuid 
Pulestiue, .Sim, Ixilh for N.S. Wales; from Ports- 
mouth.— Go/cain/r/, Bell, for Bombay; Cheviot, 
Nichulls, ai'd Appoline, Rogers, both for 1 loliart 
Town ; AntiKHu Packet, Maekuight, for Mauri- 
tius; Persia, Stevens, for t’ape, (Jeylon, and 
Malabar Coast ; Indemnitj/, Uol)erts, for N.S. 
Wales; and P/-i« fx- Thom p.s«m, forditio; 
all from Deal.—Durhesso/Kent, Newby, for N.S. 
Wales; from Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, — Imw' 
retictt, Shaw, for Bengal ; and Rnhert Spers, Loney, 
for Batavia; both from Liverpool.--!:;. Uobarts, 
Eider, for Cafie, Madras, and Bengal; from Por s- 
mouth. — Thmia.» Harrimn, Smith, for .South 
Australia; from Plymouth.— 14. Ortitar, Terry, 
for Mauiitius.— FVanef;.y, Johnston, for Bengal; 
Fairfield, Abbott, for Suutli Australia; Abbotsfvrtl, 
Bruadfoot, for Bombay ; .and Hii(iflnsm/{ nc;«th, 
for Bombay ; all from Liverpool.— 15. Kliza Hay- 
wood, Hey wood, for Ascension and Mauritius; 
from Portsmouth.— Jo/in Harry, RoUwn, for N.S. 
Wales (with convicts); from Sheerness— vf/iV/rrlj;, 
Gill, for N.S. Wales; fnmi Liverpool.— Id. IP Au- 
vergne, Huguet, for .South Australia; from Ply- 
moyxtYu—AuipteituCafitar, Lacey, for N.S. Wales; 
from Deal.— 18. Pyramus, Livesay, for Holmrt 
Tovini and Port Arthur (with convicts); from 
^.heemeas. — llindwt, McGill, for Bengal ; and Trin- 
culo, Rae* for Singapore ; t>oth from Liverpool.— 
18. Lively, Parker, ror Algoa Bay; from Deal. — 
Foma, Purvis, for Batavia ; from Liverpool.— 20. 
Royal Sajwn, Towns, for N.S. Wales ; Tlus Packet, 
Schlrling, for Cape ; and Royal IVUliam, Irvin, for 
lUI from UeaU-*if«ro o/Maiownt Grundy, 


for N.S. Wales; Lady Pawt, Allen, for Batavia; 
Trafalgar, Baxter, for N.S. Wales; and Hittduto, 
Zuilecoiii. for V.D.Land; all from Liverpool. — 
litdimr. Brown, for Rotterdam and Cape; from 
Gravesend — 21. Ariel, Strickland, for Mauritius; 
from Deal.— Gulnarc, Williams, for Penang and 
Singapore; from LiverpcMii. — 22. Mary Imrie, 
Boyd, for Cape aud Mauritius ; from Liverpool. 


rASSItNGERS FROM INDIA. 

Per Tnrkine, from Bengal and Cape ; Mrs, Bry- 
ant; Mrs. and Miss Mackay; Miss Tucker; Miss 
Harwood; Rev. George Peerce; Major Mackinnou, 
42d Bengal N.I. ; Liinit. Bryant. (iHth do.; Ens. 
W'alsh, I4th do.; O. VVatermeyer, E.sii. ; H. Maling, 
Ksq.; J. Wiiiscr, Esep ; Master Farciuharson ; A. 
Mackay, Estj. ; Capi. Stockenstrom, I i cut. -governor 
of Chipc of Good Hope; Ur .SUqdieiison, 11. M. 
.•Uth regt. (passenger from the Duke of Sortham- 
berland) ; Lieut. Wood, 20th Madras N.I. (ditto) ; 
Lieut. Rattray, H.M. ’!2d regt. — (J. Staniforth, 
Estp, (\S. , was lauded at the t:.ipe). 

Per Clnndwe, from Madras and Cape: ^sce our 
last number, p. 24(i) — adilitional ; Mrs. .Melvitinoti, 
wife of Dr. McKinuon, B.M.S.; two Mbses Gor- 
don; Master and Miss Nisber, cliilciren of H. Nis- 
iMft, Estj , B.C.S. ; also the following passengers 
from the I)u7c,; ifXurthuniU’rlnnd: Mr>. Conway ; 
Mrs. Husliby ; Mrs. Parr. and four ebildren; K. B. 
Sewell, Es<|., M. C. S. ; Lieut. Pair, H..\I. .Wtli 
regr. ; an or)--han child of Licnit. f.'orlicdd’s.— (Col. 
and Mrs. \\ ('st, and Capt. C. B. Lindsay, were 
lauded .ir the Capei. — Capt. C. Dalryuiple and Mr. 
RitcJiie died at sea. 

Per CJrefir, from V.D.I.and: Mrs. Burn .and 
child; Mr. and Mrs. Jaii>t-.s ('orbelt : two Misses 
Pow.Il; Mr. P.)Well; Mr. Bell; Dr. iv4>e:ir. 

Per Pekoe, from Miuiilla: John Wise, Esq., 
incirlumi ; Miss Lauroy. (Mrs. Lanroy died at 
sea.) 

r,.tpeetrd. 

Per Arbi lies, from Ceylon : (’apt. Egerton, 8dth 
regU; (’uid. Ea.son; Lieut. Fcmvick, (list regt.; 
Dr. Blake; Mr. Wtuhaiu. 

Per Ahhertvn, from Bengal (additional): Mrs* 
Trotter and cliihl; — Trotter, F.sep, C.S. 

Pur Isabella, from Bengal : L. Carmichael, Esq. 

Per Ariadne, from Bengal : Capt. Codrington ; 
Lieut. Carter. 

Per Malcolm, from Beng.al : Mrs. 1/iddle ; R. 
Richardson, Esq., C..S. ; Col. Tuite, .‘id L.Drags. ; 
Dr. i.angstnff. Senior Mcinlier of the Medical 
Brninl; Lieuts. Grant and Kieliardson, (i2d N.I. 

Per Upton Castle, from Bengal ; Capt. Buchan* 
11. N.; Messrs. R. .and E. Edwards. 

Per Childe Harold, from Bombay; The Lord 
Bishop of Madras, for Cann:inore; Mrs. Lorra- 
daile aud 3 children ; Mrs. EcKford and 3djtto ; Mrs. 
.Sproulu aud twr* ditto; Mrs. Blowt'rs and four 
ditto; Capt. Grant, 4th L. Drags.: J. Buidianan, 
Esq., C..S.; Lieuts. Hogg and Wardalc; Lieut. 
Wemyss, engineers; II. Borradaile, Esq., for the 
Mauritius; Licul. Jacob, engineers, fur the Cape, 


rASSRNC.FltS TO INDIA. 

Per UidartM, for Cnpe, Madras, i&c. (additional) : 
Miss Entoff and governess. 

Per Lord Lnwther, for Madras and Calcutta ; Mr. 
and Mrs. Dalrymplc; Capt. and Mrs. \\ hite; Capt, 
.and Mrs. Ilafvty ; Dr and Mrs. Mainlyn; Mrs. 
Col. C:olebr(X}ke; Misses Earle, Kingston, and 
.Shute; Capts. (’olton and Beane; Lieuts. Scott, 
Wheatflcld, Swinton, and Margory; Messrs. Tay- 
lor, Trevor, Crewe, C. Williams, A. Williams, 
Pogson, McDowell, Simpson, Gerrard, Rawson, 
G:unhle, McCoy, Walsh, Sadler, Strabensee, 
Nicklc, Hobhouse, Aniirsley, and Wilde. 

Per Kuphratee, for Cape: Mr. and Mrs. Free- 
man ; Maj. Parlby and family ; two Mrs. Steins.— 
For Bombay: Mrs. Armstrong and niece; Capts. 
Fisher and Gidley ; Mr. Farquliarson ; Misses PiU 
kington and Sprey. 

Per Elennora, for Bengal: Mr. Campbell; Mr. 
and Mrs. Penklth; Mr. and Mrs. Smithers; Mr* 
J. Smithers. 

Per Andromache, for N.S. Wales: Mr, and MT8» 
Rodd ; Mr. and Mrs. White; Mr., Mrs., and Miss 
McIntosh; Mrs. Glassonand two daughters; Mr. 
and Mrs. Rowley; Dr. and Mrs. Buchanan; Mr., 
Mrs., and Miss Street; Capts. HolUogswortb and 
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Oldefy. R.N.; Mt. and MSm ftollln^rth 5 Dr. J. 
Douglas: Mem. G. and T. Alflop, Bowling, Mur- 
ray^ Cook, Moon, Gadsden, Haley, Walker, and 
Jawsoni Master White. 

PerJuiiet^ for V.D. Lanil ami N.S. Wales: Mr. 
and Mrs. Solomons*. Messrs. Lester, Bn)wti, Lee, 
Williams, Dwyer, Ilea, Harper, Turney, and Day. 

Per Orient, for N.S. Wales: Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Walker and two children; Mr. and Mrs. E. 
Walker: l^r. and Mrs. Williams; Mrs. Hearn: 
Mrs. Green and daughter; Mr. and Mrs. Welch; 
Mr. and Mrs. Dawson and six children ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Heather; Messrs. Jones, Cobham, Skecte, 
Cotton, Ford, Pearse, Keutietly. ShcrrilF, Piilllott, 
Thain, Grant, White, Vaughan, and Shepherd. 

Per Royal George, for N.s.Wales : Mr. McArthur 
and party. 

Per AppoKne, for V.D.Land: Mrs. Bryan; Mrs. 
Fortesciic; Dr. and Mrs. Hobson; two Messrs. 
Camiibcll: two Messrs. Steiglitz; Mr. Macready; 
Mr. Kinncar. 


MlSCRl.r.ANKOUS NOTICES. 

The Abfrarriit, from Muscat to Java, was totally 
destroyed by fire 2d Sept : 14 of the crew saved, 
and arrived at Bombay ; the remainder and 50 pas- 
sengers burnt. 

The Blake, from China, is detained at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and the captain and oflicers com- 
mitted (for cruelty to the crew) to be sent home for 
trial. 

The Reyina, Kruse, from Gothenburg to the 
East-Indies, has put back leaky, with considerable 
damage, and part of the cargo thrown overboard, 
and roust discharge the remainder, having been on 
shore in the Channel. 

Falmouth, 2flrt Nov . — ** The Ijorkim, Ingram, 
from Calcutta to London, which put into this port 
yesterday leaky, was surveyed this morniug, and 
commenced discharging her cargo: two lighter 
loads have been taken out, and notwithstanding 
four pumps are kept going, the water in the hold 
has not lessened. She has been in consequence run 
on the ground above Green Bank and Flushing 
Quays.’* 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIHTH.S. 

26. At Chatham, the lady of K. Tritton, 
Esq., Bengal medical service, of a d.’iughter. 

Xfju. 10. At Boulogne, the lady of Major A. 
Champain, of a son. 

1,3. At Pittchet Rectory, the lady of the Rev. 
Wm. Money of a son. 


3IARKIAGF.S. 

S^, 27 . In London, E. Hobson, si.d., of 
Hobact Town, V. D. Land, to Margaret, second 
daughter of J. Adamson, Esq., of Walbrook. 

Oet. 18. At Kenilworth. Robert Gouger, Esq., 
of Adelaide, South Australia, to Sarah, eldest 
daughter of James Whittem, Esq., of the former 
place. 

f30. At St. Mary’s, Islington, Josqih R’oodnian, 
I^q., of Leighton, Bedfordshire, to Mary Hope, 
elder daughter of John Cowie, Esq., of Highbury 
Place. 

31. At Edinburgh, William Lavi^, Esq., of the 
Ma^as civil service, to Elizabeth Ancram. second 
daughter of John Hay, Esq., late a member of the 
Medkal Board, Madras. 

hretf.2. At Gla^ow, John C. Rowlatt, Esq., of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, to Henrietta, youngest 
dau^ter of the late Capt J. Brooke Samson, lion. 
E.I. company’s service, of Dibdcn, Hanu. 

ff. Capt. P. D. Bingham* R.N., to Jane, widow 
of the late Capt. Howard, of the Hon. Company's 
European Regiment, Bengal. 

A George Williams Bishop, Esq., 7l8t regt., 
Bengal army* to Mary Ann Romer, eitlest daugh- 
ter of the late Lieut. Col. Meadows, of H.M. 15th 

13. At J^lymonth, James Hamlyn, Esq., Madras 
medhoal estabilshminit, to Cl^lotto HelTing, eldest 
daughter of the late Capt. W* Bennett, E.L 
4::oinpeiiyiiifrrtee4 


InteUigeuce. [Dec. 

— At Brlf^ton, Cotonol Creagh, c.n., to Mark: 
Elizabeth, relict of the late James Vaughan, Esq., 
Madras civil service. 

15. At St. Giles’s, Camberwell, Major Cruik- 
shank, Hon. E.l.(’om pony’s service, to Eliza King 
Josephine, youngest daughter of the lute Joseph 
Bothainley, Esq., of Camberwell. 

20. At St. Peter’s Church, Walworth, L. Wink- 
le, Esq., of fiirchin-laiieand Camljerwell, to Julia 
Mary, daughter of William Corbett, Esq., of Gros- 
venor-street, formerly of Brixton. 

Lately. At Muflf Church, county Donegal, 
Ireland, A. Grant, Esq., of Calcutta, to Eliza, 
eldest daughter of F. Hamilton, Esq., of London- 
derry. 

— At Cheltenham, David Robertson, Esq., of 
the Hon. E.1. Company’s civU servit'e, eldtsst son 
of Mnj. Robertson, to Eliza, eldest daughter of John 
C. Hickson, Esq., of Gardincrs’-place, Dublin. 

— At Livert>oo], .S. R. Pa.slcy, E.sq.. merchant, 
of Dublin, to Amelia Anastatia, only daughter of 
of the late Geii. Freer, of Fort Williuni, Bengal. 


DEATHS. 

Junel. Aged 26, on board tlie Colombo, cm the 
passage to Rengal, E. S. Northinorc, Esq., only 
surviving son of Thomas Northmore, Esti., of 
Cleeve. 

Any. 1. Drowned, at the entrance of the river 
Hooghly, in the ship Huj Witire, on his return 
from Imliz, Mr. Edward Parbury, youngest son of 
the late Charles Parbury, Esq., of .Seymour-place, 
in hi.s llltli year. 

2. Ernsztine, w'lfeof C\ B. Rodwell, E.sq., on her 
passage to Adelaide. 

16. At sea, on board the Duke of MnrthttnAer^ 
land, on Bie passage from Madras, Lieut, (^orfiejd, 
H.M. 62d regt. ; also, on the 23d, Mrs. Corfield and 
her infant child. 

Sept. 2. At sea, on Ixvurd the Clandine, on the 
passage to the Cape of Good Hope, Capt. W. H. C. 
X)alrymi>te, master attendant and marine store- 
keeper at Mmiras. 

Off. 20, At Hereford, in his 22d year, J. L. Tay- 
lor, Esq., of the Bombay N.I., and third son 
of the late f.:hanct?llorof that Diocese. 

22. At sea, on board the Cluadlne, on the passage 
from India, Mr. Ritchie. 

2«J. At Garlinge, near Margate, Harriet Clemen- 
tina, dau;;hter of (Japt. Alex. A. Younge, of the 
East-liuliu Company’s late St. Helena regiiueut» 
agetl IJ. 

:jo. After a long and protrarled illness, at his house 
in Duke-srreet, Portland-plaee, Maj. Gen. William 
Brooks, of the Hon. East-lnclla Company's ser- 
vice. 

'Son. 4. In St James’s-street, Lieut. Col, John 
Gillespie, of the Hon. E. I. Company’s service, in 
his Btitli year. 

— At Abb^ Foregate, Shrewsbury, in his flOth 
year, General Robert Philliiis, of the Hon. E. 1. 
Company’s Bengal army* lie was senior officer itf 
the Company’s service, and distinguished himself 
in several actions in India. 

5. At Tonbridge Wells, Sir Edwanl Colebiaoke, 
Bart., in his 76th year. 

8. In Dcvonshire-strect, Portland- place, aged 75, 
Mary, widow of John Cotton, Esq., of Devonshlre- 
Btreet, and of Welwyn, Herts. 

14. At Mauchline Manse, Gavin Hamilton, Esq., 
late of the Hon. East-India Company’s service. 

— Capt. Walter Williams Rees, late of the Ben- 
gal army. 

1& At Paris, the Right Hon. Robert Cutlar 

S isson, her Maiesty's Judge Advocate GeneiaL apd 
[.P. for the Stewartry of Kircudbright, North 
Britain. 

17 . At Stmiehouse, aged 25, of eonsumptlori, M, ' 
D. C. Boden, Esq., son of the late Mq}. Bodan, and- 
nephew to the late Col. Boden. 

13. At Hanunersmith, of apofdexy, W^kaM 
Bid well. Esq., formerly 6f the Hon. B.T. Com- 
pany's service, aged 53. 

22. At Cleasby, near Darlb^itpnu CSPt* Wny,;,of 
the Hon. Eait ladia Company's BaPd4 
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P.C./fEHofcpi-iintf cMf, or manujheturert* prie^ t A. advance (per cent,/ on the eame g 
u.dieeount (p^ cent,) on the eames N.D. tio denuind.-^Thc bazar mound ie equal to IB lb. 2 os. 2 
dre., and UHibasar mounds equal to 111 ) ftuitorp nuiunde. Goods sold bp SfuRupeoe B. mds. produce 
5 to 8 /wr cent, more than when sold bp Ct. Rupees F. mds.—The Madras Candy is equal to fiOUBb. The 
Surat Candy is equal to 746^ lb* The Pecul ie equal to 133i lb. The Corge ie ^ pieces. 


Rs.A, 

Anehcnra Co.*8Rs. cwt. lii 


CALCUTTA, Aug. 30, 1838. 


Coala B. md. 0 

Copper Sheathing, 18-:i2 . . F. mil. 84 

Braalers’, do. :i5 

— — Ingot do. 82 

Old Gross do. .‘t'l 

Bolt do. 4H 

Tile do. ;il 

Nails, assort do. 8.) 

Peru Slab Ct-Rs. do. 31 

i— ’ Russia Sa.Rs. do. -> 

Copperas .... do. 

Cottons, chintz pee 

— — Muslins do. 

Yarn 1« to I70 inos. 

Cutlery, Bnc lAD. 

Glass 2oto3llD. 

Ironmongery 8uD. — 

lloaiery, cotton 141). — 

Ditto, silk 231). — 


8 ftd, 1!) 6 

Iron, Swedish, sq. 

.Co.’sRs. F.md. 

5 6 (4 

5 

8 

6 — 12 4 

fiat . .. . 


6 6 — 

5 

0 

64 — 0 1 1 

; English, sq. 


3 1 — 

3 

4 

4 — 34 12 

flat.... 


3 0 — 

3 

3 

3 — 35 13 

Bolt 


2 13 — 

2 15 

4 — .32 8 

Sheet 


5 2 — 

6 

0 

6 — .33 11 

; Nails 


9 8 — 

14 

8 

0 — 5.3 6 

, — Hoops 


4 14 - 

5 

7 

8 — .32 8 

• Kentledge.. 


1 6 — 

1 

4 


2 3 — 


.pee. ;) I) 
1 0 


38 4 
38 9 

~7 
9 0 
2 14 
I) li 
2<)1). 
to P.C. 
.kil). 
251). 
45U. 


Lead. Pig... F.ind. 7 9 — 7 11 

I unstamped do. 7 6 — 7 7 

i Millinery 15 D. — 25 D. 

Shot, patent bag 8 8 — 4 8 

ISpelter Ct.Rs. F. iml. 6 5 — 67 

Stationery ;ii) D. — 46 D. 

Steel, English (U.Rs. F. md. 5 12 — 0 0 

Swedish do. 6 3 — 69 

iTIii Plates Sa.Rs. boxs 16 0 — 17 0 

\V(M)ilens, Broad cloth, fine ..yd. 4 12 — li 8 

coarse and middling.... 0 14 — 4 4 

Flannel fine 1 U — I 7 


BOMBAY, Septembers, 183S. 


Rs. 

Anchors cwt. 10 @ 

Bottles, quart doz. 1 — 

1 'oals ton 6 — 

Copper, Sheathing, 16-32 ....cwt. 66.8 

— Tliick sheets or Brazer's. .do. 61 

— Plate bottoms do. 64 

— — Tile do. 48 

Cottons, Chintz, &c., — 

— Longcloths 

— Mubins 

— — Yarn, Nos. i^) to 60 .... lb. 6.7 — 

— ditto, Nob. 7(1 to 166 6.11 — 

('utlery, table P. (L 

Karthenware 60 A. 

Glass Ware 46 1). 

Hardware P. C. 

Hosiery, half hose P. C. 


Rs- I R». Rs. 

14 Iron, .Swedish St. candy 58 — 

1.8 English do. 46 — 41 

12 Hoops cwt. 16 — — 

- Nails do. 16 — 12 

— Sheet do. 10.8 — • 

— Roil for bolts St. candy 40 — 41 

— [ do. for nails do. 55 — — 

— i Lead, Pig cwt. 11 — 11.8 

I Sheet.. ..do. 12 — 

pMillinery 25D. — 

0.13 Shot, patent cwt. 13 — 14 

1.1 Si>e1tet do. 12 — 

— I Stationery 40D. — 

«*— - { Steel, Swedish tub 10 11 

{.Tin Plates box 16 — • 

— I| Woollens, Dro.ad cloth, fine ..yd. 4 — 

■j coarse 2 — 

— Flannel, fine..... 1.8 — — 


CANTON, June 26, 1838. 


Drs. DrsJ 

Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds piece 3 (5^ 6 1 '.Smalts 

i.— i Longcloths do. 4 — 

— Muslins, 26 yds do. 

— - Cambrics, 48yd8 do. 5 — 

Handkerchiefs do. Ij — 

Yam, Nos. 16 to 56 pecul 36 — 

Iron, Bar do. 3 — 

— Rod .do. 5 

Lead, Pig do. 6 — 


Drs. Drs. 

pecul 45 @ 55 

5.1 Steel, Swcilish tub .3.7— — 

[Woollens, Broadcloth yd. 1.16— L3S 

do. ex super yd. 2.5 — — 

Camlets, at Whampoa pee. 20—29 

Do. at Liiitin do. 26 — 2r 

Long Ells do. 9} — 11 

Tin, Straits... pecul 17— 171 

[Tinplates box 8— 9 


61 


SINGAPORE, Jul)) 19 , 1838 . 


D|s._pri. I 


Anchors pecul 7f@ 9 

Bottles HKi 34 — 

Coi^ Nalls and Sheathing pecul 34 — 

CoM^tMiuhipollams, 24yd... 33-36 pcs. 2 — 

Ditto 24 46-44 do. 2^ — 

Longdolhs 38 to40 36-36da 31 — 

— — . - do. do.... ..46-43 do. 4i — 

do* do. •■••••45-^ do. 5 


Cotton Hkfs. iroit. Battick, dble.* 
do. do Pullicat . 


— QreyBhirtiiigillo.da 36-36 do. .3)— 44, 

—^ Prints, 7*8^9^ single cdonrs do. 2 — ^ 

— — — — two colours do. 24 — 3 , 

Turkey reds do. 6 — " 


Drs. Drs. 
corge 4 @ 54 

, „w. UM doi? 14-3 

— - Twist, Grey mule, 20 to 60 . -pecuUS — 58 

24 Ditto, ditto, higher numbers, .do. — 

' — r J)itto, Turkey red, N6.30to50. -do. 115 — 137 

Cutleiy 40 per cent, dise, 

Iron, Swedish pecul 4.} — 5 . 

English do. 33 — 44 

Nan, rod do. 4 44 

' Sheet dow 7 — 8 


.. .iijp - . ( . ..do* 3 — 0 |pie«i * — •« 

-^CaiiAirie, l9T4s.tiy 48to44 •• pcs. 14 - 24 WooUens, Long Ells .i)cs. 6 - » 

Uppili, JO '**' * - “ 


. 40 -. 4 ? ...do. 1 |— Uj 


Spelter pecul 64- — 

Steel ....v*'*'!*.! 44 — 5‘ 


. Bombaietti . 


.da 5 41 


N.S.yoL.S7rNo.l08. 


( 8 X) 
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OahtOta, Auit», 1838^al«of JapoiMU. Long- 
GdntNr!cs. Lappetf, and LftppetScatfs. have 
made to considerable extent during the week, 
without, however, any alteration in prices. Mulls 
and Book Muslins are in little or no enquiry. 
Turkey Ked Cloth and Chintzes continue in steaciy 
demand in this market. There are accounts in 
town from Miraporc, that all kinds of Chintzes, 
and in fact most kinds of Coloured Goods, had 
risen considerably, but this will not at present 
materially affect this market, as there is just now 
no way of transmitting them to Mirzapore in any 
quantity. A fair business in White Mule Twist 
hm been dme at unaltereil prices. Orange Vara 
is rather advancing, but other colours are without 
change. Woollens : very little doing in this staple, 
and we cannot t^xpect a revival of deniantl to any 
extent until after the holidays. The price of Old 
a nd Tile Copper has advanced about 4 to (i ans. per 
md., but In the latter there have been no transac- 
tions, as holders are demanding a further advance. 
Spelter has again advanced 2 ans. per md. Consi- 
derable transactions have been made in Iron, but 
at prices which shew no alteration in previous rates. 
Bottles have fallen considerably, and there is no 
donand for them. 

Madins, July 4, ]838.^The only whcdosales of 
Europe articles reported, are of two small invoices, 
one or Oilmanstores at prime cost, and the other of 
French Millinery at !;> per cent, advance. In Beer 
and other articles there has been little or nothing 
doneu Metals: except a few candies of Iron Rose 
Nails, of 11 t.i> .3 iiitmes, which were sold at 9.‘l and 
105 Rs. per candy, we have not heard of any other 
wholesale, though Iron, Spelter, &c. are in fair 
request. Cotton Piece Goods, the stock increasing. 
Twist, abundant. Woollens and Hosiery selling 
Ihrni prime cost to 10 advance. Saddlery unsale- 
able. Stationery at a discount. Cutlery and Iron- 
mongery from 5 to lU and 1.9 per cent, advance. 
Flannel selling at 7 to 12 annas per yard. Earthen- 
ware at prime cost 

Bombay, Saja.B, 1033. — Metals: the importations 
of English Bar Iron this season havehetni ino<lerate. 
The stocks of Nail HckIs in first bands are smalt, 
but the consumption is limited. Sheet Iron of good 


siaes enquired for, at Rs. 10k per cwt., and at pto- 
ient the baaaar b blif vitber barely auppHedi Tkb 
stock of Hoop Iron is estimated at about 60 tchis. 
ImporiatloDs of Spelter from England have been 
very short, but the high prices have attracted the 
notice of R)>eculatorB at Calcutta. Stocks of Steel, 
both faggot and tub, are moderate. Prices of Pig 
Lead have been maintained, and the article is In 
fair demand for the .Arab an Coast. Sheet Lead is 
in no demand , and is at all times but In very limited 
use. Prices of Red Lead are advancing; the stock 
is small. The demand for Copiier is inactive, parti* 
culatly for the uninanufactui^ kinds, which are ia 
no enquiry. 

Singapore, July 1‘), 1IJ.38. — No importations of 
I*lain, Printed, and Coloured Cotton Goods since 
our last. The demand for these articles continues 
rather dull, and the transactions during the week 
have not lieen extensive. Cambrics are still enquire 
for, and about 2U cases have been sold at dols. 22 to 
24'. per case: middling and fine qualities in no 
demand. L<mgcIoths have been in rather better 
demand this week. Grey Shirtings also continue in 
demand, but at low prices. Jaconets in no demand. 
Prints, suitable styles, continue to be much wanted. 
Twist, Grey Mule, in more demand, chiefly owing 
to the advance in Opium, which induces theptidlrafs 
now leaving to take less Opium and more Twist 
and Cotton Goods than they have done in any pre- 
vious trip this year. Coloured Goexis also in 
better reqiiest. Woollens continue without enquiiy. 
Metals : English Flat Bar Iron, no. import^iona 
since our last ; stock moderate. Nail-rod, saleable 
at quotaitions. .Swedish Flat Bar, none, and a 
small sumiiv wanted at quotations. Pig Lead, none, 
and 4(N) io AM) peculs wanted at quotations. Spel- 
ter, non#, and wanted at 64 dols. per pecuL .Steel, 
the market well supplied, and retailing at quota- 
tions. Tin Plates, seldom wanted. C.'opper Nails 
anti Sheathing, the market supplied. Cutlery and 
Hardwaae, the market overstocked. Earthenware 
without'enquiry, and stock large. 

Can tom* Jm«c 26, ltt38. — White and Greylxmg- 
cloths cbnlinue in good demand, but mof^t otlicr 
articles of British Manufacture have a tendency to 
decline in prices, and little business is going on. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta, Sept, 22. 1838. 


Ctoveniment Securities. 


Buy. Sell. 
Sa. Rs. 


f Transfer Loan ofl 
Stock 1 xg35_3(; interest pay- >prcm. 15 0 14 0 
I able ill England • • ) per cent. 


. iiii to Number P“ 

Third or Bombay, 5 per cent.* -prem. 2 12 
4 per cent disc. Co*s Rs. 3 0 


2 8 
2 4 
4 8 


Bank Shares. 

BankofBengal(Co.R8.4,()00) Prem* *3,12.9 a 3,ino 
Uolon Bank, Pm.(Co.IU.I,000) { ^ J j|}j!{ 


Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills, dmonths 8 per cent. 
Ditto on govOTiment and salary bills 4 do. 
Interest onloans on govt, paper .... 5 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London, at 6 montha* sight— to buy, Ss. l|tf. to 
. tosellfifc^kd. to 8t. 3(1. per Sa. Rupee. 


Madras, July 4, 1838. 

Non Remittable Loon of 8th Aug. 1885, live per 
cent 1 to 6 prem. 

Ditto ditto last five per cent *-AI prem. 

Ditto ditto Old four per cent.->i disc. 

Ditto New four per cent^—i disc. 

ISroRlpne Bood»^ disc. 

Exchange. 

On LondoBvnt 8 months— to buy, 8i* Id. ; to sell. 
Is. illd. per Madras Rupee. 


Bombay, SepU S, 1838. 

Exchanges. 

Bills on London, at 6 mo. sight, 2s. Ojd. to 28. Old. 
per Rupee. 

On Calcutta, at 30 days' sight, 100.12 to 101.4 Bom- 
bay Rs. per IfK) Co.*8 Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days' sight, 100 to 100.12 Borabgy 
Re. per 1(N> Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

6 per cent. Loan of 1822-23 Bom. Rs. ’ 

Ditto of 1026-26, lUB to 111.8 per ditto— scared in 
the market. 

Ditto of 1820-30, 111.12 to 112 per ditto. 

4 per cent. Loon of 1A32-33, 106 to 106.4 per do. 

Ditto of lffi)5 36, (Company’s Rs.) 90.8 to mhf do. 

6 per Cent. Transfer Loan of 1834*35, 115 to 115.8 
Bom. Us.— none for sale. 


Singapore, July 19, 1838. . . v 

Exchanges. 

On Ixmdon— Navy and Treasury Bills. 10 to 30 
days' sight, 4 b. 31^ to 4s. 4d. per Sp. Dot. ; private 
Bills, with shipping documents, 6 itKX xfght, 
4 b. 6d. per do.; Ditto, with ditto, 3 ma sight, 
4s. 4d. per do. 

Canton, June 26, 

Exchanges, dec. 

On London, 6 mo. sight, 4s.5d. to 4g.7d. per Sp.Dol. 
On Bengal.— Company's Bills, 30 days, 210 Co.'»R8. 
per 1(10 Sp. Dols. — Private Bills, 30 days. — 
Co.'s Rs. per ditto, none. 

On Bombay, Private Bills— no transactions. 

Sytee Sliver at Llntin, 6i to 7 per cent. prem. 

The E.li«Compaay Agents have nltere^Uheiy een. 
dition for advances on consignments, making the 
exchange at 4s. 7d. per dollar and paying half in 
cash and half in bills on the Supreme Government. 
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SHIPS DESTINED FOR INDIA, AND THEIR PROBABLE 
TIME OF SAILING. 



FOR 

BENGAL. 


Indiana 


Dec. 6, 1838. 

jRosaUnd 

350 .... 

... Fonrose 

Dec. 6. 

Thomas Lowry 

410 .... 

.. Hulley 

Dec. 10. 

Kyle 

>.... 331 .... 

.. Fletcher 

Dec. 15. 


FOR MADRAS AND BENGAL. 


Severn 


... Wake 

Dec. 8. 

Larkins 

700 .... 

.. Ingram 

Jan. 10, 1839. 

FOR 

MADRAS, HEN GAL, AND CHINA. 

Lord Lowther 

1424 .... 

.. Afarquis 

Dee. 1, 1838. 

Abercrombie Robinson .... 

1400 .... 

... Scott 

Jan. 20, 1839. Gravesend. 


FOR 

MADRAS. 


Claudine 

500 .... 

... Kemp 

Jail. 20. Portsmouth. 

FOR MADRAS, 

STRAITS, AND CHINA. 

Marquis Camden 

1400 .... 

... Gribble 

l-’eb. 15. 

General Kyd 

1400 .... 

.. Jones 

March 1. 


FOR 

BOMBAY. 


JEuphrates^ 

650 .... 

... Buckham 

Dec. 1,18.38. Portsmouth. 

Tnumph* 

600 .... 

.. Green 

Dec 10. Portsmouth. 


FOR HOMBAY AND CHINA. 


Maria (steam) 

4(50 .... 

.. Black 

Dec. 1. 

Ann 

800 .... 

.. Griffith 

Dec. 23. 

Thomas Coutts 

1365 .... 

. Warner 

Jan. 15, 1839. 


FOR 

CEYLON. 


Agrippina 

.... 350 .... 

., Rodgers 

Dec. 10, 1838. 

Tigris 

550 .... 

.. Symons 

Jan. 10, 1839. 


FOR HOBART TOWN. 


Mary Ann (Gov. stores) 

... 350 

.. Marshall 

Dec. 5, 1838. 

VihUia 

.... 360 .... 

.. Terry 

Dec. 15. 


FOR NEW 

SOUTH WALES. 



.... 597 .... 

.. Neatby 

Dec. 3. Plymouth. 

, 

.... 382 .... 

.. King 

Dec. 5. 

Mellish 

.... 424 .... 

.. Jones 

Dec. 8. 

Argyle 

.... 570 .... 

.. Gateiiby 

Dec. 10. Plymouth. 

Ann 

.... 650 

.. Murray 

Dec. 15. 

Honduras 

.... 380 .... 

.. Weller 

Dec. 20. 

FOR 

CAPE AND 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Rojdturgh Casde 

.... 600 ..... 

Cumberland ... 

Jun. 7, 1839. Plymouth. 


FOR SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

'WtSLiam Hryan 312 Roman Dec. 1, 1838. 

JBtfcA:t7t^l^ams^tre(ll-M Coms.)1400 Moore Dec. 2. Gravesend. 

Ganges 430 MacConnell ... Dec. 3. 

CUi/ of Addaide 350 Chesser Dec. 15. 

WUliamHmris 84^ Terry Dec 15. 

FOR SWAN RIVER. 

MontretA 308 Stewart Dec. 7. Plymouth. 

JSSfeanoi^^.. 400 Holdemess Dee. 24. 

* Touching at the Cape. 


OVERLAND MAILS fur INDIA. 

Thr'aM lliallt'for Egypt and India iirill be despatched from, the General-Post-OlRce on Satuhlar. 
. the Sid of December. 




the three first days, prices ruling l^d. to 3(1. under 
July rates for Congou, Twankay, Hyson, Pekoe, 


and Caper, ^whilst Gunpowder and Imperial main- 
tjdned their greater currency : .but on the fourth 
day buyers finding that the merchants would not 
sumnit to a further reduction, and the stocks held 


by them getting low, and no other sale taking 
place untu January next, caused them to come 
forward more freely, and the demand since then 
has been extensive for Congou, Twankay, Hyson. 
Young Hyson, and Hyson Skin, for actual con- 
sumption, which improved Id., so that the rates of 
those, when compared with the liisi sale, exhibit 
a fall of tmly Id. to Ud.; a speculative demand 
during the last few days sprung up for common 
Congou ; Gunpowder and Imperial have sold 
briskly ; the high rates at which llohea was taxed, 
and the competition it met with from common 
Congou, checked the demand, and very little was 
sold i Black Leaf, Orange ami Flowery Pekoe of 
ord. to raid, descriptions were taken very sparingly, 
although offered at mixicrate rates, the lietter 
kinds sold well at good prices : Canifioi, Pouchong, 
Sou<^ong, Hung Muey, and Caper, met with a 
dull sale at low prices. 

Indigo . — The following is Messrs. Putry and 
Pasteur’s refiort of the result of the October public 
sales, which commenced ou the 2d, and closed on 
the 24th. 

**The quantity declared for sale was ll,r64 
chests. Previous to, and during the sales, l,7.'i4 
chests were withdrawn. The declaration of so 
large a sale produced at first an unfavourable im- 
pression on the market, and it was the general 


and defective qualities were heavy at ftom last 
sale’s prices to :id. disaiunt. The sale proceeded 
with considerable spirit at about those rates during 
the four days, whicli in the first fortnight were 
not Interfered with by the Jews’ holidays; and 
during this Interruption a eonsiderable proportion 
of the quantity bought in by the .proprietors was 
eagerly taken by private contract. 

** Previous to the re-opening of the sale, ac- 
counts from Calcutta of the lyth July reached 
us, representing the crop as being in a precarious 
stale, and several importers were induce to with- 
draw some of their marks, and to give additional 


dlin^ and good sorts for shipping, which were be- 
coming rather scarce, and which in many instances 
brought an advance of (id. on the July prices, or 
3il. on the rates established in the first put of the 
sale. c:on«uming qualities have, throughout the 
s.nle, been in good demand from last sale’s prices 
to 3d. advance. 

“ Madras were neglected, and the few lots of 
gooii quality went at .3d. to (id. advance on the last 
sale; the remainder was bought in at about ^ to 
3d. above the July rates. Oudes were chi^y 
bought in at about 3d. advance^ 

** Of the quantity withdrawn, about 850 chests 
remain in the hands of the proprietors. About 
2.IIIH) chesitM have been bought in, leaving 9,000 
chests aersially disposed of.” 

The deliveries from the 1st January have ex- 
ceeded tliese of last year by 6,000 chests. 
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INDEX TO VOL. XXVIL 


PART L— ORIGINAL AND SELECT PAPERS, &c. 


Aborigines, incorrect report on, eifiS. 

Abors, a liill tribe in Assam, 1 1 1. 

Abu Soffian, a Koreisli chief, lo — his con- 
version by Mohammed, 15. 

Acca, battle between tlic Ilomaiis and 
Moslems in the sea of, 3*2 1 . 

Adam {Mr,) and native education, 181. 

Affghanistan, sketch of the political state 
of» '77* 3t>o — characters of its rulers, 
309 — see also Cabul, 

Agra, famine at, 2. 

Agriculture in Assam, 107. 

Akalysks of Easteuk Works; — The 
Darrat al Mokallalah, 10 — the Story of 
Tamiin Ansari, 134 — the lieharistan 
of Jami, a 1 4 — the Book of Victories, 
3 'b'. 

Anecdotes, Persian, 214. 

Aniar, the romance of, 57 — his life, 58 — 
poetry from, 59. 

AnHochus, the Greek, allusions made to, 
in the inscriptions of India, 92, 209, 271. 

Antiquities 2X Goa, 30 — in Assam, loB. 

Appa Saheb, llaja of Nagpore, treacher- 
ous conduct of, 48. 

Ara&fc, romances from the, 57— first trans- 
lation of the Bible into, O'l. 

Arcot, origin of, 22. 

Army, Indian, gallantry displayed by a 
portion of, at the battle of Seetabuldee, 
48 — native bdnkas and swindlers in, 94 
—force from, ordered againstCabul,265. 

Asia, Central, route from, to British In- 
dia, 28— the great Dooranee monarchy 
In, 300 — states of, 305. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, papers read 
before, 92, 206, 271. 

Atoka, edicts promulgated by the Bud- 
dhist monarch, 92, 207, 272. 

Assam, epitome of Dr. McCosh’s descrip- 
tion of, 104 — tea, 325- 

Assault, new law relating to, 159. 

Australasia, affairs in, 4, 89. 


Balhh, description of, 3 ' 5 - 
0unh of India, the projected, 268. 
Bdnkas and Switutters of India, 94. 
jHatukzyes, a powerful family, in Cabulis- 
tan, 300. • 

BmUriss, cloth, in Japan, 149. 
JBtharisfan, the, of Jami, 214. 

Inicft (Lord Win. ), 326* 
iii, dfst Arabic translation of the, 61. 
m^uyropfty : — An tar, the Arabian poet, 
57— Baron Silvestre de Sacy, 115, '82 
Sheikh Dulloo, the Pindarry, 286. 
description of, 1 10 — mission, 267. 
a hill tribe, 111. 

(Mr. J. S.), lines by, 130. 

rtodthiwlie, 90— Inscriptions at 

Gln^ and Dhauli, 92, 206, 271. 
it jffff. N. S, Vot.. 27 . No. 1 08 . 


Burdwan, the claimant of the raj of, 180, 
265, 267. 

Burmak, affairs 111,3, '80— wars between, 
and China. 62. 

Burnes (Capt.), 309, 310. 

Burney (Co\.X his account of the wars 
between Biirmah and China, 62. 

Cabo, monastery at, 38. 

Cabal, route from Dcllii to, 28 — political 
state of, 1 77, 300 — eliaructer of tlie 
chief of, 179, 310 — proposed re-csta- 
blishmeiit of Shah Sliooja in, 178, 179, 
2 f> 5 — British force ordered against, 205 
— the scat of war in, 300 — statistics of^ 
305 — character of its inhabitants, 30(1 
— different states of, 309— city of, ib, 

Cachar, account of, 1 1 3. 

Candahar, route from Delhi to, 28 — dia- 
meter of the prciseiit ruler of, 179, 312 
— expedition to, 26*5 — description of, 
3 ' 3. 

Cape of Good Hope, affairs of, 4, 90. 

Cawripore, famine at, 2. 

Ceylon, the tooth relic of, 90. 

China, affairs in, 4— review of works on, 
40 — sketch of some of the most impor- 
tant features of its 'people, 43 — wars 
between Burmah and, t>2— the great 
wall of, 103 — Christianity in, 268. 

Chinese tale of “ the Moon light Old 
Man,” 25 — sentiment, 129 — work of 
P. Ferrarius, 235 — tea-labourers in 
Assam, 325. 

Christa Sanqita, the, 9. 

Christianity in India, 3,9 — in Assam, 106 
—in China, 268. 

Churches at Goa, 32, 35 — erection of a 
new, at Calcutta, 181. 

Code, Penal, of British India Of of- 
fences relating to coin, 72, 85 — of of- 
fences relating to weights and mea- 
sures, 75 — of offences affecting the pub- 
lic healthy, safety, and convenience, ib, 
— of offences relating to religion and 
caste, 77, 87 — of illegd entrance into and 
residence in the territories of the East- 
liidia Company, 78, 88 — of offences re- 
lating to the press, 79, 88-^of offences 
affecting che human body, 151, 162 — 
of offences against property, 240, 255— 
of offences relating to documents,' 329 

' — of offences relating to property- 
marks, 332— of the illegal pursuit of 
legal rights, 333, 339— of the criminal 
hreacli of contracts of service, 333, 340 
— of offences relating to marriage, 334, 
34i---4)f defamation, 334 * 344-“ Of cri- 
minal intimidation, insult, and annoy- 
ance, 338 — explanatory notes, 79, 162, 
255* 33 P- 
(2 Y) 



9i9 Inde*^ 

Onfit Jiew law relative to, 7^* ^5- 
Come bach f Came hack / 469. 

Confadua^ the Chinese philosopher, 43. 
Omscience, scruples of, 267. 

Contracts, new law o^ 333, 340- 
Coolies, Indian, 4, 89 — kidnapping of, 
180, 267. 

Criminal law of India, new — see Code, 
Critical Notices, 70, 237, 328 — see also 
Reviete of Books, 

Cubaa, disturbance at, 180, 265. 

Dacoity in India, illustrations of, 225. 
JDarrai al MokaRalah, analyses of the, 10. 
JDavis (Mr. J. F.), notice of his work 
entitled “The Chinese,” 41- 
Defamation, new law of, 334, 344* 

Delhi, route from, to Lahore, Cabul, and 
Candahar, 28. 

DkaulU in Cuttack, rock-inscriptions at, 
92, 207, 271. 

Documents, of offences relating to, 329. 
Dooranee monarchy in Aifghanistaii, ac- 
count of the, 300. 

Dost Mahommeil Khan^ chief of Cabul, 
character of, 179» S’o- 
Drama, the modern Iliiidu, 5. 

DuUoot Stieikh, the Pindarry, 288. 

Eastern news, revicAV of, 1, 89, 177, 265. 

— works, analyses of, 10, 1 34» ^ > 4» 3' 
East- India Company and steain-coinniii- 
nication, 89. 

Edicts, lluddhist, 272. 

Education, religious, in Indio, 3 — state of, 
in Assam, 108. 

Egypt, the overland route through, 4, 287 
'*~alhision to one of the Ptolemies of, in 
the rock-inscriptions of India, 92, 27 1 . 

Fable, Turkish, 198. 

Famine in India, 2, 180 — its unexampled 
severityt 2— means of preventing, 89. 
Ferrarius ( P . ), Chinese work of, 235, 
Forgery, Indian law against, 329. 

Forts, portable, in Japan, 149. 

Garrows, a hill tribe, in Assam, 114. 
Ghauts on the Sutlej, 29. 

Ghilfee country, account of the, 309. 
Ghuzni, character of its ruler, 310. 
Gimar, in Guzerat, rock-inscri)itions at, 
92, 208,271. 

Goa, description of, 30 — vast extent of 
the ancient city, 3o» 3f>’-*its ruinous 
state, 30, 38 — wars, 31— population, 
31, 36 — inquisition, 31, 33 — trade, 32, 
35-^unhealthiness, 32, 35 — new town 
of ^angi, 32, 37-r palaces, 32^religk>us 
fdihees, 32, 34, 38— monuments, 33, 
34— >prieBthood, 35-^villages in the su- 
burbs, 36, 38— mango fruit, 36— moral 
character of the inhabitants, ib, — seat 
of government, state of crime, 37 
^disease, ift.-- shipping, 38 — dress of 
the people, 38, 39— 39— po- 
verty, ibi. 

Giffoni (Sir Robert), d^atli of, 181, 268. 


Faril* 

Greece, connexion between the anoienr 
sovereigns of, and those of India, 91.. 
206, 271. 

GuUlnff (Rev. C.), notice of his work 
entitled “ China Opened,” 42. 

Herat, operations of the Persians before, 
1, 89, i7B~political state of, 177 — cha- 
racter of its chief, 179, 314 — descrip- 
tion of, 314* 

Hindus, religious grievances of the, 3— 
their modem stage, 5. 

Hospital for animals, 213. 

Idolatry, Mohamedan reproof of, 199. * 

Imandmrah at Ilooghly, 287. 

India, British, steam- comm unication with, 
4, 89, 267— -route from Central Asia to, 
28 — trade with, 68 — means of pre- 
venting famine in, 69— penal code of, 
72, 151, 240,329 — proposed law rcki- 
tive to illegal entrance into, and resi- 
dence in, 78, 88 — important historical 
discoveries in the inscriptions of, 91, 
208, 271 — native society in, 94, 223 — 
expedition from, aguiiist Cuhiil undCaii- 
duhar, 178, 285 — iiiuiidatious in, iHo, 
25H — ilcsigns of Russia upon England 
and, iHo, 283 — the medical service 
of, 297. 

, Portuguese, 30. 

Inscriptions of India, important bistorietd 
discoveries in the, 91, 208, 271. 

Intimvhitmn, criminal, law of, 338. 

Inundaiions in Assam, 109 — in Bengal, 
iHo, 258. 

Jami, the Bebaristan of, 214. 

Japan, visit of the ship Morriaim to, 144 
— att€?m]jt to open an intercourse with, 
145 — description of the bay of Yedo in, 
general rebellion in, 149-— clotli 
batteries in, ib, — shipwrcekecl sailors 
belonging to, 149, '50. 

Jenkins (Sir Rirthard), eminenl services 
rendered by, at the battle of Scetubul- 
clee, 48, 58. 

(Capt.), letter from, relative to 

tea-cultivation in Assam, 325. 

Junks, Japanese, 144, 145. 

Ara?t(yf&s, a hill tribe in Assam, m. 

Kasayas, account of the tribe of, 113. 

Kharak, or Charrnck, account of the is- 
land of, 23 — its occupation by the Bri* 
tish, 89. 

Khyber Pass, account of the, 312. 

Kidnapping, new Indian code of piinishf* 
ments for, 181— of Coolies, 180^267. 
(Lieut.), discoveries of, 90, 207, 

271. 

Koreish, operations of Mohumined against 
the tribes of, ii, 

Lahore, route from Delhi to, 28. 

Law, new criminal, for British IndiOf 70^ 

151, 240. 3«9.. 

L^e, of offend affecting, 



lAietdry 

Lofhchoo, visit to, 144. 

Me Cosh (Dr, J.), review of his “ Topo- 
graphy of Assam,** 104. 

McNeil (Mr.), negociations of, 1. 

Manuscripts, the Mackenzie, aa. 

Marriatje, of offences relating to, 334, 341. 

Mattucks, a hill tribe in Assam, 11a. 

Meccat tlic taking of, by Mohammed, 10. 

Msilhursl (Rev. W. II.), notice of his 
“ China, its State and Prospects,” 4a. 

Medical Service of India, exclusion of the, 
from the “boon,** 297. 

Memoir of Baron do Sacy, 1 15, 18a. 

his “ Christa Sangita,** 9. 

Minerals of Assam, lob. 

Mishmis, a hill tribe in Assam, 111. 

Missionaries in India, 3 — native ridicule 
of the, ib. 

Mohammed, his conquest of Mecca, i o— > 
new fact regarding, 61 — reproof of 
idolatry by a follower of, 199 — history 
of the Khalifatc, from the death of, to 
the reign of Moaviah, 316. 

Monasteries at Goa, 32, 34, 38. 

Monuments at Goa, 33, 34. 

Moon-lujht Old Man, the, 25. 

Morrvton, voyage of the ship, to Loo-choo 
and Japan, 144. 

Munnipore, <lescription of, 113. 

Musidman history, 10, 316. 

Nagast hill tribes of the, 1 1 3- 

Nagpore, the attack upon the residency 
at, 48 — eminent services rendered by 
Sir liicliard Jenkins at, 48, 5b. 

Natives of India, state of feeling amongst 
the, 3— tlieatrical performances of, 5. 

Native Society in India: — Bankas and 
Swindlers, 94--Dacoity, 225. 

Neilghetries, observations on the, 70. 

Nepaul, aliairs in, 180, 265. 

News, Eastern, review of, 1, 89, 177,265. 

New South Wales, affairs in, 4. 

New Zealand, poetry of, 131. 

Niagara, lines to, i30» 

Ogilvie (Mr. ), trial of, 1 80. 265. 

Omar, Khalif, his conquest of Persia, 316 
— assassination of, 319. 

Opium trade in China, 4— ships, ih. 

Othman, history of the Khalif, 320. 

Palee, origin of the plague at, 299. 

Pangi, or new town of Goa, description 
ot;3a, 3B. 

(pr. ), notice of his journal of an 
expedition to Japan, 144. 

ParUatment, explanations in, 1— incorrect 
colonial extracts supplied to, 268. 

Patna, bdnkas and swindlers at, 97. 

Pautkier (M.), notice of his History of 
China, 41 — of his translations of the 
Ta-heo and the Taou-tih-king, ih, 
Pend Cdde Of India, 72, 15* , 3«9- 

Persia, present state of affhirs; 1, 89— 
expedition froni^ against Heirat, 1, 89, 


Parti. jMiy 

178 — expedition from Boihliay tO the 
Gulf of, 1, 89— early conquest ot by 
the Musulmans, under Omar, 316^ 

Persian s tory, 1 34— anecdotes, 2 1 4. 

PertauhChund, soi-disaiit Rajah of Burd- 
wan, 180, 265, 267. 

Peshawur, character of the chief of, 179, 
310 — description of, 31 1. 

Pindarry, exploits of Sheikh Dulloo, the 
eelebnited, 286. 

Plague at Palee, 299. 

Poetry From Aiitar, 59 — To Ningara, 
130 — Turkish Song, 234— Come hack ! 
Come hack ! 269. 

^ of the New Zealanders, 131, 

Population of Goa, 31, 36 — of Affghanis- 
tan, 305, 311, 313, 315. 

Portuguese, the, at Goa, 30. 

Press, proposed law relative to the, in 
India, 79, 88. 

Prinsep (Mr.), important historical dis- 
coveries made by, in the inscriptions of 
India, 91, 206, 271. 

Property, new law relative to, 240. 

Ptolemies, allusion made to one of the, in 
the inscriptions of India, 92, 271. 

Pampoora, the Raos of, 224. 

Reinaud (M.), memoir of the Baron de 
Sacy by, 1 1 5, 1 82. 

Religion and Caste, new law relative to^ 
in India, 77, 87. 

Review of Books and Critical Notices ; 
— Pauthier's History of China, 40— 
Paiithier*s Ta-heo of Confucius, and 
Taou-tih-king of Laou-tsze, i/i.— Da- 
vis’s Description of China, ih. — Gutz- 
laff*s China Opened, ih. — Medhurst’s 
China, its State and Prospects, t6.— 
Baikie's Observations on the Neilgher- 
ries, 70 — Clarkson’s Strictures on the 
Eife of Wilberforce, ih. — Refutation of 
Mis-statements in Lockhart's Life of 
Scott, ib. — Lives of Eminent Literary 
and Scientific Men in France, 71— 
Loudon’s Suburban Gardener, *&.— 
Ince’s Wonders of the World, ib. — 
Memoranda for Travellers via Egypt 
from India to England, ib. — McCosh’s 
Topography of Assam, 104 — Parker’s 
Journal of an Expedition to Japan, 144 
— Williams’s Narrative of a Voyage to 
Lcw-chew and Japan, ib. — Waghom's 
Egypt as it is in 1838, 237— India, 
GrcatBritain , and Russia, ib. — Brydges’s 
Letter on the Present State of Bri- 
tish Interests in Persia, 238 — Lives 
of the most Eminent Literaiy Men of 
Great Britain, ib. — De Morgan's Essay 

' on Probabilities, t6. — The Zoological 
Gardens, ib. — The Village Magazine, 
tfr.— Jones's General Outline of 
Animal Kingdom, ib. — Ure’s Diction- 
ary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines, 
239 — History of Samuel Terry, ib. — 
The Diadeiii, 1839, The Oriental 
Annual, 1839, ib.— The Folrget-M:^ 
Not, 1839, si. -^Friendship’s Offenhg, 



1839?. *6. — Forster’s Lives of Kmincnt 
BHtieh Statesmen, 326 — Willmott's 
f of Sacred Poets, 1*6.— Loudon’s 
Architectural Magazine, ih. — Morri- 
soh’S Scries of Improved Mercantile 
Forms, &c., ih. — Beale’s Natunil His- 
tory of the Sperm Whale, &c., 327 — 
Bowring on the Oriental Plague, ib. 
—Caulfield’s Letter to the President 
of the Board of Control, ib . — Haz- 
litt’s Sketches and Essays, ib. — 
Burr’s Elements of Practical Geo- 
logy, ib. — Hare’s Observations on 
Curvatures of the Spine, ib. — Wilson’s 
drief History of Christ's Hospital, ib. 
— Fergusson’s Decerpta ex P. Ovidii 
Nasonis Metamorphoscon Libris, ib , — 
The Kcej>sake, 1B39, 328— Heath’s 
Book of Beauty, 1839, ih. — Heath’s 
Picturesque Annual, 1839, ib . — Gems 
of Beauty, i839» <6.— The Children of 
the Nobility, 1839, ib. 

Ukview of Eastern News, 1, 89, 177,265. 

Ribumler, village of, 36. 

Robbers, Indian, exploits of, 225. 

Romance of Antar, 57. 

Rough (Sir Wm.), death of, 181. 

Rungeet Singh, affairs of, 178, 265 — his 
expulsion of tlie Affghans from the 
Ihmjaub, 304. 

Russia, affairs of, in the East, 1, 89, 178 
— supposed designs of, upon India and 
England, 200, 2B3. 

Sacg (Baron de), memoir of, 115, *82. 

Scott (Sir Walter), his pecuniary transac- 
tions with the Messrs. Ballantync, 70. 

Sea-fight between the Uomaiis and Mos- 
lems, 320, 321. 

Seetabuldee, battle of, 48. 

Sentiment, Chinese, 129. 

Shah Shooja-ool-Moolh, ex-king of Cabul, 
177, i7<h 265, 301. 

Ships, opium, for China, 4 — British, em- 
ployed in the trade with India, 68. 

Sinde, affairs in, 179. 

Singpkos, a hill tribe in Assam, 1 12. 

Slavery in Assam, 106 — in Ava, 112. 

SociisTiKs, Proceedings of: — Christian 
Knowledge Society, 6 — Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, 92, 206, 271. 

Stu'ielg, native, in India, 94, 225. 

Song, Turkish, 234. 

Stage, the modern Hindu, 5. 


[Sept,J« 

Steam-communication with India, 4, 69, 
267 — irregularities in the, 268. 

Story of Tamim Ausari, 1 34-— various, se- 
lected from the Beharistaii, 214. 

Snfyism, illustrations of the peculiar doc- 
trines of, 214. 

SutUg, gliauts on the, 29. 

Sioan River, affairs at, 4. 

Swindlers of India described, 94. 

Tale, Chinese, 25. 

Tamim Ansari, the story of, 134. 

Tea, Assam, 107, 325. 

Theatrical perforinances, native, 5. 

Temples, aiicnont, in Assam, 108. 

Thieves, Indian, exploits of, 100, 225. 

Tooth relic of Ceylon, 90. 

Trade, opium, in China, 4'-'or Goa, 32,35 
— with India, 68 — of Assam, 108,325. 

Tribes of Assam, account of the, 110. 

Turkish fable, 198 — song, 234. 

Tumour (IVfr.), bis account of the tooth 
relic of Ceylon, 90— researches of, 206, 
211 . 

Uzbeks, description of the, 316^ 

Van Diemtn's Land, affairs in, 4. 

Watt, the great, of China, 103, 

Wars of the Miisulinans. 10, 316 — 
between Biirmah and China, 62— in 
Affghauistai), 300. 

Weights and Measures, new penal code 
relative to, in India, 75. 

Whale fiskerif. Southern, neglect of, 4. 

Wi7/taiw.s* (Mr. S. W.), narrative of a voy- 
age to tew-chew and Japan by, 144, 

Wilson ( Dr. ), bishop of Calcutta, 9. 

( Rev. Dr. ), discoveries of, 92, 207, 

271. 

of Japan, 147 — Alfghan, 306. 

Works, analyses of Eastern, 10, 134,214, 
316— Chinese, of P. Ferrariiis, 235. 

Xavier, monument of, at Goa, 33. 

Yedo, in Japan, description of the bay 
of, 145. 

Yue-laou, or ‘ The Moon- light Old Man,’ 
a Chinese talc, 25. 

Zoology of Assam, 107. 
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AborigvieSi murders by, in Australasia, 
9^, 102, 103, 216, 219, 220 — German 
jnfe^iOri to, 2 1 4, 2 1 6 — atrocities per- 
pemted upon, at Port Macquarie, 2 15. 

Atls df Council, Indian *. — Rents in l*e- 
nang, Singapore, and Malacca, 150 — 
various, 282. 

Arfairt (Mr. W,), third report of, on edu- 


cation inBcnga],i36 — departure of, from 
India, 223. 

Adtliscombe, military seminary at, 170. 
Aden, occupation of, 228, 293, 

Affghans — see Cabul, 

Ac K A, press libels at, 129, 154— morta^ 
lityand dearth at, 148, 154, 280, 281^. 
327— suspensroA 0/ ^•^Keayc fAr 
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153 — heir ro the late l^nce Sooleeman 
Sliakoli at, i54~earthqiiake at, ih . — 
weather at, ^iflo — charges against 

Capt. Wilson at, 276— Russian spy at, 
i2Bi*»-mvestigation into manfeo tenures 
at, 1*6.— Hank of, 307, 

Atjri^ Horticultural Society of Bengal, 6 — 
state of its nursery, 224, 272, 3*29. 

AkbaUood-Doivhth (Prince), 120. 

Akolahj disturbance at, 160. 

Alexander and Co., estate of, 279. 

Allahabad, whirlwind at, 155 — mins, 281. 

Alhwujiccs, deputation and absentee, of 
civil servants, 35 — house and tent, of 
staff officers, 1 97 — mil itary command, 
198— medical, 313— commissariat, 318. 

Americans, trade of the, hetween India 
and China, 22 — missiotiarics at Moul- 
mein, 99. 

/linos (Mr.), 329. 

Annuities, unaccepted civil, 303. 

AuHquities, discovery of, 90. 

Anundpore, quarrels at, 93. 

Apj)les at Calcutta, 82. 

Aqueducts, bathing in. at Calcutta, 94. 

Arbuthnot (Mai. Gen. Sir H.), 121. 

Archer (Major), 142, 143. 

Aristocracy, native landed, 85. 

Armv' (Company’s, in India): — Badge 
of the Order of British India, 6, 285 — 
purchasing out, of senior officers, 13, 
93, 151, 158, 161, 196, 278 — military 
items, 14, 151, 276 — rations to Euro- 
pean troops, 34 — artillery at Delhi, ib. 
infantry lines at Hansi, saddles, 
harness, &c. 38— occupation of grounds 
or buildings in cantonments, — pre- 
sent stations of the regiments, 43 — pro- 
motion of majors, 86'— temperance so- 
cieties, 84 — medical committee, 94 — 
uniforms of staff and regimental offi- 
cers, ib. — salutes at religious ceremo- 
nies, 95 — additional advantages to Eu- 
ropean soldiers* 109 — meritorious con- 
duct of a havildar, 113 — instructions 
in the event of troops being attacked 
by cliolera, ib. — examination of junior 
officers in the oriental languages, 1 1 5, 
210, 310, 313, 317 — pensioners pro- 
ceeding to stations, 1 16 — fees for certi- 
Acates of officers retuniing to India, 
120 — eligibility of artillery officers for 
the staff, 158— Europe accoutrements, 
159 — insubordination of sepoys at Sau- 
gor, ih — loss by exchange, 160 — post- 
masters at military stations, 1^6 — 

, monthly reports from officers, ib . — the 
retirement oidh, th. — retirement ofof- 
Acers upon half-pay, 197, 319— house- 
rent and tentage, 197 — command al- 
lowances, 198-^coloiiels succeeding to 
off-reckonings, ib. — augmentation to 
the regiments, 199, 228, 230, 234, 328 
— local corps for Daijeeling, 199, 307 
— Shah Shooja’s contingent, 223, 230, 
2Bfi 328, 330 — expedition against Ca- 
bul, 223, 22^, 229, 330, 332 — addi- 
tioits (Uid redactions in/the Bengal es* 


tablishments from 1828 to 1837, 275— 
free resort to Europe of sick, officers 
for health, 294 — net pay of military 
officers in civil situations, 304— the 
European Regiments, 305 — Mr. Cur- 
iiin’s scheme of a Retiring Fund, ift,— - 
cancelmerit of the leave of absence to 
military officers, 306— Madras Native 
Veterans, 312 — pensions to widows 
from Lord Clive’s Fund, ib. — medical 
ai<l to officers, ib, — subaltern officers 
for the Horse Artillery, ib. — b 11 ow<- 
ances to medical officers, ib. — the 
troops at Bangalore, ib, — salaries of 
absent general staff officers, 3i4~com- 
mlssariat allowances, 318 soldiers* 
wills, 320 — relief of troops in Bengal, 
332 — at Madras, 335 — officers with- 
drawn from staff employ, 332 — officers 
arriving from England, ib. — see also 
General Orders, Courts Martial, ^c. 

Army (Queen’s, serving in the East): — 
Present stations of the regiments, 43 — 
recruiting, 66 — brevet promotions, ib. 
— temperance societies, 84, 139 — ad- 
ditional advuiitiigcs to soldiers, 109 — 
services of Col. Walker, 1 16— the rota*> 
tory system, 121 — relief of corps, ib. 
—new mode of slinging the knapsack, 
iVa— mess contributions for the provi- 
sional battalion, 198 — deserters to the 
Burmese, 296— effects of deceased offi- 
cers and soldiers, 303 — soldiers’ wills, 
304 — reinforcements from England, 331 
— courts-martial, 34, 1 12, 151, 152,201, 
307— promotions and changes, 41, 66, 
‘^05, 310, 338 — furloughs, 113, 
205, 310. 

Arrest, illegal, at Calcutta, 150. 

ArtUlery at Delhi, 34— eligibility of offi- 
cers of, for the staff, 1 58 » subaltern 
officers for the horse, 313. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, its journal, 14 
— busts for, ib. — grant to, 223, 279. 

caoutchouc from, 13 — tea raanu. 
factures for, 83 — character of the tea 
from, i20-~coal in, 139 — augmentation 
to the Sebundy corps in, 152 — present 
state of affairs in, 158 — report on the 
tea-plant of, 267 — ^bitumen of, 284. 

AssfHialion, Madras Philanthropic, 14— 
Patriotic, at Sydney, 25 — Australian, 
at Calcutta, 61, 138, 148— Landhold- 
ers’, in Bengal, 144 — Bonded Ware- 
liouse, at Calcutta, 148. 

Astrologer of Runjeet Singh, 98. 

Artorweys, colonial-bred, at Sydney, 215. 

Auckland (Lord), affairs of, at Simlali, 
155, 222, 223-- intended interview be- 
tween, and Runjeet Singh, 155, 330— vi- 
sit of Runjeet’s nephew to, 1 56 — mission 
from, to Lahore, 15^, 222 — prepara- 
tions of, for invading Cabul, 223, 227, ' 
327, 330— his dismissal of Ramchun- 
der Surmona from the Sanscrit College, 
226, 269, 

Australia, South, squabbles in, 27, 218 
—joint-stock sheep and c^tle compa- 
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^ pies io, aS, 103 -— new church in, a8-» 
grind lottery scheme in, loa— dilato- 
riness in the survey of lands in, ib. — 
accession to tlie stock of sheep in, ib. 
—murder at, ib. — overland route from 
Sydney to, loa, aao — new judge of, 
120, 239— police for, 120 — emigration 
fund at, 218 — new newspaper at, ib » — 
arrival of emigrants at, first execu- 
tion at, 16. 

— ^ — t trade between Calcutta and, 1 48. 
See also New South Wales, Van 
Diemens Land, ^c, 

Austrafuin Association, Calcutta, 61, 13B 
— its progress, 148. 

Am prize-money, 1 14— see also Burmah. 

Bahawalpnr, account of, 1 . 

Balhetchet (Mr.), assault on, 164. 

Ball at Hobart 'l^OM'n, 2 1 7. 

Bangcdore^ efficiency of troops at, 313. 

Banghy Mails, cases for, 1 58. 

Bank of Bengal, value of its shares, 89, 
330 — dividend otj 147 — case of llada- 
kissen Mitter u., 248— statement of its 
transactions for the last twelve months, 
272 — sale of its untaken-up shares, ib. 
—reduced rates of its discount and in- 
terest on loans, 283, 330 — augmenta- 
tion of its capital, 330. 

- , Union, of Calcutta, value of its 

shares, 89, 148— report of its opera- 
tions, 146— dividends, &c., 16.— inte- 
rest on loans, 283. 

of India, 89, 145, 223, 330. 

—r— , another, at Calcutta, 33»- 

— , Agra, promissory notes of, 307. 
of Bombay, its opening, 98. 

, Union, in V.D.Land, 217. 

—, Branch, in V.D.Land, 220. 

— - of Mauritius, 167. 

Baring (Capt.), 238, 

Barlow (Mr.), 150. 

Barnes (Sir !^w.), monument to, 164. 

Barr (Col.), his arrangements in Egypt, 
for Indian passengers, 15. 

Barradtpore, escape of a tiger at, id- 
fracas at, 151. 

Barristers in Australia, 25. 

Bateman, (Rev. Mr.), 3. 

.0esr&fioom,coinmotion in, Sg—schools,! 37. 

Behar, South, schools in, 137. 

Bdgaim, commission of inquiry at, 17. 

Bdmdees^ operations of the, against the 
Sindcans, i 57 * 

Benares, accident during the Baronee 
festival at, 60— inundationa in the dis- 
trict of, 281, 331 — lavish expenditure 
of a native at, 262. 

Bengalee, use ofy in the various courts in 
JMngal, 80. ; 

Bensfm (CoK), resident at Ava, 167, 201, 
222, 224, ,20.6, 328, 331. 

Bhotan, imsskin to, 12, 151, 277, 327. 

Bidsr Ooviemment • advances upon, in 
Indiii England, on India, 63, 

In- 

>^iab09m8,45>€^CMn8 Courts, 63. 


Biograptdcid 8keichsi\-^Mf: David Hare, 
9— Dr. John Tytler, tfr.— Dr. Robert 
Tytler, 84 — Maj.Gen.C. Brown, 139. 

Bird (Mr. W. Wilberforce). 65. 

Board of Control, memorial to, 89. 

Bokhara, aid to Herat from, 157 — ^prof- 
ferre^l aid from, to Cabul, 330. 

Bombay iNTKLLioKKcfi:— The overland 
route, 15— Coi, Barr's proceedings in 
P^gypt, f 6 .— steam committee, 17, *93 
— commission of inquiry at Belgaum, 
17 — the Mohumim, ib. — trade on the 
Indus, iH, 162 — the General Assem- 
bly's Institution, 18 — experiments at 
the Botanic Garden, revision of 
the maritime laws, the Comman- 
der-in-chief, 65, 319, 331 — native fe- 
male education, 96— encouragement of 
idolatry, 97 — Joint-stock Bank, ib. — 
overland letters, 98 — astrologer of 
Runjeet Singh, ib. — taxes, lA.— C'apt. 
Paiif, 99, 234 — rifle battalion, 99 — 
expedition to the Persian Gulf, 108, 
2*20, 224, 228, 293, 331 — death of 
Sir Robert Grant, 161, 229, 286— the 
Indian Navy, 162, 163, 320— source 
of the river Oxus, 162— operation of 
lithotomy on a native, * 7 >. — Parsee ship 
commander, 163 — vexatious exactions 
at Hewas, ib. — construction of war 
ships, ib. — launch of a steamer, t 5 .— 
severe weather at Secunderabad, * 6 .— 
exeeution of Thugs at Maiigiilore, Hk 
— fall of an immense block of ice,t 6 .— 
letter from Newrojee Furdoonjee, ib. 
—Goa, ib. — expense of passages to the 
Red Sea in the steamers, troops 
for Scinde, 228, 331 — Aden, 228, 293 
—meeting to preserve the memory of 
the late Governor, 229, 286 — unsuc- 
cessful essay of the Semiramis to pro- 
ceed with the mails, 224, 294 — trade 
of the presidency, 292 — award to Mr. 
Waghorn, 293 — tlic Island of Kharak, 
393, 331 — Sir (Charles Malcolm, 293 
—Governor Duncan and Sir R. Grant, 
ib. — free resort of sick officers to Eu- 
rope, ib. — public mails on horses, 1*6.— 
registry-office for European and native 
seamen, t&. — plunder of overlaml pac- 
kets by the Arabs, ib. — war in Syria, 
395— revolt of the coolies, <6.— drunken 
sailors, ib.— re-enlistment of sepoys, t6. 
—force for Cabul, 33 » — arrest of two 
Armenians as spies, ift.— squ^ron of 
observation, tb.— new Bishop* of'Ma- 
dras, ib.— prices of Euroj^h goods; 
70, 124, 242, 341— Securities ahd ex- 
changes, 7*, » 36 v 243, 342*-i»shlppang, 
births, marriages, ahd deaths, 4<r/ 1^16, 
an, 337 , 333 , 337 * ' ^ ' 

Government Orderfrr'^iBwjMwt 

duty on goods, 38 — relative hltrinflic 
value of the local -cuff 
' can tile ports in Giizerat, 
tion of grounds or buildings itp^ililv# 
cantonments, 30 >*-* 

115 — military pensUmersi^ 
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p^ntendeiioe of the Indian 
-^Cnpt Oliver, Sir C. Malcolm, 
-acting governor, a34-^ugmenta. 
tion to tlie army, i6.-— new member of 
Council, i6.— commissariat allowances, 
318— the Commander-in-chief, Sip- 
charges against £ns. Steer, t6. — assess- 
ment of lands cultivated with cotton 
and sugar*cane, it. — retirement upon 
half-pay, t6.— soldiers* wills, 320 — sub- 
stitution of steam for sailing-vessels in 
the Indian Navy,t6. — favours from na- 
tive chiefs, 321 — casli deposits from the 
Supreme Court, ih. — services of (*ol. 
Frederick, tft.— court-martial, 234— ap- 
pointments, 210, 235, 321, 337. 
Bombay Supreme Court : — Case of Mal- 
colm 1;. McCallum, 286 — cash deposits, 

321. 

Bonded Warehotises at Calcutto, 148, 282. 
Bonus System in the army, 151, 27H. 
Booth (Capt.), services of, at Port Ar- 
thur, 102— sufferings of. in the bush, 
218, 29p. 

experiment at Calcutta, 12, 158. 
Bourke{S\x Richard), 217. 

J?oy, extraordinary, 93. 

BranUey (DrJ on native education, 77. 
Brazil, consul-general of, 197. 

BreveU promotions by, 66, 118, 204,205. 
BrinCf spontaneous heat of. 87. 

Bruchs (Capt.), fines demanded from, at 
the Cape, whilst in comiiiaiul of the 
Semiranus, 1 05. 

Burdwan, refusal of the magistrates of, to 
execute a commission from the Su- 
preme Court, 60, 83, 326.~disturbance 
. created by the soi-disant raja of, at Cul- 
nt^83, 149, 222, 224, 249, 325— schools 
in, 1 37 -- failure of the Ranee of, to pay 
the Government revenue, 150, 325 — 
trial of the soi-disant raja of, 222, 266, 
328, 331 — of Mr. Ogilvie for homicide 
in, 224, 247,248, 249, 325, 330— inun- 
dations in, 281. 

Burmah, state of affairs in, and real views 
of the new king, 19, 106, 222, 296 — 
mission to Nepaul from, 19 — prepara- 
tions for a war with, 87 — occupation of 
the pass between, and Nepaul, 166 — 

. execution of the lieir-appurent of, tb . — 
Col. Benson’s appointment to tlie court 
of, 167, 201, 222— his reception at lian- 
goon, 224, 296, 328, 331 — the white 
elephant intended for the late king of, 
Qgo-^British deserters in, 16. ^ 

Bunm (Capt), coins collected by,* 13 — 
knighted, 65 — his description of arti- 
des.found in the bazaar of Cabul, 73 — 

. negociations of, at Cabul, 93* 221, 

282 — visit of, to Runjeet Singh, 229 — 

' Ids unfavourable opinion of Shall Shoo- 
^K330. . 

BumioU (Mr.), case of, 26. 

Bur»ey<^Coh)f negociation of, at Ava, 19. 
^iQt (C^t./T. & A discoveries of» 90. 
death off 161. 

Bmiirdi aiTi^inet, 108^ 220, 928. 


BushrangerZy fatal collision with, in V.D, 
Land, 101, 2i7«..during, at Port Phil- 
lip, 103 — capture of, 217 — murders 
by, 101, 299 — execution of, 299. 

Cabul, descHption of articles, mostly Rus- 
sian, found in the bazaar of, 73 — Capt. 
Burnes’ mission to, 93, 156, 221, 282 
— Russian influence at the court of, 
156, 221, 328 — anxiety of the chief of, 
to form an alliance with the Persians, 
156,221, 223, 282-.-projected restora- 
tion of Shah Shooja ool Moolk to the 
throne of, 157,222,223, 227, 330 — ar- 
rest of a mission on its way from Nc- 
paul to, 154, 222,223,281 — prepara- 
tions of the British and Sikhs to invade, 
223, 227, 228, 229, 327, 330, 332— 
warlike preparations of Dost Mahom- 
med at, 228, 330 — army intended for 
the expedition to, 228, 229. 332 — views 
of the chief of Herat on, 228, 328 — 
profferrod aid from Bokhara to, 330. 

Coffers, encounters between the Dutch 
farmers and the, at Port Natal, 31,61, 
103, 106, 302 — plunder of Mr.Carjien- 
ter by, 32 — allegations against Capt. 
Stockenstrom in regard to the death of 
33> y it)6 — depredations by, on the 

Cape frontier, 32, 104, 106 — war 
amongst the, 302. 

Cairo, conveyance of passengers between 
Suez and, 15. 

Calcutta Intelligence : — Bahavvalpur, 
1.— Female Orphan Refuge, 2— mis- 
sionaries and natives, 3 — theDhurma 
Siibha, 4— Doijeling, 5, 158, 160, 327 
— the Miiimeepoories, 5““Cossyah, 6 
—Order of British India, 16.— the pe- 
nal code, ih, — Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Society, 6, 224, 272, 329 — 
opium, 6 — Christianity in India, 7— the 
Hindu College, 8, 89, 14, 278 — case of 
Mr. Pringle, 1 o — the domestic cat, 1 1 
— the proboscis of the elephant, ib. — 
ex])edition toBootan and Tibet, 12, 151, 
277, 327 — boring experiment, 12, 158 
— the Nerhudda fossil field, 12— Bac- 
triaii coins, 13 — purchasing- out sys- 
tem in the army, 13»93» 158, 278 

— native debating societies, 13, 159— 
caoutchouc, 1 3— re-marriage of native 
females, i7>.— escape of a tiger, ib, — re- 
unions, ih, — tiger-shooting, ib. — execu- 
tion of a dacoit, 16.— mortality among 
the civil engineers, lA.— troops for the 
Sylhet frontier, 14 — Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, ib, — busts 
of Colebrooke, Jones, and Mill, ib. — 
the Himalayan vulture eagle, tA.— se- 
rious accident at Benares, 60— Mr. 
Ogilvie, 60, 83, 149, 222, 224, 249— 
the Burdwan raj, 60, 150— Committee 
of Public Instruction, 61, 77, 270— 
Australian Association, 61, 138— trade 
of Cabul, 73 — education of the natives, 
77«^Christian Instruction Society. 80 
of jBengalee in the courtSi lA.— 
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‘jathfiiiiin police lb. —tTie Hindu charac- 
ter, Bi— the Churriick Poojah. lA. — 
apjilesj 82 — distttrbancro at Cutna, oc- 
casioned by the soi-disant Fertaiib 
Chund, 83, 149, 222, 324, 249, 325, 
328, 330, 331— native reporters, 83 — 
the tea manufacturers, ib. — coal fields, 
83» 139 — military temperance societies, 
84, 139 — Dr. Robert Tytler, 84 — na- 
tive landed aristocray, 85— -Baboo Deb 
Narayun Deb, 86 — the Military Or- 
phan Institution, 86, 159, 269 — Is ours 
a Christian Government? 86 — the 
Eastern frontier, 87 — native feeling, t'A. 

— spontaneous heat of brine, the 
famine in the West, 88, 149, 158, 271, 
281, 327 — steam -communication, 89, 
147, 276, 283, 328 — antiquities. 90 — 
Order of the Fish, ih. —the Pali plague, 

91 — a&irs of native states, 92, 155, 
281, 328, 330, 331 — the Commander- 
in-chief, 92, 139, 327 — intoxicating 
drugs, 93 — dttcoity, 93, 150 — Ochter- 
lony monument, 93 — Sir W. Jones's 
monument, ib. — a white crow, tft. — 
beggars at Delhi, ib. — native medical 
students, ib. — Municipal Committee, 
ib. — an extraordinary boy, ih. — salu- 
brity of the jail, 94— natives bathing in 
Uie aqueducts, ib. — ^armed steamers to 
ply between Suez and Calcutta, ih. — 
cholera, 94» i39» ‘iBi— tapioca, 94 — 
Begum Sombre's Fund, ih. — new hos- 
pital at the Medical College, 2^. — quick 
intelligence from England, ih. — case 
of the murderers in the Sumatra, ib. — 
Medical Allowance Committee, if }. — 
construction of roads upon tlie Eastern 
frontier, ib. — late River Insurance 
Company, ib. — uniforms of staff offi- 
cers, ib. — kidnapping and exportation 
of Coolies, 103, 135, 141, 144, 222, 
273, 329 — Mr. Adams' report on edu- 
cation, 1 36 — Hindu Useful Knowledge 
Society, 138 — indigo culture, 139 — 
General Brown, ib. — new church, 140, 
278 — proselytisnt, 140, 278 — Land- 
holder’s Society, 144 — ex-Rajnh of 
Munnypore, trade of Calcutta, 145 
— Bank of India, 89, 145,223, 330 — 
Union Hank, 89, 146, 283 — Bank of 
Bengal, 89, 147, ^7^, 283, 330— the 
English language, ib. — trade with Aus- 
trsdia, 148 — Bonded Warehouse Asso- 
ciation, 148, 282 — Mr. Mitford’s be- 
quest to Dacca, 149— rents in the East- 
ern settlements, 150— case of violence, 
ib,— Militaiy Bonus Fund, 151, 1589 
oyS^^miiita^ items, 151,276 — execu- 
timi of a pHftce of the house of TU 
ino^r, 152 — ^^Mbftissil news, 153, 280 
at Agra, 153, aSo^at Ca\vn- 
pbrej, <54 — at rattehgurh, 155—at AI- 
gt8i-^at Simla, I a/;. 222, ' 
223 — eUgtiraiy of arttllery offlet^ for 
tile sta<v in ASSaiti^ ib . — 

s^lSoifeij^terB, ib. 

of yodi% — 


letters for England, 158^ 2S9, seiB — 
watering the Chitpore road, 1 58«-4no- 
dical lecture by a Hindu, tb«>-^ new 
Oriental Life Insurance Company, -159 
—toll upon Imskets, ib. — dewahship of 
the presidency pay-office, tb.— diskur- 
hance at Canouj, ib.— use of iodine in 
leprosy, ih. — ^military accoutrements, 
ib. — new Shabhas, 159; 283^1findu 
Juvenile Institution, i59^opium Sale, 
159, 222 — receipts for goods, 1^59 — 
tonnage of the Company’s steamers, 
*69. 3*9— debtors in the jail; 159 

— immense skeleton, ib. — bridge of 
boats at Rajehat, ib. — thunder- 
storm, ib.-^ launch of a steamer, ib. — 
insuborflination of sepoys at Saugor, ib. 
— embarkation of the bishop, 160 — 
defalcation in the Calcutta eollectoratc, 
ib.— pilgrims at Juggumauth, 160, 267 
-affairs of Persia and Cabul, 22 1 . 223, 
22H, 2R2, 330 — projected restoration of 
Shah Shooja-ool-Mootk to the throne 
of tJabul, 222, 223, 227 — treaty with 
Rimjeet Singh, 222, 223, 228, 282 — 
arrest of a Nepaulese embassy on its 
way to Cabul and Herat, 222, 223,281 
— Company’s grant to the Asiatic So- 
ciety, 223— completion of Government 
steamers, ib.— preparations for a war 
with Cabul, 223, 228, 327, 330, 33 L 
332— Shah Shooja’s contingent, 223, 
228,229, 328, 330— Nepaulese deinoti- 
Rtration, 224, 282, 328, 331 — affiurs in 
Bummh, 224, 296, 328, 331— Dr. Grif- 
fiths and the Agricultural Society, 224, 
*7*» 3*9 — repairs of the Hooghly 
Emambarali, 225, 269 — dismissal of 
Uamehiinder Surmoim from his situa- 
tion in the Sanscrit College, 22.5, 269 — 
failures at Calcutta, 226 — (*oal-laden 
vessels, ib. — new political paper, 226, 
327 — pamphleteering, 227 — ^ case of 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Abbott, tb.— libel 
against civil servants in the Sportini^ 
Magazine, ib.— rain and crops, 228— 
inundations, 229, 281, 329^ 33irr*- tea- 
plant of Assam, 267 — a travelled na- 
tive, 268 — resumption of alluvial lands, 
ib. — gold mines in the Himalayas, ib. 
— ice, 269 — conscientious scruples, ib. 
—secretary to the Education Commit- 
tee, 270— vaccine small-pox, tb.?^ Fa- 
mine Relief Fund, 271 — provision 
against famine, ib. — carcases in the 
Hooghly, ib.— Medical and Physical 
Society, 272 — Bengal miUtejry< esta- 
blishment, 275 — the roBumisttw sys- 
tem, ib;— Brett’s liospitalv* *<oy<^the 
late Mr; Haffiedv ib^ liMl1o.vhiiiteria 
Medina, 223, 279-^'Md in Meigisi, 279 
'—estate orMackwtoiHc:Mnt;Co^i[ib. — 
of Alexander Hihfbisson 

atid^Cc^, 

taiA Co.ji ibJii f'mwmm^ ib. — 

hoteeadfiid 

ib.— seizure of Thugs, 283— w^^fpgtoA 
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^tetiimonial, tft.— •special committee, 

of Dr, St. Leger, »&.— foreign 
physicians prosecuting scientitic re- 
aeaichtt, *5. — fate of Mr. Ulourcroft, ib. 
^medical men as assistant magistrates, 
^aew Bengali newspaper, ih. — pe- 
riodical examinations of native youths, 
ift.— vines, ib, — racing stud of Brig. 
Showers, ib.^the April hurricane, ib. 
— Goojur Sing, the Sikh chief, 383— 
shell-lac and lac-dye, ‘284— bitumen of 
Assam, t6.«*-po6tiiig8 of young oificers, 
ib. — the government advances on goods, 
^ay-^second aiigmentutioii of the army, 
308— new members of Council, 3*21) — 
Mr. Amos and the law commission, ib. 
—indigo crops, — another bank, 330 

troops from Ceylon, 331 — prices of Eu- 
ropean goods, 70, 134, 343, 341 — secu- 
rities and exchanges, 71, 135, 343, 343 
— shipping, births, marriages, and 
deaths, 35, » 1 3, ‘205. 331, 310, 335. 

Calcutta Government Orders: — Ra- 
tions to European troops. 34— artillery 
at Delhi, ib. — removal of dead bodies, 
ib, — infantry lines at Ilansi, ih. — reduc- 
tion of tolls, ib. — government advances 
upon goods, 34, i()8 — additional advan- 
tages to European soldiers, 109 — Ma- 
dras rupees, 1 1 1 — uppoiiitnient of post 
masters, 19(1— monthly reports of ofli- 
cei*s absent from their corjis, ib. — treaty 
between the Raja of Kotnh and* his 
minister, ib. — piircUasing-out in tlie 
army ; the retirement oath, i 7 j.— rupees 
for recoinage, in, 197 — retirement of 
otilccrs upon half-pay, 197 — second 
grade of joint magistrates and deputy 
collectors, ib. — Brazilian consul-gene- 
ral, ib. — house- rent and tentage, ib. — 
mess contributions fur the provisional 
battalion, H. M. 8€»rvice, upj—coin- 
maiid allowances. lA.— colonels suc- 


ceeding to otf-reckoiiings, ib. — aug- 
mentation to the army, 199, 330 — local 
corps for Darjeeling, 199, 307 — Shah 
Sliooja’s contingent, 330 — etfects of de- 
cease otticers and soldiers, H. M. ser- 
vice, 3<53 — unaccepted annuities of the 
civil aervice letiriiig funds, il}. — dead 
letters, franking letters, ib. — sol- 
: diers* wills, 304— practice of coiirts- 
inartial, i&.—- net pay of military otbeers 
in civil situations, ib. — the European 
regiments, 305 — the Retiring fund; 
> hfi. Cumin's scheme, ib, — ci^celtneiit 
of the leave of absence to military otb- 
oeia, goB^ rules for granting leave of 
absence to civil subordinates^ ib. — 


dbaplabih* fees» upon mterments, tb.-r- 
the Agva Bank ; stamp duty* 307-- re- 
lief eftvoops, oOicers withdrawn 
dMni sbiir emplw, officers arriving 
•Mae fingtafifl, •k-<-lorae for Cabul, ib. 

. aa tt i«marttal, 34, ii«, 199» 307— ’ 


ppehtfUBenti and furknighs, iia, aoi, 
ii3» 305» 

Mni. Jkiim, N.S» VouW. N 0 .IO 8 . 


Calcutta Supreme Court Refusal of 
the Burdwan mamstrates to execute a 
commission, 60, 83— case of Jaun^ Bi- 
bee, involving a point of Mobamedari 
law, 73 — Macnaghten v. Tandy, 139 — 
indorsement receipts for goods sold, 
*59— Hough i*. Skinner, 345— Oldfield 
V. Stocqueler, 346— charge to the grand 
jury at the commencement of the ses- 
sions, 347 — Radakissen Mitter v. the 
Bank of Bengal, 348 — counsel for pau- 
pers, Ht , — trial of Mr. J. B. Ogilvie, 
234, 247, 248, 349. 

Police Office ; — Kidnapping of 

Coolies, 135 — the (Tulna affair, 149. 

Ctimphell (Col oiiel ), 15. 

Canals, reduction of tolls upon the Cal- 
cutta, 34— new, at (Calcutta, 280. 

Camlfihar, projected expedition against, 
*233, 337 — decision of the three sirdars 
of, 338. 

Cannibalism of the Feejec Islanders, 103. 

CVinoi/;, distil rhunec at, 159. 

Cantonments, military, occupation of 
grounds or buildings in, 39. 

Caoutchouc, specimens of Indian, 13. 

Cave op Goon Hope Intkm.igf.nce 
Encounters between the emigrant far- 
mers and the Zoolas at Port Natal, 31, 
Cl, 103, loC, 303 — plunder of Mr, Car- 
penter by the Chief Macomo, 33 — 
I Jeut. -governor Stockenstrom, 33, 

106, 303 — reported removal of the seat 
of government, 61, 105 — sickness at 
Dehigoa Bay, 104 — state of the East- 
ern province, ib. — importation of In- 
dian labourers, 10, 'i — Capt. BrueJes and 
the Semiramis, — acting lieut.- go- 
vernor, 106— tour of the Governor, 107, 
302 — camp of Col. Somerset, 107 — in- 
tercourse with the native tribes, 300 — 
documentary evidence, libel on the 
lion. Mr. Ebden, 303 — affairs in Caf- 
ferlaiid, ih. — appointments, 313, 335 — 
shipping, births, marriages, and deaths, 
41, 118, 213.325. 

Carcases in the Ilooghly, 271, 

Carnac (Sir J. R.), 33*^' 

Carnatic, voyage of the nawab of the, 161. 

Carpenter (Mr.), plunder of, 33- 

Carriages sold at Calcutta, 380. 

Casement (Sir Wm.), 338. 

Cat. the domestic, 11. 

Catholics, expulsion of, from the Sand- 
wdcli Islands, 29, 107— vicar apostolic 
of Bengal, 283. 

Caucasus, operations in the, 29. 

Causey Chitty, release of, 161. 

Cawnpare, removal of dead bodies at, 34. 
89— famine mid disease at, 89, 154*"* 
quarrel at, 1 54— amateur theatre at, 1 65* 

Ceremonies^ religious, at Madras, 95* 

CxTLOK Intkllioxncx : — ApostEcy, 18 
-r-the Governor, 99 — mail-coach* ib . — 
services of Col. Walker, 118 new 
Commander-iiNchier, 121— death of Sir 
Wm. Rough. 163, 211.— in the 
severai cou^ . 183— ^tigation, ' t6.— 
(2 Z) 
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monument to Sir Edwanl Bame9, 194 
— Legislative Couneil, surplus re- 
venue* and suspension of public works, 
ib, — appointments in the Supreme 
Court, 311 — new chief justice, 339— 
manumission of slaves by a Candian 
chief, 395— troops for India, 331 — 
shipping, births, marriages, and deaths, 
40. 116, 31 1,323. 

Chamber of Commerce, Madras, 14. 
Chaplains, fees to, upon interments at 
Calcutta, 306— claims of, and their wi- 
dows, on Lord Clive’s Fund, 313. 
Chiefs, native, favours from, 331. 

China 1 ntei.t.iofnce Opium trade, 6, 
24, 167 — the deified Lewmang, 3i — 
the Ma king rebellion, ib — the llors- 
burgh memorial, 33 — Cliristiunity in 
China, 23, 397 — American trade be- 
tween India and China, 22 — the Em- 
peror, ib. — the liong merchants and 
their debts, 23, 167, 298 — foreigners, 
23 — receiving-ships, 24 — decked pas- 
sage-boats, registration of vessels 
at Macao, 187 — outside merchants, ib. 
— creditors of the lling-tai hong, 167, 
398— persecution of native Christians, 
297— iinsurrection of the Meaou-tsze, 

. 298^Kinqiia’s debts, 26.-— prices of 
European goods at Canton, 70, 124, 
242, 341— exchanges, 71, 125,243,342 
shipping, births, marriages, and 
deaths, 40, U7, 3i2, 323. 

China Courts Bill, 63. 

Chinese tea manufacturers for Assam, 83 
—labourers for N.S. Wales, 217— tra- 
ders expected at Moulmein, 295. 
Chintzes, Russian, in Cabul, 76. 

ChUpore Road, watering the, 158* 
Cholera, success of native students in the 
treatment of, 93— at Calcutta, 94, 139 — 
instructions in the event of troops teing 
attacked by, 113 — at Mussoorie, 281 
— at Yarkund, 282— at Cuddalore, 2B6. 
Christianity in India, 7, 80, Bti, 140, 278 
—an apostate from, 1 8— in China, 22, 
297 — in tlie Sandwich Islands, 29 — an 
object of ridicule at the Churruck Poo- 
jah at Calcutta, 81 — doubtful conduct 
of our Indian Government as regards, 
86 — conversion to, 140, 278. 

Chundoo LaU, oppressions of, 93* 

Church, Presbyterian, in N.S. Wales, 25, 
217— Vepery, 120— objections to the 
proposed site of anew, at Calcutta, 140, 
278— new, at East Maitland, 216.. 
ChurrndtPocjah, ridicule of the Christian 
. religion by the natives at the late, 81— 

. disgusting exhibition at, 82. 

CiKnamon from Cossyah, Qi 
Ctreassia, military opeiationa in, 29. 

Chrii Servants, Indian, charge against a, 
for tnuUng in horses, i-o — absentee 
rules respecting^ at. Madras, 35— rules 
for regulating the grant of deputation 
and abMDtee aJlomiees td^ 37^x2^ 
minariem ef jiiiild^ id the native lim- 
V fiiagea, 148^2011, 807-<"Bus{HHision 


of a, at Agra» i53^2xtdnkioii of tlie 
time allowed for the qualification df 
juniors, 158 — grant to the estate of a 
murdered, 170, 191— new grade of ap- 
pointments amongst, 197 — ^accidental 
death of a, 208— trial of a, for homi- 
cide, 224, 249 — death of old, 285— un- 
accepted annuities of, 303 — pay of mi- 
Htary ofiicers acting as, 304— rules for 
granting leave of absence to siibordi- 
nates, 306. 

Cloth, Russian broad, at Cabul, 76. 

Clubs, debating, in India, 13, 159, 283 — 
— at Sydney, 25. 

Coal in Cuttack, 83— in Assam, 139 — at 
Moretoii Bay, 217 — arrival of English, 
at Calcutta, 226* — in Meigui, 279. 

Code, Criniintd, of India, remarks on, 6. 

Coins, Bactrian, 13 — intrinsic value of the 
local, at Bombay, 38. 

Colehrooke (Mr.), bust of, 14. 

CoUectorate, Calcutta, defalcation in, 160. 

CoUeviors, deputy, new grade of, 197. 

CoUege, Hindu, at Calcutta, 8, 89 — pro- 
posed new church opposite to it, 140, 
278 — General Assembly’s, at Bombay, 
18 — Medical, at Calcutta, 94, 140, 278 
— Ilaileybury, 170— at Maitland, 216— 
Sanscrit, at Calcutta, 225, 269. 

Commisenriat, allowances in, 318. 

Commimiom, purchase of, 13. 

Committee. Bombay Steam, 17, 293— of 
of Pulilic Instruction, at Calcutta, 61, 
77, 270— Calcutta Municipal, 93 — Me- 
dical, at Calcutta, 94 — Materia Medica, 
2*3, 279— Coolie, 273, 329. 

Cmnpam/, East- India Inland Steam- Na- 
vigation, 119 — Bengal Oriental Life 
Insurance, 159. 

Converts to Mobamedanism, 18— to Chris- 
tianiry, 140. 

Convicts, female, at Sydney, 100— run- 
away, 16. ^number of, in V.D.Land, 
101 — transfer of, 102, 168 — transporta- 
tion system of, 168 — discipline in N.S. 
Wales, 215. 

Coolies Indian, debates at the East- In- 
dia House respecting the shipment of, 
45, 169 — bill for their protection, 45^ 
debate in Parliament respecting, 62^ 
Company’s order for preventing the ftir- 
ther emigration of, 65— conduct of, in 
N. S. Wales, 1 00— wanted at the Cape 
of Good Hope, 105 — true character of 
tliose at the Mauritius, 107, 143^ 27^ 
kidnapping of, at Calcutta, 130, 

144, 222, 273^ 329 — ^meeting at' 
cuttaresfiecting the exportation ofj.<r4^ 
— fiirtber arrivals of^ at the Mauritfns, 
167— coaimittee for uivestigatioiiofftlie 
question, 273, 329— ships sailed! tom 
Calcutta withf since 'i at June ^183^ 
274r-r^Bdvanceof wiges to,>ife«-«<diBpM 
portion of feraaiaa to males aiaoiig those 
transported, 275-#reviolt fait BtoiAi 
bay, 296* 

Cosseir ,. : cmmiinkatlofi'^ hettomq'vsuid 
Thebes, 16. 
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Go 8 $s^h lIiUBs resources of rhe» 6. 
£!<mndiar Indjan, new members ofj 65, 
. «34r 339. 338. 

Court of Nizamut Adawlut, Bengal: — 
Trial of Soobul Glianta, for murder, 
109— case ofdacoity, Ukul G wallah v, 
lleymaii GwalJab, 130. 

Toujdarry, Zillah a4-Pergun- 

noks:-*- Kid nap ping of Coolies, 1 30, *273. 
Cou STS- Martial on Major Urquhurt, 
199 — Seijeants Mummery and Good- 
win, 200-^ Major Paul, 234*— Lieut. 
Hartman, 307 — Capt. Wootton, £&. — 
privates, 34, 1 12, 201— pmctice of, 304. 
Crim, CW., case of, at Dinapore, 245. 
Cropsj failineof, in India, 149, 329. 
CroWf white, at C^alciitta, 93. 

CruUenden and. CVl, estate of, 280. 

Oulna, disturbance at. 83, 149, 222, 323, 
328 — trial of Mr. Ogilvie for homicide 
at, 224, 247, 248, 249, 325, 330. 

Cumin (Mr.), 158, 305. 

Currencieit, local, at Bombay, 38, 115. 
Cuttacky coal-fields in, 83. 

Daccuy debating societies at, 13 — Mr. 
Mitford’s bequest to, 149 — new Sliabha 

at, 159* 

Z>acoiVs, execution of, *3 — robberies by, 
near Calcutta, 93, 150— trial of, 130— 
murders by, 150. 

Daky acceleration of the Madras, 14. 
Darieelingy government report on, 5~al- 
leged irruption of Ghoorkas near, 155 
««^bungulows at, 158 — hotel at, 160-— 
local corps for, 199, 307 — saiiatarium 
at, 326. 

JDead bodies at Ca\>Tipore, 34, 89. 

Dearth in India*— see Famine, 

Deb Narayun Deb (Baboo), 86. 

Debates at the East- India House on the 
13th July, 26th Sept., and 17th Oct. 

1 838 : — 1 iidia Labourers* Protection 
Bill, 45, 169— official papers, 169 — su- 
perannuations, 170 — Haileybury and 
Addiscombe, ih, — grant to the estate 
of the late Mr. Wm. Fraser, 170, 191 
— ♦pilgriin-tax, 184— -idolatry in India, 
— famine in India, 190, 195— land- 
revenues of India, 1 go— death of Sir 
Robert Grant, 195* 

Debating Society at Dacca, 13, 159 — at 
Sydney, 25 — at Calcutta, 159— atSiin- 
lab, 283. 

Deters bX, Calcutta, 159. 

Deccan prize-money, lao. 

JM!fctV> artille^ at, 34~*presendition of 
rSir Henry Fane to the king of, 92 — 

^ eCarviilg natives at, 93-** execution of a 
. :pniic» of the boose ofTimoor at, 15^— 
^izMatbar at, 280. 

Jpgaisrara/ Indian Coolies for, 48, 6a. 
ZMonaa jSti&Aa at Calcutta, disaffection 
f4mtbe^4*^prf>posed new, ib. 
JQ!lkb(M^iG<ni SirlL H. ), lai. 
Dingaan^ a Caffer chief, encounters be- 
bftMreem*tbe Dutch furmers and, 31^ 61, 
103, 106, 302. 


Dost Mahomed Khan^een CabuL 

Dress of Indian officers, 94. 

Drusesy operations against the, 30. 

Diusatsy Venetian, in Cabul, 73. 

DummooduTy overflow of the, 281. 

Duncan (Governor) and Sir Robert Grant, 
pardllel between. 293. 

Dunlop fMr. J. A.), 224. 

Dutch farmers, massacre of, 31, 61, 103, 
106, 302 — traders at Sydney, ioo»— see 
also India (Netherlands). 

Dutiesy export, at Bombay, 38 — Dutch 
and British, 100. 

Dwarkanath Tajore (Baboo), 80, 

FagUy vulture, of the Himalaya, 14. 

Ears of (iborigines, rewards for, 215. 

East^lndia Companyy bills of, on India, 
6.5 — instructions by the, relative to In- 
dian labourers, 65— reply of the, in an- 
swer to the claims of Prince Akbal-ood* 
Dowlah of Oiide, 120 — grant by, to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 223. 

East- India House, alioJitiun of fees at^ 120 
— see also Debates. 

Eating^ exploits in, 28,7. 

EcbaUood-Domlah (Nziwah), 120, 

Education of natives in India, 13, 18, 136 
— Dr. B ram ley’s observations on its 
importance, 77— difficulties and pros- 
pects of native female, 96 — Mr. Adam’s 
tliird report on, 136— (’ommittee, se- 
cretary to the, 270, 

Egypty C'ol. Barr’s arrangements in, for 
conveyance of Indian passengers, 13— 
operations of the troops of, against the 
llruses, 30. 

Elephanty the proboscis of the, 11 — use 
of the, for draft carriages, 285— white, 
destined for Ava, 296. 

Elphinstone (Lord), 160. 

Emambarah, Hooghly, 225, 269. 

Emerald IsUy the ship, 61, 138, 148. 

EmufrantSy Dutch, at Port Natal, 31, 61, 
163, 106, 302 — for Australia, 167, 298 
—arrival of, in South Australia, 218. 

Engineers, civil, mortality among, 13. 

English language in India, 147. 

Englishman, apostacy of an, 18. 

Euphrates, navigation nf the, 108. 

European IlegimmtSy Company’s, 305. 

Examination of junior civil servants, 1 12, 
158, 202, 307 — of military officers in 
the oriental languages, 115, 210, 310, 
3*3, 317- 

Exchangesy rate of Company’s, 34, 66-— 
in India and China, 71, 125, 243,342 
•—loss by, 160. 

Execution of a notorious dacoit, 13— of a 

, prince of the house of Timour, 
military, at Saugor, 159— of Thugs, 163 
—of the h^-appare»t to the Burmese 
throne, 166 — first, in South. Australia, 
21 8— of bushrangers, 299. 

Fmthfid (Mr. ), murder of hit servants on 
their way to Port Phillip, ios,'2i9. 

Famine in Upper India* 88, 93, \ 4 ^ tfi 4 . 
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3«7-^Relief Fund, 
’ 97 ^-^rovistons against, 37*. 

Fane ( Gen. Sir Henry), visit of, to the 
King of Dellu* 9a — reported resigna- 
. tion of, ) 39— -appointed to command 
the expedition against Cabul, aaB, 307, 

330. 

Farish (Hon. Mr. J.), 234. 

Farnif experinientai, at Madras, 14. 

Farmers^ Dutch, encounters between the 
Zoolas and, 31, 61, 103, 106, 30a. 

Fees for certidcates of oilicers permitted 
to return to India, lao. 

Ftjee Islands, canibalism at the, 1 03. 

Females, refuge fororplian. at Angripatta, 
3 ^ education of native, gti— convict, at 
Sydney, 400 . 

Fergusson and Co., estate of, aSo. 

i^errar (Mrs.), on native female educa- 
tion in India, gd. 

Festival, serious accident at Benares dur- 
ing the Hamnee, ho — atrocities of the 
Churruck Poojah, 81— salutes at na- 
tive, 95. 

Fever at oNfadras, 15. 

Field (Mr.W.), wealth of, 26, 317. 

Firozepore, the late nuwab of, 172, 174 — 
force ordered to assemble at, 330, 332. 

Fish, the Order of tlie, go. 

Fossils in the Nerbudda, 1 3 . 

Foster, Chajman, and Co., failure of, 336. 

jFratiA/m (Sir John), remarks on his go- 
vernment of V, D. Land, 1 00— ball given 
by, 317. 

Fraser ( Mr. Wm. ), grant to the estate of 
the late, i7o> igi- 

Frazer ( Mrs, ), tlie subscription for, 25. 

Frederick ( Col. ), services of, 33 1 . 

French whalers in the South Seas, 26. 

Friend v. Goodwin, case of, 36, 102. 

Fund, the Begum Sonihre*s, g 4 — meet- 
ings for the projection of a military, 
prohibited at Madras, g6 — NctJv Ben- 
gal Steam, 147, 376 — proposed Bonus, 
for purch^iiig retirements in the army, 
151, 378 — Famine Relief, 158, 371 — 
Calcutta Old Steam, 2B3 — Civil Ser- 
vice Retiring, 303 — Mr. Cumin’s 
scheme for a Retiring, 305*-ci3im8 
on Lord Clive’s, 313. 

Futtehgurh, mortality at, 155- 

Gahan (Mr.T. B. ), specimens of his Cal- 
cutta Wieeklg Political Bxgisier, 336 , 337. 

Gamhier's Island, Catholics in, 3 g. 

Garrow ( Mr. ), charges against, 161 . 

OeOibrand and Hesse ( Messrs.), 3 1 7. 

Gxnsral Oanaas — see Cakuttot 

Gimaa annsion to Austmlia, 3 14, 3 16. 

Goa, expected revolittion at, 163. 

Gold mines: in the Himalayas, a66. 

^aih,.gprieniment adva^ in Indio, 

34, 198, 337 — export duty on, at Bom* 
hay, 38>^pO!its in Gusecat : allowed ..to 
land and ship, ib . — advances on, con- 
signed taXavecpool an# Glasgow, tg# 
•--pnahs.of in East, ^ 79 ^ 

.-,^■104, 340* 341. A 


Ooodwm% ease of Friend o., 36 ,. ioe. • 
a Sikh,- death 0^^ 383^ 
Goorkhas^eee JVevavl. 

Grant (Sir Robert), death of, 161, i.g5r— 
meeting at Bombay to preserve his 
memory, 229, 3 B 6 *-parallel between 
Governor Duncan and, 393. , 

Grierson (DrJ and the Bengal Military 
Orphan Institution, 86. . . , ( 

Griffith (Mr.), his dispute with the Cal- 
cutta Agricultural Society, 224, 373, 
339 — on the tea-plant of Assam, 367. . 
frrbu/Ztry (Cap t), 14. 

Guzerat, mercantile ports in, 38. 

Gwalior, paupers at, 157. 

Haile9/bu:g. college at, 170. 

HaUted (Mr. N. J.), death of, 3 / 6 . , 

Hamilton (Mr. K. N. C.), insinuations 
against, by the Agra Vkltbar, 154. 
Hansi, infantry lines at, 34. 

Hare (Mr. Diivicl), sketch of, 9. 

Hartman (Lieut.), court martial on, 307. 
Havildar. inc*ritorioiis conduct of a, 1 13. 
Herat, operations of the Persians before, 
33, 93* '00. »57, 338, 338, 331— arrest 
of a mission on its way from Nepaul to, 
'55, ^0' — troops sent from 

Bokhara to aid, 157— views of Shah 
Kamimn, the chief of, on Candaliar and 
Cahill, 338, 338. 

Himtilagms, large skeleton found near the, 
159 — 4 told mines in the, 368 . 

//iWua, missionaries and, 3, Bi— decay of 
their Dhurma Siihha Society, 4— con- 
version of, 7 — College, 8, 89, 140, 378 
— re-marriage of widows, 13 —exempt- 
ed from the Statute of Limitations, 61, 
95 — character, 81 — festival of the 
Churruck Poojah, ib. — extraordinary 
hoy, 93 — Useful Knowledge Society, 
138 — proselytisin of, 140, 378 — Juve- 
nile J Institution, 159 — destruction of 
temples, 1 60 — questions of law, 335 — 
see also Natives. 

Hodghinson and Co. , failure of, 336, 

Homk Intelligence -Debates at the 
East- India House, 45, 119, 169, 191 r*- 
Imperial Parliament, 61 — new eom- 
mander-in-chief at Madras, 65— Coun- 
cil of India, 65, 338 — Sir John Keane, 
65— Capt. Buriies, --hillB on India,. 

ib. — Indian labourers, ib. — steamers 
het^veen England and India, iib. -.-addi- 
tional promotion in the army, 6&y-re>i 
cruiting of regiments for India, ,t6.— 
East- India inland steam -aavigatioiii 
1 19— Deccan prize-money, lao-r^envoj 
from Muscat, tb.r-rVepery Chiii;di» 'ibl 
—chaplain to the Bisln^ of Catenthii 
ib. — Assamese tea, ib. — teak' tim^r 
for the navy, abo1itioii.of..fepi^>^. 
—police of South AustcaUa, 
riff of V.D.Land, *6. — ^the Prince of 
Ohde. ib.— the amy, lar^ateMii^opinV 
m unicatios ■ wltl^ india^« jurigAVdt- 
Sou til Au8tnUia,< :98lit-9«luefrjiM 
Ceylom 
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Sir Wn. Casement, : ib, -^ promotions 
and.olianges in H. M. forces serving in 
the East, 4', ^>h', 1 18, 338— India ship- 
ping arriving and departures, and pas- 
sengers, 66, lai, 339, 338 — births, 
mamagea, and deaths, 63, 133, 341, 
340— see also Shipping, Markets, ^c. 

Hong-merduints, debts of the, 33, 167,398. 

IToofjhly, repair of the imainbarah at, 335, 
369'i^carcasea in the river, 371. 

Hornsby conviction of, 164. 

H6rsburgh (Capt. ), memorial to, 33. 

Horses sold t)y auction at Calcutta, 380. 

Hospital, new, at Calcutta, 94 — Brett’s, 
at Calcutta, 376. 

Hough V. Skinner, case of, 345. 

House-rent of staff oflicers, 1 97. 

Hunter (Mr.Wm.), death of, 308. 

Hunting, mode of, at Bahawalpur, 1. 

HntUm (Eieiit.), 14* abB. 

Hyderahad, oppressive career of (^huiidoo 
I.0II at, 93 — destruction of Hindu tem- 
ples by tile Government of, 160. 

Ice, house for, at Madras, 96, 161 — fall of 
a block of, 163 — didiculty of importing 
it from America to India, 369. 

Idtdatry in India, 7, 95— debate on, in 
Parliament, 61 — government encou- 
ragement of, 97, 367 — debate on, at 
the East- India House, 184. 

Imamharah, the Iloogbly, 235, 3(?9. 

India ( British) — see Calcutta, Madras, 

— — — ( Foreign and Protected States) : 
Affairs nt Herat, 33, 93, toB, 157, 32B, 
33B — at Delhi, 93, 133,380— in Cahiil, 
93, 156, 331, 333, 33tt, 3B3— at Lahore, 
93* *58, 228, 282— at Hyderabad, 93 — 
at Anundporc, ih . — in Nepaiil, 155> 
333, 334, 381, 328 — in the Punjab, 135 
—at Bokhara, 1 57, 330— “i Sciiide, 1 57, 
228 j 331— in Glide, 157 — at Gwalior, 
at Joudpore, 157, 283— at Jey- 
pore, 158 — at Kotah, 158, 196 — at Ul- 
war, 158, 383 — in Candahar, 228 — in 
Peshawur, 228 — in Kurdistan, ib . — in 
Yarkund, 38a. 

■ — - (Dutch) : — Commerce and navi- 
gation, 31, 297 — war in Sumatra, 3i — 
present state of Java, 396— shipping, 

40, 117, 213 , 323. 

(Portuguese) : —Expected revo- 
lution at Goa, 163— new sbip-regula^ 
tioris at Macao, 1 67. 

Indigo sales in London^ 69, 344— culture, 
^39-^rops in Bengal, 329* , 
trade on the, 18, 162. 

discovery of new, 90. 

Jlifojr&dfiibo dirogs, administration of, 93- 
dreadful, Bengal, 339,381, 

dt, leprosy# 1 69- 

MM, discovery of a new, 103. 

'io r>rvnri- I ■ 

Joffguemaia diwoveriea of, 368. 

jCDeicutla^ saiobrity of the> 94. 
Jhim>i»W, ctteo(i73* - ^ ^ 

>58* 


Joudpore, contumacy of the xajaeff, 
death of Natbjee, the ex-guru of Matin 
Sing of, 383. 

Juhbvdpore, charity of a native at^ 88. 

Juggumauth, visit of pilgrims to the Ruth- 
Jattra at, 160, 367. 

Jumna, rise of the river, 159. 

Justices of the Peace, native, 15. 

Juvenile Institution, Hindu, 159. 

Keane (Sir John), 65, 319, 331. 

Kkarrak, occupation of the Island of,' by 
the British, 108, 330, 224, 331— ac- 
count of the new post at, 393. 

Kidderpore, launch of a steamer at, 159. 

Kifinapping of Coolies at Calcutta, 130, 
135, 141, 144, 232, 273, 33<J. 

Kishna Mohana Banetjea (Rev.), 140. 

Kittoe (Mr.), explorations of, 83, 90 

Knives, English and Russian, in Cabiil, 74. 

Kotah, treaty between the raja of, and 
his minister, 158, 196. 

Kurdistan, affairs in, 228. 

J^ahourers, Indian — see Coolies. 

Lahore, affairs at — see Runjeet Singh. 

Lands, dila tori ness in the survey of, in 
South Australia, 102 — Bengal Asso- 
ciation for protecting the interests iii» 
144— case of Rariny Kattamy respect- 
ing, ib. — crown. In N S. Wales, 168— 
revenues from, in India, 190— resump- 
tion of alluvial. 268— assessment of, 
cultivated with cotton and Mauritius 
sugar-cane, 319. 

Language, use of the Bengalee, in the 
Indian courts, 80 — encouragement to 
the use of the English, in India, 147—* 
Romanizing system of Oriental, 275. 

I^aunch of steamers, 159, 163. 

Law Cimmission, Indian, 339. 

Laws, new code of, for India, 6— >new, at 
the Mauritius, 3i — interesting case in- 
volving a point of Mohamedan, 73— 
insolvent, in V.D.Land, 218— exposi- 
tion of two questions of Hindu# by 
liamchiinder Surmona, 335. 

Lecture, medical, by a native, 158. 

Letters, overland, 89, 98, 158, 383, 328— 
dead. 303— franking of, ib. 

Lewis ( Mr. T. ). award to, 217. 

LiM, case of, at Sydney, 34 — in Van 
Diemen’s Land, 36, 103— at Agra# 139, 
^54 — Madras, 160 — In the Bengal 
Sporting Magazine, 337, 346— action 
for, at the Cape, 302. 

Limitations, exemption of Hindus from 
the English Statute of, 61, 95. 

Lithotomy, operation of, on a native, 163. 

Litigation amongst natives, t6o. 

LitiJe ( Capt ) at Culna, 350, 336. 

Lottery scheme in South Australia, 10a# ' 

Lu^ow — see Oude, 

Luxor, proposed buildings at, 17- 

Macao, new ship-regulations at, i^7i ' 

Aft Cofiam, case of Malcolm v.,a86« 
Afachuon (Lieut), 1. 



m 

of, 379^ 

(Mr.), mission o^ toRnn- 
jset Sinf^h, 156, aaa, a8a — visit of, to 
Shah Shoojn, 281 — to proceed with the 
Cahul force, 328. 

Macriagkton v. Tandy ^ case of, lOf). 

McNeil ( Mr. ), political negociatiuns of, in 
Persia, 33, 33*. 

iifacoaio, a Caifer cliicf, 32. 

Madras Intelligence : •— (Chamber of 
Commerce, 14 — acceleration of tlie dak, 
ti&.— 'experimental farm, ib . — military 
Stems, 14, 161 — salubrity of the Secun- 
derabad barracks, 1 5 — native justices of 
the peace, ib. — transport-vessel be- 
tween Madras and Moulmein, ib, — 
feverish epidemic, tb. — Statute of li- 
mitations, 81, 95 — Sir Jasper Nieolls, 
65 — religious ceremonies, 93 — accident 
at Government-house, ice-house, 
96, 161 — Retiring Fund, 98, 161— the 
Governor, 160— loss by exchange, ib. — 
disturbance at Akolah, z7>. — litigation 
amongst natives, ib. — Wesleyan mis- 
sionaries in Mysore, ib. — the Nawab 
of the Carnatic, 181 — new public build- 
ing, f 6.— races, ib. — Mr. Biishby, i7#.— 
Mr. Garrow, ib. — relief of Nizam's 
corps, th.— purcliasing-out in the army, 
ib. — release of Causey Chitty, ib. — (be 
Commander-in- chief, 229, 284 — the 
Nizam's army, 284 — Travancorc ephe- 
meris, t*&.-^Mr. Rlietiius and the Tin- 
nevelly mission, 2B4 — the Order of Bri- 
tish India, 285 — inquiry into the lute 
decrease of the revenue, ib. — death 
from the sting of a scorpion, ib. — death 
of civil servants, ib. — absurd repor^ *6. 
— draft-elephants, t/i. —eating exploit, 
—clock punkahs, 286 — cholera at Cud- 
dalore, ib. — the troops at Moulmein, 327 
—new French journal at Poiiclicheiry, 
ib. — the new bishop, 331 — markets for 
European goods, 125, 342 — securities 
and exchanges, 125, 243, 342 — ship- 
ping, births, marriages, and deaths, 38, 
1 15, 209, 233, 317, 33b'. 

*' -- Government Orders ; — Absentee 

rules, 35 — deputotioti and absentee 
allowance, ib. — saddles, harness, &c., 
38— title bestowed upon a native, 1 13 
—meritorious conduct of a havildar, ib. 
— instructions in the event' of troops 
being attacked by cholera, t6« — rank of 
veterinary sufgeons, 114— A va prize- 
money, the Madras Native Vete- 
rans, 3i^*^p9nsion8 to widows from 
Xord Clive’s Fund, *5.— claims of chap- 
lains and tbdr widowf on l^ord Clive's 
Fund, th.*— case of Major Watkins, 3*3 
—examination of officers, ib. — medical 
aid to officers on sick certificate, tb.— 
passage-money certificates^ ib.— allow- 
ances to medical officers, ib.- the troops 
at Bangalore^ ib.^salaries of absent 
gimeral staff officera, ai^— -assistant to 
«th'e nia&tec-atteiidant, ib* —xeUef. oC 


troops, 385 — apppintmenta and^Jor- 
loughs, 1 14» 23a, 3>4*.33b. 

Madras Supreme Court : — Meenaschygr 
Braminy v. Arnacbella Chitty and Na- 
masevy Cliitty, 95 — Annoogum Moo- 
delly V. the Examiner ne\yspaper, 180. 

Mayinirates, Bunlwun, tmd the Supreme 
Court, 80, 83, 328— -assault on a, at 
Pcnurig, 184 — second grade of joint, tn 
Bengal, 197— trial of a, for homicide, 
224, 247, 248, 249, 325--appointmetit 
of medical officers as assistant, 283. \ 

Mahomedanismy conversion of an English- 
man to, iB. 

Maibt^ overland, for India, 72, 126, 244, 
343— their rapidity, 94 — letter by, from 
India via Marseilles, 98, 158, 2B3r— 
enses for banghy, 158 — seized by the 
Arabs on the Euphrates route, 159, 
294 — on horses between Aurungabud 
and Nagpore, 294 — delays in forward- 
ing the, 328 — see alsoZet^e/r. 

Mail-coach in Ceylon, 99. 

Mnitluml (Sir J*erigrine), 229, 28.J. 

Malacca, rents in, 150 — births and deatlis 
at, 118,323. 

Malcolm (Sir C.), services of, 233— case 
of, r. Me Cal lull), 288 — testimonial to, 

293. 

Manfee teaiires at Agra, 28 1. 

Manyalorey execution of 'lliiigs at, 183, 

Maritime I/iws, revision of the, 18. 

in India and China, 71, 125, 243^ 
342— Eondon, 89, 128, 344. 

Marnell (Mr.), sudden death of, 248. 

Martahhar Singh (Gen.), mission of, 155, 
•222, 223, 28 1. 

Master ’ a ttendanl at Madras, 314, 340. 

Materia Medica^ India, 223, 279. 

Mauuitutn Intelligence: — N ew laws, 
21— prizes in the academies, 17^— In- 
dian laliourers, 47* 1^7, 273 — their true 
character, 107— attempt to form anew 
bank, 187 — 5^iety of Emulation, ib.- — 
shipping, 41, 117, 213, 325— birth and 
death. 118, 325. 

Mechanics' Institulionm V. D.Land, 102. 

Medical officers, report bn the present 
distribution and allowances of, 94) 313 
—lecture by a native, 158— and Physi- 
cal Society of Caleutta,27a— men tohe 
a8.sistant magistrates, 283 — aid to offi- 
cers on sick certificate, 313. 

MerguU coal in, 279. 

il/ess contributions, 198. 

Midnapore. schools at, 1 38. 

Militanj retirements, purchase of. In In- 
dia, 13, 93, 16E 15B, 161, 19^^278, 3O6, 
319— items, i4t 151^ temperance sia. 
cieties, 84, 139 — Orphan Insritutioii, 
Bengal, 88, 159, 289— Boardi Its Cir- 
cumscribed sphere, ifii — -aowhiwi- 
meiits, 159. 

Mill ( Dr. ), proposed bust 14. ^ v 

Mineritaf mortality onboard th^ 05. .w V/; 

Mission* Capt. -A. . 

8cblira)aii?a) a-rto 

13, I5<> -37% (aiiKfr' 
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l^oU to Candahar and 

Hereto i55, oaa, 203. 

JilRmtmariea, their method of discoursing 
to the nattves, 3— ridiculed at the late 
Churruek Poojali, 81 —American, at 
Moulmein, 99— Wesleyan, in Mysore, 
160 — ^^German, in N.S. Wales, 214,218 
— *-in Tinnevelly, 264. 

Mitchell V. Thompson^ case of, 24. 

Milford (Mr.), bequest of, 149. 

ilfoAu^ram, disturbances at the, 17. 

Monument^ Ochterlony, at Calcutta, 93— 
of Sir Wm. Jones, i7>. 

MoGTcroft (Mr.); fate of, 283. 

Moorahedabad, schools at, 1 37. 

Mortality on board the Minerva^ 25 — 
in India, 34, B9, 155, igo, 19^, 281, 288, 
3^»7. 

Moidmein, transport-vessel between Ma- 
dras and, 15 — Burmese newspaper at, 
99—. increasing trade of, 99, 327 — Ame- 
can missionaries at, 99— the non-arrival 
of Chinese traders at, 295 — arrival of 
troops at, 3^7* 

MunniporCj account of the inhabitants of, 
5, *45 — execution of the ex- raja of, 144* 

Murders by the aborigines in Australia, 
99, 102, 103, 2 19— by bushrangers, 101, 
299 — trial of Soobul Ghanta for, 129 — 
by dacoits, 150— >of a princess, at Delhi, 
152— of the heir-apparent of Ava, 166, 

Muscat^ envoy from, 120. 

Mysore^ successful efforts of the Wesleyan 
missionaries in, 160. 

Nnjner (Maj.Gen.), 107, 302. 

Natal — see Port Natal. 

Natives of India. Orphan Refuge for fe- 
male, 2— the Rev. Mr. Schurnian’s me- 
thod of discoursing to the, 3 — education 
of, 13, 18, 77, 98, isb—justices of the 
peacte, 15— charges against, for fraud, 
17 — serious accident to, at Benares, 60 
—police, 80— ridicule of the mission- 
aries by, Bi — reporters, 83 — landed 
aristocracy, 85 — aspirants to get into 
society, 88 — feeling, 87— dislike ot; to 
sugar manufactured by Europeans, ih. 
—charitable conduct of a, at Jubbul- 
porc, 88 — bathing in aqueducts by, 
94— salutes at religious ceremonies of 
the, ‘95 — encouragement of idolatry 
amongst the, 97 —title bestowed upon 
a, 113 — trial of, for murder, 129— kid- 
napping of, 130* *36 — litigation 
180— “Operation of •lithotomy 
482-r“trave)le<l, 2,68— lavish ex- 
' i of, 282 — examination , of 

®‘^3-^gVMttou, aa^T-^ranta of 
' also JrtWas and 

Navigdiimiy inland steam, in India, 1 ig— 

see also iS^egni-^onimiiiitoufioR. 

Navy, British, teak timber for, 120. 

— ii-, Indian, new piqr of, 162— new sui 
of, 163, 233— appoiht- 
“ alld^iihN»iAotidtt8 in, 210,237— 


services 6f the liste sdperfnteiideht ifc 
333* 393 ’ — substitution of steam jlw 
sailing-vessels in the, 320 — formation 
of a squadron of observation by, 331. 

Neal V. Solomon, case of, 213. 

Neave (Mr. J.), suspension of, 153. 

Nepatd, mission from the Burmese to, 19, 
166 — warlike attitude of, 152, 155, 222, 
224, 281, 328, 338 — arrest of a mission 
on its way from, to Cabul and Herat, 
*54, *55, 222, 223, 281. 

Nerbudda fossil-fields, 12. 

NevvSouui Wai.es Intelligence Case 
of Mitchell v. Thompson, 24 — the bar, 
25— mortality on board the Minerva, 
ib» — writs of execution, ib. — Patriotic 
Association, ib, — Presbyterian church, 
25, 217 — conduct of Mrs. Fraser, 25— 
debating and literary society, z5.— tlie 
theatre, i6.— state of feeling in the co- 
lony, ih. — murders by the aborigines, 
99, 216 — female convicts, 100 — fracas 
between (?ol. Wilson and Mr. Ryan, 16. 
—publicity, 100, 167 — Dutch traders, 
100 — Indian Coolies, ib. — runaway 
convicts, ib. — murder of Mr. Faitliful's 
men on their way to Port Phillip, 103 
— operations of tlie Legislative Coun- 
cil, 187 — immigration, 187, 298 — busli- 
rangirig act, 188 — crown lands, ib. — 
precedence, ib, — transportation and 
assignment system, 168, 298—4:886 of 
Neal V. Solomon, 2 1 3— trial of Mr Ed- 
vvard Palmer for murder, 214— German 
mission to the aborigines, 214, 216— 
colonhil-bred attornies, 215— atrocious 
treatment of natives at Port Macquarie,. 
ib. — perjury, 16. — convict discipline, 

— temperance societies, 216 — squatting 
act, ib. — college at Maitland, ib. — gram- 
mar school at Sydney, ib. — payment 
of wages in liquors, ib. — church at Mait- 
land, ib. — error in the Convict Act, ib. 
— new commission of the peace, 217— 
coal at Moreton Bay, ib. — statue of $ir 
R. Boiirke, ib. — Chinese labourers, ib. 
— Csimcrford, the murderer, 299— use 
of spirits, ib. — appointments, births,, 
marriages, and deaths, 40, 1 17,212,324. 

Newspaper^ libel in, at V. D.Laiid, 26, 102 
— Burmese, at Moulmein, 99 — libel in, 
at Agra, 129, 154 — libel in, at Madras, 
180 — new, at Penang, 165 — in South 
Australia, 218— at Port PhHip, 16.^ — = 
new weekly political, at Calcutta, 226, 
327— new Bengali and English, 283; — 
libel in, at Bombay, ^88 — libel in, at 
theCape, 302 — new, atPondicherry, 327. 

iVeia Zealand, serioiis native disturba^e 
in. 29— lutisdictibn over offences com- 
mitted in, 214— attack upon ^ sh^ 
.dnnat, 221. ; 

NiwUs ( Lieut, Gen, $|rjMper}| ^4 

Ndsf steamers on the, 17* 

Nizam's army, loss by exchanges ih 

1 66— relief of, 161 — ^i ts ■ effibienej^, 284* 

NizamU^ Adat^i-^si^ 



Oaih^ the military retirement^ 196: 

Ochterkmy (Gen.), monument to, 93. 

Odeyj^e^ death of the Rana of, 331. 

C^-Meckoni/igs to colonels, 198. 

Oyilvie (Mr; J. B.}« magistrate of Burd- 
wan, refusal of, to execute a commission 
from tlie Supreme Court, 60, 83 — in. 
dictment of, in relation to the Culiia 
disturbance, 149, trial of, for wil. 
ful homicide, 224, 047, 248, 249, 325, 
330— further indictments against, 266. 

Oliijidd V. Stocquder, case of^ 246'. 

Oliver (Capt.), 163, 233. 

Opium trade in China, 6, 24, 167— -sale 
at Calcutta, 159, 222. 

Ortmge (Prince Wni. U. of), visit of, to 
St. Helena, 221. 

Order of British India, badge of, 6, 285 — 
of the Fish, 90. 

Oriental Life Insurance Company^ Bengal 
new, 159- 

Orphan Refuge, Female, at Angripatta, 
2— Institution, Military, in Bengal, Bb, 

159, 269. 

Oude, debate in Parliament respecting, 62 
— rejily of the Court of Directors to an 
application of the Prince Akbal-ood 
Dowlah of, 120— rains in, 157 — rejoic- 
ings at Lucknow on the anniversary of 
his Majesty’s accession to the throne 
of,i6. — travels of Eusoph Khan of, q68. 

Owie Auxiliary Force, appointments in, 
'13, 205, 231 — reported disbanding of 
the, 167 - 

Overland communication, Col. Barr's ar- 
rangements in Egypt for furthering, 1 5 
postage of letters by, 89, 303— exten- 
sion of the route along the Nerbudda 
to the Ganges, 90— rapidity of the, 94, 
328 — letters forwarded by, 98, 158, 
283, 328. 

Oxus, source of the river, 162. 

Padlocks, Russian, in Cabul, 74. 

Pali, the plague at, 91. 

Palmer (Edward), trial of, 214. 

Pamphleteering at Calcutta, 227, 

Parliament, petition to, from Bombay, 
respecting the maritime laws, 1 8— pe- 
tition* to, respecting idolatry in India, 
6' I — ^^petitions to, from India, respecting 
st^m-commuiiication, 65 — proroga- 
tion of, ih. 

— — — , debates in Idolatry in India, 
61 Hill- Coolies, 62 — kingdom of 
Oude, th.— -expedition to the Persian 
Guff, 63— St. Helena servants, ib , — 
China Courts’ Bill, i6.— steam-com- 
muntcation with India, 65. 

Parsees, ship commanded by, 182. 

of Bombay steamers, 163 

— c^idcates, 313- 

PaaseAyers, of ships, 67, 1 22, 240, 339. 

Patd (Maibr), donfUmartial on, 234. 

Pembefim {Cnpt)f mission of, 277 . S*?* 

PxNAfifd iWi^ELtioKNc* :-^Aiudliaiy 
Sodety> tBWdtculatioii of the Sarip- 
iLufes, ij^d^viction of Capt. Hornsby 
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for an assault on Mr. Bidhetebdt, : ;i84 
—destruction of pirate prahus, 
the Penang Gazelle, 165 — want of surv 
veys,f6. — rents, 150-^birtlis, marruges, 
and death. 212, 323. 

Persia, operations of the Sl^h o^ agaimit 
Herat, 33, 93, 108, i57, anB, 328, 331 
—commerce in, 33 — Russian influence 
in, ih — withdrawal of the British am- 
bassador froih the court of, 33t 223, 331 
— expedition from Bombay to the Gulf 
of, 61, (>3, 108, 220, 224, 228. 33 v<t* 
affairs of, at Busliire, 108, 220-— re- 
ported revolt against Uie Shah in, 108, 
224 — order of the Lion and Sun, 91*^ 
alliance of. with Cabul, 156', 221, 282^ 
arrival of Prince Timour Mirza in, 224. 
Persian Gulf, British expeditiou to the, 
61, 63, 108, 220, 224, 228, 331. 

Pertauh Chund, soi^disant rajah of Burd- 
wan, disturbance created by, atCulna, . 
83, 149, 222, 224, 247, 249, 325-rtriaji 
of, at Hooglily, 266, 328, 331. 

Peshawur, affairs of, 228. 

Petitions to J*arliameiit, 18, 61, 65. 
Physicians, foreign, in India, 283. 

Pilgrims, tax on, in India, 7, 97, 184-*- 
visit of, to Jiiggurnaiith, itio, 267, 
Pirates, Illaiioon, capture of, in the Indian 
Archipelago, 184. 16*5. 

Pistols, Iliiasian, in Cabul, 74. 

Plague at Pali, report on the, 91. 

Plants, ex]>eriments on, at Dapoorcc, 18. 
Police, corrupt state of the Mufussil, 80 
— for South Australia, 120 — at Port 
Phillip, 219. 

Pondicherry, new jounial at, 327. 
Population of Van Diemen’s Land, loi.. 
Porcelain, Riussian, in Cabul, 75. 

Port Arthur, services of Capt. Booth at, 
102 — liis sufferings in the bush, 218, 

299- 

Port Macquarie, atrocities perpetrated, on 
the aborigines at, 2 1 5. 

Port Natal, encounters between tl»e 
Dutch farmers and the Zpolas at, 31, 
61, 103, lob, 302 — plunder of, 32, 1,04^ j. 
Port Phillip, murder of Mr. Faitbful’am^H 
by the natives on their route to. t 
2 19, 220 — bushrangers at, 1 03— M^ssriptf' , 
Gellibraiid and Hesse,2i7^fir^;nf|>>Wpii 
paper at, 218— -progress of tlie colonyti? 
219— -want of a criminal court at,, 
races at, ib, — police of, ib, — destruc^iK^ 
of the jail at, by fire, 220— ^the 
route from Sydney to, bulk 
Ports, mercantile, in Guzeru^ 

Postage on overland letters, 89^,39^;^ 
Postmasters at military statibn«, f , 

Powell (Lieut. Col.). ipMorial 0^^ . 

Precedence in Australia, 

Presbyterians in N.S.Wale9,.2^,947f;; 
iVess-r-aee Newsp^ers, . 

CufTsnf, India and iMit. 

— Ldndon, m. , 

Pringle 

Prize-mpfii^, Ava,M 
Promotion by pdfnhasuig^^ 
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dian army, 13^ 93. 151, 158, 161^ 196, 
^»V 8 / 3 dS; " ’ 

Protd^tim at Calcutta, 140, 378. 
PimAaAe, clock, 386. 

state of aifaim in the, 155. 

Qtusm Chdrloite's Sound, native distur- 
bance at, 38. 


Roots, Madras, 161—at Poyt Phillip, 319 
■^Stud of Brigadier Showers, 383. 

Risdakissen Miiter v» the Bank of Bemjal, 
case of, 348. 

Rfgpootana, the plague in, gi— condition 
of the people of, 93. 

Ramchunder Surmona, dismissal of, from 
the Sanscrit College, 335, 369. 

ifan/jrooa— see Burniah. 

Ronken (Dr.) on the Pali plague, 91. 

Red Sea, overland route to India, via — 
see Steam- communication, ij^c. 

Relief in the Nizam's army, 161 — of 
troops in Bengal. 333 — at Madras, 335. 

Rente in the Eastern settlements, 150. 

Reporters, native. 83. 

Reports, monthly, by officers, 196. 

Retirements, military, in India, 13, 93, 
198— proposed fund forptirdiasiiig, 151, 
158, 161, 303- -suspension of the oath 
requiiHid upon, igb — upon half-pay, 

197, 3*9. 

Re- Union at Calcutta, 13. 

Revenue, decrease in the Madras, 385. 

Rewas, exactions on trade at, 163. 

Rhenius (licv. Mr.), death of, 384. 

Rifle Daf^a/toa at Bombay, 99. 

Rirer Insurance Company, Bengal, 94. 

Roads, construction of, in Bengal, 94. 

Romanizing System, the, 375. 

Rimgh (Sir Win.), death of, 163. 

Runjeet Singh, affairs at the Court of, 93, 
1 56'— European officers of, 93, 338 — 
astrologer of, 98— •inteiidecl interview 
between, and I..ord Auckland, 155, 330 
— his deputation to Simla, iss—depu- 
tation to, from the Governor-general, 
156, 333— alleged umbrage- taken by, 
4fct some proposition on the part of our 
RtlssioT^ 156, 383 — reported death of, 
i5?^-^hia views with respect to Cabool, 
156^ 157, 339, 383 — trade of, on the 
Ind^ 1 ^ 3 —- British alliance with, 333, 
330 , 383 — alleged duplicity of, 333 — 
pfeparatibns of, to restore Shah Sliooja 
td l&e throne of Cabul, 157, 333, 333, 


339 ;' 363 -^vi 8 it of Capt. Buriies to the 
coOTt bf, 339 ^deadl of Gobjut* Singh, 
one of his chieft, 38^. 

Rupees, Cj^butta, clrciilatlQh of, in V. D. 
Land; tbr fecoinage, 111 

— ckoiiladoiir 'tbie . Company’s, at 

Bombay, ii^'-'iSombhy t^d Furruckar 
bad, forVeemna^, 1^7. " ; 


Russitu operations of, 'aralnSt the Citcas- 
sidii^. 

camp before Heiatt 33r d^^r^rticl^s 
from, foundid tffe bi&to 7^ 


33i~spies of,, in India, . 339, 33^ > 

— force froin, advancing to Khiy^, 33.1 ^ y 

St. Helena, claims of the Company's late y 
servants at, 63 — visit of Prince Wii-< 
liam Henry of Orange to, 33 i-7'dc|ath 
at, 213. 

Sanalarium at Darjeeling, 5, 1 58, 1 69, 330,^ 

Sandwich Islands, cxpulsipii of Cui^li|9 
priests from, 39, 107 — trade of, 29. 

Sanscrit College, Calcutta, dismissal of 
KamchuiideV Suriiioim from, 335, 3 %^ , 

Saugor, irisuhordinatioii at, 159. ^ V 

Sclionls, English, in India, 13, 97, 147 — 
General Assembly’s, at Bombay, i 8 ' — ■ 
Mr. Adam’s report on the various, in . 
Bengal. 138 — new grammar, at Syd- 
ney, 316— new, in V.D. Land, 317. 

Schurman (Rev. J. A.), bis method of 
discoursing to the natives, 3. 

Scorpion, death from the sting of a, 385. 

Scriptures, circulation of the, 19. 

Seamen, registry for, at Bombay, 294— 
drunken, at Bombay, 395. 

Section- writers, remuneration to, 158. 

Secunderabad, affairs at, 15, 183. 

Securities, Indian, 71, 135,343, 343. 

Setmramis, case of Capt. Bracks and the, 
at the Cape, 105. 

Shah Shoqfa ool Moolk, projected resto- 
ration of, to the throne of Cabul, 157, 
333, 333, 337, 383 , 330 — force to be 
raised for, and commanded by British 
officers, 333, 338, 339, 330, 381, 338, 
330 — visit of Mr. Macnaghten to, 381 
— Capt. Burnes’ opinion of, 330. 

Shares, prices of, 137, 344. 

Shaw (Mr. W. I).), arrest of, at Culna, 

83, 150,350, 386, 336. 

Shell-lac anil lac-dye, unhealtbiness of the 
inanufuctiire of, 384. 

SiiiiM'iNG, Miscellaneous Notices of:-— 
Mortality on buai'd the Minerva, 35 — 
French W'halers in the South Seas, 38 
— allegations in regard to the supply of 
food, &c. on board the Emerald isle, 

81, 138 — case of the A^mtrafais steamer 
at the Cape, 105 -accidents to the 
Roxburgh Uastle, Emerald Isle, Carna- 
tic, and JJianat 133 — condemnation of 
tlic Aline, ib. — launch of the Enterprize 
steamer, 159. 323 — ship commanded 
by Parsees, 163— new arrangement of 
Indian Navy, 162, 320 — construction 
of war ships at Bombay, 163— launch ^ 
of the Victoria steamer, 163, 233-— ‘ 
aerations of H.M.S. Wolf and Uie 
L>iana steamer against pirates' in the 
Indian Archipelago,. 18^ .165— attack 

, , upon the Ann at New Zealotid, 33i— - . ^ 
unsuccessful essay of the. Semira^is ^^ 
steamelr at Bombay, 334 , 394>^£m- 
demnation of the Eibefty, 341— losses 
of the’ Gfispar, RajJ^antCt Sir ffer^t s 

>. j 4 »— 
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Abgarris, 340 — detention of the Blake, 
xA.-^leaky state of tlie Regina and Zor- 
kins, ih. 

Shipping, passetigfers by, 67, 1*22, 240, 339 
— traders announced for India, 72, 1 26, 
244*343 — freights in India, 113, 116, 
117, 206, 211, 212,213. 

JOan (Nuwab), 172,174. 

Sickness at Madras, 15 — in the Doab, 
229— see also MortaKly. 

Simlakf the Governor-general at, 155, 
222, 223 — debating club at, 283. 

Sinde, fights between the troops of, and 
the Belouchces, 157 — proposed intro- 
duction of Company’s troops into, 228 
— treaty with, 331. 

SiNGAPoaa Intki.t.igrnce : — Captive pi- 
rates, 165 — Illanoon prahus, ib. — im- 
ports and exports, ibb* — rents, 150 — 
prices of European goods, 70, 124,242, 
341— exchanges, 71, 125, 243, 342— 
shipping, births, marriages, and deaths, 

40, lib, 211, 323. 337. 

Skeleton, large, 159- 

Skinner, case of Hough v., 245. 

Slaves, manumission of, by a Candian 
chief, 295: 

Small-pox, vaccine, 270 — ravages of the, 
throughout India, 271. 

Smith (Mr. A. F.) and the Archdeacon 
of Calcutta, 227. 

Sideties, Proceedings of : — Dhurma Suli- 
ha, at Calcutta, 4— A gri- Horticultural 
Society of Calcutta, 6, 224, 272, 329— 
Christian Knowledge Society, 7~ De- 
buting, in India, 13, 283 — Asiatic So- 
ciety of Bengal, 14, 223, 279 — Auxi- 
liary Bible Society at Penang, 19— 
Debating and Literary Society, at Syd- 
ney, 25 — Bengal Christian Instruction 
Society, 80 — Military Temperance So- 
cieties in Bengal, 84, 1 39 — Hindu 
Useful Knowledge Society, 1311 — 
Landliolders* Society of Bengal, 1 44 — 
Society of Emulation, of Mauritius, 167 
— Temperance Societies in N.S. Wales, 
21b — Medical and Physical Society of 
Calcutta, 272. 

Solomon, case of Nealv., 213. 

iSomcrset (Col.), 107. 

Soobid Ghania, trial of, 129. 

South Australia — see Australia, 

South Seas, French whalers in the, 2b. 

Spies, Russian, in India, 229, 281— -al- 
leged, at Bombay, 331. 

Squatting in N- S. Wales, 216. 

salaries, 314— withdrawal of officers 
from the, 332— of the force ordered to 
Caubul, 333. . - , „ , 

Steam-communication, Indian. Col. Barrs 

• arrangements in. Egypt for furthering, 
15— petitions to Parliament respecting, 
65 — with India, by way of the Cape, ib. 
—Bengal memorial to the Board of Con- 
trol respecting, 89 — internal, in Bengal, 
i » 9* 329 — Capt. Grihdlay’s advocacy of, 
i47^meeting in London respecting, 
238 •rat Calcutta, on 49th Aug., re- 


specting, 276 — Bengal Funds for, 147, 
27b, 283 — meeting at Bombay respect- 
ing, 293^see also Mails. 

Steamers in F.gypt, 17 betw'een Eng- 
land and India, 65— between Calcutta 
and Suez, 94— case of the Semiramis at 
the Cape, 105 — freight of Company’s 
inland, in Bengal, 159, 283, 329 — 
launch of the Enterprize at Kidder- 
pore, 159, 223— launch of the Victoria 
at Bombay, 183, 223-^expense of pas- 
sages to the Red Sea by the Bombay, 
183 — in V.D.Land, 21 8— failure of the 
Semiramis at Bombay, 224, 294— In- 
dian Navy, 320. 

Steer (FjHH.), charges agains^ 319. 

Stockenstrom (Capt ), allegations against, 
in respect to the death of a Coffer boy, 
33, bi, 10b— about to proceed to Eng- 
land, lob— dinner to, 302. 

Stocks, daily prices of, 1 28. 

Siocqueler (Mr.), his scheme for a mili- 
tary bonus fund, 151 — case of Oldfield 
v„ 24(). 

Siorru, thunder, at IIot)ghIy, 159. 

Suez, conveyance of })assengers between 
Cairo and, 15. 

Sugar, alleged mixture of cow-bones 
with, in India, 87 — case of violence at 
a hictory, 150— a.sscssment of lands 
cultivated with the Mauritius cane at 
Bombay, 319. 

Sumatra, war in, 21 — the murderers on 
board the bark, 94. 

Surgeons, rank of veterinary, 114, 

Suttees in Ulwur, 158— at Amritsur, 283 
at Odeyporc, 331. 

Swan Biver, present state of the colony 
at, 2b — case of Tompkins v, Amott at, 
27 — high prices of articles at, ih. 

Sylhet, inundation in, 281. 

Syria, warlike operations in, 30, 295. 

Tandy, rase of Macnoghten o., 129. 

Tapioca, mamifacl itre of, 94. 

7«.ron pilgrims, 7, 97, 184,267 — bouse, 
in the Conenii, 98 — in behalf of the 
AbyssiniHU chief of Rajpooree, ib. — at 
Kewas, 163. 

Tea, public sales of, in London, 69, 344 
— Russinn, imported into Cabul, 75 — 
manufacturers for Assam, 83 — charac- 
ter of the Assamese, 120 — identity of 
the Assamese and the Camellia, 267. 

Teak timber for the navy, 120. 

Temperance Societies, military, in India, 
84, 139 — in Australia, 21b. 

Temples, Hindu, destruction of, 160. 

Tentage of staff officers, 197. 

Theatre at Sydney, 25. 

Thebes, communication between Cosseir 
and, lb. 

Thompson, case of Mitchell v,, 24. 

Thugs, execution of,- 163 — inUlwur, 283. 

TibeU expedition to, la, 151, 277, 327. 

Tiger, escape of a, at Bnrrackpore, 13 — 
numerous, killed by Lieut. Butler, ib. 
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Timov^, execution of a prince of the 
house of, at Delhi, 15a. 

Tinnrvetly mission, 284. 

Tirtutoi, schools in, 137. 

ToUs^ reduction of, upon the Calcutta 
canals, 34 — upon baskets, 159. 

7 >a</e, opium, in China, (>, 24, 167, 220— 
on the Indus, iB, ib2.-»of Dutch Indhi, 
21, 297— American, between India and 
China, 22 — of the Sandwich Islands, 
29- tea, in London, 69, 3.44^iiidigo, 
in London, 69, 344— of Caiibul, 73 — 
of Moulmein, 99— Dutch, with N. S. 
Wales, 100 — of Calcutta, 145 — Cal- 
cutta with Australia, 14H— exactions 
on, at Re was, 103 — of Singapore, 166 

— of Bombay, 292 — Chinese, with 
Moulmein, 295. 

Tranaportation system, 168, 298— error 
in the punishment act for atcempcing to 
escape from, 217. 

Travamiore^ astronomical ephemeris cal- 
culated at, 2H4. 

Trevelyan {Mv, C. E.), remarks by, on 
inland steam-navigation in India, 119. 

Troopft, rations to European, in India, 34 

— present distrihution of. at the three 
presidencies, 43— ordered to form an 
expedition aguinst Cubul, 223 — relief 

of» 332,335. 

Tytler (Dr. John), sketch of, 9. 

( Dr. Robert), sketch of, 84. 

Vlwur^ cruelty of the nijah of, 158— his 
eiicuimigement of suttees, ih , — Thugs 
in, 283. 

Uniforms of stuff officers, 94* 

Urquhart (Maj.), court-martial on, 199. 

Vaccine small-pox, 270, 

Van Dikmkn’s Land Intf.llicknce 
Whale-fishery, 2b — French whalers in 
South Seas, ib. — property of Mr. Wm. 
Field, 26, 217— Calcutta rupee, 2f> — 
theClappcrtoii affair, ib . — libel on Cupt. 

. Friend, 2b, 102 — resident magi.stracy, 
2d— Mr. Burnett’s case, ib. — military 
items, ih . — legislative council, 26', 100, 
217 — Sir John Franklin’s government, 
100 — visitation of the Bishop, 101 — 
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religious census, t6« — convicts, 101, 102 
— bushrangers, 101 — Mechanics* Iii- 
stitution, 102— newly-discovered island, 
ib. — services of Capt. Booth at Port 
Arthur, transfer of convicts, 16.— 
sheriff of the colony, 120 — award to 
Mr. T. Lewis, 217 — Grammar School, 
ib. — specie for the Union Bank, ib.— 
bushrangers, 217, 299— ball, 217 — ^le- 
gislation by representation, t6. — Messrs. 
Gellibraiid and Hesse, t^.r-insolvent 
Jaws, 218— steamer to Port Phillip, ib, 
— dogs, ih. — sufferings of Capt. Booth, 
218, 2ij9— u])pointment6, births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, 40, 1 17, 213, 324. 

Veterinary Suryeons, rank of, 114. 

Vines at ( 'alciitta, 283. 

Vitlture Eagle^ Himalayan, 14. 

Wade (Capt.), mission of* 1. 

Waahom (Mr.), award to, 293, 

Wtuker (Col.), services of, 116. 

Wnrc/ioMJSftv, bonded, 148, 282. 

Warrior^ deified, 21. 

War -ships, construction of, 163. 

Watkins (Maj ), case of, 313. 

Weather in India, 228, 280, 281. 

WeUinyton testimonial, amount of, 283. 

Wesleyan mission in Mysore, 160. 

Whale-fishery at V. D. l..and* 26. 

Whalers, French, in the South Seas, 26. 

Whirlwind at Allahabad, 155. 

Widows, re- marriage of Hindu, 13 — ^pen- 
.sion to, from Lord Clive’s Fund, 312 
— of chaplains’, claims of, ih, 

WUls, soldiers’, 304, 320, 

Wilson ( Right Rev. D. ), bishop of Cal- 
cutta, 2, 7, 141 — chaplain to, 120 — vi- 
sitation of, to the eastward, 160. 

(Rev. Dr.), 18, 

(Capt.), charges against, 276. 

WiwtUm (Capt,), court* martial on, 307. 

Writers, qualification of young, 158. 

Yarkund, cholera at, 282. 

Zemindars, association of, 144. 

Zoolas, encounters between the Dutch 
farmers and the, 31, 61, 103,106,302 
— plunder of Port Natal by, 32, 104. 
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